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CHAPTER I. 


_DETAILS THE REMARKABLE EVENTS WHICH TOOK 
PLACE AT THE OPERA HOUSE ON THE NIGHT 
OF FEBRUARY THE First, 1814. 


Ar the Italian Opera House, now named Her 


Majesty’s Theatre, there was, on the night of |there seamed that utter a 


No. 1.—Dark Woman. 
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WOMAN: 


PASSION. 


February the Ist, in the year 1814, am 
masquerade; and, notwithstanding 
cold of the season, for the snow was | 
the streets, and the Thames was froz, 
from bank to bank, never had the v 
magnificent building been more ept 
a madly-excited throng, and 


THE DARK WOMAN. 


asure of the scene which characterised the 
skers. 
Laughter loud, shrill, hysterical in its vehe- 


>! mence—prolonged beyond all power of cessation— 


a Babel of voices that rang through the house 
with a million of echoes; music that, with its 
clashing sounds, only now and then made itself 
heard above the wild rout of noises; now and 
then the angry tones of quarrel, the screams of 
those entangled in some brawl; those of the 
softer sex, who were as well represented, so far as 
numbers went, in the busy scene; whirling, 
dancing figures, half-mad with excitement; the 
blaze of lights; the aroma of rich wines; the 


‘sparkle of jewels; the clash of swords; all made 


up a confusion and riot that, up to the hour of 
three o'clock on the morning of the 2nd of 
February, showed no signs of flagging or abating. 

Many of the maskers had changed their cos- 
tumes twice and thrice in the course of the even- 
ing, so that the confusion in false recognitions, 
and the jests, and the disputes consequent there- 
upon, kept up that strange roar of sounds which 
could be heard, like the subdued murmur of the 
sea, at some streets’ length from the busy scene. 

The wine, fiery as it was, and indiscriminately 
indulged in, did its demoniae duty, and by the 
time we mention—three o’clock—intoxication be- 
gan to add its vague terrors to the scene of mental 
excitement. 

Then arose still wilder laughter from the whirl- 
ing throng; still louder shouts—still fiercer brawls 
and quarrels. 

Swords were drawn, and more than one sudden 
quarrel was as suddenly ended in bloodshed, 

The shrieks of dismay that would then arise 
rang high above the music. All order was lost. 
The throng became a mob; the dancing ceased ; 
the music was hushed. 

Officers, Turks, Indians, fiends, grotesque ani- 
mals, dominoes,—all were mingled up together in 
one dense mass with an army of dancing-girls, 
flower-sellers, ‘ballet posturers, mythological divi- 
nities, and, in fact, every possible and impossible 
representation of real or supposed existences in 
and above or below the world. 

Roaring, shouting, screaming, and yelling—ecry- 
ing for more wine, crying for more musie, for 
more dancing, in a place now so full, that not a 
Square yard could have been found unoccupied ym] 
even the remotest corner 

Then the patrons of the entertainment began to 
get alarmed. 

Then those present, who still retained any sense 
and sobriety, sought to escape from the Bedlamite 
throng. 

A contest. began which threatened to become 
serious, 

Some two or three hundred people were making 
efforts to escape from the place; and some fifty or 
sixty of these were so thoroughly alarmed, that 
heir efforts, without accomplishing their object, 

ade confusion worse confounded. 
something dreadful to look down from 
boxes upon the whirling, roaring, ex- 


037 


in the boarded-over area of pit and 


oxes were full; and fresh applicants 
space in them were each moment 
om the corridors and passages 
‘up bodily from the pit. 


Then there were fights for places—fights almost 
for life. 

Several maskers fell headlong into the midst of 
the toiling mob below, from the boxes. 

Cries arose for constables—cries for the guards 


—summonses for help of any shape. 


And then—then at half-past three o'clock ex- 
actly, one voice raised a shriek co intense in its 
terror and distraction, that for a moment it had 
the effect of stilling all other sounds; and the 
motley throng was still. 

Still, perhaps, while you could have counted 
five moderately quick—still in voice, still in 
gestures; and during that brief period the same 
voice that had uttered the high and terrible 
scream, cried out, ‘‘ The chandelier!” 

A magnificent chandelier of heavy cut glass, 
carrying a thousand wax candles, depended from 
the ceiling. ( 

The agitation of the air, the concussion of the 
main supports of the building,/or some defect in 
the chain-work that supported it, or all these 
reasons combined, produced the effect. 

The chandelier was seen coming down. 

A massive chain with broad links appeared to 
be its principal support. These broad links were 
seen to collapse, and become narrow ones. 

The chandelier moved bodily down about two 
feet. 

Then a yell so awful, that it might be sup- 
posed the concussion of the air above aided the 
catastrophe, arose‘from the throng below. 

There was a wild, terrific fight to get out of the 
way of the falling mass. 

It was perfectly unsuccessful that fight to escape; 
not a soul could get out of the way. Those out- 
side the entrance of the pit fought them back into 
their places. 

Then down came the chandelier ! 

li seemed to grow larger as it came with an 
awful swing through the hot air! 

Crash! 

It was with a dull, heavy crash it reached the 
mass of heads beneath it! 

A roar of pain—a terrible cry arose from the 
killed and maimed people ! 

The house was suddenly darkened! Those 
thousand lights had, at one blow, shorn it of its 
refulgent splendour ! ; 

There only remained a few side lights in and 
about the stage, and in the corridors! 

And there, upon that arena which had glittered 
with youth, with beauty, and with mad delight, | 
lay a writhing, shrieking mass—a mass of bright 
colours—of broken glass—of blood ! 

Close the eyes, that they may not see those poor 
glittering worms of fantastic pleasure, in their 
gay and sparkling habiliments, seeking to writhe 
their way with broken limbs from the. catas- 
trophe ! 

Shut the ears against the groans—the shricka 
—the prayers—there were prayers then—of the 
wounded and of the dying! 

Then arose a new cry ! 

“« Fire |” 

“Fire! fire! fire!” shouted a thousand voices, 
‘‘ Fire! fire! fire!” 

The dresses, light and gauzy, of some of those 
who had not been within the actual circle of 
death comprehended by the falling chandelier, 
had been set fire to! 
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The wax candles had been scattered far and 
wide by the concussion of the huge mass of glass 
that covered them, and had fallen, still ignited, 
ou many an inflammable costume ! 

It was dreadful to see these poor creatures 
shrieking in flames ! 

Those flames caught the light hangings with 
which the house was adorned for the occasion! 
Long wreaths of artificial roses caught light, and 
the bright flames ran along them with a rapidity 
that the eye could scarcely follow! 

The whole interior of the Opera House appeared 
to be in flames ! 

The heat was now suffocating ! 

’ “Fire! fire! fire!” 
_ That was now the cry that stifled all others— 
the cry that came from all throats, and which 
struck like a death-knell upon all ears! 

Panting, bleeding, and with their gay dresses 
torn to shreds, and hanging about them in 
fluttering fragments, some of the maskers now 
began to show themselves in the open street! 


“They were of those nearest to the doors, and 


who had managed to escape! 

They lifted up their arms, and raised cries of 
joy as they felt the keen night air; some flung 
themselves upon the great heaps of snow, and 
rolled in the frigid mass. 

But within the house the scene of horror and 
dismay continued. ; 

And now, amid the scene of confusion, of semi- 
darkness and dismay, there began to come out 
into relief from the general throng, episodes com- 
pounded of suffering and of heroism. 
| At the first cry of fire, and when those few 
persons first emerged from the house, a young man 
had, from the colonnade, where he had been striving 
to keep himself warm in the ample folds of a 
thick cloak, sprung into the house, felling right 
and left several of the maskers, who were as 
anxious to leave the scene of terror as he seemed 
to be to enter it, and who would not let him 
pass. ; 

Door-keepers, check-takers, ana ticket-collec- 
tors, all had fled at that first cry of fire, and 
there was no impediment to any one seeking the 
interior of the building. 

So this young man sought it. 

He had flung his cloak not off, but behind him, 
‘having the clasp still fastened round his neck, 
but he found it impeded him, so he rapidly wound 
it round him, and held it close with one hand 
while he dashed into the Opera House. 

Strong, agile, and lithe of limb was this young 
man, and he avoided the wild, desperate grasps of 
many who seemed to see in him one who came to 
succour, and who would only too gladly have 
seized upon him and appropriated all his strength 
to their own preservation. 

They were like drowning persons who made 
frantic efforts to seize upon some strong swimmer. 

But this young man shook them off and still 
vadvanced. “He stood amid the fragments of the 
chandelier, and he called out in a voice that rose 
high above all other sounds, ‘Marian! Marian! 
for the love of God, speak to me if you yet live! 
Marian!’ Marian! It is I, Allan Fearon, who speak 
to you. Marian! Marian!” 

_. Then there was a half-stifled shrick. It was not 

“&@ Dame—it was nota word—it was only a sound. 

But Allan Fearon knew it. It found an echo 


in his heart, and he at once strode forward in the 
direction of the cry. : 

But the object he had at heart—the rescuing of 
one whom he loved from that great danger—was, 
however, each moment more and more difficult, 
inasmuch as the house was each moment getting 
darker. 

The absence of the chandelier had made a won- 
derial difference, and now the isolated candles 
about the boxes, and corridors, and stage, had 
many of them burnt out. The flame that had 
ran along the hangings, and the artificial flowers 
that had been festooned from tier to tier of the 
boxes, had enveloped many of the wax-lights, and 
melted them to hot drops in a moment. . 

The whole theatre, then, when Allan Fearon 
strode forward in the direction of the sound he 
had heard, and which his heart translated into an 
answer to his summons, was but in a dubious 
twilight. 

Still he strode on—on over the dying and tho 
dead; for he could not pick his steps. 

With a shriek for help, 2 young girl clung to 
his feet. 

“Oh! gave me!—save me! I am burnt! Oh, 
God, be merciful tome! Save me!—save me!” 

She was very young—almost a child. Her 
attire was a light zephyr-like collection of brilliant 
colours; and, by the cap she wore, and the little 
silver bells to it and to ber sleeves, it might be 
supposed that she represented a ‘‘ Folly,” which 
was then a very common and popular masquerade 
costume. 

“Save me! Ob, do save me! God will reward 
you! Jam not wicked! I was ordered here— 
you will comprehend! I am of the ballet!” 

“T cannot!—I cannot!” 

**Oh, mercy !—mercy |” 

“‘Unhand me, my poor girl! If I can, I will 
come to you again. Why, you are on fire!” 

*T am!—I am!” 

She burst inte tears, and shrieked, and sobbed. 

Some portion of her pretty costume was in 
smouldering flame! 

Allan untwined his cloak from around him, and 
pressed it closely about the “ Folly.” — 

“‘T cannot see a mere child, like you, burnt to 
death !” 

“TJ am fifteen!” she sobbed. 

“ Alas!—alas! And in such a scene as this!” 

The girl cried bitterly. _ But her dress was no 
longer on fire: so Allan took his cloak from around 
her, and glancing about him, he said, “I will lift 
you out of this scene of terror into the box above 
us. From there you can probably escape.” 

Even as he spoke, he lifted the light figure, and 
half tossed it into the box that was nearest at 
hand in the first tier. 

Then on he strode, and he cried out again, 
“Marian! Marian !” 

The cry that he had heard before again replied 
to him, and amid the dust—the gleaming red light 
of the fire, which now began to cast a lurid hue 
upon the scene—he saw an arm raised, and waving 
to him, 

“*T am here!” he cried. 

Another moment, and he had reached a heap of 
dead and fainting people, and he had dragged 
from them a young girl. 

“Marian! Marian!” he cried. 

“Oh, Allan !” 
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She fainted at once in his arms! 

Then he saw that she, too, was dressed in the 
costume of a “ Folly.” 

There were little silver bells over her entire 
dress, and it was composed of the primitive colours 
—red, blue, and yellow—and was, like that of the 
young creature he had placed in one of the boxes, 
much torn and injured by fire and violence. 

The theatre was now tolerably clear of those 
who had strength to leave it. They had fought 
their way out into the winter beyond the hot walls. 
But the dead, the dying, and those whom terror 
or pressure had consigned to the temporary ob- 
livion of fainting, were still there. 

There was a strange red light, too, growing 
more intense each moment! 

The wood-work about the upper boxes was in 
flames ! 

But beyond groans, sighs, and sobs, the wild 
roar of sounds had ceased; and the roll of the 
drums of the Foot Guards, as they approached in a 
strong party to the house, could be plainly heard. 
‘*Marian! my Marian still!” said Allan Fearon. 
“T will save you from all these horrors, or I will 
perish with you.” 

She lay like a faded lily on his breast. 

She might be dead! Oh! terrible thought for 
that young heart that beat only for her ! 

“Help! help!” he cried. 

Tt was aa inpulse that made the sounds come 
from his lips, for he felt that there was no present 
help but in himself; and with the form of the 
young girl clasped in his arms, he looked about 
him to discover the door by which he had reached 
the scene of terror and devastation, that he might 
as speedily escape with her as he had entered the 
theatre. : 

But he could not see it! 

Coming from the open air, he had found no 
difficulty in reaching the area of the house; but 
now that he would fain emerge from it with all 
expedition, he was puzzled and confounded by 
various entrances, and exits, and low doorways, 
that seemed to be on all sides of him. 

But to delay might be death! 

The theatre might really be on fire, and soon 
some of the heavier portion of its roof and deco- 
rations might begin to fall. Allan felt that there 

was no time to lose. 

“That is surely the door at which I entered,” 

he said as he darted through an opening that was 
near at hand. 

There was a hot smothering kind of air in the 

passage in which he found himself, and Allan 

hurried along it as quickly as he could. It took 
a turn to the right—then it presented to him a 
narrow flight of steps. 

Allan felt a cold perspiration start upon his 

forehead, as the conviction began to grow upon 

him that he was lost in the intricate passages of 
the great building. 

Marian was still insensible. The young man 

began to think it was a happy chance that she was 
80. 

“‘T can die with you, my lost Marian!” he said. 
“You were lost to me, I fear, before now, since 
you thought proper to make one of the throng in 

this place. Alas! alas! that you, whom I thought 
all gentleness, all purity, and all virtue, should 

ae one of the riotous assemblage of a masque 
rade, 


There came a dull red Kght down the hittle 
staircase that was in front of him, and it fell upen 
the fair face of the young girl that Allan Fearon 
held in his arms, and tinged it with a more than 
mortal beauty. 

“Oh, Marian! Marian!” he said, “how this 
poor trusting heart has loved you!” 

His tears fell like rain upon the insensible face; 
and he kissed the still lips passionately, as he 
cried, ‘Speak to me!—oh, speak to me! and tell 
me that you love me still; for we shall not again 
look upon the light of heaven! Marian—my 
own dear Marian, speak to me!” 

The red light from the staircase increased, and 
the air grew hotter. 

A strange, mournful sound, like the sighing of 
wind, came upon Allan Fearon’s ears. 

What can it be? 

No cool breath falls upon his brow. Oh, heaven, 
flame — the roaring of flame! Surely, all is 
lost now! And yet what a death! What a death 
for the young, the strong, and the gifted, such 
as he! 

“No, no!” he cried; “I will not yield yet! 
Not yet! not yet !” 

He sprang some steps up the staircase, for he 
fancied that the hottest air came along the pas- 
sage where he was. 

Then, with a deep sigh, the young girl who 
was resting on hig heart opened her eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


SHOWS HOW THE PRINCE REGENT WAS IN GREAT 
PERIL; AND WHO HE MET, AND HOW HE 
ESCAPED FROM THE OPERA HOUSE. 


Yes, Marian opened her eyes. The red glare pro- 
bably had awakened her—had chased away the 
swoon into which she had fallen. 

But to find herself in the arms of any one was 
to her a matter of profound surprise; but when 
she saw that one was Allan Fearon, the half- 
stifled cry she uttered was so much compounded 
of surprise and joy, that all his tenderness for her 
spoke in the few words he uttered. 

“ Be of good heart, my own dear Marian ; for I 
will live for and with you, or die with you!” 

“Oh, Allan!” 

‘‘ush, dear one!” 

‘You do not know.” 

“Yes, that you were in danger.” 

“And you—you ¥ 

‘“‘ Have come to save you!” 

“ But how~-how, Allan—how are you here?” 

“Tt matters not. Ah! we cannot pass this 
way! The flames rise, and threaten us with 
destruction! We must descend again!” 

Allan had reached about twenty steps up the 
narrow stairs which had presented themselves to 
him; but he was met by a body of flame that 
let him see at once the necessity of a prompt 
retreat. 

Marian began to sob; and even as he would 
have striven to hush some child to repose, Allan 
Fearon held her to his heart, as he said, “‘ Hush ! 
hush, dear one! All may yet be well! The hand 
of heaven can turn aside these flames, so that they 
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may not touch you. Let us hope yet—hope ever, 
my Marian !” 

“‘ But—but——” 

‘Yes, dear!” 

“ Why do we not go out—out now, Allan?” 

“TI fear I do not know the way; but here is 
another passage.” 

“Oh, heaven! How selfish we are in our own 
dangers, and our own griefs !” 

** Are we, Marian ?” 

There was a slight tone of reproach in the way 
in which this question was put. 

“Oh, no—no! Not you, Allan!—not you! It 
was of myself I spoke!” 

“And you did yourself injustice!” 

“No, no! Poor Annie, where is she ?” 

“Annie! Your sister Annie! She is not 
surely in this place?” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” 

“ Good heavens! she, too?” 

“It was to follow her—it was to try to 
rescue her that I came here, Allan!” 

“Ah! Then—then——” 

“* What would you say ?” 

“You were not attracted by the glare, the 
glitter, the false refulgence of this place --the 
pursuit of the phantom pleasure? It was not 
that which brought you hither, Marian ?” 

“Qh, no, no! Allan, did you think—could 
you think so of me ?” 

“No! Oh, no, my dear Marian!” 

“*T followed Annie hither, because accident dis- 
covered to me that she had made an acquaintance 
who had induced her to come to this masquerade 
to-night. My object was to watch over her.” 

“A blessed object, Marian !” 

“You do not blame me, Allan ?” 

“Blame you, dearone? Oh,no,no! But—-—” 

“* Ah, there is a but!” 

“I was going to say that if you had confided 
in me—— 

“Yes, yes, there was ny fault!” 

“We will say no more of it, dear Marian!” 

“Ob, Allan, Allan, I am dying! The heat 
stifles me! IJ cannot breathe!” 

“Good heayens! Whither shall I fly with you 
for air? Hilloa! Help, help! Hilloa! To stay 
here in these close and stifling passages must be 
death! We will, at least, fly from them! ‘They 
cannot be endless!” 

The young man ran along the narrow passages, 
which did, indeed, seam endless; and still clasp- 
ing to his heart the object of his love, he occa- 
sionally called out for aid. 

“Help! help! We are lost in the passages 
of the house! Help! help! 
our way !” 

The air seemed to get hotter aud hotter. The 
darkness increased, for the glare of light from the 
area of the pit of the house was far from them, 


flame—of that flame which was consuming the 
air so necessary to their vitality. 

“ Farewell, Allan!” gaid Marian faintly. 

“No! oh, no!” 

“faint!” 

“Cheer up, my only one! 
help soon ! 

“TI die!” 

“Oh, heaven, no!” 
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We do not know | 


and the only sound they heard was that terrible | 
roar which signified the close neighbourhood of | 


He felt the weight increase upon him, and he 
was sure that she had either died or had fallen 
into a swoon. 

Then with frantic vehemence he again shouted 
for aid, but no one seemed to hear him, and de- 
spair began to creep over the heart of the young 


| man. 


There were others, too, still involved in the 
dangers of that awful night, and it is necessary 
that we should pay immediate attention to the 
proceedings of those others, although we leave 
Allan Fearon and Marian Gray, of whose history 
and attachment we shall soon know more, in so 
unenviable a situation. 

At this grand and attractive masquerade at the 
Italian Opera House on the first day of February, 
in the year 1814, were present the Royal Princes. 

His Royal Highness txeorge Prince of Wales, 
then Regent of this kingdom, in consequence of 
the more noticeable insanity of George the Third, 
was present. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, too, 
graced with his presence the festive scene, as the 
newspapers of the period said; and with them 
came the swarm of parasites, and panders, and 
flatterers, who made up the Court of the royal 
brothers, and particularly of the Regent, who was 
present on a special mission. 

Some few moments before the fall of the great 
chandelier, the Regent, who was masked and 
attired in a Persian costume, which was made all 
in one piece, and under which he had an ordinary 
evening dress, spoke rather impatiently to his 
then “ Master of the Pleasures,’ Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

“Well, Moys, where is she? Where is she? 
I only ask you that for the second time.” 

“She should be here!” 

‘Should be?” 

‘“* Aud she will be!” 

é¢ B tee 

“ By Jove!” 

“What is it?” | 

“There she is! Why, she is in domino!” 

““ Where? where?” 

“There, close by that column with the roses 
all round—the red and white roses.” 

‘Oh, ah! but I can’t see her for that domino 
cloak she has about her; and I begin to suspect, do 
you know, Moys, that she is not much.” 

“* Oh, your Royal Highness will speak differently 
when you see her. Ha! ha! There now!” 

The young girl in the domino, of whom they 
| had been speaking, at that moment let her cloak 
fall from her, and she, too, appeared in the pic- 
turesque and fanciful costume of a * Folly.” 

She was young and fair, and singularly hand-~ — 
some; but there was just that indescribable 
something about her look, and air, and manner, 
_which betrayed the ill-regulated, unstable mind 
of which the votaries of pleasure partake, 

And yet she was then innocent and pure. 

How long would she remain so, with such eyes 
| upon her as those now bent upon an investigation 
| of her charms? 

‘““ By Jove!” said the Regent. 

“Ah!” said Sir Hinckton Moys, rubbing his 
hands together with satisfaction. 

“ By Jove!” said the Regent, again. 

“J thought you would say that.” 

“Thin?” 


* Eh?” 

“ Rather thin, is she not ?” 

“Thin? She thin? Oh, oh!” 

“‘ Well, perhaps it’s the dress ?” 

*‘ Of course it’s the dress.” 

“No doubt.” 

‘‘ Not the slightest.” 

“Very good.” 

“Your Royal Highness is pleased ?” 

“To be sure I am.” 

“Then I will go to her now. 
for me.” 

“‘ Your plan remains the same?” | 

“Tt does. She is bewildered by this wild riot.” 

“By Jove, it is a wild riot. I shall not be 
sorry to get away, do you know, Moys ?” 

‘‘Nor I. I will bring her to the Park entrance, 
and Willes, your valet, must be there ready.” 

‘“‘ Oh, yes.” 

“T have promised to marry her.” 

“To be sure.” 

“ And now that your Royal Highness has seen 
her, and approves, why it is all settled.” 

It was at this moment that that awful cry, 
which stilled all the other sounds, arose, and in 
three seconds more the chandelier had fallen. 

The moment it fell, the Regent heard, or 
fancied he heard, a voice close to him say, ‘ Se- 
cure !” 

A couple of hands were then laid violently 
upon him, and he was forced backward through a 
small doorway at the side of the pit, close to the 
royal box, and the door closed. 

The Regent was in utter darkness. 

The fear that came vver him was at once in- 
tense and ludicrous. 

He raved—he shouted—he called for help—he 
swore! 

But the cries, groans, shrieks, and yells with- 
out the place in which he was, and which he 
thought was a cupboard or closet of some kind, 


ney 


She is looking 


effectively drowned his voice; for all that terrible 


uproar, of which we have endeavoured to give 


, Syme idea, and which followed the fall of the 


chandelier, was at its height. 
“* Hilloa! Heip, here! 
Hoy! I say, the Regent! 
me out of this place! 
What the—-a—deuce 
der !” , 
No one paid any attention; but the wild cries 
in the pit of the house were beginning to subside, 
and then a deep-toned voice apparently close to 


I am the Regent! 
Guard—guard! Let 
Hoy! hoy! Moys, Isay! 
Hoy! Murder! mur- 


him, said, “George, Prince of Wales and Regent 


of England, your cries are vain: you are at the 
mercy of one who bas already shown that 
feeling.” 

“Eh, who is that? At mercy? 

“ Are you dead?” 

‘’ Dead? dead? No! Don’t speak to me of 
being dead! Open the door! ‘There is a door! 
there was a door!” 

“Then you are spared!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

* You live!” ‘ 
*« Of course, I live. By Jove! Open the door 
at once! I command it—opén the door!” 

“Nol Beyond that door. is death—death in 
auch terrors, that you may well fancy you are 
specially watched over, to find yourself where you 
are.” 


Murder !” 
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“But I don’t comprehend ?” 

“ Follow !” 

A small light, so small that it looked like a star 
of the third or fourth magnitude orly, appeared in 
the intense darkness of the place in which the 
Regent found himself. But that star-like light, 
small as it was, seemed at once to let him know 
that the place he was in extended further than he 
thought. 

“Ah, then,” he said, “this is not a cupboard ?” 

‘‘ No,” replied the voice, “ Follow!” 

“ But I think I would rather go out by the way 
I came in.” 

“There is death, I tell you, there. By the | 
accident that has happened, many a poor wretch | 
who came to this place for pleasure has found 
agony and death!” ’ 

“But I don’t see what this is to me, so long as 
I get away in safety.” 

“There spoke George, Prince of Wales !” said 
the voice. 

“ What?” 

“Self! self! self!” 

‘Well, I fancy I am not peculiar in that; 
but if by following you, whoever you are, I can 
be safely led out of this house, you may count 
upon a reward.” 

“ Follow !” 

The little star-like light slowly receded, and 
the Regent, holding his arms out as far as he 
could, slowly followed. at 

That he was in one of the numerous passages 
that abounded at the back of the boxes and stage 
of the theatre he had now no doubt; and well he 
knew that without a guide who was acquainted 
with their intricacies it would be impossible to find 
his way. 

‘“‘ Recollect,” he said, in a voice that betrayed 
some flurry and fear—‘ recollect, that you will 
get a reward if you conduct me in perfect safety 
out of this place. Always recollect that.” 

*‘ Follow!” was the only reply that the voice 
vouchsafed to make to this speech. 

The Regent thought that he saw, now that his 
eyes were getting accustomed to the darkness, 
a dark shadowy figure walking before him, and 
holding aloft above its head the small star-like 
light which he was told to follow. 

To say that he felt at ease, or that he had full 
confidence in his conductor, would be far from the 
truth; and yet he had, perhaps, fewe 
hensions than many an ordinary person: 
courage than he possessed would have 

This arose from the sort of educati 
ture he had had, 

From earliest childhood, he had alway 
that everybody about: him was inten iy 
forming some service for him; and, there 
concluded that this shadowy form with th 
enigmatical as was the language it used, 
end by humbly showing him ont of the 
House. ¥ 

He was mistaken. ¢ 

The passage through which the Regent followed 
the mysterious figure with the star-like light ¥ 
long and tortuous, and took so many W i 
that it seemed as though it must have g 
way round the entire building. 

Suddenly, then, the light stepped, 

“Halt!” said the figure. 

“Well, but I don’t see the way out!” 
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Even as he,spoke, the Regent sawatall, narrow; ‘I do know it!” 


door opened ; and there issued through the open- 

- ing a faint light. The dark figure appeared now 
much more distinctly; and the Regent saw that 
it wore a cloak of some black-looking material 
that trailed on the floor, and that a half-mask 
covered the upper part of the face, while a fringe 
of black lace reached from the lower rim of the 
mask to the chin, and so completely disguised the 
features, — 

This person, too, wore a black hat of a peculiar, 
conical-looking ‘shape from which one long, droop- 
ing feather, which was either black, the Regent 
thought, or a very dark blood-red, depended, 

Bt Enter!” said the voice. i 
fe To there?” 
en ob Enter y ‘ a 

ft mo you. “will find that® at armed.” 
ter : 

. @ voice was so . calm in its tones that the 

~ Regent said not another word, but ee through 

he doorway, and entered a smal room, dimly 
Tighten d. by some apparently reflected. light that 
4 came. through a curtdin that was) drawn over 
one side of the room. 
_ This reflected light’ was of a reddish colour, 

which it borrowed of the curtain, which was of 
crimson silk, through which it passed. . 
“Ab! said ns ee “T know where I 


am!” * 
i ‘You do?” saif't Be voice. 
“This is the ante-room to the King’s box.” 
“Tt is.” sist 


Bees “And bey ‘that curtain is the box.” 
Bev TE is 80.7, aa 
* @T will oe 

“Hold, FY your life’s sake !” 

The Regent had been about to push aside the 
crimson silk curtain that divided the ante-room he 
was in from the royal box, by which he would at 
once have seen into the house; but he paused at 
the sound of that warning voice, and drew back. 

‘““Why should there be danger ?” he said. 

“There is !” 

“Ah, I hear! Iam safe!” 

From the pit.of the theatre below some sounds 
met his ears. 

“The fire is out!” said one. 

“ Quite,” replied another voice. 
flambeaux high.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“Now remove the bodies carefully.” 

“Halt!” then said another veice, in a decidedly 
military tone. ‘Pile arms!” 

There was a rattle of muskets. 

‘Mr. High Constable,” added the voice that 
had given the military orders, ‘‘ my men will help 
you now in your work,” 

“TY am much obliged to you, Captain.” 

“ Ah,” said the Regent, “‘I have nothing now to 
do but to go into the royal box, and they will help 
me from it into the pit; and I can leave the house 
with an escort.” 

“And so expose your presence here,” said the 
voice of the cloaked and masked figure, 

“I don’t care a bit for that.” 

“ And possibly,” added the voice, “the object 
of that presence, which was, by the assistance of 
the infamous Sir Hinckton Moys, to deceive to 
her destruction, Annie Gray.” 

“How do you know that ?” 


“Hold your 


“ Well, I will take my chance,” 

The Regent again advanced to the rte and 
drew it aside a few inches, 

He recoiled in terror, 

Two men faced him, and the gleam of two 
dagger-like weapons glittered before his Pye, ag 
their points touched his breast. 

** Assassins!” 

‘You see them ?” said the voice. 

The Regent was as pale as death. 

“Take all I have, and spare my life!” he said. 
“TJ will give a thousand pounds for my life! Two 
thousand pounds for my life!” 

“* Peace |” 

“Yes. I—a—I will say no more; only——” 

7 Peace, I say ! Is there anything, however 
distant, in my voice which awakens a memory ?” 
Well, I fancy 


“ Awakens a memory? I—a 
I have heard it before.” 

‘You fancy so?” 

‘I do, certainly. But you know, if I call out, 
you will be taken into custody.” 

ee 6. ed 

Well, then——~” 

“One moment! Your dead body will be found 
here at the same time!” 


CHAPTER UE. 


THE DARK WOMAN. MAKES A PROMISE TO THE 
% REGENT, 


Turse last words ofthe mysterious person i in the 
cloak and the mask appeared thoroughly to break 
down the last effort at resistance which the Regent 
could muster courage to make. 

With something ‘between 2 gtoan and a sigh, 
he leant against a console-table in the ante-room, 
and resigned himself, as well as he could, 
some disagreeable termination to the. singular 

adventure of the night. 

The figure in the cloak and mask then slowly 
permitted the cloak to fall to its feet. Then re- 
moving the singular-shaped hat, the contour of 
the head at once showed that it was-a female who 
had been so disguised. The mask still, however, 
remained. 

“ Do you know me now ?” she said. 

“T seem to know the voice.” 

“ Oh, heart !—oh, human heart !” 

There was a world of agony in the tones in 
which these words were uttered. 

They had hardly been spoken when, by a 
touch, the mask was pushed upwards to the top 
of the head, and the features of its wearer were 
exposed to view in the strange, dim light of that 
apartment. 

‘¢ Behold!” she said. 

Then the Regent seemed as if he shrunk within 
himself, while his eyes only increased in size until 
he absolutely glared in the countenance of the 
mysterious person before him. 


‘““You know me now!” she said, in a fear- 
fully strange, gasping manner. 
“‘Lindal” said the Regent. “ Lin——” 


He would have repeated the name, but his 
tongue refused its office, He felt parched and 
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hot, and in such mortal fear that his knees smote 
each other, and he could scarcely keep his feet. 

‘Yes, I am Linda! I am more, too!” 

“Oh, no! no!” 

“Yes, 1 am!” 

“Don’t! don’t! 
dead—dead !” 

The word ‘ dead” seemed to him easy to pro- 
nounce, or he felt a pleasure in repeating it, as if 
by so doing it would go somewhat towards ac- 
complishing a death he would have been so 
glad of. 

“No, I live!” 

“‘ Let—let—me—go! I thought—the poison— 
they told me—you had taken it,” 

“T did!” 

“ And if 

“Tt did not kill me. Iam here!” 

“You -——are—here! You— you want—you 
svanted to live—to vex me.” 
‘No; to question you. 


I thought you were dead— 


I am 


© Oh, don’t—oh, don’t! Somebody may hear.” 

* Your——” 

“Hush! hush! you are mad 

“ Wife!” 

‘““There, now—you go on in that way, bat you 
don’t know what you say, Linda. It was so long 
ago. Nineteen years now.” 

“This day!” 

* This Eh?” 

‘“‘ This day nineteen years ago.” 

“Oh, was it? Well—I—a—well—you know 
that a marriage contracted by me is null and void, 
because the—a— Royal Marriage Act requires 
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| the consent of the Crown to my marriage.” 


“You brought me the written consent of the 
King, your father.” 

‘“‘ Yes, but that was a—little ruse.” 

“A forgery! Iknow it now; but you will 
perhaps not like to admit so much, in order to get 
rid of my claims, should I make them.” 

“Come, come, Linda; you know you used to be 
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sensible. Come, come! I will settle something on 
you, and you can go home—to Dover Court—to 
your friends, you know.” 

* No!” 

“ But—but what is the use, now, of plaguing 
me? I have, a3 you are well aware, contracted a 
royal marriage, and a nice one it is, too!” 

“ George !” 

“Hem! You are familiar.” 

‘‘ George, there is one condition on which I will 
not only release you from all persecution, but 
bless you—yes, I will still bless you!” 

‘Indeed, Linda!” 

“Yes! yes! I need not, surely, remind you 
that I had a son?” 

The voice of this strange female shook and 
melted into sobs as she uttered these words, and 
the Prince Regent at once felt his advantage, or 
fancied he did so, for he said, ‘‘ And what then? 
What then ?—eh ?” 

“Tf you, George—if you will but tell me what 
has become of him—if he be alive or dead ;—if 
you will, in some solemn way, so that I may 
beliove you, tell me what became of that dear, 
dear, little one, whom I held to my heart once 
—only once—before if was torn from ine! Oh, 


i 
4 


heaven! Oh, heaven!” - 
“Ah! Hem! Well, my good woman, I don’t 
know! So there is an end of that !” 


‘Oh, yes!—yes! Iimplore you! I will pray 
to heaven to soften your heart! Steeped in 
selfishness and indulgence as you are, I will pray 
for you, if you will tell me what became of my 
son—my child! I was so very near death; but 
I heard some one say, ‘It is a boy ;” and then the 
whole air was red as blood about me; and when 
I recovered I was in a cell—the ceil of a madhouse; 
and they said I had been there for ten long 
years !” | 

“Why, they told me you were dead!” 

“That was to conceal that I escaped !” 

oe Ah py 

“ One year since, I escaped! From that time 
to this I have followed you--I have dogged your 
footsteps—I have been as a shadow to. you— 
because I resolved upon asking you this question ° 
‘Where is my son?’ I ask you now !” 

“Then I don’t know anything about him!” 

‘Then you die!” 

-“ Die? die? Linda!” 

“Vengeance long delayed cometh at last! I 
Say that you die! When your desertion of me 
was manifest, I took poison. It did not kill. You 
see I am here, and I ask you where is my son? 
You do not know—you, the father—or you will 
not know—you the careless sybarite, who cares 
for nothing, loves nothing!” 

“Stop! stop! I think I can find out what you 
want to know. In fact, 1 knowI can. But if I 
am murdered, you will never know.” 

** You shall, live then!” 

“Ah! yes!” 

The Regent drew a long breath of relief. 

“You shall live then, George, Prince of Wales; 
but until you give me this information, and I am 
convinced that it is truthful, I will haunt you !” 

“Haunt me?” 

“Yes! At bed and board, sleeping and 
waking; in the inmost recesses of your palace ; 
when you are at the revel with your associates— 
when least you expect me, I will rise up before 

No. 2.—Dark Woman, 
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‘poor heart, and placed there in its stead strange 


} him not, and [am your shadow—your destiny ! 
» Farewell! 


“have a clue to what became of the boy.” 


your eyes, and I will say to you, ‘Where is my 
son?’ One year I will give you to answer me.” 

“One year ?” 

“Yes ; one year!” 

** And what then ?” 

‘* We will conclude he is no more!” 

“Conclude that now ?” 

“* Do you assure me of it 2?” 

“Well, I—I suppose if I do, you and I are 
done with each other ?” 

“No! We will go together!” 

‘*Together? Where?” 

“To another and a better world than this, to 
seek him!” 

“Mad! mad!” 

“Tt may be so, but that is my determination. 
Find him for me, and I forgive you; and he and I 
will never cross your path again. Otherwise E.am 
the enemy of you, and all belonging to you. The 
gift of prophecy is upon me even now. You have 
a daughter.” | 

“ Charlotte!” 

“Yes ! She will wed with onewho, as an adven- 
turer, will not have the audacity to seek her hand, 
but she will offer it to him; and from trouble and 
poverty he will rise to kingship, but not here-— 
not here! She will perish ! There shall be mourn- 
ing in the land, for she will perish! I sea it all 
now, as if in a glass.” 

* “Stop, stop — Linda, you were once so dif- 
ferent—so very mild and gentle !” 

_'“*T was, until you stole the suashine from this 
fires. Find.me my son, and you are free! Find 
We shall soon meet again. I will 
give you some time to find the answer to the ques- 
tion I ask of you.” 

“Stop! stop, Linda! I—a—stay—I think I 

* Ah!” 

“Which I will investigate, and if he yet 
live is 

“Oh, heaven !” . 

“Tf he yet live, I will, on condition of your 
silence, provide for him.” 

“No! no! To me—-to me! He must come to 
me. To me, ever and ever—my compensation !” 

“Well, be it so. But you must let me know 
where to find you?” 

“In the air!” 

“The air ?” 

“Yes, go forth into the air and speak a mes- 
sage to me: I shall hear it.” 

“To you, as Linda Mowbray ?” 

“No, I am called something else now.” 

“ What 2. what?” 

“THe DarK Woman!” 


CHAPTER IV. re 


THE REGENT MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH “PAUL'S 
CHICKENS,” AND HAS TO FIND RANSOM. 


No sooner had Linda uttered the name with 
which she concluded her interview with the Re~ 
gent, than she left the royal box with an 
abruptness that almost looked like a magical dis=. 
appearance, ; 
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The Regent cried out after her, “Stop! stop! 
I don’t comprehend. I don’t at all understand 
what you mean? Oh, you won't stop! You will 
_ be off, will you? Well, we shall soon seo! Ha! 
yes, we shall soon see!” 

He once more approached the curtain that 
shut out the royal box fromthe ante-room in 
which the singular conference had taken place, 
and this time, when he moved the curtain aside, 
he was intensely gratified to find himself alone, 
and quite unimpeded by any one in what he 
meant to do. 

The pit of the theatre was in possession of the 
party of Foot Guards, and the Regent cailed out 
in aloud voice, ‘‘ Who is there in command? Who 
is there? © Who-is the officer in command ?” 

‘‘ Captain Greenworth, now,” said a sergeant. 

“Then let every door be guarded, and arrest 
any one who attempts to leave the house. I am 
the Regent !” 

Captain Greenworth thought it very strange 
that, immediately upon making this speech, the 
Regent should utter an odd sort of howl and dis- 
appear from the front of the box. 

But, from the pit, it was not possible to see 
that two powerful men had suddenly pounced 
upon him, and by main force lifted him from the 
box and carried him back to the ante-room, and 
from the ante-room to the passage beyond it. 

“Help! murder !” 

“ Another word, and you are a dead man!” 

‘‘Y amthe Prince of Wales! Treason! treason! 
I am the Prince of Wales!” 

“‘ We know it,” said the same voice. 

“And I tells you what it is,” said the other 
man who had hold of him. ‘We are Paul’s 
Chickens—that’s what we are.” 

“Paul's Chickens? Good gracious!” 

“Ah, you have heard of us, no doubt.” 

“Murder! That’s my watch you are taking— 

my purse—my rings! Stop! Murder! Help!” 
There was a scuffling sound, and his Royal 
Highness found himself slipping down a narrow 
staircase, not in the natural feet foremost way, 
' which he would have preferred, but head fore- 
most, and with a celerity that he would fain have 
arrested, but could not, until he came with an 
alarming bump to the landing below. 

Then he found himself alone; but he was 
minus his purse, his watch, rings, and the dia- 
mond stud-buttons of his waistcoat. 

“Murder! Help! Murder!” 

“ Hilloal” said a voice. ‘Ara you, too, lost 
in the mazes of this house.” 

“Eh? Who are you?” 

‘*My name is Allan Fearon. For the love of 
heaven, I pray you say if you know of the route 
out of this place ?” 

“‘ But are you a Paul’s Chicken?” 

“A what 2?” 

“A Paul’s Chicken. Because if you are, I 
have nothing left—not a guinea, By Jove, they 
left my diamond shoe-buckles!” 

So impressed was the Regent with the idea that 
every one he met was intent upon plundering 
him, that now he was aware of the fact that his 
diamond shoe-buckles had escaped the ‘two men 
who had made him pay ransom, his great object 
was to escape from Allan Fearon. 

But the young man dashed forward and caught 
him by the arm, just as he was on the point of 
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ascending the stairs that he had so recently fallen 
down. 

“Do not—oh, do not go, if you can guide us 
from this place, sir!” he said. 

“I cannot—I cannot!” 

‘And yet you would fly from here with speed !. 
You, perhaps, know where this staircase leads to. 
There seems to come a dim light upon it from 
somewhere. I do not ask for myself, but here.is 
a young creature whom I would fain save from, a 
sad death.” 

“Don’t trouble me! don’t trouble me! What's 
that tome? Keep off, will you?” 

“No! I willnot keep off! I will follow you! 
She may yet live!” 

Allan Fearon lifted poor Marian in his arms, 
and dashed after the Prince, who ascended the 
stairs that led to the royal box as rapidly as he 


could, calling out as he went, ‘* Help !—help, 


here!—help! Captain of the guard, I say! 
Help, here! Thieves! Murder!” 

They all reached the royal box together—the 
Regent, Allan Fearon, and the miserable Marian, 
in his arms. 

A cry of joy burst from the lips of Allan 
Fearon when he saw the open area of the theatre 
before him, and he called out, “Saved! saved! 
We are saved! Ob, my own dear Marian, look 
up, if it be but for one moment, for you are in 
safety now.” 

The Regent was quickly recognised by the 
officers who were in the pit superintending the 
removal of the dead and the dying. The fire had 
made no progress in the substantial portions of 
the building, and had died ont. The pit, though, 
was well illuminated by a number of flambeaux 
which had been brought into the place. 

A short ladder was soon elevated to the royal 
box, and the Regent descended. 

“That will do,” he said. 

“Held! hold!” said Allan Fearon. 

“Friends of your Royal Highness?” asked the 
Captain of the guard as he looked up at Allan 
and his fair companion. ; 

“No, no. Not at all—not at all.” 

‘*‘ No,” said Allan Fearon, as be held the ladder 
firmly and descended with Marian—‘ no, we are 
not friends of his Royal Highness. We are saved 
with him, but not by him. Courage, courage, 
dear Marian; all is well now!” 

Allan dashed out of the theatre, but the moment 
he reached the vestibule he saw that there was a 
good bright fire burning close to the box-office, 
and that several of the sufferers from the con- 
fusion within were stretched on couches brought 
from the saloons by it. 

Some surgeons from the immediate neighbour- 
hood were at hand, and Allan, as he placed Marian 
tenderly on one of the couches, said, ‘ Pray, 


- gentlemen, for the love of God, tell me if she be 


alive or dead ?” 

One of the surgeons looked in the eyes of 
Marian and placed his hand upon her heart, 

“Tt is but a swoon.” 

‘‘ Thank heaven !” 

Shouts and cries at this moment rent the air, 
and several of the dead were carried out in the 
arms of their relatives. 

Then with a sudden rush, a tall stalwart man 
made his appearance in the vestibule, and holding 
his hands above his head while every feature of 
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his face was convulsed with grief, he said, ‘Who 
has seen her? Who has seen my child? Buta 
child yet. Sprite, they call her. Who has seen 
her? Oh, God! speak to me, some of you. You 
need not heed who or whatIam. A bold, bad 
man, you will perhaps say, and some of you may 
know that there is a price upon my head. But I 
now ask you for my child! Who has seen her? 
A ‘Folly.’ One of the poor girls who came here 
as a ‘Folly,’ so they told me. Ah! she is here! 
here! Ha! ha! She lives !—she lives!” 

With a bound, this man darted forward to the 
couch on which Marian was reclining. It was 
her dress as a “ Folly” which had attracted him— 
the bright colours of the fanciful costume—the 
silver bells that hung from all parts of it. He 
thought it was his daughter; but one glance at 
the face disabused him of the idea. 

With a deep sigh, he clasped his hands over 
his eyes, as he said, ‘Not mine! Not my little 
one! Lost!—she is lost! Killed! Well, sir, 
look you! There is a reward of a couple of hun- 
dred pounds for Jack Singleton, housebreaker and 
highwayman. They call me Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, at times. Take me!—I am sick of life! 
Take me now; and [ ask but for one thing, and 
that is, that you will jay me by the side of my 
child! Take me who will! Take me!” 

There was something heartrending, and yet 
noble and great, about the appearance of this 
man, as, with his arms extended, he thus, in so 
public a place, proclaimed who and what he was. 

But no one stepped forward to lay a hand upon 
him. 

Then a sudden thought struck Allan Fearon, 
and he darted forward to Jack, as he said, 
‘“* T—J—can tell you !” 

“You are young and slight,” said Jack, as he 
scanned the figure of the youth; ‘‘ but you may 
as well have the two hundred pounds as any one 
else.” 

“No, no; I don’t mean that!” 

“What then? Do you want to kill me?”- 

“No, no! But tell me, was your daughter a 
slight, fair girl, with long ringlets ?” 

* Yes !—yes !” 

“ Looking not above fifteen years of age ?” 

““ Yes—she was! Qh, that word ‘was!’” 

“ Dressed as a ‘ Folly ?’” 

“Yes !—yes !” 

“ A gentle voice?” 

“Like a young bird!” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack bLarst into tears. 

“Come with me, and I will take you to where, 
I hope, I placed her in safety.” 

A shout of joy burst from the robber’s lips, and, 
in another moment, he dashed into the theatre 
after Allan Fearon, who, as he passed Marian, just 
had time to cry out, ‘ Rest in safety, dearest, for 
a few short minutes, and I will again be with 
you! 1? 
|. Into the pit of that vast building plunged the 

‘ housebreaker and Allan Fearon, and the young 
man strove to recollect in which direction his face 
had been when he swung the fainting young girl 
into one of the first tiers of boxes. 
- “Ah, I know now!” he said. 

this, or ‘this 1 

Jack Singleton, by an exertion of strength and 
agility which was all the more extraordinary in 
® man of his height, placed one hand only on the 
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edge of the box, and vaulted, not into it, but on 
to the front ledge of it. 

““Here!—here! She is here!” he cried. 
dear little one! My own dear Lucy!” 

The “ Folly,” with all her fanciful and pretty 
costume, had lain faint and unable to move in 
that box since the time that Allan Fearon had 
rescued her from the trampling throng below, and 
placed her init for safety. Now she was tenderly 
held in her father’s arms, and the rough robbers 
tears fell like rain upon the fair childish face. 

‘‘' Your poor mother is dead and gone,” he said, 
‘and I have left you to your own devices, my 
little one; and you took to the stage, while I was 
on the road, or cracking a erib, or crying, 
‘Stand!’ on the broad Mall of the Park; but I 
did not forget you, Lucy,—your father never 
forgot you, my dear.” 

The childlike eyes of the “Folly” looked in 
the face of the housebreaker and highwayman, 
and the little silver bells tinkled ey as she 
moved to see him better. 

She did not know him. 

When an infant, he had left her to the chance 
care of the world, and she did not know him. He 
had watched over her in secret, and knew where 
she was and what she was about; but he had 
hesitated to damp the spirit of the young heart by 
letting her know that she was the robber’s child. 
It was only on this occasion, when he had thought 
her dead, that, forgetting all caution, all reserve, 
all care, he had flown to seek her, and when he 
held her in his arms he forgot that she knew not 
she had a father. 

But the look of fear and surprise that now 
came over the face of the young creature brought 
all the past back to him. 

He leant gently forward, and lifted her into the 
pit of the theatre, as he said, “‘ Miss,—that is, 
my—that is, I mean, miss—I am glad you are 
safe. Iam your—that is, a poor fellow, you see, 
who loves, who admires your pretty dancing and 
your pretty face, and likes to hear the tinkle of 
the little silver bells about your dress. God bless 
you, my dear! Good bye, miss—good bye !” 

“Oh, joy!” said the ‘‘ Folly.” “Iam saved” 

“* Good—good bye!” 

“ Joy!—joy! And I am not hurt! 
I shall dance again, and sing again!” 

She picked up, from among the fallen spangles 
of the huge chandelier, a “toy,” as it was called. 
It was one of the little wands that the “ Follies ” 
had with them, and which were covered with 
silver bells. She shook it in the air, and twirled 
round and round in a dance that was so gracetul 
and beautiful, that the rough soldiers, and the men 
with the flambeaux, and the police-officers, and 
the workmen of the theatre, burst into applause. 

“Tm a ‘Folly! Ha! ha!” she laughed,—“ I’m 
a ‘Folly,’ and I dance, and I sing! Ha! hai 
Well, poor man, who are you, eh?” 

It was to her father she spoke. 

“And you, eh?” 

That was to Allan Fesron. 

“Thoughtless butterfly,” said Allan. 

“Yes, Lam. Oh, I thought I was kised!” 

There was at this moment a rush of three men 
into the area of the pit, and one of them cried 
out, as he held a gilt staff in his hand. and pointed 
out to Sixteen-stringed Jack, “Seize that man, 
in the King’s name!” 
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Jack stood up in the front of the box, and said 
im quite a different tone to any he had yet 
spoken in, “* Ah, Mr. Chesterman, is that you ?” 

“Jt is, my fine fellow, and you are nabbed at 
last.” 

** Am 1?” 

“Yes, you are. Out of the way !” 

The “ Folly” was rudely pushed aside. 
gave aslight cry, and seemed hurt. 

Allan Fearon with one well-directed blow sent 
the officer reeling some paces off, and then he fell 
with a crash among the fallen chandelier glass. 

““ Whatever duty you may have here,” said 
Allan, “it need not be accompanied by brutality 
towards a young girl.” 

“Seize him! seize that fellow!” said the officer. 
“ He is an accomplice of Sixteen-stringed Jack.” 

‘Get away,” whispered an oflicer to Allan; 
“you only served Chesterman right, and we don’t 
want to take you. Get away while you can.” 


She 
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CHAPTER V. 


SHOWS HOW THE DARK WOMAN RESCUES SIXTEEN- 
STRINGED JACK FROM THE OFFICERS, 


Tue pretty little “ Folly ” screamed aloud now; 
and going close to the front of the box, in which 
was Jack, she held out her little wand with the 
silver bells on it, as though that would be a suf- 
ficient protection against the assault of the 
officers. 

Allan Fearon might easily enough have profited 
by the fall of Chesterman, the constable, and at 
once made his escape; but he did not choose to do 
so; it was not in his nature to provide for his own 
safety, while any one in whom he felt an interest 
was still in danger. 

So Allan Fearon remained: but he stood on his 
guard against any sudden assault by the constable, 
who was scrambling to his feet. 

‘In the King’s name!—in the King’s name!” 
cried Chesterman. “I call npon you in the King’s 
name !” 

The officer of the Foot Guards had by this time 
got his men in order; and instead of going to the 
constable’s assistance, he called out, ‘* March !” 

The soldiers began to stride out of the theatre. 

‘‘Stop, Captain! I call on you to assist me !” 

“ Are you a magistrate ?” 

vets CS 

“Then you have no power to call on me to 
assist; and I will trouble you to take your hand 
off my sleeve, or you may have another fall 
among that broken glass.” ‘ 

“Very well!” cried the constable.’ “Then I 
call upon you, my fine fellows—you with the 
flambeaux; and if there are any other constables 
here, besides my two mates, I call upon them. 
That is Sixteen-stringed Jack, the notorious 
housebreaker, highwayman, and footpad; and I 
call upon you all to aid and assist me in his cap- 
ture. Now, come on! You will all share in the 
reward, you know !” 

This last argument seemed to be worth all the 
others, for until it was used no one seemed much 
inclined to stir in the matter; but as soon as it 
was uttered there was a general rush towards the 
box in which was Jack, to capture him. 
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“T have the pleasure to bid you all good night, 
gentlemen,” said Jack. 

He turned as he spoke to leave the box by the 
door which opened into the lobby; he tried it, but 
that door was locked. 

“We have him!” cried Chesterman; ‘we have 
him !” 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘since this is shut up I will 
try the next storey.” 

Quick as thought, Jack jumped on to the edge of 
the box ; and saluting Chesterman with a kick that 
sent, him backwards among his companions, he 
climbed up the column that connected the box he 
had been in with the next tier above him, and 
was out of reach. 

The officers were now getting angry. They had 
a force of about twenty men in all, and Chester- 
man called out, ‘‘Shoot him like a dog, if he won’t 
be taken alive. I know the theatre well, and will 
soon go round and hunt him down to you, who 
will stay below here.” 

The little ‘Folly’ screamed now, as Chester- 
man drew a pistol from his pocket. 

One of the men who had been in the theatre 
when Jack had come to seek his child there, whis- 
pered to Chesterman, “ Bless my heart, Mr. Ches- 
terman! I know how to make him give himself 
up in half a minute.” 

“You do?” 

“To be sure!” 

“ How Oe 

“ How much shall I have?” 

“Twenty pounds !” 


“Done! That's his little girl!” 
79 Ah bg ‘ 

‘‘ His daughter !” 

“ Good !” 


Chesterman made a dart at the “ Folly,” and 
catching her by the arm, he whirled her round 
once, and then as she half crouched at his feet and 
screamed, he cried out as he held the pistol to her 
head, ‘If Sixteen-stringed Jack don’t give him- 
self up in half a minute, I will blow this girl’s 
brains out” 

‘** Hold, villain!” cried Jack. 

**T will count thirty seconds.” 

‘“‘No! no! I come!” 

“T ‘thought so!” 

“ Harm her not, on your life!” 

“He shall not! He dare not!” cried Allan; 
but before he could make a dash at Chesterman, 
he was seized by half a dozen of the officers, and 
he could not shake them off. 

“ Are youmen?” he cried. ‘' Would you see 
a mere child like that murdered in cold blood 
before your faces 2?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Chesterman. ‘Ha! ha!” 

‘“‘T come! I come!” cried Jack, as he clambered 
rapidly down the sides of the boxes. ‘ Harm not 
ahair of her head! I come! I come!” 

He alighted with a bound in the bit. 

‘Seize him!” shouted Chesterman, as he let go 
his hold of the girl. “Seize him, and clap the 
bracelets on him.” 

The “ Folly ” tiled shrieking with fear; and the 
little silver bells jangled strangely. 

‘“What’s that ? What? what?” cried Chester- 
man, as he shaded his eyes with his hand. 

One of those singularly lustrous crimson lights 
that we see at the theatres in the last scene of 
spectacular pieces, suddenly lit up the whole vast 
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This light came from the 


area of the house. 
royal box; and when all eyes were directed to- 
wards it, there appeared quite in the front of it 
a figure in a female dress, but masked, and with 
a conical shaped hat and feather on her head. 

The crimson light behind her threw the figure 
into strong relief, and Chesterman, the moment he 
saw her, called out, ‘It is the Dark Woman!” 

A shrill whistle sounded piercingly in the air, 
and from boxes—stalls—from behind columns— 
from the back of the stage—and from every pos- 
sible hiding-place, there rushed out men; and 
Sixteen-stringed Jack at once called out, ‘‘Saved! 
—gsaved! ‘These are ‘Paul’s Chickens,’ or I am 
much mistaken !” 

“Then I will have some revenge upon you!” 
said Chesterman ; and he levelled his pistol at the 
Dark Woman, and fired. 

She did not move in the least, nor did she speak ; 
nor did any of the men, to the number of about 
thirty, who were called by Jack ‘*Paul’s Chickens,” 
make any further movement than merely appearing 
in the house. 

Chesterman must have been mad, for, in his 
rage, he drew another pistol from his pocket, and 
seemed on the point of firing at Jack; but he 
changed bis aim; and seeing the ‘Folly’ in a 
corner—whither she had flown for protection—he 
fired at her, saying, ‘‘ That will be most mis- 
chievous, I take it! Now, my men, ‘escape’ is the 
word; for we are outnumbered, I fancy, here!” 

The Dark Woman made a slight gesture with 
her left arm towards Chesterman; and the thirty 

“men who had so mysteriously appeared made a 
rush towards him, and he was captured. 

Jack had flown to the young girl, but she was 
unhurt; and he stood a few paces from her, re- 
garding her with looks of ineffable affection. 

The Dark Woman made another signal, and 
then there was a screaming cry.. 

A noose had been fitted round the neck of Ches- 
terman, and, as the vivid crimson light died ont, 
he was run up to one of the pillars of the boxes, 
and hung twenty feet from the floor. 

The torches and flambeaux were dashed out, all 
but one, and then a voice cried, in strange, high 
tones, ‘Follow, all who would look upon the 
morning sky once again! Follow!—follow!” 

Whoever it was that bore that one torch ran 
quite round the whole arena of the stage and pit 
with it—apparently for the purpose of collecting 
all the persons who were then present; and they 
were all so collected; for they streamed after the 
torch-bearer in an excited throng, until they found 
that he left the interior of the house, and sought 
the vestibule, — 

Another moment, and all were gone except 
Allan Fearon, who, once more in the vestibule of 
the house, after the exciting and strange scene he 
had witnessed within it, looked eagerly for Marian. 

“Marian !—Marian !” he cried. ‘ Where are 
you? Where—can any one here tell me ?—is the 
young person in the costume of a ‘ Folly,’ who was 
here, in a swoon, on a couch ?” 

“Oh,” said the young man, “you mean the 
young ‘ Folly’ you brought out of the house ?” 

“'Yes—yes!” 

“Oh, her uncle took her away.” 

“ Her uncle ?” 

“Yes. In a coach.” 

“Her uncle? She has no uncle!” 
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‘‘He said he was; and lifted her up, and took 
her off with him.” 

“‘ She was still insensible ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Lost! lost! Oh, heaven, my Marian! Lost 
for ever tome! Marian! Marian! Marian!” 

Allan Fearon rushed out into the street. It 
was broad daylight, and he stood, stunned and 
bewildered, beneath the colonnade of the Opera 
House. 

The events of that one night were over. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TAKES THE READER INTO THE VAULTS OF ST. 
PAUL'S, AND RELATES TO MOST MYSTERIOUS 
PROCEEDINGS, 


EVENTS crowd upon us. The strange and mys- 
terious events, of which these pages are the 
authentic records, involve so many circumstances 
that, at the period of their occurrence, occupied the 
attention of the highest and the noblest of the 
land, that we are compelled, ia a somewhat frag- 
mental fashion, to catch at the more salient points 
in the strange drama of real life which we pour- 
tray. 

Our scenes will range from the highest to the 
lowest; from the Court— from the bed-chamber 
of Royalty to the squalid habitations of crime 
and poverty; and now it is to that subterraneous 
structure which lies beneath St. Paul’s Cathedral 
—almost a church beneath a church—that we 
must direct attention. 

To those gloomy vaults, in which repose many 
of the illustrious dead, but which, then, for a long 
period had been deserted—for it had happened 
that the old Abbey of Westminster had come 
more into fashion for the reception of departed 
greatness than St. Paul’s. 

London, at the period of which we write, had 
been for two years—or rather more—subject to 
depredations of so extraordinary a character that 
the utmost vigilance of the police authorities had 
not been sufficient to fathom the mystery. 

All that was known fo the police and the public 
.was, that there was some association known by 
the cant term of St. Paul’s Chickens, or simply 
Paul’s Chickens; but what was the extent of the 
association, what sort of people it contained, and 
how to strike a successful blow at it, were matters 
that had hitherto eluded all the strength and all 
the power that had been brought to bear upon the 
questfon. 

It is’for us to render that clear now which was 
so mysterious then. 

The time is midnight! 

The date is the second of February—the night 
after the strange events and the sad disaster at 
the Italian Opera House; and the brief winter's 
day, which had been gloomy and threatening, 
had subsided into a night of black and terribly 
increased frost. 

The Thames had already been frozen ove for 
more than three weeks. A quantity of blackened 
and dirty snow lay upon the streets of the City. 
Huge bonfires had been lit here and there, in order 
that the destitute and shivering wretches in the 
streets should not actually die of the cold. 
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The dim oil lamps which were around St. Paul’s 
Churchyard shed but a faint and sickly light 
around them; and, in many cases, over the town, 
as well as those in the City, the oil would coagu- 
late, so that the lamp would either go out alto- 
gether, or burn with alight not exceeding that 
of a pin’s point in size. 

Twelve o'clock on this night of cold and 
wretchedness then sounded from the clock of St, 
Paul’s, when a man, with a careless, easy gait, 
walked slowly along by the railings of the old 
cathedral, opposite to Doctors’ Commons. 

All that side of the way—if side of the way it 
might be called, for there was no footpath—was 
involved in the deepest gloom; but there was one 
part, in a sort of recess made by the shape of the 
fore court of the cathedral, where the darkness 
was so intense you could scarcely have seen your 
hand before your eyes. 

It was into this darkness that the man we have 
mentioned seemed to go, as if he had entered a 


_ Cavern. 


He disappeared there. 

In a few moments another man came and 
went in the same way. 

Then two; then one alone; and so on, in twos 
or threes sometimes, but mostly alone, thirty men 
strolled, within half an hour, round the railings of 
St. Paul’s, and all disappeared at that dark—that 
more than dark place in the massive iron-work 
about the fore court of the cathedral. 

And now we change the scene. 

We are in the vaults—those dismal vaults 
which depress the imagination, and seem to 
thicken the air which languidly circulates in 
them. 

Supported by thick stunted columns, there is a 
space of about forty feet square; and far away, 
beneath*other clusters of columns, there stretch 
vaults and passages, which traverse the foundations 
of the place in every possible direction. 

In this space of about forty feet there is a 

strange spectral kind of light, by which its stone 
flooring, and its gloomy walls, and low ceiling, 
are all faintly visible. 
_In the very centre of this open space there 
stood a sedan chair. The use of such vehicles, if 
they can be called such, in the open streets, was 
going rapidly out at the period of our story, but 
they were not so entirely obsolete as they are at 
present, when it would be difficult to find one even 
A3 a Curiosity. 

This sedan chair, then, stood there without 
poles or bearers, as if some of the dead who lay 
buried beneath tae flagstones of those dreary 
vaults were expected to. rise from the cold ob- 
struction of the grave, and to sally out in it for 
the purpose of striking terror into the hearts of 
the living. 

Not a sound until twelve o'clock struck was 
heard in the vaults, and then there hobbled from 
a remote vista of columns an old man who carried 
a lantern. 

The lantern he hung upon ‘a nail behind one of 
the columns, so that it shed some light about it, 
but did not bewilder by its glare; and then he, in 
a bent attitude, approached the sedan chair, and 
when he got close to it, he seemed to humble 
himself before it like some devotee before a shrine, 

“Hem!” he said, “ may poor old Zachary Bolt 
hope that madam is well 2?” 


“Well!” said a voice from the interior of the 
sedan chair. 

‘Hem! there is no news. Canon Holmes, he 
sent for me, and he says, ‘Zachary,’ says he, ‘do 
you know why all the—a—the—-a May I 
speak, madam?” 

“Yes!” 

“*Why,’ says he, ‘all the thieves and vaga- 
bonds in London now go by the name of Paul's 
Chickens?’ says Canon Holmes. ‘No,’ says I,‘ your 
reverence,’ says I, ‘no. Since I have been sexton 
here, which is a matter of thirty years,’ says 
y Ge 

* Silence!” 

“ Yes, madam. 

“* Well?” 

“‘ This is the second of February.” 

‘* Well 2” 

‘‘Ah, madam, do you not remember that my 
son Abel on this very day last year was saved by 
you? He was a wild boy was Abel—a very wild 
boy; but he rests in peace now. Yon, madam, 
though, saved him from the hangman.” 

‘““No more!” said the voice from the sedan 
chair; “‘no more! They come! To your duty !”, 

“Yes, madam, yes; I will open the south door 
—I will open the south door.” 

Zachary went fearlessly enough about that, 
gloomy place, and he opened a small door in an 
obscure corner which led from the churchyard to 
the vaults. 

Then the first man who had so mysteriously 
disappeared by the railings opposite Doctors’ 
Commons tapped at that door. | ; 

“Who and what?” said Zachary. 

‘(A farmer,” replied the man. 

“‘ What duty?” said Zachary. 

“To count the Chickens.” 

“That will do.” 

Zachary admitted the man, who then stationed 
himself just within the little doorway as a senti- 
nel who was to let no one pass without a watch-> 
word. 

Soon, then, there arrived one who tapped at the: 
small door, upon which this map who was within 
looked through a barred grating that was in it, and 
said, ‘‘ Who knocks ?” 

“A Chicken.” 

“Whose Chicken ?” 

“ Paul’s.” 

“ Come in.’ 

This process of question and answer was re- 
peated until twenty-nine men had passed the 
small door, and then he who had been the sen- 
tinel of the night fastened it and came down 
the stone steps that led to the vault, in the centre 
of which was the sedan chair with the mysterious 
and hidden occupant. 

These thirty men stood in a throng round the 


But, madam ?” 


sedan chair. 


They had a strange spectral-like appearance, 


-and they were profoundly silent until the same 


voice that had addressed the sexton, Zachary Bolt, 
said, “ Are all present ?” 

‘* All,” murmured the voices of the thirty men. 

“Who wishes to speak ?” 

“T,” said one. 

* Speak, then !” 

“T want to propose that Jack Singleton, whe 
is commonly called Sixteen-stringed Jack, should 
be admitted a member of the association.” 
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“Ttis agreed, if he will be true,” said the voice 
from the sedan chair. ‘ Where is he ?” 

“He stands by the third lamp-post from the 
corner of Ludgate Hill.” 

‘“‘ Fetch him, but let him give the first promise 
to be silent as the grave.” 

T'wo of the men left the vaults, and there was 
a death-like stillness until they returned, leading 
another man with them, who was blindfolded, 
and kept so for some time longer. 

‘“‘ He is here,” said one. 

“Yes, I am here,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
“though I hardly know what for.” 

‘‘ Listen!” said the voice from the sedan chair. 

‘‘ With all my ears,” said Jack. 

“This is an association composed of persons, 
all of whom have the sense of gratitude for some 
personal favour received, or some rare protection 
afforded to him. Some have been taken from 
prison—some have been saved from the rope— 
al) have the protection of such power as I wield, 
and which is great and secret!” 

“ And,” said Jack, ‘ what are we all?” 

_ “ We are called ‘ Paul's Chickens!” 

‘“‘ Ah!—-we crack cribs, stop coaches, and do 
such daring things as a strong force alone can do, 
by acting together and understanding each other. 
I know what we are now.” 

“We redress some wrongs,” added the voice 
from the sedan chair. ‘‘ We punish guilt and 
gave innocence at times. We use the power 
we possess against oppression; and I who govern 
this assembly permit not. its meanest member to 
perish, if it cost a prince’s crown in wealth to save 
him! You know me all!” 

The front of the sedan chair was fiung open, 
and the Dark Woman appeared. 

A murmur of satisfaction passed from lip to lip, 
and every head was bowed, 

“‘ John Singleton, will you be one of us ?” 

“T hardly know. You say that all are bound 
by some personal feeling of gratitude. Now, I am 
not aware of that in my case?” 

“ Do you so soon forget ?” 

“‘ What am I to remember ?” 

“That there was one who stood in a glare 
of crimson light to save you and yours.” 

“Are you that one ?” 

“ Unbind his eyés.” 

The bandage was at once removed from before 
the eyes of Jack, and he saw by the dim light in 
the vault the Dark Woman, even as he had seen 
her, and a3 she had been recognised by the police 
officer who was left hanging in the Opera House. 

“Yes,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, “I know 
you now again, but I wished you to declare your- 
self; and all I can say. is that I am yours, heart 
and soul.” 

“ Be it so! 


And now for action! There is 


| work to do to-night !” 


“‘ We are ready!” said the Paul’s Chickens, as 
with one voice. 

“One moment,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack,— 
“one moment. Hear me.” 

“ Speak !” 

“I feel that not only my own life was probably 
saved last night by this association, but my child 
was rescued from great danger. That feeling 
binds me to you all, and I am glad to be able to 
return you in some way the favour you have done 
tome. I have some information to give to you all.” 


“Stop!” said the Dark Woman. 

“Very good,” said Jack. 

“Before this information is given, I want to 
speak to Merlin, to Keys, to Shucks, and to 
Brads.” 

Four of the association stepped forward and 
bent down their heads to the Dark Woman, 
who whispered something to them in a very low 
tone. 

They then glided away in the darkness. 

** Proceed,” said the Dark Woman—“ proceed, 
John Singleton. I will hear you now!” 

‘* Then what I wish to say is, that a strong 
force of constables is collecting in the cathedral 
above, and that I feel pretty sure we shall all be 
pounced upon like so many rats in a trap before 
another hour is over our heads.” 

There was a visible commotion among the 
assembly. 

‘‘T know it,” said the Dark Woman. 

A half-stifled ery came from some distance off, 
and the four men who had been whispered to by 
the Dark Woman came forward, carrying some- 
thing, which, when they cast it down at her feet, 
appeared to be Zachary Bolt, firmly gagged and 
tied. 

“T knew it,” added the Dark Woman; “and 
this is the traitor !” 

Zachary kicked convulsively. 

““T have no doubt, whatever,” added the Dark 
Woman, “ but that the whole churchyard is well 
watched and surrounded to night, and that there 
is a large force of constables in the cathedral 
above.” 

There was an uneasy movement among the 
Paul's Chickens. 

“This man,” added the Dark Woman, as she 
put her foot on the prostrate form of Zachary 
Bolt, “has betrayed us to Canon Holmes. He 
told me so.” 

‘The Canon ?” said Jack. 

“6 Yes.” 

“You know him 2?” 

‘I know everybody !” 

Jack drew back and whistled faintly. 

‘“‘T¢ seems,” he added, ‘ we are in a fix.” 

Gh No 7 

Jack made not af all a bad bow. 

““No!” added the Dark Woman. “It is my 
duty, as it is my pleasure, to save you all, for 
have I not saidthat there is work to do to-night ?” 

There was a breathless stillness. 

The Dark Woman continued: her voice was 
deep and impressive; there was, too, an unusual 
wildness ef tone about it, as though she spoke 
under feelings of strong excitement which she 
could scarcely control. ‘' Yes,” she added, “I 
tell you all that there is work to do to-night— 
you all I tell, for whom I have toiled—you whom 
I have rescued from difficulties, from dangers, and 
from death.” 

A confused, strange sound was now heard in the 
cathedral above. It must have been a loud noise, 
too, to reach the ears of those persons who were 
assembled in the gloomy vaults. It resembled the 
heavy shutting of some ponderous door more than 
anything else. 

“‘ You hear?” said the Dark Woman, “ You hear, 
all of you, that sound? It has a meaning!” 

“What meaning 2?” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
in his bold, careless way. 
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A marble slab that cevered a flight of steps 
descending to these vaults from the body of the 
old cathedral had been raised, and suffered to fall 
back most heavily. 

“Then,” said Jack, 
danger, mates!” 

He took from his pocket a pistol as he spoke, 
and began to pat it on one side, to shake the 
priming well into its proper place. 

There was a sensation among the thirty Paul’s 
Chickens. 

Zachary, the sexton, gave a few more convul- 
sive kicks and plunges. 

A dull, rattling sound now came from above, 
and then there was another heavy blow upon the 
pavement of the cathedral. 

“he thick iron grating that lies beneath the 
marble slabs in the edifice above has been 
unlocked and removed!” said the Dark Woman. 

“Then they come?” said Jack Singleton. 

“Yes, they come!” 

“Well, my good comrades, we can but have a 
fight for it!” 

“No, no; you will all of you remain here until 
you hear from me again. I will save you all; 
and there need be no fight—there shall be no 
fight! I have well provided against all this, 
because I knew it! Who will have faith in me, 
and stir not, speak not, let him hear or see what 
he may ?” 

There was a general cry of assent. 

Jack Singleton alone had not joined in it. 

“ Look you here, madam!” he said. ‘‘ I am one 
accustomed to look after myself, and to take my 
own part, and I would rather do so now, if it’s 
all the same! 1 have my horse waiting at the 
corner of Bridge Street; and if I can only reach 
it, I will let them come after me if they like!” 

“Then you cease to be one of us!” said the 
Dark Woman. ‘And you forget your child!” 

‘My Lucy ?” 

“Yes! For her sake, I command you!” 

“ For Lucy’s sake 2?” 

“Hiven so!” 

** But——-” 

“Ask no more! TI tell you that the toils of the 
destroyer are about her! I tell you that the eye of 
the human basilisk has lighted upon her! But I 
will save her! And you will obey me, in order 
that I may save her !” 

The powerful man shook with emotion. 

‘You know,” he said,—‘ you know (he bent 
close to her as he spoke)—-you know what is 
known to few—the secret of my life! My child! 
my own dear child! who does not even know that 
she has a father! You know that I love her 
better than my life—that I keep my existence 
secret from her, that she may be spared the pang 
that might otherwise, some day, be hers, when 
death closes my career !” 

“1 do know it. I adjure you by her name to 
obey me now!” 

““Y submit !” 

A loud rumbling noise came from the cathe- 
dral above them. 

- ‘The Dark Woman stepped towards a long narrow 
passage that led from the vault. They all saw 
that she had a key in her hand, and before she 
disappeared from their straining eyes in that dim 
and dusky place, she spoke. 

“ That carrion!” she said. 


““we are in immediate 


She pointed to Zachary the sexton. 

“‘ He is doomed !” 

“Death ?” said several. 

“ Ay, death !” 

The Dark Woman was gone. 

There was a stifled cry, and a short scnffe, 
and the dead body of Zachary Bolt, the unaer- 
sexton of St. Paul’s, was flung, with a heavy fall, 
into one corner of the vault. 

The rushing sound of carriage-wheels on the 
stony roadway without then came upon their ears, 
but no one spoke. One might have thought that 
assemblage to be one of silent spectres from tha 
tombs about and in the old cathedral. 

And now we must elucidate one of the mysterious 
actions of the Dark Woman. 

During that part of the evening which com~ 
menceéd at half-past eleven o’clock and terminated 
at one, a handsome coach, with richly-emblazoned 
arms on its panels, stood at the door of a lapidary’s 
shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard, a few doors from 
the principal entrance to Doctors’ Commons. 

The coachman, with his full wig, and his splendid 
livery, dozed upon the box. 

The two footmen leant negligently’ over the 
back of the coach, and fenced Janguidly with their 
long, gold-headed malacca canes, as they con- 
versed about the fashionable world. 

The noble-looking horses champed their bits, 
and pawed the pavement, but not very impa- 
tiently ; for coachman, footmen, and horses were 
all well accustomed to waiting many an hour at 
the routs and balls of the Court and the aris- 
tocracy. 

That equipage belonged to the Countess de 
Launy, the widow of one of the old French 
noblesse, who had perished amid the horrors eng 
massacres of the great revolution. 

So it was reported. 

And she was immensely rich. 

That was reported, too. 

And she moved in the first circles of London, 
and her residence near the parks was a scene of 
Fastern magnificence. The rich and the powerful 
men of fashion of the day crowded her saloons ; 
but it was remarked that there was a certain 
shyness in visiting her on the part of many per- 
sons belonging to the aristocracy of her country ; 
and she had not yet been presented at Court, 
although for two years and more resident in 
London. 

Why or wherefore the rich, charming, powerful, 
and fascinating Countess de Launy did not go 
through that indispensable preliminary to setting 
herself at ease with the fashionable world of 
London no one could guess. 

The lapidary, at whose door the carriage had 
stopped, seemed to be a poor man enough, although 
his wheel was heard hissing and whirring round 
ag he sat at work in the daytime. He was a man 
who spoke to no one, and appeared to live eom- 
pletely alone. 

But on this night he was alert and active. 

In the lower part of his house—in a dreary 
looking back apartment, half cellar, half kitchen, 
was the lapidary, on his knees, by what looked 
like a square opening in the floor; and it was 
what it looked like, for he had raised an iron door 
of about two feet square, “and was listening for 
any sound that might come up to him from the 


? depths below. 
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A hand-lamp was placed upon a miserable 
chair, which was the only article of furniture 
that the room possessed, and it shed a faint light 
around it, 

Twelve o'clock had struck, one o'clock had 
struck, and still the lapidary knelt there and 
listened. 

“* All still—all still!” he muttered. 
not !” 

But at length his attentive ears caught a 
sound, and he sprang to his feet. 

“ Now, now!” he said. 

Another moment, and there emerged from the 
small opening in the floor the head of the Dark 
Woman. 

There must have been some flight of steps 
neatly perpendicular, up which she came, for her 
appearance was spectral-like, and appeared to rise 
out of the floor, as if impelled by some power that 
required not the aid of ordinary means of ascent. 

No. 3.—Dark Woman. 


‘ She comes 
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Then the lapidary fell almost upon his face to 
the floor; and as soon as he could do so, he caught 
a portion of the outer dress of the Dark Woman, 
and pressed it to his eyes, his forehead, and his 
lips. 

‘“‘ Mistress—mistress !” he said; “ only say that 
you will want my life, and it is yours!” 

There was a strong foreign accent in the words; 
and the Dark Woman, as she inclined her head 
in acknowledgment of this abject slavery, said, 
‘Sadi, [ know your devotion; and I will call 
upon you, should I require it. All will be well 
now! Good night!” 

She walked rapidly from the wretched place, — 
followed by Sadi, the lapidary, who had snatched 
the light from the chair, and held it as high above 
his head as the low roof of the place would let 
him, in order to light the Dark Woman as she 
went. 

It was evident that she was quite familiar with 
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the way she was proceeding, for she did not pause 
one moment. 

That she had a secret passage from the vaults 
of St. Paul’s to that house of the lapidary was 
evident; and that it was the route which she took 
in order to meet Paul’s Chickens, and to leave the 
meetings, there could be no doubt; but the most 
remarkable change that ever pantomimic pre- 
sentation knew was taking place in the Dark 
Woman as she preceded Sadi, the lapidary, to the 
upper part of his house. 

With nimble fingers, she loosened from round 
her neck the outer robe, or dress, that she wore, 
and she let it roll off her, and fall to her feet. 

Beneath, she appeared in a splendid dress of 
pearly satin, richly embroidered with roses. 

A touch brought then away from her head the 
peculiar hat she had worn, and the mask was re- 
moved from her face. A mass of beautiful ringlets 
of light brown hair, with just sufficient warmth 
of colour in it to redeem it from the common- 
place, fell about her neck and shoulders. 

Costly jewels sparkled on her fingers, as she 
disclosed them by casting aside dark-coloured 
gloves that she had worn. Her neck was en- 
circled by a row of costly pearls, each one of 


which must have been worth a thousand pounds. 


Diamonds glittered in her hair; and, take her for 
all in all, as she stood in the little shop of the 
lapidary, a more brilliant and beautiful being 
than this mysterious personage could not have 
been found. 

The lapidary flung his door wide open. 

‘The coachman of the superb carriage wakened 
up thoroughly, and gave his horses a slight twitch 
with the whip, to let them know that they would 
be wanted to move soon. 

The two footmen sprung from the perch 
behind, and opened the carriage door. 

With a sweet and gentle smile, the Dark 
Woman stepped forth from the lapidary’s house. 

“You will see,” she said, ‘that the rubies are 
well set. I would make the most of them.” 

“J will, my Lady Countess!” 

Sadi bowed very low. 

The two footmen stood waiting for orders. 

‘“‘The cathedral,” she said. ‘I see lights in it, 
and I fancy there are persons there.” 

“ St. Paul’s, my lady ?” 

“Yes. Or, stay. Go and see what is taking 
place there, and bring to me any one who is in 
authority.” 

“Tf you please, my lady, there was some one 
passed the carriage awhile ago, who said the City 
Marshal was in the cathedral, and that some 
thieves and housebreakers were about to be ap- 
prehended.” 

The Countess smiled sweetly-——she won so many 
hearts by that smile. 

“You will goto the cathedral,” she said, “ and 
you will say that I am here, with an order from 
Lord Ilchester, the Home Secretary.” 

** Yes, my lady.” 

The footman ran towards the cathedral, and 
the Countess de Launy sunk back on to the soft 
cushions of her carriage, as the coachman slowly 
walked his horses after the footman. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE COUNTESS DE LAUNY SHOWS HOW NATIONS 


ARE GOVERNED, AND KEEPS AN APPOINTMENT 


WITH THE REGENT, 


THE footman, who ran off to St. Paul’s, in obedience 
to the command of his mistress the Countess, found 
every door he went to guarded by a constable, 
who refused him admittance; but, at length, he 
ran against a tall, gentlemanly looking man,.who 
hearing him gay that the Countess de Launy was 
at hand, with a message from the Secretary of 
State, spoke hastily, saying, What is that you 
say? The Countess de Launy ?” 

“Yes, sir. She wishes ‘A see some one. in 
authority here directly.” 

“Well, I fancy Iam in authority! I am ‘the 
City Chamberlain!” 

“ Will you come with me, sir?” 

“Ts it far?” 

‘Oh, no, sir; close at hand!” 

The Chamberlain accompanied the footman to 
the carriage; and the Countess, who had wrapped 
carefully around her delicate form an ermine 
shawl, handed out to him, with her sweetest smile, 
a small folded paper. 


The Chamberlain bowed, as he said, “Is this 


an order I have the honour to receive from the 
fair Countess de Lanny ?” 

“No; it is from the Secretary. of State.” 

“Ah! Indeed!” 

The Chamberlain opened the paper, and read :— 


“Whitehall, February 2, 1814. 
“To all whom it may concern. It is ordered 
and decreed that all proceedings in connexion 
with the supposed presence of disorderly and 
criminal persons in the vaults of St. Panui’s be at 


once suspended, and the outlets left free. This 
order is for secret purposes of State. 
‘“ TLOHESTER.” 


“You comprehend ?” said the Countess. 

“ Perfectly, madam. I will go and speak to 
the City Marshal, and the order shall be instantly 
obeyed.” 

“You are very good; and your promptitude 
will not be forgotten, you may depend.” 

“Oh, madam!” 

The delighted Chamberlain bowed, and ideas of 
knighthood came over him; for he knew well 
that the lovely Countess de Launy was omnipotent 
with the Secretary of State. 

“Tichester House!” said the Countess to the 
footman who was by the carriage-door, waiting 
further orders. 

The carriage whirled off towards the West End 
of the town. 

Ilchester House, the residence of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, was situated 


in Pall Mall; and, as good luck would have if, © 


Lord Ilchester iust reached his own door from 
Windsor as the equipage of the Countess drove up 
to it. 

Now, my Lord Ilchester was a bachelor, and a 
man of fashion and gallantry, and he had been 
wonderfully smitten by the charms of the doubtful 
and rather mysterious Countess de Launy. 

To see her carriage, then, stop at his door at 
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nearly two o’clock in the morning was to him a 
most pleasant surprise. He made but two steps 
to the carriage-door, as he said, ‘“‘Am I, and is 
Ilchester House, the fortunate goal of your lady- 
ship to-night ?” 

“Oh, my lord, is that you?” 

“ It is, fair Countess y 

**T am so dull!” 

‘Then, let all the world die of ennui! You 
have been to the Duchess of Gisweile rout, I 
fancy ?” A 

s Yes, and no!” 

_ *An enigma?” 

_ “Just so! Itook a friend there, and I brought 
iend away; but, as I have not yet, yon know, 
esented at Court, I had no invitation.” 

t, my dear Countess, it is so cold out here! 
A es of about twenty degrees! Will 
‘you not honour my humble house by stepping 
into its library, where, to keep the old authors 
warm on their shelves, we are always sure of a 
good and pleasant fire ?” 

**¥ will—because-———” 

‘* Because ?” 

“You will have to send me to prison !” 

“What? You?” 

“Even I!” .. : 

“Ha! ha! I will go with you, if you go!” 

Lord Ilchester very gallantly helped the Coun- 
tess from her carriage, and, placing her arm be- 
neath his, he went with her into his house. The 
library was warm and pleasant; and the Countess 
sunk into the recesses of an easy chair, while 
Lord Ilchester, with a bright light in his eyes, 
regarded her with admiration—an admiration he 
did not attempt to conceal. 

**My lord!” 

. “My dear Countess!” 

“Stop; you do not know me!” 

‘We may not be intimate with an angel ; 
we can see the glory of its beauty!” 

“Ah! pretty well. But I have something, do 
you know, to say to you, and something to ask of 


but 


you, which will tax your good-nature to the | 


utmost.” 


**No, no! I here promise that, let it be what it | 


may that my power may command, it shali be 
yours Y” 
“Do not be rash, my lord !” 
“T repeat my promise |” 
_ “And you won't send me to prison !” 
* To prison ?” 
“Yes. Listen! 
fo set forme. They are almost beyond all price, 
I was anxious about them, and I went to him 


to-night.” 
“ Yes.” 
“ To the City. To St. Paul's Churchyard.” 
** Dangerons !”” 
“Indeed! Well, I will tell you. The man 


was in a fright—pale and sickly with apprehen- 
sion. His house had been robbed!” 

“Ah! It must have been by. that atrocious 
gang of housebreakers who are known by the 
name of Paul's Chickens!” 

“ Just so.” 

** You know it, Countess?” 

“He told me so. But the most remarkable 
thing is, that when he told them the rubies he 
had were mine, they said that they thought me 
80——s0—80-——” 


My jeweller has some rubies* 


*' So good ?” 

‘No, so pretty.” 

‘“‘ They were right.” 

‘““And so good, too, since, one ‘day, I saved 
from death one of them.” 

6s You 2” 

“Even I? 

* But how 2?” 

“T¢ is too long a story ; but the result was 
that they would not take my rubies, and they 
were all safe.” 

“* Magnanimous thieves !” 


“Very! And, then, as I never receive a benefit 


without being perfectly unhappy until I have 
returned it in some way, I did something for 
them.” 

“ You did ?” 

“Yes; for which you will send me to prison.” 

Lord Ilchester smiled. 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“ Well, you shall hear.” 

“And you, too, my dear Countess! Do you 
know that your rubies—uuless it be your lips— 
will be in no more danger from that terrible gang 
of housebreakers that has infested on so long? 
They will all be taken to-night. I am telling 
you the secrets of my adminisiration.” 

* And you hesitate!” 

‘“t No, no!—by heaven, no!” 

Lord Iichester took one of the lovely hands of 
the Countess in his own. She didnot withdraw it. 


“You must Know,’ he added, “that we have T 


certain information that this extraordinary gang 
of housebreakers, highwaymen, and robbers are 
underithe’ complete command and control of a 
woman.’ 


‘Ah, my lord! Do you, the most gallant man |- 


in Europe, wonder at that ui 
“Ob, no, no! But 
“Well?” 
“She is old, plain, masculine, cruel, and vin- 
dictive, and she goes by the name of ‘The Dark 


Woman.’” 

«The Dark Woman ?” 

“Just so.” 

“She must be a dreadfal person!” 

“She is a dreadful person! If you knew all, 
you would say so, again and again. She commits 
murder without hesitation. She stops at no crimes 
to carry out her purposes, which appear to be 
plunder on a large scale. Ob, Countess! when I 
look at you, in all your feminine beauty, and 
contrast you with such a person as that Dark 
Woman, I wonder how nature can produce two 
such opposites, and that they should be both 
called woman !” | 

“Ah!” 

“We had information that she and they were 
to meet in the vaults of St. Paul’s. My young 
secretary, Algernon de Grey, had an interview 
with some man—a sexton, I think he was—of 
St. Paul's, who betrayed the whole matter this 
morning. By the by, he is a lover of yours, I 
believe, Countess.” ) 

“Ts he?” 

‘‘ Ah, that charming look! ‘Well, the thieves 
and robbers are all taken !” 

“ Alas, no!” 

“No?” 

“T sa 
had retu 


no! I told you I never rested until J 
ned a favour !” 
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‘‘ Yes; but I cannot!” 

‘** Cannot what ?” 

‘“* Let them go!” 

“TI do not ask you, my lord!” 

**Pardon me; I was afraid that was the request 
which was about to come from those charming 
lips.” 

‘Oh, dear, no! 

“You?” 

“Yes, I!” 

“But # 

‘Send me to prison at once. I thought you 
loved me; so—so—I took the liberty to use your 
name, and ordered that they be allowed all to 
escape. I thought, you see, that you loved 
me !” ; 

The Secretary paced the room twice. 

‘“‘My dear Countess !” 

‘* Dear Ilchester !” 

She sobbed in the lace folds of her handkerchief, 
from which she scattered the most delightful per- 
fumes. 

“Compose yourself, for the love of heaven. I 
am not angry with you. I would let all the 
thieves in the world, and all the desperate Dark 
Women escape, rather than one tear should dim 
those eyes.” 

“Do tears dim them ?” 

“Ah! no—no! There is heaven’s light in 
them !” 

The Countess looked in his face, and smiled. 

“Come, come !—think nothing of it.” 

“You forgive me?” 

“ With all my heart. But how did you do it ? 
Did the authorities take your word ?” 


I have myself let them go.” 


“Oh, no! I told you!” 
“No?” 
“J did! I told you that I wrote an order, 


and signed your name to it, and you said it was 
clever, and you forgave me.” 

Ayia 1 2” 

*¢ Oh, cruel! cruel !” 

“Nay! nay! Don’t say another word about 
it. I am quite willing to take all the responsi- 
bility of the affair on my own shoulders.” 

‘That's settled, then,” said the Countess. 

. * T suppose it is.” 

She rose and bowed. 

“Oh, Countess, if you only knew—if you could 
only guess how much I love you!” 

““T do know.” 

“ You—you—do ?” 

**Yes, my Lord Ilchester. And my feelings 
towards you are, by this night’s interview, con- 
siderably advanced in the direction you wish. 
You have been very generous, and I have been 
very bold. Accept my thanks.” 

“No, no!” 

“You will not ?” 

‘JT would rather not, because that would cancel 
the obligation.” 

“Ah, Isee! You would have me your debtor!” 

“YT would, indeed!” . 

‘Be it so, then. And now, good night; for I 
am weary, and would fain go home.” 

Lord Ilchester bowed low, and handed the 
Countess to her coach. 

“Home!” she cried; and the splendid vehicle 
whirled away, as the church clocks struck three, 
from Lord Iichester’s house. 

“J have saved them!” cried Linda to Herself, — 
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“J have saved them! But now some other place 
of meeting must be found. Now for the Palace!” 


ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DESCRIBES THE PROCEEDINGS OF A NIGHT IN, 
ST. JAMESS PALACE AND CARLTON HOUSE, 
AND RESCUES ANNIE AND MARIAN GRAY FROM 
EXTREME PERIL. 


THE house of the Countess de Launy was ina 
very faghionable quarter; but, partly owing to 
the inclement character of the season, and partly 
owing to the town not being very full, although 
there was an extraordinary session of Parliament 
going on, in consequence of the disturbed state of 
Continental affairs, the street was quiet, and 
everybody in it appeared to have retired to rest. 

It was half-past three o’clock, then, when the 
door of the Countess’s house opened, and there 
glided out into the open air a dark figure. 

There were the cloak, the mask, the hat, and all 
the outward aspects of the Dark Woman. : 

The beautiful, fair, and glittering Countess de 
Launy was, so to speak, no more; and the Dark 
Woman, stern and vengeful, had taken her place. 

Who, indeed, as Lord Hehester had said, could 
have supposed that two such opposite personages 
could both be called woman? But what would 
have been his wonder if any one had whispered to 
him that they were one and the same persons? 

And through the cold, bitter cold streets she 
now made her way with a swift step; and as she 
went, she muttered to herself the secret purposes 
of her soul, 

“This night—this night,” she said, “I will 
wring the secret from him, or I will do a deed at 
which the rulers of nations shall tremble! I have 
acumnlated a power which I will now use! He 
shall live—that bold, bad Prince—if he will place 
the hand of my son in mine; but if not, he shall 
die, a terror and a warning to all such as he! 
What has it cost? Ob, what has it cost? Blood 
—wealth untold! What has it cost to fling open 
to me this night the house of the voluptuary? 
Yes, I have now the power of stepping into the 
palace of England's King, and crying ont aloud to 
him who wears the circlet of sovereignty, and calls 
himself the Regent, that I will have justice or that 
I will exact retribution! I ama Dark Woman! 
They call me so because my heart is dark—because 
my purposes are dark; but the daylight may yet 
ring with the deeds that Iwill do! To the Palace! 
To the Palace! Ay, now to the Palace!” 

As she walked on and thus communed with her- 
self, she made strange and furious gestures; and 
one affrighted passenger that she met fairly fled 
and turned with thankfulness down a back street. 

And so she went on until she reached a narrow 
street in Westminster, close to the Birdcage Walk 
and St. James’s Park, and there she paused and 
placed her arm for support against a wooden rail 
that belonged to a butcher’s shop. 

“This is the place!” she said. 
fail me! He has the paper!” 

There came a gliding, shadowy-looking figure 
towards her, and a voice said, ‘‘ Here!” 

** Merlin ?” 

6 Yes.” 


“ Merlin will not 
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Then another figure approached, and then an- 
other, until four had come, and they answered to 
the names of Merlin, Brads, Keys, and Shucks. 

These four men stood quite still, as if waiting 
for orders from their leader and mistress. 

“Follow!” she said, ‘To the Park! 
route clear ?” 

“‘ Tt, will be, if I lead!” said Merlin. 

““ Watch!” said Keys. 

A watchman turned a corner, and came grumb- 
ling and cursing along. 

“Past four, and a cold night! Past Ah, I 
think Tl go home! This is a pretty night to 
keep a Christian out in, and no good to be done— 
not even a drunken gent to be helped along, eased 
of his watch, and then knocked down for being 
drunk and disorderly! Past four, and Eh? 
Hilloa! Who are you? I'll take you up, and 
then knock you down !” 

“ Will you?” said Merlin. ‘There you go!” 

Another moment, and the watchman lay stunned 
against a door-step. 

Merlin stepped on. 

The Dark Woman followed him, and the three 
thieves came after her. 

“Tell me,” she said, “‘ was the message given 
to Singleton that he might join us this night ?” 

“It was,” said Merlin; “but he would not 
come. He said that our secrets were safe with 
him; but that he could not work but by himself, 
as he had been used to do, and to-night he had 
business yet on hand.” 

‘Be it so. He will not betray us?” 

‘Oh, no, mistress! Sixteen-stringed Jack is 
safe enough.” 

‘*A bold spirit !” 

“There is not a braver fellow in all England 
than he is.” 

Into the Park, through a gap which Merlin 
made by the removal of a rail, went this strange 
party; and there they seemed to be swallowed 
up into the cavernous-like darkness of the place. 

We must leave them there for a brief space, 
while we proceed to depict events which were 
taking place in a very different atmosphere, 

The warm, soft atmosphere of a palace. 

It was just twelve o'clock at night, on this same 
second day of February, when a carriage with four 
horses came at a dashing rate up to Carlton 

House. 

The sentinel on duty presented arms, and the 
Regent, leaning heavily on the arm of Sir Hinckton 
Moys, alighted and passed through the gate into 
the palace. 

Carlton House, at that time, was the known 
town residence of the Prince of Wales, and closely 
adjoining it was a range of outbuildings which 
connected it with the old Palace of St. James’s. 


Is the 


The Prince had been to Windsor, where a con-. 


sultation of physicians had taken place, concern- 
ing the state of mind of George the Third. He 
came home worried and wearied, and after passing 


through a range of apartments, he flung himself | 


on a sofa in the last one of the suite, and made a 
royal remark. 

The royal remark was comprehended in ona 
word only. 

Brandy! 

“ Willes ! Willes !” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, 
at the door of the apartment. ‘‘ Where are you, 
Willies ?” 
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‘t Here, sir,” said the Prince’s confidential valet, 
making his appearance; but looking so pale—so 
absolutely white—that Sir Hinckton Moys was 
startled at the sight of him, and forgot to order 
the brandy. 

“ Why, what on earth is the matter with you, 
Willes 2?” 

“ The—a—matter ?” 

“Yes; you look half dead!” 

**T am not very well, Sir Hinckton. 

“Brandy!” said the Prince. ‘I believe that I 
am kept waiting for brandy!” 

‘Do you hear?” said Sir Hinckton Moys,—“ do 
you hear, Willes? Your conduct is disgraceful!” 

Willes ran off for the brandy. 

“He gets careless,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“Your Royal Highness will have to get rid of him.” 

** Bother, no—he knows too much! I suppose 
supper will be ready soon ?” 

“ Certainly, your Royal Highness.” 

“T will try those lobsters boiled in port wine 
to-night. Brummell mentioned them, and says 
that Louis the Eighteenth found out the recipe. 
Where is that bran Ah, here itis! Ah, Iam 
better—better now. Ah! what’s the matter with 
you, Willes, eh?” 

“Nothing, your Royal Highness—nothing.” 

‘You don’t look well.” 

“T am always well enough to attend to his 
Royal Highness.” Bt 

‘“‘ Willes becomes quite a courtier, Moys !” 

‘‘ He does, your Royal Highness. I have some- 
thing to say to your Royal Highness.” 

“You may go, Willes. When do we sup ?” 

‘At one, may it please your Royal Highness.” 

“Very well. Now, Moys} what is it?” 

‘‘ Your Royal Highness is aware that since you 
set your royal eyes upon that young girl, who we 
found was a theatrical wardrobe-maker, and oc- 
casionally appearing as what they call a super 
at the theatre, all other beauties have appeared 
to you not worth the looking at.” 

“ Ah, goon! We hear you!” 

“Your Royal Highness condescended to go to 
that disastrous masquerade at the Opera House ?” 

‘‘ Disastrous, indeed! That dreadful woman! 
Go on—go on! Well, go on!” 

‘Then you saw her again?” 

‘‘ Yes. In the dress of a ‘Folly, as it is 
called. A sort of feminine mime, with cap and 
bells, and parti-coloured apparel! She was charm- 
ing |” 

I cannot dispute that opinion. She was, in- 
deed, most charming! But what an awful scene 
of confusion ensued upon the fall of the chan- 
delier !” 

“ Awful, indeed ! 
more, Moys.” 

‘‘No more, your Highness ?” 

‘Not a word. I know all you would say. 
You mean to come round to the row, and the fire, 
and all that sort of thing, as a kind of excuse. 
All I can say is, that it is well I serve myself 
better than I am served by others. That is all!” 

“I do not understand ?” 

“Oh, oh!” 

*‘T have not the honour to comprehend.” 

“Then say no more about it. You missed the 
girl. That is all. Perhaps you could not help it. 
I don’t say you could. You missed her; while 
I—— Well! well!” 


And now you need say no 


| 
| 


head.” 
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“But, your’ Royal Highness, may 1 say a 
word ?” 

“* What is it?” 

“Notwithstanding all the confusion—all the 
riot—all the danger—all the fire—all the———” 

** Good gracious, Moys! come to the point. 
Don't go on in that absurd way.” 

“T carried the girl off; and she is now in the 
care of Mrs. South, in the blue rooms.’ 

** What ?” 

“Tn the care of Mrs. South, and has been since 
two o’clock on last night.” 

“Tn the——” 

““Blue rooms, your Royal Highness.” 

“No?” 

“As I live!” 

“ Moys 2” 

“Your Highness |” 

“OF all the liars 

“ Your Highness !” 

“Well, I won’t use strong language, but I tell 
you that you having completely failed—you having 
fled, and left me to no end of dangers and difficulties 
in the Opera House—you giving up, in, no doubt, 
the panic that took possession of you, all chance 
and hope of securing the girl—I had to take her 
myself!” 

“Yourself, your Royal Highness ?” 

“ Myself iY 

66 Im pun 20 

*t Don’t be rash, Moys. I have said it.” 

“YT beg your Royal Highness ten thousand 
pardons. Of course, anything becomes possible 
the moment your Highness says it, although 
impossible before. But—but 

“Well?” 

“Tam ready to take my oath that I caught up 
the young creature after she had fainted in the 
midst of the first rush of people, and carried her 
out of the house, and put her into a coach, and 
had her brought to the blue rooms, and put into 
the care of Mrs. South.” 

**You did?” 

** Honour !” 

“Well, when I did get out of the house, which 
I never thought to do with my life, I found the 
very girl lying on a couch by the fire in the ves- 
tibule, and I had her carried off and brought here 
at once, insensible as she was. And here she is!” 


“True! Beware, sir!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed almost to the ground, 
and then he uttered a sudden cry of inspiration. 

* T see it now—I see it all!” 

“What? what?” 

“* The sisters !” 

“i Ah!” 

“ Your Royal Highness has carried off one, and 
T the other.” 

The Regent, for once in his life, very neatly 
whistled. It is doubtful if the Regent could 
whistle, but he screwed up his royal lips as though 
he were about to attempt the feat, although no 
sound came forth. 

“You idiot !” he then said. 

“T, your Royal Highness ?” 

“Yes; because you have brought the wrong 
girl here—the one about whom I don’t care a pin’s 


sb No, no 1? 

“But I say, yes. 
ie ? Isay, yes! 

& Foll y- > 

“They were both se dressed.” 

“Then they are both here?” 

‘* Both.” 

‘‘ What is to bé done, Moys? Im afraid there 
will be some confusion—some—some uproar. You 
know that the blue rooms are quite plainly fur- 
nished, and that Mrs. South is a genteel- -looking 
person; and that, although there is a direct route 
to those rooms from here, they seem to belong to 
a house next to the old Palace, and I always say 
Tam a Mr. Brown.” 

“* Yes, yes!” 

“In this case, I meant to say that, finding the 
young lady insensible, I had brought her to Mrs. 
South’s house—my aunt,—becanse she could not 
tell me where she lived. But it will be awkward, 
the two of them.” 

“Very, your Royal Highness.” 

‘Unless you, Moys, get one away off the pre- 
mises in some way, don’t you see?” 

“T will try.” 

“You must succeed—I order it !” 

“Tt shall be done.” 

“I will have no delays now, Moys. You be off 
at once, and settle this affair. After supper, I will 
come round and speak with the right one.” 

The door of the room in which the Prince of 
Wales sat was now slowly opened by Willes, who, 
with a profound bow, said, ‘‘ Supper is served, your 
Royal Highness.” 

‘Very well. Now be off, Moys, and see to it.” 

“T am your Royal Highnéss’s most humble 
servant.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed low, and opened a 
door that was very well concealed in the wall of 
that room, and passed through it. 

The Regent followed Willes, who at every three 
steps he took called out, ‘‘ Way for his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent !” 

How the Prince supped—how he drank—how 
he laughed—and how he played practical jokes— 
and who were his associates on that night, when his 
father, the old King, was watched as a maniac—is 
foreign to our story; but at half-past two he was 
in that room again where he had conversed with 
Sir Hinckton Moys, and his features were red and 
swollen by intemperance, and his voice was thick. 

““Moys! Moys!” he cried. ‘ Where is that 
rascal Moys?” 

“‘T am here, your Royal Highness,” said Sir 
Hinckton Moys, as. he darted into the room by the 
concealed door. 

Willes stood, pale and trembling, by the other 
door. There was evidently something on Willes’s 
mind by the state of agitation he was in, and the 
attitude of painful listening that he had not 
power to control or conceal. 

“They have locked themselves in a room, and 
won't come out!” cried Sir _Hinckton Moys. 

The Regent steadied himself by the back of a 
chair as he said, ‘What does the fool mean? 
What is the idiot talking about, eh?” 

‘'The sisters.” 

“The who?” 

“The two ‘ Follies.’” 

“Ah—oh! I begin to recollect. Hang the 
Lafitte !” 


You venture to contradict 
It was the one in the dress of 
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don’t like ill people about me. 


The Regent passed his hand several times over 
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“Yes! The Prince had four studs! One was 


his eyes, and then he muttered, “ Lobsters boiled. | a brilliant worth six hundred pounds; the other a 


in port! Good—good! but heavy—very heavy! 
What did you say, Moys?” 

‘Ha, ha!” cried Willes, suddenly. 

The Regent started. 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked aghast. 


Willes wiped the cold perspiration from his 


brow, as he then said in a faint voice, ‘May it 
please your Royal Highuess, but I thought I heard 
a voice; and so—and so—and so [—I thought I 
heard a voice.” 

“ Bat,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, “is that any 
reason why you should add to it ?” 

‘No, I—that is—oh, dear!” 

“'The man is mad, or ill,” said the Regent. ‘I 
You comprehend 
that, Willes? You will please to get well directly, 
er you will at once quit my service {” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness.” 

Willes made a great effort to appear composed, 
but he couttered to himself, ‘‘Oh, that I had not 
promised! Oh, that had not given her the key! 
Oh, what will become of me!” 

‘Now Willes was in a state of mind that very 
nearly bordered on distraction. The fact was, 
that he had been on the day previous suddenly 
sent for to Pall Mall, tospeak to a lady who wanted 
to see him, and was there waiting in ber car- 
riage. 

This was a summons that Willes had cheer- 
fully obeyed, but when he reached Pall Mall he 
saw 2 plain chariot without arms, and the coach- 
man and footman in black liveries; and in the 
chariot there was a lady, dressed completely in 
black, with a mask on her face. 

“* Willes,” said this unknown personage, ‘step 
into the carriage, I want to speak to you most 
confidentially.” 

Willes obeyed her, with curiosity in his looks. 
What harm, he thought, could come to him in 
the open daylight in Pall Mall, with people pass- 
ing every moment, and the sentinel at Marlborough 
House within twenty paces of him? 

So Willes had got quite unsuspectingly into the 
carriage, and the lady then said, ‘‘ You are the 
confidential valet of the Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Willes ?” 

“*T am, madam.” 

“And in that capacity you have a key to a 
small private door opening from the garden of 
Carlton House, and with the garden likewise, by a 
door in the wall!” 

“Madam ?” 

“Hear me out. The opening from the garden 
into Carlton House leads through some circuitous 
passages direct to those four rooms which compose 
the private snite of the Regent!” 

“‘ Madam ?” 

“‘T want the key!” 

Willes was astonished at the woman’s imperious- 
ness. He did not say so, but he was. He only 
smiled at her gently as he said, ‘What you ask 
of me, madam, is impossible, unless I had the 
command of the Prince.” 

“No!” 

‘Oh, madam, I assure you it is quite impos- 
sible! I have the honour to bid you good day, 
madam!” 

“No, Willes; I haye something more to say!” 

More?” ) 


ruby, worth more; the third an emerald, worth a 
thousand pounds; and the fourth an opal, worth 
five hundred pounds!” 

“Good heavens!” gasped Willes. 

‘The emerald is lost!” 


No, nol” 

“T say, stolen!” 

“ By—by—by———” 

“You, Willes! Come,now! I have preserved 
this secret for a month! Do you think that, hav- 
ing kept it for so long, I cannot keep it longer,—~ 
ay, for ever?” 

“Oh, madam!” 

“* Willes ?” 

‘** Yes, yes!” 

“T want the key that will pass me from the 
Park to the private rooms of the Regent!” 

Willes, with a deep groan, produced a small but 
beautifully finished pass-key. 

‘‘ That is it, madam.” 

“Thank you. Good day!” 

“Oh, madam! What—and when——” 

‘Go on.” 

“T was going to say, what are you going to do, 
and when ?” 

“Perhaps to-night! But no murder! I have, 
you see, answered your questions, but reversed 
them; and now, good day! I have no more to 
say to you!” 

This it was, then, that had, so to speak, sat hea- 
vily upon the soul of Willes, the confidential valet 
of the Regent; and when he suddenly laughed 
aloud in that strange idiotic and irreverent fashion, 
it was that he thought he heard a noise that might 
be indicative of the arrival of the mysterious per- 
son who had procured the key from him. 

Sir Hinckton Moys now looked very suspiciously 
at Willes. He could judge that the excitement 
and indisposition under which the valet was la- 
bouring was mental, but he could come to no con- 
clusion in regard to what it really arose from. 


.» CHAPTER IX. 

RELATES TO THE FATE OF THE FAIR SISTERS, 

ANNIE AND MARIAN GRAY}; AND DETAILS HOW 
THEY CAME TO BE CAPTIVES, 


Wuen the insolent and abandoned Sir Hinckton 
Moys had cast his unhallowed eyes upon Annie 
Gray, and thought that she might be an accept- 
able victim to offer up to the Regent, he was not 
long in setting to work to undermine, as far as 
was possible, the better feelings of the young girl. 

The two sisters, Annie and Marian Gray, were 
orphans, and they resided in a small street that 
connected old Covent Garden Market with one of 
the adjoining thoroughfares. Their sole means of 
support consisted in the work they got from the 
theatres in making dresses; and early and late 
these two fair girls would toil to procure a scanty 
subsistence by the manufacture of the rich and 
gaudy costumes which dazzled the eyes of the 
spectators of the Opera. 

Allan Fearon, who loved Marian with all his 
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heart, occupied a position which was scarcely de- 
fined, but might be called clerk, at a manufac- 
turer’s of gold and silver lace close to the Opera 
House. 

Now, it frequently happened that Marian Gray 
had orders to get certain quantities of lace from 
Allan Fearon’s employer’s shop, in order to make 
up the dresses she and her sisters were at work 
upon, and it was upon these visits that the young 
man had felt the soft influence of the gentle eyes 
of the young dressmaker. 

He had gazed upon her until her beauty had 
become the dream of his life. He loved her with 
all the ardour and devotion of his enthusiastic 
nature; and how could she fail to see that the 
youth looked at her as he looked at no one else, 
and that his eyes devoured her with love? 

At length he had told her that he loved her, 
and she had listened with such a glow at ‘her 


heart to the gentle words, that when she looked up 


in his face again and then at the world around her, 
she felt that she had never really Joved until then. 

There was no disparity in years—there was 
no disparity in condition. Both were orphans. 
Indeed, poor Allan Fearon did not know who his 
parents were, for he had been ‘ found.” 

Found on one of the seats in St. James's Park, 
by two boys, who took him to the workhouse. 

Still, poor Allan had a mind, an intellect, and 
a kind of grace and pride which soon helped him 
out of his abject condition. 

First errand lad, then clerk to the lace mer- 
chant, who was a kindly man, and so we have 
him loving, adoring Marian Gray. 

They were both so poor, too—except in love. 
What bonds of affection they had! 

Alas! Why could not their simple true loves 
ron smooth? But it was not to be. Some of the 
strangest episodes of human life were to befall 
them. And now, gentle and courteous reader, 
who may have gone thus far in this strangely 
chequered history, pray accept this young Marian 
Gray as one in whom it is well to be interested, 
for she is a creature of much grace and goodness. 

And Annie—Annie, her sister, was very beauti- 
ful, but she wanted the calm reasoning power of 
Marian, She was too.imaginative and romantic, 
and she thought it highly possible that some great 
lord might love her, and that her coach was yet 
to roll in splendour over the streets of London, 

It was therefore no great surprise and no great 
shock to Annie Gray, when, the day before the 
great masquerade at the Opera House, a mys- 
terious looking person slipped into her hand, as 
she was upon the threshold of her home, a billet, 
and then rapidly disappeared. 

The billet, which was read by Annie alone and 
in secret, ran thus:— 


FAIREST AND DEAREST, 

“There is one who loves you—one who 
will make you his own by all the holiest ties of 
heaven, and whose wealth and fortune will be 
yours, if you will but appear at the masquerade 
to-morrow evening at the Opera House. You are 
now making for one of the theatres some dresses 
to be worn in a ballet by a troop of ‘ Follies.’ 
Wear one, and be at the masque. The enclosed 
pass will admit you, and no lady in all the land 
will be happier than you, dearest, best, and most 
adored one.” 
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This was just the style of note that was likely 
to catch the romantic and yet innocent imagina- 
tion of Annie Gray. 

The moment she read it, visions of grandeur 
flitted before her fancy, and she was not long in 
making up her mind to be at the masquerade. 

How the writer of that letter could know that 
she and her sister were making up the dresses for 
the ‘‘ Follies,” Annie could not conjecture? But 
that appeared to her to be of no moment. 

She made up her mind to go. 

But Annie Gray was too ingenuous, and too 
open and simple in all her ways, for Marian not to 
observe that there was something on her mind; 
but Marian would not question her. Confidence, 
she thought, should come unasked; but yet she 
felt it to be her duty to keep a watch over her. 

And so, on the night of the masquerade, she had 
seen Annie rise up and dress herself in one of the 
‘‘Folly” costumes; and as she was about to leave 
the house, Marian sprang towards her and flung 
her arms about her, and cried aloud to her, with 
tears in her eyes, “ Sister, sister, where are you 
going? Oh, Annie, will you not confide in me?” 

Annie’s heart was not made of impenetrable 
stuff, and she told her sister all, and showed her 
the note. It was in vain, however, that Marian 
implored ber not to go to the.masquerade. Annie 
could not’ forego her dreams of wealth and state; 
and at length Marian had said, abruptly, “ Be it 
so. I then will take another of these dresses, and 
go with you.” 

And this did not displease Annie in the least ; 
she was glad to have her sister 'with her: and so, 
both attired as ‘‘ Follies,” they had’ reached the 
Opera House. 

But they had only a pass for one. 

On the pass were these words,—‘‘ Admit a 
‘ Folly,’” and then there was a sort of sign or mark 
which was not like a letter. 

Now, when Marian and Annie reached the doors 
of the Opera, they held each other hand in hand, 
and the ticket collector looked at them both, as he 
said, “ But which ‘ Folly ?? Who bears the 
ticket ?” 

‘‘ Both,” said Marian. 

‘‘Or neither,” said Annie. 

“ Then go in, both of you, at once.” 

And so they were both admitted to the wildly 
licentious and brilliant scene which we have given 
some idea of in our opening chapter. 

But poor Marian, while feeling that it was her 
duty to follow the headstrong and wilful Annie, 
even to such a place as the masquerade at the 
Opera, was not aware that the eye of affection 
which she had kindled was upon her, and might 
misjudge her pure and gentle motives. 

Allan Fearon found more pleasure in wandering 
about the house where resided his much-loved 
Marian, than, even in that inclement season, seek- 
ing repose; and it happened that he was close at 
hand, and saw both the sisters leave their home 
and repair to the masquerade. 

Full of astonishment and grief that his Marian 
should find any pleasure in a visit to such 
scene, he had followed them to the doors. 

But poor Allan had no means of getting aa 
mission to the masque, and so he waited—fretting 
and sighing—for them to come out, until the 
fearful catastrophe that took place within the 
house put an end to all order, and he was able, us 
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we have related, to rush in and seek for her 
whom he loved. 

How Allan rescued her, and placed his beloved 
Marian on a couch in the vestibule, we know; and 
how he returned to the house with Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, on an errand of kindness, and 
how, when he returned, he found Marian gone, we 
likewise know. 

I¢ will be cur duty now to follow the fortunes 
of the two sisters on that night of peril and ad- 
venture. 

When the chandelier fell into the pit of the 
Opera House, Annie and Marian had joined in 
the general cries of despair and terror. 

Then a strong arm had seized upon Annie, 
and a voice whispered in her ear, ‘ Follow, to him 
who adores you !” 

“Ah! Did you write?” 

“Nol! I brought yon a letter !” 

* Yes—yes !” 

No..4.—Darnk Woman, 


ae 


“ This way—this way !” 

Annie felt herself Itfted from amid tha riot and 
uproar around her, by some one who made nothing 
of her light weight, and then she fell into a state 
of semi-insensibility, for she had received a blow 
on the temple from some of the fallen glass. 

She was not exactly in a@ faint or swoon, so as 
to be completely insensible to all that was taking 
place, but everything appeared to her as if it 
were in a dream. 

She was conscious and certain that she was 
carried through a number of rooms and passages, 
and then that she was put into a coach, which 
went off at speed. 

She tried to speak, but she was too faint for 
that, and she gave up the attempt, for she found 
that a more confused feeling took péssession of 
her from the efforts she made to command her 
voice. 

The coach went, sho knew not where. It 
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stopped, and she was lifted out. She distinctly 
heard the silver bells on her ‘ Folly” dress jingle, 
and then she thought that she had sunk down, 
fathoms deep, into the earth, and was dead. 

Annie had nearly fainted at last, upon being 
taken into a very warm room, and laid upon a 
couch, by a woman of great size and strength, 
who bent over her, as she muttered, “ What can 
men see in wretched little girls like these, with 
their doll’s faces ?” 

And there we, for the present, leave Annie. 

Marian, it will be recollected, was more in- 
volved in the confusion incidental to the fall of 
the chandelier in the Opera House than was 
Annie, and when she was rescued by Allan Fearon 
she had no consciousness at all of passing events, 
beyond the first few minutes, 

And so he had left her on the couch in the 
vestibule, and when he came back she was gone. 

Now, it so happened that the moment young 
Allan had turned his back to go into the theatre 
again, there emerged from a side door into the 
vestibule no less a personage than the Regent. 

Terrified and excited by the scenes he had gone 
through, he was about to pass through the vesti- 
bule with what speed he could, when he caught 
sight of the “Folly” dress of Marian, as she 
reclined on the couch, where Allan had left her. 

An exclamation of surprise burst from his lips ; 
and then he said, ‘‘Moys is killed; or she has 
escaped him!” 

Now, the Prince was at the masquerade in 
most strict incognito, and a very plain chariot 
was waiting for him at the corner of the Colonnade. 
Into that he, in a few moments, had Marian con- 
veyed, on the pretence, to the people in the vesti- 
bule, on the part of one of his creatures, who was 
with the chariot, that they knew her, and would 
take her home. 

And thus was Marian conveyed to the same 
house, next to St. James’s Palace, where Annie 
was already an inmate. 

And then the Prince Regent thought he was 
much cleverer than Sir Hinckton Moys; and meant 
that he should not readily hear the last of the 
affair. 

And then Sir Hinckton Moys felt that he had 
done his infamous duty to his master, and lodged 
the young and innocent “ Folly” with the mascu- 
line woman, who wondered what men could see in 
“ dolls’ faces?” 

And thus were the sisters together again, let us 
hope, tor mutual protection. 

And thus was poor Allan Fearon in astate of 
distraction to know what had become of his lost 
Marian. 

The Regent had been to Windsor. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had been in attendance 
upon him. 

And now, we once again return to those rooms 
at Carlton House in which were the Prince, and 
Willes, and Sir Hinckton, at the moment that the 
somewhat awkward disclosure took place, that 
two ‘ Follies” would be found under the care of 
Mrs. Soath, in the house next to the old Palace, 

For a few moments the Regent stood in an 
frresolute kind of way, looking first at Sir Hinckton 
Moys and then at Willes; but when they neither 
of them proffered any suggestions, he said at 
random, rather, ‘I will go and see what is taking 
place—I will go now myself. Why didn’t you 
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right one ?” 

‘‘ They would not separate.” 

“‘Pho, pho !” 

“They are locked in. I did not want to make a 
noise. If they both set to work screaming together, 
what could be done ?” 

“‘ Confound it !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed. 

“Tf I might advise,” he said. 

well, what ?” 

“T think if your Royal Highness will go with 
me and Willes to the door of the room in which 
they are, and talk very loud——-” 

“« About what ?” 

“Injured innocence, and all that sort of thing. - 
If your Royal Highness will speak so that they 
may think you come to rescue them, they may open 
the door.” 

“Twill! I will! But I must be only Mr, 
Brown.” 

“ Certainly, your Royal Highness; and it would 
add to the delusion if you knock Willes down.”. 

** T will.” 

“Or Sir Hinckton Moys,” said Willes, faintly. 
“Tt will look better to knock him.down.” 

“Suppose I knock you both down?” said the 
Regent. ‘‘Come on, at once! Come on!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys scowled at Willes, who looked 
defiantly at him, and the Regent passed through 
the narrow doorway, which would take him by 
a circuitous and intricate route to the house 
next St. James's Palace, in which a Mrs. South 
ostensibly kept a genteel establishment. 

The route was so familiar to the Prince, that - 
although his faculties at that moment were none 
of the clearest, he went at tolerable speed. 

Sir Hinckton Moys and Willes followed him. 

And now, as they go, we will take a glance at 
the two sisters, Annie and Marian. 

In a room, furnished very handsomely indeed, 
were these two young creatures, stillin the “‘ Folly” 
costume, 

It had been a inatter of much mutual surprise, 
when they both opened their eyes after falling into 
a deep sleep in that apartment, to see each other. 

It had been Jate in the day, after the fatigues 
of the masquerade, that they had so awakened ; 
and their mutual exclamations of “ Annie!” and 
‘* Marian!” hardly passed their lips when they 
rushed into “4 other’s arms and both burst into 
tears. 

The first expression of feeling over, they began 
to look about them in surprise and consternation, 
and to wonder where they were. 

The costly character of the appointments of the 
room; their complete unconsciousness now of how 
they got there, and their uncertainty in regard to 
what might happen next in the chapter of sur- 
prises and confusions that had opened for them, 
filled them with a thousand fears. 

Annie screamed aloud. 

She was more impulsive and demonstrative 
than Marian. 

Those screams had brought to them the mascu- 
line-looking female, who did not come into the 
room, but opened a small wicket in the door, and 
uttered through it, in not very amiable tones, the 
rather rough inquiry of ‘‘ Well, what now ?” 

“‘Oh, where are we?” cried Annie. 

‘**T implore you to let us go home,” said Marian. 
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‘‘Help! oh, have mercy upon us: 
Annie. 

“T demand that this door be opened, and that 
we may be allowed to depart,” said Marian. 

““Oh, indeed !” 

That. was all the masculine Mrs. South said, and 
bang went shut the wicket in the door. 

‘“‘ We are prisoners, it seems,” said Marian. 

Annie began to scream again. 

‘‘ Hush, sister, hush! | We know not where we 
are, but help will surely come to us. No!” 

This “No” arose from Marian’s disappointment, 
after an examination of the one bow window which 
was in the room. It was barred outside, and only 
looked into a group of trees. 

Then Marian took a more deliberate and careful 
survey of the room, and she saw that a small side 
table, with a marble top to it, was covered with 
refreshments, in the shape of conserves and fruits. 

“Come, Annie,” she said; “it is something 
that we shall not be starved; and since they keep 
the door of this room fast on the outside, I propose 
that we keep it fast on the inside.” 

There was a brass bolt connected with the door, 
and Marian at once shot it into its socket. 

It was that bolt which had prevented Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys from attempting to separate the sisters, 
which had made him report to the Regent that 
they had locked themselves in. 

And now asmall door in one of the walls of 
that house was suddenly opened, and Mrs. South 
bowed to the floor as the Regent made his appear- 
ance, and was followed by Sir Hinckton Moys and 
Willes. 

“What is the meaning of all this ?” said the 
Prince. ‘There has been some blundering here.” 

“ Not on my part, your Royal 

“ Tush !” 

‘*Mr. Brown, I mean.’ 

“Well, well; I must see these two youug birds: 
I will speak to them. Hum! Are they in that 
room ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brown.” 

“Very good! Hum! Now, I will be virtuous 
and indignant. Hilloa! what the——” 

- Bang! came such a knock at the street-door of 
the house at this moment, that it was quite a 
wonder panel and knocker and all did not come 
through at once into the passage. 

A loud scream from some one in the street with- 
out in another moment mingled with the echoes of 
this knock. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SHOWS HOW SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK ESCAPED 
FROM THE OFFICERS OF POLICE, AND DEFIED 
THE DARK WOMAN, 


Wuewn the Regent heard that hard dab of a 
knock against the outer door of the house in 
which he was, he made a movement to fly through 
the secret passages which would take him back to 
Carlton House. 

It was only for a moment, however, that he had 
that idea; and then he said, “It is only some 
drunken brawler in the street, that the watch will 
goon apprehend, | suppose.” 

“That is all,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 
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“We can see from one of the windows of the 
front,” said Mrs. South. 

“To be sure! To be sure!” said the Regent. 
‘Let us see who and what it is.” 

Bang! came the loud knock at the street door 
again, aud then a female voice shrieked in terror, 
‘Help! Oh, help!” 

The Regent had reached, with his companions, 
a front window of the house. 

A lamp was at the opposite corner of St. James's 
Street, and they were able to see, by straining their 
eyes a little, down to the door-stcp. 

Crouched down on the step was a young girl, 
and, to the astonishment of the Regent, she too 
was in the costume of a “ Folly!” 

A tall, powerfal man was stooping over her, and 
he spoke in tones that struggled with emotion as 
he said, “Think you I would harm you? Oh, 
God! no! I have followed you to protect—to 
warn! Qh, girl, girl! what brings you here at 
such an hour? Speak to me! Oh, speak to 
me!” . . 

“*T do not know you!” 

“No—no! But, yet—yet if you will have me: 
as a friend, Lucy! Y 

“No, no! I want no friend !” 

‘But you are here! Here have I overtaken 
you at this house, the character of which I will 
know if 1 knock till morning! Oh, tell me, girl, 
what brings you here?” 

There must have been something in the tones of 
this man’s voice which touched the young girl's 
gentle heart, although she did not know—she, Lucy 
the Ballet-dancer—that it was her own father, 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, who spoke to her, and who 
concealed his existence from her that she might 
not some day have the pain and the disgrace of 
knowing the end he might come to, for she an- 
swered him more gently—‘ A dear friend of mine 
has been brought here!” 

‘Who is he?” 

“It is a girl!” 

“ Ah! indeed!” 

“Yes. Marian Gray. You see, she was at the 
masquerade, and she was carried off by some 
people in a coach; and it was little Magsworth, 
the link-boy, who told me to-night, after the theatre 
was over, that he had got up behind the coach and 
followed it to this house, next door to St. James’s 
Palace.” 

“ Ah, I see!” 

“ And you—who are you?” 

‘““ Why, I-was at the stage door of the theatre 
when you came out.” 

““Why were you?” 

“To watch.” 

“Me?” 

“Over you--God bless you!” 

“ How strange!” 

“No, no!” 

“But it is strange! What am I to you, that 
you should linger about to watch over me?” 

Jack seemed to be half choking, for he could not 
speak for some moments, and when he did it was 
in a voice of great emotion. 

“Tt matters little,” he said, “so that you accept 
me as a friend,” 

“7 don’t know that.” 

‘Oh, for the love of heaven, do! Iam but a 
rough sort of fellow; but I am old enough, Lucy, 
to be—to be 
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“What ?” 

“ Your father !” 

“My father!” said the girl, as she clasped her 
brinds over her eyes. ‘¢ Oh, he is dead—dead !” 

‘Why, bless me!” said Willes, from above, at 
that moment; ‘that is Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
the well-known housebreaker !” 

“No!” said the Regent. 

‘“‘T assure your Royal Highness!” 

“Then be shall be caught! Hilloa!l Guard! 
guard! watch! Hilloa! Seize that man!” 

The Regent had flung the window wide open. 

‘““ What man?” said Jack. 

 You--you—you ruffian! Guard! 
Seize that fellow! Itisa highwayman i 

“Ah! take that for your brawling!” said Jack ; 
and he fired a pistol right up at the open win- 
dow. 

Lucy screamed. 

The Regent fell backwards, and knocked down 
Willes. 

Sir Hinckton Moys made arush from the room, 
and meeting Mrs. South, he came into violent 
collision with that most masculine female, who 
immediately knocked him down. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack saw, from the guard- 
room at the gate of the Palace, several persons 
running ; and before, then, he had time to make 
up his mind what to do, the door of the house 
ntysteriously opened, and he half fell into the 
passage, 

To drag Lucy in with him, and to close the door 
again, was the work of a moment .to Sixteen- 
stringed Jack. 

Then he caught Lucy to his heart, and he said, 
im accents of deep emotion, to her, ‘‘ Girl—Lucy 
darling child! I can no longer conceal from you 
that I am your father !” 

The young girl screamed with joy; and twin- 
ing her arms round Jack’s Se she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

“ Wather, father—my own father ! 
own father, and am not alone—alone!” 
“ Never again—never again !” 

“So happy—oh, so happy! But where have 
you been, father, all this time? And is this your 
house 2?” 

“* No, dear child, no! 
‘Yes, dear father !” 
‘Do you really and at once believe that I am 
your father, Lucy ?” 

“Ob, yes!” 

“But any ons might say so!” 

“¥ seem to feel to know it.” 

‘* Come, then, let us fly from this place at once ! 
We will part no more! They will be bold men 
who will seek to stop me !” 

Oh, but Marian ! 
“* Who 1s she 2?” 
“So dear a friend, and.cue who has been so 
kind and good to me!” 

“Then we will not be ungrateful, and if she 
be detained contrary to her will, I will rescue her, 
if it be possible. Ah! there seems to be danger 
without.” 

A furious knocking at the door now began, and 
Sixteen-stringed Jack not only listened to that, 
but be inclined his head towards the interior of 
the house, as she said, ‘‘I hear cries for help ia a 
female voice.’ 

“And 1!’ said Lucy. 
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“This, then, is the way.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack ran along the passage 
of the house, and up the stairs, followed closely 
by Lucy, and coming to a door, from the other 
side of which he was certain he heard cries of 
distress, he made a rush at it with his heavy and 


-powerful frame, and it flew from its hinges. 


Another moment, and Marian and Annie rushed 
out of the room, and were clasped in the arms of 
Lucy. 

*‘ Dear—dear Lucy !” 

“Dear Marian and Annie!” 

Before, then, another word could be Ps a 
man made an attempt to rush past Sixteen- 
stringed Jack down the stairs, but Jack catght 
him by the back of the neck, and swang him 
round, as he said, ‘‘No; you stay here!” 

‘* Treason !” 

“Ah! that’s abig word. Who are you?” 

“ Mr. Brown.” 

“Brown? Let me get a look at you.” 

“He is a villain!” said Annie. ‘He has 
avowed that he wrote me a letter, which I was so 
foolish as to attend to. Ue made his way in at 
the window of that room.” 

“Ah!” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, as he saw 
fully the face of Mr. Brown, by the light of a 
lamp that was in the corridor. ‘I know you!” 

“Me? me?” 

“Yes, you are what should be honoured, but 
that you disgrace the station !” 

“ Peace—oh, peace! What would you? I—I 
—my good fellow—my dear sir, let me go!” 
** You are a | 
“Don’t! oh, don’t—don’t say a word! 
can name your own terms!” ) 

““T accept the conditions,” said Jack, “ lknow 
you, remember. The street below is full of the 
watch, aided by the guard from the Palace. You 
will be so good as to order them all away.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“‘ And beware!” 

“* Beware?” 

“Yes, of treachery! for I don’t think your 
word is to be taken !” 

** And—and—if. 

“1 know what you mean! If you play me 
false, I will blow your brains out !” 

“ My-—-brains—out !” 

“Yes. My first shot missed you that I fired 
from the street. ‘The second will go true.” 

The Regent went to the front room, where the 
window was open, and, closely followed by Jack, 
he looked out. 

‘‘Disperse! disperse!” he said. “Go away!” 

“Oh, no, my honey!” said an Irish watchman, 
who was without. ‘“ Be aisy, an’ it’s not disperse 
we are going to be till we cotches Sixteen-stringed 
Jack!” 

“Who? who? Sixteen who? Oh, I recollect! 
Willes said it was he! You see, Mr.—a—Jack, I 
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cannot save you! They won't go! They know 
you!” 

“But they don’t know you. Your orders will 
be obeyed!” 


“TI cannot declare myself from this window. I 
will give you my word of honour that I will send 
some one to disperse the watch, and to order the 
military back to the guard-room, if you will fet 
me go.’ 

“Your word of honour ?” 
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“On my honour!” 

“ Well, for once I will trust you.” 

“You may. I will keep my word to the letter! 
Then, when you see them all gone, you can leave 
this house; and the sooner you forget this night 
and its proceedings the better.” 

““Be it so! I may not forget them, but my re- 
membrance will not matter. Go!” 

The Regent disappeared through the rooms at 
once, and Jack watched from the window. He saw 
a man come out from the gate of the Palace soon, 
and say something to the watch and to the officer 
of the guard. The former slunk away, and the sol- 
diers went into the guard-room. 

“He has kept his word,” said Jack. ‘‘ Come 
on, dear Lucy; and let your two young friends fol- 
low. I will see you all safely home.” 

Jack found no opposition in leaving the house, 
and he walked about a dozen paces up St. James’s 
Street, when from a small window in one of the 
turrets of the gate of St. James’s Palace the Re- 
gent looked out and cried, “Take that man, dead 
or alive! A thousand pounds reward!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE REGENT MEETS WITH A DISAGREEABLE SUR- 
PRISE IN HIS PRIVATE ROOMS AT CARLTON 
HOUSE. 


Wuen Sixteen-stringed Jack heard these words, 
and knew from what lips they came, he felt per- 
fectly sure that his fate was sealed unless he could 
manage to reach the top of St. James’s Street be- 
fore he was beset by too many enemies at once. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Jack caught 
Lucy in his arms again, for she had been by his 
side after they had left the house next door to the 
Palace, and holding her to his breast, he ran on, 
calling out to Marian and Annie, “‘ They will not 
pursue you; you have but to pause in any door- 
way until the chase is past. ‘They will fix their eyes 
only on me. Farewell !” 

But Marian and Annie were too much terrified 
to understand freely what Sixteen-stringed Jack 
meant by these words, and they ran on close to 
bim and to his daughter Lucy. 

And now the orders of the Prince of Wales 
awakened to action every one who heard them, and 
who was disposed to give effect to his lightest 
word. 

Vrom the grand avenue of the Palace there ran 
ont several soldiers and non-commissioned officers, 
as well as some of the civil servants of the place, 

From the adjoining streets the watchmen and 
some constables made again a rush forward; and 
on the track of Sixteen-stringed Jack there was, 
in a few moments, the whole force that had been 
only so temporarily dispersed at the orders of the 
Regent. 

But before Jack could reach the top of St. 
James’s Street, several men came down to meet 
him from Piccadilly, and one of these men at once 
cried out, “ Closeon him!—clogeon him! It is the 
highwaymau and housebreaker, Jack Singleton !” 

Jack saw this new danger in a moment, and he 
drew a pistol from a pocket in the breast, of hia 
coat, as he said aloud, ‘‘ Who is tired of his life, 
and will give it, so that his comrades may bave 
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the reward for the apprehension of Sixteen-stringed 
Jack ?” 

These words were just calculated to have their 
fail effect upon men like the police; and although 
it was quite evident that but one could be shot, 
yet, naturally enough, no one wished to be the 
sacrificed individual. 

Jack tried to profit by this pause, and to dart 
over the way, in order to get down one of the side 
streets ; but as he swerved off the pavement to do 
so, a voice called out, ‘ Fire at him! shoot him! 
He will-do as well dead as alive!” 

“No!” cried Jack, in a voice that echoed 
through the street. ‘* Heaven, no!” 

It was of Lucy he thought, for he immediately 
turned in such a manner that he shielded her from 
the effects of any shot that might wing its death- 
like passage towards them. 

This sudden turn was the cause of his capture. 

A couple of men sprung from behind a hackney 
coach, and were upon him before he could effec- 
tually guard against them. 

The pistol went off without effect, and then two 
more men sprung upon Jack. 

There can be no doubt but that if he had not 
been encumbered with Lucy, the capture of Jack 
would have been a much more difficult matter; 
but as it was, he lost one-half of his powers of 
resistance by the care he took to shield her from 
even a chance blow or injury of any sort. 

“Furrah!” cried one of the meu: ‘we have 
him !” 

A crowd rapidly now gathered round Jack, 
who, from his height, could see over the heads of 
most of those about him; so he looked in ths 
direction where he had left Marian and Annie, and 
called out to them, ‘‘ Home—-lhome at once! No 
one dare molest you! Home at once!” 

“No,” said a voice; “indeed, no one dare mo- 
lest them now!” 

“ Ah, I know you!” said Jack. 

“And I you,” said Allan Fearon, as he held 
the hands of the two young girls in his, and looked 
sorrrowfully at Jack. 

“‘ Never mind me,” said Jack. 

“ But I do, indeed,” replied Allan, sorrowfully. 
‘“‘Y have been to where these two dear friends of 
mine resided, and there [ got sufficient informa- 
tion to induce me to come down here, and have 
but just arrived. CanJ help you, Jack?” 

“ No, no.” 

“ You had better not try,” said a constable, 
who appeared to be in authority. “ You will get 
yourself into trouble, if you do.” 

‘No, no,” said Jack ; “you can do me no good, 
but youcan do another some service. Hark you, 
constables and watch! You know who I am well 
enough, and I do not dispute it. There is a 
reward for my apprehension, which you will get 
among you, and you are welcome to it; but you 
have no charge against this young girl who is with 
me.” 

‘Well, I don’t say we have,” said the chief con- 
stable. 

“Then she is free. Go, Lucy! Go, dear child ; 
and think as kindly and as gently as you can of 
your father.” 

“No, no!” screamed and sobbed Lucy. ‘No, 
no! With you ever, now! With you, dear father* 

1 think that you and I are alone in the world 
: and we will part now no more!” 
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‘‘Nay, nay—do not say 80. 
yonder, who, I feel sure, will befriend you.” 

‘Oh, do not make me leave you! Father, 
father, do not!” 

“ But you do not know what I am!” 

“T care not—you are my father!” 

‘“‘ There is a price upon my head, and men call 
me criminal.” 

‘iver with you still; ever with you, if you 
wiil let me!” 

“But I know not what my fate may be!” 

“ Let my fate be your fate. Oh, father, do not 
80 soon—now that I have seen you, that I love 
you, that I have heard your kind words, and felt 
your tender. tears upon my cheek,—do not seek 
to send me from you.” 

She clasped Jack with her slender arms, and 
sobbed upon his breast. 

Even the officers were touched a little at this 
scene, and one of them said, ‘‘ We cannot take 
your daughter, Sixteen-stringed Jack, to prison, 
although we must take you.” 

At this moment there came one of the ofiicials 
of the Palace, and cried out, “It is the Regent's 
pleasure that this man be brought into the Palace 
court-yard, just within the gate. Bring him 
along!” 

** And I—and J, too!’ said Lucy. 

“Well, yes; I fancy so, for my orders are to 
bring all who are dressed as ‘ Follies.’ ” 

Marian and Annie shrunk back with Allan Fearon 
at these words, and Allan said at once, ‘‘ These 
dear friends of mine refuse to obey the summons 
of the Regent.” 

“Oh, that won't do!” said the official. ‘“ They 
must come !” ; 

‘Oh, no—no!” cried Marian. 

Annie began to weep; but Allan smiled, as he 
said, ‘‘ We are not quite in a despotic country, 
where the mere mandate of persons in authority is 
sufficient! I say distinctly, that these friends of 
mine refuse to obey the order you have brought, 
and you will seek to enforce it at your peril!” 

“Bring them along!” said the official, to the 
officers who were in force on the spot. 

“On what charge?” said Allan, calmly. 

‘‘ Charge?” 

“Yes; £ have a right to ask on what charge 
you take upon yourselves to apprehend any 
one.” 

“Well, if it comes to that,” said the chief 
officer, ‘we cannot do it. I con't want, to come 
before a judge in such a matter.” 

“Ely at once!” cried Jack. ‘You know not 
what excuse unscrupulous power may make to 
detain you! Fly at once!” 

“Come, dear Marian,” said Allan; ‘“‘we can 
do no good here. Let us take our way from this 
disastrous spot while we can.” 

The officers then hurried Jack and Lucy towards 
the Palace; and they brought them into the court- 
yard, which is just within the gate, and there 
surrounded them. 

The official personage went to inform the Regent 
of the capture, but that illustrious Prince was 
not to be found. 

The door of his private suite of apartments in 
Carlton House was locked, and that was under- 
stood as a signal that he was not to be disturbed ; 
and as no sound was heard within, no excuse 
eppeared to be afforded for even an inquiry if he 
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court-yard. 

But gladly would the Prince of Wales have 
had himself disturbed on this occasion, for he was 
occupied in anything but an agreeable manner to 
himself. 

When he (the Regent) bad called from the turret 
window of old St. James's Palace to the guard and 
to the constables to apprehend Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, he hardly expected any success in the carry- 
ing out the order. 

The pursuit up St. James’s Street carried the 
whoie party, in the obscurity of the night, beyond 
his observation. 

With his hands clenched, then, and anger ex- 
pressed in every feature of his face, the Regent 
hurried from the window and made his way along 
the passages and rooms which connected St. 
James's with Carlton House. It was on the way 
thither that he met the official person who had 
made an after appearance in St. James’s street. 

‘Who are you?” was the angrily asked question 
of the Regent. 

“One of your Royal Highness’s most obedient 
and humble servants.” 

“Then run up St. James's Street, and if a man 
—a rascal—has been apprehended, and two girls, 
or three girls, I believe, dressed as ‘ Follies,’ let 
them all be brought to the Colour Court.” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness,” 

“ Be off!” ‘ 

“ Certainly, your Royal Highness.” 

While this official wase bowing so low that no- 
thing could be seen of him but his back, the Regent, 
with his anger swelling in his face until he wore 
that revolting, bloated look which has ever been 4 
characteristic of the family, made his way still 
towards those private apartments he called spe- 
cially his own. 

It was some surprise to the Regent to find him- 
self alone. 

The obsequious and unscrupulous Sir Hinckton 
Moys, even, was not with him, and Wiles, his valet, 
no longer dogged his footsteps. , 

Then the Prince uttered some not very polite 
expressions in regard to society at large, and par- 
ticularly in reference to his own immediate depen- 
dants and servitors; and then he reached the door 
of that small suite of rooms into which no one 
dared intrude unasked. 

‘“* Dark—dark {” he cried. ‘‘ What’s the mean- 
ing of such neglect? No lamps lighted! MHilloa, 
there! Willes! Willes, I say!” 

There was no reply. 

“Ah, well! Ha! ha! This is good—very 
good! I suppose the King is better, and that I 
am getting neglected in consequence. It is well 
—very well! Let me see! 1 wonder if I can 
find that box with the phosphorus matches that 
was sent me by that chemist—Davy, I think, was 
his name; silent and inodorous they were. If I 
could only find them! I don’t like darkness—not 
at all; it feels so—so solid, and then, at times, it 
seems to move about as if it were alive thing! I 
don’t like darkness! Where ave thematches? What 
a maddening thing it is to be baulked, after so muck: 
trouble? But I will have her: yes, she shall bz 
mine yet—the little prude! How charming they 
both looked in their ‘Folly’ dresses? I don’t 
know now which of them I like the best. Oh, 
here are the matches! I will shake that Sir 
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Hinckton Moys off, and leave him to starve, if he 
don’t get me those Ah, no! these matches are 
not quite inodorous !” 

The Regent had found the box with the phos- 
phorus matches—then almost a new invention— 
and he had dipped the end of one of the matches 
in the little bottle of sulphuric acid, which was at 
first used as the means of igniting them. 

A light blue flame sputtered and flickered about 
the end of the match. 

“Ah!” he added; “they are not inodorous. T 
can scent the sulphur. Ah, well, I have got a 
light!” 

A wax candle close at hand received the light; 
and as it burnt up, a faint, and then a brighter 
atmosphere, began to glow in the room. 

Those rooms were artificially heated by con- 
cealed fires, so that the temperature was pleasant 
enough, notwithstanding the terrible inclemency 
of the season; and the Prince of Wales said, 
“Ah!” with something of a sense of enjoyment, 
as he saw the candle slowly increasing in bril- 
liancy. 

Then he cast his eyes round the room. 

Then he uttered a cry of dismay. 

The hair almost stiffoned on his head with 
fright. His face lost its colour, and his knees 
' smote each other. He half fell to the floor. 

“What—what? Help! Mercy! Who is 

He could say no more, for his tongue seemed to 
stick fast to the roof of his mouth, and the only 
faculty that appeared to be preternaturally alive 
was that of sight. 

Seated in the centre of the room on one of the 
gilt chairs was a female form, covered by a black 


veil, which fell in equal folds about her head and 


' face. 

She had a spectral and terrible appearance as 
she sat there, motionless as a statue, until the 
Prince had got over his first terror and surprise, 
and glared at her in silence. 

Then she spoke. 

“George, Prince of Wales and Regent of Eng- 
land, I want my son!” 

“ Ah, Linda!” 

“Tam Linda!” 

“ Good gracious!” 

“J want my son!” 

“Here? Here? How came you here? 
in my home—past all obstructions—here ?” 

“In bed, or at board; in the festive hall; at 
the chase; in war, politics, pleasure,—go where 
you will, LT haunt you! I want my son!” 

“Dead! No!” 

““ Ah, you say, no! 

“T don’t mean dead.” 

“Where is the child!” 

‘You don’t know your own danger !” 

‘My danger?” 

“Yes! I have but to stretch out my hand. 
Yon bell-pull—one jerk at it, and I have all the 
power here I may choose. And you-—” 

“ Well?” 

“You are then lost! 
for life!” 

“Perhaps not. How do you know I live ?” 

A cold shudder came over the Prince. 

“Pho! pho! Of course you—you do!” 

“Well! If you summon others to this room, 
your last look of this world will be taken!” 

“ My—last—look ?” 


Here, 


But you said, dead!” 


I can have you shut up 
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“iver so. Listen to me! Give me my son, 
and I will torment you no more. Nay, I will do 
you service! I will be your slave—your most 
abject slave; but I cannot live—I may not live, 
and be in longer doubt of the fate of my own 
child !” 

The Prince seemed to be considering. 

‘“ Linda, I know not by what arts you have the 
power to sway me as you do; but I will tell you 
where you may pursue such inquiries that you 
will find your son, on condition——” 

‘What; condition ?” 

“That you, in return, bring to me a young girl 
who was dressed as a ‘Folly’ at’ the masquerade.” 

“T will!” 

“‘On your word ?” 

“JT swear it! But there is another fairer than 
she—one who may be your victim when the law 
has despatched the father! There is a man upon 
whose head a price is set. His name is Singleton.” 

“That’s the man!” 

The Regent clapped his hands together. 

“You know him ?” 

“7 saw him, but he has escaped me.” 

‘Have you seen his daughter ?” 

Nou’? 

“She is fairer than the fairest—a creature to 
love--a being that looks not like the children of 
earth! Give me my,son, and I will deliver the 
father to justice and the daughter to your arms!” 

There must have been something fearfully cold- 
blooded and wicked in these words, and in the 
tone in which they were spoken, for even the Re- 
gent shuddered as he heard them. 

“Linda—Linda,” he said, “‘ you are strangely 
altered!” 


a 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE DARK WOMAN SEEKS THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE INNOCENT, AND LOSES HER POWER OVER 
THOSE WHO WERE BOUND TO HER. 


“‘T am strangely altered!” said the Dark Woman, 
in reply to this observation of the Regent. “J 
am dead even to all sensations but one. I am 
not what I was! My heart is like a cavern in 
which but one star-like light beams! That light 
is my Jove—my yearning for my child! I wish 
to see him but once, and then I am content to 
die!” 

“Well—well 2?” 

*‘You accept the conditions ?” 

““T do!” . 

“Then tell me of my son!” 

“So soon as you have placed that girl in my 
power I will; and yet——” 

“Yet what ?” 

‘J should like to see her again.” 

“You shall do so. And the father shall be in 
the hands of the police before he is four-and-twenty 
hours older.” 

“Then it is agreed. 

‘¢ Here!” 

“But, by all that’s strange, I should like te 
know how you got here ?”’ 

‘Ask the air how it enter palaces and prisons? 
{ come and I go as it pleases me. Be that suffi- 
vient. What is that?” 


Where shall I see you?” 
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THE DARE WOMAN, 


There was a sound as of knocking at one of the 
onter doors. 

“Phat is strange, too,” said the Regent, “ for no 
one dare to interrupt ma here.” 

The knocking continued. 

The Regent went half-way into the adjoining 
room and listened. Then he cried in a loud voice, 
“What is it ?” 

nA despatch from Windsor, your Royal Bigh-: 
meee. 

t+ Ah! i Ra 

“ His Majesty is not expected to live the night.” 

66 Ah! y? 

“And your Royal Highness is urgently im- 


_ plored by the Queen, your august mother, to 


repair to the castle with what speed you may.” 
“Js that you, Moys?” 
“ Yes, your Highness.” 
“T thought I knew your voice.’ 
“Yes, your: Highness, I have eit to do 


my duty by coming to your Royal Highness with, 


this intelligence.” 

‘‘Ab, well, very good! If you had been as 
active in your other duties, you would have 
managed to arrest the man who attempted to 
shoot me a while ago.” 

“ He is arrested, your Royal Highness.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“* He is in the Colour Court.” 

** Alone ?” 

‘*No, the officers surround him.” 

“But I maan, is he arrested alone.” 

“A young girl clings to him, and calls him 
father!” 

“‘T said so!” said the Dark Woman. ‘ I am fal- 
filling my contract!” 

“You? your” 

“Yes; it is my work!” 

“But you did not know, even!” 

“Ffa, ha! Will you doubt that I have power 
to arrest a man like that, or to throw him so in 
the way of your officers that they arrest, him, when 
you see that I can penetrate into your most 
private apartments here ?” 

““¥ will see the girl.” 

“She shall be yours !” 

“‘ And the father ?” 

“Shall hang! Give me authority to see them, 
and speak to them. Give me a written authority 
to do so, and IJ will in one hour bring the girl to 
you, and the father can be sent to prison. Let 
him have a short trial and a speedy death!” 

“There, then !” 

The Regent wrote on a slip of paper, the words, 
“ By authority—GuoreE, REGENT.” 

“That,” he said, ‘‘ will be respected. 
you out by the private door.” 

‘‘No; you may leave me to pass out of these 
apartments in my own way!” 

“Your Highness !—your Highness !” cried Sir 
Hinckton Moya, from the other side of the door ; 
“shall I order your Highness’s horses ?” 

“Horses! What for 2?” 

“ For Windsor !” 

“No, no! Certainly not! 
with Windsor ?” 

“Your royal father 

“Well, 1 heard all that! 


Don’t go on like a 
Linda! Ah! 


parrot with one set of words! 
gone!” 

ry. 

Nhe room was empty. 


| over her. 
| wiri my heart, you may depend! 
I will let | 


. friend to you. 
' fortune and my own exertion for escape.” 


What do I want | 
' am here. 


The Dark Woman had taken her departure as 
mysteriously as she had entered those private 
apartments of the Regent. 
~ It was only a quarter of an hour after that 
when a plain carriage drove up to the gate of St. 
James’s Palace, and a lady alighted. 

‘To one of the constables who had charge of 
Jack and Lucy she showed a slip of paper, on 
which he saw the words:—‘ By authority— 
GEORGE, RmGEnr.’ 

. “YT wish to see a man who:is in custody in the 
Colour Court,” she said; ‘and a young girl.” 

“Very well, madam. They are here.” 

‘‘T raust see them alone.” 

“Why, as to that, madam 

The lady held out the Regent’s authority, 
and ‘the officer bowed, as he added, ‘ Then, all L 
have to do is to clear the guard-room, madam ; 
for they are there.” 

“Do so.” 

Jack and Lucy had been taken into the guard- 
room; and now the principal ofiicer whispered to 
the sergeant on duty, and the guard-room was 
soon cleared, and the Dark Woman was conducted 
in by the officer. 

“Jack Singleton,” he said; 
who has authority to see you.” 

“A lady!” 

“ Hush!” said the Dark Woman. 
speak to you. You know me now ?” 

The door of the guard-room was closed; and 
then Sixteen-stringed Jack said, in a low tone, 
“The lady of St. Paul’s vaults !” 

“Oh, father!” said Lucy ; ‘ who is this pe 

tS Hush, dear, there is no danger!” 

“ Step aside with me a moment,” said the Dark 
Woman to Jack; and when he did so, she added, 
“You are one of us?” 

“Of Panl’s Chickens ?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, then. I have thought of it; but I cannot 
make one of a fraternity. I find that I cannot 
sacrifice my own freedom of action.” 

“Freedom! Why, you are a prisoner iy 

“Tam; but I am not without hope.” 

“You are right; I come to save you. If you 
will promise to obey me in all things, I will save 
you from your present danger.” 

““T cannot!” 

“Well, I will not be angry with you, but I 
will save your newly found daughter.” 

“Ah!” gaid Jack; ‘she is not newly found to 
me, although [am to her, for I have ever watched 
If you will be a friend to her, you will 
Luey ! Luey hod 


$9 


“here is a lady 


“T wish to 


‘Yes, dear father!” 
This lady has the power and will to be a 
Go with her, and let me trust to 


“ Oh, no—no | Father, let me stay with you— 
ever with you.” 

“Will you,” said the Dark Woman to Lucy, 
“let me say a few words to you?” 

Lucy hesitated. 

“T am here,” said Jack,—“ you see, my dear, I 
You are quite safe.” 

Lucy stepped aside with the Dark Woman, who 
said to her in a low tone, ‘Do you love your 
father ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes 31" 

“With all your heart ?” 


“With all my heart!” 
“‘And yet you have not known him long!” 
“Not above an hour!” 
“And you love him ?” 
“With all my beart and soul, I love him '” 


“T am glad to hear it. 
and wants all your love.” 

“Danger?” 

“Yes. His life is not worth the purchase of a 
day. He is already condemned to die!” 

““Oh, heaven, save him !” 

“You can.” 

“T? I? TJ, so weak—so powerless ?” 

* So strong!” 

“What do you mean? Oh, tell me how I can 
save him; and if my life——If I ean die in his 
stead ¥ 

“No, you are only expected to live. Come 
closer to me. There is one who has the power to 
save your father by a word.” 

No, 5.—DAark Woman, 


He is in great danger, 


“ And that word? Oh, will he utter it ?” 
“Tf you ask him!” 
“Twill! I will! 
“Oh, no—no !” 

* No 2” 

“In his arms! 

“ Ah!” 

The young girl shrunk back as if she had been 
touched by a serpent. 

“Yes!” added the Dark Woman. ‘There is 
one who loves you, and who has the power to 
save your father. If you will come now with me 
and see that one, all will be well; you will be 
rich and powerful—your father will be free.” 

“Madam, my father, I am sure, would rather 
die a thousand deaths, than purchase a throne 
with his child’s dishonour.” 

A. scowl came over the features of the Dark 
Woman. 

“You know not what you say !”” 


On my knees, at his feet ?” 


He loves you !” 
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34 THE DARK WOMAN. 


“JY do know—I do know! Father, father! come 
to me, and let me rest upon your arm! Let me 
cling to your heart! Iam poor, and have been 
friendless, and exposed to much temptation; but I 
can look into your eyes, my father, and not dis- 
grace you! Youdo not wish me to purchase even 
your life with my dishonour ?” 

‘* Can this be possible ?” said Jack. 

The dark woman almost cowered before the 


glance of Jack’s eye, as he flung his left arm round 


Lucy and confronted her. 

“By Jove! she is charming!” said a voice from 
the farther end of the room; but the sudden slam- 
ming shut of a door prevented Jack from seeing 
the face of the Regent. 

The Dark Woman turned, and, without a word, 
was leaving the guard-room; bnt before she reached 
the door Jack called after her, ‘‘ Hold, madam! 
one moment, hold! It will be my duty now, so 
soon as I am free, to acquaint those who fancy you 
work for and with them, that you are by far too 
intimate at St. James’s Palace for their safety. I 
defy, while I despise you!” 

The Dark Woman turned and looked at him for 
a moment, and then she gave a short, sharp laugh, 
as she said in keen, high accents, “ The rope is 
round your neck, and the kiss of the voluptuary 
will be yet on your daughter's cheek! Ha! ha! 
You do not know me yet! Guards! officer! look to 
your prisoners. Let them not escape on your 
utmost peril !”: 

‘“‘ And,” cried Jack, “look to this woman! She 
is at the head of that fraternity you all have heard 
of—Paul’s Chickens! In her you behold the Dark 
“Woman!” 
| The officer stood aghast. 

“The Dark Woman,” said one, ‘ who is believed 
to have power over all the housebreakers in Lon- 
dox 2?” 
| “ Yes, that is the woman!” 
| The Dark Woman smiled. 
| “He raves, poor man!” she said. 
here-———” 

She held up the slip of paper the Regent had 
given her as she spoke. 

“By authority—Grorcr, Recenr!” read the 
officer. 

Another moment, and the Dark Woman had 


so] am 


stepped into the coach that was waiting for her, . 


and was gone, 
CHAPTER XIII. 


JACK SINGLETON ESCAPES WITH LUCY, AND TAKES 
REFUGE IN A CAVERN ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 


_ No sooner had the Dark Woman left the guara- 


room, than Lucy, whose feelings had been highly 
wrought upon, and her best affections terribly out- 
raged by the propositions that had been made to 
her, turned to her father, and, bursting into tears, 
she clung wildly to him as she said, ‘‘ Oh, no—no! 
It cannot be! God will not unite me to my father 
only thus to tear him from me again! It cannot, 
must not be! They will not kill you, my father ! 
Oh, tell me that they cannot and dare not ?” 

Jack was much affected, but as he bent his head 
down close to Lucy, he whispered, “Be of good 
cheer, dear child! Iam about to try a plan that, 


may save us. Keep close to me, and don’t ie% 
them separate us on any pretext!” 

‘‘T will not. Oh, heaven, prosper the plan!” 

“Aush! hush! Mr. Larkins, I would like to 
speak to you alone.” 

“What is it, Jack?” said the chief officer. 
“None of your tricks, I hope.” 

““Oh, no, no!” 

‘Well, here I am!” 

“Mr. Larkins, step aside a moment. 
not afraid of me?” 

“Not I!” 

“ And you only do your duty.” 

“To be sure!” 

“Well, then, don’t let the others hear me. 
You know that I stopped Lord Bute’s steward at 
Ealing about a week ago?” 

“To be sure you did, Jack Singleton; and a 
good booty you got, I fancy ?” 

“ Tolerable !” 

“They say, a thousand pounds! 

‘About that. Well, you see, Mr, Larkins, that, 
as I am now, there is no chance of escape for me, 
and I have got to the end, I fancy, of my life, un- 
less you make terms with me” 

“Once for all, then, Jack Singleton, I tell you 
that if you were to offer me twenty thousand 
pounds, I would not let you go!” 

“You really would not ?” 

“T really would not. 
costs, I can tell you! I am not the man to be 
bribed to let anybody go! No, no! Notif you 
could offer me all you have, which cannot be 
much; and, besides, as soon as I get you to New- 
gate I will search you, and you know what the 
custom is.” 

‘“‘That the chief constable takes what he can 
find.” 

“Of course he does!” 

“Ah, Mr. Larkins, you don’t quite understand 
me yet, I see!” 

“ How?” 

“ That thousand otis I took from Lord Bute’s 
steward has never been touched yet! I have it in 
Bank of England notes.” 

“No?” 

‘“‘T have, indeed; and I did hope that you might 
have shut your eyes, and made your men shut their 
eyes for a few moments.” 

“Hush, Jack! not so loud!” 

“Ts all right?” 

“ The money ?” 

“‘ Shall be yours !” 

“© You shall escape, Jack! Where is it?” 

“‘ Hidden where I alone can tell you.” 

“Ah! You don’t say so?” 

“Yes! Listen tome! There is only one per- 
son, as well as I myself, who can take you to it. 
That is a boy who is ‘in my service. He can be 
sent for, but if he has the least suspicion of foul 
play, he won’t come.’ 

*‘ Where is he?” 

“Not far off! And now, Mr. Larkins, let me 
tell you, that unless I see the boy, and give him 
my positive orders to conduct you to the place 
where the money is, he will die before he would 
stir a step.” 

“‘ But where is he?” 


You are 


1? 


‘“‘ At the corner of Bond Street, with my horse.” 


“Ah!” 
“Yes, and if I send for him, he wili come; but 
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THE DARK WOMAN, 


if I do not, he will be off, and you will follow him 
ia vain. Now, the only way to get him here, is 
to make him think that I want the horse; and so 
I do, too—for in the saddle, concealed where I can 
just put my hands upon them, are three keys: 
ons of them opens a chest-——” 

“© A chest ?” 

“Yes, where the money is. The other key 
opens the door of a room. The third key is death 
to whoever puts it in the lock of the chest!” 

“‘ What do you mean?” 

“There was a lock, don’t you recollect, shown 
in Bury Street, that fired a pistol into the breast 
of whoever tried to open it with a wrong key ?” 

“ Yes, I saw it.” 

“T bought it!” 

“You, Jack Singleton ?” 

“ Even so; and I ‘put if on the chest that con- 
tains the very thousand pounds I took from Lord 
Bute’s steward.” 

ie) a 

“So that, you see, if is essential that you 
should have the right key ?” 

““T see it is.” 

“Or you would pay too dearly 
and still not get it.” . 

“Jtis very perplexing, Jack!” 

“Not at all. Iwill send for the boy and the 
horse, and I will point out to you the right key, 
so that you cannot be in any danger.” 

— © But —but ie 

“ But what ?” 

“You will excuse me, Jack, but how do I know 
that you are dealing fairly with me? How do I 
know that after I let you go, I may not find my- 
self in possession of a key that will be of no use 
tome? In plain words, how am I to trust you, 
Jack ?” 

“ Just by not trusting me at all. I don’t want 
you to trust me, Mr. Larkins!” 

“ Ah, indeed ?” 

“No. You can go and get the money, while I 
stay here in the charge of your men.” 

“Ts it so near at hand, then?” 

“ Quite close. Look you here, Larkins; I will 
trust you. All you, or one of your men, have to 
do, is to go to the corner of Bond Street, and 
there you will see a boy holding a bright bay 
horse ; you must then spread out by the corners a 
red handkerchief and nod to the boy, and then 
you have nothing to do but to walk away, and he 
will follow you, for he will recognise that as a 
signal from me that he is to bring me the horse.” 

“ And then?” ~ 

“Then you can come down here with it, and I 
will point out to you the right key and tell you 
where the box is; and I will wait here while you 
go and get the money.” 

“Good, good! I will go myself, Jack, for the 
harse; and you may depend upon my intentions 
towards you. I will go myself at once, Jack!” 

‘“And you will set me free, Larkins ?” 

“To be sure! To be sure! At the end of a 
rope,” added Larkins to himself. ‘Ha! ha! 
What a simpleton that Sixteen-stringed Jack is, 
after all! IJ shall get his money, and he will to- 


for the money, 


night sleep in Newgate, and there will be short: 


work made of him at the Sessions, which begin to- 
morrow! Ha! ha! This will be a good nighi’s 
work, I fancy! ‘Two hundred reward for Jack,— 
then what the Regent will give,—then this thou- 
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sand pounds! Good lord! Tama mademan! I 
will have Jack’s horse, too; and—and that is rather 
a pretty chit of a daughter of his! I think I will 
take her too! Ha! ha! Why, I am in luck’s 
way! It never rains good fortune but it pours!” 

Mr. Larkins ran up St. James’s Street as hard 
as he could go, after bidding his men to keep a 
close eye upon Jack and Lucy. Round his neck 
the chief officer had a crimson silk handkerchief, 
and that he took off as he came to the corner of 
Bond Street, and holding it up by the two corners, 
he wayed it about like a flag. 

“ Hoy! hoy !” he cried out. ‘* Where are you?” 

There was a trampling of horse’s feet, and a boy 
rode up on a bright bay horse. 

“Who are you?” he said. 

“* A friend !” 

“To whom ?” 

“To Sixteer-stringed Jack !” 

“All right! Ill follow you!” 

A gleam of exultation was upon the face of 
Mr. Larkins, and he ran on before the boy and 
the horse, towards the Palace again. 

The boy followed quickly, and the horse, with 
long, agile steps, which made it not at all neces- 
sary that he should trot, went as fast as either 
the boy or Mr. Larkins could possibly desire. 
Indeed, they both arrived at the gate of the old 
Palace tolerably out of breath, while the horse 
did not appear to have made any exertion. 

‘““Now, my man,” said Larkins, to the boy, 
“you will wait here one moment.” 

“ For Jack ?” 

* Yes, to be sure.” 

“Tt must be all right,” said the boy, then; 
and he said it in such a tone as implied that he 
had some doubts on the subject. There were too 
many people about to please the boy, and from 
the style and look of Mr. Larkins he began to 
have an uncomfortable suspicion of his profession. 

Holding by the bridle of the horse, then, the 
boy, who was heart and soul in the service of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, glanced uneasily about 
him, while the officers ran into the guard-room 
where Jack was a prisoner. 

The state of affairs had not altered there in the 
least. 

Jack was holding the hand of his daughter, 
and there was a look of intense affection towards 
her on his face. He had just been speaking to 
her, and there were tears on Lucy’s face. 

“You will know now, my dear child,” said 
Jack, ‘‘why I have for so long deprived myself 
of the pleasure of seeing you, and speaking to 
you; but the time has come now when I must 
protect you.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, father ; 
more!” 

“No more, I hope. You shall leave the stage, 
my dear, and I will provide for you !” 

“T will do what you please, father; but— 
bie 

“What would you say, dear?” 

“Tt is not—it cannot be true that you are 
what these men say ?” 

Jack turned his eyes aside for a moment, and 
then he said, ‘“‘ My dear, I am what { have been 
made to be. It is too long a story to tell you 
now; but I am what I must continue to be now. 
The hands of all men are lifted up against me, 
and my hand is against them !” 


and. we will part no 
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“Oh, no—no, father! I am but young, you 
see, and am not strong; but neither age nor 
strength are wanted for me to be whatIam. I 
can dance, father, and the people clap their 
hands, and cry, ‘ Bravo sprite!’ as I appear, all 
spangles and glitter, by the footlights. Then I 
feel as if there were sunshine in my brain and 
eyes, and I could dance the whole night long. 
And I get money, too, for what, without it, 
would be such a dear delight, for I love dancing 
and music. I will dance, then, dear father, and 
you shall have the money.” 

““My child—my child, this cannot be! You 
break my heart by such innocent talk! No, no! 
itis I who ought to work for you, and in my 
way I will do so!” 

At this moment Mr. Larkins made his appsar- 
ance, but before he could speak, Jack had whis~- 
pered to Lucy, “Be alert and watchful, to do as 
I bid you on the moment !” 

“Yes, father, yes!” 

“Well, Jack,” said Mr. Larkins, “here is 
your horse, all right.” 

“That is well.” 

“Come this way; but no tricks now, Jack, or 
it will be the worse for you.” 

“Mr. Larkins, I am quite surprised at you, for 
suspecting me. I only hope you are not about to 
play a double game. with me.” 

“Oh, no, no!” 
“Well, well! I trust you; and you shall have 
the proper key.” 

“Allright! This way! Clear the way, there! 
—clear the way! Jack Singleton is my prisoner! 
Don’t follow me.” 

As Mr. Larkins uttered these words, he gave a 
kind of half wink, half nod to several of the 
officers who were hanging about the spot, which 
let them know that he would not be at all dis- 
pleased were they to follow him, and that pretty 
closely too, to the gate of the Palace. 

There stood the horse. 

‘* Now, Jack,” said Larkins, ‘‘ you stand where 
you are, and I will bring the saddle to you.” 

“Very good,” said Jack. 

Larkins went towards the horse, and placed his 
hand upon the saddle. 

‘‘ Whoop! whoop!” cried Jack. 

Immediately the horse lashed out his hind feet 
in a most uncomfortable manner, and with its 
teeth laid hold of Mr. Larkins by the collar, and 
shook him to and fro, as if he had no weight in 
him whatever. 

“ Hilloa ! Murder ! 
mad! Help! Murder!” 

Jack sprung forward, and laid his hand upon 
the horse’s neck. 

The creature was quiet in a momeut. 

“Ah!” said Jack, “he don’t like strangers. 
Ever since his saddle was stolen once near Houns- 
low Heath, he has had an objection to strangers 
touching the girths.” 

“The deuce take him!” ‘ 

Lucy was close by the side of Jack, and watched 
his every movement. 

“Now you see, Mr. Larkins, how quiet and 
docile he is.” 

“‘ He has made his teeth meet in my shoulder.” 

“That’s a pity. Woa, now—woa, horse—good 
horse, woa!” 

Jack pretended to be busy about the saddle, 
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and the horse turned in a half-circle slowly round, 
and stamped with his hind feet, so that none of 
the officers liked to come near him. 

“ The saddle,” cried Larkins. 
saddle at once.” ‘ 

“Yes,” said Jack, ‘' and the bridle too.” 

Even as he spoke, Sixteen-stringed Jack made 
but one leap, and was on horseback. Then to 
stoop and fling his right arm round the slender 
form of Lucy, and place her on the saddle before 
him, was the work of a moment. _ 

“Good day, Mr. Larkins,” cried Jack. ‘ Better 
luck next time when you catch a highwayman.” 

The horse made a plunging start from the old 
Palace gate, which sent the mud and the stones 
in a shower about its heels, and then off up St. 
James’s Street it went at a tearing gallop. 

‘‘ Hurrah !” shouted Jack. 

Mr. Larkins, for the first three or four seconds, 
was so absolutely choked with rage that he could 
not speak. He only stamped and fought with 
his arms like one in the agonies of suffocation. 
When he did find power to utter a sound it was 
a wild roar that had nothing human about it, and 
he ran up St. James’s Street at a speed that 
seemed terrific. 

He shouted as he ran, 
reward! Dead or alive! 
thousand pounds reward !” 

“ Hurrah !” cried Jack. 

He had reached the top of the street. Thera 
was a clatter of horse’s feet, and two grooms, well 
mounted, came along Piccadilly so as to meet 
him at right angles. 

“A thousand pounds reward!” yelled Larkins. 
“ Seize the man with the bay horse!” 

“For half the money,” said one of the grooms, 
as he made a snatch at the bridle of Jack’s horse. 

-‘“ Fool!” said Jack. ‘Let go!” 

“ Not if I know it!” 

Jack tore from the holster one of his pistols, 
and reversing it so that he got hold of the barrel, 
he struck the groom such a blow on the fore- 
head that he fell stunned from his horse. 

‘“‘T won't waste powder and shot if I can help 
it,” said Jack. “Now, on we go! Hold tight, 
dear child !” 

“Yes, yes!” said Lucy. 

The other groom, on seeing the fate of his com- 
panion, turned his horse’s head in the direction 
whence he had come, and shouted out loudly, 
‘‘ Sirs,’ sirs, it is a highwayman; and he has mur- 
dered Joseph!” 

There was the galloping of horses, and four 
mounted men rode up. 

Jack had crossed the way into Bond Street, 
aud was rapidly getting off, when these four per- 
sons, with the groom who had taken care of him- 
self, joined the pursuit after him. 

Mr. Larkins, too, with a courage which would 
have done him credit had it not been the result of 
mere passion and desperation, caught the horse 
belonging to the groom who had been felled to 
the road by Jack, and, mounting it, galloped 
after the four horsemen. 

‘“‘ We are pursued, father!” said Lucy, and she 
burst into tears. 

“Be of good cheer,” said Jack; ‘all will be 
well. There don’t live six horses in all England 
that can overtake us.” 

Bond Street was passed through quickly, and 
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the Oxford Road was gained. Jack swerved to 
the left, and crossed the road, and took a lane 
that would lead him, he knew, by the back of the 
village of Kilburn, to the open country about 
Hampstead. 

The north side of the Oxford Road was but 
thinly built upon, and you could soon get into 
the open country if you went down almost any of 
the turnings west of what is now the busy and 
populous Regent Circus. 

The lane or road down which Sixteen-stringed 
Jack took his way had tall trees on one side of it 
and garden walls on the other. The soil was 
rather heavy, and in places there were heaps of 
stones which straggled right into the roadway. 

If this irregular character of the road, though, 
was a disadvantage to Jack, it was also a similar 
one to his pursuers, so that he heeded it not, but 
rode on at arapid pace right out into the open 
country. 

“We distance them, Lucy,” he said, “and they 
will only too soon be glad to give up the vain 
pursuit.” 

“Yes, father; but what a dreadful life it is you 
lead! What will be the end ?” 

Lucy sobbed aloud. 

“ Hush!” said Jack. ‘ What is that?” 

An odd clicking noise had come upon his ears, 
and in another moment he became aware that his 
horse had cast a shoe. 

“* We are lost!” he said. 

Lucy screamed aloud. 

“No, no!” added Jack; “I did not mean that ; 
but you see that we no longer make speed, and 
that the horse goes lame.” 

“Oh, yes—yes!” 

“Seize him!—seize him!” yelled now the 
voice of Larkins. ‘“‘A thousand pounds reward 
from the Regent! Seize him!—seize him! A 
thousand pounds!” 

Larkins appeared in sight, but he was alone. 

“He is mad!” said Jack, as he took from the 
holster a pistol, and halted his horse. ‘* The 
fellow is mad! He is alone, too!” 

‘‘ Spare him !—oh, spare him!” said Lucy. 

“‘Ah, no! There is another horseman! My 
dear, it has come to a fight! Dismount at once, 
and go into the hedge. A stray shot might hit 
you, and I would rather it went through my 
heart !” 

Larkins at this moment fired one of his pistols 
at Jack, and the bullet grazed the neck of the 
horse, but did no further damage. 

“No, no!” said Lucy; ‘I must stay with you, 
father. . I will live with you or die with you.” 

“If you love me, do as I bid you. Stay here, 
and you destroy me. I shall be able to do nothing, 
in fear for you.” 

“T gol” said Lucy. 

She slipped off the saddle, just as Larkins fired 
again at Jack, who this time returned the shot 
with one of his pistols. 

“* Missed !’’ said Jack. 

“T have him!” shouted Larkins. 

He sprung forward, but as he did so, there was 
the report of a pistol from the road side, and he 
reeled back in his saddle with a yell of pain. The 
horse turned round twice in a circle, and then 
dashed off with its wounded rider at a mad gallop. 

The horseman who was close at hand after 
Larkins, seing how affairs were going, thought 


discretion was the better part of valour, so he 
quietly turned his horse’s head towards London 
again, and trotted back. 

‘‘ Who fired that shot?” said Jack. 

“‘T did, father.” 

“You Lucy 2” 

“Yes! It was right that I should seek to 
defend you. I took a pistol from the saddle.” 

“Ah, I see it is gone. My gaHant Lucy, you 
fired well and truly; but how came you to be 
sufficiently acquainted with fire-arms to use a 
pistol so well?” 


‘They taught me at the theatre, father. I hope 


I have not killed him.” 

“It’s not likely, dear. These fellows are like 
cats—they have nine lives, at the very least; and I 
dare say Mr. Larkins will live to be of some 
trouble tome yet. But we have got rid of our foes 
for the present, at all events; and if our horse can- 
not gallop, it can walk, and we shall soon be in a 
place of safety.” 

‘6 Where shall we go, father ?” 

“To Hampstead Heath; I have a home there, 
which is only known to myself, and which has 
always afforded me a shelter, and will do so still. 
Come on, my own dear child; you must share your 
father’s fortune now.” 

At the wildest part of Hampstead Heath, then 
altogether a much wilder place than it is now, 
stood a ruined barn. The roof had partially fallen 
in, and the wind and the rain had free ingress 
from every side, through long broken spaces that 
seemed almost like the breaches that might be 
made by artillery. 

It was down a ravine-like route, between two 
high banks, that Sixteen-stringed Jack led the 
horse with Lucy upon it, towards this ruined barn. 

“We shall soon be what I call at home,” he 
said. ‘* You shall have some rest, my dear child, of 
which, I can see, by your heavy eyes, that you 
stand much in need.” 

“ T am, indeed, very weary. But this place is 
scarce a shelter, father.” 

** You shall see, dear Lucy ; you shall see.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack led tke horse into the 
barn, and*went at once to a corner of it, where 
lay a quantity of litter, in the shape of cuttings 
of bushes and trees, from the heath. This he 
cleared away, and then Lucy saw that there was 
a large square door, apparently in the flooring of 
the barn. 

Jack raised the door, and she perceived that 
there were steps, apparently made each frém a 
single block of stone. 

“Come,” said Jack, “this will be a secure 
enough home for us, so long as we choose to make 
it one. The secret of its existence was told to me 
by a dying gipsy, for whom I had done all the 
service in my power,” 

““T will follow you, father,” said Lucy, who, 
from weariness and exhaustion, could scarcely 
stand or speak. 

“Nay, my child, you must go first, and I will 
come to you by another route. It is necessary that 
I should cover up this entrance to the cave, or the 
secret would soon be found.” 

“You will come goon, father ?” 

“Very soon; but this is so much easier an en- 
trance than the one I will come to you by, that I 
prefer it for you. Go, and fear nothing, Lucy.” 

“T can fear nothing when with you, father.” 
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Jack held the exhausted girl to his breast for a 
moment, and then she went down the steps, and 
he closed the square trap down upon her. He co- 
vered it with the boughs and cuttings of trees and 
hedges, and the place looked as it had looked Before 
their arrival. 

Then Jack, leading his horse by the bridle, 
went out upon the heath, and took his way still 
farther down the ravine, till he came to an old 
weather-beafen cottage, at the door of which he 
tapped light?y. 

An old woman appeared at the miserable little 


 latticed window. 


“Tt is I,” said Jack. “Itis I.” 

“Oh! what news—what news of my boy?” 

“None as yet, but we have hopes that he will 
get off. His trial comes on to-morrow. I have 
paid counsel for him, and all will be done that 
can be done.” 

*‘ Alas! alas!” 

‘‘T want you to take care of the horse.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“‘ As before, you know.” 

“J will—I will!” 

The old woman came to the door, and opened 
it; and Jack then, after patting the neck of his 
gallant steed, resigned the bridle to the old dame, 
who led it into the cottage. 

“T must come soon again,” 
has lost a shoe.” 

The cottage door was closed, and then Jack 
went towards an old sycamore tree that grew par- 
tislly on the side of the ravine-like place where 
the ruined barn was situated, and apparently in 
the most insane way in the world he clambered 
into the tree, and let himself right down into the 
trunk of it, which must have been very hollow 
indeed to receive him, and open to the atmosphere 
at about twenty feet from the ground, at ‘which 
height two immense arms of the tree went to the 
right and to the left. 

And so Sixteen-stringed Jack disappeared. 


said Jack, “for he 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DETAILS HOW THE DARK WOMAN BETRAYED NEW 
ASSOCIATES, AND LAID A SNARE FOR THE YOUNG 
AND THE TRUE, 


. Wuen Landa, the Dark Woman, left Sixteen- 


stringed Jack, after her unavailing efforts to in- 
duce him to join in her plans in regard to his 
daughter Lucy, she did not proceed home to the 
splendid house which she inhabited, as the Coun- 
tess de Launy; but, after a time, she proceeded on 
foot through the snowy and and frosty streets, to- 
wards Soho. 

Soho Square was, at the period ef which we 
write, a fashionable enough place, and the tall 
and spacious houses which not only it contains, 
but which characterize the immediate neighbour- 
hood, sufficiently testify to the fact that people 
of importance resided, or were expected to reside, 
in them. 

Indeed, it was not until the latter part of the 
reign of George the Third that Soho began to lose 
its importance and fashionable character, and to 
degenerate into what it is now. 

It was, then, towards this neighbourhood that, 
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the Dark Woman took her way: she halted oppo- 
site to a house in Frith Street, the whole of the 


‘window shutters of which were closed, with the 


exception of a small portion, or leaf, of one of the 
shutters to a window on the first floor. 

From the other side of the way, the Dark 
Woman contemplated the house for some time; 
and as she did so, she muttered to herself and 
at times clenched her hands passionately, and 
stamped on the pavement, and spoke in such me- 
nacing tones, that whoever was the subject of her 
threats might well have been alarmed at them, 


could he or she have only heard them. 


““T am deceived!” she said. ‘‘ I am cheated and 
deceived. #Oh! fool, fool that Tam! How could 
I believe, for a moment, that he knew aught of 
fate, or that which was to come? And yet he pro- 
mised so fairly, and so much that he said would 
happen, did happen! What can I think ?—what 
can I do? A dark deed—a deed which will 
place me in possession of still further powers! 
Yes, yes! I will—I must do it!” 

She trembled a little now as she thought that 
at the begrimed window, from which the portion 
of shutter was removed, she saw the dim outline 
of a human face. 

“Tis he!—’tis he!” she gasped. “Ha! ha! 
Can he prophesy what may happen if my purpose 
hold good? Can the stars tell him that some 
unfavourable conjunction to him is at hand ?” 

She crossed over the way, and stood close to 
the street-door of the gloomy-looking house. She 
rung smartly at a bell, the handle of which was 
almost concealed in the heavy moulding of the 
door-posts. 

Before she is admitted to that house it will be 
as well that, in a few words, we give our readers 
an idea of who was its occupant. 

At the time of our narrative there was a great 
sensation made in London by an astrologer, or 
fortune-teller, as people would call him, who 
chose to name himself Astorath, and who resided 
in. that house at the door of which stood the Dark 
Woman. 

It is true that there were then, as now, laws 
against fortune-telling, as there were laws against 
gaming-houses, and yet both of those things were 
openly practised in London. 

The West End of the town contained at least a 
hundred noted and notorious gaming-houses, and 
about this very neighbourhood of Soho, of which 
we are writing, there résided several of the most 

celebrated impostors, who professed, for a con~- 
sideration, to read the stars for any one who 
chose to consult them. 

This man Astorath, however, had a high repu- 
tation, and it was said that persons of the most 
exalted rank were in the habit of paying visits to 
his gloomy house in Soho, at which no one was 
ever seen but himself, and from wherein he issued 
his oracular sentences, sometimes without even 
letting the persons who came to consult him cross 
his threshold. 

It had happened that on occasions when some 
one had arrived and rung the bell of his house, in 
order to achieve an interview and ask a question 
respecting the future, that a solemn voice would 
speak from the other side of the door, saying, 
“Your question is known, and the answer of the 
spirits of fate is ‘ No.’” 

But what had Ry, raised thé character 
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and fame of this astrologer was, that he had, to 
more than two or three persons, predicted the 
catastrophe that had taken place at the Opera 
House on the occasion of the masked ball. 

To be sure, like most oracular responses and 
predictions, it had been couched in such obscure 
terms as to be of no possible use in the way of a 
warning, since it was only after the sad catas- 
trophe that a key to the enigmatical language 
used was found from the fact itself. 

Astorath, the astrologer, had predicted that on 
the occasion of the masked ball at the Opera, 
‘‘The stars that mocked the stars would fade in 
confusion, and that lamentation would mingle 
with laughter.” 

This was a wide prophecy, but folks said that 
the fall of the chandelier, with its thousand lights, 
was the fulfilment of it. 

_ It was on a visit, then, to this man, that the 
Dark Woman was bound, 

It is said that in all intellects, let them be as 
vivid or as powerful as they may, there is some 
weak point which, if discovered, is the vulnerable 
place by which the whole citadel of the brain 
may be attacked. 

That was true, in regard to this mysterious 


female, Linda. 


Superstition was her weak point—a credulous 


superstition, which placed her at times at the 


mercy of the suggestions of such charlatans as 
this Astorath, 
It was in anger, though, and with terrible 


_ thoughts, that she now sought him. 


The hand of the Dark Woman had hardly left 


_ the bell when the door of the dull and sombre- 


_ looking mansion creaked open. 


No one appeared, 
and she stepped at once into the hall, . 

The door then closed of its own accord. 

On one of the walls of the hall were traced with 
phosphorus the words, ‘* Ascend, and fear not !” 

‘““T do not fear,” said the Dark Woman, as she 
advanced towards a couple of doors that shut in 
the further end of the hall and the staircase that 
led to the upper portion of the house. 

The moment she reached those doors, however, 
they opened spontaneously, and she passed through 


them. Then they slowly closed again, and she |° 


saw, amid the darkness of the staircase, a small 


. star-like light of a red colour, which seemed to 
' run up the balustrades, while a voice said, ‘“ Fear 


not, and advance !” 

“Y do not fear, Astorath,” said the Dark 
Woman. “ You know that fear belongs not to my 
heart.” 

The voice made no reply, and the Dark Woman 
ascended a wide staircase. On the landing she 


_ paused a moment, and another door opened, and she 


passed on into a spacious apartment hung with 
Ee velvet, on which were embroidered silver 
Stars. ys 

The room had an imposing look. It was the 
consultation room of Astorath. 

In the centre of the ceiling there was a red light 
which appeared to come from the floor above, for 
it was close to the ceiling. It was vivid enough 
to cast a tolerable radiance over the room, which 
had its atmosphere loaddd with a sickly ener- 
vating perfume. he 

A chair covered with black velvet was in the 
centre of the floor, and the floor itself was covered 
with the same material. 


The chair was for those who consulted the 
oracle to sit in while they propounded their 
questions, and the answers were given in oracular 


language, from where they knew not, for Astorath. 


seldom condescended to appear himself; and there 
was by the door of the room a small altar-like 
table, on which those who came to consult the 
stars were expected to place a fee. 

Linda advanced towards the chair, bb she did 
not sit in it. oe 

“ Astorath! Astorath!” she said, «‘' I am here!” 

There was a flutter of one of the velvet hangings 
at the end of the room, and a tall man, attired in 
a robe of purple velvet, on which were the sigsis 
of the zodiac, made his appearance. 

‘“‘Daughter !” he said, ‘sage sronld you 2?” 

“False Astorath, beware!s* | 

“Of what ? Beware, say youtéme? I say 
to you, beware!” bt, 

The astrologer stepped back a pace or two, and 
appeared only to lean against’the wall, and in an 
instant a low rumbling sound was heard, that was 
so like distant thunder, that it gave him the 
justification to say, ‘‘ Peace, oh, peace, ministers of 
vengeance! Your anger is not needed, Astorath 
can smile at the ignorant anger of a woman,” 

Linda was evidently startled. 

“Tell me, then,” she said,—' tell me why and 
how it is that failure has come instead of success, 
and that I am no nearer to my object than be- 
fore?” 

“‘ You are nearer.” 

‘¢ Prove to me that, Astorath.” 

‘The proof is in yourself.” 

“Nay, I see it not. Icame to you with rich 
gifts—my diamonds glittered on your altar for 
offerings—and I asked you of my son—I asked 
you if he lived 2” 

“ He lives !” 

“‘T would fain believe that. As often as I ask 
that question of my heart, it seems to answer me, 
and to say, ‘ He lives!” . 

“He lives for you!” added Astorath. 

“But I see him not! I have him not! I 
know him not! False prophet! malignant im- 
postor, I see him not!” 

** You are impatient.” 

“Impatient ? Oh, heaven! is a mother’s heart 
impatient? Tell me rather that Iam mad, and 
I will believe you! Speak again, inexplicable 
man, and say what it is that the stars lied to you, 
or you to me, as their interpreter !” 

‘These are wild words,” said Astorath. 

“They mean wild thoughts,” 

* What did I promise you ?” 

“That before twelve hours had passed away 
from the masked ball I should see my gon !” 

“Tt is true!” 

“No—no! False!” 

“T cannot say so, Linda; nor can you. 
not say that you should know him,” 

Ab?” 

“TY only said that you should see him; and I 
have as little doubt that you have done so, as I 
have that the bright planet, men call Venus, 
shines into human hearts, and makes wild passion 
there a master.” 

The Dark Woman shrunk back a pace or two, 
and then clasped her hands over her eyes, as she 
said, “‘I saw him? You say that I saw my son 
—my little child 2” 
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* You forget.” 

“* What do I forget ?” 

“That years have passed away, and that the 
son you speak of asa little child may be, and 
must be, almost, if not quite, a man. Be assured 
that the stars fail not, and never deceive. You 
must have seen him.” 

Linda shook with emotion. Had there been 
tears left to her she must have shed them then. 
To think that she had looked with her mortal 
eyes upon the son, to see whom she lived and 
hoped, and yet not to know him, was agony un- 
speakable. It was something between a sigh and 
a moan, that she uttered the words, ‘‘Oh, fate— 
fate! But this is terrible!” 

Astorath’s eyes gleamed with a self-satisfied, 
malignant expression at her. 

“Are you content?” he said. 

-“No—no! A thousand times, no!” 

“Say on! What would you now ?” 

“Ts your art so very poor that if can give 
me no means by which I may know the boy ?— 
no sign by which I can feel that he is my son ?” 

““We will see. I will consult those purer 
spirits that sail between earth and heaven—denied 
the one, and scorning the: other. You can come 
again, and I will answer you.” 

““No! Now!” 

“Tt cannot be! Hush!” 

Astorath bent his head in a listening attitude. 

“Tf am wanted. A devotee of my faith in the 
starry world is at hand. You can come again, 
and | will answer you.” 

Linda trembled a moment, and then she ssid, 
in low, deep accents, ‘One brief word I would 
yet say to you. I asked of you, when last here, 
if-you had the secret of that old poison which, by 
an odour, a taste, or a touch, is death.” 

“The aqua tofana ?” 

“Yes! That poison which cleared the way to 
thrones, and which filled the very air with terror 
when a Medici lived.” 

“T have it; but it is priceless!” 

“Nay, it has a price! You have but to name 
a price, and it is yours! I will make a nation 
weep, or there is no such thing as vengeance in 
the wide world!” 

The astrologer, or alchemist, for he was both, 
was silent for some moments, and then he said, in 
low, husky accents, ‘‘ It is true that I am in pos- 
session of one phial of that most subtle poison. I 
would not for a thousand pounds part with it; 
but for anything beyond that sum, inasmuch as 
{ have experiments to make on the steepest sum- 
mits of the Andes, I would place even in your 
hands the phial.” 

“ Behold !” said Linda. 

She unclasped, from the upper part of her arm, 


_ a bracelet, which was composed of alternate rubies 


and brilliants. 

“You have heard,” she said, “that the Am- 
bassadors from Persia arrived in state in London 
one short week since ?” 

“‘T know it.” 

“ Well, their chief wore this bracelet! It was 
bis—it is mine—it shall be yours, if you place in 
my hands the phial you speak of !” 

“ What priceless ¢ems!” 

‘* Ay, are they not ?” 

‘Why, each is worth——” 

“More than the sam you demand.” is 
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‘“‘ You shall have the phial.” 

“Yes, I shall have the phial! Haste, good 
Astorath—haste, for I can hear some impatient 
person at.your outer door!” 

“And I, too—and I, too!” said the astrologer, 
as he raised a portion of the velvet curtain, and 
hastily left the room. 

Linda flew to the window, and opened a por- 
tion of one of the lower shutters. She looked 
cautiously through the glass, and, standing on 
the door-step, she saw a man. 

The man went back to the kerb-stone of the 
pavement, and looked up at the house. 

Linda knew him. . 

“ Willes !” she said. ‘‘It is Willes, the 
Prince’s valet! So he, too, is in want of know- 
ledge! We shall s.e him soon!” 

“Tt is here!” said Astorath, ag he again 
emerged from behind the velvet curtain. 


CHAPTER XV. 


DESCRIBES THE DARK DEED THAT THE DARK 
WOMAN COMMITTED IN THE ASTROLOGER'S 
HOUSE, IN SOHO, 


TaE astrologer held in his hand a very small 
phial, carefully wrapped in blue paper, ‘and he 


seemed instinctively to shrink from it as he held © 


it at arm’s length. 

“Ts that the subtle essence of death?” said 
the Dark Woman. 

‘““Hssence of death? Yes! It is a good name 
for it! There are five hundred deaths in this one 
small phial !” 

‘“'You are sure ?” 

* Ag that I live!” 


let! Give me the phial.” 

“ Hide it!” 

“T will. Oh, this faintness again!” 

“ What faintness ?” 

“] have thrice before to-day felt it. 
taken food for many hours.” 

“That is indiscreet. I do not eat of common 
viands myself; but still, I have in the house that 
which, no doubt, will restore you-—some choice 
raisins of Muscat—or some of the golden wine, 
which is only to be procured where the sun knows 
no cloud.” 

““Ah! IT shall be grateful.” 

“A moment only, and I shall ba with you.” 

The astrologer left the room, but soon returned 
with a crystal dish, on which was a silver tray 
with the raisins, and a small goblet, that seemed 
to be of gold, with the wine. 

“No, no; not the wine,” said the Datk 
Woman. “I dare not drink it. Already my brain 
throbs.” 

“Nay, it is mild and gentle. 
you its innocuous qualities.” 

The astrologer drank a small portion of the 
wine, and Linda partook of some of the raisins. 

“T saw,” she said, ‘‘ who your impatient visitor 
was, who still rings at your door.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘‘- Yes. He is the confidential valet of the Princs 
Regent.” 

‘“‘T know him well—a knave, as well as a fool, * 


T have not 


I will prove to 
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“THis name is Willes. He has a strange look 
about him, that I cannot comprehend.” 

“Ah! say you so? There may be some peril 
to me or to him!” 

fT am sure there is,” said the Dark Woman. 

As the astrologer went to the window to peer 
down on to the door-step to see his visitor, the 
Darx Woman rapidly withdrew the stopper from 
the bottle of aqua tofana, and decanted about two 
drops of it into the golden wine. 

Hiss! hiss! came a sound from the goblet. 

“What is that?” said Astorath. 

“t Hiss!” said Linda—“it is gone!” 

“Gone! what?” 

“A teasing moth. I am much better now, and | 
will leave you. You spoke of a journey ?” 

** | did—it will be a long one.” 

‘“* A very long one? Ah! you are fond of the 
golden wine you have praised so much.” 

“T am!” 

“T will taste it.” 

No. 6.—Dark Woman. 


—— 


‘Permit me, then to fetch you some. 1 cannot 
ask you to drink from this cup, as I have com- 
menced it. I will not lose a drop of the delicious 
nectar |” 

The astrologer placed the cup to his lips, and 
drank the contents—then he uttered one awful 
scream, which seemed to burst both heart and 
brain—and he fell dead at the feet. of the Dark 
Woman. 

“He has not deceived me,” she said. ‘ The 
poison will do its duty.” 

She stooped, and dragged the body towards that 
part of the large room where the ast ologer had 
raised the curtain when he made his exits and his 
entrances. 

On raising the velvet curtain, she saw that a 
smaller room was beyond, in which a bright fire 
was burning; and on a table in which there was 
an ample repast, with a whole flask of the golden 
wine that had been the medium of his destruction. 

“This is well!” she said. ‘‘ Henceforth, I will 
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play the part of the astrologer of Soho. Astorath 
will be but another name that will well be- 
come me. Countess de Launy—Astorath—Dark 
Woman! A trinity of evil !” 

It would appear now that Willes, the Regent’s 
valet, was too anxious to obey a notice that was 
in small characters on the door-post of the astro- 
loger’s house, which was in the following words :— 

“Ring thrice, and then depart—for Astorath 
watcheth, and may not be disturbed.” 

He was mad to see the astrologer, and he had 
already rung twenty times. 

Linda took from the dead body of Astorath the 
mantle of mystery in which he was enveloped, 
and placed it over her own dress; then she went 
slowly down to the hall, for she was not yet ac- 
quainted with the secret means—mechanical, of 
course—by which the astrologer let in and out 
his visitors. 


she had time just then to give it would no doubt 
give her such information; but as it was, she 
went down to open the door for the Regent’s valet 
in the ordinary way. 

The hall was as profoundly dark as could be, 
and Linda had some difficulty in reaching the 
door, which, when she did, she opened, and the 
valet almost fell into the hall in his eagerness. 

The Dark Woman retreated towards the stair- 
case, as she said, in the hollow of her half closed 
hand, in order.most thoroughly to disguise her 
voice, “ Audacious mortal, dare you intrude on 
the mysteries of this mansion 2?” 

‘‘ Excuse me, great magician,” said Willes ; “ I 
really must see you. I am half distracted. 
Everything seems to go wrong. Thereis adread- 
ful woman——” 

“You are pardoned.” 

“Thank you !—oh, thank you! Ihave stolen— 
that is, I have taken a seal, belonging to the 
Regent. It is worth twenty pounds; and I will 
leave it with you, good sir, #f you will be so good 
as to ask the stars what will become of me in regard 
to the Countess de Launy, who has found out 
about the studs in some way.” 

“Close the door,” said Linda. 

“Yes! yes!” 

“ Advance, and fear not !” 

“ Yes—yes—I—a—yes—but it is so very dark. 
I feel like one going into a cave—quite a cave.” 

“ Advance, and fear not !” 

Willes, at this moment, fell over the first stair, 
and cried out. Linda had ascended the whole 
flight, and stood on the landing of the first floor, 
from whence she again spoke. 

“* Follow—follow! There is nothing that will 
harm you.” 

Willes blundered up the stairs, and he drew a 
long breath of relief when he found himself in the 
large room hung with black velvet—for he had 
frequently been to the astrologer, and he knew the 
room quite well. Hesat down at once in the 
chair in the centre of the apartment, and then he 
said, “It’s very kind of you to see me now, when 
you seemed to be busy!” 

Linda had retired behind the velvet curtain, and 
she said, in the same deep, hollow tones, “Speak! 
I listen |” 
| “T-want to know what will be the end of a 
great perplexity. The Countess de Launy, as I 
have found out she is, although she tried to con- 


A more attentive examination of the house than | 


THE DARK WOMAN. 


ceal herself, knows all about the Prince Regent’a i 


studs—two of which I have taken now—and she 
made me give her a private pass-key that I had, 


to the royal apartments, which will admit her at | 
Vm | 


any time by the garden-gate to the Palace. 
in such a fright about it that I don’t know what 
to do. There is that Sir Hinckton Moys—if he 


were only once to find me out in anything, I~ 


should be sent off at once, though I know the 
Prince wants to keep me.” 

“‘ Peace!” said Linda. 

a“ Yes ~ 

‘TY know all !” 

“ You—you do?” 

“Ido! The Prince is disappointed about the 
escape of the young girl dressed as a ‘ Folly,’ 
with whom, at first sight, he had become passion- 
ately enamoured.” 

“Oh, you know that?” 

“] know everything. You must not look upon 
the Countess de Launy as an enemy—she will 
befriend you; but the stars are in such a con- 
junction, that if you do not obey her in all things, 
and give to her all information she may require of 
you, Saturn will biseet Jupiter.” 

“ You don't say so?” 

“Yes, And the Dog Star will be in the 
seventh House of Capricornus ?” 

“Nol And—a m 

“That will be fatal to you!” 

“My dear Mr. Astrologer, only tell me what 
to do, and I will do it!” 

“Jt is simple. You have but to go to the 
house of the Countess de Launy at mid-day to- 
morrow, and in the fullest manner let her know 
that you are, and will ever be, her humble ser- 
vant. By doing so, good fortune will light upon 
you, and your days will be pleasant ones; but if 
you play her false, you will gladly fly to death as 
a refuge from suffering.” 

The knees of the superstitious valet smote each 
other, and his teeth chattered together with terror. 

“Say no more—oh, say no more!” he gasped. 
“T will do just as you tell me. I will go to the 
Countess, and I will tell her all she may wish to 
know, and I will place myself under her direction 
in all things. I will indeed !” 

“Yon will do well! Go now at once!” 

The valet made two very low bows in the 
direction where the pretended voice of the astro- 
loger had come from, and then he slunk out of 
the room, and left the house with all the expedi- 
tion he could. 

The Dark Woman immediately, then, stepped 
from behind the velvet curtain. 

There was @ baleful light in her eyes, and as 
she glared about her, she said, ‘‘ Why, surely 
now, all goes well! Surely, if there be such a 
thing as a fortunate star, which is mingled with 
the good and evil that besets’ certain persons, 
mine must now bein the ascendant! Ha! ha! 
I shall surely triumph now! 
gained, and they shall be gained, if I have to 
wade chin deep in blood to reach them. The 
Regent shall discover to me my son. He shall 
ennoble him, so that he shall take rank with the 
highest and proudest of the land; and I, too, will 
be, in some shape or way, acknowledged to be 
something more than what Iam! This girl, to 


whose immature beauties he has taken a regard, 


shall be placed in his power; for I will keep my 


_— 


My objects will ba | 
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word with him, and he shall have no excuse for 
breaking his with me. . I must now keep an en- 
gagement which may make or mar the fortunes of 
many who think that Iam more in their power 
than they in mine, We shall see—we shall 
gee |” 

The Dark Woman then gave a hasty glance 
around her, and left the astrologer’s house. She 
had found a key which enabled her to lock or 
unlock the outer door after her; and as she 
looked now upon the house and all that it con- 
tained as her own, by right of conquest and 
murder, she was very desirous that no one should 
be able to make way into the place. 

But this terrible woman, after all, had but a 
mortal frame, and she required rest. The over- 
strung nerves must be recruited, and sleep be- 
gan to press heavily upon her eyelids. She 

went to her house where, as Countess de Launy, 
she was the presiding genius of all that was 
tasteful, rich, and voluptuous; and on a couch 
that was covered with a satin coverlet, and 
gleamed with all the beauty that an Eastern loom 
could give it, she sunk into a deep sleep. 

But the Dark Woman had an appointment to 
keep so soon as the brief winter's day had again 
passed away. 

It was not to the vaults of Old St. Paul’s that 
she took her route, although her object was to 
meet once more those men whe went by the name 
of Paul’s Chickens. 

The attack which the police had so very nearly 
made upon the party in the vaults, and which 
had been only warded off by the singular audacity 
with which she (Linda) had made use of the 
name and authority of the Earl of Ilchester, the 
Secretary of State, was of quite sufficiently warn- 
ing a character to let her see that to continue to 
use those vaults as a place of meeting would be 
dangerous. a 

It was then to the house of Sadi, the jeweller, 
that she went on this occasion. 

One of the band of robbers, by name Shucks, 
had been commissioned by the Dark Woman to 
communicate with the remainder, and by the hour 
of midnight the whole party was assembled at 
Sadi, the lapidary’s house. 

Thither then the Dark Woman made her way; 
and as she went her heart was full of bitterness 
and rage against one who had only so far injured 
her that he had refused to lend himself, and to 
sacrifice his best and dearest feelings, to her 
objects. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack had certainly declined, 
so far as he was himself concerned, to be one of 
her abject slaves; and most certainly had he, with 
indignation, declined to barter the virtue of his 
child Lucy for the objects of the Dark Woman. 

A slight snowdrift was falling when Linda 
reached St. Paul’s Churchyard; and when she 
tapped at Sadi’s door, she was tolerably plenti- 
fully sprinkled with the white fleecy particles. 

. Sadi was, as usual, full of humility and abject, 
cringing submission. 

* Are all here?” said the Dark Woman. 

“Yes, honoured mistress,—oh, yes! All are 
here, There are thirty of them; and they wait 
your honoured presence.” 

“It is well. Conduct me to them.” 


The “Paul's Chickens” were assembled in a_ 


room, which, although it was the largest that was 


beneath the roof of the lapidary, was yet tolerably 
well filled by the robbers; so that when the Dark 
Woman appeared, she was in closer proximity to 
the members of the community than her dignity 
and habit of mysterious exclusiveness usually 
dictated. 

There was a sudden cessation of some murmured 
conversation when she appeared, and she thought 
from the tone that words of complaint and dis- 
satisfaction were being uttered. 

The silence, however, on her appearance became 
complete. ; 

She broke it by saying, in a low, deep, earnest 
voice, ‘‘ My friends, who have hitherto done my 
bidding well and boldly, I have thought that it 
would ba no longer safe to meet in the vaults of 
St. Paul’s; and my wish to see you all to-night 
was that some other and less suspected place of 
rendezvous should be selected.” 

There was a death-like silence still among the 
thieves. 

‘‘ Who speaks, then?” said the Dark Woman. | 
“T will listen to all, or to any.” 

A tall, gaunt-looking man stepped forward. 
His voice was hoarse and husky, but his language 
betrayed a considerable amount of cultivation. 

“Madam,” he said, “we have held counsel 
together, and have come to a determination.” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘Yes—it is to dissolve this community; and, 
in the name of those who think with me, I have 
to ask for a distribution of the wealth which is in 
your hands, and which belongs equally to all.” 

‘* Indeed |” 

“ Yes, yes,” said several; “a distribution—a 
distribution !” 

“¢ Are all of this opinion ?” asked Linda. 

“ All! all! all!” 

** No one dissents ?” 

There was no voice now to say ‘ Yes’ to this 
demand. 

Linda laughed scornfully, 

‘Why, then, all is over,” she said; ‘and I 
comply at once with your demand !” 

“That is well,” said the speaker,—‘that is | 
well; and as there is a reason for all things, I 
may as well say that our reason is that we are 
thieves, and nothing else!” 

“ What mean you?” 

‘We mean that we have seen Jack Singleton, 
and that we don’t like to mix ourselves up with 
those afiairs that be tells us you have on hand.” 

“ Ah, indeed? Jack Singleton? He is a pri- 
soner, I fancy |” 

“No! He is free!” 

‘‘'Yes,” said a voice, ‘I am free!” 

The Dark Woman started back a pace or two 
as Jack stepped forward, 

‘‘T am free, and my child is in safety, and I 
defy your power! I advise these men, who have 
worked with you so long, to break up the band, 
and separate from you, for your life is evil and 
your objects are bad |” 

The Dark Woman opened and shut her hands 
convulsively; but that was the only outward 
sign that she gave of what she felt. It was with 


— 
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wonderful self-control that she commanded her 
voice, as she replied, “I am quite content that 
this fraternity should come to an end. It was one 
that was established for mutual advantage, and 
I do not want unwilling service. 


Be it ended!” 


ee ames 
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“The distribution ?” said several voices. 
“ That shall take place!” 

‘“‘ Now,—now !” 

“Fools! Do you think that I carry about 
with me twenty thousand pounds ?”. ’ 

“Twenty thousand ?” eepeatst several of the 
“ Chickens.” 

“Yes; you will have that sum among you, 
and I will bring it to you at this time to-morrow 
night, if yeu will.” 

There was a general clamoured “ Yes!” and 
then, with a look of ineffable scorn upon _ face, 
the Dark Woman left the room. 

“Look you!’ said Sixteen-stringed Jack; you 
can all do as you like, but I would not, for one, 
be here to-morrow night at this hour, if she were 
to promise me twice Kgexd thousand pounds all 
to myself.” 

There was, at this expression of opinion from 
Jack, a general confused look of consternation ; 
but one said, ‘‘She dare not play us false ” 

“No, no,” said several,“ she dare not. Let 
us have our money, and then keep clear of her !” 

‘Please yourselves,” said Jack; ‘I have no- 
thing to do with it. That she will be to me an 
implacable foe I am well aware, and I will take 
good care to protect myself against her. Good 
night, and good luck to all!” 

Jack left the lapidary’s house, and mounting 
his horse, which was in the care of the boy, on 
whom he could depend, and who was the same 
who had brought it to him from Bond Street on 
the occasion of his escape from Mr. Larkins, he 
rapidly rode off towards the cavern on Hamp- 
stead Heath, where he had hidden his daughter 
Lucy. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SHOWS HOW THE REGENT WAS DISSATISFIED WITH 
THINGS IN GENERAL, AND HOW SIR HINCKTON 
MOYS PAID A VISIT TO THE SISTER ‘' FOLLIES.” 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent rose’ to a 
late breakfast on the morning following the events 
of that night on which he had been put to so 
much inconvenience, and had still failed in all his 
objects. 

It was about half-past twelve o’clock, and not 
until the illustrious Prince had regaled himself 
with some very hot coffee, in which was a modi- 
cum of brandy, did he feel in a fit state even to 
be abusive to the creatures of his will, who were 
about him. 

Then his eyes brightened somewhat, and ‘the 
pallor of his face gave way to a more wholesome 
colour. He was recovering from the excesses of 
the previous night. 

‘Moys!” he cried,—“ where is Moys? Never 
here when I want him! Of course, never!” 

“Sir Hinckton Moys is lying ‘down, may it 
please your Royal Highness,” said a page. 

“Tt don’t please me! Sir Hinckton Moys is, I 
believe, always lying down when I want him.” 

“T have the honour to approach your Royal 
Highness,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, at this mo- 
ment making his appearance. 

“Oh, you are there ?” 

Sir Hinckton bowed low. 


The Regent made a sign, and the two pages 
who were in the room bowed themselves out. 

‘‘A pretty affair this!” cried the Regent. “ By 
Jove, Moys, you are a fool !” 

“Tf it will please your Royal Highness to 
listen to me, I fancy I can rescue my reputation 
from such an imputation.” 

* Well, what lie now?” 

A faint flush came over the face even of Sir 
Hinckton Moys at this coarse speech, and the 
Regent saw it, and added, ‘ Well, well, Moys! 
Never mind, man, about a stray word! The fact 
is, I was irritated.” 

‘And I puzzled,” said Moys. 

“ About what?” 

“About your Royal Highness’s tastes. There 
are three ‘Follies’ in the field, and I don’t know 
now to which one your Royal Highness wishes to 
pay attention.” 

“How should I know, either? They are all 
pretty—all young, and fresh. Bring me either of 
them, and I will say no more about it. But it is 
hard—by Jove, it is hard !—that I cannot be well 
enough served, but that they should all three 
escape me!” 

a Now that I comprehend yout Royal High- 
ness,” said Moys, ‘I can act decidedly.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by acting decidedly ?” 

“By placing in your power one of those 
‘ Follies !’” 

*§ Ads, that, indeed !” 

“And the one shall be the dripinal one which I 
intended to propose for your attentions” 

“Stop! I don’t know that!” © 

“ But——” 

** Hold your tongue, and let me think! Which 
one was that ?” 

‘‘The one I secured from the masquerade.” 

“‘ Not the one I secured 2”. 

‘“‘ That was her sister.” 

“ A fine creature.” 

“Yes; but-——”. 

“ Well, what now ?” 

“T fear that she is secure from—from your 
Royal Highness’s attentions; for I have reason to 
believe that her affections are bestowed upon 
some one,” 

“ The - Hem! 

“‘ Nothing, of ——” 

‘‘ What on earth do you mean, Moys, by half- 
choking both me and yourself by your stupid ‘ifs’ 
and ‘buts?? What do I care who is in love with 


Well, what is that to me?” 


the girl, or who she has taken some nonsensical | 


fancy to? I will have her, and not the sister !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed. 

‘* And the third one?” he said. “* What of that 
third one, who turns out to be the daughter of a 
highwayman ?” 

“Ah, she indeed! By Jove, she is a little 
divinity! I will have her!” 

“ But—— 

“Now, meu you what, Moys; if you say ‘ but’ 
again, I will throw this toast rack at your head.” 

“ Pardon me; I was only going to say that 
unless the father was got out of the way it will 
be rather too dangerous a job to try to steal poheer 
from such a dragon.” 

“Could not he be hanged ?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“ Hang him, then! You say he is a ae 
man! Why not hang him?” 
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“ He must be caught first ?” 

“Catch him, then !” 

“Tt shall be tried, your Royal Highness; and 
in the meantime——” 

“Oh, in the meantime I will attend to the 
other one.” 

“Then I will set about it at once, your Royal 


| Highness, and endeavour to bring good news 


| 


betore the next four-and-twenty hours have passed 
away.” 

‘Be off! Beoff! I have to go to Windsor 
again to-day—a consultation of the faculty about 
the old man. I saw him alone for a few moments 
when I was last there; and I rather think I 
brought on a patoxysm.” 

“Indeed, your Highness!” 

“ Yes, he seemed to be rather calm, so I told 
him how well things were getting on in America, 
and asked if he remembered John Wilkes, and he 
got into such a rage that I thought he would have 
bitten me. But you be off, and see what can be 
done about the girl. You can dine with me, and 
let me know. And be sure you get that high- 
wayman fellow hung as soon as possible; as then 
there will, I suppose, be no further trouble in that 
quarter.” 

“None, I should say,” replied Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as he bowed; and added, “I have the 
honour to bid your Royal Highness good morn- 
ing!” 

“Be off!” was the polite reply of the Regent ; 
and then he turned his attention to a delicate 
dish of small crisped fish, highly seasoned, which 
he was particularly fond of. 

Sir Hinckton Moys did not feel particularly 
happy with the mission he had on hand. He 
feared that the events of the masquerade, and the 
subsequent affairs in connexion with it, had had 
the effect of reducing his reputation to a minimum 
with Annie Gray; and yet he felt that he must 
contrive some mode of seeing her, and endeavour- 
ing again to practise upon her credulity, of which 
he had a tolerably strong notion. 

With this object, Sir Hinckton left the Palace, 
and made his way to the region of Covent Gar- 
den. 

But he was by no means the first visitor of the 
sisters Gray on that morning; and it was, per- 
haps, well for him that he had not made an earlier 
appearance, or he would have had, perhaps, a dis- 
agreeable encounter with Allan Fearon. 

Poor Allan had been a prey to an amount of 
anxiety which had almost driven him distracted. 
The disappearance of Marian had been so com- 
plete that he had no sort of clue to where she 
was; and he had ranged about from the home of 
the sisters to the Opera House and back again, 
with such distraction in his looks, that people 
avoided him, in fear that he was some dangerous 
madman who had escaped from confinement, 

Perfectly exhausted at last, poor Allan had 
fallen asleep in Covent Garden Market; and when 
he awoke, he mechanically bent his steps towards 
the home of the sisters again. 

The reader is aware of how, at length, both 
Marian and Annie were rescued from the extreme 


‘peril they were in; and now, with permission, 


we will conduct those who have thus far favoured 
with attention these records of plot and of passion 
to the humble home of the sisters Gray in Mart- 
lett’s Court, Bow Street, 
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Those acquainted with London will know that 
this is a court connecting Russell Street with 
Bow Street, and that for many years it has been 
almost exclusively inhabited by persons connected 
with the theatrical profession. 

In one of its old-fashioned and humble houses 
lodged Marian and Annie Gray, getting, as we 
have before stated, a precarious living by making 
dresses for the stage, and by occasionally appear- 
ing in pieces where a number of persons were re- 
quired to make up a scene. 

It was in an attic of the same house that Lucy 
Singleton lodged, and her employment was dis- 
tinctly that of a danseuse at the theatres. 

And let it not be supposed for one moment by 
any one who may read these pages, that any 
stigma of immorality is to rest upon these young 
girls because they resided alone, and were directly 
or indirectly connected with the stage. There is 
as much of the grace of virtue and real goodness 
and purity among the poor and the lowly, who, 
like Marian and Annie Gray, and Lucy Single- 
ton, have to toil for a subsistence, as there is 
among the pampered daughters of wealth; ay, 
and more—far more, for temptation assails the 
one, from which the other is sedulously shielded. 

Many a poor, virtuous, honest, noble-hearted 
girl wears a smiling face behind the foot-lights of 
a theatre, while her heart is sad that she can earn 
but a pittance for the support of aged parents, 
perchance, and helpless brothers and sisters, 

Virtue and true womanly feeling are not things 
of birth, or of wealth, or of profession. They are 
the attributes of the poor ballet-dancer as often to 
the full as they belong to the pampered daughter 
of the duchess. 

And now we make our way into the apartment 
which adjoined the sleeping-room of the sisters. 
Gray. There are two persons in that room. They 
are Marian Gray and Allan Bearon. The young 
man is clasping the hand of Wlarian in both his 


own, and he is pleading the cause of his heart. 


with tongue and looks. 

“Dear, dear Marian, you know that I love 
you! You have said that you know it, and you 
have looked with eyes of approval and affection 
upon me as you said so! Oh, give me now and 
for evermore the right to protect you—to watch 
over you, to be ever with you! Be my own 
dear wife, Marian; and make me more blessed 
than princes!” 

“‘ And- bring you poverty, dear Allan ?” 

‘‘ Nay, dearest; we shall not be poor.” 

Marian shook her head. 

“Have I not a situation, dear Marian, with 
quite a capital income? Why, my employer says 
that in a short time I shall be worth two pounds 
a week to him. That will be wealth, dear 
Marian |” 

“Oh, Allan, Allan!” 

“What would you say ? You weep, dear one! 
What is there on your mind? Trust me! Speak 
to me!” 

“ Annie |” 

“ Annie! What of Annie?” 

“T will tell you, Allan. Of late she has done 
80 little work that it might be said to amount to 
nothing, and her mind has been so full of vague 
fancies, and dreams of riches, and of some great 
marriage, that she is not like the girl she used 
to be. The first mischief was her going to the 
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famous astrologer’s, in Frith Street, to have her | heard Marian say, as if in answer to Allan, “ Yes, 


fortune told. She would never tell me exactly | dear, in a moment. 


what was said to her, but it turned her 
brain.” 

‘** Alas! alas!” 

** And since then, Allan, she has not been like 
the same girl she was; and—and so, you see, I 


‘shrink from—from ——” 


“From what, dear Marian?” 
~ “From burdening you with her asa sister, as 


“well as with me as a wife.” 


“ Nay, nay, Marian!” 
“Hear me out, Allan—hear me out, I pray 
you! Thave a terrible fear that all will not go 


well with Annie; and who is to stay by her— 


who is to pity her, comfort her, work for her, 
countenance her, when all the world turns against 
her, but me, you know, Allan ?” 

“Best and dearest! Ob, Marian, you will 
make me love you more and more, when I thought 
it was not possible that I could do so! Dear, dear 
Marian!” 

The young girl burst into tears, and covering 
her face with both her hands, she gave vent to 
her feelings in sobs and sighs. 

“And do you think, dear Marian,” added 
Allan, as he stole one arm gently round her 


‘waist,—“ do you think that any task you set to 


yourself I would shrink from aiding you in? Do 
you think I am so like the rest of the world that 
f would turn my back on your sister under any 


circumstances ?” 


“No, no! But ought I, dear Allan—dare I 
risk the bringing of disgrace upon you ?” 

“ Our disgraces, dear Marian, in this world are 
of our own making, and cannot be brought upon 
us by others; and, after all, these fears that 
possess you are but vague and uncertain. They 
may never yet come to pass.” 

Oh, if I could but banish them !” 

“Say to them ‘Begone!’ and they must get Do 
you know that one of our sages has said, that of 
the whole amount of mental suffering that any 
one with a mind that is sensitive undergoes in 
the course of a life, fully two-thirds rises from the 
dread of what never happens.” 

Marian smiled faintly. 

That smile fell like sunshine upon the young 
man’s heart, and he drew her closer to him as he 
whispered gently to her, “You will be mine— 
mine, dear Marian! My own, ever and ever!” 

She laid her head upon his breast, and her 
arms wandered over his neck, as she sobbed a 
consent, and told him that in sorrow or in sick- 
ness, in poverty or in wealth, she would be his 
own dear, loving wife. 

How happy was Allan Fearon! 

But not wholly alone had been those young 
and gentle hearts ; for, from the next room, where 
she had had some hours of feverish sleep, Annie 
had overheard some part of their discourse. 

Kneeling close to the door of communication 
between the two rooms, this young creature had 
listened eagerly to what had passed; and then, 
when she found that her sister had fairly promised 
to be the bride of Fearon, she put on a haughty 
look, as she said to herself, ‘I am to be a lady, 
and to ride in my own coach! Astorath, the 
astrologer, has said so; and I will believe him 


’ before all the world!” 


While Annie was hastily dressing herself, she 


I will soon be ready.” 

This led Annie to believe, what was indeed the 
fact, that they were going out, and she hastily 
stepped into bed again, and affected to be ina 
deep sleep. 

‘“‘ Annie!” said Marian, looking into the room ; ; 

“are you awake?” 

There was no reply. 

‘She sleeps, dear Allan,” said Marian then; 
“and will, likely enough, do so until we return. 
I am quite ready.” 

Annie remained profoundly still until her sister 
and Allan Fearon had left the rooms, and thea 
she hastily dressed herself, with a determination 
to go to Frith Street again to the astrologer’s, and 
seek some further confirmation of the brifliant 
fortune which he had predicted for her. 

But fate willed it otherwise. Annie was not 
on that morning to seek the astrologer, but she 
was to be herself sought by one who was quite as 
well qualified to fill her head with unreal notions 
of her own importance. 

Hardly had Annie emerged from the inner 
room, and taken hold of her bonnet, for the pur- 
pose of paying her visit to Frith Street, when a 
light and timid tap at the room door proclaimed 
a visitor. 

““Come in!” cried Annie, supposing that in all 
probability it was Lucy Singleton, who she had 
no notion had left London to take refuge with her 
father in a cavern,—‘‘ come in !” 

The door was opened only sufficiently wide to 
allow the person who had knocked to peep into 
the room. 

Annie started, for in that person’s face she 
recognised the features of one who had been 
mixed up strangely with her adventures on the 
night of the masquerade. 

In fact, it was no other than Sir Hinckton 
Moys who paid this morning visit to the rooms 
in the occupation of the sisters Gray, and it was 
in pursuance of his promise to the Regent that he 
was there. 

Annie uttered a ery of alarm, and Sir Hinck- 
ton having, by a glance, satisfied himself that she 
was alone, advanced more boldly into the room. 

‘Ts it possible,” he said, ‘that I am so for- 
tunate as to find the loveliest of her sex alone?” 

‘Who and what are you, sir?” said Annie. 
“T do. not know you!” 

‘‘Not know me? Iam glad of that!” added 
Sir Hinckton Moys, to himself. ‘ Not know sis 
fairest of the fair ?” 

“No, sir! Whorand what are you wi 

“Alas! alas! My description need be but 
brief. I am 2 gentleman!” 

“A gentleman? What a love of a ring!” 

Annie’s eyes were bewildered by the glitter of a 
diamond ring of great value, which Sir Hinckton 
Moys wore upon the fore-finger of his left hand. 
He saw that her gaze was directed to it, and he 
said; with an air of great respect, “If I might 
presume, charming young damsel, to describe my- 
self further, I should say that I was your most 
devoted slave !” | 

“My slave, sir?” 

“Yes! <A slave to your charms! Ah, mo! 
what danger you were exposed to at the mas- 
querade; and yet to see you now, with Nature's 
own roses blooming on your cheeks, no one would 
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for a moment suppose that you had been for an 
instant exposed to such a scene of danger and of 
terror.” 

“Were you there, then, sir?” 

“JT was—I was!” “ 

“Then, perhaps, after all, it was you who sent 
this note, with an order of admission for a 
‘Folly ??” 

“Ah, you have preserved my note me 

“T haye; but I preserve it no longer!” 

Annie, with an affectation of prudery and rage, 
tore the note into fragments, and flung them to 
the floor. 

A faint smile came over the face of Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys, but he controlled it instantly, and 
then he said, “ Ah, fair maid! what have I done 
that I should be involved in your displeasnre ?” 
“JT don’t like you!” 

“ Not like me?” 

“No, sir; and besides—besides——’ 
“ Besides what, dearest and most beautiful ?” 
“TI don’t comprehend all your conduct last 
night! I seem like one in a dream !” 

“ Oh, dearest and sweetest, it is to explain all 
that that I have come to you now.” 

“ Explain it, then !” 

“Twill! Hem! Item the first—you are the 
most beautiful girl in London !” 

Annie bridled and giggled, and said, with a 
pert look, ‘Oh, it is easy to say that!” 

“But surely you have a glass, and you have 
eyes —oh, such eyes!” 

“Well, goon. What is item the second ?” 

“ That I passionately love you.” 

“TY don’t want you to love me.” 

“So you see,” added Sir Hinckton, without 
for a moment noticing the interruption, “I sent 
you aticket for the masked ball, because—be- 
cause-———” 

““ Because what ?” 

“T knew you would look so charming in the 
Folly’ dress,” 

ae Ob ft 

‘And you did. Well, then happened that ter- 
rible catastrophe of the fall of the chandelier. I 
rescued you from the ruins, and placed you in my 
coach,” 

“ Your coach !” 

“Yes; and my footmen kept off the crowd.” 

“Your footmen! You are then——” 

“A rich nobleman.” 

* A nobleman !” a 

“ The Marquis de Syracuse de Santandra.” 

Annie’s breast heaved with delight. 

“You are—are——” 

“ Rich beyond all idea! 
what I am worth !” 

Annie turned pale and red by turns. 

“* Did—did—you ever,” she gasped, ‘go to 
Astorath ?” 

“The astrologer of Frith Street ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“Oh, yes! I cannot say that I am so fully 
the believer in such things as some people, but 
yet he told me something so curious.” 

* And me—and me !” 

“You ?” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” 

“ What ?” ; 

“Nay, you must tell me, Marquis, what he 
told you first.” 
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“With pleasure. He said that I was to wed 
with one who would look like ‘Folly,’ and yet 
be wise,—and who would grace a Court, froma 
court.” 

** Good heavens !” 

“What, fair maid, did he tell you?” 

“That Iwas to wed a great nobleman, who 
would take me to a palace!” 

“The very thing!” 

“What ?” 

“T am he!” 

“Oh, no—no!” 

“Yes, dear one! I here offer you my hand 
and my heart, and all my possessions—my Castles 
in Spain—my heaps of gold—my estates in the 
Indies, where ten thousand slaves work without 
intermission—my diamond mines, from one of 
which came this little jewel, which I now place 
on your fair hand !” 

“Oh, heaven !” 

“My own!” 

6b I am }”? 

“ You consent ?” 

**T do!” 

“ Away, then, at once from this sordid house— 
this common place, which is no fit casket for you, 
priceless jewel that you are! Come with me at 


once |” 

“No, no! As a wife only !” 

“Exactly! My private chaplain will unite 
us |” 


“On your word ?” 

“My honour!” 

“ You swear it ?” 

“T swear!” 

Annie snatched up her bonnet. She gave one 
bewildered-looking stare at the poor apartment, 
and hanging on the arm of Sir Hinckton Moys, 
she left it for ever, as she thought. 

“My carriage,” whispered Sir Hinckton, “is 
at the other side of Covent Garden Market.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Come, come! Oh, joy, what rapture !—oh, 
what rapture! You will be so happy !” 

“T am, I am!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys hurried his hapless victim 
into Bow Street, and on towards the Market. 
Through the intricate mazes of the old stalls—for 
the present buildings were not then thought of— 
they took their way towards the church, close to 
which was a handsome chariot that belonged to 
the Regent. 

Exultation was in the eyes of Sir Hinckton 
Moys. The carriage was reached, and Annie, 
after one moment’s pause, during which her 
reason had tried in vain to make its still, small 
voice heard, sprung into the vehicle. 

Sir Hinckton had his foot upon the step, when 
a loud voice cried, ‘Good heaven, what is this? 
Hold, sir, hold!” 

A powerful hand was laid upon Sir Hinckton 
Moys’ shoulder, and he turned fiercely, to face 
Allan Fearon, with Marian hanging on his arm, 
looking as pale as death. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS FINDS THAT THERE IS DAN- 
GER IN THE SERVICE OF HIS ROYAL MASTER. 


At the same moment that Allan Fearon laid his 
hand upon the shoulder. of Sir Hinckton Moys, 
and, so to speak, called him to account for the 
action he had performed in regard to inducing 
Annie Gray to leave her home, the sisters Marian 
and Annie recognised each other. 

For the moment a flush of shame and regret 
cam@™ver the face of Annie. 

Marian clasped her hands together as she cried, 
“‘ Oh, sister, sister! can this be possible ?” 

‘‘ Sir,” said Allan Fearon, as having fully 
aroused the attention of Sir Hinckton Moys, he 
stepped back a pace, and took his hand from his 
shoulder,—‘' sir, you will permit me to demand 
who and what you are, and what right you have 
to be in the company of that young, and, I still 
hope, innocent girl 2?” 

A sneering smile passed over the lips of Sir 
Hinckton Moys as he said, ‘‘ When I recognise 
the authority that asks the question, I may 
answer it; but not before!” 

“T have authority, sir!” 

“* Indeed !” : 

“Yes, my inclination would lead me to say 
that I make an appeal to no other authority than 
that which youth and strength gives me over an 
emasculated depauchee, but my respect for a purer 
being, who is dear to me, restrains me; and I tell 
you that, as the future husband of Marian Gray, 
I claim, on her part, a right to be mindful of the 
honour and the happiness of her younger sister.” 

‘Hal ha! Quite a new doctrine, my young 
friend !” 

'* Do not call me your young friend! ag Nh 

nd 
to you, Annie, I appeal. Why—oh, why are you 
with this man ?” 

Annie only tossed her pretty head slightly, as 
she replied, ‘I don’t know what right the lace- 
man’s apprentice has to speak to me!” 

‘A laceman’s apprentice, is he?” said Sir 
Hinckton Moys. ‘I am glad you have told me, 
my dear, for I was on the point of committing 
myself by inflicting chastisement upon him my- 
self, when now I see that it is one of my footmen 
who must do it!” 

A bright flush of colour came to the face of 
Allan: he would have rushed forward, and mis- 
chief to Sir Hinckton Moys must have ensued, but 
that Marien clung to his arm, and held him back. 

“Allan! Allan! for my sake—for hers—for 
your own—all our sakes, be calm!” 

“But, Marian!” 

“Nay, nay, let me speak to her! Annie! 
Annie! you will not deny my right to speak to 
you, and to advise? Sister, I implore you, by 
all our affection for each other—by the memory 
of our dead father and mother—by all your hopes 
of happiness here or hereafter, I implore you to 
return home with me!” 

Annie turned pale and red by turns, and her 
hand shook as it rested on the side of the chariot. 
It was evident that a great struggle was taking 
place in her mind. The good and bad geniuses 
of that young girl were at war. 


Ah! which shall win the fight ? 

She burst into tears. 

‘t Marquis !—Marquis!” she cried; “speak ta 
me! Speak forme! Say something !” 

“Certainly, my dear!” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“You choose to come with me, and there is an 
end of it, I fancy. You are not a child.” 

‘You hear, sister—you hear?” cried Annie. 
“T am about to unite myself to a nobleman, and 
you may depend I shall not forget you.” 

“Yes, yes, Annie, it will be the happiest thing 
you can do to forget me.” 

“ And as for your impertinent admirer,” added 
Annie, choosing to affect not to hear what her 
sister said—‘‘as to your impertinent admirer, 
Allan Fearon, I advise him to be more respectful 
to his betters !” 

“That will do,” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, as 
he put his foot on the carriage step again, —“ that 
will do! I fancy now you are both answered, 
and this discussion is at an end.” 

‘“‘No, sir,” said Allan, as he caught Sir Hinck- 
ton by the collar, and twisted him round, until 
they were face to face,—‘'no, sir; I will know 
who you are before I permit you to leave!” 

“Thomas! John!” cried Sir Hinckton; ‘I 
leave the fellow to you!” 

‘“Now, young man,” said one of the footmen, 
as he dealt Allan a crack on the head with the 
long Malacca cane he earried. 

Hardly was the blow given when Allan turned 
and wrenched the cane from him. It was a tough 
and formidable weapon in young and strong 
hands, and the cracks and blows that Allan dealt 
the two footmen and Sir Hinckton Moys with it, 
might have been heard all over the market. 

A crowd had been gradually collecting as the 
altercation was proceeding; but now that the 
affair had come to an open fight, the delight of 
the fruit-women and the venders of vegetables 
about the market was immense. 

Sir Hinckton Moys ran twice round the car- 
riage, pursued by Allan, who, every time he got 
near enough to him, laid the Malacca cane over 
his back with a sound that was quite alarming to 
hear. 

Annie screamed. 

Marian, in frantic accents, called upon Allan to 
cease his attack. 

The two footmen ran against each other in 
their fright and confusion. 

The mob began to pelt the chariot with vege- 
tables, all of which were not in the freshest pos- 
sible condition. 

“Off, off!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys; then, 
at the risk of several continuous blows with the 
Malacca cane, he jumped into the carriage. 

The coachman whipped his horses, and they set 
off at a gallop. 

The two footmen ran after the vehicle, and the 
fracas was over, leaving Allan master of the field, 
with the long Malacca cane in his-hand. 

But Annie was gone! 

Then poor Marian wrung her hands, and wept, 
as she said, ‘She is lost!—lost now for ever! 
She is betrayed and lost! Oh, my poor sister! 
What have I neglected ia gg that you should be 
so weak and so wicked? Lost! lost! Allan, 
Allan, what shall I do ?” 

‘‘Come home at once, dear Marian; come from 
this crowd!” ” | 
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But it is so dreadful |” 
And yet what can you, J, or 


“Yes, oh, yes! 
“It is—it is! 
all the world do?” 

“ Nothing, nothing !” 

‘Virtue is like life! It is a thing that all 
possess, and all may hold; but it is not in the 
power of mortal force to prevent it from being cast 
away by all who choose!” 

Poor Marian’s tears fell freely, and she was 
evidently a prey to the bitterest grief. Allan 
tried in vain to console her; but what could he 
say beyond the usual common-place topics of con- 
solation in the presence of a calamity which could 
not be remedied ? 

Annie Gray chose to be weak and credulous, 
and to close her eyes to the consequences of her 
acts, and who could prevent her? 

Whether she really believed that the person, 
whose carriage she had gone off in, really meant 
to marry her or not must for ever remain a secret 

No. 7.—Darx Woman, 
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in her own breast; but be that how it may, 
Annie Gray, from that hour, had accepted a new 
career in life, and we shall see what will become 
of it. 

Leaving, then, Allan and Marian to comfort 
and console each other, and to seek such humble 
happiness in a virtuous union as only there “can 
be found, we will follow the chariot which carries 
the indignant and bruised Sir Hinckton Moys and 
the fair Annie towards St. James’s. 

The first words of Sir Hinckton Moys were full 
of passion and revenge, and Annie did not in any 
way attempt to stem the torrent of his indignation 
and rage. 

“T will have his life !” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“‘ Nothing but his life shall satisfy me!” 

Annie wept, or pretended to weep. 

‘Come, come,” added Sir Hinckton; “do not 
you, my dear girl, make yourself unhappy! You 
have no cause for fear !” 
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“ And you will make me a marchioness ?” 

** Of course I will !” 

“Phen I don’t care what they ail say! 
nothing but spite and envy !” 

“ Nothing else in the world, my charmer, you 
may depend !” 

By various uncomfortable movements that Sir 
Hinckton Moys made about the shoulders, it was 
evident that the Malacca cane had done its duty 
well. That he would, if he saw the way to do so, be 
most bitterly revenged upon Allan there could be 
no. doubt ; but at the. present time he was too 
intent. upon placing Annie in the power of the 
li¢entious Regent to spare time at once to set 
about the gratification of a vengeance which was 
not likely to grow cool by a little waiting. 

The chariot soon rolled under the ancient gate- 
way. of St. James’s Palace, and Annie, with a 
look . of eueprise, cried out, “Why, this is the 
King's Palace!” 

oft Thess Regent’ 8, my dear, at present. You 
- know, or. you may know, that on account of, my 
rank and. wealth, [ have a suite of apartments in 
the Palace, and know the Regent quite well!” 

“Oh, how lovely!’ cried Annie. 
shall be one of the ladies about the Court?” 

“To be sure you will !” 

t And T shall see the Queen: 22. 

“ Often! As often as you please!” 

“ And the Princess Charlotte of Wales?” 

“Certainly! I have no doubt that both of 
those illustrious personages will take a great fancy 
to. you, particularly if they. can be got to bo in 
the same mind for five minutes together.” 

This last loyal sentiment Sir Hinckton Moys 
only added to himself in a whisper, so that it did 
not reach the ears.of Annie, who was quite 
delighted to find herself ushered into a splendid 
suite of rooms which had some windows looking 
into the Colour Court, ~ 

‘¢ And shall we live here?” she said. 

“Yes, dearest creature; except when we may 
choose to go to one: of our country houses, or to 
the Pavilion, at Brighton, which the Regent has 
had built for himself.” 

‘But that is his house!” 

“ And so is this. I ama courtier, you know, 
and follow him about.” 

“Oh, indeed! and what are you?” 

“T am—the—a—a—I am what they call a 
gold stick in waiting.” 

“ A stick 2” 

“Just so!” 

“Like the stick—the cane that the foot- 
men——” 

‘“‘My dear girl, pray do not mention that if 
you love me. I will have that fellow’s neck 
stretched before he is a month older. Now, my 
darling girl, I want to say something very par- 
ticular to you.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“The Regent !” 

“Yes 1” 


It is 


“ Well, you. know he is a great admirer of. 


beauty, and especially such beauty a3 yours— 
fair, you know.” 

‘“‘T have heard so.” 

“Come now, just for the fun of the thing—as 
we can say anything to each other—let us just 
suppose that the Regent was to take a great fancy 
to you ?” 


“Then TI} 
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“To--to me?” 

“Just so. What would you think? — what 
would you do ?” 

Annie drew her breath in short, gasping por- 
tions, and then she said, rather faintly, “T don’t 
know.” 

“You don’t know ?” 

“No—I—that is, you will marry me. I shall 
be your wife; and so you—that is, I—no, I mean 
you—ought to think” 

‘ « But I want to know what you would do!” 

think I should be so frightened that I 
so d die at once; and if—if that is to be the 
case, it would be better to go away! I don’t want 
to be a thing of shame! I want to be a mar- 
chioness !”” 

“Oh, of course; but yet you see, if the Regent 
were to see you Stay, I will tell you what 
happened to a young girl and to a great noble- 
mana young girl very like you, and a great 
nobleman very like me, only a short time a 

“What was it?” 

“The great nobleman fell in ove, with the 
young girl, and brought her a to gett her !” 

“ Like you and me 2” 

« Just like!” 

“Go on!” 

“But before the manmade took place the 
Regent saw the young girl, and was struck with 
her beauty, a8 the Regent would be struck with 
your beauty if he were to see you!” - 

Annie stole a look at herself in a glass that 
was on one of the walls. 

“¢ Yes, yes,” she said’ 
that.” 

‘Well, fen, the ia ers: he said to 
her, as I ‘might say to you, ‘My dear, the Regent 
is fascinated by your charms. Do not let me 
interfere for a moment. Be all that he wishes to 
him. Do not let me be a hindrance to the bril- 


“I quite understand 


liant destiny which awaits you with him.’ You 
see 2” 

“T see!” gasped Annie, 

* And—and 

“T will go home—home at once! I cannot— 


oh, no; not that! I will go home!” 

She burst into a passion of tears. 

“My dear girl——” 

‘* Home—oh, let me go at one! Help! help! 
You betray me! No, no, no! I will go home— 
home to my sister at once !” 

“Hal hal why, you poor, little foolish bird, 
do you suppose, now, for one half-minute that I 
was serious in what i said, or applying it at all 
to you?” 

Annie looked at him with a puzzled CO PRSBALOD, 

“ You did not mean it ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

“ And you will marry me?” 

“Of course.” 

“Wher ?” 

“ To-day.” 

‘Then I shall be a clan ihaaden oie 

“Of course you will; and as my wife, you 
know, you will be safe?’ a ' 

“Oh, yes; your: honour will be concerned in 
that. Let me be your wife, and I shall be happy. 
And I do: not want to see the Regent, except— 
except ata distance.” 

“Certainly. Confound it!” muttered Sir Hinck-« 
ton Moys to himself; “she is more trouble than I 
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thought her. There will have yet to be all the 
pother of a mock marriage with her.” 

“I do not hear you,” said Annie. ‘“ What do 
you say ?” 

$ Only that I should have the joy of calling 
you my own. And, now, will you make yourself 
content and happy in these rooms for a time, until 
I go and speak to one of the King’s chaplains 
about the ceremony ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! There is so much here to 
amuse me, There are trinkets, and toys, and 
prints, and books, I see,—-and no end of pretty 
little nic-nacs! I cannot be dull here.” 

»“ That-is well.: Bless you!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys. kissed the soft, sweet lips 
of the fair girl, and left her. 

What a Judas kiss was that! 

*‘ Yes,” said Annie, when she was alone; “ oh, 
yes, he loves me, and i shall be a marchioness! 
What a great, grand thing it is to be a marchioness! 
—to have one’s own coach—one’s own footmen— 
one’s own coachmen! I will have a completely 
new dress for every day inthe year, and a new 
bonnet once a week! Oh, what loves of new 
bonnets there are in Cranbourne Alley, to be 
sure!—and sister Marian will soon find what a 
mistake she bas made to think there is anything 
wrong about the Marquis! ‘To he sure, I can’t 
say absolutely that I love him. But what of 
that? He is a great nobleman; and I have 
always heard that when matches are made among 
great folks, such as he is, and such as I shall be, 
love is quite out of the question. Satin shoes, 
too, I will always wear; and I shall have no 
work to do—no more stitching at costumes—no 
more poverty! Why, what a-great and fine 
thing, to be sure, itis to be a marchioness! Ah!” 

The door of the room had abruptly opened, and 
a gentleman stood on the threshold. 

“Oh, I beg pardon!» I—a—really—Is the 
Marquis within ?” 

“No, sir.” 

* By Jove, yes!” 

The gentleman said this to himself, and then 
he nodded, as he added, “I won’t intrude, my 
dear, at present. You can tell the Marquis that 
Mr. Brown looked in, and was quite pleased. " 

“ Yes; sir.” 

The stranger retired,. and the door was iosed! 
It was the Regent who exclaimed, so soon as the 
closed door was between him. and Annie, “ By 
Jove, that’s the wight one, after all, and she is not 
thin!” : 

“Mr, Brown ?—Mr. Brown ?” said Annie, to 
herself. ‘t Surely I heard that name when Marian 
and I:were in'the strange house where that Mrs, 
South lived. Mr, Brown? And Iseem as if I 
had seen him somewhere else. Who can he be? 
Who is Mr, Brown?. Well, well! it cannot 
matter to me, for I shall soon now be a mar- 
chioness,” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DARK WOMAN HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
REGENT'S VALET, AND THEN TRANSACTS BUSI- 
NESS AT THE HOME OFFICE, es 


Tim fair and beautiful Countess de Launy, other- 
wisa Linda, otherwise the Dark Woman, and 


since she has taken possession of the astrologer’s 


house, in Frith Street, Soho, and disposed of the. 


astrologer, we might add, otherwise Astorath, sat 
in her splendid boudoir in her town house, about 
one o'clock on that same morning which had 
witnessed the fracas in Covent. Garden Market, 
and the success of Sir Hinckton Moys in inducing 
Annie Gray to leave the home of her innocence 
for ever. 

An elegant robe of quilted satin, on which were 
embroidered roses, was the costly morning dress 
of the Countess, for she was in the habit of re- 
ceiving calls in that boudoir with almost the state 
of a crowned queen. 

The atmosphere was full of the delicate fra- 
grance of the Turkish coffee, of which she was so 
fond, and a bright fire, partly of coal and partly 
of cedar wood, blazed in the grate, and imparted 
an agreeable warmth to the apartment. 

The door was very gently opened, and a young 
boy, not above ten years of age, but remarkable 
for the elegance of his form, and attired in a fan- 
ciful page's costume, made his appearance, 

“ Well, Felix, what is it 2?” 

** A man, my lady, who calls himself Willes, 
humbly requests to see you.” 

* Tt is well.” 

A meaning smile played for a moment over the 
beautiful lips of the Countess, and then she added, 
‘You will admit him, Felix. Be within call, and 
let him out by the stables at the back.” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

In a few moments the Regent’s valet, Willes, 
looking pale and half-seared, was shown into the 
boudoir of the Countess. 

Her ladyship put on a look of watlesctee sur- 
prise, as she saw Willes, and he, after a low bow, 
spoke hesitatingly, ‘“‘ Madam—my lady—I don’t 
know what to say; but—but that I am here.” 

** And what are you here for?” 

“To be the humble servant of your ladyship, 
and to say that’if there is anything at any time 
which your ladyship would like to know as taking 
place at the Palace, I shall only be too happy to 
bring you the information.” 

The Countess regarded him for a few moments 
in silence; then, in a voice which was at once 
firm and re-assuring, she said, “ Richard Willes, 
I know you well. I have means, too, of knowing 
whatever I want to know, without being beholden 
to any being of this earth for the intelligence.” 

** Oh, my lady !” 

“Peace! Hear me out! Spirits of the air are 
beings of so subtle a nature that it requires a pro- 
cess; even with all my power, to command their 
presence and their services. That process in- 
volves trouble, so that the information I require, 
if it come through human agency, will suiteme as 
well.” 

Yes, my lady.” . 

“Now, you will incur no danger whatever in 
bringing me, once a day, or once on every alter- 
nate day, news of the events taking place in the 
Palace,” 

* “Tam quite willing to do so.” 

“You shall'not be without ‘your reward. You 
are now in distress about, some jewels that have 
disappeared from the Regent’ s toilette ?” 

“IT am—I am, indeed! I took—that is, I 
wanted-———” 

‘You wanted money, and you took the jewels 
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to procure it! Now, listen to me! 
me no object whatever.” 

‘Oh, my lady!” 

“ And whatever you want you can have of me, 
provided I find you faithful, and willing to obey 
me in all things.” 

“Command my life!” 

“T do not want that! You are useful to me 
living, but not at all dead! In this small pocket 
you will find the trinkets and jewels which you 
have taken from the Regent’s toilette, and which 
you are afraid, when their loss should be dis- 
covered, would arm your enemy, Sir Hinckton 
Moys, against you.” 

“Oh, how can I thank you? And yet you 
terrify me, madam; for how is it that you could 
become possessed of these things ?” 

“That is my secret! I have power of which 
you, who are merely human, know nothing! Now, 
tell me what is going on at the Palace?” 

‘Why, madam, Sir Hinckton Moys, has 
brought to the private suite of rooms that look 
into the Colour Court, one of the young girls who 
was dressed as ‘ Follies’ at the masquerade. He 
intends to-night to affect to marry her, which 
has been the pretence that brought her to the 
Palace.” 

“* Ah! and then?” 

‘*‘ And then he will abandon her!” 

‘To another 2?” 

** Yes; to the Regent!” 

The Dark Woman rose and paced the room for 
a few seconds, and she opened and shut her hands 
in the manner usual with her when her passions 
were strongly stirred by anything. 

“Well, well!” she then said. 
things have happened before !” 

‘6Oh, yes!” 

‘‘ What is her name ?” 

*‘ Annie Gray !” 

“YT know—I know! Well, well; be it so! 
What matters it tome? Ha! Another wreck— 
another ruin—that is all! What matters it to me?” 

‘*T am to play the clergyman, my lady, and to 
go through the marriage ceremony.” 

‘Do so—doso! Where is the Queen?” 

“ Which Queen, my lady ?” 

* Caroline of Brunswick.” 

“Oh, she is in Germany still, they say, with 
her suite, and strange things are whispered about 
one Bergami, a courier, who travels with her.” 

“The Princess; where is she?” 

‘‘The Princess Charlotte is at Kew. She and 
her father, the Regent, have had a furious quarrel, 
during which he slapped her face, and she flung a 
knife at him !” 

‘That is well!” 

“He wants her to marry, and she refuses all 
who are offered to her; and report says, about the 
Palace, that she has fallen in love with an adven- 
turer, who is lodging in Moorfields, and whom 
she has met twice in a hackney-coach.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Who and what is he?” 

‘Oh, it is said he is a German prince; but 
that he has not clothes in which to seek an 
audience with any one in authority at Court.” 

“ His name ?” 

** Leopold !” 

“Ah, I know the man! And now I want to 
tell you in what direction you can most do me a 
service |” 
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As the Countess spoke, she pretended that toa 
much light came. in ‘by the window that was 
nearest to her, and she pulled a silken cord, 
which brought down a silk blind of a pale green 
colour, that shed some of its reflection upon her face. 

“T listen to you, my lady, with the greatest 
attention and respect,” said Willes. 

‘Perhaps, then, you are aware that only about 
one or two months before his marriage with Caro- 
line of Brunswick, the Regent was attached to a 
lady, whom he had privately wedded ?” 

“J have heard something of it, madam.” 

“She was a dear friend of mine. Her uame 
was Linda.” 

‘‘ Ah, madam, I have heard the Prince and Sir 
Hinckton Moys mention that name.” 

“In what way ?” ; 

“‘T only heard the name.” 

‘Tf on other occasions you hear as much, you 
will oblige me by listening to all.” 

“T will, your ladyship may be assured.” 

‘“‘This lady, then, was the daughter of an 
Englishman, but her mother was Italian. The 
Prince Regent married her; and at the time he 
did so, he produced, in writing, the consent of the 
King, his father, which made the marriage legal.” , 

“ Did he, my lady ?” 

“He assuredly did. But there is reason to 
think that he will now rather say that that was a 
forgery than admit it.” 

“ But the King 

“Ts mad; and his admission or rejection of the 
document would be equally of no moment as re- 
gards its validity.” 

Willes bowed. 

The Countess de Launy usa in a lower 
tone, and, as Willes thought, with a struggle to 
speak quite calmly and without emotion. 

‘** As usual, with George, Prince of Wales, this. 
lady was deserted soon after the marriage.” 

“Ab, yes; he always does !” 

‘But she kept him disagreeably aware of her 
existence by what he called persecuting him, for 
she expected that to her other troubles would be 
added that of a mother.” 

6s Oh ” 

“ That fact she impressed upon the mind of the 
Regent—not then a Regent, though, but only 
Prince of Wales—and he suddenly pretended to 
be pleased, and paid her much attention, placing 
her in one of the reyal lodges at Hampton Court. | 
In fact, in the old palace of Wolsey, nineteen 
years ago, this real wife of the Prince of Wales 
was delivered of a son.” 

The Dark Woman was now silent for a few 
minutes. Memory seemed to carry her back to 
scenes and events which choked her utterance, 

Twice did Willes say, ‘‘ Yes, madam,” and 
‘‘'Yes, my lady,” before she resumed. Then it 
was in a still lower voice that she added, “* The 
Prince was in the house on the occasion, and the 
Princess of Wales only had strength to hear some 
one say “It is a boy,” wheu she fell into a deep 
faint, which lasted many hours.” 

‘* The Princess of Wales, madam ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But 

“Who else,” cried the Dark Woman, with 
sudden vehemence,—‘ who else is the Princess of 
Wales but the first wife of George, Prince of 
Wales ?” 
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Certainly! That is—a— 


“Oh, of course! ; 
Of course, madam, if you 


yes! Oh, dear, yes! 
say so!” 

‘*T do say so!” 

“Then that’s settled. May I ask what became 
of the affair?” 

“The child!” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“That is unknown, except to the Regent, and 
a woman of the name of Adams, who was in his 
employment.” 

“ It’s dead, I suppose ?” 

“Dead? Dead? How dare you tell me the 
boy is dead ?” 

The anger with which the Dark Woman uttered 
these words terrified Willes, and he hastened to 
qualify what he had said. 

“JT did not mean, my lady, to say that the 
child was dead, only I thought you meant to 


gay it.” 

“Never! Never!’’ 

“Yes, madam,—just so. As you say—never! 
never !” 


“From that day to this, the mother has not 
seen her child.” 

“* And—and the mother ?” 

“Ah! she has suffered much.” 

“Poor woman !” 

“She has suffered so much that she cannot 
look back without horror. Would you like to see 
her ?” 

Willes started, for he had been rapidly making 
up his mind that the so-called Countess de Launy 
was no other than the person she spoke of,—and 
she, too, had began to be fearful that the intense 
interest she manifested in the story she was tell- 
ing would have just that effect upon the mind of 
Willes, so she wished to do or to say something 
that would have a tendency to dislodge from his 
brain such a notion. 

- Hence was it, therefore, that she suddenly 
asked him if he would like to see the Princess of 
Wales, as she chose to name the unfortunate 
victim of the Regent. 

‘Well, madam,” replied Willes, “if you thin 
that I could do any good ?” 

“I do not know. She is somewhat dangerous, 
and has taken several lives; but you shall see 
her.” 

“ Not for the world, madam, if you please. I 
am not afraid,—oh, dear, no! not in the least! 
The fact is, I am quite a lion when men are in 
the case; but my heart is so tender, that if I 
were to be attacked by a woman, I should just 
have to let her kill me out of hand.” 

“Be it so. 
stranger.” 

“Oh! no doubt it would, poor lady !” 

“Well, you now know alJ. From that time 
to this she has not seen her child; and she believes 
that the Regent could, if he chose, give her such 
information as would enable her to discover him— 
or, at all events, thoroughly satisfy herself if he 
were alive or dead. It will be for you to keep 
this object in your mind, and to bring me any 
news, let it be however slight, which in any way 
bears upon the subject.” 

“T will, indeed, madam! 
upon my services!” 

“I know I can! Good day! You will always 
tind me at this hour here; but beware!” 


It might irritate her to see a 
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“‘ Beware ?” 

‘Yes! Beware of the slightest indiscretion ; 
for should you allow yourself to utter to any one tha 
secret of our conversations, you would bring upoa 
yourself such unheard-of horrors, that although I 
have scme imperfect knowledge of what your 
sufferings would be, I do not wish to burden 
your imagination with so much terror as a mere 
hint of them would produce.” 

Willes was thoroughly terrified. 

The denunciations of the Countess de Launy 
tallied so completely with what had been said to 
him at the house of the astrologer, that he could 
no longer doubt his extreme peril if he should 
commit any breach of faith in respect to his in- 
structions and arrangements with her. 

He left the splendid mansion with many pro- 
testations of fidelity. 

The moment he was gone the Countess de 
Launy lifted, from a chair by her side, a news- 
paper, and from it she, in muttered tones, read as 
follows :— 


“The notorious Binks, who is to be executed 
on Monday, for highway robbery, has, we are 
informed, made a terrible attempt to escape from 
Newgate, in which attempt he has already been 
the death of two turnkeys. It is to be hoped 
that such a man will soon be out of a world 
which is too small for his passions, but not too 
small to be in dread of his villanies.” 


“T think he will do,” said the Countess, as she 
touched a silver and copper bell that: was by her 
side, and which emitted a sweet musical sound. 

The pretty page made his appearance. 

“ The carriage?” 

“Tt is at the door, my lady.” 

“That is well! What is the weather ?” 

‘Snowing, my lady.” 

The pretty page gave a sympathetic sort of 
shiver, and the Dark Woman looked sternly at 
him. 

‘“‘ Have you the presumption to pretend to feel 
cold in my presence ?” : 

The page looked alarmed. 

‘You will stand over there, by the Square rail- 
ings, for one hour.” : 

The page bowed, and left the room; and the 
Countess threw a rich fur cloak about her, and 
stepped into her carriage from the hall, which she 
reached with a slow and stately step. 

The page was standing by the railings of the 
square, shivering, 

“The Earl of Ilchester’s!” said the Countess, 
as she entered the carriage. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

The snow was descending in large particles, 
but the Countess’s carriage made its way through 
the frozen streets quickly. 

And wilat a winter that was! For thirteen 
weeks the iron hand of frost never for one moment 
relaxed its hold upon England. 

The Thames was a promenade, and huge fires 
were actually lit upon the ice; and it was not for 
many hours that they thawed a hole through the 
thick ice, and fell through with a hiss and a 
sullen splash. The poverty and suffering in Lon- 
don was immense. 

Fuel was at a fabulous price, and ‘‘ rogues in 
grain” were each day adding to the price of bread. 
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Poor, destitute creatures were each morning 
found stiffened corpses on door-steps, and against 
the railings of the squares. 

It was an awful time. 

The spirit of frost from the Arctic regions 
seemed as if it had slid down to Europe, and was 
there resolved to hold its reign. 

But the luxurious carriage of the Countess de 
Launy carried her warmly and snugly in her rich 
furs to her destination. 

‘At the bottom of the carriages of the nobility 
small iron boxes were carried, in which was lime 
watered and slacking, and evolving heat, on which 
those who rode placed their feet, 80 that they 
escaped absolute cold. 

The Countess’s carriage was provided with one 
of these calorific vessels, as they were called, and 
the temperature of the inside of the carriage was 
very agreeable, as contrasted with the outer cold: 

The servants, though, suffered very much. 

But the Dark Woman cared nothing for that. 
The feminine instincts of charity and feeling for 
others were dead within her—frozen up as com- 
pletely as was Old Thames by that rigid winter. 

The Earl of Uchester was at the Home Office. 

’ That was the reply from his servants when the 
Countess called at his house. 

‘To the Home Office, then !” 

The order was prompt; and the obedience to it 
was as prompt. 

The Countess in another quarter of an hour 
was in the private cabinet of the Minister, who 
was delighted at the eclat which a visit from 
such a personage would give him in = eyes of 
his secretaries and subs. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN SACRIFICES PAUL’S CHICKENS, 
AND SAVES TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
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Tur Secretary of State was assiduous in placing 
a chair for the Countess. He was assiduous in 
ing that chair in the warmest position close 
By he fire; and then, as he rubbed one hand over 
thd other, ‘he made a short, smirking kind cf bow, 
and spoke. 

“Tn what can I now have the pleasure of 
pleasing the beautiful Countess de Launy ?—or is 
this visit only the still more gratefully to be 
acknowledged one of a dear friend?” © 
- “ Business, my. lerd—bustness.” 

cae sk ai 
~ “Yes, my lord, it is‘so. “And yet 

The Countess cast one of her most languishingly 
beautiful looks at the Earl. 

“Yet, my lord, I am not prepared to Da that 
I call upon you with satisfaction.” 

“You enchant me!” 

“Tt is said that you men enchant us poor 
women, and are the necromancers who steal our 
hearts.” 

“Ah, Countess, if I could commit such a rob- 
bery of your heart !” 

The Countess laughed. 

‘You do not love me !” 

* Not love you? Oh, heaven and earth!” 

The Countess laughed gaily, 
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‘ die! 
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“ Ah, my dear Countess, you laugh, but you de 
not love!” 

“ How know you that?” ‘ 

“‘ Because then you could not laugh. Love ig 
too serious, too heart-rending a matter for laughter. 
If the young god’s dart had touched you, you couid 
not laugh. 

‘He iests at scars who never felt a wound,’ tf 

“Well, then, my Lord Ilchester, I will not 
laugh at all, but tell. you that 1 am day by tad 
making great efforts to. love you.” 

‘You will succeed.” - 

“We shall see.” , 

é Now?” Ne 

“No, not now. I tell-you again, my lord, that 
I come on business... You know, how I interfered 
and saved all the gang of thieves the other day ?” 

“Paul’s Chickens ?” 

“Just so.” 

‘Ah. Countess, I have had no little difficulty to 
get out of that scrape. There were some uncom- 
fortable questions asked at the Cabinet, Council 
this morning at Windsor about it.?) 

“T do not care for that in the least.’ i 

“‘ Imperious beauty 1” 

“‘Y come about those very men.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! Have you, then,’com- 
mitted another little forgery in my name ?” 

“No; but I have repented of the first.. I have 
been busy, and have inquired, and. found how 
wrong it was toshield from justice such men; and 
as when I commit a wrong I am never easy until 
I have set. it vce I am miowh ted to set alot one 
right.” un 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed, my lord; and so I come on busi- 
ness, and am prepared to give up the whole of 
these men on one condition.” ; 

“ And’ that ?” 

That is one life for thirty !” 

“ Thirty ?” 

* Yes; "dhe gang of robbers known. as. Paul's 
Chickens are thirty in number. They: must all 

There is most ample evidence neh aes the 
whole of them.” . 

“Oh, there is no doubt of that!” 

ee They must not know through whom they have 
been given up to justice, for it.has cost me a large 
sum to get the requisite information, and I do not 
want the thanks of a nation.” 

“You are a wonder!” 

“Of course I am.” 

“But you do not mean to say, my dear Coun- 
tess, that you can place in our hands the sees» of 
this most formidable gang of rascals ?” 

**T can.’ 

“And you will?” 

¢T will.” 

‘‘ The country is indebted to you: ” 

“Let it beso. Only I must do every thing my 
own way, and make my own conditions.”. .. 

‘Name them, and they shall be at once acceded 
to 

“They ave these. I must have the order for 
the liberation of some one from Newgate. An 
order, in blank, l-want,; to go to: N: ewgate and 
choose a thief!” : af ewan 

“My dear Countess " Mpa Ais 

“Tt is a crotchet of mine, I-want 4 villain!” 

‘Hat hal ha! Really, Countess ——™ 

“T want one j let _— suffice,” » 
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 officer’s guard of the Foot Guards. 
be at my command, and must, at that hour, be at 
| asmall stairs on the river bank at the back of 
| Doctors’; Commons.” ) ‘ 
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“ Well, well!” ss 

“TJ shall have the order?” . 

“You sball—yon, shall!, It is a droll idea. 
What can you do with him? You have some 
sentimental notion now, that by kindness and 
goodness you will reform some notable rascal ; 
bnt believe me, my dear Countess, it will be a 
failure.” . «5 

“ Well, let me try.” 

“ Qh, yes! with all my heart! Oh, my dear 
Countess, I may well say, when speaking to you, 
‘with all my heart!’ ” . 


“Never mind that just now. I have another 


condition.” 
, “ Granted.” 


_“ Well, you are trustful and generous. It is 


simply that the mode of capture of. these thieves. 


shall be left to me entirely to dictate.” 

“Granted, most certainly.” 

“T shall want, at eleven o’clock to-night, an 
They must 


“Twill try.” 
“ Good day!” 
« “Countess, Countess! what do you mean? 


~ You will not leave me ?” 


“You said only that. you would try, when you 
should have said ‘It shall be done!’?” 

“‘ Well, well, it shall be done! You are a most 
absolute monarch. I will get the order from the 
Duke of York, after dinner.” 

“Good! Now give me the order for the release 
of the Newgate prisoner, and leave all the rest to 
a ee 

* There it is.” 

‘* Good day !” 

“ Ah, Countess! you see what a slave I am to 
your charms !” 

‘' ¥ see nothing of the sort.” 

“ Let me.assure youn——” 

“ My lord !” 

“Nay, but one pressure of those charming lips ! 
I will send you the Duke of York’s order for the 
men. Nay, Countess, why so coy?” 

‘Hush |” 

pak 0) 0 eg 

“Some one comes.” 

_ “The dev de 
i“ Very likely. Good day, my lord! 
be so coy when 
“When what 2?” ) 

When you are prepared to present me at 
Court.” . 

With these words the fascinating Countess de 
Launy left the cabinet.of the enamoured Minister, 
and tripped lightly to her carriage. 


T will not 


This. presentation at. Court was a thing easier. 


to speak of than to do, for not a peeress had been 
,found) who would chaperon the mysterious and 
doubtful Countess de Launy; and it was well 
known that Queen Charlotte herself always exa- 
mined the cards of new presentations sent into the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, and that that of the 
Countess dé Launy would stand but a poor chance 
of passing, even should she find.a sponsor. 
But the Dark Woman had other game to hunt 
at that present time than a Court presentation. 
She was resolved upon the destruction of the 


formidable gang of housebreakers and highway | 
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robbers of which she had been the chief for so 
long. 

She had made up her mind that “ Paul’s 
Chickens” were of no further use to her, and she 
wished to destroy the tools by which she had 
worked the way to fortune. 

Her wealth was immense, but it had been accu- 
mulated from robberies; and she had always held 
out to the gang a prospect of some day having a 
magnificent sharing of the booty. 

The robbers, as we have seen, thought that day 
had come. . 

The Dark Woman was of a very different 
opinion, and was determined that it should never 
come. Hence she concocted one of the most awful 
deeds that had ever been eliminated from the brain 
of man or woman. 

She was, so to speak, concentrating her powers 
and her resources. 

One unscrupulous villain, to whom murder 
would be nothing, she thought would be more 
useful to her than the thirty “ Paul's Chickens.” 

One excellent spy she had in Willes, the Re- 
gent’s confidential valet, 

And since the murder of Astorath, the astro- 
loger, she felt that she had acquired a new power 
which would be of the greatest importance to her 
in the furtherance of her plans. 

And what were those plans ? 

Let us now see them distinctly and clearly. 

They were, the discovery of her son, whom she 
felt. an assurance was stili alive. 

| The destruction of Caroline of Brunswick, the 
| wife of the Rerent. 

And, probably, the destruction of the Princess 
Charlotte, his only daughter. 

Certainly this latter was an object, if by her 


| marriage she placed any obstacle in the way of 


Linda, by presenting a collateral heir to the 
throne. f 

Of course, the end of all was, in the imagina- 
tion of the Dark Woman, to get herself acknow- 
ledged Queen Consort wheu the Regent should 
come to the throne, and her son, the Heir Apparent, 

Wild, vague; mad schemes! 

Could she believe, for one moment, that there 
was any real chance of her being able to carry to 
a successful issue any such projects ? 

Yes! She had a full and certain belief in their 
possibility; not a belief founded upon reason, but 
upon imagination. 

The Dark Woman had brooded for so long 
upon the one idea of what she considered her 
wrongs, that she was no longer in a condition to 
reason, with any justness, on the subject. 
© The common result of the mind being for an 
undue space of time fixed on one idea, had arisen. 

A kind of insanity—a monomania—call it what 
you will; but certainly that unhealthy condition 
of thought and feeling, which makes the impro- 
bable probable, and lends even to the impossible, 
consistency and seeming rationality. 

Content, too, was she, if it should be necessary 
for her projects, to wade through a sea of blood! 
Content was she to sacrifice all. who stood in her 
way! Content was she to commit any crimes, 
provided their commission aided and assisted in 
the progress of her terrible ambition. 

Well may she call herself a Dark Woman, for 
dark were her thoughts and her deeds ! 

And now we follow her in the terrible day’s 
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work that she had set for herself; and for a brief 


space, in order to do so, we must leave the bird in 
the net of the fowler. 

The bird is Annie Gray. 

The fowler is Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The Dark Woman, then, on leaving the cabinet 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, stepped into her luxurious carriage, and 
gave what her coachman and footman thought a 
strange order. 

“To Newgate 

The footman touched his hat, and scrambled up 
behind the coach with some dismay. 

“To Newgate!” 

“Eh?” said the coachman. 

“To Newgate !” 

‘Oh, very well! 
gate!” 

The warm, comfortable vehicle took its way up 
the Strand—which was a very different Strand to 
what it is now. 

To be sure, the main features were the same. 
There were the two churches in the middle of the 
roadway, as if they were there placed to catch at 
their open doors any stray horse or vehicle that 
might run away. 

There was Somerset House, with its plain, cold- 
looking palatial front; but to th® left hand as you 
go from Charing Cross, the Strand had a very 
different appearance to what it has now. 

‘Those two streets that lead from it, one to Tra- 
falgar Square, and the other towards St. Martin's 
Lane, had no existence. 

St. Martin’s Church was completely hemmed in 
by a dense mass of courts and alleys, and a large 
building, called the King’s Mews, covered com- 
pletely what is now Trafalgar Square. 

About the site of the Lyceum Theatre was 
Exeter Change, as it was called—a bazaar-like 
place, something in the style of the more modern 
Lowther Arcade, and on the first floor of which 
there was an exhibition of wild beasts, as they 
were called. os 

It was there that a famous elephant was said to 
go mad, and that a company of the Foot Guards, 
with their muskets and ball cartridges, had to be 
sent for to despatch him, in the midst of the roar- 
ing and howling of all the other animals in the 
cages, on each side of the long exhibition, at the 
extreme end of which was the elephant’s cage. 

The snow was heaped up on each side of the 
way, on the occasion of the Countess de Launy’s 
carriage making its way towards the City, and 
many businesses were at a complete stand-still in 
consequence of the unexampled severity of that 
terrible winter. 

Through Temple Bar and along old Fleet Street, 
where stood the old St. Dunstan’s Church, with 
the two gigantic figures by the clock that used to 
strike with clubs the hours; then, witn a sharp 
turn into the Old Bailey from Ludgate, the car- 
riage stopped at the Governor's house, at New- 

ate. 

Was it not an act of temerity for the Dark 
‘Woman to place herself beneath the stone roof of 
the old prison ? 

What if some one had had the power and the 
will to whisper to the Governor, “In the pre- 
tended Countess de Launy you behold the chief 
and mistress of the celebrated band of robbers, 
called ‘Paul's Chickens;’ and it has been only by 


? 


What can she want at New- 


her skill], and her courage, and her determination 
and extraordinary management, that such a gang 
of depredators have for so long defied the police?’ ” 

What a piece of news would that have been, 
and how gladly would that Governor have cried 
ouf, ‘Madam, you are most welcome here, and 
my prisoner !” 

But there was no one to whisper such a fact 
in the Governor’s ear, and he received the fair 
Countess de Launy with every possible demonstra- 
tion of respect. 

The Governor, in fact, was quite gallant in his 
way, and he bowed almost at every other word, 
as he said, smilingly, “In what can I be of any 
service to the beautiful Countess de Launy ?” 

“ Why, really, sir,” said the Countess, ‘‘if I had 
come into the City in search of compliments, I 
should have to go no further, I see, than Newgate; 
but my errand is of a different description.” 

“ Be it what it may, I shall only be too happy 
to obey your wishes—if—if . 

‘Oh, there is an if?” 

“‘ Alas, madam, there is always an if with us 
official people. We are forced to qualify our words 
by saying, ‘If consistent with our duty.’” 

“* Highly proper. You may be assured that I 
shall ask of you nothing inconsistent with it.” 

The Governor bowed again. 

“ And now,” added the Countess, ‘ among all 
the reprobates and desperate characters you have in 
Newgate, please tell me which is the worst ?” 

“* Well, madam, I should say a man who will 
soon be hanged, and whose name is Binks.” 

‘+ Binks ?” 

‘‘ B-i-n-k-s, madam—that is his name, and he 
will richly deserve his fate.” 

‘“‘- What has he done ?” 

“Highway robbery, burglary, horse-stealing, 


-murder; in fact, the principal difficulty in de- 


scribing him would be to say what he has not 
done!” 

‘Indeed !” 

‘Yes, madam! He is a most determined 
ruffian; and I am even now in hourly dread of his 
escaping in some extraordinary manner !” 

“Very well; I want to see him !” 

wyour” 

** Even I!” 

‘* Binks ?” 

‘' Just so! 
alone!” 

‘« Alone?” 

“Yes, Iam not afraid, and you-may depend 
that Tam not going to favour his escape in any 
way! You will be quite safe, Mr. Governor, in 
trusting him with me!” 

“ But, my lady-——” 

“ Well, sir?” 

“T am not satisfied that you would be safe with 
such a man!” . 

“T am very much in the habit of taking care 
of myself, and have no fear.” 

‘‘T will not refuse, then. Indeed, I should not, 
know how to frame words of refusal to you! I 
will show him into a room where your ladyship 
can be, and you can hold in your hand, while you 
speak to him, the cord that communicates with a 
bell; so you have but at any moment to give it a 
slight jerk, and instant assistance will come to 
you.” 

“That is well; and I thank you for your care!” 


I want to see this man Binks, and 
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The Governor then conducted the Dark Woman 
{0 the room he had mentioned. It was more like 
a cell than an apartment, inasmuch as it was of 
stone, and had but one barred window in its 


massive wall. 


The floor was covered with matting, and there 
was a table in the cell. 

Two chairs, and the bell-rope which the Coun- 
tess was to hold in her hand, completed the 
furnishing of this room in Newgate. 

’ The Countess was left alone for about the space 
of five minutes, and then she heard the clanking 
of fetters, and there was thrust into the room no 
other than the redoubtable Binks. 

This ruffian was tall and strong. His matted 
hair grew low upon his forehead, and his eyes 
were small and deeply sunk in his head, while, at 
the same time, his projecting brows almost hid 
them entirely from observation. 

Binks was heavily ironed, and he looked sullen 
and ferocious. 

No. 8.—DArk Woman, 


“ What now ?” he growled, ag the door of the 
cell was closed upon him, and he beheld the 
Countess de Launy. 

She sat quite calmly by the table, and looked 
at him. There was only the frail barrier of that 
table between them, and his eyes began to show 
themselves a little as he saw the sparkling jewels 
which the Countess wore in profusion. 

With a growl, he looked, then, all round the 
room, ard then, in something like the voice of an 
irritated bear, he said, “Oh, of course! I’m fly 
to all this here! It’s a sell, in course! What's 
the row, eh? I only wish I had a sight of them 
sparkles on a dark night, with a blessed hedge on 
one side and a wall on t’other! My eye, wouldn't 
Ihave a grasp at ’em, and no sort 0’ mistake ; 
and perhaps I’d have to slash your gol for it, my 
lady ; and if you don’t happen to know what that 
‘ere means, why I'll tell you, that wulgar people 
calls it cutting your throat!” 

“Before which,” said the Countess, a3 she pro- 
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duced a small pocket-pistol with a beautifully 
bright barrel, and held it in a right line with the 
head of Binks,—‘ before which I would lodge a 
bullet in your brains—cighteen to the pound A 

“‘ What ?” 

“ That’s the bore !” 

‘ The——Oh, I see! Well, I’m sold agin! 
Why, you don’t mean to say: : 

** Keep still!” 

“ What for ?” 

“It will go so nicely in at your right eye, 
smash the eye, and find its way 

“Murder! Hilloa! I say, don’t!” 
“Why, you are going to be hanged, you know! v 
_ “ What's that to do with it? I’m in the Stone 
Jug, I know; but I ain’t stretched yet, nohow; 
and who knows but I may shirk the nibbing 
cheat yet ?” 

“No. You are to be hanged; but I felt some 
pity for you.” 

“You did?’ 

“*T did !” 

“Gammon !” 

“It's true; and I thought you would prefer 
being shot,—so, if you should still, I will fire, 
and you will soon be out of all anxiety. 

“No, no! Dash my peepers! I don’t want 
that! I'll take my chance!” 

“ What chance?” 

“ Of escape!” 

“That you will find inipoagintes No one but 
myself can take you out of Newgate! If I 
don’t please to do so, your death is certain!” 

“‘ You—you can take me out ?” 

* At once, if I choose ? 

*« And you ?” 

“Don’t please !” 

_ Then what the deuce, in the name of all the 


family of the crib-crackers, highjinksmen, and 


toby-hunters, do you come here for ?” — 

‘To see you!” 

“Oh!” 

“T wanted a villain!” 

A what?” 

“A villain! I wanted aman in my service 
who would be true and faithful to me, and any- 
thing else that I wished him to all the world 
beside. I wanted a man who would feel that he 
owed his life to me, and who wonld find more 
comfort in my service than on the road, or in 
the perpetration of any robbery that he could 
carry out; but I wanted him to be grateful to 
me—to look upon me as his queen—his mis- 
tress, and to stop at nothing that I might choose 
to order him to do,” 

“’m your man !” cried Binks, with a yell. 

“You ?” 

‘Yes, I’m your man! Try me! Only take 
me out of the jug here, and Pll do what you 
like! | Do you want a crib cracked, a throat cut? 
I'm your man!” 

“Tf I could be sure!” 

“ Ah, there it is! How can I make you sure? 
You won't try me!” 

‘“‘ Have you a wife ?” 

“ Had one!” 

“ Dead ?” 

** Killed her !” 

“ Children ?” 

“Had two!” 

“ Dead 2” 


a One hanged for sheep stealing, and the other 
smothered in a sewer, in getting out of the way 
of the traps!” 

“Then you are alone in the rorld "Ae 

“Yes, 1am; but they—they « omes at times !” 

The ruffian ’ shook in every fn and heavy 
beads of perspiration rdlled down his face, 

‘What do you mean?” =” 

‘Brandy !” 

“What do you mean, I say ?” 

“T only wish I had a drei: but what IT mean 
is just this here, that the ghosts of them two 
boys, and their mother, comes fo me, and stands 
and looks at me by the hour together, and then 
I go nearly mad—mad! and T should like to 
kill all the world !? 

“That is well!” said the mad oc ag to herself. 
i This man is superstitious, and 80 


“Tt j is 80; and it is in power to not aie 
free you from Newgate ay save you from the 
hangman, but I will get you rid of the apparitions 
that torment you!” 

“Only do that, and Iam yours, body and soul ! 
Why, I'll do what you like, go where you like; 
and, shiver my veins, if I won’t sever anybody’s 
head clean off as you wants to get rid of !” 

“T will trust you!” 

“ Hoorah |” 

“Hold! Let me tell you one thing!” 

“ All’s right!” ~ 

“If you ever seek to play me false—I say 
seek, because you will not succeed,—but if ever 
you make the attempt so to do, you will come 
by so terrible a death that my tongue refuses to 
describe it to you, for you will be surrendered to 
the beings of another world than this to inflict it 
upon you!” 

The ruffian turned very pale. 

“You may trust me!’ he said. ‘You won't 
find not no cause to do that; only I’m afraid you 
are putting the blink on me, and that it’s a bit 
of broad-wheeled gammon, arter all!” 

“No, no. Stay here a few minutes, and you 
will hear from me, and be free.” 

“JT will! I will! I-shall get rid of these here 
fine irons, shall I? and take a jolly good look 
at the daylight once more, without feeling Jack 
Ketch at my windpipe while Idoesit? Ha! ha! 
There’s nothing like luck, arter all!” 

The Dark Woman jerked the cord that was at- 
tached to the bell, and a couple of turnkeys soon 
made their appearance in the cell. 

They did not get in, though, before Binks had 
possessed himself of an old nail that he saw be- 
tween two of the stones in the wall, and a steel 
pen that was on the table, Both of these things 
he thought would aid him in an attempted escape 
from Newgate, since he could not yet quite make 
up his mind that the mysterious lady, who pro- 
mised him his freedom, really could or would keep 
her word. 

But he was agreeably disappointed. 

The Countess repaired again to the Governor, 
and politely asked for pen and ink—when, to his 
intense surprise, she filled in the order of release 
that the Secretary of State had given her, with 
the name of the ruffian, Binks! . 
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‘6 Ts that correct, sir?” 

“Correct, madam? Ob, yes !—but—but——” 

“ But what ?” ; 

Surely, the Secretary could not mean that 
such a man as Binks was to be released upon 
his order.” 

“ He left it to me!” 
- The Governor bowed. 

‘Tf you refuse - 

“Nay! nay!” 

‘6 T was going to say, if you refuse to obey the 
order, I will go back to the Home Office at once.” 

“No, no, my lady—certainly not! The fellow 
shall be set free at once, I assure you!” 

The Governor rang for his clerk; and gave him 
the order, saying, ‘ You will see this executed.” 

‘At once,” said the Countess. 

“Oh, yes, at once!” 

“ Bring him into the hall.” 

Binks, to his amazement, was freed from his 
fetters, and brought into the hall of Newgate; 
when, in a careless sort of way, the Countess said 
to him, “ You are free, and you will follow my 
carriage.” 

Binks made a gesture of humble assent. The 
Governor shook his head, and the door of New- 
gate closed behind the condemned man. 

The Countess waited a moment or two, to see 
if the first use of his freedom would be to take to 
his heels. 

But he did not. There was a subdued look 
about the ruffian, and he quietly ran on in the 
roadway after the carriage. 

“He will be my slave. Tear and gratitude 
shall both hold him,” said the Countess. ‘I have 
long wanted an unscrupulous agent, such as this 
man will be—for I am resolved to sneceed, if I 
take my path over. the prostrate and bleeding 
body of any one who would oppose me.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


SHOWS HOW ANNIE GRAY, SUPPOSED SHE WAS 
MARRIED, AND. HOW SHE WAS BETRAYED BY 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS, 


Wuen Willes, the Regent's valet, had made all 
the disclosures that he had to make to the Dark 
Woman, he hurried home to the Palace, lest his 
presence should be required by his imperious 
master, 

That he would be called upon at night to play 
the part of a clergyman in the indck marriage 
that was to take place between Sir Hinckton 
Moys and Annie Gray, he well kiew; but he had 
a terrible dread upon his mind that all would not 
go well with him in the affair. 

To be sure, he had more than once before been 
engaged in similar transactions, but he had never 
felt the uneasiness that now assailed him. 

Probably, if that uneasiness could have been 
fairly traced to its first cause, it would have been 
found to originate in the excitement’ and fright 
which the Countess de Launy had put him into. 

She had not threatened him. On the contrary, 


she had promised him protection and advantages ; 
but yet he had found that he was in the hands of 
& power greater than any that had hitherto con- 
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trolled him, and he was in a constant fright lest 
the Regent should make any discoveries on the 
subject. 

Leaving, then, Willes to all the mental suffer- 
ing which was sure to follow his actions, we repair 
once again to that suite of rooms which looked 
into the Colour Court of St. James’s Palace, and 
in which Annie Gray awaited the “ great noble- 
man,” who was to make her his bride. 

As hour after hour passed away, and Annie 
found herself alone, a feeling of great dread began 
to come over her. 

The seeds of virtue were not yet so wholly 
eradicated from the mind of this young girl as to 
make her quite careless in regard to what should 
become of her. 

The fair flowers of gentleness and goodness 
which had been planted in her breast by the pre- 
cepts and the example of her sister Marian were 
there still) but they were dreadfully choked by 
weeds. 

The weeds of vanity and pride! 

But still, as four o'clock came, and with four 
o’clock the commencement of the gloomy twilight 
of those gloomy days, feelings of apprehension 
began to struggle with the ostetitatious vanities 
that had occupied the mind and heart of the 
young girl. 

She felt painfully lonely. 

More than orice she had tried to leave the 
suite of rooms, but found that the outer doors 
were fast. 

It was, then, @ prison she was in, although a 
splendid one. 

The apartments were no less than five in num- 
ber, and they all opened into one another. 

There were two handsome sitting-rooms ; there 
were two bed-rooms, and a dressing-room. 

One of these bed-rooms was richly and beauti- 
fully furnished, and the coverlet of the bed was 
of purple satin, tichly embroidered. 

Cheerful fires burnt in every room, but they 
had began to decay; and by’ five o'clock, when 
Annie could scarcely see the different outlines of 
the furniture in the rooms, the fires burnt low, 
and she began to feel a chilliness of blood as well 
as a feeling of mental alarm. 

The fact was, that the Regent had been com- 
pelled to go to Windsor, and he had taken Sir 
Hinckton Moys with him. 

It was about half-past five, then, on that 
eventful evening to Annie Gray that she heard 
the trampling of horses, and the roll of carriage- 
wheels in the Colour Court. 

She flew to one of the windows, and then, amid 
the flare of torches, she saw Sir Hinckton Moys, 
with his hat in his hand, standing by the door of 
a carriage, from which was alighting one whom 
she now felt sure was the Regent. 

And in this person she recognised at once the 
Mr. Brown who had twice crossed her vision. 

That the Regent was in love with her, the 
statement that had been made by Sir Hinckton 
Moys was more than sufficient to assure her of; 
and now, for a short time, there was a flattering 
flutter at her heart as she thought of the reign of 
luxury and of pleasure that might he hers if she 
chose to give way to the:preference of the princely 
Sybarite. 

But this feeling she strove to banish. She was 
not altogether without some knowledge on a sub< 
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ject with which society at that period was only 
too well acquainted. 

The amours and the infidelities of the Regent 
were common enough topics of conversation, and 
even Annie Gray shrunk from being the toy of an 
hour, so to speak, which would be broken, and 
then cast away to perish. 

Whatever she might do after that event, she 
determined that she would first be the wife of the 
“ oreat nobleman” who had brought her to the 
Palace. 

Annie did not know quite sufficient of the world 
to suspect that she would be duped and tricked in 
the matter of the marriage. _ 

She had recognised in the gentleman without 
his hat her admirer; and she felt certain that a 
very few minutes would now bring him to her, 
with abundant excuses for his prolonged absence. 

She was right. 

A key was hastily turned in the lock of one of 
the outer doors, and the Marquis, as she believed 
him to be, made his appearance. 

‘““My love! my life! my soul!” he cried, with 
an affectation of rapture, which, theatrical as it 
was, imposed upon Annie; ‘ how delighted I am 
to return to you!” 

Annie thought it would only be a proper thing 
to pout a little, under the circumstances, so she 
put on a face of displeasure, as she said, ‘ Ah! 
one can easily perceive that you do. not love 
me !” 

“Not love you? Oh, piece of perfection, if I 
love you not, chaos has come again!” 

‘* And yet you could leave me so long !” 

“Duty! My duty to my King!” 

* Well, I suppose I must forgive.” 

“Yes; and forget.” 

“Nay, I will not forget that Iam to be your 
wife.” 

“Certainly not. What a happy day is this!” 

“ Very—very happy! And when—when will 
the ceremony take place ?” 

“In about a couple of hours. One of the 
chaplains of the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
kindly consented to come over from Lambeth 
Palace, where he is at present, and to perform the 
ceremony.” 

‘Then I shall really be a marchioness ?” 

“* Really and truly.” 

Annie was so delighted that she favoured the 
base intriguante with a half kindof embrace which 
would not at all have pleased the Regent had he 
seen it,—and which, to tell the truth, Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys set no value on, for he was old in vice, 
and his heart was cold and callous. 

“Yes, my love,” he said, with affected enthu- 
siasm, “we shall be very happy indeed! And 
to-morrow you can choose what new liveries you 
like, and what new coach you would fancy.” 

“Shall I have a coach, then, all to myself?” 

“Certainly. You see I am go often forced to 
goin attendance upon the Prince Regent, that 
you might want the carriage while I had it on 
duty, so you had better have one wholly for your- 
self.’ 

“« Oh, how good you are!” 

“Not at all.” 

Sir Hinckton was quite right there, but he said 
the “not at all” only in that self deprecatory 
way that people think proper to deny their virtues 
in. 
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Sir Hinckton then ordered a slight collation to 
be served in the apartment oceupied by Annie, 
and at about seven o’clock he said to her, quite 
gaily, ‘‘ Well, I think I may as well go and look 
after the best friend we have now!” 

“Best friend! Who is that?” 

“ The chaplain.” 

Annie blushed, and pretended to look quite 
abashed, while her heart was fluttering with de- 
light, and Sir Hinkcton Moys left her with a gal- 
lant little bow. 

The Regent was at dinner. 

His Royal Highness dined alone at seven 
o’clock on that occasion, and with the exception 
of two pages and Willes, no one was in the room 
with him when Sir Hinckton Moys bowed himself 
in. 

As first gentleman in waiting on the Princes, 
he was entitled to show himself, and as he came 
in he whispered to Willes, ‘It will soon be time 
to prepare for the wedding!” 

Willes nodded, and looked fidgetty. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Regent, “I don’t 
think we need trouble you.” 

This was to the two pages, who were not slow 
in taking the hint that they might go off duty; 
so that the room, which was a small one, although 
exquisitely furnished and hung with some very 
choice pictures, was left to the occupation of the 
Regent, Sir Hinckton Moys, and the valet. 

** Well?” said the Regent. 

“All is well! As I told your Royal High- 
ness, all is quite well, and she is willing to be a 
marchioness !” 

“Very good! I must say, Moys, that you 
have managed the little matter very well.” 

“ So long as I have your Royal Highness’s ap- 
probation, I shall be pleased.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes! You know it was rather a 
blunder before; but this is a different affair, and 
allis right now! You adhere to the plan you 
mentioned ?” 

“ Certainly, your Royal Highness! I will go 
through the farce of marrying the girl, and then 
I will leave the rooms. It willbe for your Royal 
Highness to reconcile her to a slight change of 
persons, that is all!” 

“Just so! You are a capital fellow, Moys, 
and some of these days, when I am King, I must 
really look out for something good for you. Some 
nice little thing of about six or ‘seven thousand 
a-year, connected with the Church, would suit 
you !” 

“ Admirably !” 

“ Well, it shall not be forgotten, you may de- 
pend upon it, Moys.” 

At this moment Willes advanced, and made a 
low bow to the Regent. 

“ Well, what now, Willes ?” 

“Your Royal Highness, I am sure, will not 
forget me as another of your Royal Highness’s 
most faithful servitors.” 

“ Oh, certainly not !” 

“*T can’t help thinking,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
that if your Royal Highness were to make Willes 
a handsome present of all the little trinkets and 
jewels which have of late disappeared from your 
dressing-room, provided he can find them, it would 
be most handsome.” 

‘‘ Ha, ha!” laughed the Regent. 
will !” 


“T will! I 
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“Ig your Royal Highness serious?” asked 
Willes, with a quiet look. 

“ Certainly—certainly !” 

“Then I have to thank your Royal Highness 
most heartily for so liberal a present.” 

“A present ?” be 

“Even so, your Royal Highness.” 

“But according to your own story, my good 
friend Willes,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, with a 
sneer, ‘ those trinkets and jewels are lost.” 

“They were lost.” 

* And now ?” 

‘‘'They are found !” 

Well,” said the Prince; “found or lost, 
Willes, I will not go from my word, and you 
shall have them !” 

“Nevertheless, your Royal Highness,” added 
Sir Hinckton Moys, ‘if I might be allowed to 
make a remark, I should say it would be curious 
to know how, after being to all appearance irre- 
trievably lost, these little trinkets of value should 
turn up again.” 

“ Well! How was it Willes ?” 

“T will tell your Royal Highness. In the old 
black cabinet which Sir Hinckton Moys uses at 
times to keep his Court uniform, I one day found a 
parcel!” 

“A parcel?” said the Regent. 

‘tA parcel ?” exclaimed Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Yes, a parcel! Tied up in a handkerchief 
were the identical trinkets and jewels that I had 
missed, and about which I had been so uneasy !” 

“Oh! oh!” said the Regent. 

“Tied in a handkerchief, Master Willes, eh ?” 
said Sir Hinckton. 

“* Even so!” 

“Well, those folks who tie up handkerchiefs 
with stolen jewels in them, always know where to 
lay their hands upon them in case of need !” 

“Precisely so!” said Willes. ‘Here is the 
very handkerchief !” 

“ss No 1” 

“Yes ! 
H. M.!” 

The Regent burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ Why, why, Moys, the handkerchief is yours |” 

“Confusion! You scoundrel!” exclaimed Sir 
Hinckton. 

“Nay,” said Willes, “I cannot help ‘H. M.’ 
being at the corner of the handkerchief; and if it 
be Sir Hinckton Moys’, my firm opinion is that 
some unscrupulous person must have picked bis 
pocket of it, for the express purpose of tying up 
jewels and trinkets in it.” 

The Regent roared with laughter again, but 
Willes kept the most imperturbable face of 
gravity, while the face of Sir Hinckton was in- 
flamed with passion. 

* “Come, come,” said the Prince, so soon as he 
could recover sufficiently from laughter, to speak 
plainly,—‘‘come, come! I must have no ill 
blood between you two. You must recollect, 
Moys, that you have been at times rather hard 
upon Willes.” 

“T will, I hope, live to be harder!” muttered 
Sir Hinckton. 

Willes smiled. 

“Oh, you defy me, do you?” 

Willes smiled again. 

“T will have no more of this!” said the Regent, 
gravely. “It is more than enough!” 


And at the corner are the initials 


They both bowed, and then, as a small French 
clock in the room sounded the hour of eight, the 
Regent looked inquiringly at Sir Hinckton Moys, 
as he said, ‘‘Is it time ?” 

“* Yes, your Royal Highness, so soon as the 
clergyman is ready.” A; 

“The clergyman can be ready,” remarked 
Willes, ‘‘ in five minutes, at any time.” 

“Then we only wait your Royal Highness’s 
orders in the matter.” 

** At ten o'clock, then !” 

“So late?” 

‘6 Yes, so late! I have something to do!” 

A cloud, partly, it looked, of grief, and partly 
of anger, came over the face of the Regent as he 
thus spoke. 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked surprised that the 
Prince should have something to do of which he 
knew nothing; but he did not exactly venture to 
ask a question upon the subject. 

Perhaps it was the last remnant of feeling or 
delicacy that remained in the heart of the Prince 
of Wales that he did not at that time make a 
confidant of the partner of his illicit pleasures and 
the pander to his vices, in a matter which con: 
cerned one whose name and reputation certainly 
ought to have been sacred to him. 

That one was his daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales. . 

And now, as the Regent filled up an interval on 
this particular evening in a particular manner, 
and as it was an interval that occupied him until 
nearly twelve o’clock at night, it is necessary that 
we should, in pursuance of our promise that the 
most curious and authentic of the documents from 
which this” history is compiled, should, in their 
substance, be placed before the reader, follow the 
footsteps of the Regent on this occasion. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales had come to 
town that day from Kew, and occupied the suite 
of rooms that had been devoted to her in Marl- 
borough House. 

The Regent and the Princess were not on speak- 
ing terms. 

The father had been impressed by Lady 
and the Duchess of B with the idea that the 
sooner her Royal Highness was comfortably dis- 
posed of in marriage the better; but as she had 
declined several royal marriages among the needy 
and greedy princes of Prussia and Germany, there 
had been a quarrel between her and the Regent. 

There was, at that time, a certain Colonel 
Knox, who was of the bousehold of the Princess 
Charlotte. His post was that of Master of the 
Horse; but, in reality, he was a spy of the 
Regent’s. 

From him the Regent had learnt rather a start- 
ling piece of intelligence. 

That intelligence was to the following effect. 
On two nights, when last in London, the Princess, 
at the hour of eleven at night, had, disguised in 
an old grey cloak and a faded bonnet, gone out of 
Marlborough House into Pall Mall, and after 
walking as far as the corner of the street, which 
is pow the well-known thoroughfare named Water- 
loo Place, had hired a coach, and driven away, 

Where she had driven to, no one knew; and the 
Colonel stated that he had, on the second o¢casion, 
made an attempt to get up behind the coach, and 
follow it, but had been so lashed by the coachman, 
who saw him, that he was compelled to desist. 
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All this, the Colonel thought himself in duty 
bound to communicate to the Regent, as matter 
for his most earnest consideration. The Regent, 
then, had only waited until the Princess should 
come to town again, in order to set such a watch 
upon her, that the secret of where she went when, 
in disguise, she left Marlborough House should 
certainly be discovexed. 

This was the work he had to do, then, on this 
night when Annie Gray awaited her mock mar- 
riage with her supposed “ great nobleman,” in St. 
- James's Palace. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FOLLOWS THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES 
TO THE HOUSE OF THE ASTROLOGER, AND 
SHOWS THAT SHE THERE MET WITH AN IM- 
PORTANT PERSONAGE, 


Ir ever the weather took it into ifs head to be 
favourable to secret adventures and hidden esca- 
pades, it certainly did on the evening which set in 
early, and howling with wind, and thick with 
snow, on the occasion of the measures taken by 
the Regent, to watch his daughter Charlotte, Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

At about nine o’clock, then, on that evening, 
there might have been observed two persons 
coming out of the old Palace of St. James's, 
wrapped in great coats. 

Not the slightest notice was taken, by the 
guard, of those two persons, for they were effec- 
tually disguised from ordinary observation; al- 
though one of them was no other than the Heir 
Apparent, George, Prince of Wales and Regent of 
the kingdom. 

The other was Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, Master 
of the Horse to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 

The snow, drifted by a north-west wind, dashed 
in their faces as they left the gate of the old 
Palace—and such was its force and fury, that for 
a few moments they both staggered back a pace. 

“Knox! Knox!” said the Prince, “she will 
never go out on such a night as this!” 

“Do not be too sure of that, your Royal High- 
ness! It was, if possible, a still worse night the 
last time she went!” 

‘* Indeed !” 

“Yes. There was a fog in addition.” 

‘Well, well! we will go on, then, and see what 
we can. I am completely at a loss to comprehend 
what the affair can mean!” 

** And I, too, your Royal Highness,” said Colonel 
Kuox, as he indulged in a slight cough. 

“Ah! Knox, Knox! I'm afraid you know 
more than you will teil me!” 

‘*On my honour, I do not!” 

“You coughed! It was a cough that sounded 
so artificial, that I cannot help thinking it had a 
meaning !” 

“ If, then, I must be explicit with your Royal 
Highness, I will say what my thought was.” 

“ What was it?” 

*'T was thinking, then, that if it were not that 


Her Royal Highness the Princess was in question, | 


J should suppose that it was a case of a young 
girl who had formed a secret attachment !” 


tt Ah {” 

“And that she went to see her lover!” 

“No! no!” 

“Tam, of course, certain that such cannot be 
the case.” 

The Regent groaned. He had no morals of his 
own, but he was sensitive to the honour of his 
family. 

“T cannot—I will not think that, Knox!” 

fay I, your Royal Highness. But here we 
are 

‘* Where ?” 

“At the coach-stand.” 

6s Ab! ye es !’” 

“Phat is lucky!” 

“‘ What is lucky ?” 

“ Why, that there are two on the stand! Had 
there been but one, things would have looked 
awkward, as the Princess would have either’ had 
it, or have gone back again and given up the expe- 
dition for to-night. I will speak to one of these 
men, if your Royal Highness will stand in this 
doorway out of the snow-drift.” 

‘Yes, I will; but don’t name me, Knox, or 
these men may hear you.” ' 

“ With your Royal Highness’s permission, then, 
I will drop your title.” 

‘* Do so—do so!” 

The Prince of Wales hid in a doorway while 
the Colonel went up to the coach that was the 
last of the two on the stand. 

The coachman was asleep inside, for the sake of 
warmth, and the horses were fast: getting covered 
up with snow, so that they would scon look like 
white statues of steeds. 

The Colonel shook the coachmad, and kept on 
saying, “ A guinea—a guinea—a guinea ad 

“Tbh? what?” 

‘A guinea!” 

“« Where, your honour ?—where ?” 

“To be earned by you, if you will attend to 
me and my instructions.” 

“ All’s right, your honour !” 

“‘ There’s only you and another on the stand. ” 

“Yes, yes !—that’s 247!” | 

*‘Never mind about that! I will get into 
your coach along with a friend of mine, and you 
will still keep your place upon the stand until 
the other coach is hired by a lady.” 

“A lady ?” 

‘Yes. Alone, she will most likely come and 
hire the other coach, and then I want you, with 
caution, to follow it.” 

* All right, your honour!” 

“You shall have a guinea.” 

“That will do, your honout ! 
lady wants to hire me ?” 

“Say you are engaged. We will sit ntiet x in 
the coach, with the windows up.” 

‘That will do. Get in, your honour.” 

“Tn a moment.” 

The Colonel went to the doorway where the 
Regent was hiding, and, in a few moments, let 
him know what arrangement he had made, and 
they both got into the coach. 

The moment the coachman had closed the door, 
the man who belonged to the foremost vehicle, 
and who was nodding inside his coach, eatled out, 
loudly, ‘“‘Hilloa! Have you got a fare ?” 

“ No, [ haven't !” 

“T thought you had!” 


But what if the 
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“Not a bit of it!” 

The other man composed himself to sleep; and 
the coachman in the employ of the Regent mounted 
his box, and held his head low down among the 
many capes of his overcoat, to shield himself as 
well as he could from the snow. 

St. Martin’s clock struck the half-hour past ten 
at that moment. 

And at that same moment there emerged from 
a small side door in Marlborough House a figure, 
enveloped in an old grey cloak, the hood of which 
was drawn completely over her head. 

This figure was short and stout; but youth 
and activity, although combined with a certain 
clumsiness of gait, were evidently present. 

At first, this person turned completely round, 
as if to avoid a sudden gust of snow, and sleet, 
and wind; and then, with a firm tread, of which 
the unusually large feet were fully capable, the 
person went along Pall Mall, to the right. 

This was Charlotte, Princess of Wales. 

It was quite an effort for any one to walk 
steadily in such a snow-drift, but the Princess got 
om tolerably well; and then crossed over the way 
towards the coach-stand. 

There stood the two coaches, dim and spectral- 
like, in the snow- drift. 

“ Coach |—coach!” called ont the Princess, 

“Tt is she!” said the Regent, 

‘tush |” said the Colonel. 

* Let me look out!” 

** No, no!” 

“ You do, then!” 

‘tT can see through the glass. There! I have 
wiped it with my handkerchief, and I can sce 
much better. She is there !” 

* You know her ?” 

‘‘T should among a thousand.” 

‘ Coach !—coach !” cried the Princess again. 

‘Tam engaged, ma'am,” said the coachman who 
was in the service of the Regent on that occasion. 

‘* Here you are, ma’am!” said the other coach- 
man, waking up, and rolling out of the coach into 
the snow. ‘Oh, ler’! what anight itis! Where 
do you want to go, ma’am, eh ?” 

“ Frith Street, Soho.” 

The Princess got into the coach, and, after 
some difficulty in waking up the horses and get- 
ting their frozen limbs into action, the yehicle 
started off at a good three miles an hour, 

“Did you hear?” said the Regent. 


“T did.” 

“ Frith Street !” 

** Soho ?” 

“Yes; that was it! Go on, you villain! Go 
on!—goon! Follow her! Follow!” 


The coachman was asleep on the box. 

“ Hilloa!” shouted the Colonel, as he let down 
one of the front windows, and putting his arm 
through, he shook the man to and fro; ‘‘hilloa, 
you rascal! Wake up!” 

“Eh? Eh?” 

“‘ Follow the other coach!” 

‘Where? Oh, yes! Ah!—TI see!” 


The other coach had got nearly out of sight ; 
but it could still be just discerned in the snow- 
drift, and the coach in which were the Regent 
and the Colonel was soon in pursuit. 

The distance was short, and the first vehicle 
soon, even at the pace which it went at, was in 
the neighbourhood of Soho. 
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Frith Street was duly reached, and then the 
Regent, who was straining his eyes from the 
window of the coach in which he was, saw it 
stop—that is to say, the first coach. 

“Hold! hold! They will see us if we go 
further! Stop him, Knox!” 

“Yes, yes! Stop! Hoy! 

* All right, sir!” 

The coach, in which was the Princess, had 
stopped, no doubt, by her direction, at the door of 
a tall, gloomy house in Frith Street, and when 
Colonel Knox and the Regent alighted and stood 
in the deep doorway of a house opposite, the 
Prince groaned as he said, ‘‘ No good! no good! 
She can be after no good, I’m sure!” 

The Colonel coughed again. 

They heard a door shut, and the Princess had 
evidently entered the tall and dingy-looking house. 

That house was no other than the residence of 
the astrologer Astorath—or rather, it may be said, 
that it had been his residence. 

It was, as the reader is well aware, at present 
in the occupation of the Dark Woman, who had 
made herself its tenant, simply by the murder of 
the atrologer. 

But neither the Regent nor Colonel Knox were 
aware of what the house was, and what sort of 
reputation it had. To be sure, Colonel Knox had 
heard that there was such a person as Astorath, a 
quack and astrologer, who told fortunes; but he 
was not a credulous man, and he had not troubled 
himself to ascertain where the person resided who 
pretended to raise the veil of the future. 

‘She is gone!” said the Regent. 

“Tt looks like it!” 

“T cannot bear this, Knox.” 

“No! And yet——” 

“TI will go and knock at the door! 


Pull np!” 


Come, 


come! We are armed! I will be avenged on 
somebody! Oh, Knox, Knox, this is a terrible 
scandal !” 

“Tt is!” 


‘‘My money, if you please!” said the coach- 
man, as he saw the Regent and the Colonel about 
to cross the road. 

“‘ There—there are two guineas for you! 
get us, and go away at once!” 

** Won't 1?” 

“Come!” added the Regent. “I will make 
my way into that house, or know some good 
reason why !” 

They both reached the door of the astrologer’s 
abode ; but there was no knocker, and the night 
was so dark that they could not see the small, 
half-hidden bell that the customers of the fortune~ 
teller were in the habit of using. 

To their surprise, the coachman who had 
brought the Princess there felt no alarm at their 
presence ; and, indeed, he said, when he saw them 
puzzled to know how to make an application for 
admittance at the door, “It is a bell—it is a 
bell! There, to the right! That’s it! You 
have it now !” 

They both started at this easy assurance of the 
coachman, and the Regent said, “ What place is 
this? Do you know?” 

‘Lord bless you, yes, sir! 
juror and fortune-teller’s!” 

te Ab 12? 

“To be sure!” 

“ And the lady—the—a lady you brought ?” 


For- 


It’s the great con- 


/ 
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“ Don’t know her, sir. But I brings plenty of 
ladies and gents both, here; and that’s how I 
knows the place, you see!” 

“Yes, yes!” 

The Regent rang the bell. 

The door swung open. 

‘“‘Knter!” said a deep, hollow voice. 

They went into the passage, and the door 
slammed shut behind them. 

Then appeared the little bright light in the air, 
and the same deep-toned voice said, ‘‘ Advance, 
and have no fear!” 

“Yes, yes!” said the Regent. “I will ad- 
vance, and have no fear! I will find out what 
all this means !” 

No sooner had he spoken than a strange scream- 
ing sound was heard on the staircase in front of 
them, and the light went out. 

The darkness was most profound and impene- 
trable, and fear began to creep over the heart of 
the Regent. 

*‘Hilloa! hilloa!” he cried. 
a light !” 

The Prince of Wales had a constitutional terror 
of darkness. 

“A light! I will pay for a light!” 

The little star of light appeared again. 

“Follow, follow!” said the voice. 

“Oh, very well—very well! VU follow—T'll 
~—I’ll follow, aud pay! I have no objection to 
pay {” 

‘May I suggest,” whispered Colonel Knox, 
“that the object of your visit here will be com- 
pletely frustrated if you allow a certain person to 
hear your voice ?” 

“To be sure!—oh, to be sure! I did not 
think of that! You are right! Hush!” 

“Yes! Hush!” 

The hall was crossed, and they reached the 
stairs, up the balustrade of which the little star- 
like light made its way. They slowly followed 
it, and soon were on the landing. 

Then a door was opened, and the voice said, 
“ Enter !” 

Another moment, and the Regent, with the 
Colonel close to him, were in the large apart- 
ment hung with black velvet. 

This apartment was profoundly dark. so that 
put for a certain feel in the air which lets one 
know a large space from a small one, even when 
the eyes cannot assist in the investigation, it 
would have been impossible for the Regent or the 
Colonel to have come to any conclusion as to 
where they were. 

They did not adyance beyond a few paces into 
the room, and then the same voice that had before 
spoken on the stairs addressed them. 

It was in a very low, soft whisper that the 
voice now spoke, and the impression that it gave 
was that it feared being overheard by other ears 
than by those it specially addressed. 

“Speak!” it said. ‘* What would you?” 

“Who are you?” said the Prince. 

‘‘T am he who scans the stars!” 

“ An astrologer ?” 

“ Astral is start” 

“ You—you tell fortunes ?” 

ae No td 

‘What then?” 

‘T rend the corner of the veil !” 

“What veil ?” 


“ A light here !— 


“* Of the future !” 

“Well, I don’t want to know the future on this 
occasion; but as I am here, I want to test your 
powers.” ; 

“Do so!” 

“Who was the lady who came here a short 
time since in a hackney-coach ?” 

**Do you not know ?” 

“Yes! But do you?” 

“Yes, George, Prince of Wales, and Regent of 
England, I know well!” 

“Ah! you know me?” 

“T do!” 

“Your Highness had better come away at 
once,” whispered the Colonel, in some trepidation. 

“I know you, and I know what you seek!” 
said the pretended astrologer, who was no other 
than the Dark Woman. 

“If you know that, then, I implore you to tell 
me what the—that is, what she who is here 
comes for ?” : 

“She is young !” 

“Yes, yes! But 14 

* And she is headst#ong !” 

“I know that too well.” 

“She made a resolution! It was, that she 
would only wed a man of her own choice!” 

“‘ So she has said.” - 

‘And she comes here to see if, in the mirrors [ 
possess, she can see the future lond of her des- 


tiny !” 
“Ts that all ?” 
“Yes! Itis enough! Hark!” 


The light tinkle of a bell, apparently far off, 
proclaimed, no doubt, another arrival at the 
house. 

* Peace, and be still !” 

“ But——” 

“Harm will come to you, if you will have 
harm, by moving or by speaking; but you shall 
know all if you will be still and be governed by 
this.” 

Something that felt like a wand, or stick, 
touched the Regent lightly across the breast. 

“Place your hand on the wand, and follow it!” 

“Well, well?” 

** You will do so?” 

“T will! Idol!” 

The wand retreated in the darkness for about 
the space of twenty yards, and then paused. 

“It is enough!” said the voice. ‘Stir not, 
speak not, and you shall know all!” 

At this moment a voice, that was evidently 
that of a German, although the English it spoke 
was good, said aloud, ‘Friend Astorath, I would 
fain speak with you if you will spare me a mo- 
ment !” 

There was immediately succeeding these words 
the stumbling of some one apparently over a chair, 
and then the voice of the stranger said, “ Your 
hand, is this ?” 

“Yes!” said a deep voice. ‘ Follow!” 

“T will! But what I want to ask of you 
face : 

Silence, on your life!” 

All was still as the grave for a few seconds. 
Then a door was heard to slam shut, and almost 
immediately afterwards a voice said, ‘* Where 
am I?” 

That was the voice of the Princess of Wales. 

‘‘ Charlotte, Princess of Wales,” said the deep, 
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I ouly saw him for a moment. 
you did not in a moment forget him?” 
Well; on the second occasion of my coming 


“And now I have heard his voice. 
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here?” 
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Then, to be my equal, he should be a prince: 
y is, 
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for, good Astorath, I do not mind—especially in 
this darkness—confessing as much to you, that 
of all the men J have seen, this one appears to 
me the most engaging! Speak to me, I beg of 
you !” 

There was no reply. 


“‘ What have I said,” added the Princess, “that 


you should not answer me ?” 

All was still. 

The Princess lost her temper, and stamped on 
the floor as she cried, “ Answer me directly, I 
command you!” 

Still there was no reply; but. a very faint light 
began to illumine one end of the apartment. 


same state of absolute darkness that it had been 
in. before. 
This growing sort of twilight then, at the end 


of the room, seemed to divert the anger of the | 


Princess, and she was silent. 

Some soft, low, wild notes of music then gently 
floated through the air, and the dim light at the 
end of the room appeared to arrange itself into 
an oval shape, and the deep, hollow voice of the 
pretended astrologer spoke. 


“Charlotte of Wales,” it said, “you may wish, | 


and you will behold—ask, and you shall be 
answered. The magic mirror, which reflects not 
che present, but the dim shadows of what is to 
< ome, is before you!” 

* An, indeed! and is that a magic mirror ?” 

There was no answer to this half-childish re- 
mark. 

‘“* Well,” added the Princess, ‘‘ then, I will ask 
to see my future husband.” 

“J should like to see that,” whispered the 
Regent to Colonel Knox. 

“Aush!—oh, hush! Let us see and hear all 
we can,” said the Colonel. 

*To be sure.” 

There was a filmy, gauzy kind of vapour 
now over the surface of the glass; and it soon 
became evident that the light was concentrating 
abeut its centre, and was taking the form of a 
hu‘nan head and bust. 

‘t Behold!” said the deep voice. 

* Ah!” cried the Princess; “it is he!” 

The concentrated light in the centre of the 
magic mirror had formed itself into the likeness 
of a young and handsome man; and the moment 
the Colonel saw it distinctly, he whispered to the 
Regent, ‘I know that face.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes, yes. It is the young Prince Leopold, 
who has come to London, but has not yet been 
presented, on account, it is said, that he has been 
intriguing for employment with the Bonapartes.” 

“Ah! The Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, of which 
’ Eldon was speaking, the other day ?” 

‘‘ The same.” 

“ A penniless adventurer ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

“And a man who has been hawking himself 
about Europe for the past three or four years ?” 

‘That is the man.” 

“ And is that,” cried the Princess Charlotte, in 
a voice of exultation,—“is that to be my future 
husband ?” 

“ It is fated.” 


| power of human passion is great. 


It 
was a strange kind of twilight; for it did not 
seem to possess the power of radiation—that is to | 
say, it left the rest of the vast apartment in the | 
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“Then, here J make a vow that J will marry 
no one else, if all the world were to ask me!” 

“ It is fated.” 

The head, face, and bust in the mirror began 
slowly to dissolye and fade away; but the Princess 


| cried out, “ Let it stay yet !—let it stay yet !” 


“It may not,” said the deep voice. “ But the 
He will speak 
to you in the words of love ere yet the moon, 
which now culminates with Venus, sails from the 
dise of the fair planet into space.” 

“Where am I?” said a man’s voice, at this 
moment. 

As it spoke, the magic mirror became pro- 
fourndly dark; and the Princess cried out, ‘‘ That 
is his voice!” 

“Ah! what tones are those?” added the man’s 
voice. 

‘“‘Mine!—mine! You are Leopold of Saxe- 


Coburg !” 
“Ah! am I known?” 
“You are! And I am Charlotte of Wales!” 


“* Good heaven !” 

“It is fate !” 

The Princess laughed; and then added, “I 
cannot see your face; but if you spread out your 
arms, and go on speaking, I shall know where 
you are!” 

“Yes, dear Princess, I will-—-I do! And if I 
should be so happy as to be permitted to love 
you, I would not envy the proudest monarch in 
all the world !” 

“Ah! that is you!” 

** And you!” 

They had met; and the Regent thought, but 
was not sure, that a suspicious sound like a kiss 
made itself heard in the room. 

“Knox! Knox!” he whispered. 

“Yes?” 

“TJ will put an end to this!” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

* But I must!” 

“What good ?” 

“Jt is such audacity—it is such downright 
effrontery—I cannot bear it! Lights! Hilloa! 
Lights here! J won’t stand by and hear this! 
Lights, I say! Lights!” 

A faint light sprang up, as if from out of the 
floor, and the whole room was visible; but neither 
the Princess nor the Prince Leopold were there. 

“‘T am here!” said a very strange voice. 

“You? Who are you ?” 

‘The spirit of the light.” 

“T don’t know what you mean ?” 

** Dismiss me !” 

“This is very strange!” said the Regent to 
Colonel Knox. ‘If I did not know that such 
things could not be—if one’s common sense did 
not tell one that they are impossible “3 

‘Oh, dismiss me!” moaned the strange voice; 
and the light that came up from the floor flickered 
to and fro, as if in unison with the words. 

Fear began to creep over the heart of the 
Regent; and then the deep voice of the supposed 
astrologer spoke. 

“Say ‘ Dismiss!’ to the spirit of the flame.” 

* Dismiss !” 

The light was gone in a moment. 

‘“‘ You invoked it!” said the deep voice; ‘so you 
only could by a word dismiss it. It would have 
required for me to summon a stronger spirit.” 
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“But I am no conjuror!” said the Regent, 
“ How is it that it came at my summons?” 

“Because you are here.” 

“* Oh, that is it!” 

“Yes; you have power here. You can now 
ask what you will.” 

“Then, where is the Princess ?” 

‘In the coach.” 

** Alone ?” 

eNO 

“Ah! indeed! Is she not ?” 

“No, He is with her who will as assuredly be 
her husband as that to-morrow’s dim, wintry 
daylight will come.” . 

“ Well, Knox,” said the Regent, with a laugh, 
in which there was some bitterness, ‘‘ at all events, 
there is some consolation there. He will be her 
husband !” 

“Demand!” said the deep voice. 

“ Demand what ?” 

“A knowledge of the future. You have heard 
a princess demand such information. It is for 
you, a prince, now to do so." Would you see who 
will sit beside you on the coronation chair, when 
you are king!” 

“Beit so! You will see an empty chair; for 
she who might there have sat will never occupy 
it while I have breath to utter the word ‘No!” 

“ Behold !” 

A flash of light shot over the surface of the 
magic mirror, and to his surprise the Regent saw 
in it features only too well known to him. There 
was a head encircled by a queenly crown, and 
there was a portion of a neck and bust, wrapped 
round with an ermine tippet; but it was the fea- 
tures that struck the Regent with both amaze- 
ment and terror. 

They were those of Linda, the Dark Woman, 

“Never! never!” cried the Regent. 

The figure in the mirror vanished, and the 
room was enveloped in total darkness. 

“Never! never!” he cried, again. “This is 
some trickery, but I will not yield to it!” 

A strange sound came through the room, like 
Bg ene of wings, and a voice said, ‘‘ Will he 
die?” 

“Not now!” said another, and that voice was 
the voice of Linda. 

“Be itso! You are the arbitress of his fate!” 
added the first voice. ‘‘Let him do you justice, 
and he may be more than happy! Go, fair spirit! 
You are fair yet, and might well sit by the side of 
a king!” 

“ Let meout!” cried the Regent. ‘‘ Where is the 
door? Let me out, I say! I don’t want to stay 
here longer! Lights! lights! Which is the way 


* out 2?” 


A small star-like light, such as had heralded 
the way up the staircase, appeared in the air, and 
as it moved along a faint, sad voice said, “‘ Follow 
the star!” 

The Regent and Colonel Knox were now both 
only too anxious to get out of the house of the 
astrologer, and they foilowed at once the star-like 
light which passed out of the room on to the land- 
ing of the stairs. 

Down the balustrades of the staircase the light 
glided, and the Regent and the Colonel followed 
it until they reached the street-door, which opened 
by some unseen agency. 

A rush of bitter cold air came into the house. 


= 


The Regent, however, ran at once out into 
Frith Street, and Colonel Knox would have 
followed him, but something struck him a blow 
on the top of the head, that seemed sufficient to 
have felled an ox, and he rolled down the two 
steps of the house into the snow. 

The Regent saw that something was amiss, 
and that some violence had been done, but he felt 
that he was unhurt, and as that was always 
sufficient information for the Prince of Wales, he 
ran off at great speed from the place, leaving the 
unfortunate Colonel to follow if he could, and if 
he could not, to encounter any fate that might 
befall him. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ANNIE GRAY FINDS A FRIEND WHEN SHE LOOKED 
FOR A LOVER, AND THE DARK WOMAN TAKES 
SOME LABOUR IN VAIN. 


We now return to that suite of rooms in which 
Annie Gray awaited the ceremony which was to 
unite her to the “great nobleman,” and place 
her at once in that sphere of society for which her 
heart panted. 

It was past the hour when the Marquis—as she 
believed Sir Hinckton Moys to be—should be 
with her, and still he came not. 

The tempestuous wind of that most inclement 
evening howled and whistled through the Colour 
Court of the old Palace, and many a time had 
Annie started as the-doors and windows creaked, 
and she thought she heard footsteps in some one 
or other of the fine rooms which formed the suite 
in which she was practically a prisoner. 

But still he came not. 

And eleven o’clock at length struck by the 
turret clock of the Palace. 

Annie began to be a prey to a thousand vague 
imaginings and apprehensions. 

The fact was, that Sir Hinckton Moys was by 
far too busy in dodging the Regent and Colonel 
Knox, and in trying to find out what secret there 
was between them, to pay any immediate attention 
to his fair prisoner in the suite of rooms by the 
Colour Court. 

At length, however, at about half-past eleven, 
Annie heard the, to her, welcome sound of the 
turning of a key in one of the doors. 

She started to her feet. 

Tt was the “ great nobleman!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys, in an elegant evening cos- 
tume, made his appearance. 

“My charming girl,” he said, “I have a thou- 
sand apologies to make to you.” 

‘Oh, no, no—never mind them now !” 

“The service of the Prince 4 

“T can imagine all that! 
have come i 

“It is to make you mine for ever and ever!” 

The light of joy was in the eyes of Annie, and 
she almost uttered a cry of satisfaction, when 
Willes the valet entered the room, looking very 
demure, and in a full suit of canonicals. 

“This marriage,” he said; “ would be very irce- 
gular indeed without witnesses; but that I have 
an authority from the Primate so to solemuise it.” 

This speech was. made to stop any objection on 


Only, now that you. 
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the part of Annie; and, false and absurd as it 
was, it had all the effect. Not that Annie was 
very likely to raise any objections to the manner 
of the performance of a ceremony which was to 
place her at the summit of her ambitious wishes. 

Willes, in a very condescending way for a 
chaplain to an archbishop, lit the wax lights in a 
lustre that was in the room, and then, with a 
prefatory ‘‘ Hem!” he produced a Prayer-book. 

Annie’s heart beat at a rapid rate, and her 
colour went and came with such quick fluctua- 
tions, that Sir Hinckton Moys was afraid she 
would faint, and spoke cheeringly to her. 

“Be of good heart,” he said; ‘ all is well!” 

She paid but little attention to the words which 
Willes gabbled over, but she really believed when 
Sir Hinckton Moys took a plain gold ring from 
his waistcoat pocket, and put it on her finger, 
that she was a wife. 

Then she looked lovingly in his face, as she 
said, *‘Ah! what do I not owe to you, Marquis? 
All the happiness I can know in the world!” 

The libertine turned a shade paler than usual, 
and tried to speak, but, for a moment or two, the 
words seemed to stick in his throat—and then it 
was only by agreat effort that he managed to say, 
‘“‘'Yes, yes! you are mine, and it is 1 who should 
be grateful and thankful for so much beauty. 
We will sup here, dearest charmer—1 have ordered 
a little repast !” 

‘“With you? Oh, yes!” 

‘SOf course, with me!” 

“‘ Husband ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course—I am your husband, you 
know, now. Reverend sir, we are deeply indebted 
to your goodness to us: it is a favour that I shall 
not soon forget.” 

“ T have but done my duty,” said Willes: ‘as 
an unworthy son of the Church, sir, I have only 
done my duty.” 

Willes then retired, and the deceiver touched 
a bell, and some of the royal footmen brought in 
a charming supper and some sparkling wines, that, 
to Annie, looked like gems dissolved in spirit. 

A wild sort of hilamty took possession of the 
young girl, and she drank whatever was pressed 
upon her by Sir Hinckton Moys, until there was 
fever in both heart and brain. 

Then she fell upon his breast suddenly, and as 
she barst into tears, she said, “ You will be good 
and kind to me, dear Marquis !—I am sure you 
will be good and kind to me!” 

‘* OF course I will!” 

‘‘ And I shall have a coach all to myself?” 

_ “ All to yourself.” 

* And diamonds ?” 

‘* As many as you please.” 

‘*Oh! I shall be happy! 
forgive Allan Fearon!” 

“Itis more than I will,” muttered Sir Hinckton. 

“TJ will have his life!” 
* “Yes,” added Annie, “I will forgive him, and 
I will give gold to Marian, and she shall ride now 
and then in my coach. Oh, I shall be as happy 
as the day is long! ‘ Way for the Marchioness’s 
coach !’ will be the cry; and I will give card 
parties, and dinners, and routs, and at Vauxhall 
who will be so fine as I? How giddy Iam!” 

“It is the Burgundy. Take a glass of this 
more sparkling beverage, and you will be all 
right.” 


I forgive all—I will 
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“Shall I?” 

“You can take my word!” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

Annie drank a tall glass of a hissing, sparkling 
wine, and it completed the confusion of her brain, 
She burst into tears, and half fainted, half slept, 
upon the breast of Sir Hiackton Moys. 

Then a sneer curled his lips as he rose and 
carried her into that room where the magnificent 
bed was with the satin coverlet. He laid her 
carelessly upon if, as he said, “Pho! let him 
have her! What careI?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys then looked in the fair face 
of the as yet innocent young girl, and it is possible 
that the last remains of conscience that such a 
man possessed may have cried out to him, but it 
was only for a moment. 

“‘ She is pretty,” he said, “and that is all !” 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

A statue in a niche was in the bedroom, and it 
carried in its upraised hand a lamp, the flame of 
which was shaded by a rose-coloured glass, which 
lent its beautiful colour to every object in the 
room; and that rose-tint fell, too, upon the sleeping 
face of Annie Gray, a3 she murmured something 
about her coach and diamonds. 

The Palace clock struck twelve. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, with slow and stately step, 
made his way through the suite of rooms, and, at 
the last, he met Willes. 

How pale he looked ! 

‘““The Regent?” said Sir Hinckton. 

-Willes pointed to a door, covered with crimson 
cloth, and studded with gilt nails, 

‘Tt is well.” 

Sir Hinckton was about to tap at the door, 
when it was suddenly opened, and, with his face 
inflamed by wine, the Regent appeared. He had 
on a dressing-gown of some rich silken brocade; 
and there was a baleful light in his eyes. 

These two men faced each other for a few brief 
moments in silence. It was the Prince who broke 
the silence by one word. 

Well 2? 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed. 

“ All is well.” 

The Regent then pointed in the direction of the 
rooms which Sir Hinckton Moys had just leit, and 
put on an inquiring look; which was replied to 
as promptly as if actual words had been uttered. 

‘She is there!” 

Then the baleful look about the eyes cf the 
Regent became more apparent; and he half- 
walked, half-staggered through the first of the 
suite of rooms. The door closed after him. _ 

A sneering smile came over the face of Sir 
Hinckton Moys; and, as he shruggad his shoul- 
ders, he said, ‘‘ What matter tome? I have no 
daughter !” 

Some one coughed slightly. It was Willes. 

“Oh! are you there, Willes ?” 

“Tam; and I want to say something to you, 
Sir Hinckton.” 

“Well ?” 

“We are opposing each other. That is foolish, 
I think; for, by acting together, you see, we - 
might keep any one else ont of the way,— whereas 
now there is one who is irying to take the bread 
from our mouths.” 

‘Ah! indeed! 

“ Brammell.” 


And who may that be?” 
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“ What, ‘the Beau ?’” 

“Yes.” 

“You are mistaken, Willes, in your mau. But 
there is no objection on my part to being on 
terms with you. What is that ?” 

“That? That?” 

A strange cry had come from the suite of rooms 
in which Annie Gray had passed so many hours. 

The colour forsook the cheeks, and even the 
lips, of Willes; but Sir Hinckton Moys, although 
he shook at the moment that cry reached his ears, 
quickly recovered, and the old, sneering demoniac 
smile came over his face. 

Willes held by the back of a chair. 

The half-room, half-vestibule in which they 
were was lighted by a gilt oil lamp that hung 
from an elaborately carved rosette in the ceiling. 

It might be that the lamp wanted trimming, 
or that it was deficient of oil, but it certainly 
began slowly to fade, as if going out. A dim 
twilight, in a few moments, was all that re- 
mained. 

Then there came from the suite of rooms a 
sound, as if some heavy body had fallen; and Sir 
Hinckton Moys put on a look of curiosity and 
inquiry as he said, ‘I don’t understand it !” 

‘*Nor—I!” gasped Willes. 

They both then started so rapidly, and so 
simultaneously, that they struck against each 
other, for a cry wilder and more alarming than 
the preceding one came upon their ears; and, at 
the same moment, the door through which the 
Regent had passed, and which of its own motion 
had closed behind him, was flung open. 

The Regent himself appeared. . 

His face was flushed, and his brocade dressing- 
gown was in disorder. 

“Tt is true!—heaven, it is true!” he half- 
cried, half-shrieked. “She haunts me still! She 
is not in life, but she haunts me as a spirit! 
Help! Help, I say!” 

** Good heavens!” said Willes. 

“What has alarmed your Royal Highness?” 
asked Sir Hinckton Moys, anxiously. 

“Help! help, I say! Will nobody hold her, if 
she be alive ?—-can nobody rid me of her perturbed 
spirit, if it be a spirit? Help! help! Brandy! 
brandy !” 

The Regent sunk, with a groan, into the first 
chair he could come to; and Willes, whom the last 
order had roused to a sense of duty, ran to get 
the stimulant to which his Royal Highness was 
only too much addicted. 

As the Prince appeared to be quite unconscious 
of the presence of Sir Hinckton Moys, that person 
thought that he would like to ascertain, if possible, 
what had so alarmed the royal but timid syba- 
rite, and he ran through the rooms until he came 
to that one in which he had left Annie Gray. 

There was the rose-coloured lamp still shedding 
its pleasant lustre upon the costly and glittering 
appointments of the apartment. There was the 
bed, with its coverlet of quilted satin. 

But where was the destined victim ? 

Gone! disappeared, and left no tracé behind! 
and, what was still more extraordinary was, that 
the coverlet of the bed on which Sir Hinckton 
Moys had placed her was perfectly smooth and 
unruffled, as if no one had touched it even with a 
profaning finger. 

Twice did Sir Hincktoa Moys turn completely 
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round upon his heels, to thoroughly survey the 
room, and he could find nothing to convey to him 
the slightest hint of what had taken place. 

Then he passed his hands over his brow, and 
said in distracted accents, ‘Surely, surely it was 
all real? Iam not yet given to day-dreams.” 

Then a feeling of fear came over him, and he 
felt that he would give something to be out of 
those rooms. He returned from them with a ner- 
vous step, looking back from time to time as he 
went. 

Indeed, Sir Hinckton Moys, for once in his life, 
had become infected with a fear of the superna- 
tural, and as people of lively imaginations are apt 
to do in circumstances of loneliness, he started in 
his mind the notion that although his human 
senses took no cognizance of any one in those 
rooms, he was yet not alone. 

There is nothing which so soon retains a hold 
upon the fancy as a feeling of this sort. 

Go into an empty house and think only of the 
house, and of ordinary topics, and all is well; 
but suddenly, as you ascend some staircase, or 
traverse some dark passage, become possessed with 
the idea that you are not alone, and the imagina- 
tion will not leave you but with society, light and 
cheerfulness. 

This was the case with Sir Hinckton Moys. 
He almost ran through the last suite of rooms, 
and there was a look of fear upon his face, as he 
emerged from that apattment and found Willes 
administering brandy to the Regent; who was, 
under the process, fast recovering his ordinary 
looks and his ordinary composure. 

It will be our duty now te inform the reader 
what had bappened so to surprise and alarm the 
Prince of Wales. 

Certainly nothing could be further from the 
thoughts of the Regent than anything of a dis- 
agreeable or supernatural character, when the 
door with its self-acting hinges closed upon him, 
and he strode onwards towards the room in which 
he expected to find Annie Gray. 

A very few moments sufficed to enable him to 
traverse the distance, and he only paused a moment 
at the door of the bed-chamber, because he saw 
that the rose-coloured light was there. 

The Regent did not know that Annie had been 
placed in so semi-insensible a state on the mag- 
nificent couch, or he would have had more courage. 
But hardly had he made the observation to him- 
self that the light was still in existence, and that 
consequently the victim would see who it was that 
sought the chamber, when all was darkness. 

The light had been extinguished instanta- 
neously, and the resin was like a cavern. 

“Ah,” said the Regent, ‘‘she has put out the light 
herself. Well, well !—it won’t be amiss to have a 
little parley with her. J think, if 1 know anything 
of women, that I shall be able so to provoke the 
retaliatory jealousy of this young girl, that she 
will be my own, Hem! hem!” 

A deep sigh came from some one in the 
room. 

“ Hem!” said the Regent again. ‘‘May I hope 
and request, since I am here as a friend, that you 
will make no alarm, and that no impatient feeling 
may prevent you from hearing what you ought to 
hear?” 

““ What is it?” said a faint voice. 

‘Oh, she is reasonable!” muttered the Regent. 
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““How dark the room is! Hem! My dear girl, 
I have felt it a duty to come and speak to you.” 

“You? Who are you?” 

“ Don’t you know 2” 

ts No »? 

“Can you not guess?” 

“ Alas! how should 1?” 

“Then I will tell you, after I have made a 
most necessary communication to you. I have 
become aware that you have been married this 
night to one who has called himself a nobleman, 
but who is no such thing.” 

*¢ Indeed !” 

“Certainly, no such thing! She takes it very 
easy, I declare, when I thought the disappoint- 
ment would have filled her heart with rage. Do 
you hear me, my dear girl?” 

ot dol” 

“Well, not only is this man not a nobleman 
who has pretended to marry you, but the mar- 
riage itself is informal !” 

“Ts that so?” 

“It is indeed, and in truth, and there is some- 
thing worse still!” 

“What 2?” 

‘“‘ He has a wife already !” 

“ He is a villain!” 

‘*‘ He is indeed, and he has, after pretending to 
marry you, actually left the Palace and gone 
home to his wife!” 

‘“‘Can that be possible?” 

“Tt is the exact truth, and there can be no 
doubt in the world but that he and his wife are at 
this moment having a hearty laugh at the credu- 
lity of the young girl who has been so cruelly 
deceived.—If that don’t make her savage, I don’t 
know what will!” 

These last words the Regent added to himself 
in a whisper. 

“What baseness!” said the voice. 

“ Unparalleled!” 

“Then I am deserted ?” 

“You are, byhim! But 

“But what?” 

“Not by me!” 

“You? Oh, sir!” 

“No, beautiful being, I will not desert you; 
and it will be well for you to forget the base, un- 
manly hypocrite who has treated you so scoru- 
fully, and in the faithful arms of one who really 
loves you find a consolation for all your griefs !” 

“Alas! alas!” . 

“You think as I do?” 

“What can I say ?” 

“Say that you despise him, and that you will 
be wine !” 

“But who are you ?” 

“T will trust you with a secret !” 

« Ah, I like secrets of all things!” 

“My dear girl, you are charming! The deuce!” 

There was a sharp sound. The Regent had 
made an effort in the darkness to get towards the 
bed, and had come with most uncomfortable 
velocity against one of the gilt posts at the foot 
of it. 

“ Confound it!” 

“Ah, you are hurt!” 

“A little. But let us understand each other.” 

“ Oh, yes, with pleasure!” 

“To be sure! You are angry !” 
& Angry 2” 


“Yes, with that wretch—that monster, who 
has pretended to love you and marry you, and 
then deserted you !” 

*T am, indeed !” 

“And you are willing to be revenged on him?” 

“* Revenge is sweet !” 

“Well, you can be so. Be mine, dear one, and 
I will help you to a revenge that will satisfy you 
and astonish him; for he is a villain who thinks 
himself secure.” 

‘* Ah, but you have not said who you are.” 

“Tam, then, greater than he pretended even 
he was.” 

“You are a duke, then? He said he was a 
marquis, and that I should be a marchioness | |? 

‘“‘Y will make you a duchess.” 

‘A duchess 2?” 

“Yes; for I am the Regent!” 

“The Prince of Wales?” 

«Even so.” 

“‘Ah, then, I feel that I have a claim to you, 
and allis well! I await you!” 

“T come! Confound it!—what’s that?” 

The Prince fell over a chair. 

“We will have a light,” said the voice. 

“TI should like it.” 

“* Light !” 

The rose-coloured lamp fiashed up in a moment 
as if by magic, and the whole apartment was 
illuminated. Then the Regent uttered that loud, 
strange cry that had so alarmed Willes and Sir 
Hinckton Moys; for, seated on the side of the 
bed he saw Linda, his own discarded wife! 

She was attired in a brilliant costume of white 
satin, and her fair hair floated in great luxuriance 
and heavily about her shoulders. 

The Prince then uttered another cry, and he 
stood as if rooted to the spot, although he would 
fain have fled from the room. 

The Dark Woman looked at him with a hard 
piercing gaze, and then she spoke with a level, 
measured tone of voice, saying, “‘ George, Prince 
of Wales, I told you that at the festive board—at 
the council table—at the hour and the time when 


you would the least expect me, I would be with ~ 


you—and [am here! I ask you, then, where is 
my son ?” 

The Regent staggered back with a ghastly look 
upon his face. 

“Woman ! Woman! you are not-———” 

“Not what ?” 

* Of this world!” 

‘“‘ Where is my son 2” 

“ Help! Mercy!” 

“Where is my son?” 

The Regent still retreated backwards, and he 
encountered a large chair with arms, which he 
cast aside out of his way, by using his hands be- 
hind him, ‘The heavy chair fell over, and made 
the noise that Wiles and Sir Hinckton Moys had 
heard. 

Still backwards the Prince made his way from 
the room. 

“Help! Hilloa, help!” 

“Where is my son?” said the Dark Woman.. 

“ Help! Help, I say!” 

“Myson! My child! My boy!” 

She rose and advanced a step towards him; and 
this action completed the state of fright and con- 
sternation that he was in, and he fairly turned 
aud fled from the rooms. 
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Then the Dark Woman lifted up her hands 
above her head, and said, in a tone compounded 
of agony andrage, “Not yet! not yet! He will 
not yet speak; but I will have the truth from 
him if I have to dig it from his heart! Binks!” 

“Here you are!” said the housebreaker, who 
had been released from Newgate by the Dark 
Woman, and who now emerged from the recess in 
the wall, in which the figure of the goddess that 
bore the rose-coloured Jamp was placed, and 
which, with its flowing drapery, had effectually 
concealed him. 

; There was at one side of the room a little Indian 
‘gereen. It was not above four feet high, and it 
was towards this that the Dark Woman now 
pointed. © 

| Binks nodded, and went behind the screen, and 
returned with Annie Gray in ‘his arms. She 
seemed to be in a deep trance, or swoon. 

Binks was about to place her on the bed, but 
the Dark Woman prevented him. 

: “No, nol” 

She herself, then, by a few touches, made the 
satin coverlet look as smooth as Sir Hinckton 
Moys had found it; and then she stepped up to a 
console table and glass, that ornamented one of 
the walls, and by a gentle pressure, the whole 
gave way, disclosing that they were fastened to a 
panel of the room that constituted a secret door ; 
beyond which, was one of those tortuous and 
narrow passages which abound in old St. James’s 
Palace, and which are now, except in a few in- 
stances, forgotten and unknown. 

‘Follow me,” she said. 

“With the little one ?” 

“Yes.” 

He called Annie Gray the little one; and she 
was such in comparison to him. He held her 
on his arm as easily as though she had been a 
child; and, in another moment, he, and the Dark 
Woman, and Annie Gray had all passed through 
the panel in the wall. 

With a sharp, clicking sound the console table 
and glass were restored to their place, and the 
room looked the same as before. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


DETAILS HOW FEARFUL A DISASTER BEFEL THE 
‘' PAUL'S CHICKENS,” 


THE incidents of our story are of so rapid, and, in 
some cases, so involved a character, that we are 
compelled to leave certain of our dramatis persone 
in circumstances of peril and of difficulty, in order 
that we may briag up to certain periods those 
occurrences in which they have borne a part. 

We are not unmindful that Jack Singleton and 
his fair daughter Lucy are in a cavern on Hamp- 
stead Heath, and shall soon look in upon them. 

We do not forget that Marian Gray and her 
faithful and gallant Allan Fearon have some 
troubles before them, and shall, in due time, again 
request the reader’s kind company to Martlett’s 
Court, Bow Street. 

But, at present, we must even leave the Regent, 
with a glass of brandy in his royal hand; and we 
must leave Annie Gray in a dark and damp old 
passage in St. James’s Palace, while, earlier on 


that same evening that the mock marriage had 
taken place, we follow an hour’s work that the 
Dark Woman had set herself to do. 

The necessity of breaking up the confederation 
called “* Paul’s Chickens” had come quite home 
to her comprehension so soon as the members of 
that dishonest and unscrupulous fraternity de- 
manded of her their share of the spoils which 
their crimes had collected, and which she was the 
treasurer of. 

Jt was with this motive that she had used her 
dangerous influence with the Earl of {Ichester in 
getting from him the promise of an officer’s guard, 
to be under her direction, at the back of Doctors’ 
Commons, on that eventful night. 

It was, then, before the necessity for her appear- 
ance at the Palace arose, that she went about this 
business of death. 

A fearful business of death it was! 

About eight o’clock in the evening, the Home 
Secretary sent to the town house of the Countess 
de Launy a note, full of fulsome compliments to 
herself, and containing what alone she cared for 
in the missive, an erder, signed by the Duke of 
York, placing an officer’s guard at the disposal of 
‘““the bearer” for ‘ purposes of State.” 

Armed with such an authority, the Dark 
Woman felt that she had the fate of the greater 
number of “ Paul’s Chickens” completely in her 
hands. 

But she had yet much to do before she could 
carry out the intention she had eliminated from 
her fears and her cupidity in regard to her old 
associates in crime. 

She had to hold that extraordinary interview 
which we have seen she had with the Regent and 
with the Princess Charlotte, at the astrologer’s 
house, in Frith Street, Soho. 

After that, she felt herself at liberty to act in 
the matter of Paul’s Chickens, and she drove in a 
very small, plain coach down to what was thea 
one of the regular barracks in London, the King’s 
Mews, at Charing Cross. 

A regiment of the Foot Guards was always 
there, and it was to the officer in command, who 
was merely a captain left on duty, that the Coun- 
tess de Launy sent her card. 

The inclement character of the night made the 
call all the more extraordinary in the eyes of the 
Captain, but he hastened to see the lady, and to 
express his pleasure in so doing. . 

For reply to the inquiring look which was on 
his face, the Countess placed at once before him 
the order of the Duke of York. 

The Captain looked grave in a moment. 

*‘ Another conspiracy ?” he said. 

** Something like it, sir.” 

“Very well; this order shall be obeyed. May 
I ask where the men are to go?” 

“Yes; by the river to a small stairs in the 
City, as nearly as possible at the back of Doctors’ | 
Commons.” | 

“The river is frozen !” 

“They can march?” 

“Impossible! The hillocks of ice and snow 
quite block up the banks, and spread far .into the 
stream. It would be a painful and tedious 
scramble, and not a march.” 

“As you please, then, sir; but these men must 
be at Doctor’s Commons without being followed 
by a crowd of idle gazers.” 
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“ Suppose I send them one by one ?” 

““Yes; that will do. There is an old back 
street called Rose Street. I will be there and 
meet them !” 

““Very well, madam; I will see that all is as 
you wish, but I must say that it is a duty which 
ig anything but pleasing to me. ‘This converting 
his Majesty’s Guards into what may be called 
little better than constables is odious.” 

“Sir,” said the Countess, ‘‘ I can easily appre- 
ciate your feelings in this matter, and as I have, 
you perceive, authority in this matter, I will take 
the men and dispense with the officer.” 

‘‘ Ah, madam, if you will be content with an 
intelligent sergeant?” 

“ Perfectly !” 

“Then you may depend upon the men being at 
the place you have mentioned, and that they shall 
only arrive in twos and threes, so as to make no 
sensation as they go along. Indeed, on such a 
night as this, I doubt if the whole regiment, with 
band playing and colours flying, were to march 
through the City, they would get a dozen spec- 
tators.” 

“You are right, sir. Let them march at once 
after my coach, and I will lead them to where 
they are to go.” 

“Be it so.” 

We already know well what sort of night that 
was in London, and it was not to be wondered at 
that thirty men really awakened very little atten- 
tion indeed, as they trod through the snow, under 
the command of a sergeant, after the coach of the 
Countess de Launy. 

Through some of the narrow, squalid streets at 
the back of Ludgate Hill the Dark Woman led 
the way, until she reached a court, which pre- 
vented the coach from proceeding any further. 

She left the vehicle at once, and gave orders 
that it was to be taken home. Then, as the 
soldiers had halted, she stepped up to the ser- 
geant, attired as she was in a cloak and hood 
that completely concealed her, and spoke to him 
in that short, sharp, decisive way which belongs 
to command. 

“Follow me with your men !” 

The sergeant was a Scotchman, and spoke in 

the broad vernacular of his nation, sigui:ying his 
readiness to obey her. 
The Dark Woman went up the court, which 
seemed to consist of about six houses, all in such 
a state of decay that not one of them was in- 
habited. At the extreme end of the court there 
was one house which was a double one,—that is, 
with a door in the middle and rooms on each side, 
and this double house blocked up the end of the 
court. 

The Dark Woman produced a key and opened 
the outer door of this house, and motioned to the 
sergeant to follow her with his mea. 

There was a tolerably wide hall and a back 
door which led into a squalid kind of yard. That 
yard was exactly at the back of the lapidary’s 
house in Doctors’ Commons, where ‘* Paul’s 
Chickens” were to meet that night to receive 
from the Dark Woman their various shares of the 
booty, of which she had the custody, 

* Halt!” said the Dark Woman. 

The soldiers halted in the little squalid yard, 
and the Dark Woman ascended a flight of six 
& one steps and tapped at a door. 
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In a few moments the door was opened by Sadi, 
the lapidary. 

At sight of the military, which he could dimly 
see, he uttered an exclamation of fright; but the 
Dark Woman checked its repetition by saying, 
* All is well!” 

Sadi bowed low, and murmured some exprez- 
sions of extreme reverence and submission. 

The door closed upon them, and the Dark 
Woman placed her hand upon his arm as she 
said, ‘Sadi, will you do my bidding ?” 

- Ag I live, O great mistress !” 

“You will pack up all your jewels and valu- 
ables at once ?” 

“ET will!” 

“ And you will leave this house ?” 

“ Sadi will!” 

“And go toa house in Frith Street, Soho, on 
the door’of which you will see the number five in 
an old cramped character. You will there wait 
for me. I shall come to you.” 

‘It shall be done.” } ‘ 

“ Heed not your goods—that is to say, things 
in the way of furniture—but take the implements 
of your trade, and anything you have of portable 
value, and go.” 

“T shall be gone in ten minutes.” 

“Tt is well. You will not miss your reward, 
Sadi.” 

‘‘T have not missed it, great mistress! What 
would Sadi be now but for you? A supper fur 
worms. Have I not read it in the great book of 
this nation? Yes, I should be at supper— 


‘Not where he eats, but where he is eaten.’ 


Oh, dreadful idea!—oh, terrible supper |” 

Sadi appeared as if he had Jet his imagination 
run riot on some terrible ideas, and he shuddered 
as he repeated these words. 

But he set about his preparations, and, as he 
said, in ten minutes’ time he was ready to go; 
and he left the little old shop and house, with a 
heavy burden on his back. 

Then the Countess de Launy went back into 
the squalid yard, and she spoke to the sergeant. 

“You will bring your men into this house. I 
will place them in a room next to that in which 
certain robbers and assassins are to meet. The 
partition will be there; and you will hear that 
some one who is connected with them will be 
speaking to them. They are all well armed; but 
your men will have their muskets loaded with 
ball-cartridge. I will come to you, and let you 
know when you are to fire a volley through the 
thin partition that will divide you from them.” 

“Gude guide us!” said the Scotch sergeant. 

“Wush! Follow me!” 

** March !” 

The guard was brought into the house, and, 
in perfect darkness, placed in a small room—so 
small, indeed, that it did little more than leave 
the men room to handle their muskets. 

‘Silence, now, on your lives!” said the Dark 
Woman; “for if they suspect your presence, it is 
they who will fire the first volley, and you will 
sufier!” 

A superstitious kind of excitement seemed to 
have come over the men, and they were pro- 
fonndly still. 

The Dark Woman went to the door of the 
lapidary’s house, which opened upon Doctors’ 
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Commons, and stood profoundly still by it for 
more than twenty minuies. 

Then some one tapped with his knuckles upon 
the door, and she opened it a short distance, and 
gaid, *‘ Who knocks ?” 

‘A chick!” said a man, 

“ Whose chick ?” 

“One of Paul's!” 

** Come in.” 


These were the pass-words of the night, and in | 


this: way the whole gang of robbers made their 
way into the house; but, after the first one, the 
Dark Woman had made him into door-keeper and 
sentinel. 

They knew their way well into the room where 
they were to assemble. It adjoined the small 
apartment where the Foot Guards, with their 
loaded muskets, were waiting in such profound 
stillness. 

No. 10.—Dark Woman. 
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Then, when all had arrived, the Dark Woman 
came into the centre of the throng. 

She spoke; but it was in so different a voice 
from that in which she bad addressed the sergeant, 
that he could not have the least suspicion that it 
was one and the same person. 

And yet he heard the voice plain enough 
through the thin partition. 

It was quite an art with the Dark Woman this 
total change of voice which she practised; and it 
was accomplished by placing in her mouth sub- 
stances so shaped, that, like artificial gums and 
palates, they fitted well, but altered the interior 
shape of the mouth, and so modified the sounds 
that came from it. 

‘‘ Are all here ?” she said. 

“All! alll” responded several voices. 

‘‘Then I have something to propose.” 

There was a dead silence. 
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“‘T still hope,” added the Dark Woman, “ that 
what may emanate from me in the shape of a 
proposition for the general good will be listened 
to. 

Then a man spoke. 

““Comrades and Chickens,” he said, ‘'I fancy 
that we have all made up our minds?” 

“All! all! all!” responded the band. 

‘** And to what?” said the Dark Woman. 

“To see what we are worth first, and then 
decide on what we intend to do.” 

“What you are worth ?” 

‘‘'Yes, we have toiled hard enongh, and risked 
at times life and limb, so we want to see now 
what it has brought us.” 

“ Be it so!” 

“Ah! that’s business!” said another. 

“And yet you will be so enchanted by what I 
have to say to you, that you will think of nothing 
else when you have once heard it.” 

There was an ominous silence for a few seconds, 
and then one faint voice said, ‘‘ Suppose, comrades 
and friends, that, as we are all here, we listen.” 

Murmurs arose among some of the ‘‘ Chickens ” 
at this—but still, as no one violently opposed it, 
the Dark Woman chose to take for granted that 
she would be heard; but how very different was 
all this, in comparison with the implicit confidence 
they used to have in her, and the implicit obe- 
dience they used to pay to her ! 

‘‘ What I propose,” she said, ‘‘is, that we make 
one more bold effort to carry out our purpose, 
which has always been the death of the Regent.” 

There were looks and exclamations of surprise 
from the robbers, for no such purpose or intentions 
had ever crossed their imaginations; but the Dark 
Woman was speaking to other ears than theirs, 
She wished the sergeant and the guard in the 
next room to be fully convinced that they were 
opposed to men engaged in tho most dangerous 

lots. 
Z She spoke then rapidly, in order that she might 
not be interrupted. 

“Yes, I can point out to you a plan by which 
that can be done, at the same time that every man 
in the barracks of the King’s Mews may be de- 
stroyed; so that there will be no danger from 
that quarter, on the alarm that of course will be 
given.” 

‘‘No!” cried one of the Chickens. 

“Oh! you don’t approve ?” 

“J, for one, do not.” 

“Nor I!, Nor I!” said others. 

“Then, I see, you still, all of you, adhere to 
to your original plan of poisoning the whole of 
the Royal family, on the Queen’s birthday! Very 
goad !” 

The absolute audacity of this statement kept 
the Chickens silent for a few moments, and the 
Dark Woman took the opportunity to add, “ But 
since it is your wish that we should square ac- 
counts before proceeding to any other business, I 
will fetch you what you are entitled to, and you 
will give me a receipt in full.” 

With a firm step she left the apartment, and in 
a moment every one that was there was engaged 
in an eager whispered discussion, of what she 
could possibly mean by what she had said. 

“She is mad!” said one. 

‘She means mischief!” said another. 

And so from whispers they began to raise their 
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voices, so that there was quite sufficient noise to 
drown any slight sound that might arise in, the 
room where were the Guards. 

The Dark Woman stepped quietly into that 
room quite unperceived, and she was by the side 
of the sergeant without his being able to say how 
long she had been there, or indeed whether she 
had ever left or not. 

In her own voice she spoke to him. 

That voice had nothing in common with the 
tones she had produced, when conversing with 
Paul's Chickens in the adjoining room. 

“‘ You have heard, sergeant ?” she said. 

“Save us a’!---yes, mem! It’s an awfu’ plot!” 

itis.” 

“To take the life of the King?” 

“* Just so.” 

“ The rebels!” 

‘“* Worse—they are assassins!” 

“ Just sae.” 

““ Now you will take your orders from me, and 
this is what you will do.” 

‘“* Weel, weel !” 

“You will let your men fire one volley at these 
conspirators, and then go round and take what 
remains in life into custody.” 

“‘ That’s just what we'll do, mem!” 

“Hush! do not speak so loud. 
orders in a whisper !” 

“Deed will I! Attention!” 

There was a faint rattle of accoutrements. 

“Present arms! I need na gang along way 
about it—you just. have to gie a rattling volley 
when I say ‘ Fire.’ ” 

The muskets were presented at the thin parti- 
tion, and then the Dark Woman said, in a short 
sharp whisper, ‘‘ Hold, one moment !” 

She flung open a casement that was in the 
room, for she had a dread of the concussion that 
would be caused in the air of the house by the 
discharge of thirty muskets in a room. 

* Are ye ready, mem?” said the sergeant. 

There was no reply. 

“ Are ye ready, mem?” 

Still there was no reply. 

‘‘ Weel, my men, the leddy has, perhaps, took 


Give your 


on herself to faint right awa’; so I'll just give ye 


the word. Mak’ ready!” 

There was an awful stillness in that room, and 
from the next a voice cried, “I am sure I heard 
something! Hush! hush!” 

“Fire!” said the sergeant. 

The report of the muskets that followed was 
something terrible to hear in that confined space. 

That report was mingled with a sharp sound, 
that was the crashing of the woodwork of the 
partition, as the musket-bullets tore their way 
through it. 

Then followed a wild yell, immediately snc- 
ceeded by shrieks and groans. 

‘¢ Forward !” cried the sergeant. ‘‘Doon wi’ 
the wall o’ wood, my men, wi’ the butts o’ yer 
firelocks !” 

There were heavy blows, and the Guards were 
in another moment laying about them, among the 
poor bleeding remnant of the “ Paul’s Chickens,” 
with the butts of their muskets. 

Shouts, shrieks, cries for mercy, and groans of 
mental anguish succeeded, and then all was still. 

But two poor bleeding wretches had managed, 
out of the whole thirty, to spring through a 
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window, from whence they fell on to a leads over | getting his stupid head under a wheel. Come up 


a washhouse, and finally rolled into a yard, 

They fell upon each other. 

Each thought the other an enemy, and grappled 
with him for life, 

“ Wretch !” 

“Villain !” 

“Why, that’s your voice, Shucks ?” 

“ And yours, Brads!” 

“Good gracious !” 

Tnese two thieves then embraced each other, 
and wept. 

The awful catastrophe that had come over the 
band had for the moment quite unnerved them. 
They crept into an old stable and hid in a loft, 
where they remained until they could recover 
their mental faculties. 

The moment the preparations for the soldiers’ 
firing had come to the point actually before the 
discharge, the Dark Woman had made her way 
through the window she had opened. 

There was a small balcony beyond it, and 
beneath that balcony a heap of snow that had 
been shovelled up from the roadway. She scaled 
the balcony in a moment, and just as the volley 
from the soldiers’ muskets alarmed the whole of 
the neighbourhood, she dropped on to the snow. 

“ There,” she said, ‘ ends the career of ‘ Paul’s 
Chickens,’ and I am free from an authority which 
was becoming a thraldom !” 

She ran as rapidly as ‘she could from the spot, 
and at the corner of Ludgate Hill she saw a man 
leaning against a post. 

At his feet there lay a large something, that 
looked like a bundle of old clothes. 

This man was Binks. 

“You are there ?” said the Dark Woman. 

“Here you are!” was Binks’ reply. 

“* What is this ?” 

“ A watchman.” 

“You have killed him !” 

“ Shouldn’t a bit wonder; ’cos why, you sees, 
he comes up to me, and says he, ‘Move on,’ and 
I says, ‘Move on yourself ;’ and then he says, says 
he, ‘I'll knock you down, and then I'll take you 
up. So then I lays hold on him by the top of 
his head, and gives it a sort of screw; and it’s 
very odd, but his face is looking the wrong way 
now ?” 

“ Follow me!” 

“ All’s right !” 

“ A coach !” 

“There you are! Coach, there! Hoy!” 

A hackney-coach was lumbering slowly along, 
and Binks called after it, “Hoy! Don’t you 
hear, stupid? You're wanted! Hoy! hoy!” 

‘* Can’t you hold your row ?” said the coachman. 
“Ym a going home, and don’t want any more 
fares to-day, or to-night neither.” 

Binks ran after the vehicle, and overtook it in 
afew moments: he climbed up en to the box, 
and with one blow felled the coachman, who came 
down between the wheels. 

“Now, mem,” said Binks, as he opened the coach 
door, ‘here you are!” 

“Frith Street!” 

“ All’s right !” 

The door was closed, and Binks got on the box 
aid whipped up the horses. The coach lumbered 
over something soft. 

“Ah!” said Binks, “ that’s his look-out, for 
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will you ?—come up !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ANNIE GRAY PREFERS THE LOVE OF THE REGENT 
TO HER OLD HOME, AND THE DARK WOMAN 
MEETS WITH A DEFEAT, 


WueEn the Dark Woman, closely followed by her 
brutal and powerful assistant, Binks, left the suite 
of rooms in St. James’s Palace, and made her way 
into the narrow secret passage, if is doubtful 
if her designs in regard to Annie Gray were of a 
benevolent or a malevolent character. 

Of one thing, however, there could be no doubt ; 
and that was, that she was always willing to foil 
the Regent in any of his enterprises which com- 
prised a successful attack upon the virtue of any 
female. 

Probably there was more of personal jealousy 
in this, than any other feeling. 

The passage behind the console table and glass 
was so narrow, that it was with difficulty Binks 
could carry Annie, so as to prevent her from being 
hurt against the walls. 

“This is a rum crib,” he said. 
a bit wider nor a coflin !” 

‘‘Hush!” said the Dark Woman: “do not 
speak.” 

Binks was silent, and his imperious mistress led 
the way, in total darkness, for some time. 

At length, a faint kind of light came from 
some chink in the wall into the passage, and the 
Dark Woman paused. 

“ This will do,” she said. 

She passed her hand up and down the wall for 
some time, before she could find any spring, or 
bolt, or other fastening. At length, a small handle 
became perceptible to her touch, and upon turning 
it, she heard the click of a lock. ‘Then she drew 
the handle towards her, for she was well aware 
that all these secret doors opened into the secret 
passages. 

A tall, narrow piece of the wall moved on hinges, 
and on the other side appeared a-room, in which 
were various articles of furniture—and on a table, 
a supper, apparently laid for two persons, with a 
wax-light on the table. 

It was evident, from the inquiring look that 
the Dark Woman cast about her, that she did not 
know in what portion of the Palace she was, but 
she made up her mind at once not to stay in that 
apartment. 

“Follow!” she said, as she retreated into the 
narrow, dark passage again; but she carried the 
light from the table in her hand. 

With a sharp sound, the panel was closed; and 
it was only just in time that it was so, for two of 
the servants of the Palace entered the room 
almost at the same moment, and the Dark Woman 
could hear one say, ‘‘ What, no light ?” 

Very rapidly, now that she had a light, did the 
Dark Woman pursue the passage in which she 
was with Binks and the still insensible Annie 
Gray. 

Then, atter about a hundred feet of advance, 
she paused and listened. 

There was on the wall an evident appearance of 
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another panelled opening, and the Dark Woman 
was very anxious to discover if the apartment 
into which it might lead was occupied or not. 

No sound came from it, and she cautiously 
opened the panel. 

All was darkness and silence in the room, and 
when she stepped into it, she found that it was a 
disused room, in which lumber of all kinds was 
stowed. 

“This will do,” she said. ‘Bring her in!” 

“Here you are!” said Binks. 

“Place her there.” 

It was to an old faded, but once magnificent 
couch, that the Dark Woman pointed; and Binks, 
with more ease and tenderness than his nature 
seemed to indicate, placed his fair burden on it. 

Then Binks held his head on one side, and took 
a good look at Annie; after which, he expressed 
his approbation of her by the word “ Tidy.” 

The Dark Woman placed the light on a chair, 
and looked keenly and eagerly in Annie! 8 face. 

“ She is fair,” she said. 

Binks nodded. 

‘“‘T will give her a chance.” 

“‘ Chance of what ?” said Binks. 

“ Silence!” 

“Then you must stop her breath.” 

“Bah! [ mean, you are to be silent.” 

She took from her pocket a small vial, with a 
metal stopper that screwed into it, and having 
taken that stopper out, she applied the vial to the 
nostrils of Annie Gray, and placed a few drops of 
the contents of the vial on her lips, 

Annie sighed deeply. 

«She recovers !” 

Annie opened her eyes. 

** Good heavens! where am I?” 

“ Safe!” 

“ Safe 2” 

“Yes; safer than you were. 
to make to you, girl.” 

“To me? Ah! I have had offers; but not 
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I have an offer 


from one like you.” 


“No doubt; and the other offers you had were 
the most agreeable of the two. But if you are 
not, quite mad, and bent on ruin, I will save 

ou.’ 
ne Save me from whom—my husband 2?” 

“You have no husband, girl.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“T say, no! Listen to me. The man you 
thought you married is a creature of the Prince 
Regent's, and who has only gone through a mock 
union with you, in order to surrender you to 
tim.” 

Annie uttered a cry of despair. 

‘Then I am not a marchioness ?” , 

“You certainly are not. But you may be 
something better.’ 

“May 1?” 

‘Yes; you may be an honest girl.” 

Annie was silent. _ 

“ You may be grateful, too, that you have been 
this night rescued from shame and dishonour. 
You shall be protected from this place, as I alone 
can protect you; and let the world say what they 


' may of me, I shall, at least, have performed one 


good action.” 
Annie looked about her with a bewildered air. 
“‘ Where am I?” she asked. 
“Tn St. James’s Palace.” 
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“Where I was married ?” 

‘No; the ceremony, I tell you, was a mockery 
and asnare. You are not married!” 

“Oh! what will become of me ?” 

What has hitherto become of you ?” 

“TI was poor. I had to work. If I did not 
work, my sister Marian had to work for two: and 
if she did not reproach me by words, I feit that 
she did by looks, when her eyes were heavy with 
the sleep she dared not yield to. No, no!--a 
thousand times, no! I cannot go home again!” 

The Dark Woman looked earnestly in the face 
of Annie Gray; and then she muttered to herself, 
* This girl is lost! I-rescue her in vain! She is 
as a prisoner in love with his dungeon, and who 
will not willingly be dragged from it !” 

Annie began to shed tears,“ The Dark Woman 
then turned to her with a firmness of gesture that, 
at the moment, alarmed her. 

‘Speak, girl!” she said. ‘ What would you 
be! What would you that I should do?” 

“Home !—home!” 

“ Ah! you repent ?” 

“T do!—I do!” 

*‘ And you will be saved?” - 

“TY will!—I will! Iwill try to work. I will 
try not to think of my own coach—of my own 
servants—of being a lady. Yes; I will go home, 
if sister Marian will receive me again, and I will 
try to be contented and—and—happy !” 

There did not seem to be much happiness in 
the tone in which Annie Gray spoke, nor in the 
tears which she shed so copiously ; and the Dark 
Woman, as she regarded her, shook her head with 
more than a doubt of the lasting sincerity 4 the 
young girl’s intentions to go home. 

But she took Annie Gray at her word. 

“Be it so!” she said. ‘* You have decided 
wisely. You shall go home!” 

The tears of Annie flowed still more freely on 
this promise being made, but she did not at that 
moment say anything in contradiction to it. 

Perhaps the most curious thing in all this in- 
terview between the Dark Woman and the young 
girl, was to note the puzzled look of Binks while 


it was proceeding. He listened to what was being, 


said, and as they spoke he turned his head first to 
one and then to the other, but he did not appear 
to have the smallest compra mais of what they 
meant. 

The Dark Woman then made an imperious 
gesture to Annie, as she said, “‘ You have but to 
follow me, we you will be safe!” 

“Yes, yes! oh, yes! I will follow you!” 

Annie still wept. 

The Dark Woman went to a window which 
was in the room, and strove to look through it. 
All beyond was profoundly dark, but she thought, 
from her knowledge of the Palace topography, 
that the window looked into a court-yard, on one 
side of which were the barracks and guard-room 
of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

If that were so, she would have no difficulty in 
soon making her way into St. James’s Park, and 
so into the streets of London. 

The window was evidently one that no person 
was expected to look out of, since the room was 
only used as one in which to place aside almost 
useless lumber, so it had probably not been 
cleaned for years. The difficulty, then, of seeing 
through it was very gteat; but the passing of a 
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sentinel below confirmed the Dark Woman in her 
ideas with regard to the condition of the place. 

“That will do!” she said. ‘There will be 
some doors from this place to the court.” 

By the aid of the wax candles they had with 
them, the Dark Woman now carefully examined 
the walls of the room. 

There was one door opening from it, and but 
one, The lock had, however, been removed from 
the door, and there seemed to be no ready means 
of opening it. 

‘“‘ Binks!” said the Dark Woman. 

“Here you are!” was Binks’ invariable reply. 

“This door!” 

* You want it opened ?’ 

“T do!” 

Binks carefully tried the door. 

“Locked on t’other side,” he said, “and the 
handle of the lock took off on this.” 

As he spoke, he took from his pocket a small 
bundle of picklocks on a steel ring, and fitted one 
into the keyhole of the door. There was a harsh, 
grating noise for a moment, and then the door 
opened creakingly. 

Binks made no remark about this little exhi- 
bition of his skill in picking locks. As an old 
experienced ‘ cracksman,” he thought nothing 
of it. 

The Dark Woman hastily stepped through the 
doorway, and surveyed the room which was now 
open to her. It was a small apartment, with a 
number of presses or wardrobes ranged round its 
walls; and in the vacancies between them, which 
were not above three feet each, there were old 
rusty pieces of armour and arms of various kinds, 
long since out of use. 

The Dark Woman did not know it, but this 
room was one of the most curious in all the 
ancient part of St. James’ Palace. 

In that apartment, stowed away in the presves 
round the walls, were the wardrobes of many of 
the earlier kings and queens of England~that is 
to say, such portions of them as had escaped the 
cupidity of the Court minions at the time of the 
monarch’s decease. 

But the Dark Woman was by far too much 
engrossed in her own affairs to pay much heed to 
antiquarian research. 

It was sufficient for her that the room was one 
that might lead her out of the Palace, for that 
was her object now. 

There was another door in this room nearly 
Opposite the one at which they had entered it, 
pe Binks, with the same ease, picked the lock 
of it. 

The moment it was opened, though, the Dark 
Woman started back, for a voice cried out, 
‘ What was that, eh ?” 

There were people in the room to which that 
door opened. 

A flash of light came from the room, and the 
movement of feet and of chairs proclaimed that 
Some persons were taken by surprise at the sudden 
intrusion. 


’ 


The Dark Woman sprang back, and Binks 


forced the door shut; but not before a voice that 
the Dark Woman knew well had spoken. 

It was the voice of the Regent. 

“Bless me, Moys!” he said; “who and what 
€an that be ?” 

‘IT cannot guess,” replied Sir Hinckton Moys. 


The fact was that the Regent, and Sir Hinckton 
Moys, and the young Earl of were at a 
game of cards, which had been proposed by Moys, 
as a means of composing the mind of the Regent, 
after the events of the night. 

Some mulled claret, in a large bowl, was on tha 
table; and Willes was in an adjoining room, in 
waiting on the party. 

Now, all might have been well, and the Dark 
Woman, and Binks, and Annie Gray might pos- 
sibly have escaped safely before a pursuit could 
have arisen, but for one circumstance. 

They were not unanimous in the desire so to 
escape. 

The reader will have no difficulty in guessing 
who was the dissentient. Annie Gray had heard 
the voice of Sir Hinckton Moys, and she called 
out aloud to him, ‘‘Qh, false man !—false man! 
Can it be possible that you have deceived me, 
and that [ am not your real marchioness ?” 

At these sounds, the Regent looked astonished, 
and cried out, ‘* By Jove!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was not less surprised him- 
self, and shouted, ‘*’Tis she !—’tis she!” 

The Dark Woman raised her hand, and seemed 
as if she would gladly strike Annie to the floor; 
but she did not do so, contenting herself with a 
look of withering scorn as she said, ‘‘ Perish, then, 
body avd soul, in your folly !” 

Binks had taken the only step that could give 
them a chance of escape. He had rapidly closed 
the door, and relocked it with one of his picklocks, 
so that, provided there was no key on the other 
side, a temporary obstacle, at all events, was in- 
terposed to pursuit. 

The Dark Woman felt that the only hope of 
escape now was by the route she had come to the 
Palace, which was through the secret passages, 
and then along the range of low buildings that 
connected the old Palace with Carlton House, and 
so out of it by the garden-gate, of which she had 
the pass-key. 

Annie had evidently resolved upon quite another 
line of conduct. 

“ Helo! help!” she cried,—"' oh, help !” 

The threatening gesture of the Dark Woman, 
she thought, gave her sufficient license to raise 
these cries. E 

“T tell yer what it is,” said Binks; “ the best 
way is to quiet her.” 

‘No, no; I may want her yet.” 

“Very good.” 

“Let her be. Girl, farewell! I know now 
what you will be; and you will live to know yet 
what Iam. You may still make me a friend or 
a foe. Beware that it is not the latter!” 

At this moment, there was a loud crash, and 
the door that Binks had just locked was broken 
open, and the Regent all but fell into the next 
apartment. 

. The Dark Woman at once flung in his face the 
wax-light and candlestick; but not before the 
Regent had caught -sight of her, and cried out, 
‘* By Jove, it’s Linda! Fire!” 

Some one behind him fired a pistol, and the 
bullet passed within an inch of the eyes of the 
Dark Woman. 

But another moment had enabled Linda and 


Binks to get into the lumber-room; and Binks 


slammed close that door, and relocked it. Then, 
by an exercise of strength which but few meq 
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78 
would have been capable of, he went to the end 
of the press, or armoire, which was the nearest to 
the door, and, notwithstanding its great weight, 
he pushed it along the floor about six inches. 

That was quite sufficient. It came over the 
door a little way, and it was fast. 

“ All’s right!” said Binks. 

nother moment, and he and the Dark Woman 
had passed through the panel in the wall, and 
were in the secret passage. 

Annie was left in the room that immediately 
adjoined that in which the Regent, with his asso- 
ciates, had been playing at cards. 

She crouched down on the floor close to an 
ottoman; and the Regent, by the light that came 
from the other room, had no difficulty in seeing 
and recognising her. 

Sir Hinckton Moys gave a jerk of his head to 
the young Earl of H , and they left the room 
without a word more. Willes remained where he 
was. The’Regent went back to the card-room, 
and caught up one of the wax-lights that were on 
the table, and returned to Annie. 

‘‘My good, dear girl,” he said, “what is the 
meaning of all this?” 

“‘ You—you—are——” 

“The Prince Regent, I am !” 

« And—-and—my husband was here!” 

“‘ Well—I—a—I am sorry to be compelled to 
tell you that—that, in fact, there has been quite 
a mistake, you see, my dear girl, which, if I were 
you, I would not take even the trouble to inquire 
into. Ifyou will but wait here one moment 
Pray sit down on the ottoman! Come into the next 
room, I mean; there is a good fire there. Come! 
take my arm. Why, you seem quite distressed ! 
A little of this mulled claret will restore you. 
Help yourself. I have a word to say.” 

The Regent assisted Annie into the card-room, 
and after placing her by the fire on a chair, he 
hastily went outside the door to Willes. 

“ Willes!. Willes! Hilloa!” 

“J am here, your Royal Highness!” 

“ There is, in the Palace, a woman——” 

Willes smiled. 

“You scoundrel ! 
address you!” 

“T humbly beg pardon, your Royal Highness ; 
I did not mean to laugh. It was a sudden pang 
from tooth-ache.” d 

“ Well, well! I say there is a woman travers- 
ing the Palace; she cannot have had time to 
escape from it. J will give a couple of hundred 
pounds if she meets with some accident! You 
comprehend. Every avenue of the Palace must 
be watched. If she will starve herself to death in 
some of the secret rooms and passages, so much 
the better; but if she attempt to escape, and get 
killed in doing so, I will pay the money !” 

Willes bowed. 

The Regent returned to Annie, who, feeling faint, 
had partaken of a small quantity of the mulled 
claret he had recommended to her. 

“Oh, sir!” she said, “you will iet me go 
home ?” 

“Of course I will.” 

Annie looked incredulous. 

“This shall be your home !” 

“This 2?” 

“To be sure. Your home shall be with me. 
Come! I want to see a smile in those pretty eyes ! 


How dare you laugh when I 
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Annie did smile. 

“‘Those lips, too, that were made for kissing.” 

“ But —but 4s 

“ But what, dear one?” 

“JT was to have been a marchioness !” 

“T have said you shall be a duchess.” 

6 No ?” 

“T did!” . 

“ But this is the first time you have spoken to 
me.” 

“ By Jove, yes! It was not you, but I meant 
it for you all the time. You shall be a Duchess! 
I will bestow that title upon you. It will bea 
foreign title, but will sound as well; only, you 
must say that you love me!” 

“ Ah! is it possible that you, a Prince, can love 
a poor girl like me?” - 

“With all my heart!” 

“ But you—you will soon cast me off!” 

*‘ Never !” 

“ Never ?” 

‘On my word, never !” 

Annie let her head rest upon the shoulder of the 
Prince Regent. The Dark Woman was right— 
Annie had made her election, and henceforward 
she would be among the lost. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


CONDUCTS THE READER TO JACK SINGLETON’S 
CAVERN ON THE OLD HEATH AT HAMPSTEAD, 
AND SAVES TWO LIVES, 


WE leave, for a brief space, the Dark Woman to 
make good her escape from St. James’s Palace. 

We leave Annie Gray to splendid infamy, and 
we leave Marian and Allan to the happiness of 
mutual and honest love, while in the midst of a 
fall of snow and sleet that was terrible to see, and 
which seemed to proclaim death alike to man and 
beast, we repair to Hampstead Heath. 

Every bush—every tree was covered with the 
rapidly falling snow, and as far as the eye could 
reach there was not a living thing to be seen, 

The Heath looked like some waste, on which 
the footstep of man had never trodden. 

A howling wind swept over it, and the sky was 
of a dull leaden hue. 

But there was comfort and there was security 
on the Heath to Jack Singleton, the highwayman, 
and to his fair daughter Lucy. 

We will place ourselves within their cavernous 
home, and look about us. 

There is a kind of rude, irregularly-shaped 
room—if it may be called such—deep down 
beneath the surface of the sandy Heath. 

The extent of the cave is about twenty feet in 
all directions, measuring from its centre, so that 
there was an actual space for movement of about 
forty feet, more or less; for the walls were very 
irregular, as in some places there were deep in- 
dentations or recesses, and in others projections. 

The construction of the cave was very curious. 

In old times, a mass of trees, that must have 
been of gigantic growth, had stood above upon 
the surface of the Heath. 

The roots of those trees were still deep in tha 
sandy soil, although, with two exceptions, the 
trees themselyes had disappeared. 
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It was the interlacing of these roots, many of 
them of the thickness of a man’s arm, and all of 
them of amazing toughness, which supported the 
roof and the sides of the cave. 

- The soil was sandy, and nothing in the shape 
of a cavern could possibly have existed in such a 
stratum but for these natural rafters, formed by 
the tree roots ; and they were so numerous that it 
was only here and there that a small portion of 
the real soil could be seen between them. 

The floor of the cave was beaten hard, and as 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the 
Heath repaired to it for the sand, with which to 
form garden paths, so the flooring of this room 
had just the same strength and solidity. 

The space between the roof of the cavern and 
the surface of the Heath was more than twenty 
feet, and the height of the cavern from its floor 
was about as much. 

The heaviest and most long-continued rains 
that fell above never penetrated anything like 
one-third of the distance to the roof,—that is, 
the main surface of the roof of the cave, so that 
it was always dry. 

A deep fissure, that led through furze-bushes 
and holly to the cavern, helped to ventilate it, 
and there was a complete route to it through the 
trunk of one of the old trees, by which the 
vapour of the charcoal fire that burnt on a brazier 
in it could be allowed to escape. 

It was in this cavern, then, that Sixteen- 
stringed Jack and his daughter, the fair young 
danseuse, found a refuge. 

The horse, which Jack valued so highly, and 
which was so much attached to him, was at the 
cottage of the old woman at North End. 

At the time we introduce our readers to this 
cavern, the brief winters daylight had quite 
departed from the Heath for some hours, and the 
darkness within the cave could not have been 
much greater than the darkness without ; only the 
former was not permitted to cast its gloom upon 
the spirits of the young girl, for a small silver 
lamp hung in the centre of the cave from one of 
the twisted roots, and shed a mild, pleasant light 
over the place. 

The whole area of the cave was an irregular 
circle, but there was about one-fourth cut off by 
a heavy curtain of cloth, and it was in the portion 
so cut off that Lucy might be said to reside and 
to sleep. 

On this occasion, however, both father and 
daughter were in what may be termed the 
larger cavern, and they both were in an attitude 
of listening. : 

This attitude of listening was shared in by a 
large, rough-looking dog, who, with his head on 
one side, and his eyes fixed on his master, ‘evi- 
dently directed all his powers of observation to 
ascertaining the character of some unusual sound 
upon the Death. - . 

A word of this dog. 

Half-starved and foot-sore, the creature had 
laid down, apparently to die, upon the Heath; 
and Jack had heard it moaning, and had sallied 
out and brought it into the cave, where it, in half 
a day, had sufficiently recovered to show that 
there was nothing the matter with it but fatigue 
and hunger. 


‘Where it came from Jack knew not, but it at 
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both felt that in the creature they had a faithful 
friend. 

‘“‘ What sound is that, Lucy,” said Jack, “ that 
comes upon us from the Heath ?” ' 

“T cannot tell, father, Itis a sad sound.” 

The dog gave a short, sharp bark. 

“And on such a night as this, too!” said Jack, 
rather to himself than to Lucy. ‘ Some traveller 
may have lost his way; and yet the Heath is not 
so large but that any one keeping a straight 
course would soon come to some cottage, or to the 
village itself.” 

“ There it is again,” said Lucy. “It sounds like 
a cry for help!” 

“Tt does! it does !” 

The dog growled. 

‘¢ Hush, Wolf, hush!” said Jack. 

He had called the dog Wolf because on its first 
appearance in the cave, with its famished looks 
and coat draggled in snow, it had looked more 
like a wolf than a wolf’s honester likeness, the 
dog. 

The sound from the Heath continued. It was 
something like a cry of distress, and yet too low 
and faint to indicate that any one was being at- 
tacked and required aid. 

“J will go out,” said Jack. 

“Oh, father, you will be careful now of your 
safety 1” 

‘“¢T will indeed.” 

“Wor my sake!” 

“ Wor your sake, dearone! I feel now that I have 
something to live for. If we could only get away 
from England, I would in some other land begin 
a new life, dear child, and you should at once be 
rid of all the fears that possess you.” 

“We will hope, father.” 

“Yes, dear Lucy, we will hope; but, as you 
know, there is a heavy price upon my head, and 
the dread now of leaving you is so—so great!” 

Jack was always affected when he spoke thus 
to and of his daughter. 

Lucy rose from a wicker chair on which she 
was seated, and flung her arms around her father’s 
neck, as she said, in tones of deep affection, ‘* Am 
IT not ten times happier, dear father, here, than ! 
ever was? Havel not now you to love me ?— 
and before, though so many pretended to do so, no 
one really loved me.” 

Jack held the fair girl to his heart for a moment 
or two, and then he said almost fiercely, for he was 
ashamed of the emotions which shook his voice, 
“My pistols, Lucy! Give me my pistols; and I 
will go out on to the Heath, and see what these 
sounds mean.” 

“© You will not wander far, father ?” 

Oh, no—no !” 

“You will take Wolf?” 

“Yes; he will be a better scout than I. Come, 
Wolf! Come, brave dog!” 

Wolf seemed to be quite pleased at the idea of 
an expedition into the snow, and followed Jack 
right willingly. ‘ 

It was by a circuitous route that the fissure in 
the bank was reached, by which the cavern could 
be entered or left. 

The crevice did not look large enough to allow 
of any one passing within it, but that was only 
apparent and close to its entrance. py 

Of course, let who would see a crevice in tha 
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equeeze themselves into it; not knowing that, at 
about two feet within, it at once widened out into 
a broad passage. 

It was through this uninviting opening to the 
cave, then, that Jack and Wolf found their way 
into the open air; and the moment they did so, 
they found themselves saluted by such a drift of 
snow and sleet, that even the dog turned fairly 
round, to get his eyes from the wintry tornado, 

But, at the moment, Jack heard the wild wailings 
that had awakened his attention, and of course 
he heard them much plainer than while within 
the cavern. 

The dog barked sharply, and Jack scrambled 
through the snow up the bank, in the side of 
which was the entrance to his cave. 

There was nothing to be seen. 

If the whole of Hampstead Heath had been one 
immense cavern, it could not have been darker or 
more dismal than it was. , 

Imagine a pitchy darkness, through which there 
bowled a furious gale of wind from the north- 
west, conveying on its wings a terrible snow- 
drift. 

Such was the state of things on Hampstead 
Heath on that terrible night, in that terrible 
winter of February, 1814. 

That was the same night on which the Dark 
Woman had, in defiance of wind and weather, 
accomplished her fearful revenge against “ Paul’s 
Chickens,” because they wished to bring her to 
account in regard to the booty they had col- 
lected. 

To be sure, in London streets the tempest and 
the snow-drift by no means presented themselves 
to the senses with the fury and the majesty they 
did on such a broad open space as Hampstead 
Heath. 

Jack Singleton felt that any search on the 
Heath on such a night would only be certain to 
end, and that probably quickly, in a fall down 
some of the steep sand-pits which were full of 
snow, and where any one might be engulphed and 
suffocated in a few moments, without any chance 
of rescue. 

“ We must get back, Wolf,” he said. 

A wailing cry for help immediately came upon 
his ears, and he hesitated. 

The dog laid hold of him by the skirt of his 
coat in its teeth, and pulled him in a particular 
direction. 

“TF understand you, Wolf,” said Jack, “ and 
will follow you; but you must keep close, or I 
shall Jose sight of you on this murky night.” 

The dog walked carefully on, up to the tops of 
its ears, occasionally, in the snow, and then he 
barked fiercely. 

The wailing cries mingled with the barking of 


the dog. 

“Fiush! Quiet, Wolf!” cried Jack; and he 
bent low down to listen. 

“Help! Ho! Help!” ’ 

“Ah, Lhear now! Hilloa! hilloa!” 

“Help! Ho! Help!” 


“‘ Where are you ?” 

“The drift! Dying in the drift!” 

“Not yet! I hear you now! Why, this is 
but a slight hollow not to scramble out of.” 

‘* We are wounded!” said a voice. 

“We? Why, how many are there of you?” 

bi Two {” 
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Jack beeen to get suspicious that this might be 
some plan to capture him, and he was silent for a 
few moments. 

The voice spoke again. 

“Do help us!’ I have a bullet in my shoulder, 
and poor Brads has one in his chest, he thinks, 
though he ain’t sure.” 

“JT am sure, Shucks, I tells yon,” 
other voice; ‘‘and Vm done for!” 

Jack Singleton was astonished. 

‘Speak again!” he cried. ‘‘ What names are 
those you call yourselves by ?” 

‘We are done,” said one, 

“ Settled,” said the other. 

“Tell me at once!” added Jack. 
call yourselves Shucks and Brads ?” 

“We did; but our real names, my good sir, are 
Jones and Smith. Lor’ bless you, we don’t know 
anything about Shucks and Brads.” 

“Not 2 bit,” said the other. 

Jaek smiled, as he said, then, ‘‘ Well, I thought 
I knew you both, and that you were Paul’s 
Chickens.” 

Upon this, both Shucks and Brads gave them- 
selves up for lost. ‘They had, wounded. as they 
were, succeeded in dragging themselves all that 
way from London, after the fearful massacre in 
Doctors’ Commons, but had sunk exhausted on 
to the Heath. 

Ae Come, come!” added Jack. 
joking.” 

Joking ?” said Brads. 

“ What a joke!” said Shucks. 

“If you were not, you would know that he 
who speaks to you is a friend.” 

“ Why, who are you?” said Brads, 

“ Sixteen-stringed Jack, some folks call me!” 

At sound of that name both Brads and Shuske, | 
weak and wounded as they were, uttered cries of 
delight, for they felt that they were saved, It 
had been the howling of the wind and the state 
of distress that they were in that had prevented 
them from at once recognising Jack’s voice. 

Now, they were only surprised that they bad 
not at once knowa him. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” 
pretty go!” 

* What is amiss?” 

“ Tt's all up.” 

“What is up ?” 

“Why, the "blessed Chickens! You tell him, 
Shucks; for I’m blessed if I knows whether it 
wasn’t what you calls a hearthquake, or a burnii’ 
mountain, or a thunderbolt !” 

“ Nor me,” said Shucks. 

“ But are you really wounded 2” said Jack. 

‘*T believe you, we are.’ 

“Yes,” added Shucks; ‘‘and we are a bleeding 
to death like babes in the wood.” 

“Then I will do my best to help you. ‘I hava 
a refuge close at hand, to which, if you can 
manage to walk, I will lead you; and J will 
trust to you both to keep the secret of its exist- 
ence,” 

“Honour among Hem!” said Brads. 

“Why don’t you say thieves at once?” remon- 
strated Shucks. ‘You always was so delicate, 
Brads.” 

“i's my natur’!” said Brads. “ But if so be, 
Jack, you will give us a hand up out of this hole 
inli of snow, I shall take it kind,” 
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“ And me, too,” said Shucks. ‘That's it!” 

Jagk’s eyes had by this time got accustomed to 
the very dim light upon the Heath, and there was 
a Inll of the wind for a few moments, which 
enabled him to assist the two Paul’s Chickens out 
of the hollow into which they had fallen. 

They were both weak and exhausted, but they 
did manage to walk, inasmuch as the wounds 
they had received did not interfere with the use of 
their feet in any way. 

They were then conducted by Sixteen-stringed 
Jack to the cavern; and, taking Lucy aside, Jack 
spoke earnestly to her. 

‘My dear child, these are two men who have 
but one claim to our kindness.” 

“ What is that, father ?” 

“They would have done all they could for 
me if I had been wounded and helpless as they 
were.” 

“Ah! father, that is indeed a claim; and yet 
we will suppose that they have another.” 

* * No. 11.—Dark Woman. 
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“ Another, dear, have they ?” 

“Yes; they want help, and we have the power 
to help them.” 

“You are ten thousand times better than I am, 
my dear, and you are quite right; so we will do 
what we can for them.” 

Brads and Shucks were so delighted at the 
change from the tempestuous, open Heath to the 
comforts of the cavern, that they felt themselves 
It was found, too, upon examina- 
tion, that the supposed bullet that was in the 
chest of one had only struck him obliquely and 
inflicted a bruise and a wound. The bullet that 
had struck the other had passed through the 
upper portion of the shoulder, and had certainly 
inflicted a bad hurt; but still there was nothing 
particularly to dread in the wounds that those 
two sole surviving Paul’s Chickens had received 
at Doctors’ Commons. 

They told Jack, without reserve, all that had 
taken place; and when they had concluded, Brads 
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said, “‘Now, Jack, we want your opinion. What 
was the meaning of it all?” 
“Yes, what was it?” said Shucks. ‘' Because 


Brads and me, you see, don’t agree about it.” 

Jack smiled sadly, 

“Can you have any doubt,” he said, “on the 
matter? “Do you not both see that the moment 
the ‘Chickens’ demanded their shares of the 
plunder collected by the Dark Woman, she re- 
solved upon your destruction? It is her whom 
you have to thank for what has happened. She 
is a fiend in human shape!” 

“T told you so!” said Shucks, triumphantly. 

“Then I give in,’ said Brads. ‘And now, by 
all that’s” 

“Hush!” said Jack. ‘One act is worth all the 
oaths of vengeance in the world!” 

“So it is!—so it is!” 

“It appears to me that you should retaliate 
upon her, and place her real character in the 
hands of justice.” 

“We will!—we will!” 

“Who and what is she really ?” 

“The Dark Woman she is called, you know.” 

‘Yes; but that is only a name.” 

“ Well—it’s—it’s her name, you see.” 

“But where is she to be found ?” 

Both Brads and Shucks looked nonplussed at 
this question; and Brads said, “ Shucks, old boy, 


| -where is she to be found ?” 


“Don’t know. 

* Not I!” 

‘‘She has played her game well with you all,” 
said Jack, bitterly; ‘but I have a vengeance to 
take upon her as well as you. And yet—yet I feel 
more inclined to leave her alone, if she will leave 
me alone. She is but a woman, after all; and 
it ill becomes me, a man, to talk of vengeance 
against her.” 

Brads and Shucks shook their heads, and looked 
at each other dubiously. 

“Come, come!” added Sixteen-stringed Jack; 
“you had better get some rest now, and you will 
think very differently to-morrow—particularly if 
the sun should shine upon the wilderness of snow 
that lies around us on the old Heath. I have 
some intentions that perhaps you would not mind 
joining in?” 

Jack lowered his voice, so that he should not 
be heard by Lucy, who had returned to her own 
portion of the cavern. 

‘“‘ What are they ?” said Brads. 

** Listen !” 

““Oh, dear me!” said Shucks. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” 

“Jack!” 

Ge Well ?” 

““My dear fellow, there is one thing that ought 
to be settled before we any of us say anything 
further !” 

“What can that be, Shucks ?” 

“Why, you see, Jack, it’s just this ! 
got any tobacco ?” 

“‘Certainly I have.” 

“ And you don’t object fo smoking?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then Pll sit up all night and listen to you, 
Jack; and one thing I will promise beforehand, 
that Til do just what you like, and agree to what 
you like; and if ever I prove a false pal to you, 
Jack, may I lose my right hand!” 


Do you?” 


Have you 


* And me too!” said Brads. “‘ And besides 
Jack, I have got a regular right down solemn 
question to put!” 

“T guess it!” said Jack. 

tc No 2” 

, I do! It is—have I got anything to 
drink ?” 

“ You are as good as a conjuror, Jack!” 

“Thave! Here is some good liquor, such as 
you don’t see every day.” 

“‘ Jack—bless you!” 

Brads and Shucks being thus rendered quite 
comfortable, Jack added in a low voice, What I 
was going to say was this: that with two such as 
you to help me, there might be something done 
at once, that would bring us all three enough to go 
out of England with!” 

“‘ Among the foreigners ?” said Brads. 

“ Well—yes !” 

“T never could abide rats and foreigners in my 
life. Them’s the only two things I don’t like a 
bit.” 

“Well,” added Jack, ‘‘if you object, there is 
no use saying anything further about it; but it 
was a good scheme, in my opinion !” 

“What was it, Jack ?” 

“ Will you join in it?” 

“J will, if Brads will!” 

"wy will, then! Come, Jack, ont with it! Let’s 
know all about it! 

“Tt’s' only ten thousand pounds, or there- 
abouts.” 

“That will do!” said Brads. 

Shucks nodded. 


“Well; the Regent, as you all know, has a_ 


house at East Sheen, near to Richmond, where 
he gives his supper parties when the old King is 
declared to be so bad, that it would not be any- 
thing but an ottrage for the Heir Apparent to sit 
up carousing at any of the royal residences.” 

“To be sure!” 

‘In order, then, to keep secret his riots at that 
place, he goes to it after he has gone to rest, as it 
is supposed, at St. James’s or at Carlton House; 
and the only persons who go with him are Willes, 
his valet, and some one or other of his confidential 
set of riotous friends.” 

“Very good!” said Brads. 
way, if you please, Shucks !” 

“Alls right !—after me. 

‘Go on, Jack!” 

“T propose then, that we lay in wait for him, 
and capture him !” 

“ Ah!” 

“Oh!” 

*¢ And make him draw a cheque on Coutts’s for 
ten thousand pounds, before we let him go. They 


Pass that jug this 


There you are!” 


do these kind of things quite commonly in Italy. 


The prisoner is kept while some one goes with the 
cheque, and if that some one does not return, in 
a certain time, the prisoner is shot!” 

“ Shot ?” said Brads, 

Shucks whistled. 

“But I would not go that length, of course. 
It would be murder,” 

“Very like it.” 

“But his fears will make him think that wa 
should have no such scruples, and the money 
would be got, and then we divide it, and go where 
we please with our respective shares! What say 
you?” 
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“J agree!” said Brads. 

“And I!” said Shucks; “but we must both 
get a little better than we are now.” 

“OF course,” said Jack, “and you can lie by 
quietly here until you do, while I will go to London 
and make the necessary inquiries, so that we may 
be certain of our game when we seek it.” 

“Jack, you are a trump!” said Brads. 

‘A out and out trump!” echoed Shucks. 
“« Good night! 

Shucks rolled himself up on the floor, and fell 
fast asleep. 


“That ain’t a bad idea,” said Brads. ‘I feels 
as if I could sleep for a month,” 
* Rest, then, in safety,” said Jack. ‘I am not 


fatigued, and am much in the habit of keeping 
watch in the night time. The storm has abated, 
and I may perhaps look out upon the Heath ; but 
be assured you are both in the most perfect safety 
here.” 

Before Jack had got to the end of this speech, 
both Brads and Shucks were fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ALLAN FEARON FINDS THAT HE HAS AN ENEMY 
WHO IS NOT TOC BE DESPISED, AND ONLY 
ESCAPES WITH HIS LIFE, 


We have casually stated that Allan Fearon was 
in the service of a manufacturer of gold lace, and 
a man who dealt generally in ornaments, swords, 
buckles, and all the paraphernalia of military and 
ornamental state and magnificence. 

The employer of Allan was dealt with by the 
Court, and particularly by the Regent, who had 
a sort of Oriental taste for such matters, being 
always fond of what was glittering, and presented 
many colours to the eye. 

Upon this fact, then, that Allan Fearon was 
in the employment of one who was dependent upon 
Court, Sir Hinckton Moys founded his hopes 
venge upon the young man. 
hat he should forget or forgive the affront 
that had been put upon him in Covent Garden 
Market, was not a likely thing. He felt the most 
bitter and vindictive revengeful feelings against 
Allan, and he could not rest satisfactorily until he 
had planned and executed some revenge. 

It would have been quite easy, considering the 
influence that the Regent and his satellites had 
over the gold-lace merchant, to have induced 
him to discharge Allan from his service. 

A very few words, indeed, would have sufficed 
for such a purpose, but would that be revenge 
enough for such a man as Sir Hinckton Moys? 
Certainly not. 

Something more complete, more subtle, and more 
diabolical, alone would suit him. 

That something he set about as soon as he 
could free himself from the entanglements at the 
Palace, consequent upon the affair of the mock 
marriage with Annie Gray. 

Little did poor Allan imagine that he was 
about to become the victim of a plot as cruel as it 
was wicked. 

Indeed, in the pure mind of this noble-hearted 
young man, there could be found no defence 
against the machinations of such a person as Sir 
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Hinckton Moys, because he, Allan Fearon, could 
have no conception of such baseness. 

It was asif one man were to attack another with 
some terrible destructive weapon, of which that 
other had no idea. 

The weapon was treachery of the worst descrip- 
tion. 

Brief was the happiness of poor Allan—brief 
and fleeting as a winter's day of that cold and 
sterile season, There was a strange feeling of 
coming misfortune on the mind of Marian, but 
she would not dim the happiness of Allan by 
forebodings ; and as they had put up the banns 
of their marriage at St. Martin’s Church, they 
looked upon each other with all the loving tender- 
ness of those who felt that their path in life 
would be the same, and that they should tread it 
together, with satisfaction and joy. 

To be sure, the conduct of Annie was one of 
those shadows in the landscape which lent a 
sombre tint to the happiness of Marian, but she 
strove to conceal the deep sense that she had of 
what she knew must be at last the unhappiness of 
Annie. 

And Allan knew well and respected the feslings 
that prompted Marian to say but little of Annie, 
although the frequent sigh and the silent tear 
would show that she was not absent from her 
thoughts. 

We will take one brief glance at those poor 
rooms in Martlett’s Court, which had been in the 
occupation of the sisters, but of which Marian 
was now the sole tenant. 

It is morning—not very early morning, for the 
season was one of such intense bitterness, that all 
the occupations of every-day life were put back, 
and people were loth to leave their beds, where 
alone they escaped from the chilling influence of 
the low temperature that still continued. 

Many, too, would not rise until the thousands 
of fires that were lit in London had had some 
effect, however slight, upon the general atmo- 
sphere. . 

But Marian Gray was not of that number; she 
had risen pretty nearly at her accustomed hour, 
and was busy at her work. 

She had drawn her little work-table close to 
the fire. It was but a small fire, for fuel was 
frightfully dear. 

The window-panes were covered with rich de- 
vices in frost, and there they remained, despite 
the fire in the room, 

Strange howling sounds came from the streets, 
for gangs of people, frozen out from different em-. 
ployments, were parading the thoroughfares, im- 
ploring charity for themselves and their starving 
families. 

It was a dreadful time for the poor. 

And Marian felt it bitterly—not so much on 
her own account, or for her own sake, but for the 
suffering she saw around her. 

Oh! what would she have done if that one 
gleam of sunshine which represented the love of 
Allan Fearon had not irradiated her heart. 

Her sister dead to her! 

No friend—no mother—no father! Poor, cold, 
and dependent, with the cries of famishing people 
in her ears! Alas! Marian felt that her courage 
must have given way but for the love of Allan 
Fearon. 

And now, as she sat at work in that cold, poor 
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room, with the feeble fire in the grate, and thought 
of her sister, the tears fell one by one upon the 
glittering spangles she was fastening to some 
gaudy theatrical costume, and she sighed as 
though her heart would break. 

| But now she pauses. 

| The thread she was about to break hangs sus- 
pended in her hand. 

A bright flush begins to steal over cheek and 

brow. She casts one pardonable glance at the little 
cracked mirror which hangs over the chimney- 
piece. What has she heard ? 
| A step upon the stair. 
' Ah! how well she knows that step! It is 
Allan Fearon. The cadence of it is one of the 
light and pleasant airs which haunt her mind. 
She cannot be deceived. It is Allan’s step; and, 
in another moment, there is a tap at the door. 

Marian presses her hand upon her heart for a 
moment to still its wild, tumultuous beating; and 
then her “‘Come in!” is in little more than a 
whisper. 

“ Dear—dear Marian!” 

“*‘ Allan—dear Allan !” 

They are hand in hand in another moment; 
and the cold, and the distress, and all evil and 
melancholy thoughts are forgotten as Marian 
looks in the eyes of her lover—of her husband. 

‘‘T have snatched a moment, Marian, to run in 
to see you.” 

“Yes, Allan; it is very kind of you.” 

‘* So selfish, too!” 

“Selfish? You selfish 2” 

Allan Fearon laughed. 

“Yes, dear Marian; for what can be a dearer 
delight to me than to see you ?” 

Marian now smiled, and she shivered slightly. 

“Ah! this room is so cold for you!” said Allan. 
“Y feel quite unhappy, when I am so warm at the 
warehouse, which has so many fires in it.” 

“But I am glad of that, Allan. At least, you 
owe Mr. Webber that much, since he shows a 
consideration for his employed people, and keeps 
them warm!” 

Allan shook his head. 

“Qh, no, no!” 

“No, Allan, do you say?” 

“Yes, dear! It is to keep the rust from the 
military accoutrements, and the damp from the 
gold and silver lace, that Mr. Webber has the 
great fires for.” 

“Well, Allan, you must take, you know, what 
good comes without too severely criticising it.” 

“YT will—I do! But surely, dear, you might 
have a better fire?” 

Marian shook her head. 

‘Did you see in the Courier, Allan, that a 
whole family of poor people were frozen to death 
at, Lambeth ?” 

“No; but it is very sad.” 

‘“‘T will not complain, for I am not frozen to 
death, you see, Allan.” 

“You tremble, though, with cold.” 

‘These spangles are like little bits of ice. But 
I am so much warmer now. I think, Allan, you 
must have brought with you some of that warmth 
you talk of at Mr. Webber’s warehouse.” 

“Would I could!—would I could! But now, 
dear Marian, I want to ask you something.” 

“Yes, Allan.” 

“Do you think that —that-——” 
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you had some money, and I wanted some, and— 
and—that is to say, if I—no, I mean you—I 
want to ask if you would think me unkind if you 
could help me, and I were, in the pride of my 
heart, to refuse to let you ?” 

“Oh! yes, I would; because you know, Allan, 
that if I could help you, and you would not let 
me, I should say, ‘Oh! pride—pride! why will 
you make my Allan refuse me a great pleasure ?” 

“That is it!” said Allan; “ that is it!” 

“ But I cannot help you, Allan!” 

“You can help though, dear, refusing me a 
great pleasure.” 

“* Ah, I see! 

. “For I can help you!” 

There was a jingling sound on the table—it was 
the sound of money. 

Marian turned very pale. 

“Nay, do not look so, dear Marian! I have 
more money than I want. It is cold and metallic 
—I want it to turn to light and warmth here, for 
you. ‘Take it, dear Marian, for are we not one in 
heart and soul—one in love—and shall we not 
soon be one in all things, when our union is 
complete ?” 

Marian burst into tears. 

“Dear, dear wife! you will not refuse me this 
great pleasure ?” 

“No, Allan, no, I cannot—I will not! Heaven 
bless you ever, Allan! I have not broken my 
fast to-day; and—and until this bit of spangled . 
robe is finished, I shall get nothing.” 

“Good heaven!” said Allan Fearon. 

He clasped Marian for one moment to his heart, 
and then, without another word, he ran from the 
room and from the house. 

But Allan was not long gone. He came back 
with a basket on his arm—there were in it hot 
rolls, fresh butter, delicate slices of ham, tea and 
coffee—quite a repast; and then, with tears in 
both their eyes, this happy pair sat down and 
partook of what he had brought; and Allen wou! 
put on all the fuel that Marian had ate 
the fire, and it burnt cheerfully and well, an? 
room glowed with warmth, and the frost upon i.e 
window panes melted away—away like human 
hopes—away, too, like many human fears; for 
imagination conjures up as many baseless appre- 
hensions, as it does glowing images of happiness, 
that never dawn upon the heart. 

Little did Allan imagine that there was a sea of 
troubles in store for him, and that that was the 
first and last meal that he and Marian would ever 
partake of together in those rooms. 

And little did she fancy that there was a cloud 
rising from the horizon of her happiness, that 
would overcast it all, and make her heart bleed 
with agony. 

The villain Moys was at work. 

At that very time that Allan Fearon and 
Marian Gray were enjoying that little extempo- 
rised breakfast, in Martlett’s Court, the private 
carriage of Sir Hinckton Moys was standing at 
the door of Webber, the gold-lace merchant. 

A very little inquiry had let Sir Hinckton 
know that that was where Allan Fearon was em- 
ployed, and his errand was one of woe to him. 

The lace merchant was all obsequiousness, for 
he knew the position which Moys held with the 
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Regent, and anticipated a good order; for which, 


although he might not be paid for some years, yet 
as he meant to charge double price, was quite as 
well. 

With many bows, Webber marshalled Sir Hinck- 
ton to the warmest part of his shop, and then rub- 
bing his hands one over the other, he put on that 
ballet sort of a smile which tradesmen delight in, 
as he remarked, ‘Still cold, Sir Hinckton Moys! 
The weather still very cold!” 

“ Very.” 

“ A good deal colder than yesterday, I think, 
sir !” 

“ Likely enough, but I don’t know.” 

“ Of course not. Of course not, Sir Hinckton— 
it’s only the lower classes that it is of much im- 
portance to, and that don’t concern us.” 

“Not in the least. The Regent wants new 
sword-knots, and a complete new uniform as Colonel 
in Chief of the Cavalry.” 

“Yes! Certainly—certainly !” 

“And if you have any new embroidery pat- 
terns, his Royal Highness would see them.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mr. Webber, as though his feel- 
ings were quite overpowered at the recollection; 
“we have asweet thing in gold, now—quite new !” 

“Very well! You can send it te the Palace.” 

Webber bowed low. 

“© And I want, for myself, a new uniform as De- 
puty Lieutenant.” 

“Tt shall be made, Sir Hinckton.” 

‘Have you any bullion sword-knots, very 
rich.” 

“The best!” 

“Very well! Send some on approval with the 
embroidery patterns.” 

“T will, Sir Hinckton. Do you think, sir, 
that there is any change in his Royal Highness ?” 

“ Well—yes !” 

ae Ah ) 

‘“‘ A little stouter, I fancy.” 

‘Then I shall have to get a look at him!” 

You had better. To-morrow, or the next day, 
yon.can.come, stand in Willes’s room, and see his 
wi -oghness as he passes, and then you can 
jw .»if any alteration in the patterns will be re- 
quited.” 

“Certainly, Sir Hinckton—certainly! I thought 
his Royal Highness was getting stouter.” 

“You had better not say so where he can hear 


“Very well! I think that is all.” 

Sir Hinckton rose and made two steps from the 
fire, and then, while a glance shot from his eyes 
that would at once have let any one know he was 
full .of evil thoughts, he said, “By the by, 
Webber, you have in your employment a young 
fellow of the name of Fearon ?” 

“‘T have, Sir Hinckton.” 

‘He seems a very good sort of young man ?” 

“Very. He is honesty itself, and he is as 
diligent as he is honest. He is really a treasure. 
I reduced his wages two shillings, and he only 
said, ‘ Very well.’” 

“Ah, well, well! I think—if——You know 
you send to the Palace to-day ?” 

“*T certainly shall.” 

“It will be as well to send him.” 

“T will, Sir Hinckton.” 

“The Prince likes, if by chance he sees any | 
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one, that they should be something superior to 


common porters or messengers.” 

“IT will come myself.” 

“Certainly not—certainly not! 
stand that quite clearly.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, Sir Hinckton!” 

“Very good! That is all, I think. Good day!” 

“Good day, Sir Hinckton,—good day.” 

Webber followed Sir Hinckton Moys to his 
carriage, and then the Court parasite turned, and 
fixing a look upon Webber, that made him shrink 
back, he said, “I would not have you let that 
young man know that I suggested his coming to 
the Palace. It might have a bad effect.” 

“A bad effect ?” | 

“Yes, Don’t you see, he would begin to think 
his fortune was made, and would be too proud to 
serve you.” 

“To be sure, Sir Hinckton.” 

‘Don’t mention it.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was gone. 

Webber put his finger by the side of his nose, 
and reflected, 

“What does all this mean? What do they 
want with young Fearon? Who has taken a 
fancy to him, I wonder? The young fellow is 
good-looking! Lor’ bless me! who knows? Some 
Court lady, perhaps? I was going to take an- 
other shilling off his wages, but I will put the 
two on again. Who knows what may happen? 
Bless us all! Ah, Allan, my good friend, how 
are you now?” 

Allan Fearon had just retunred, radiant and 
happy, from his interview with Marian; but he 
was so astonished at this sudden kindness on the 
part of Webber, that he stood still on the threshold 
of the warehouse in surprise. 

‘*Come in, my dear Allan,—come in.” 

“Oh, he is mad!” thought Allan. 

“Why, you must be cold!” 

“Tt is cold, sir.” 

“Come to the fire—come to the fire! We shall 
have some more snow ?” 

“] think so, sir.” 

“ Well, Allan, you took my taking off two 


Pray under- 


| shillings from your weekly wages so kindly that 


it has deeply touched me; deeply, here—here !” 

No doubt the lace-merchant meant to place his 
hand upon his breast, but not having a clear 
notion where that region was situated, he substi- 
tuted his stomach instead. 

‘Indeed, sir!” 

“Yes. And to show you that such is the fact, 
I will not only put on the two shillings again, 
but add one more to your stipend.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“And I hope and expect that we shall always 
be capital friends, each always willing and happy 
to do what he can for the other.” 

“I hope so, sir.” 

“Tam sure of it. Hem! Well, when you are 
yuite rested, Allan, I want you to go to the 
Palace.” 

‘* Very well, sir.” 

It was not a pleasant task for Allan to have to 
perform, but he did not think himself justified in 
making any remark about where he should be 
sent, so long as he took the wages of Webber. 

“Very well, sir,” said Allan. ‘I can go when 
you like.” 
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“I will send a porter with you. 
some new embroidery patterns for the Prince of 
Wales to choose from; and you can take them in, 
and the porter will wait for you until you come 
out, you know.” 
| “Very well, sir; I am quite ready, whenever 
| you please to send me.” 
| The packet of new embroidery was made up, 
/ and Allan, with a porter at his heels, made his 
way towards St. James’s Palace. 

Now, Allan could not divest his mind, as he 
went along, of thoughts of Annie Gray. He 
knew perfectly well that Sir Hinckton Moys, with 
whom she had gone off in the carriage from 
Covent Garden, was a‘Court minion, but he had 
no further information on the subject. 

Yet a sort of presentiment seemed to come over 
| him that there was more than met the eye in 

this message to St. James’s; and when he coupled 


it with the extraordinary friendliness and liberality 
of Webber, he felt convined that he was on the 
eve of some more than commonly exciting adven- 
ture. 

| Allan was right. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


GIVES AN INSIGHT INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE 
PALACE, AND SHOWS THAT ALL IS NOT GOLD 
THAT GLITTERS. 

| Tue prognostication of Webber, the gold-lace 

merchant, that “We should have more snow,” 

was amply confirmed by the time Allan Fearon 
reached St. James’s Palace. 

The flakes of frozen particles descended with a 
| steadiness and perseverance that set at defiance 
| the north-west wind. 
| Allan was glad to honse himself in the Palace; 

and the porter at once made his way to the 
kitchen, where he knew he could warm his blood 
at a royal fire. 

There was one entrance to the Palace from one 
of the courts where all persons coming on such 
business as Allan’s had to go, and he was duly 
received by the servant in royal livery, who, when 
he said that he came from the lace-merchant’s, 
Webber, replied at once, ‘Oh, yes! that is right. 
You are to come this way.” 

Allan followed him. 

“This parcel,” he said, “is, I believe, for the 
Regent to see.” 

“Very well. Follow on!” 

The servant led the way up one of the back 
staircases; and then along a long picture gallery 
of portraits to a door that was covered with crim- 
son baize. 

_At this door the servant listened for a moment; 
and then he said, ‘‘ All’s right! Come on!” 

The crimson baize door covered an ordinary 
wooden one, and that led into the first of a suite 
of rooms, which were very costly in their furniture 
and appointments, and through which the servant 
trod with a kind of reverence, which impressed 
Allan with an opinion that they were some of the 
private apartments of the royal family. 

“ Are these the Regent’s rooms ?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the man, “they are, and they 
are not,—if you can understand that. He comes 
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It is with | into them at times; but he don’t live in them. I 


thought some one else was here.” 

Allan did not like to say ‘*‘ Who?” so he merely 
slightly inclined his head in acknowledgment of 
what the man had said, and followed him. 

The whole suite of these rooms was passed 
through until they reached the last; and then 
the servant paused, and said, ‘‘ You will wait 
here.” ” 

‘Very well.” 

“Mr. Willes will come to you.” 

“That will do.” 

“T will take your parcel to him, and tell him 
where you are. Pray sit down.” 

“Thank you.” 

Allan Fearon did sit down; and being alone, 
he looked curiously about him at the room in 
which he was. It was an octagonal shaped apart- 
ment; and the panels were half-way from the floor 
of polished oak. The remaining distance was 
covered with a rich crimson flock paper, with gilt 
flowers over it. 

The furniture of the room was very handsome 
indeed, although the gilding on the chairs was 
rather'the worse for wear. 

There were several doors apparently opening 
from this apartment beside the one at which Allan 


Fearon had entered; and there was one of those . 


doors which was open about two or three inches, 
and apparently led into another room, which, 
however, the natural good breeding of Allan pre- 
vented him even from looking into. 

Soon, however, he had cause to do so. 

Firstly, he heard a bell ring rather sharply; 
and then a door was shut rather hastily, and then 
he heard a voice. 

“Tt will not be possible,” said the voice, ‘to 
come to any decision on matters of taste without 
you. Come, now, what of these new embroidery 
patterns 2” 

The voice was not in the next room, but from 
a room beyond, the door of which must manifestly 
either be open, or it must communicate with the 
next room in some very easy way. 

The fact was, that the second room, in point of 
distance from Allan Fearon, communicated with 
the first one by meaus merely of a velvet curtain, 
which could be drawn over an arched opening that 
led from one to the other. 

On the side of the opening, though, that was 
next to the first room, there was, drawn right 
across, a heavy gilt sofa, which would be difficult 
to move. 

But Allan did not see either that or the curtains, 
as yet. 

It was the voice that spoke in reply to this 
demand for an opinion regarding the embroidery, 
that transfixed all his attention. | 

‘‘ Really, I know so little about such things,” 
replied some one, “and Iam so busy trying on 
the sapphires you gave me, that I can’t attend— 
indeed I can't; and I want the sledge you pro- 
ised me, and the cream-coloured ponies to 
draw it, and I want the suite of miniver furs.” 
“You shall have all, my dear girl!” replied the 
first voice. 

Allan turned as pale as death, and then the 
warm blood flushed up to the roots of his hair. 
The female voice was that of Annie Gray—his 
Marian’s sister. 

The male voice was not that of the man he had 
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assailed in Covent Garden Market. Whose was it, 
then? Whose could it be? 

The Regent's ! 

Then Annie was the last new mistress of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Allan clasped his hands over his eyes, as he 
moaned rather than said to himself, ‘ Unhappy, 
unhappy gitl; she little knows her fate! The 
toy of a few days—possibly weeks, and then cast 
aside to perish and be forgotten!” 

The conversation between the Prince and Annie 
Gray continued. 

The Prince was laughing. 

“ And so you will have a sledge ?” 

You said I should.” . 

“Well, you shall. 
winter.” 

“ Yes; and you said another thing.” 

“¢ What was that?” 

“That I should be a duchess.” 

“So you shall, you exacting little creature! 
And there was another thing I said!” 

“ What ?—what? I forget!” 

“JT said that if beauty made nobility, you 
would have all the titles in the world!” 

“ Ah, so you did!” 

“You wanted some money, too, I think ?” 

“Yes ; oh, yes!” 

“You said you wanted to send some to your 
sister, I recollect. You see, I forget nothing that 
you say, my dear!” 

‘Well, well! on second thoughts, there it 
goes.” 

“ What?” 

“The bracelet. I have broken it, and the 
pearls are all rolling about the floor.” 

‘“‘ Never mind.” 

*¢ Oh, I don’t mind a bit !” 

Annie laughed in a ringing, artificial sort of 
way, that struck with a cold chill upon the heart 
of poor Allan Fearon; and he thought to himself, 
“T would not have Marian hear that laugh for all 
the wealth in London.” 

“Well,” added the Prince, “‘ what were you 
about to say, you little provoking creature ?” 

“Why, I think, on second thoughts, that people 
who get their living by work and all that, ought 
not to be interfered with. So I won't trouble 
about any relations.” 

_ “You are quite right.” 

“Of course I am!” 

“T don’t trouble myself about relations !” 

“Oh, you are a Prince, and need not! 
are a King!” 

“Not yet.” 

“But you will be, as soon as the old King is 
dead.” 

“Oh, yes!” f 

“Ts he dreadfully mad ?” 

** As usual.” 

‘¢T should like to see him!” 

“You? Why?” 

“Tt would be such fun, would it not ?” 

The Prince laughed, and then Annie laughed. 
It was the same cold, glittering laugh that Allan 
had already heard from her lips. 

Then there was the sound of some light-ringing 
bell, and some chairs were moved, and some words 
were uttered in another voice; and Allan then 
heard the Regent say loudly, ‘Certainly, my dear, 
before ten; but it is a Council, andI must go.” 
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A door closed, and then all was still. 

Allan Fearon wiped from his brow a cold dew 
that had broken out upon it, and he could have 
wept to think of the degradation of the fair girl, 


who there talked and laughed the few smiling - 


hours away, before ruin and disgrace, and per- 
chance want, would be her portion. He was 
roused, then, by the-voice of Annie singing. It was 
the old song of 

‘“Where are you going to, my pretty maid?” 

He had often heard her sing it at the poor 
rooms in Martlett’s Court, and it afiected him to 
tears to hear her now in her gilded cage. 

*‘T will speak to her! I will yet try to rescue 
this fair soul from destruction!” said Allan to him- 
self. ‘I will make an effort, even here, beneath the 
roof of thetempter! She shaJl not fall wholly un- 
aided! For the sake of love, of virtue, of Marian, 
I will speak to her!” 

The state of mind that Allan Fearon was in 
perhaps had the effect of greatly blinding him to 
the possible consequences of this movement he was 
about to make. He forgot that he was in the 
Royal Palace of St. James’s: he forgot that he 
was surrounded by the unscrupulous creatures of 
the Regent: he forgot the position which he held 
there, as the mere messenger of Webber: he forgot 
all, but that the sister of her whom he loved was 
there, and that it was yet possible for him to save 
her. 

He did not ask himself if it were not already 
too late. 

‘6 Annie! Annie!” cried Allan Fearon, as he 
pushed open the door, the partial opening of which 
had enabled him to hear what hehad. “Annie! 
Annie, let me see you! Let me speak to you!” 

The room into which he hastily made his way 
was but a small one: there was no carpet on the 
floor in the regular way, but over the middle of the 
floor, leaving a wide margin all around it of fine 
polished oak, there was a rich piece of tapestry, 
with a broad crimson silk fringe to it. 

A chair was in Allan’s way—a heayy arm- 
chair, that had upon its seat an ebony desk and 
some ornaments in china. 

The haste with which Allan flung the door that 
divided him from this room, and the headlong 
way in which he entered it, made him overlook 
the chair for a moment. 

He struck against it, and it was prejected for-~ 
wards hefore him into the middle of the room. 

At that same moment, Annie, hearing his voice 
pronouncing her name, which she may or may not 
have recognised, drew aside the tapestry curtain 
which shut the room in which she had been con- 
versing with the Regent from the other. 

She appeared on the other side of the weighty 
sofa we have before mentioned. 

“ Annie! Annie!” cried Allan Fearon. 

* Allan Fearon here !” she exclaimed with un- 
feigned surprise. 

The chair that he had projected before him 
paused in its career in the middle of the room, 
and in another moment the square of tapestry 
carpet sunk and doubled up around it, and chair 
and carpet were immediately precipitated through 
what was then a palpable square hole in the very 
centre of the floor. 

Allan had just time to recover enough to stop 
himself, or down he must have gone after the 
chair. 
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Annie Gray uttered a cry of surprise and 
terror. 

Allan, with his hands above his head, looked 
the picture of astonishment. . 

‘““Good heavens!” he cried; “ what is this ?” 

Annie was now as pale and blanched as if death 
were about to claim her as its victim. 

Then, as they both fixed their eyes upon the 
open chasm in the floor, they saw that it was 
slowly and gradually diminishing. 

From both sides there crept onwards two sliding 
pieces of flooring, and then they joined in the 
middle, and the floor was whole. 

But the carpet and chair were gone. 

And had not Allan in his haste encountered 
that chair, he, too, would have gone. 

Was it a plot? 

Was it an accident, or some demoniac design 
for his destruction ? 

If he had heard the awful imprecations of Sir 
Hinckton Moys, in a room below, when the chair 
and the carpet came down without Allan, he would 
have been able to come to some conclusion on the 
subject. 

The fact was, that this trap in the floor was one 
of the secrets of old St. James’s Palace, when that 
suite of rooms formed a portion of the old monas- 
tery on which it is founded. 

The plan was one concocted by Sir Hinckton 
Moys. He knew of the opening that by a simple 
means could be left in the floor, and it was he 
who had ordered Allan to be placed in a room 
where he could not but overhear the Prince and 
Annie. He trusted that something of what had 
happened would happen, but he only failed in 
the principal part of his design. 

Allan did rush forward, regardless of all possi- 
bilities and consequences, to speak to Annie, but 
he did not fall down the trap in the floor. 

No wonder that Sir Hinckton Moys was furious. 

Then Annie, with a look of terror, and so faint 
an expression that it was doubtful if she might 
not then and there fall into a swoon, stepped back 
and sunk upon a sofa that was in the room 
beyond. 

Allan rapidly recovered his powers of speech 
and action, both of which had been for a few 
moments suspended by the startling event we 
have described. He bounded forward, and with a. 
leap cleared the panels which had closed over the 
aperture in the floor. 

He was wise not to trust them. 

_ He sprung over the heavy sofa that filled the 
width of the arched opening between the two 
rooms, and he stood before the shrieking girl, to 
remonstrate with her—to call up in his aid, her' 
better nature—to implore her to save herself ! 

Sir Hinckton Moys had failed in bringing’ 
about the death of Allan, which he would have: 
said was entirely his own fault, for intruding im 
portions of the Palace where he, had no right, and! 
he ae done the last thing he would have wished 
to do. 

He had brought about an.. interview betweem 
Allan Fearon and his victim., Annie Gray. 

Annie trembled excessively. She felt as if 
Allan came armed with an authority to tear her 
away from the scene of her -zuilty splendour, and 
for the moment all the pans and agonies of re- 
morse came over her. 

Allan spoke to her. 


With what a voice he spoke—what a compound 
it was of grief, remonstrance, and affection ! 

‘‘ Annie, Annie!—in the name of heaven and of 
earth—of God in heaven, and of your pure and 
gentle sister upon earth—I conjure you to have 
compassion !” 

“ Compassion ?” she faltered. 

‘Yes. Upon yourself—upon yourself, Annie ! 
With me—with me, now! I implore you to 
come with me! Oh, save yourself, and fly from 
this place!” 

6b Fly °” 

She seemed to speak as if she hardly knew 
what she said, and as if she could only catch at 
some word of his to repeat. 

“Yes. Fly from despair, from degradation, 
from guilt, and from misery! It cannot be too 
late !” 

“Too late!” she said. 

“Oh, fearful words! ‘Too late!’” 

Annie burst into a passion of tears. She wrung 
her hands—she screamed and wept. 

“Come, come!” said Allan. “TI will fight a 
passage for vou, if needs be, from this place. 
Only come! You will find affection where you 
ever found it—on a sister’s bosom! You will 
find protection from me! Come, come, come !” 

But with that passion of tears, all the despair 
and all the feeling of this young girl seemed to 
have passed away. She had been, so to speak, 
taken by surprise; and the sight of Allan had 
brought back to her thoughts of the period of her 
innocence, when she was with her sister, poor but 
happy. 

She, perhaps, knew too well likewise that those 
fatal words, ‘Too late!” were true, and so she 
resolved to brave the fate she could no longer 
control. Pride took possession of her. 

Annie stopped her tears. 

She rose and stamped on the floor. 

‘How dare you?—how dare you? What am 
I to you?—what are youto me? I am what I 
am, and all your squalid poverty, your fine senti- 
mental misery, I cast from me! I will not come 
with you!” 

* Alas! alas!” 

“Yes, I scorn you; and you can tell my sister, 
who has sent you——” 

“No, no !” 

“You can tell her that she is at liberty to take 
her course, and that I reserve to myself the same 
liberty to take mine !” 

Allan was silent for a few moments, during 
which he looked compassionately, and yet with 
some mixture of surprise, into the face of Annie. 

“Can this be possible?” he said. / 

“T do not contend or reason with you 
Begone !” 

‘“‘ Annie Gray!” 

“T will not hear you!” 

“Farewell, then, once and for ever! I have 
but one shadow of a right to speak to you!” 

‘None! none!” 

“As your sister’s husband !” 

“But not mine! Begone! I will not be lec- 
tured! I will not be remonstrated with, or threat- 
ened by you! I hate you!” 

“T do not want you to love me. But, oh, 
Annie, it is yourself that I do not wish you to 
hate!” 

“ Begone, I say !” 
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“One moment!” 

“Not a fraction of a moment! 
help! Iam mistress here !” 

Oh, wretched word! 

Annie screamed with passion. She seized a 
small bell that was upon a marble table, and rang 
it furiously—so furiously indeed that she defeated 
her own object, and scarcely produced any sound 
from it at all. 

Allan Fearon bowed his head before the storm 
of rage and violence. 

“Be it so!” he said. “ Annie Gray, farewell!” 

He vaulted over the sofa, and passed through 
the room with the trap in it. He had forgotten it; 
and had not the boards been then fast in their 
places, he would still, with his eyes open to the 
danger, have met with the fate that had been de- 
signed for him, and Sir Hinckton Moys would 
have been gratified. , 

But such was not to be. 

No. 12.—Dark Woman, 


I will ring for 


Allan reached the room in which he had been 
waiting in safety. 

He closed the door of communication between 
if and the room with the trap; and as he did so, 
he said in mournful tones, “ Yes, she hag said it! 
It is too late to save her!” : 


Looking evidently frightened, the same servant 


who had with such particularity shown him into 
that room, entered it. 

“ The—the Regent hag seen the patterns.” 

“ Well 2” 

‘‘And—and his Royal Highness will let Mr. 
Webber know as to which he approves.” 

“That is well! You will be so good as to tell 


his Royal Highness from me, Allan Fearon, that, 


he or his assistants are very clumsy, when they 
open a trap, to leave anything in the way.” 
“‘The—a—his Highness—I don’t comprehend.” 
“T am sorry to think that you do comprehend, 
and only too well.” 
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The servant, who was a creature of Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys’s, said not another word, but preceded 
Allan from the Palace to the door at which he 
had entered it, and then summoned the porter to 
‘carry the parcel of patterns for him. 

As Allan passed out, there was a pair of eyes 
watching him from a small round window in one 
of the turrets. 

Those eyes belonged to Sir Hinckton Moys, and 
as he saw the young man depart unscathed, he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘ We shall meet again! Yes, 
we shall meet again! Revenge will keep !” 


ae 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


£HE DARK WOMAN RECEIVES SOME IMPORTANT 
INTELLIGENCE, AND MAKES A NEW ALLY IN 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS. 


Ir was rather late on that same day that Allan 
Fearon had run so fearful a risk at St. James’s 
Palace, that the Countess de Launy, alias the 
Dark Woman, sat in that small private room 
in her magnificent West End house, brooding over 
the past and the present. 

She was awakened from her reverie by an an- 
nouncement of a visitor, by the page who spe- 
cially attended upon her; and finding upon inquiry 
that this visitor was no other than the Regent’s 
valet, Willes, she ordered him to be at once ad- 
mitted. 

Willes had quite a budget of intelligence to give 
to her, whom he now looked upon in the light of 
some one employing him, and to whom his best 
services were due. 

Fear of what the Countess knew was however 
“ mainspring of Willes’s actions in regard to 

er. 

Willes approached with a humble look and bowed 
low, as he said, “‘Madam, if you will be good 
enough to hear me, I have quite a strange story 
to tell you.” 

“Of the Palace ?” 

“Yes; it happened at the Palace!” 

** Go on.” 

“It appears then, my lady, that the girl who is 
named Annie Gray has got a lover !” 

“Indeed! Well, after all, it is not to be won- 
dered at !” 

“Yes, my lady ; and he and Sir Hinckton Moys, 
as I find from Jobbins, Sir Hinckton’s own man, 
had quite a sort of fight together: and strange 
to say, that very young man was sent to the 
Palace by Webber, the gold-lace man, with pat- 
terns for the Regent, and Sir Hinckton tried to 
play him a trick.” 

“What trick ?” 

“Merely to let him fall through a trap in the 
floor, about twenty feet.” 

‘Did he fall ?” 

“No; he had good luck.” 

Willes then detailed to the Countess what had 
happened to Allan Fearon, and added, “I know, 
from what Jobbins tells me, that Sir Hinckton 
Moys would do anything in the world for any- 
body who would help him to revenge on Allan 
Fearon.” ‘ 

* Indeed !” 

“Yes; and so I thought.” 
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““ Well, what did you think ?” 

“T thought that, as he was on such good terms 
with the Regent, and knew all his secrets, that if 
you were to make an alliance with him, promising 
him revenge against Allan Fearon, and giving it 
to him, that he would do all you might wish in 
the Palace, and with the Regent, in the way 
of finding out anything you might want to 
know.” 

A look of satisfaction came over the face of the 
Countess as she replied, “‘ You are right. And I 
may tell you that I have a higher appreciation of 
your ability than I had, Willes.” 

Willes bowed. 

‘I will think of it.” 

“Do, my lady.” | 

“This Sir Hinckton Moys is a bold, bad 
man ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“Who has neither conscience, humanity, nor 
pity 2?” 

“ That’s him!” said Willes, eagerly. 

The Countess reflected for a few moments; 
and then she added, “‘ You know well the house 
of the astrologer, Astorath ?” 

“'Yes!—oh, yes!” 

“Are you aware if Sir Hinckton Moys ever 
visited him ?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Find a means, then, of insinuating that, in 
addition to foretelling the future, and finding out 
the past, Astorath can help people safely to re-— 
venge.” 

“T will.” 

‘Let me know, then, if he should say he 
visit the astrologer; and when.” 

“It shall be done.” 

“ And this girl—is she content ?” 

“ At present, yes.” 

‘¢ How long will it last ?” 

“The Regent will be tired of her, I daresay, in 
about a couple of months.” 

* And then ?” 

‘‘ She will be sent away.” 

“To starve ?” : 

Willes shrugged his shoulders. 

“She may do well enough if she looks well 
about her; but if she should turn disagreeable 
and troublesome, why she will be taken care of.” 

‘‘ How ?” 

“ A madhouse !” 

The Countess shook in every limb. 

“Yes, yes,” she said; ‘that is it! But. she 
may possibly escape; and, with the desire of 
vengeance in her heart and brain, will—will 
Go on! What were you saying? What else 
have you to tell me, Willes ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, madam, but that I am now, as ever, 
at your service in all things.” 

“That is well. You shall find that my service 
is one that never goes unrewarded. It involves 
protection as well as payment.” 

Willes bowed low. 

The Countess inclined her head, which Willes, 
with his Court culture, took as a hint that he 
might go—in fact, that his audience was at an | 
end; and he departed at once, with every demon- 
stration of respect for the mistress he served better 
than he served his master, the Prince Regent. 

The Dark Woman remained for a long time 
alone, and in deep thought. Then she rang for | 
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the page who attended upon her, and gave an 
order that Binks should come to her, 

The ruffianly criminal whom she had saved 
from prison and from death was soon in her 
presence. He was called, not by his name, in the 
household of the Countess, but by a number— 
Number Two was understood to mean Binks. 

So Number Two made his appearance; and the 
Dark Woman looked steadily in his eyes as she 
said, ‘‘You have been but a short time in my 
service ; nevertheless, I desire to know if you are 
satisfied with it ?” 

“T am.” 

“¢ Fully 2” 

“TY should think so!” 

“That is well! I.now wish you to go-to the 
City, and to make inquiry carefully and cau- 
tiously, by no means letting any one know that it 
is on my account, what became of the men who 
were fired at by a party of the Guards in a house 
in Doctors’ Commons. 


dead and the wounded amount to the number of | 


thirty.” 

“ All right !” 

Binks left the room without the least show of 
respect or ceremony. 


The Dark Woman looked after him, and mut- | 


tered to herself, ‘‘ An useful and unscrupulous tool 
with which to work out my purposes—then to 
be broken and cast aside, as I will break and cast 


him aside! I have but respited him for atime from } 


the death which shall yet be his, because I want 
him. All goes well, surely, now! The old King 
cannot live long; then the Prince Regent will be 
king; and then that woman whom I hate—that 
Caroline of Brunswick, who has fallen so low 
that she is the mistress of one of my creatures, 
the valet and courier, Bergami, shall be divorced— 
and, possibly, executed. Ay, that would be better! 
Let her guilt be proved, and let her head fall on 
the scafiold! Then I will put in my claim to be 
Queen of England— Queen Consort of George the 
Fourth! The Princess Charlotte shall wed with 
this unscrupulous and. penniless adventurer, Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg; and then, if she present 
an heir to the throne, she dies!—she and the heir 
both!—and my son, who, I feel assured, lives— 
for thrice has the oracle said so—will yet live to 
be king !—king! Yes; my son a king!” 

Such were the wild day-dreams of the disordered 
imagination of this most extraordinary woman, 
who, although she might fail in carrying them 
out, so far as their results were concerned, yet 
accomplished so much to change the whole com- 
plexion of English society, and to disturb the 
succession to the throne of these realms. 

How far she did succeed, and by what terrible 
means she brought about her sacrifices, it is our 
task to narrate. 

There was one thing, however, which may well 
excite the surprise of the reader. 

Knowing well, as she did, the impostures which 
had been practised by Astorath, the pretended 
astrologer, and having, indeed, taken his life with 
the same ease as though he had been, as he was, 
in truth, but an ordinary trickster, it is one of 
those things that present human nature in its 
most inconsistent lights, to believe that the Dark 
Woman was herself a victim to the chicanery and 
the trickery of supernatual influences, and of the 
quackery and imposture which affects to see 


a 


insight into those more subtle and recondite mys- 


I want to know if the | 


4 brown cloak, lined with fur, a girdle, on which 
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beyond the present, and to prognosticate that 
which is to come. 
The same fraudulent empiricism with which 
she imposed upon others imposed, too, upon her, 
We shall see that that infirmity of imaginative 
people—superstitious credulity—-was a component 


| of ber character. 


All that was required was that the processes 
and the ceremonies should be more subtle and 
more elaborate, and the Dark Woman was then 
herself as much the victim of superstitious fancjes 
as the most ignorant of the dupes of Astorath, the 


) astrologer, of Frith Street, Soho. | 


It is now our business to give the reader some 
teries of divination which are only to be found in 
rare places in London and the other great capitals 
of the world, and which are only exhibited to the 
fully initiated and the adepts. | 

The Dark Woman waited alone in her house. 
until the last vestige of daylight had passed away, | 
and then she rose, and repairing to a dressing- 


{ room that was on the same floor, she attired her- 
i self in a dull grey costume, putting round her 


waist, which she afterwards hid with an ample 


were some strange mystic signs, or letters, or 
words, in some forgotten language and alphabet. 
She then ordered her carriage, and desired to be 
driven to Kensington. 
That suburb of London was by no means so 


/populons as it is at present; and after leaving 


Knightsbridge there was a long lapse of open 


country, or rather road-way, which on each side 
was only bordered by trees and hedges. 


Of course, the old wall of Kensington Gardens 
filled up a- portion of the space to the right, but 
houses were few and far between. 

About a quarter of a mile, though, on the 
London side of Kensington, there stood a red- 
brick house, which was enclosed on all sides by a 
wall, overtopped with the most luxuriant ivy. 

It was at the iron gates of this house that the 
Dark Woman ordered the carriage to stop. 

The evening was somewhat clearer than usual, 
but the frost was still severe; and she knew that 
the horses, and the coachman, and the footman, 
could not stop an hour at those gates without the 
risk of being frozen past power of recovery. 

“You will go back,” she said, ‘‘so as to keep 
the horses in motion; and then you will rest for 
one half-hour, and then come here again. 
meet you on the road.” 

The servants of the Countess de Launy were too 
well used to her strange orders, and too well paid, 
to think anything of what she did; and they 
turned, and, with the carriage, trotted off to 
London again, as if nothing in the least unusual 
was in the transaction. 

The Dark Woman walked until the carriage 


I may 


was some distance off, and then she applied for 


admission at the red-brick house. | 

But it was not in the ordinary way that she so 
applied. There was a bell to ring, but she did 
not ring if. 

A small, square piece of metal was let into 
one of the gate-posts, and this she pressed with 
her finger, and it, with ease, sunk into the wall, 
being propelled back again by a spring. 

The moment she so pressed this piece of metal 
an explosion toole place somewhere in the air, 
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apparently about half-way between the gates and | to the depth of about twelve feet, when all was 


the house, which sounded like thunder. 

The gates then slowly, and without apparent 
human agency, opened. 

The Dark Woman passed into the garden, and 
the iron gates closed with a clang behind her. 

The garden was very dim; but the Dark Woman 
seemed to have an impression that she was not 
alone, as she walked towards the house, for she 
turned more than once to her right, and spoke. 

“(Tam one who must know that which can be 
shown.” 

Something then seemed to rush past her; but 
it was more like a sudden gust of wind than any- 
thing tangible or human. 

She reached a flight of stone steps, which she 
ascended; and then the door of the house opened, 
and she passed on into the hall, but she saw no 
one. 

The Dark Woman paused in this hall, and 
spoke. 

“An inquirer still,” she said; ‘“‘ but yet one of 
knowledge. I come for the last proof! I am 
willing !—I am willing, and I demand it !” 

Then a voice from out the darkness replied to 
her, ‘Daughter of men, be content! Thrice has 
there been an answer from those who know! 
Seek not to seo the speaker! Be content!” 

“No! I was promised !” 

“Ay, if you made up the will! 
nature could endure the trial!” 

“‘T have the will, and can endure it! I demand 
it! By the mystic essences to which I have been 
near-by the rank I hold—by the power that 
I have, and by the insignia of the girdle I wear, I 
demand the last proof !” 

‘*Demand, then !” replied the voice. 

The Dark Woman paused a moment or two, 
and then she said, “In the hollow of a hand 
where blood lay curdling, I have seen an answer, 
and it has been ‘Yes!’ On the faint air, laden 
with the perfumes in which things of another world 
may for a short time live, I have heard the answer, 
and it has been ‘ Yes!’ But I would see one who 
can speak to me!” 

‘The dead ?” said the voice. 

“Yes, the dead !” 

‘““You demand that proof?” 

be I do \?? 

A rolling thunder seemed to shake the house at 
this moment to its foundation, and the voice spoke 
slowly and solemnly: ‘“‘ The spirits are displeased 
and unwilling, but it shall be done. Come!” 

Something touched the arm about the shoulder 
of the Dark Woman in a strange scratching 
manner, as though pulling her forward, and she 
became aware, in the faint light which her eyes 
were getting accustomed to, that it was the arm, 
and the arm only, of a skeleton, the long bony 
fingers of which were, in a half-paralysed, nervous- 
like way, trying to pull her to the right of the 
hall of the house. 

A sickening kind of shudder passed over the 
frame of the Dark Woman, but she recalled her 
courage, and in a voice that was still firm; she 
said, “I come !—I will follow!” 

A door opened to the right of the hall, and she 
stepped into an apartment, if it could be so called, 
for it was not above five feet square; and the 
moment she was fairly within it it began—that 
is, the floor of it—to descend with her, and went 
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firm again, and a door opened before her, and she 
stepped at once into a spacious hall, which was_ 
hung all round with black cloth, and which was 
lighted by what looked like a spear stuck in the 
rotten floor, from the point of which shot up a 
strange lurid-looking flame to the height of about 
two feet. . 

There was close to this spear a chair, from 
which, as the Dark Woman glanced at it, a 
hideous snake slowly drew itself, and glided into 
a distant corner of the room. 

Then a rushing sound, as if many birds had 
winged their way through the place, was heard, 
but there was nothing to be seen. 

“Ts it still demanded ?” said a voice. 

“Still!” was the Dark Woman’s reply. 

Then, from some hidden place, there came dense 
volumes of a white aromatic-smelling vapour 
which completely filled the place, but that did 
not last for long, and when it cleared away there 
stood in the room a figure attired in a scarlet 
cloak, and with a glass mask, of a green colour, 
on its face, through which the features and the 
eyes could be seen, but of a horrible colour and 
aspect. 

‘‘T am here to do your bidding!” said a deep, 
hollow voice from behind the mask. 

“TI know,” replied the Dark Woman, “that 
you have power over those things which are not 
mortal, and well I know that there are many 
who arrogate to themselves such power, who are 
but weak impostors.” 

“It is so.” 

“ But I say that in you I have faith.” 

The figure inclined its head. 

“If there be such things as spirits,” said the 
Dark Woman then, as if trying to find excuses 
for her own acknowledged credulity,—‘“ if there 
be such things as spirits--and who will say there 
are not ?—it is possible that there may be means 
and powers by which they may be summoned to 
communion with mortal life.” 

“It is so.” 

“T demand, then, such communion!” 

“Daughter of mystery and child of power,” 
said the man in the green mask, “be content! 
It may be that we should summon a malignant 
spirit.” 

“* What can it do?” 

“Its powers are unknown.” 

**T wish but to ask two questions. I bring an 
offering, not of gold, but of some fair jewels, such 
as can only be rarely found deep in the crevices 
of the earth! I know well that there are mortal 
natures which must be fed with gold, and that 
the illuminati of which you are one, and of which 
I am one, have dependants and earthly state to 
look to; so I bring an offering which can be 
turned to wealth.” 

“ Of what colour ?” 

‘¢ Red—red as the last glow of the setting sun.” 

“ Rubies 2?” 

‘One ruby!” 

“That is well. Had the gem been of another’ 
complexion it would have militated much against 
our powers. As it is, it must be sacrificed!” 

“ Sacrificed 2” 

“Yes, Be composed, for I must begin. I hear 
some sounds that warn me.” 

Close to the foot of the spear, at the end of 
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which was the light which shed so strange and 
vivid a lustre over the room, there was a vessel 
of bronze apparently, which stood upon a small 
tripod, and which the Dark Woman had not noticed 
until the singular personage who was speaking to 
her moved it forward a few feet. 

“Give me the jewel !” he said. ‘‘ We will try 
to propitiate the spirits by offering it in flame.” 

“Will it burn ?” 

“Yes; in this liquid of flame.” 

- Liquid of flame ?” 

‘“‘Byven so. In this vessel is some of that water 
from the spring that flows through the centre of 
the earth, and which at once consumes anything 
cast into it.” 

There was not the least appearance of flame or 
the power of combnstion about the limpid-looking 
fluid in the bronze vessel. 

‘ Give me the jewel!” said the masked man. 

“Tt is here!” 

“ Ah, a rare one!” 

“Tt might go in a king’s crown!” 

“It might, indeed! But we will try its powers 
over the wild fancy of the spirits. Next to life, 
they like the world’s wealth to be sacrificed to 
them.” 

‘“‘Tt is worth a thousand pounds!” 

**So much ?” 

“Yes; but I freely give it.” 

“It is well!” 

The masked figure at once cast into the bronze 
vessel the ruby, and a hissing flame in a moment 
burst forth, and the jewel appeared to fly round 
and round the vessel, as if seeking for escape, and 
emitting flames until it was all consumed. 

“Tt is done! I will now, daughter, endeavour 
to summon such an existence as you desire; but 
I pray you to be guarded and careful!” 

“In what ?” 

‘‘Not to cross the circle within which I would 
fain conjure the spirit.” 

“ T see no circle !” 

“Tt must be made; and there is but one way 
that will succeed. No ‘being of another world can 
bear to touch human blood.” 

“ Blood ?” 

“Ay, blood! And we must have enough with 
which to trace a ring on this floor within which 
to confine the spirit, or woe be to us!” 

The Dark Woman was silent for a few moments ; 
and then she bared her arm, and, stretching it 
towards the man with the ereen-glass mask, she 
said, ‘‘ Take sufficient! I am willing!” 

“You are bold!” 

“T should be bold. That which I have to do is 
of the essence of bold deeds. 1 do not shrink! 
Take it!” 

The man in the glass mask seemed, for some 
few moments, to be lost in admiration of the 
courage of the Dark Woman, for he was silent 
until she had again repeated the words, “‘ Take it! 
I am willing !” 

“T will take it; and well do you deserve that 
all your wishes should be fulfilled. But who can 
Ma the decrees of fate? What will be, will 
be!” 

“T know that well,” replied the Dark Woman. 
“Tam not here to control, or to attempt to con- 
trol, the decrees of fate. My object is to catch, 
through the mists that envelope the future, some 
knowledge of what those decrees are.’ 
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“You shall be gratified. Do you feel pain?” 

As he spoke, the masked man had slightly 
wounded the arm of the Dark Woman with a 
small stiletto. The blood came forth through the 
small puncture languidly at first, and then in a 
fuller trickling stream. The Dark Woman had 
smiled at the question if she felt pain. 

She made no reply to it. 

Then the masked man drew with the blood a 
rude circle on the floor of the room, and, as he did 
so, there seemed to come through the air of the 
place strange cries and screams of distress. 

“The spirits do not like to be controlled,” said 
the necromancer ; “but they will yield to neces- 
sity.” 

The cries ceased. 

“Now, be still!” said the operator in these 
mystical rites,—“ be still, and all will go well! 
Ah! the vapour is coming about us!” 

‘What vapour ?” 

“ That which precedes the presence of the spirits. 
I will speak to them !” 

Then, raising his voice almost to a shout, he 
added, “ Approach! Approach! Thus far, but 
no further! To the confines of the yet living- 
life-fluid, which your true senses scent from afar, 
approach ! Spirits from the earth’s limits—from 
the cold moonbeams that play around the hoary 
head of the high Chimborazo—from the hot, 
seething swamps of Afric’s central heats—spirits, 
I summon you—I summon you!” 

The vapour, which was of a white consistence, 
something like an antumnal fog, filled the entire 
place, so that it was with difficulty that the Dark 
Woman could see the figure of the necromancer, 
close as he was to her. 

Then he said suddenly, in a low, sharp whisper, 
‘¢ Who is present 2?” 

“‘ Here!” replied a soft, mysterious voice. 

‘“Who speaks ?” 

“Slave’s bonds bound me in life. I was the 
plaything of a déspot, and disported in my gilded 
fetters on the banks of the Bosphorus.. Your call 
reached me, and some subtle essence wafted me 
hither.” 

“* What know you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Away! We want you not!” 

A shriek filled the air of the place—a shriek, 
so startling in its intensity, that even the Dark 
Woman, well strung as her nerves were, very 
nearly darted from the circle, with a desire to fly 
from the place. 

“What was that? Ob, what was that?” she 
said. 

“Ash ! hush!” 

‘“*T am still.” 

“That foolish shade must have touched the 
blood circle, and so felt a most exquisite agony. 
It knew nothing! I will call another!” 

The necromancer now threw some powder into 
the same water which had appeared to consums 
the ruby, and a greenish light flickered from the 
surface of the fluid. 

That light was not sufficient to pierce through 
the mist, so as to make anything visible in the 
area around it. But it had the effect of altering 
the colour of the vapour, which now looked like a 
haze of green fog. 

The necromancer spoke again. 

‘Who is present?—who is present? I hear 
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the rush of spirit forms past me! Speak, some 


one !” 

“T!” cried a voice, with such startling distinct- 
ness that it seemed close to the circle. 

“You can speak ?” 

**T can!” 

“ Are you a spirit of knowledge ?” 

ce I am 1” 

“If we ask, do you feel compelled to answer ?” 

“T do feel compelled to answer!” 

“That is well, Daughter, ask for yourself, and 
you will receive replies!” 

“Can you vouch their truth ?” asked the Dark 
Woman. 

** T cannot. 
it may lie, although I think not. 
the truth from it if I can !” 


The spirit may be misinformed, or 
I will terrify 


There was a sharp, crackling noise, now, as of 


something rapidly consuming, and long, forked 
flames shot up from the vessel, in which had ap- 
peared to be some water. 

Two or three deep groans now came upon the 
ears of the Dark Woman. 

““ What is that?” 

“The spirit. You will hear! 
depart in peace !” 

“You know I cannot!” 

“Ah! can you not? And wherefore can you 
not 2?” 

“You have cast into the fire some portion of a 
human form, and the odour has reached my senses. 
I cannot stir until it has departed! It is going !” 

‘Then, spirit, speak truth while you may not 
depart, or I will cast upon you a particle of 
human blood, which, you know, will inflict upon 
your fine essence such exquisite torture, that your 
cries will awaken pity in the hearts even of the 
condemned !” 

“T will be truthful.” 

“* Now,” whispered the necromancer to the Dark 
Ask what you 
would have answered, before this spirit takes his 
flight, for the power that fixes it here is fast 
evaporating, and I cannot renew it!” 

The Dark Woman spoke at once. 

“ Spirit, who am I?” 

“A thing of power, because a thing of evil.” 

“‘Ah! say you so?” 

“It is said.” 

“What power have I?” 3 

“You should have the power of an earthly 
sovereignty.” 

“You are right. 

“To you?” 

“To me.” 

““T will look! Isee you now. You are ona 
throne; and I hear the bray of trumpets. There 
are above you the tall aisles and the graceful 
tracery of some old cathedral.” 

‘Ah! I shall be crowned! What more?—oh, 
what more? Is my heart quite cold; or is there 
any one whom I love among the sons of men?” 

“There is ove.” 

* Look at him !” 

“T see one. He is young; and has the look of 
a king, gr the son of a king.” 

‘ He lives 2” 

“He does live. He is not one of us. There 
waves above his head a triple plume; and round 
his knee is a circlet of high nobility. A star 
glitters on his breast; and men do him homage.” 


Spirit, you may 


What will happen?” 


land’s throne! 


““My son!—my son! He lives; and will yet 
be Prince—Prince of Wales, and beir to Eng- 
Oh, look again! Look further 
still into the coming time, and look for me—for 
me, I pray you!” 

““T see a mist.” 

“‘ A mist ?” 

“Yes. I know not what it is; but, through it, 
I see a figure, with frantic gestures, gasping for 
the breath of life.” 

‘What figure?” 

“Tt is dark.” 

“Look further! Pierce with your spirit’s eyes 
the dim obscurity! Tell me all!” 

There was a wild, unearthly screaming laugh 
in the air, and then all was still. 

“ Speak !—speak !” cried the Dark Woman,— 
‘speak, I charge you! I must and will know 
more!” 

“Tt is in vain to ask,” said the necromancer ; 
“the spirit is gone. Be content.” 

‘¢ Content ?” 

** Yes, you have heard much.” 

‘* Be it so, then. Let what end come that fate 
dictates, I shall yet be Queen of England! That 
was my coronation the spirit talked of; and my 
son will hold the rank of Prince of Wales! Let 
death, then, come at last—as at last to all it 
must ever come—in what shape it may, I shall 
not have lived in vain !” 

The white mist—for it had turned white again 
as the flame that had tinted it had passed away— 
was now rapidly dissipating, and soon the Dark 
Woman could see the astrologer, necromancer, or 
whatever he chose to call himself. 

There was a pungent odour in the atmosphere 
which was grateful to the senses, and the Dark 
Woman felt that her strength and spirits revived 
beneath its influence. She spoke in a voice of 
exultation. 

“Tam content !—I am content! The course I 
am even now pursuing must be that which will 
end in the fruition of all my hopes! I am most 
abundantly content!” 

Within another few minutes she had left the 
place, but there was a wild, unnatural lustre in 
her eyes which looked like incipient insanity. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK AND HIS FRIENDS MAKE 
A BOLD ATTACK ON THE REGENT. 


Ir has been already mentioned that at East Sheen, 
which is close to the Royal Park, at, Richmond, and 
where there was once a royal palace, the Regent | 
had an abode, in which he was in the habit of | 
holding some of those celebrated suppers which | 
have become matters of royal domestic history. 

The taste for purely physical enjoyment which 
characterized the royal family of England, in 
common with the Bourbons of France, was by no 
means a slight or unnoticable component of the 
existence of the Regent, afterwards George the 
Fourth. 

The people he collected about him were all dei. 
vivants. In fact, the age in which he lived either 
was one which by its own love of sensual enjoy- . 
ments lent a countenance to the Court in such 
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particulars, or the Court tinctured the age with 
its own coarse and purely animal vices; but cer- 
tain it is that, during the Regency, a man was 
more thought of and esteemed who could drink 
six bottles of wine at a sitting than as if he had 
made some intellectual effort which would have 
been the delight and solace of the world for ages. 

And the first epicurean of the age was most 
certainly and incontestably George, Prince of 
Wales, and Regent of the kingdom. 

It was three days, then, after the events we 
have last related as taking place in connexion 
with the personages who figure in this veritable 
history, that in a splendid room of the Palace of 
St. James, the Regent and Annie Gray were 
seated at supper. 

They were ostensibly alone, but Sir Hinckton 
Moys flitted in and out the room, and Willes was 
dozing by a fire in the adjoining apartment. 

To say that Annie Gray was reconciled to the 
life she was leading, would be to say but little. 
Her whole soul was submerged in the sea of guilty 
enjoyment, and she was fast acquiring that look 
so well known—so immediately recognised, and 
| yet so indescribable, which proclaims the woman 
of pleasure. 

The young creature glittered almost literally 
from head to foot with jewels. They had become 
a passion with Annie, and the dress she wore was 
one of the richest that could be found. Over it 
she had on an ermine lined cloak, or pelisse; for 
even into those royal apartments the cold of that 
unexampled winter would penetrate, despite the 
blazing fires that strove to check it at every turn. 

“Come, come,” said the Regent, “ you must 
not really, my dear, begin to pout, if I do leave 
you at times. Now, to-morrow night, for example, 
I must be away.” 

“And why to-morrow?” said Annie, with a 
stamp of her little foot. ‘Indeed, you shall not 
go to-morrow !” 

The Regent laughed. 

“You forget,” he said, *‘ who we are.” 

“We? we? What do you mean by calling 
yourself ‘We?’ You are not a king yet, and you 
know you can’t be till the old man is dead.” 

The Regent did not feel at all shocked at hear- 
ing his blessed Majesty, George the Third, called 
the old man. He only smiled, and replied, ‘ That 
is true; but it will be soon.” 

“Tm glad of that.” 

“Do you know that that is treason ?” 

“Treason? What’s that ?” 

“‘ Something that, in old times, used to endanger 
people’s heads, that’s all!” 

“Oh, my head is too pretty to be in any 
danger.” 

“T dont say that there is not something in 
_ that,” laughed the Regent. 

““Of course there is. And now I will know 
where you are going to-morrow night.” 

“To a little party.” 

“Am not I little enough ?” 

“Ha! ha! You are a charming, provoking 
girl; but you mistake me. I meant a party of 
gentlemen. To supper, if you must know.” 


“Very well. I will go with you.” 
LOU r” 

‘Yes, I!’ 

“You are not a gentleman ?” 

“ Pho!” 


call me.” 
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Annie pouted out her lips in such a fascinating, 
insolent sort of way, that the Regent went fairly 
round the table to kiss her, as he said, “My 
dear, I don’t know what I could refuse ‘you; but 
you would be tired out among a parcel of men, 
you see; and then I should see this pretty little 
face looking as white, and these dear eyes as 
dull——_” 

“Treason! treason!” 

‘Th 277 

“It’s treason to say I can, under any circum- 
stances whatever, look otherwise than perfectly 
charming.” 

“ So it is !—so it is!” 

“Tt is. And if Sir Hinckton Moys and Willes 
ever say, or think, or look the contrary, I shall 
insist upon having them immediately executed.” 

“You hear?” said the Regent. ‘ Look out, 
Moys, for it is a sentence.” 

“Tt is one,” said Sir Hinckton, “that I should 
think I amply deserved ; and I should say to this 
queen of beauty, ‘Hang me at once—round your 
neck !?” 

Annie made rather a threatening gesture with 
a fruit knife, and Sir Hinckton Moys effected an 
immediate retreat; for only the day before she 
had found a pair of beautiful gold-mounted pocket 
pistols, in a dressing-case of the Regent, and had 
fired them both through the panel of.a door at 
Sir Hinckton Moys—in joke! 

But the tiny bullets, with which the miniature 
weapons were loaded, would have killed him had 
they hit him. 

After that, Sir Hinckton Moys was afraid that 
Annie was given to practical jokes. 

‘Now, look here, George,” said Annie; “ one 
thing I notice that must be put right.” 

“ What is it 2” 

“The people about you don’t know what to 


“ Indeed ?” 

‘“‘No, they don’t; so I mean to be made some- 
thing. I want a title!” 

“ Certainly.” 

** A duchess, I think, I shall be!” 

‘Tt sounds old, my dear.” 

“So it does, George!—so it does! 
won’t be a duchess ! 
—a marchioness !” 

“ Good !” 

“Can you make me a marchioness, George ?” 

“Oh, yes, with pleasure! I have only to call 
you by such a title, and it is done!” 

‘Sure 2” 

“ Quite sure! 
de Blonde !” 

“What is that ?” 

“‘ Because you are fair !” 

“Well, I think that will do very well. Now I 
am a marchioness ; and you behave quite prettily, 
I declare! And I mean to go to your supper ; 
and, as they are all to be gentlemen, I will go in 
a pretty suit of gentleman’s clothes, and sit next 
to you, and be quite happy, you know!” 

“You wilful thing !” 

“Stop, stop !—don’t call me that! Treason!” 

Annie flung one arm round the Regent’s neck, 
and held a silver knife across his throat with the 
other hand, as she added, ‘‘ Now promise me all I 
ask, or cs 

** Or what ?” 
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She sawed the knife to and fro on his crayat. 

“‘ Treason !—treason !” 

“ Never mind!” 

‘But, Annie, yon might cut me!” 

“Never mind. I want more diamonds!” 

“You shall bave them!” 

‘*] want a thousand pounds to-morrow!” 

“ Granted!” 

‘And I want to go to your supper-party in 
men’s clothes!” 

.. You shall.go in any clothes, or in no 
Murder! ‘Treason! . Annie, come now 4 

“Don't say another word, then, and that’s 
setiled. Give me the thousand pounds now!” 

“But——’ . 

“Now! Now! At once!” 

“Moys!. Moys!” 

‘t Yes, your Royal Highness !” 

‘‘ Have I a thousand pounds ?” 

“should think your Royal Highness’s posses- 
gions, at this present moment, rather amount to 
about. as many pence.” 

‘There now, Annie, you hear ?” 

‘t To-morrow, then ?” 

Oh, yes, I will see to it to-morrow, if you 
wish, But yon are unreasonable now. You ask 
me all kinds of questions, and I reply to you; 
and you make me promise all kinds of things; 
but you have no confidence in me !” 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘Come, don’t shake me, and I will tell you. 
In the first place, what do you want with a thou- 
sand pounds ?” 

“To give away.” 

* To whom ?” 

“€ Somebody.” 

**T guessed as much!” 

“Then you know ?” 

“ Just that, and no more!” 

“Then I will tell you. I don’t want to be 
feeling unhappy, even at odd times, about my 
sister Marian. .Let her have a thousand pounds, 
and then I shall feel at peace about her.” 

“Oh, very well! Be it so.” 

“You consent ?” 

“fol” 

“Then I don’t hate 

‘* Hate me?” 

Annie laughed, and replied by a caress which, 
as she was the last new favourite, pleased the 
Regent, and they continued their supper on the 
best of terms. 

How different a scene was enacting on that 
Same evening in Martlett’s Court, Bow Street, 
where Annie’s sister Marian was keeping out, as 
best she could, the bitter cold from her humble 
home! 

How different, too, the aspect of affairs around 
poor Allan Fearon, whose mind was full of anxiety 
on Marian’s account, and of plans for her future 
comfort and peace! 

In that dreary and gloomy cavern, too, on 
Hampstead Heath, where Sixteen-stringed Jack 
and his daughter had found a refuge, there was, in 
truth, none of the light and warmth that made an 
atmosphere of pleasure around the Sybarite Regent 
and his light-minded companion. 

A slight snow-storm had taken place in the 
afternoon, and the snow lay upon the old Heath 
about four inches in depth. 

It was a most perplexing circumstance to Six- 
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teen-stringed Jack and his friends that such should 
be the case, for it effectually prevented them from 
leaving the cavern without such a track being 
left in the snow as would certainly lead some 
curious eyes to their retreat. 

Owing to the unexpected presence of Shucks 
and Brads, the store of provisions in the cavern 
had fallen short; and there was some prospect of 
famine, if means could not be found to replenish 
the store with safety. 

Both Brads and Shucks had sufficiently re- 
covered from their hurts to be ready for any 
enterprise; but they were not at all inclined to be 
ou what Shucks called “half rations, with the 
chill on.” 

When night fell on the old Heath a bitterly 
cold wind swept over it—a wind which froze the 
life-blood of the birds in the trees, so that they 
fell stiff, stark, and dead to the ground. 

A wind that seemed sufficient to freeze the 
very marrow in the bones of any living thing. 

But the cavern was tolerably warm, thanks to 
the good store of turf, and charcoal, and dry wood 
that Sixteen-stringed Jack had in it. 

“Tf,” said Jack, “it would only snow again 
before the morning it would be all well, as the 
snow would soon cover up all footsteps, and I 
would go to the village and get provisions.” 

“ Ah, to be sure!” said Brads, “if it would.” 

“But it won't,” said Shucks. 

“ Look you here!” added Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
‘You two go to the village, and stay there until 
some snow does come down. I will go after you 
as far as the edge of the Heath with a bough of a 
tree, and brush away the footsteps as I come 
back.” ph a de 

“No, no!” said Brads, ‘ Let’s stay here, and 
sleep it off. I can hear the wind howling on the 
old Heath at a-furious rate, and I am_ not 
altogéther so strong as I was some time ago.” 

‘What is that?” cried Shucks, suddenly. __ 

There was a strange noise without that sounded: 
as if some one was shaking clothes just at the 
entrance to the cavern. 3 

Sixteen-stringed Jack sprung up to a small 
orifice, through which he could catch a glimpse of 
the external night, and then he came instantly 
back, and said, “I never saw such snow-flakes iu 
my life as those now falling.” — 

“Snowing?” exclaimed Brads and Shucks, 
both at once springing to their feet. 

“Yes, so thickly that it would be almost 
enough to beat one down; and yet a more favour- 
able opportunity could not be found than this for 
leaving the cavern.” 

Lucy was half-slumbering in the recess of the 
cavern that was divided from the portion of it in 
which Jack and his two friends were, and at these 
words she called out, ‘Father, father! I will 
come with you!” 

“‘ Dear child, it is not possible.” 

‘‘ Not possible ?” 

“No, my dear Lucy. We shall only be absent, 
I hope, a day and a night. Do you not think 
you could endure the solitude of this place for that 
time ?” 

Lucy burst into tears. 

“My dear child, what is it? What would you 
say? Speak to me freely!” 3 

‘Father, you have thought me strong and re- 
solved, and capable of much suffering, because I 
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have, without a murmur, lived with you in this | 
place; but my strength is not my own strength. 
{t is your strength. You comprehend me? I 
can stay here with you; but without you I am 
only a poor timid girl, and I dare not stay.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack looked perplexed. 

‘* What shall I do?” 

“You will let me go with you, father ?” 

“ Tmpossible !” 
“Oh, do not say that! Where you go, I can 
Do not say impossible! I will not impede 
you! Nay, 1 will be of all the service I can to 
you! With you I am strong, resolute, fearless! 
It will only be without you, now, that I shall be 
a poor, helpless girl!” 

“T have a thought!” said Jack. 

“What is it, father ?” 

“Listen to me, Lucy. You knuw that you ean 
depend upon your friend, Marian Gray?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

No. 13.—Dark Woman. 


“T will take you to her. She will afford you 
anasylum. I feel assured she will; and you will 
be a thousand times happier than you can be 
here.” 

Lucy was silent for a moment 

“You hesitate, my darling child! Is there a 
reason why you should not meet with one whom 
you love,—and who, I feel assured, will be kind 
to you?” 

*‘But one reason, father. What shall I say to 
her? How shall I tell her that I cannot have 
full confidence in her? You know, dear father, 
that I cannot tell her all.” 

“Ah, I see now!-~I see!” . 

For a moment or two, then, Sixteen-stringed 


| Jack looked troubled, and he clasped his hands 


| together as he said, ‘‘This is all along what I 
feared. This is why I for so long denied myself 
the sweet solace of a daughter's love, This is 


why I made myself a stranger to my own child, 
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I feared to shut her out from all other companion- 
ship. I feared to erect a barrier between her and 
the world. It has come to that at last!” 

“ Ah, but, father,” cried Lucy, as she flung her 
arms around his neck, “what have I not gained 
by the exchange?” 

“Gained, my Lucy?” 

“Yes, a father’s love, which outweighs all the 
world! Now I feel strong again! Now I will 
stay and wait for your return in patience—in 
cheerfulness! I comprehend all things better 
now! Leave me here in security, father, and all 
will be well!” 

“Only until this adventure is at an end, dear 
one! Then I will adopt some plan by which both 
you and I will be in safety.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack had quite made up his 
own mind that if he were successful in the attack 
upon the Regent, which he had proposed to Shucks 
and Brads, that with his share of the booty he 
would leave England, taking Lucy with him. 

Man proposes, but God disposes! 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was not fated to carry 
ouf any such intention, as we shail see. 

All being now, however, arranged, Jack and 
his two new companions left the cavern on the 
Heath in the midst of so furious a snow-storm 
that both Shucks and Brads had to hold on by 
the saddle on each side of Sixteen-stringed Jack's 
horse, in order to get in safety to the village of 
Hampstead. 

_ That terrible snow-fall, however, had the effect 
they wished. As fast as they made a track in 
the snow, the heavy flakes fell into it and effec- 
tually obliterated it. 

In this way, then, they made their way to 
Hampstead; and there both Shucks and Brads 
hoped that there would be no difficulty in hiring 
horses. 

But they were mistaken. 

An application at several ofthe stables in the 
village was met by an indignant refusal, and the 
little party found themselves, just as the old 
church clock of Hampstead was striking eleven, 
compelled to seek shelter under the archway of a 
court at the back of the village. 

It was fortunate, now, that the cold was not 
near so intense as it had been, in consequence of 
the snow almost completely putting a stop to the 
keen wind that had been blowing. 

“‘ What is to be done 2” said Jack. 

“Oh, you ride on!” said Brads. ‘ You are 
mounted, and can reach East Sheen, and put up 
at the inn, where we all know that no questions 
will be asked. You can then wait till we find 
some means to join you.” 

“J don’t like that!” 

“‘ Hush!” said Shucks. ‘‘ What’s that ?” 

The sound of horses’ feet came quite plainly 
upon their ears, and, in a few seconds, there stopped, 
quite close to the archway in which they were, a 
couple of mounted men. 

One of these men dismounted at once; and, 
casting the bridle off his horse to the other, said, 
‘‘ Keep near here, Joseph. I shall be about half 
an hour; but don’t let the horses get, frost-bitten 
by standing still!” 

“Verily, no!” said the other horseman,— 
“verily, no! I will even walk the beasts 
about.” 

The person who had dismounted soon disappeared 
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round a corner, and then Shucks whispered to 
Brads, ‘‘ What do you call that? Eh?” 

* Luck!” 

‘To be sure it is! Captain, what do you say?” 

“Why,” laughed Sixteen-stringed Jack, “I 
must say that if you two don’t get possession of 
those horses it will be an odd thing to me!” 

** Very odd!” said Shucks. 

“Uncommon odd!” said Brads. 

“ But I think I can help you,” added Jack. “TI 
will ride up to the off-side of the groom, while one 
of you spring into the saddle of the horse he is 
leading !” 

“ All’s right!” 

Jack quietly walked his horse out in the direction 
the groom had taken, and soon came up with him, 
The moment he was exactly alongside of him, 
Jack said, ‘‘ Whose horse is that you are leading, 
my friend?” ; 

“Yea, I know not why you, who are, most 
likely, an irreligious man, should ask of me that 
question; but, if you must know, it is even the 
steed of the Reverend Josiah Pimpkin. Hilloa! 
What is this?” 

‘“Only me!” said Brads, as he spraug into the 
saddle of the Reverend Josiah Pimpkin’s horse. 

The groom was jammed in between Jack and 
Brads, and the former said to him, “If you par- 
ticularly want a half-ounce bullet in the few brains 
you have, you can have it!” 

‘Murder !” 

“Silence! On your life, silence!” 

“YT will—I won’t—I do—oh, dear! What do 
you want, gentlemen? I will tell you all! The 
Reverend Josiah has come all the way in the snow 
to see Mrs. Grover. Oh, dear! She is a chosen 
vessel, and the Reverend Josiah has chosen her!” 

“That’s his affair,” said Jack. ‘You will be 
so good as to dismount.” 

“Oh, dear, no! I really——-What is that? 
Is it the weapon called a pistol ?” 

“Tt is; and that portion of it called a trigger 
will be pulled in another moment, if you do not 
dismount, as you are ordered.” 

“‘T yield!—I yield to persuasion !” 

The groom dismounted; and Shucks was, in 
another moment, in his place. 

“ Forward!” cried Jack. 

They dashed into the high road, and, at a 
rattling pace, made their way towards London. 

It was past midnight when the three horsemen 
pulled up at the door of a small hostel, close to 
the village of East Sheen. The house was shut 
up; but from a little window that was high up 
in the thatched roof, and looked like a little eye 
there placed to look down the road, there gleamed, 
faintly, a light. 

“ All’s right!” said Jack. ‘' Here will be food, 
shelter, and information, with Tom Beans of the 
‘ Bugle.’ ” 

Jack rapped with the butt-end of one of his 
holster-pistols at the door of the inn, and pre- 
sently a window was opened in the side of the 
house, and a lond voice called out, ‘ Who is it ? 
Who is there ?” 

‘Have you any highwayman in your house, 
my friend?” cried out Jack. 

‘‘Now, confound your assurance!” said the 
landlord; “what do you mean by that ?” . 
“Simply, that if yon have not, you may have 
by letting me in.” 
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* And who is ‘me?” 

“Why, sometimes I wear no strings, and some- 
times sixteen.” 

“Good gracious! it’s Jack himself!” 

“No other!” said Jack. 

“One moment!—one moment! I’m coming!” 

The door of the “ Bugle Inn” was soon opened, 
and the landlord, who knew Jack quite well, 
welcomed him and his two friends most cordially. 
A queer, red-headed boy, who seemed either to be 
half-asleep or half-witted, was summoned to take 
care of the horses, and they were soon snugly 
housed. Then the landlord took Jack, and Shucks, 
and Brads into a room, where a fire still burnt in 
the grate. 

“You are welcome,” he said, ‘‘as flowers in 
May; but I should think the roads were bad 
now 2” . 

“So should I!” said Jack. 

“And yet here you are! 
luck ?” 

“Not yet. But we hope to have. 
we do, we want to be snug here.” 

“You may be as snug as you like in this house, 
‘as no one knows better than you, Jack.” 

“T do know it. Is the old hiding-place all the 
same ?” 

The landlord looked disturbed. 

“Come, come, Beans, these are true friends, 
you may depend; so you have no cause to be shy 
before them. And when I tell you they are a 
couple of Paul’s Chickens, you will feel quite 
easy about them.”, 

“T do, indeed! And is it possible that you are 
two Paul’s Chickens ?” 

“ That’s about it,” said Shucks. 

“Why, the news came down to us that they 
were all killed,—having been found out and be- 
trayed, orsold in some sort of way, by a female 
woman.” 

‘You may call her such,” said Brads; “ but, for 
my part, I begin to think she is a fiend. Don’t 
speak of her, thovgh, for it makes me ill to do 
50.” ‘ 

“Ts there anybody in your house?” asked Jack. 

“ Well, there is!” 

“Who is it ?” 

“T only wish I knew; but it seems to me as if 
she was some great lady, by the way she speaks to 
her man-servant.” 

“Indeed! What is she like?” 

“That’s a puzzler !” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why, she is like two people in one! When 
first she came, she seemed to mea fair sort of lady, 
with light hair; but she went out this morning—- 
for she only came last night—and then she was as 
dark as dark could be! Hush!” 

‘* What is it 2” 

‘“ That’s her, by Jove!” 

“ What ?” 

“She is coming down stairs. Quick! Into 
the old hiding-place! I don’t want her nor any 
one else to see you, Jack! There you go! All 


Have you had any 
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tight !” 


The landlord had hastily laid hold of one side of 


_ the old chimney-piece, and the whole structure at 


once turned on a centre, and showed that there was 


| behind it a recess or closet, which would con- 
_ Veniently enough accommodate four or five persons. 


Jack, and Shucks, and Brads were in there in 


rs 


a moment, and the chimney-piece was in its place 
again. 
“Good bye!” roared out Beans the landlord, as 
he darted to the outer door, and then pretended 
to be coming back to the room, 
At that moment a door that was connected with 
a staircase opened, and a female stepped into the 
room. 
Jack, and Brads, and Shucks, all saw her 
through a purposely contrived slit in the chimney- 
piece. They all knew her at once. 
It was the Dark Woman! 
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CHAPTER XXX, 


THE DARK WOMAN TRIES TO DISPOSE OF HER 
ENEMIES, 


lor what objects the Dark Woman had found her 
way to the “Bugle Inn,” near to East Sheen, neither 
Sixteen-stringed Jack nor his two companions 
could possibly diviné. But about her identity 
there could be no mistake whatever. 

On this occasion, Linda, as the Prince Regent 
had called her, and which was doubtless her real 
name, was attired in much the same way as the 
men naming themselves “ Paul’s Chickens” used 
to see her. She had on the dull, dark apparel; a 
few braids of jet black hair strayed from a peculiar 
head-dress; and the face had the dull, saturnine ap- 
pearance which some nations possess where dark 
blood flows beneath the surface untinctured by any 
warmth of colour. 

There can be no doubt, and there need be no 
coubt on the mind of the reader, that this woman 
was really fair, and that the apparent darkness of 
both hair and complexion was due to the art with 
which she disguised herself. 

The very fact that she had been at one time the 
admiration of George, Prince of Wales, speaks 
most significantly for the fairness of Linda; for 
it was well known that that illustrious personage 
had a predilection for fair women, although par- 
taking much of that complexion himself, which 
makes the fact rather surprising, inasmuch as 
tastes generally go by contraries. 

But be this as it may, the Dark Woman now 
presented an appearance which made her perfectly 
well known to Brads, Shucks, and Sixteen- 
stringed Jack. 

The feeling on the minds of Brads and Shucks, 
that she had been the cause of the fearful catas- 
trophe that had come over the band of Paul's 
Chickens at Doctors’ Commons, almost amounted 
to a certainty ; and now to see her safe and un- 
injured, and apparently quite heedless of the fate 
of those who had built up for her a considerable 
fortune, was too vexing for the patience of the 
old associates. 

** Confound her!” said Shucks. ‘There she is, 
and you and I, Brads, owe her something.” 

“She owes us, you mean.” 

‘‘ What does she owe us ?” 

“Why, our share of the booty which has been 
collecting for the last two or three years in her 


hands, and which was to be divided among the © 
““ Chickens” whenever they thought proper. 


“To be sure !—to be sure!” 
“ And besides, you know, our shares come to a 
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pretty penny now that the others are settled ; for 
it was always agreed that whenever the division 
took place the survivors were te have among 
them the shares of those dead.” 
‘© Ah, yes! Why, then, we are rick 
“‘T should say so.” 
““Then here goes!” 
“Hold!” whispered Jack. 
intend to do, my friends ?” 
“Why, what I intend to do,” said Shucks, ‘is 
just to step out of this place, and ask her ladyship 
there to be so good as hand out what she owes me.” 
“ And I, too,” said Brads. 
“‘ Let me advise you,” added Jack. 
“'To what ?” 
“To discretion. It will be easy at any time to 
make that demand upon her. It will be far 
better now to find out what her business here is, 
Hush, she speaks now !” 
The Dark Woman had turned towards the 
door of the apartment, and in an imperious voice 
she said, ‘‘ Are you the landlord of the house ?” 
‘‘T am,” said Beans. 
‘‘Ts it much frequented ?” 
“ At times it is, madam.” 
“ But if it were full, and you could not accom- 
modate by any possibility another guest, you 
would say as much to any one applying for shelter 
ané accommodation ?” 
“Well, yes, I should; but I should want twenty 
people in the house for that to happen !” 
‘“* Then from this money pay yourself for twenty 
guests. I wish to be alone here for a time; and 
I hire your whole house !” 
As she spoke, the Dark Woman laid upon the 
table in the room a heavy purse of gold. 
The landlord was far from being displeased at 
such a customer, and he said at once, ‘‘ Madam, 
you may depend upon it that no one shall interrupt 
you!” 
“‘T shall stay the whole of to-morrow, and per- 
haps the whole of the next night—certainly a 
part of it. I like this room, and will make it 
mine.” 
“This room, madam ?” 
“‘'Yes; and why not?” 
“ Why—a—you see, madam, this room-———’ 
“Well?” 
“It is one that I and my people constantly 
come into. In the cupboards there are stores, you 
gee, madam. And, in fact, i¢ is a room, take it 
altogether, that 1 never let to any one. I use it 
myself.” 
The Dark Woman looked suspiciously around 
her ; but she could see nothing to excite her fears 
or her speculations in the room. 
“It is strange,” she said, ‘‘that after hiring the 
whole of the house, and that, too, at your own 
price, I am not permitted to choose which room in 
it ] may call my own!” 
Jem Beans looked rather perplexed; but he 
said, with the air of a man who had found out the 
solution of a difficulty, “I will clear out of the 
room, madam, all that I can possibly want, and 
then you can come down again to it!” 
‘Be it so.” 
The Dark Woman then opened the door by 
which she had entered the room, and ascending 
about twelve stairs, she found herself in the apart- 
ment to which she had been originally introduced 
on arriving at the “‘ Bugle Inn.” 
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That apartment was a long, straggling one, not 
exactly on the same floor as the room with the 
secret receptacle behind the chimney, but very 
nearly so. 

As was the case with many old houses at that 
time, and as is the case with many that still exist, 
the upper floor had the rooms on different levels, 
so that, at times, you had to descend a step or two 
to reach an apartment, and then again to make 
an ascent to another. 

This room, then, into which the Dark Woman 
made her way was on the same floor, although 
not on exactly the same level, as the apartment 
which might be called Sixteen-stringed Jack’s. 

There was one portion of the wall of Linda’s 
room which adjoined the other one, and she had 
had her curiosity quite sufficiently awakened by 
the evident and mysterious hesitation of the land- 
lord of the inn to let her have that room, to induce 
her to make some exertion to discover its true 
reason. 

The object which had brought the Dark Woman 
to the inn was one which rendered every possible 
circumstance of importance. 

That object was a fearful one! 

Through the information of Willes, who had 
paid her a visit for the express purpose of telling 
her so much, she had ascertained that, on the 
succeeding evening to that on which Jack and his 
companions had reached the ‘‘ Bugle Inn,” the 
Prince Regent was to proceed to East Sheen, for 
the purpose of holding one of those wild, licentious 
supper-parties, which she (Linda) knew well, 
inasmuch ag she had been at one or more of 
them. 

Willies had overheard the arrangement made 
with Annie Gray—or the Marchioness, as she 
now called herself—to the effect that she was to 
accompany the Regent in male attire. 

From this information, the Dark Woman had 
elaborated a plot, which, while it would gratify 
her own jealous passions, would, she thought, 
strike such terror into the mind of the Regent, 
that he would be much more tractable in her 
hands than he had yet been. 

There is no doubt but that the vein of super- 
stition that ran through the mind of the Dark 
Woman had really induced her to believe in the 
prediction that the day would come when she 
would be crowned Queen of England; and her 
son—that son in whose existence she fully be- 
lieved, but on whom she had never looked—would 
be the acknowledged Prince of Wales’s son, and, 
when George the Fourth should be king, the heir 
apparent to the crown. 

That she was in error as regarded the laws ap- 
pertaining to royal marriages is probable enough; 
but what she relied upon was the fact that, having 
resisted the importunities of the Prince of Wales 
to become his mistress, he had, at length, sworn 
to marry her, and had actually produced a written 
consent from the King. : 

The marriage had then taken place in due 
form; but that the consent of the Crown was a 
forgery there could be no doubt. 

Still the Dark Woman had her wrongs. And 
she believed, too, that she had certain rights, 
which she set her life upon attaining. 

Her object, then, in this expedition to the 
“Bugle Inn,” which she knew well the Prince 
Regent must pass in a private carriage, in order 
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to reach the villa at East Sheen, where he carried 
on his orgies, was of a fearful character. 

By the aid of that beld, unscrupulous man, 
whom she had taken from Newgate, and devoted 
to her service, the carriage was to be stopped, and, 
possibly, overturned; at such a place, too, that 
there would be no resource but for the Regent 
and Annie Gray to take refuge at the “ Bugle 
Inn.” 

She intended, at the moment when her adherent 
was in a position to give her notice that the 
accident to the carriage had taken place—and 
which he was to do openly, and aloud—to relax 
in her requirement to have all the inn to herself, 
in favour of the persons in the carriage. 

Those persons—namely, the Regent and Annie 
Gray—she knew well would not proclaim who 
they were; but would be glad to house themselves 
until another vehicle could be procured. 

Then would be the opportunity of the Dark 
Woman. 

She meant to poison Annie by placing some 
deadly potion in whatever refreshment she should 
partake of at the inn, and to make then her ap- 
pearance to the Regest in so melodramatic a 


’ manner, that for all time he should think that 


to avoid her would be an impossibility. 

There were some little difficulties in the way of 
the Dark Woman in carrying out this little plot. 

One of them was to prevent the Regent from 
partaking of the poison along with Annie Gray. 

To overcome that difficulty she trusted to the 
moment of action and its inspirations; for nothing 
was farther from her intention than to compass 
aught against the life of the Regent, on whom all 
her hopes of ambition hung. 

Such, then, were the intentions of Linda; and 
it was a strange thing that she, as well as Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and the two Paul’s Chickens, should 
have pitched upon the “‘ Bugle Inn” as the place 
wherein to concoct a scheme of action which was 
to perplex the Regent. 

As for the landlord of the inn, he trusted, now 
that he had so good a customer in the lady who 
bad hired his whole establishment, either to per- 
suade Jack and his two friends to go, or to keep 
them concealed until she had taken her departure. 

But the brain of the Dark Woman was of too 
plotting and politic a character not to have some- 
thing more than suspicion of danger, possibly to 
herself as well as to her plans, from the manner in 
which Beans had persuaded her to leave the room, 

No sooner, then, had she got into the apartment 
which she had originally occupied at the inn, than 
she set about endeavouring to procure some infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The house was but a small one; and Linda 
thought it very probable tbat could she see 
through the wall of the room she was now in, she 
ohms command a view of the room she had just 

eft. 

Taking, then, from a small, square chest, that 
she had brought with her to the inn, a beautifully 
constructed implement of steel, she fixed a little 
point in the wooden wall, and then there was a 
sharp, grating noise for a moment, and an exactly 
round piece, about the size of a sixpence, was 
taken out of the wood-work. 

All was dark beyond. 

Linda then projected through this small orifice 
in the wainscot a long, slender rod of ivon. It 


went abont six inches before encountering any 
opposition, and then it touched wood-work. 

There were two portions divided from each other 
by upright and slanting timbers. 

The Dark Woman was foiled for a few mo- 
ments, and she looked around her with a glare of 
anger in her eyes, by the light of the wretched 
candles which the ‘Bugle Jan” had afforded to 
her. 

Then she uttered an exclamation of satisfaction 
in a low tone. ‘Yes, yes; that will do!” she said 
—‘ that will surely do! I have it now!” 

There was a cupboard in one corner of the 
room. It was locked, but Linda, with great 
dexterity, picked the lock by the aid of a beauti- 
fully made picklock, which she had along with 
her keys in her pocket. The cupboard was 
spacious and empty. 

The wainscot at its back was surely single. 

A moment or two more, and there was a little 
round hole drilled in it, and then she saw into the 
next apartment. 

A cry of satisfaction very nearly broke from 
the lips of the Dark Woman. 

It was the room she had left, and in it stood 
Beans, the landlord, in an attitude of intense 
listening. 

‘‘ By Jove,” he said, ‘I thought I heard some- 
thing! What was it ?” 

No doubt it had been the slight noises made by 
the Dark Woman in picking the lock of the cup- 
board, and in boring the small round hole in the 
pannelling at its back. 

She kept now so profoundly still that she could 
scarcely be said to breathe. 

“No,” added Beans, ‘‘ I suppose it was nothing, 
after all. I must get Jack to go, or to take up 
his quarters in the stables.” 

The landlord then went to the moveable chim- 
ney-piece, and moved it on its centre, as he 
said, in a subdued tone of voice, ‘Come out, 
Jack—come out, all of you. I suppose you have 
seen and heard what sort of a customer I have in 
the house ?” 

‘‘'Yes,” said Jack, as he emerged from tha 
recess behind the chimney-piece, and was closely 
followed by Shucks and Brads,—“ yes, Beans; 
and we fancy we know her better than you do.” 

“You may easily do that; for I don't know 
her at all.” 

** And we know her too weil,” said Shucks, 

“‘ Too well 2?” 

“Yes,” added Brads, ‘Sever so much too well.” 

““-You, too,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, ‘ will 
know her when I tell you who she is, for you 
have heard of her. She is the Dark Woman!” 

““You don’t mean that? The Dark Woman 
who was at the head of the band of Paul's 
Chickens—the Dark Woman that the police have 
been after for more than two years, and never can 
catch ?” 

“The same.” 

“Why, what in the’ name of wonder does she 
want here ?” 


‘That I cannot divine,” said Jack, ‘‘ But my 
two friends here are very glad to see her.” 

Are they ?” 

“To be sure we are,” said Brads, “If any~ 


body you knew could pay, if they chose, owed 
you ever such a lot of money, wouldn’t you be 
glad to see them?” 
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So be sure I would!” 


“Then that’s just it!” 
“ And we owe her something, too,” said Brads ; 
: “don’t we?” 

“ Rather!” replied Shucks. 

Beans, the landlord, looked from one to the 
other of them in some perplexity. 

“Well,” he said, “you must setile it among 
yourselves; only I wish you would put it off till 
she is going; because, you see, she has paid me 
for a quiet life all day to-morrow and to-morrow 

- night ; and there is such a thing as honour among 
thieves. You know why I want to do the right 
thing ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack; “and I beg to advise both of 
you, Shucks and Beans, to wait, if it be but for 
the purpose of finding out what the Dark Woman 
is about here. You know that I refused to join 
the band under her control, so she has nothing to 
say to me, nor I to her!” 

“What do you say, Brads?” 

‘“T'm willing, Shucks!” 

“ Very good! Then, Jack, we will do as you 
say!” 

“Tt is wise.” 

“T¢ is their destruction,” said Linda to herself. 
‘‘ Now I shall take several revenges in this house 
at once. I will, by the death of that girl, of 
whom the Regent is so recently enamoured, let 
him see that it is madness to oppose me. [I will 
finish the fate of the Paul’s Chickens, by the 
deaths of those men who have escaped the mas- 
sacre in the City; and I will be revenged on Six~ 
teen-stringed Jack, for he defied my power, and 
slighted my service!” 

Still, the Dark Woman, although she made these 
determinations, and felt satisfaction in making 
them, was full of curiosity to know what had 
brought Jack and his two associates to the 
inn. 

She eagerly listened at the little orifice in the 
panel, in order to catch every word that would 
enlighten her upon that subject, but no such word 
was spoken. 

‘‘Now, what am I to do?” said Beans. “You 
all of you heard that she wanted to come into this 
room !” 

“We did.” 

“Well, when she says she will, she will, you 
know!” 

‘““T know that, well enough,” said Brads. 

‘‘ Beans,” said Jack, ‘it is quite out of the 
question for me to go. We are on an expedi- 
tion, and we must wait here till it is time to set 
about it. You must just find the way to accom- 
modate us all!” 

‘Well, I suppose I must. 
little rooms in the loft?” 

“Not a bit.” 

«You can’t stand upright in them, Jack!” 

“TY will sit down.” 

‘Come along, then; and don’t make any noise, 
for the life of you!” 

Jack, and Brads, and Shucks followed the land- 
lord from the room; and he led them by a little 
ricketty back staircase, that threatened to come 
down with a crash at every footstep, right to the 
roof of the old house, in which were those windows 
that looked like little eyes. 

There were two rooms, the one opening into the 
ether; and Jack, indeed, found, as the landlord 
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had said, that he could not stand upright in either 
of them. 

“T told you so,” said Beans. 

“Well, well; never mind. All I ask of you is 
to take good care of our horses.” 

“That you may depend upon, and I'll take 
good care of you, too, so far as provisions go; but 
you will be cold, for there is no fireplace in the 
rooms, you see.” 

“We must put up with that,” replied Brads. 

“To be sure!” said Shucks. “It was dread- 
fully hot last summer, and we can amuse our- 
selves by thinking back to it, Besides, I shall go 
to sleep.” 

* And J,” said Brads. 

“ And go will not I,” thought Sixteen-stringed 
Jack to himself, for he had made up his mind to 
try if he could not discover what the Dark 
Woman was about below. 

From the construction of the inn, he thought 
that. one or other of the attics must look down, 
provided he could see through the floor, into the 
rooms below; for the attics, although small, as 
regarded that portion of them in which you could 
either stoop or lie, in reality ran quite over the 
whole of the upper floors of the inn. 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 


MAKES SOME CURIOUS DISCOVERIES IN 
REGARD TO THE DARK WOMAN. 


JACK 


Braps and Shucks threw themselves down on 
to the rough mattresses that were on the floor of 
the attics, and drawing some horse rugs over them 
and a quantity of old clothes which were there, 
they composed themselves to sleep away the time. 

‘You can call us, Jack,” said Brads, “if you 
should happen to want us.” 

“Ab, do,” said Shucks. 

“TJ will,” replied Jack. ‘‘ You can go fo sleep, 
both of you; for you will most likely be up all 
to-morrow night, and I don’t call either of you 
quite so strong as in a few days more you will 
be.” 

Jack was glad to see them both go to sleep ina 
few moments. 

Then he set to work thinking of the exact shape 
and make of the old inn. 

By peering out from one of the attic windows, 
Jack found that he was over the left hand side of 
the house as you go in at the door, and that was 
the side which was contrary to the one in which 
was the room with the secret recess behind the 
chimney. 

Jack thought, then, that the apartment in 
which the Dark Woman was would most likely 
be precisely uncer the attic he and his companions 
were in. 

Now, Jack had taken a glance upwards at the 
ceiling of the room with the secret recess, and he 
had seen that it was of wood. 

In fact, the whole house was so roughly built, 
that the roof of one room was the flooring of the 
one above it, with the exception that there were 
two rows of planks, the one the cross-way of the 
other, placed over joists of great thickness, which 
showed in the ceiling of the lower rooms. 

Little did the Dark Woman suppose that Six 
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teen-stringed Jack had the opportunity, and was 
about to play the spy upon her, in much the same 
way as she had so recently played it upon him 
and his two companions. 

Jack knelt down on the attic floor, and began a 
careful examination of it, until at last he found a 
knot in the wood, which, by the pressure of his 
fingers, he felt to be loose. 

This knot might or might not go all the way 
through the plank, but Jack set to work with his 
knife, and soon had it out. 

It did go right through, but then there was 
below the opening the row of cross planking that 
formed the ceiling of the lower room. 

Jack was not so fortunate as to hif upon a spot. 
in that lower flooring that had a knot in it, and 
he was compelled to set to work with his knife, 
which he did with the utmost caution, greasing 
the blade first in the tallow of the candle which 
the landlord had left them ensconced in a stable 
lantern. 

Bit by bit, Jack picked away the floor-board 
rather than cut it with his knife, and at last he 
felt certain he was nearly through it. He pierced 
with the blade of his knife, and it descended to 
the shaft. 

Then Jack cut away a splinter about three 
inches long and one wide, and he placed his eye 
to the crevice. 

Seated at a table, almost immediately below 
him, was the Dark Woman. 

On the table were some letters and papers 
which she seemed to have taken from a small 
leather case which lay close at hand. Before her 
likewise there lay a pair of silver mounted pistols 
and a long poniard, with a handle of ivory, in a 
sheath of velvet. 

The square trunk which the Dark Woman had 

brought with her to the inn was lying on the 
_ floor, and open. 
It was strange that she was speaking, as if to 
| herself, in a hissing sort of whisper, so low that 
| not a word could have been heard in any adjoin- 
ing apartment, however thin the partition. 

But Jack heard her. 

The low sounds ‘ascended, and as through the 
narrow crevice that Jack had made in the roof 
the air of the room below ascended, it brought its 
lightest pulsations to his ear, and he heard the 
words that fell from the lips of the Dark Woman. 

“Yes,” she said; “if I wade through more 
blood still, I shall, perhaps, reach the shore for 
which I pant. It were now more terrible—much 
more terrible to look back than to go onwards.” 

She stooped, and took something from the square 
box at her feet. 

It was a moment or two before Jack could see 
what it was. 

‘This subtle essence,” added the Dark Woman, 
as from a case, that looked something like those 
used for mathematical instruments, she took a 

very small vial,—‘ this subtle essence contains a 
hundred deaths. It shall send one soul to its 
account to-morrow night!” 
The Dark Woman held up the poison-vial— 
the fearful agua tofana—between her and the 
light, and looked long and fixedly at it. 

_ “How strange,” she said, ‘that human nature 
should endure so many pangs, when one drop of 
this harmless-looking liquid will at once stop the 
machine of existence—and then an end of all 
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miseries! What is happiness but a comparative 
state—the absence only of misery? That absence 
is surely best secured in death! How well the 
dead sleep! I battle for a crown—for the ambi- 
tion of another—for mortal revenges, hates, and 
impulses, when I might, in one instant, be con- 
tent if I were but to take the stopper from this 
vial and place it to my lips.” 

For the space of about half a minute, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack really thought that the next act he 
should witness would be the suicide of the Dark 
Woman. 

But it was not so. 

Twice she approached her fingers to the stopper 
of the bottle, and twice she withdrew them. 

“No,” she said,—‘‘ no! there is time enough! 
We live on, just because we know that at, any 
moment we may cease to live! We often spare 
an enemy, if we know that we have but to raise a 
hand, and the enemy is dead !” 

Jack drew a long breath of relief. 

““ But,” added the Dark Woman, “she shall 
die! She—who, partly from folly, and partly 
from vanity, has become the present plaything of 
an hour with the Regent,—she shall die! Annie 
Gray will be a name inscribed on the roll of death 
before fonr-and-twenty hours have passed away!” 

Jack felt bewildered. 

The Dark Woman had announced her intention. 
to stay at the inn for the period she had named ; 
and yet now she spoke of the death of Annie 
Gray, and with an intimation that she was to 
compass that death by the poison in the vial she 
held now in her hand. 

Well might Jack feel bewildered and all abroad 
in regard to her plans, seeing that he had not 
the least notion of the elaborate character of her 
schemes. 

She placed the vial on the table before her. 

‘She shall die!’ she said. ‘Oh, yes, she shall 
die! And she, too, should die who calls herself 
Princess of Wales, but that she is abroad, and I 
am too busy in England to seek her! But the 
beloved one of this nation, who is looked up to as 
a hope and a joy, shall die! I will have no 
daughters to compete with me and mine! The 
Princess Charlotte shall marry that man who 
seeks her; but the marriage shall be a union of 
bitterness and woe! I will have no heirs to the 
throne of England raised up to compete with me 
and mine!” 

Jack listened with all his ears. For the first 
time he became aware that there was a something 
connected with the life and proceedings of the 
Dark Woman that was of far higher importance 
than merely directing a gang of depredators, But 
as yet he had not heard enough to fully under- 
stand who and what she was. 

Jack was in hopes that she would be more and 
more communicative as she thus communed with 
herself. 

But he was mistaken. 

The Dark Woman suddenly clasped her hands 
over her face, and then let her head sink dows on 
to the table, on which she rested both head and 
hands, and, for all the movement she made, she 
might have been in a profound sleep). 

Yet, Sixteen-striaged Jack kept his place at the 
little crevica in the ceiling, with the expectation 
that she would speak again. 

She did. 
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It was with a sudden start that she roused 
I had forgotten jf 


herself, as she said, ‘‘'Those men ! 
them !” 

“Now for it!” thought Jack. 
and Shucks, and Brads!” 

‘Yes! They shall be disposed of,” 
Dark Woman; 
house, and all that it contains, shall become one 
common ruin, and their tomb. Why are they 
here? What can be their object? They would not 
speak of it! But they know me; and yet they do 
not interfere with me! Are they really still in 
this house, or have they gone on some projects of 
their own ?” 

The Dark Woman went to the door of the room 
in which she was, and listened. She opened the 
door, and went out, and then listened again. 

' The house was very still. 

So still, that a clock belonging to a large man- 
sion, about a quarter of a mile off, was heard to 
strike the hour of twelve. 

From the roadway in front of the old ‘ Bugle 
Inn,” there came the sound of an owl hooting at 
something that had disturbed its quiet repose. 

At least, the sound very closely resembled that. 

The Dark Woman started. 

Jack saw her come back into the room again, 
and go to the window. The hooting of the owl 
came again, and then he saw her begin to unfasten 
the casement; and he did not doubt but that the 
supposed owl ‘was some confederate of hers, oa the 
outside of the house. 

Situated as he was, Sixteen-stringed Jack could 
have heard nothing which might take place outside 
the house, unless it should happen to be uttered 
in a very loud tone indeed. But he had a re- 
source. 

There was the window of the attic. 

That window was very small, but Jack had it 
open in a moment, and: crept out of it on to the 
thatch of the roof. ‘There, although his position 
was rather perilous, he could safely enough, so far 
as regarded not being seen, overhear all that 
passed. 

The Dark Woman had stepped out on to a little 
balcony that was in front of the inn. 

Below was a man on horseback. 

Jack heard every word that passed. 

“What is it?” said the Dark Woman. 
you mad, that you leave your post?” 

“No! But it’s to be to-night instead of to- 
morrow !” 

6 Ah 12? 

“Yes, you may be sure of that!” 

“ How sure e” 

“There came a fellow down the road who I 
know well enough. He is one of the Regent’s 
outriders; and he was going on like to break his 
neck, so I followed him ; and he went to the villa, 
and called out, ‘You had better look sharp, for 
you know who ‘will be here in another hour!’ So 
on that I thought I would come ‘and let you 
know !” 

‘** You are right! 

“* Horses’ feet.” 

A party of horsemen swept past the inn, all 
talking and laughing together. 

“‘T know those sounds,” said the Dark Woman. 

“I know the very style of the laughter. They are 
his guests. Let it be to-night, then! Go to your 
work,- You comprehend what you have to do?” 
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‘‘ She means me, | 


added the 
“and it will be as well that this 


“YT should think so!” 
The Dark Woman 
moment she regained the room 
The ruffian whom she had taken from Newgate 
and retained in her service, rode off. 
We will follow him. 
It was towards town that he went; and he 
paused at about two hundred yards—certainly not 
further from’ the “ Bugle Inn ”—and opening the 
gate of a field close at hand, he led his horse into 
it, and tied the bridle to the thick stump of an 
alder tree. 
Then he went along the inner side of the hedge 
for about fifty feet, until he reached a tall old 
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chesnut tree, and from around its trunk, where it 
was carefully wound, he unwound a stout rope 

This rope was coiled round the tree, as a cord 
might be coiled round the capstan on board ship 

When fairly unwound, the rope was long enough 
to reach right across the road. 

_ The end of it was fast to the chesnut, tree 

Then this man, who seemed capable of doing 
anything ‘in the world for the imperious woman 
who had saved him from the scaffold, scrambled 
through the hedge, with the loose end of the rope 
in his hand, and went right across the road, and 
took up his place i in the opposite hedge. 

The road, at that part, was aa dark as possible, 
for the tall. trees in the hedgerow cast their 
shadows into it, in addition to the natural dark- 
ness of the night. 

Then this man sat down and waited. 

In a few moments, the hasty beat of horses’ feet 
on the road came upon his ears. 

“That’s not him,” he said. 

' He let the rope lie on the road, slack and loose, 
and the horse galloped cleanly over it. 

He lifted the rope again. 

Then there came the sound of wheels, but it 
was a heavy, crunching sound. 

i. waggon approached. 

The horses seemed to be asleep. The waggoner 
seemed to be asleep. They all passed over the rope 
as it lay on the road. 

But now that man, who had charge of the 
cord, from one side of the roadway to the other, 
appeared to dread that the waggon wheels had 
done it some harm, for he hung to it, so to speak, 
and tugged at it, to feel assured that it was safe 
and strong. 

“All’s right !” he said. 

Then he bent down his head and listened. 

' The sound of light and rapid wheels came upon 
the night air; and the regular beat upon the road 
of swift and well-trained horses. 

“ That’s him 1” said the man. 

At a hard gallop, an outrider in a scarlet coat 
swept past the rope, as it still lay slack on the 
ground; but then the man who had charge of it 
for a purpose picked it up, and hung upon it with 
all his might and all his strength. 

The rope was stretched ‘right across the road in 
a slant line about six feet from the ground at the 
end nearest to the chesnut tree, and reducing to 
about two feet at the end, where it was held so 
firmly by the man. 

The sound of wheels came more rapidly on- 
wards each moment. 

The Regent was approaching. He was on his 
route to East Sheen, to ona of his supper parties, 
and Annie Gray was with him, quite delighted 
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at her own pert and handsome look in a suit of 
boy’s clothes. 
_ Annie was laughing loudly, and the echo of the 
Joyous young voice strayed into the meadows on 
the road side. 

And yet there was an indescribable sométhing 
about the laughter that would have moved any 
ges tears who really loved her and wished her 
well. 

Was the heart of that young girl heavy all the 
while despite her pretended enjoyment of the mode 
of life she had chosen ? 

Perhaps so. 

Now the carriage came on still more rapidly; 
and the man at the rope hung to it until his face 
reddened with the exertion. 

There were no lights to the carriage, The 
Regent did not wish to be seen. The postilion 
who drove the pair of horses was an old and 


confidential German servant, who was silence and | 


cantion personified. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE PRINCE REGENT MEETS WITH AN ALARM, 
AND ANNIE 1S IN DANGER. 


: 
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AT the rate the Prince’s carriage was going, a 
| very few seconds would now bring it to the spot 
in the road where was the outstretched rope. 

Little did he suspect that any such danger was 
in store for him—or, in fact, any danger at all, on 
| @ road so well kept and so well known as that 
from London to Richmond; and little did Annie 
Gray, who was laughing so lightly—and at the 
same time, let us add, so hollowly, with him in the 
carriage, imagine that a deadly enemy was 
plotting her destruction. 
The carriage was now within a couple of hun- 
dred paces of the rope. 
The man who held it put forth all his force, in 
‘order that it should not be trampled down by 
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the horses’ feet, and so permit the vehicle to pass 
in safety. Then there was the flash of a light, 
sod in another moment the horses reached the 
rope. 

“Now!” said the man who held it. 

Hardly had the word escaped his lips, when he 
was fordibly jerked away from the hedge half-way 
to the middle of the road. 

At the force which the Regent’s horses had been 
going, they had well-nigh swept away the ob- 
struction before them. Perhaps another pound 
weight would have done it, but that pound weight 
was wanting. . 

The horses’ feet were entangled in the rope. 

There was a furious struggling and plunging 
for a couple of seconds, and then down went beth 
the horses. 

The postilion was thrown over the head of the 
one he was driving and seated on, and fell, stunned, 
into the ditch by the road-side. 

The horses were young and full of courage, and 
they made a vigorous attempt to regain their 
feet; during which they kicked each other, and 
one of them dealt such a blow with his iron-shod 
foot to the panel of the front of the carriage, that 
it went in with a crash; 

The horaes were still, however, confined by 
their strong traces to the carriage; and one of 
*hem fairly dragged it to the side of the road. 

There was a sloping bank there. 

The fore-wheel got up on to the bank on one 
side. The carriage swayed to and fro for a 
moment. 

Then over it went. 

Annie Gray screamed loudly. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent uttered 
gotie expressions which are not to be found in 
any dictionary extant. 

Then the man who had done all this mischief 
darted out from the side of the road. He at once 
abandoned the rope. That had most effeetually 
doue its work. 

With a strength that was prodigious, this man 
now forced back the traces of the still struggling 
horses, s0 as to permit him to release them, and 
in another moment they were free. 

At a mad gallop, the two animals took their 
way down the road. 

Then he who had, in pursuance of the orders of 
his imperious mistress, the Dark Woman, accom- 
plished all this mischief, approached the carriage, 
as though he had just been summoned to the spot 
by ths noise that had been made. 

“ Hilloal” be cried. “ Hillca! 
here? Anything happened ?” 

‘By Jove, yes!” cried a voice in reply. 

It was the veice of the Regent. 

‘* Why, what is it?” 

“Tielp!—oh, help!” ‘screamed Annie. 
are killed !” 

There was then a crash of glass, and the Regent 
put his head out at the window in the side of the 
overturned carriage that happened to be the 
uppermost. ' 

* What the dence does all this mean ?” he said. 
“What is it all, eh?” . 

*“T don't know, sir!” said the man. 
you can tell me?” 

“Murder! Oh, help! help!” screamed Annie. 

“Come, come, my dear,” said the Regent, 
“don't ery out in that way! Things might be 


What's amiss 
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worse, I fancy. The horses fell, I suppose, and 
the carriage got upset; but I am not hurt, so 
don’t ery out.” 

The Regent quite forgot to ask if Annie was 
hurt. It was only himself he looked to, as is very 
much the habit of princes aud regents, and was 
most particularly so of this one. 

“‘Let me help you, sit,” said the emissary of 
the Dark Woman. “Lean on me, sir! That will 
do, sir! There you are!” 

“Ah, yes! All’s right. 
I have a scratch or a bruise.” 

The Regent had been helped out of the coach, 
and was in safety on the road. 

Annie, then, all trembling, and in a terrible 
fright, was likewise helped out of the coach by the 
author of all the mischief. She, too, was unhurt, 
save a few trifling bruises; but she began to cry 
most bitterly. 

“ Come, come, Arnie,” said the Regent, “ don't 
cry. I tell you there is no harm done, and I am 
not hurt!” 

The girl cried all the more. 

Was she beginning to find the utter selfishness 
of the man for whom she had sacrificed herself? 

Wasa she beginning to see that beyond the 
pastimes of an hour he cared nothing for her? 

Alas, poor Annie Fearon! If you have not yet 
made that discovery, it is one that will soon dawn 
upon you. 

She controlled her tears after a few moments, 
and said, gently, ‘‘I am so glad you are not hurt!” 

“Thank you. All’s right.” ‘ 

“ And—and you are glad I am not hurt?” 

“To be suro, Tam! Oh, of course, I am! You 
hurt, indeed! You are much too pretty to be 
hurt, my dear girl!” 

“Hush!” said Annie. “ Don’t speak of me in 
that way. You forget how I am dressed !” 

“{ did—I did! Hem! My good fellow, can 
you tell me, and this young gentleman who is with 
me, where we are?” 

“ Why, yes, sir. 
‘Bugle Inn.’” 

‘“‘ Where is that ?” 

**On the Richmond road, sir.” 

“ Are we near East Sheen ?” 

* About a mile.” 

“Annie,” whispered the Regent, “do you think 
you could walk a mile?” 

“TY will try.” 

“Do—do! Because, if so, we can goon, and 
soon get housed at the villa.” 


You are close to the old 


“{t will try; bat I tremble so, that—that if I — 


could have some rest first—only for a short time 
— TI am afraid I am so faint!” 
“Oh, don’t say that! 


shape of illness or fainting in sick people ?” 

* Yes, yes |” 

“Then, don’t you begin it, my dear!” 

“T will hold up while | can! If I could reat 
somewhere for about an hour !” 

“Hoy!  Hilloa, you fellow!” echced the 
Regent. ‘ Where is that ‘Bugle Inn,’ you spoke 
of?” Palit 
“* Not a minute’s walk from here, sir.” 

“T suppose it’s full of people, drinking and 
smoking, and all that sort of thing?” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir! It’s an ont of the way 
old place, and has no company !” 


Why, I don’t think . 


T believe I have ex- — 
pressed to you my aversion for anything in the — 
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“Then we will go, and rest a little. You lead 
the way toit. They may have horses, or some 
sort of vehicle in which wa can go on. Come, 
Annie, lean on me now. Pluck up your courage, 
and you will be all right soon !” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” d 

Annie spoke so faintly, that it was evident 
either the physical shock of the overturn of the 
carriage, or the fright consequent upon it, had 
afiucted her very severely. 

The short distance to the **Bugle Inn” was 
soon traversed, but, a few moments before the 
little party reached it, the Dark Woman had 
summoned the landlord, and when he appeared, 
she spoke in a firm, clear tone, as she said, “I 
have paid you for the whole accommodation of 
your house; but, from the window where I sat 
just now, I have heard sounds which make me 
think some accident has happened on the road; 
and, if so, I withdraw my restrictions to your 
receiving guests, provided any persons seek shelter 
here from such accident.” 

“Alls right, ma’am!” said Beans. ‘ That 
shall be seen to;—and much obliged to you, 
ma’am !” 

“Go! I hear people at the door!” 

“ Hilloa! House, here! House!” called out 
the emissary of the Dark Woman. ‘“ House, 
here! Hilloal Hilloa!” 

“What's the matter?” asked Beans, coming to 
the door of the inn. 

There stood on the threshold only the Regent 
and Annie Fearon. The man who had brought 
them that far had disappeared, 

‘“We have met with an upset,” said the Regent, 
‘“‘ and our carriage lies on its side in the road.” 

‘“‘ Dear me, sir! you don’t say so?” 

“Yes, it is just so! Have you horses here; 
for our pair have run off ?” 

“No, sir. Pray walk in, sir! 
young gentleman don’t look well!” 

* He is only a little shaken, that’s all!” 

“This way, sir! This way, if you please! 
Here is my own room, which is the warmest in 
the house,—and that’s no bad thing this dreadful 
winter, sir, as you will allow! This way, sir, if you 
please! The young gentleman does, indeed, Jook 
poorly! Hem!’ added Beans to himself. “About 
as much a young gentleman as I am a young 
lady! It's a girl!” 

In fact, the disguise of Annie was by no means 
perfect enough to make her look in the smallest 
degree masculine. 

She had not absolutely fainted, but was very 
near doing so. 

“Have you any wine in the house ?” said the 
Regent. 

“To be sure, sir'—to be sure! J will run 
down to our cellar, and get some at once!” 

“Do so, and be quick.” 


Dear me! the 


The landlord fully intended to get some wine, 


of which he knew he had some of a fine quality, 
but he was surprised, the moment he left the 
room and had got half-way along the passage of 
the house, to meet the Dark Woman, who held 
out to him a glass with some faint yellow-coloured 
liquid in it, and who said, ‘‘t have heard what 
has happened. This is a cordial which will at 
_ once restore the person for whom you would fetch 
| wine. My father was a physician, and I know 
what I am about.” 
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Beans, the landlord, hesitated. 

“Take it, aud give it to her. 
it all.” 

‘‘Her? You know, then, that the young gen- 
tleman is not a young gentleman?” 

“You know it, too.” 

“Well, I thought so.” 

“Take the restorative. I will wait here.” 

Beans took the glass in his hand, and moved 
towards the room where the Regent and Annie 
were waiting; but ia order to explain what now 
occurred on that night at the ‘‘ Bugle Inn,” we 
must return to the attic in the occupation of Jack 
and his two friends, and from which he (Jack) 
had already gained so much information in regard 
to the projects of the Dark Woman. 

So soon as he, Sixteen-stringed Jack, had heard 
all he wanted to hear from his somewhat peculiar 
position on the roof of the inn, he had scrambled 
back again to the attic, and once more applied his 
eye to the crevice in the floor, through which he 
was able to observe the proceedings of the Dark 
Woman. 

The interval that now elapsed was that while 
the unscrupulous man tbe Dark Woman had 
retained in her service, was waiting with the rope 
across the road for the arrival of the Regent and 
Annie in the carriage. 

No sooner, then, had the Dark Woman returned 
to the room from the balcony than she took from 
the square box at her feet a wine-glass, which she 
half- filled with water. Then into that she dropped 
one drop of the agua tofana. 

The Dark Woman carefully held her bead on 
one side while she did this, in order that she 
might not inbale the slightest vapour from the 
deadly liquid. 

She even held her breath until she had replaced 
the stopper in the phial, 

Then she filled up the glass with water nearly 
to the brim, and the liquid appeared to be of a 
pale gold colour. 

The Dark Woman then held up the glass 
between her and the candle, and muttered. to her- 
self still in those low tones, which she thought no 
one could hear by any possibility, but which yet 
found their way to Jack's ears through the crevice 
in the ceiling— Here are twenty lives, and yet 
she will not fall in death until she has drained the 
glass. It will have a pleasant taste, too! Now 
I must wait my time! I shall hear when hs 
reaches this place with her upon his arm who 
shall pass away from him like a dream, and be 
seen no more. Does he love her? Can he love 
her? No! no! A thousand times, no! But it 
will wring his heart to see her dis before his face, 
because he has not yet got tired of her, which he 
soon would be; but until then he is as ardent in 
pretended affection as he is callous and indifferent 
when satiety has taken the place of passion.” 

A cold feeling crept over the heart of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack as he saw these cool and’ iearful 
preparations for a deliberate murder, 

To save the person, who was intended to be 
put out of the world in this way by the Dark 
Woman, would have been a natural impulse to — 
Sixteen-stringed Jack; but when he knew that 
that person was one in whose fate his own 
daughter Lucy was interested, he was doubly 
anxious to protect her. 

But how? That waa the difficulty 


Make her drink 
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While Jack was debating in his own mind what 
he should do, he became aware of a new source of 
danger and disquietude. 

From the box that she had with her the Dark 
Woman took a stone jar, that might hold about 
two quarts of any liquid. It seemed to be very 
heavy. There was something projecting from the 
cork that stopped the mouth of this jar; and 
when the Dark Woman placed on the table before 
her the jar or bottle, Jack felt deeply curious to 
know what it could possibly contain. 

He was not kept long in doubt upon the subject. 

“This will suffice, surely,” said the Dark 
Woman. “This stone vessel contains eight 
pounds of gunpowder; and by the aid of this 
fusee at its mouth I can easily discharge the 
whole. It will be amply sufficient to destroy this 
house; and then in whatever part of it those men, 
whom I now hate, are hidden, they will assuredly 
be destroyed in the ruin that will take place.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack very nearly uttered an 
exclamation of anger and astonishment. 

He was startled, too, at that moment by a hand 
being laid on his shoulder, and by a voice saying, 
“ What's up now, Jack?” 

It was Shucks, who had overheard, and was 
curious to know what Jack was abont. 

“Wush! Oh, hush!” whispered Jack. 

pe dae 

‘‘ Hush, I say, or we are all dead men!” 

‘The deuce!” 

“ Yes—it is true! One indiscreet word, and 
she who you know so well, and who is in the room 
below here, has the means, and will not scruple to 
use them, to blow up the house and all in it!” 

Shucks was astounded. 

“ You don’t mean that, Jack?” 


“JT do! Look for yourself! The stone bottle, 
you will see on the table before you, is full of gun- 
powder !” 

Sbucks did look. 


““T know that bottle,” he said. 
her with it before!” 

“Hush! hush!” 

* All’s right!” 

‘Let me look again,” whispered Jack. 
have been for some time watching her!” 

Jack placed his eye to the crevice, and he saw 
that the Dark Woman was taking her measures 
judiciously, so as to save herself from the conse- 
quences of the explosion of the stone bottle. She 
had attached a long piece of thin string to the 
fusee in the neck of it, and that would constitute 
a train which would probably be half an hour in 
burning before it should reach the bottle and the 
powder. 

“ Good!” said Jack. 

The Dark Woman then placed the bottle with 
the formidable charge of powder in it on a chair 
in one corner of the room. The string attached to 
the fusee she allowed to trail along the floor, cloge 
to the wall. ' 

Then she lit the end of the string. At first there 
was a little flame; but she blew that out; and 
then the string exhibited a small red spark at the 
end of it, which slowly and surely consumed as it 
went, and appeared to be crawling towards the 
powder in the bottle. 

The Dark Woman took a watch from her pocket, 
and kept her eyes on it for a few moments. Then 
she glanced at the string, and nodded her head. 


“T have seen 
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“That will do!” she said. ‘Forty minutes, 
aud this house, with all in it, is a heap of ruins!” 

“ Forty minutes!” said Jack, to himself. ‘‘There’s 
time to fight forty battles in forty minutes!” 

The Dark Woman then took the glass with the 
poison in it, and left the room. She carefully 
locked the door behind her. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack clasped one hand over his 
eyes in deep thought. 

“What are we going to do, Jack?” said Shucks. 

“Let me think for a few moments. Pray let 
me think !”* 

“ All right, Jack.” 

What should hedo? Could he not justify 
himself in taking the life of the Dark Woman, and 
so put an end at once to her crimes? 

No. He did not feel that he could do that, but 
he would foil her, and he would, if possible, cap- 
ture her. That was his determination. She should 
not take the life of Annie Gray. while he was there 
to prevent it; and as for the train that was laid 
to the bottle of gunpowder, which would blow up 
the house, he felt that if, as, no doubt, was the 
case, there were forty minutes of safety, he could 
easily put a stop to that. 

The first consideration was to prevent the poison 
from being taken by Annie Gray when she should 
reach the ‘‘ Bugle Inn,” which he had no doubt 
the Dark Woman had arranged that she shouid 
do very shortly. 

“ Shucks,” said Jack; “ you and Brads can do 
nothing just now but a little carpentry.” 

‘“‘ Carpentry, Jack? How do you mean?” 

‘Do you think that quietly, with your knives, 
you can get rid of enough of these old boards to 
enable you both to drop into the room below!” 

“To be sure!” 

“Tn how long time, Shucks ?” 

“ About ten minutes.” 

“ Good! Then there will be quarter of an hour 
to spare.” 

“What do you mean, Jack?” 

‘Look down!” 

eT 100." 

‘What do you see? Against the wall, I mean 
—to the right—close to the floor?” 

“A spark |” 
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“ Creeping along |” 

“ What is it?” 

“A bit of string, alight and smouldering!” 

‘Well, Shucks, you and Brads must get down 
into the room before the next half-hour, and put 
that out, or we shall all be blown up. Now you 
comprehend all about it ?” 

“T do, Jack! And what are you going to do?” 

““T have other business on hand, and will come 
back to you as soon as it is done; but the Dark 
Woman will, likely enough, come to the room 
below before you leave it, and indeed I do not want 
you to leave it at all. I want you and Brads to 
wait there for her, and to seize her the moment 
she enters. She has locked the door on the out- 
side.” 

“We will doit, Jack!” 

“Then wait for me!” 

“ All’s right! Brads! Brads! Up, up! To 
work, old fellow, if you don’t want your arms to 
go one way and your legs another! Brads, I say! 
Wake up!” 


‘Pere you are! What is it?” 
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Jack left Shucks to explain to Brads the urgent 
danger of the circumstances; and left the attic 
himself, in order to take measures to save Annie 
Gray from the cruel death that the Dark 
Woman, in her jealous rage, had designed for her; 
for however sudden might be the decease con- 
sequent upon partaking of the agua tofana, who 
shall say what awful and terrific pangs may not 
be concentrated in that brief period? 

That nothing would take place until the Regent 
and Annie Gray arrived at the inn, Jack was well 
assured; and without even waking Beans, or any 
one of the little establishment, Jack was able to 
leave the inn, and take up a station in the shadow 
of an old tree that held its sign. loves 

From there he saw the Regent and Annie 
arrive. It was a pang to Jack to see the 
young girl in her male attire hanging on the arm 
of the Regent, for he thought of his own child, and 
of what might have been her fate if he had not 
rescned her from St. James’s Palace. 

But there was not much time now for reflections 
on the past, or on what might have happened. It 
was a time for action; and Jack entered the inn 
again, soon after the Regent and Annie. The 
passage was very dark; but Jack, by the sound of 
the voices he heard, was pretty well aware that 
Beans had placed his visitors in what he called 
his own room. 

Now it could hardly be called a suspicion that 
was in Jack’s mind, that Beans was in league 
with the Dark Woman, inasmuch as the idea did 
not get so far as that, but it just occurred to him 
as a disagreeable possibility; and therefore it was 
that he was most particularly anxious not to meet 
Beans just at that present moment. 

In the passage there stood upon a small bracket 
a very dimly-burning oil-lamp. That, by a breath, 
Jack extinguished; and then the passage was 
very dark, being only, at its further end, where 
Beans met the Dark Woman with the glass of 
poison, lighted a little by the reflection of a lamp 
that was on the staircase. 

Hardly had Jack blown out the light in the 
passage, when Beans came out of the room where 
the Regent and Annie was, on his errand to the 
cellar for the wine he had asked for. 

Jack let him pass on, and saw him, in another 
moment, holding what looked like a confidential 
discourse with the Dark Woman. 

That was suspicious; and yet there was one 
thing which ought to have had the effect of dissi- 
pating any suspicions as against Beans, and that 
was the intention of the Dark Woman to blow up 
the house with gunpowder, in which case Beans 
would be involved in the general ruin. 

But, in the excitement of the moment, Jack did 
not reason, perhaps, very closely. 

With a quick and noiseless step, Jack made his 
way at once to the room in which the Regent 
and Annie were, and, without any ceremony, he 
opened the door, entered the apartment, and 
closed it behind him. Then, in a voice at once 
so low that it could not penetrate beyond the 
room, and so clear in its tones that it brought 
conviction with it, he said, ‘‘ For the love of life, 
do not permit that young girl to drink or eat in 
this house, or it will be her destruction !” 

The Regent started back; and Annie, who just 
heard the warning sufticiently to comprehend that 
it implied great danger, uttered a cry of terror, 
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“Do not make any alarm!” added Jack. “All 
-you have to do is to refuse to drink what will be 
brought to you!” 

‘Good heaven!” said the Regent. ‘Then, ig 
this a den of murder that we have been brought 
to ?” 

“Flush! Be still, and say nothing until I 
appear! You may believe me to bea friend, since 
I have given you this warning! Iam close at 
hand!” 

Jack darted into a cupboard at the moment 
that Beans opened the door of the room, and came 
in with the glass of poison in his hand that had 
been handed to him by the Dark Woman. 

‘Here is something,” he said, “ which, I am 
told and assured, is better than wine.” 

“Ok. good heavens!” said Annie. 

“You scoundrel!” cried the Regent. 

@ Sir 2” 

“f say, you scoundrel!’® 

“ What do you mean?” 

“*T sent you for wine!” 

** Yes, but 4 

* And you bring poison!” 

“ Poison ?” 

‘Yes; and well you know it, too! But Iam 
armed, and I can protect myself and my young 
companion here!” 

Poison!” ejaculated Beans. ‘‘ Why, sir, you 
do me a great injustice; and to convince you, I 
will drink it myself.” 

“ No, Beans!” said Jack, as he stepped out of 
the cupboard at the moment that Beans was about 
to raise the glass of poison to his lips,—* no! 
You, too, are deceived.- That is poison, although 
you know it not.” 

‘** Good gracious 

“ Set it down; it is deadly !” 

Beans, with a trembling hand, set down the 
cup of poison on the table. Jack immediately 
took it up and flung the contents into the fire~ 
place. 

“There!” he said. 
harm !” 

The Regent looked with a bewildered expres- 
sion from Jack to Beans, and from Beans to Jack, 
while Annie trembled excessively. 

“ Beans,” said Jack, ‘* will you be governed by 
me?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“Go, then, to her who hag, no doubt, given 
you this poison, and tell her it is taken.” 

“ By the—a—the—a——” 

“ The young lady.” 

“Lady!” said the Regent. ‘Don’t you see— 
that—that—a—this is a young gentleman, 2 friend 
of mine?” 

Jack smiled. 

“Go, Beans!—go and do as I bid you! 
give you plenty of reasons, by and by !” 

“T will, Jack.” 


1? 


“That can do no one 


I will 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE DARK WOMAN IS CAUGHT IN HER OWN 
SNARE. 


Brans at once left the room; and the moment he 
had done so, Jack looked keenly at the Regent, 
as he said, ‘‘I should alinost have thought, your 


' gence. 
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Royal Highuess, that your memory would have just a3 well come to you, and cry out, ‘I want my 


eerved your Royal Highness sufficiently well to 
enable you to remember me.’ 

The Regent looked curiously at Jack. 

“T have a confused recollection of you,” he 
said. 

“T thought so.” 

** Who are you?” 

“T am one whom you have sought to injure in 
more ways than one; but T am one who takes his 
revenges in his own way, and does not allow other 
people to achieve them accidentally for him.” 

*T do not comprehend you.’ 

“No; I choose te be mysterious. But since I 
have saved the life of this young girl, I have 
some right, not only to be so, but to have my 
wishes respected, and my orders obeyed.” 

“What do you wish ?—what do you order ?” 

‘‘T wish that you should know who it is that 
sought the life of this young creature, in order 
that you who can now, I grieve to say, be her 
only hope on earth, may take steps to defend and 
to protect her.” 

** Who—who is it 2” 

‘* Ah!” cried Annie; 
are——” 

“Hush!” said Jack. ‘I do not expect you to 
keep my secret; but, at least, do so in my pre- 
If you would really know the reason for 
this attempted murder, let it be supposed to have 
been achieved, and you will soon do so. Let 
Annie Gray lie down on yon settee, as if dead, 
and you will learn more than by any other 
means.” 

* And you?” said the Regent. 
you do?” 

“T do not do things by halves, your Royal 
Highness; and s0, having saved tbat young 
creature from one death, I will stay here to see 
that she is protected from the possibility of 
another,” 

Jack darted into the cupboard again as he 
spoke, for he heard a movement at the door, and, 


“T knew younow! You 


“What will 


“in a moment more the handle was turned, and 


the Dark Woman entered the room. 

The instant the Regent cast eyea upon her and 
recognised her, he uttered a cry of despair and 
terror. 

“¢ You !—you here, Linda?” 

‘Even I!” she said. “ With you and about 
youever! Near you when you expect me not! 
I am the claimant and the avenger !” 

‘Then it is you who—who—have-——” 

The Regent turned, and looked at Annie, who 
lay motionless as death on the settee. 

The Dark Woman took but one glance at the 
still form of the young girl. She was so possassed 
with the idea that Annie was no more, that she 
did not care to make a closer examination of 
her. 

“You see,” she said, “that the struggle is a 
vain one as against me!” 

“ Against you, Linda? What on earth do you 
mean ?” 

“YT want my son; and until I see hin—until I 
bold him ia these arms, I will baunt you like a 
fate! You know my conditions! Give me my 
son !” 

“Linda, I swear to you, now once and for all, 
that I no more know what has become of the boy j 
than you do! Dead, most likely; and I might 


son,’ as for you to come to me with such 4 
demand !” 

“He does live!” 

“You say so!” 
“T know it! 
an iron heart! I am steeped in crime, but they are 
your crimes, not mine! Until you produce to 
me my son, you can know no peace, for I can 
know no peace! Your life shali be a torment and 
2 dread; and such poor minions of your pleasures 
as that one now lying near you in death, shall be 
blighted, as she is blighted, by your first kiss of 
passion! I have nothing further to say to you 
now but what I have said. I told you I would say 
it! In the open street—in the most secret recesses 
of your palace,—bere, where you thought your- 
self by a mere accident—wherever you ate— 
wherever you go, I demand of you my son! 

Where is my son?” 

“But you are mad, Linda; you will listen to 
no reason! What motive can I have, if I could 
by any possibility find out where your son is, to 
keep him from you ?” 

“Do you ask that?” 

“ Indeed I do!” 

“You have a daughter!” 

** All the world knows that; but what can that 
have to do with your son ?” 

‘Your son, too!” 

“ Well--well, what then ?” 

“That the time might come when a pretender 
to the throne of these realms—a pretender fo ths 
position of heir apparent—might be perplexing to 
a reigning monarch, whose daughter perchance 
was a favourite child!” 

“You rave !—you rave !” 

“Am I not your wife?” 

* No!—no!” 

“T am !|—dastard !—liar!” 

A flash of anger came across the face of the 
Regent, and he raised his arm threateningly, as he 
said, ‘Beware of what you are about! You are 
so full of threats to all and any one who may not 
be exactly doing and saying what you wish, that 
you quite forget you may be yourself in danger!” 

‘“‘f amin no danger, for one reazon—I am never 
in danger !” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because I scorn danger » 

“ Ah! that may sound all very well and heroic, 
but the result will show !” 

“This is a needless discussion. 
that I am your wife!” 

‘Pho! pho!” 

“ And my son is the son and heir of the Princes 
of Wales!” 

“Mad! mad! I tell you, Linda, that our 
marriage was a mere sham—a—a—kind of farce! 
Ha! ha! you can make nothing of it!” 

‘We shall see !—we shall sea!” 

‘But I comprehend now that you want to find 
this son of yours, that you speak of, in order that 
you may set him up with ridiculows claims to high 
rank |” 

The Dark Woman saw that she had in her anger 
said too much. She had to recover her lost ground, 
by saying, ‘‘Give him to me, and I will not 
molest you; I only ask that of you—at te 
she added to herself. 

‘““] know nothing !” 
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“ Give me, then, such a clue to him that I may 
find him!” 

“T have no clue.” mt 

“ You have—you must have! Who was present 
at his birth? Who tore him away? Where was 
he placed? In whose keeping was his infancy ? 

Give me all these particulars, and I will myself 
unravel the mystery of his destiny |” 

“ And if I were to point out all that which, 
truth to say, I know nothing now about, it would 
only be to arm you with fresh powers of annoy- 
ance against me!” 

* No, no, no!” 

‘But the affirmative is evident; and I do not 
see why I should not give you into custody at once 
for murder |” 

“The death of that girl lies ag much at your 
door as at mine! And so soon as I am molested 
by the law, I will proclaim who and what I am, 
and I shail soon have a party round me in the 
State! The story of my wrongs—of my marriage 
—of the royal permission for that.marriage to take 
place—of the disappearance of my son,—ail shall 
ring in the public ears !” 

‘Confusion seize you!” muttered the Regent, 
as he paced the room uneasily. ‘ Be it so, then ! 
I will seek for the iaformation you want, and 
you shall have it as soon as I can procure it.” 

>. When?” 

“ How can I tell?’ 

“T mean, when shall I come to you for it ?” 

“T will send to you where you please, and by 
what name you please, in about a week!” 

‘““No; I will come to you this day, or rather 
this night week, myself! Farewell!” 

The Dark Woman hastily left the room, and 
the moment she did so she almost staggered into 
the passage, as she exclaimed, ‘Ah, i had for- 
gotten! What is the time?” 

She rushed towards the lamp on the staircase, 
and held her watch with trembling hands towards 
it, and then, with an expression of joy, she added, 
“ There are eight minutes yet to spare. I can be 
far off by then!” 

She ran up the stairs to the room she had 
securely locked. As she went she took the key 
from her pocket, and the moment she reached the 
door she dashed it into the lock, and rushed into 
the apartment, and right into the arms of Shucks. 

“That will-do!” he said, 

Nabbed!” said Brada. 

’ The Dark Woman uttered a yell of rage and 
despair. 

“ Hold tight!” said Shucks.  _ 

“Shes got a knife!’ said Brads, 

“ Wreneb it from her! ‘That's it! Take off 
my cravat, Brads, and tie her elbows together 
with it! VN bold her! Hoorah! All's right! 

Now, my lady, 1 fancy, you are secure. How do 
you find yourself, ma’am, eh ?” 

The Dark Woman was no match for these two 
men at close quarters. She was disarmed, and 
her two wrists were bound together in a few mo- 
ments, Then, with a wild laugh, she said, ‘‘ Ran- 
som! ransom! Ha! bal Ransom! There are 
about four minutes left!” 

_ “What does she mean, Brads?” 

“TJ don’t know, Shucks.” 

“JT mean this!” said the Dark Woman. “If 
you do not instantly release me, and fly from this 

house, you will be dead men in three minutes!” 


“Qh, is that all?” said Shucks, 

* You do not believe me?” 

“ Certainly not, ma’am.” 

“In two minutes and 4 half, then, you and all 
in this house will be dead and mangled |” 

‘‘Mangled?” said Brads. 

“In two minutes! Are you mad?” 

“Take it easy, ma’am.” 

“T tell you that you will be killed-—that you 
will die a terrible death |” , 

“ Brads?” said Shucks. 

Yes,” said Shucks. 

‘“* Have you got any baccy with you?” 

A little.” 

* That’s right !” 

The Dark Woman uttered a cry of terror. The 
fear of death was coming upon her—of a dreadful 
death that would put an end to all her projects-— 
that would involve the destruction of the Regent 
as well as herself—that would bury in one com- 
mon ruin all hope of her son being—what in her 
wild imagination she wanted him to be—King of 
England. She screamed and raved. 

* One minute !—one little minute more, and it 
is too late! Do not hold me so that I cannot 
turn to yon wall! Look for yourselves! There 
is a stone jar! Itis fallof powder! There is a 
string—a train! It has been rolled in damp 
gunpowder! Out with it, on your lives, or we 
are all dead—dead |” 

“Oh,” said Shucks, ‘‘she is out of her blessed 
mind !” 

“Quite!” said Brads. 

“ And it’s my idea, Brads-——” 

“ What?” 

“That she don’t know a bit what she’s a say- 
ing of” 

“Not a bit |” 

“ The jar!—the stone jar!” screamed Linda. 

‘Does she mean the jug?’ said Shucks. 

“Mercy! Help! Murder! Oh, heaven! an- 
other second, perchance, and all is over! Help! 
help! These men are mad—-mad! Oh, to die 
such a death as this, and having accomplished 
nothing! Despair! Desth! death! Horror! 
horror !” 

She fell in a swoon on to the floor, striking her 


head against the boards, and inflicting a wound on - 


her forehead, from which the blood flowed. 

At that moment, Sixteen-stringed Jack stepped 
into the room. 

* Ste is finished!” he said. 

“She has had a fright, Jack,” said Shucks. 
“In course we cut the blessed string that was 
a-smouldering away, and a-going to blow us all 
up.” 

“ Was it near the powder ?” 

“ About a foot off.” 

“Tt was a narrow eacape.” 

“Rather, Jack! But what's to ba done with 
her now?” 

Jack shook his head, 

“TI find that a question difficult to answer, 
Shucks. She is amenable to justice, to be sure ; 
but then—then “4 

“So are we!” 

* That's just it!” 

“Look here!” said Brads. ‘She betrayed the 
‘Chickens,’ There's no doubt about that in the 
world; but it was well enough known that they 
were under orders of the Dark Woman, I pro- 
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pose that we take. her to Newgate, and give her 


up there.” 

“That will do!” said Shucks. 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘‘be it so. Keep her for 
the present, though, in safety. I have something 
yet to do.” 

‘And we have all something to do,” said 
Shucks; “for we mustn’t miss our game, Jack, 
you know, that brought us here.” 

“The Regent ?” said Brads. 

“No,” replied Jack; “you shall not miss him, 
I can well assure you, for he is safe in this 
house.” 

Both Shucks and Brads looked at Jack as if 
they doubted the evidence of their own senses, 
and then Jack added, “I don’t think we sball 
have any further trouble about the affair of the 
ten thousand pounds we want fromhim. But the 


*Bugle Inn’ must not be quite compromised ; and 


I propose that we let him start again on his 
journey—which has been intercepted—but stop 
him, with our faces masked, before he gets to the 
open bit of road across the common.” 

“But what's to be done with our old friend 
here in thé meantime ?” 

‘*T would not trust her out of sight. We must 
take her with us. All we need do, so far as the 
security of the Regent is concerned, is to keep 
him in safety until the cheque is cashed at 
Coutts’s, his bankers’, and when we go to town 
to do that, we can lodge the Dark Woman at 
Wewgate at the same time.” 

‘So be it !” 

‘‘ And,” added Jack, “I have been thinking 
that as we are close at hand to Richmond Park, 
one of the old deserted keeper's lodges, of which 
there are several that have not been used for a 


tong tine, will do to take care of the Regent in.” 


-* Of course it will,” said Shucks. 

“Then let all that be agreed.” 

“Tf is agreed, Jack Singleton. What you 
think the right thing to do, we will think so like- 
wise. You are our captain now; and if ever two 
infants like us had cause to obey any one, we 
have to obey you, for I don't know what would 
have become of us both on Hampstead Heath, 
where we were bleeding to death, but for 
you.” 

“Say no more on that head,” replied Jack. 
“Our interests are the same, and since we will 
certainly keep faith with each other, I think we 
shall succeed in what we wish.” 

‘‘Not a doubt of that,” added Shucks. “If 
you, Brads, and I, and Jack Singleton, don’t 
do the right thing, why I don’t know who 
will.” 

“Then,” said Jack, as he held for a moment 
his hand to his head, “let me think of what had 
better be done first. Yes, that is it. I have it. 
You two go and lie in wait on the little bit of 
common, just through the wood, for the Regent. 
I will detain him here until you shall have had 
time to place yourselves, and then I will send 
him on, for in the state of mind he is now in I 
fancy that whatever I advise him to do he will 
do. Go at once.” 

“ And our prisoner ?” 

‘Take her most certainly with you. Bind both 
her eyes and hands well; and I should advise, 
too, that you take some measures to prevent her 
from giving an unnecessary alarm.” 
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“We can gag her firmly,” said Brads, “ with 
a cork.” = 

“Be it so. I will go now again to the Regent, 
who will not stir from the ‘ Bugle’ until I tell 
him. <A quarter of an hour will be sufficient time 
for you to get in advance by the common.” 

“ Lots of time, Jack. We are off.” 

Shucks and Brads took most effectual care that 
the Dark Woman should have no chance of giving 
them the slip. They were not absolutely harsh 
in the manner in which they bound her hands, 
but the thick silk handkerchief with which they 
did so was by far more effectual than even a cord 
would have been. 

Beans, the landlord of the inn, took good care 
not to show himself to the Dark Woman, although 
his indignation was very great against her; but 
he let Shucks and Brads, after they had bound a 
cloth over her eyes, out of the house by a back 
way that led along a narrow lane into the high 
road again. ain 

The piercing cold of the night made both 
Shucks and Brads shudder, but it appeared to 
have no effect upon the Dark Woman. 

The fire of rage, and the heat of the evil pas- 
sions that were warring with each other in her 
heart and brain, made her insensible to the ex- 
ternal influences of the weather. 

Brads had prepared a capital and efficient gag 
with a bit of string and the cork of a wine-bottle, 
but he did not think it was necessary to use it 
until they were close to the spot where, by agree- 
ment with Sixteen-stringed Jack, the Regent was 
to be stopped. . 

The Dark Woman took advantage of the liberty 
of speech to address her captors. 

“You are men,” she said, “who look to your 
successes and advantages in life more keenly than 
to your revenges. Of what use to you would be 
ny dead body, even should you succeed in causing 
it to swing from a gibbet ?” 

“Don't try to gammon me,” said Brads. 
“You peached on the ‘ Chickens,’ and you shall 
have your chance of hanging, or else my name 
ain’t Brads at all. Oh, no!” 

“Are you, too, Shucks, so insensible to for- 
tune ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean ——” ' 

“ Hold your row!” interposed Brads. ‘I tell 
you what it is, Tommy Shucks; if you listen to 
her, it is all over with you!” 

“°Cos why?” asked Shucks. 

‘Why, don’t you know she’s a sort of a ser-~ 
pent, with a spice of the crocodile in her? Why 
she’d persuade you to anything!” 

‘“‘T only want to persuade you both to be rich 
men for ever!” said the Dark Woman. “ You 
wrong me completely by supposing that I could 
prevent the destruction of the ‘Chickens;’ but 
there is one thing you two should consider, and 
that is that you are their heirs!” 

* Heirs ?” 

“Yes. You possess, or you will possess, if you 
please, the whole of the booty that otherwise was 
the common property of all. I fancy that I am 
able to place in your hands about forty-two 
thousand pounds |” 

“ Forty ” said Shucks. 

“ Two ” said Brads. 

“Thousand pounds!” added Shucks. 
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“Yes; that is about the amount; but as it is 
all surely hidden, I swear by everything that may 
bind a human conscience, that if harm comes to 
me through you, I will die with the secret locked 
In my breast!” 

“No,” said Brads. 

“No, what ?” 

“T won’t sell you !” 

“Sell me! What do you mean ?” 

“Just this. We have you now, and can afford 
to give you up. You betrayed and murdered all 
the others, and you will play us some trick if you 
can. I, for one, won't feel satisfied till you are 
lodged in Newgate.” 

“And you will, each of you, pay the enormous 
sum I have named for the indulgence of revenge for, 
after all, a merely fancied injury ; for you cannot 
surely, and without a doubt on your own minds, 
accuse me of the death of our comrades.” 

“ Shucks,” said Brads, “‘ what do you say ?” 

“Just this, Brads. Let Jack Singleton decide 
all about it!” 

No. 15,—Dark Woman. 
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** Lost!” said the Dark Woman. 

The moment she felt—by the tone in which 
Shucks spoke, and an assenting expression from 
Brads—that her fate would be in the hands of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, she knew that blandish- 
ments and offers would be in vain. 

That Jack was by far too little avaricious to 
care for her money, even had she had it in her 
hand to offer to him, she well knew; and along 
with that knowledge came the conviction that she 
had for ever alienated all pity for her from his 
breast by her conduct in regard to his daughter 
Lucy. 

Hence was it that the Dark Woman had uttered 
the word “ Lost !” and after that she did not utter 
a word until after emerging from a little copse 
by the road-side, into which Shucks and Brads 
had made their way on account of a horseman 
that, passed rapidly down the road, and who, no 
doubt, was one of the Prince Regent’s dissolute 
guests. 

Then the Dark Woman spoke again. 
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““T have been thinking,” she said. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Brads. 

“Yes. Of what use would the wealth I have 
accumulated be to me after my arrest, for follow- 
ing my arrest would come my certain condemna- 
tion ?” 

“No use at all, I should say!” replied Brads. 

‘Then you shall know where to find the mass 
of the money. I will tell you both so soon as I 
find that there is no more hope for me. Or stay ; I 
will do better !” 

“ What now 2?” 

‘t Before you give me up to the police, I will take 
you to where the money is, and you may possess 
yourselves of it, on one condition.” 

“‘ What's that ?” 

“That you say nothing of it, to Singleton.” 

Both Brads and Shucks seemed to consider a 
little; andthe Dark Woman probably had hopes that 
she had succeeded in awakening an antagonistic 
feeling between the two “Chickens” and their 
friend Jack, 

She was soon made aware of the mistake of 
that supposition. ; 

“‘ Well,” said Brads, “ that sounds all very well, 
don’t it, Shucks?” 

* Tt does.” 

6c Cot 

“But what?” cried the Dark Woman hastily 
and eagerly, 

‘We don’t believe it; do we, Shucks?” 

* No, Brads.” 


“Very good. On we go, then!” 


The Dark Woman uttered something between a | 


sigh and a groan; and she now strove to pierce 
the black night with her eyes, in the vain hope 
that Binks might come to her rescue, 

Well she might surmise that if that powerful 
ruffian could but be made aware that she 
required his assistance, her rescue from Shucks 
and Brads would soon be accomplished, for he was 
more than a match for both of them, particularly 
in the weakened state to which their recent wounds 
had reduced them. 

But unfortunately for her, the Dark Woman 
had prevented Binks from coming to the rescue, 
by her own want of faith in him. 

It was a principle with Linda, in all her nefarious 
transactions, never to let her agents know more 
than might be absolutely necessary ; and hence, 
as she had made up her mind to the murder of 
Annie at the ‘‘ Bugle Inn,” she had given Binks a 
positive order, that after he had seen the Regent 
and his disguised travelling companion safely 
across its threshold, that he should gu back to the 
spot where the catastrophe had happened to the 
coach, and there await her further orders. 

By this arrangement it will be seen that each 
moment, as the Dark Woman was compelled to 
accompany Brads and Shucks, she was removed 
farther and further from her only chance of 
succour. 

And so finally the two housebreakers reached 
the place which had been indicated to them by 
Sixteen-stringed Jack; and just under cover of the 
few trees which stood at the extremity of the 
copse, through which they hac made their way 
with their prisoner, they waited the approach of the 
Regent andof Annie, or of Jack, with information 
concerning them. 

The Dark Woman, now, was about to speak 
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again, but the moment she opened her lips so te 


do, Brads put the gag into her mouth, and, to her 


great indignation, prevented her from being able 
to interfere with the enterprise he and his com- 


panion was on, by an alarm. 

‘‘T rather think that will do, my lady,” said 
Brads. “If you can say anything now, we will 
forgive you; won’t we Shucks ?” 

“To be sure we will!” said Shucks. ‘And 
here comes some one!” 

“ Some two, 1 think, by the voices.” 

On the cold night air, there had come the sound 
of people conversing; and then, in another moment, 
Shucks, and Brads, and the Dark Woman, heard 


| the Regent say, “By Jove, my dear Annie, you 
} march through the snow capitally ! 


I am as cokl 
as ice, but you don’t seem to mind about it!” 

“You don’t mind about me!” said Annie, in a 
pettish tone, 

“That's our game!” whispered Shucke to 
Brads. 

“* Hush!” said Brads. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE REGENT FINDS HIMSELF IN A COLD 
LODGING, AND ANNIE BEARS EVIL TIDINGS 
TO EAST SHEEN. 


their prisoner, the Dark Woman, to the spot where 
Jack Singleton had appointed them to go to, he 
had not been idle in carrying out the other and 
most essential part of the arrangement as regarded 
the Regent. 

No sooner was the ‘ Bugle Inn” clear of the: 
two “‘ Chickens” and their captive, than Jack went 
down to the room where the Regent and Annie 
were still waiting. 

A look of undissembled alarm was on the face 
of the Regent. 

Annie was having a good cry to herself; for the 
fright he was in, as regarded his own personal 
safety, at that moment, entirely absorbed all the 
faculties of the Regent, and he had neither con- 
sideration nor sympathy for the distresses of any 
one else. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack spoke briefly, but em- 
phatically, as he said, ‘I advise that you both 
immediately leave this house. Further I cannot 
now explain; but, from what I see and know, 
your safest plan is to walk on to your destination— 
or, at all events, until you can find some mode of 
proceeding that will take you still quicker from 
here.” 

“Murder!” cried the Regent. 
complete den of murder !” 

“No, no; do not fall into that mistake. It is 
not the house, nor its regular occupants,\that are 
to be feared; but chance has brought here the 
person who would plot against your life, and 
against the life of the young person here who is 
with you. Fly at once, if you would be safe. 
But if you are indifferent, or have a wish to re- 
main here and outface all dangers, I have no more 
to say.” 

“Certainly not! Oh, dear,no! By Jove! cer- 
tainly not!” exclaimed the Regent; and as he 
spoke, he ran out of the Bugle Inn” into the 
cold night air. 
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With a cry and a sob, Annie followed him. 

“Ah, you do not heed me!” she said, “ You 
do not love me! You fly from me!” 

“No, no! Conié on!” 

She overtook thé Regent at about fifty yards 
from the door of the inn; and she clung to his 
aim, as she added, ‘‘ Yes, yes, you are regardless 
of me—of me who have sacrificed so much for 
you! Why don’t you kill me? Kill me now at 
oncé, and you will be rid of me!” 

“My dear gitl, don’t speak in that way, I beg 
of you; but come on! It is only a mile, recollect, 
to the villa; and there we shall be all right. 
Now, don’t worry me and yourself with any sen- 
timental speeches, I beg of you! All's right, I 
darésay! Come on! come on!” 

Annie still sobbed; but she clung to the left 
arm of her selfish destroyer. Who now, in all the 
world, had she to cling to but him ?—and how frail 
would she soon find that support! Perhaps, even 
then, satiéty was beginning to take the place of 
passion in regard to her in the heart of the Prince. 
and she might be nearer that dreadful hour when 
she would be cast aside, like the faded flower of 
yesterday, than she imagined. Still she clung to 
him, and she sobbed and shuddered, as her thinly- 
clad feet sunk deep into the snow on the road. 

“T am so cold,” shé said, mournfully. 

“ Well, how can I help that? I—even I am 
cold, and it can’t be helped. Even I!” 

“But you are a man!” 

“Well, but when I say I am cold—even I, 
that ought to put an end to the complaints of any 
one else, I fancy 7 

“ But you are very sorry ?” 

“To be sure I am.” 

“That I am cold?” 

“Oh, of course! And if I were only a little 
warmér myself, why, I should be much better 
pleased. Come, now, don’t go on crying. You 
know you would come with me, whether I wanted 
you or not, and now you complain. And you 
seem to me as if you were about to take to crying, 
and all that sort of thing, which I don’t like at 
all; so pray don’t! I want you to be always 
cheerful, you know, and always well.” 

*T will try.” 

“To be sare you will. What's that?” 

* What?” 

A horse.” 

“Yes, I hear it.” 

“Who knows? If may be’one of my fellows! 
And, if so, I can mount, and ride the rest of the 
way.” 

“And 1?” 

** Oh, ‘ you—you—will—I—a—as you have 
walked so far, it will be better for you to go on. 
And, by the by, you will be sure not to lose your 
way.” 

““ Why s0 2?” 

“ Because you will see the horse’s foot-tracks in 
the snow.” 

The gallop of a horse came now each moment 
more plainly upon the ears of Annie and the 
Regent; and then, just as they had reached so 
close to the trees beneath which Shucks and Brads 
were waiting, with the Dark Woman, there came 
up to them with a rush the horse and the 
rider. 

The horse was a splendid one; and the rider 


looked tall and fierce. He wore a cloak, anda 
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mask, and astrangely-shaped conical hat. Reining 
in his horse, until the creature pawed the air with 
its fore feet, he said, ‘‘ George, Regent of England, 
I must have words with you!” 

The Regent did not pause to make any reply to 
this speech, buf, without even turning his head to 
see what would become of Annie, he darted for- 
ward to escape. 

Brads emerged from the little copse, and opened 
his arms wide. The Regent rushed right into 
them. 

‘‘ Where are you a-coming to ?” said Brads. 

“Help! help! Murder!” 

“ Silence, or death!” exclaimed Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, who was playitg the mysterious horseman 
so efliciently. 

The Regent was silent in a moment. 

Then through the night air there fled a light, 
agile form. It was Annie. She had made her 
escape, and, at a rapid pace, sped down the road. 
Jack just caught sight of her when she was 
nearly disappearing in the gloom. 

“See to the safety of the prisoner!” he cried ; 
and then he darted after the fugitive. 

Mounted, as Jack was, on his favourite horse, 
he would have overtaken Annie in about two 
minutes on the road; but she resorted to a 
stratagem, which so completely bafiled Jack, that 
she entirely escaped him. 

The moment she heard the gallop of the horse’s 
feet behind her, she ran to the side of the road, 
and flung herself down in a heap of snow of about 
two feet in depth. By rolling onee over in the 
drift, Annie was so completely covered with the 
snow, that she had nothing to do but to lie still, 
and be entirely confounded with it in such a 
manner as to defy defection in the dim night 
light. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack reined in his horse, and 
looked about him, and listened in surprise, for it 
seemed to him as if Annie had suddenly dis- 
appeared into the earth, or had evaporated into 
the air, so complete and sudden was her disap- 
pearance. 

He called aloud to her. 

“ Hilloa! hilloa! Speak, if you be here at 
hand, Annie Gray; for I know you! I know 
well who and what you are; and I know who 
and what you were! Not the shadow of harm is 
intended to you! Speak, implore you!” 

All was still. 

The words that Jack uttered were of all others 
the least calculated to win any response from 
Annie; and she lay lost amid the snow, until, with 
surprise in the few brief words he again uttered, 
Sixteen-stringed Jack walked his horse back to 
the spot where he had left the Regent. 

Then Annie sprang to her feet again, and fled 
along the road, like a terrified hare. 

Shucks and Brads had taken good care of their 
royal captive; and as they had both placed masks 
upon their faces, the terror of the Regent, was 
excessive. Brads had taken the precaution of 
keeping the Dark Woman in the background, by 
tying the silk handkerchief which confined her 
wrists to another, which he likewise made fast to 
the trunk of an oak sapling in the copse. 

She felt that she was a ptisoner past help, and 
she could only stamp with her feet upon the cold 
snow, producitig a dull sound that no one paid. 
any attention to. 
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Then Jack spoke again in the haughty, assumed | 
voice in which he had before addressed the | 
Regent. Nl 

“‘ George, Prince of Wales, and Regent of Eng- 
land, you are captive to one who will put you to 
ransom. Say, what will you give for freedom?” 

‘“What will I give? All I have about me. I 
think I have about a hundred pounds in, my 
pocket, Take that, and let me go.” 

‘*No. Were you but some ordinary person, 
that might suffice; but your rank would be for- 
gotten and your dignity insulted were you to be 
ransomed for such a sum.” 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean by ransomed. 
Why should I be a prisoner? If you are, as I 
suppose, a highwayman, you should take what 
you can find, and not talk about ransoms.” 

‘“‘ Bring him along!” said Jack. 

“ All right!” said Brads. 

“ Along—along,” ejaculated the Regent ; “‘ along 
to where? Help! MHilloa! Murder!” 

Shucks upon this coolly placed a rope, with a | 
noose round it, about the neck of the Regent, and | 
the first intimation he had of its presence was a | 
disagreeable tightness, which acted so uncom- 
fortably upon his nervous system, that with a 
yell he called out, ‘‘Save my life! Spare my 
life, and I will give anything !” 

‘“‘There will be no danger,” said Jack. ‘Upon 
that condition, not a hair of your head will be in- 
jured; not the smallest scratch or the faintest 
bruise inflicted upon you, if you will accede to our 
terms! Come on in peace and in security. Your 
life and safety are both in your own hands.” 

“Yes. Oh, well—very good; but where do 
you want me to go to?” 

“You will be led! Follow—follow !” 

Jack ducked his head under the trees at the 
side of the road, and then took a narrow path 
through them, which would only just admit of the 
passage of his horse. It was a bridle path which 
would lead directly to one of the old copses of 
that portion of Richmond Park which was nearest 
to London. 

Shucks led the Regent. 

Brads brought up the rear with Linda. 

Little did the Prince suspect that so close to 
him was his arch-enemy the Dark Woman; and 
it is probable enough that even had she had the 
power of speech, which the cork gag ptevented, 
she would now, from curiosity to know what was 
about to take place, have said nothing. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was perfectly familiar 
with the whole of the neighbourhood he was in, 
and knew well where to light upon an old ruinous 
keeper’s lodge, in the park, which had not been 
inhabited, gave by the bat and the owl, for many 
years. 

It was in that place that Jack thought of de- 
taining the Regent until the success of the appli- 
cation to Coutts’s Banik for no less a sum than 
ten thousand pounds, on his account, could be 
ascertained. 

Since the assurances that Jack had given to 
the Regent of personal safety, that royal personage | 
had got, to a considerable extent, rid of his fears, 
and there remained little else than the intense 
provocation which such a mind as his was sure 
to feel at being kept away from boon companions. 

As, then, the Prince was conducted through the 
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_ wood, he began to ask himself if by some means 
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he might not turn the cupidity of his captors te 
their prejudice. 

“Stop a bit,” he said. “‘ Whoever you may be, 
attend to what I have to propose to you. It will 
no doubt answer all your purposes.” 

“You can talk,” said Jack, “as we goon. I 
I am well assured there are no listeners here but 
ourselves !” 

“Very well! You know who I am, so there 
is no use in denying the fact. I am the Prince 
of ‘Wales, and you must be aware that your 
danger from this audacious attack upon me must 
be great, and that you will bitterly repent it !” 

“We will chance that,” replied Jack, as he still 
rode on. 

‘Well, I like your boldness! I will make 
some conditions with you. About three quarters 


| of a mile on the road we have just left there is a 


villa belonging to a friend of mine, Colonel 
Hanger, of whom you may have heard.” 

‘¢ We have all heard of Colonel Hanger,” said 
Jack, ‘‘ and we should as soon think him possessed 
of the Bank of England as of a villa!” 

“Oh, well, if you won’t believe, there is an end 
I was going to say that if you will provide 
me with the means of writing him a note, and 
promise not to look into it, I will send it on by 
one of your men, and he will send what money 
you require.” 

“ We have a better plan than that,” said Jack. 

“ A—better—plan ?” 

“‘ Much better.” 

‘May I ask—eh ?—what it is?” 

“T can explain it better to your Royal Highness 
now that we are at home.” 

‘‘At home? What do you mean by home ?” 

“ This is our home.” 

Jack Singleton had reached the deserted lodge 
in the park, and had opened a broken-down old 
gate that led to it. The lodge was not a regular en- 
trance to the park, but was merely one of the small 
half rubbish, half wooden buildings which, in the 
time of George the Second, had been erected as a 
refuge for the under-keepers. It had been disused 


i for a long time; and was damp and dark, and 


nearly choked up by weeds, and underwood, and 
ivy, which had spread over its two little win- 
dows. 

There were but two apartments in the lodge; 
and into one of those Brads and Shucks took the 
Dark Woman. 

Jack accompanied the Regent into the other 
wretched room. 

The darkness was most intense, and the feel of 
the atmosphere in the hut was like that of a well. 

The Regent shuddered; and even Jack felt that 
no human endurance, in such a winter as that 
present one, could fight out against a night in such 
a place. 

“ Brads! Brads!” he called. 

“Ay, ay, Captain!” replied Brads. 

“Leave Shucks with your prisoner, and come 
hither !” 

‘“‘ Here you are!” 


‘Go out, and pull down as much of the paling © 


round the garden of this hut as will make a fire. 
We shall else all be perished here. Your Royal 
Highness will perceive that we are most mindful 
of your comforts.” 

“‘But—but——” 
» ‘Nay, it is of no use for your Royal Highness 
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to say you don’t want a fire. A fire you shall 
have !” 

“T was not going to say anything of the sort,” 
said the Prince; “ but simply that I hoped I was 
not to be detained here long enough to render any 
preparations necessary.” . we 

“Your Highness will be here until about mid- 
day to-morrow !” 

“To-morrow mid-day ?” 

“T have said so.” 

“Qh, no—no! You are mad! What good— 
what possible good—can it do to you to make me 
a prisoner until mid-day to-morrow ?” 

“ Our plan will let you see that.” 

“Your plan? What plan ?” 

“Tt is this. I shall have the honour of fully 
explaining it while my friend Brads, here, lights 
the fire.” 

Brads brought into the lodge a quantity of 
broken wood; and by the aid of some straw, that 
was in one corner of the lodge, he soon kindled a 
fire, which sent up a welcome blaze into the long 
disused chimney of the old place; and while the 
bright sparks and the flames roared and rustled up 
that old chimney, and while the wind from with- 
out bore them company, and the snow began to 
melt off the ivy at the windows, Jack spoke to the 
Regent, in the same disguised tone he had all 
along used in his presence. 

“Circumstances which control men, but over 
which they themselves can exercise but little 
power, make it needful that I, and these good 
friends of mine who are now with me, should come 
into the possession of ten thousand pounds.” 

‘Ten thousand 2?” ejaculated the Regent. 

“Yes; and it is from your Royal Highness that 
we must look for such asum. Your account at 
your bankers’ will doubtless furnish it. A cheque on 
the Messrs. Coutts, of the Strand, for the amount, 
will satisfy us, and your Royal Highness will then 
comprehend what we mean by the word ransom, 
as applied to you.” 

“ But—but—what—if I—that is, I really must 
refuse!” 

‘‘Then we have but one alternative.” 

* And what is that ?” 

“* Death !” 

“To yourselves ?” 

‘Oh, no! To your Royal Highness! There 
are people in this realm of England who are yet 
sufficiently the foes of yourself and your race, to 
wish you dead. They will pay the money for 
your corpse. We offer you yourself in life for the 
same amount. What say you? Your danger is 
great, or nothing, as you may choose to decide ?” 

The Regent had turned as pale as it was pos- 
sible for him to turn as Sixteen-stringed Jack 
uttered the last few words; but he was not at all 
slow in coming to a decision. 

‘Oh, of course,” he said, “to save my life! 
If my life should be in any danger I will do any- 
thing.” 

“It is well!” 

Jack then took from a capacious pocket a small 
writing case, and beckoning to Brads, he said, 
“You can accommodate us, Brads, with a portable 
desk.” 

“To be sure I can.” 

Brads well understood what Jack meant him 
to do, and setting his hands on his knees he bent 
his back, and remained firmly in a position which 
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enabled Jack to open the little writing case on his 
back. 

“Now, your Royal Highness,” added Jack, 
“here are all the requisites for drawing an order 
for the money.” 

“T am aftaid,” said the Regent, “that I have 
not so much money at the bank.” 

“But they will surely honour your Royal 
Highness’s draft ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know.” 

““Very good,” said Jack, as he abruptly closed 
the writing case,—‘“ very good. I regret it; but 
we can do no otherwise, now, than as we are ad- 
vised. Shucks, you will do your duty 2?” 

“‘ All’s right,” said Shucks. 

‘“But, but,” interposed the Prince, with a 
scared look, “ what is his duty 2?” 

“ Death !” 

“To me?” 

“To you! We cast lots which of us should 
perform the execution, in case it should become 
imperatively necessary, and it fell to him.” 

“Give me the pen andink! I will draw the 
draft! I will give it to you, and then all will be 
well !” 

“T hope so.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack again spread out the 
writing case upon Brads’s back, and the Regent, 
with rather a trembling hand, drew the draft. 


‘‘ Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
“‘ GENTLEMEN, — 
“Please, on my account, pay the bearer the 
sum of ten thousand pounds. 
** GEORGE.” 


“Will that do?” asked Jack. 

*¢ Of course it will; and now let me go.” 

“ Certainly.” 

A bright look shone over the face of the Regent. 

““Certainly,” added Jack; ‘“‘so soon as we 
have the money.” 

The countenance of the Regent fell. y 

‘So soon as you have the monev( he stam. 
mered. om 

“Yes. One of my friefids will go to London 
with the paper. it will take him a certain time 
to go, @ certain time to be paid, and a certain 
time to return. If he should not appear at the 
end of those accumulated periods, you die.” 

“Help! Murder!” 

“Yes, you may cry out those expressions twice. 
At the third, you will find the shout fatal.” 

“ Fatal 2” 

‘Yes, Then you die!” 

The Regent made a faint clutch at the paper 
which he had been writing on, and in a voice 
which betrayed the extent of his fears, he said, 
“It is accidental; but—but that draft, in its 
present state, will not be paid.” 

“T expected as much.” 

“T will complete it.” 

“It will be well for you to do so. 
liberation or your death warrant.” 

The Prince then wrote right across the face of 
the paper the words— 


It is your 


“ Given by me this day. 
“WALES.” 


“That will suffice,” he said. ‘‘Coutts’s people 
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have no money of mine, 
and trust to the future for reimbursement.” 
“ Be it so. Shucks ?” 
“ Yes, Captain.” 
See to your prisoner.” 


Shucks upon this, with a celerity that was per- 
fectly adlatming to the Regent, fastened a cord 
round his neck, not sufficiently tight to injure 
him, but quite sufficiently so to let him know and 
The other end of the cord 
Shucks secured to.a strong hook in the wall above 
the chimney-piece of the lodge, and then he said, 


feel that it was there. 


“ That will do, I fancy.” 


“Tt will,” replied Jack. “And now I have but a 


few words to say to your Royal Highness. They 
are words of caution, and I would have you well 
remember them !” 

“T will—I will!” 

“On the outside of this hut, and in perfect 
silence, for such is the order given him, a sentinel 
will keep watch over you. If you attempt to 
escape or to give any alarm, his instructions are to 
come to the door of this room and shoot you at 
once, and then meet me in London.” 

“But I won’t—I won’t! Do you think I want 
to throw away my life ?” 

‘No. Ido not think so, and therefore I tell 
you how to preserve it. You will be liberated as 
quickly as any one can reach here from London, 
when the draft is paid.” 

“But itis not even morning yet, and the bank 
don’t open till ten o’clock.” 

“We know all that! Think back upon my 
words, and remember that I said it would be 
mid-day before you could be released. Mid-day 
to-morrow! Have patience! Sleep if you can; 
it will be wise!” 

With these words, and without pausing for a 
half terrified remonstrance, which was upon the 
lips of the Regent, Jack hastily left the hut, and 
took Shucks and Brads with him. So soon as 


~were both out of ear-shot of the Regent, he | 
“Bugle Inn.” 


they .... ~- in low tones: “You both require 


ang ; Anni ine, until daylight, and then we 


will all go to London. 

“And the Dark 
“ What of her !” . “ 

“T still hold that it will be the best pla.* W° 
can devise to take her to Newgate. _Our horses, 
you know, are at the ‘ Bugle Inn.’ Mounted upon 
them, it will be easy for us to escort a coach, in 
which we will place her, to the prison door. We 
will denounce her at the threshold, and then on 
the moment gallop off.” I tnt 

“Very well,” said Shucks: “T think that will 
do, Jack! What do you say, Brads a 

“Well, I don’t feel quite clear about it, but I 
have hopes; and as 1 can’t think of any other 
way, why, I suppose it must be tried,” |” 

“Tt is agreed then,” added Jack. “And now 
let us all seek for rest for a few hours. Have you 
well secured the Dark Woman?” — 

‘Bless you, yes,” said Shucks; “she can’t 
get away; and, besides, I have lit a bit of a fire 
in the room she isin! I look upon her as one 
under sentence of death, you see, and she ought to 
have her comforts accordingly. It’s ail sight. 


” 


Woman 9 asked Shucks. 


But what do you mean to do, Jack ?” 
“How? Inwhat way?” 
“With the money, if you get it 2” 
‘“T have made up my mind to leave England 


but they will pay it now, 


| and long before that dismal cold dawn had come 
| she had fully made up her mind what: to do. 


_ half-coach—in which was the Dark Woman. 
was drawn by Shucks’s horse, and be drove. 


for ever with my child Lucy, and I hope you will 
both go with me !” 

““T will,” said Brads. 

“Good night,” said Shucks. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


SHOWS HOW THE DARK WOMAN WAS AGAIN AT 
LIBERTY, AND WHAT DANGER JACEK SINGLETON 
ENCOUNTERED, 


two companions, Shucks and Brads, made their 
way from the ruined lodge in Richmond Park to 
the ‘* Bugle Inn” was one of the most inclement of 
that fearful season. 

The snow had frozen to the ground into com- 
plete masses of glittering ice. The frost was 
intense, arid a wind, which seemed as if it possessed 
the cutting power of a million knives, steeped in 
the cold glaciers of the frozen north, swept over 
the land with a dismal roar. 

At the “ Bugle Inn,” Jack got from Beans, the 
landlord, a small covered coach, into which 
Shucks and Brads placed their prisoner, the Dark 
Woman. : 

They had carefully removed the gag from her 
mouth, but she did not speak, nor sigh, nor cry 
out. <A déath-like apathy appeared to have come 
over her; and, to look at her, one might well 
think that she had given herself up to her fate, 
and was prepared to die. 

Such was, however, far from being the fact; 
for the seething, scheming, politic brain of that 
unscrupulous personage was in its full activity, 


THE morning on which Jack Singleton and his 
| 


What her determination was will be quickly 
seen. 
Imagine, then, the cavalcade as it left the 


There was’ Jack, leading the way. And then 
there came the little covered coach—half-chaisa, 
It 


Following immediately upon the vehicle, as a 
sort of rear-guard, came Brads. 
The Regent was left in the woodman’s hut in 


Richmond Park; and what Jack meant to do 


was to ride down from town so soon as the money 
for the chéque should be procured, and set him 
free. 

No doubt the Regent fully believed in the story 
that had been told him of the silent sentinel who 
was to be dutside the hovel watching him, for he 
would hardly fancy that he was left alone. His 
hands were secured behind him, so that he had no 
ready means of freeing himself from the rope 
which was round his neck; though, if he had but 
known how perfectly free he was of all his foes, 
hé might, no doubt, have, by his cries, succeeded 
in getting himself released much sooner than he 
really was. 

Full of fears of death, however, which, the colder 
he got as the wood fire waned, appeared to him in 
more terrible colours, he waited in peace, but in 
anything but contentment, the issue of the terrible 


adventure. " i 
Fearful in its wintry severity as that morning 
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was, it was, in truth, the commencement of the 
gradual thaw which took place after the unex- 
ampled frost, and which was hailed with all the 
delight, as if the transition had been from mid- 
winter to midsummer. 

The wind in the course of one hour shifted from 
the cruel, biting, north-east to the west, and the 
horse’s feet began now at each step to break 
through the hard erust of the surface of the snow. 


It was one quarter of an hour to ten when | 


Jack, and Shucks, and Brads, and the Dark 
Woman reached the Strand close to Charing 
Cross. 

A few yards from the statue of Charles the First 
Jack halted. 

“Shucks!” he said, as he rode back the few 
paces that intervened between him and the coach,— 
“Shucks! You and Brads will wait here, while 
I ride on to the banker’s.” 

** Very good.” 

* Stop!” said Brads. 

‘‘ What is it, Brads?” 

“Let me go with you, Jack. Shucks can very 
well take care of our prisoner. Let me go with 


you, and hold your horse, while you go into the } 


bank. You know that if anything should go 
wrong, it may be your life and liberty to have 
some one outside who will keep your horse close 
to the door for you. I don’t think a parcel of 


bank clerks could stop you getting out if they | 


wanted; but when you do get out, you must 
mount at once.” 

“There is truth enough in what you say, 
Brads, and I thank you for your care; but I shall 


not feel secure of the Dark Woman, unless you } 


are both with her; so stay where you are. I will 
manage well enough, you may depend.” 

* You are wilful, Jack.” 

“No, no! All will be well. 
back with you.” 

Jack turned his horse’s head up the Strand; 
and, in five minutes, was at the door of the old 
and well-known banking-house of Coutts and Co. 

With an easy and leisurely movement, Jack 
dismounted; and, for 2 moment or two, he stood 
on the curb of the pavement, with his horse’s 
bridle in his hand. Then a man, who had been 
sweeping, or trying to sweep, the snow in the 
roadway sufficiently aside to establish a crossing, 
ran up to him. 

‘Want your horse held, sir ?” 

“Not exactly. I want him walked slowly on 
towards Charing Cross.” 

Yes, sir.” 

“But not further than yonder lamp-post, and 
then back again. Do you comprehend ?” 

“ All right, sir.” 

* That will do.” 

Jack felt the importance of doing everything 
now in the most natural way, so as to give no 
grounds for suspicion, and he walked into the 
bank, neither too quickly, nor too slowly. 

But two or three people were at the counter, 
and he made his way at once up to the youngest 
of the clerks that he could see, and presented the 
Regent’s draft. 

The clerk was a pale-faced young man, and at 


I shall soon be 


first he glanced at the draft with indifference, but 


the name on it and the amount interested him, 
and he looked up curiously at Jack. 
“Money for this?” he said. 


“* Yes,” 

‘“* Please to wait a moment.” 

Jack slightly inclined his head, but he kept a 
sharp eye on the door. He saw the young clerk 
go into a private room, in which the bald head of 
an old gentleman could just be seen over the top 
of a pane of glass that was shadowed by a silk 
curtain. 

Jack saw this top of a bald head bobbing up 
and down and about in a very eccentric manner 
for some few seconds, and then out of the room 
came the young clerk. 

‘* Will you step in to Mr. March, sir ?” 

‘There 2” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; if you please.” 

The young clerk indicated the room of the old 
gentleman with the bald head, and Jack at once 
went through the doorway. A swinging inner 


; door closed behind him, and he was in the room 


of one of the partners of the firm, before whom 
lay the Regent's draft. 

The old gentleman looked fixedly at Jack, as 
he said, ‘‘ Did you bring this draft ?” 

‘+1 did” 

“Very good. Oh! 
will have to be paid ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Jack. 
not ?” 

oe Yes.” 

Jack felt as if a weight were all at once re- 
moved from his breast. 

“Quite correct,” added the old gentleman; 
“and we will send the money.” 

* Send it ?” 

“cs Yes,” 

** Where ?” 

“To the Palace.” 

‘“‘ Nay, sir; I will take it myself. The money 
will be mine, and I do not reside in the Palace.” 

The old gentleman shook his head. 

“No. We cannot let you have the money, my 
good sir. The Regent may give it to you when 
he gets it, but we cannot. If you will permit me 
now I will explain to you just how we manage 
his account, you see.” 

“But, sir ‘eg 

“ Nay, pray sit down—sit down. Do you think 
the frost will give way ?” 

The moment the old gentleman spoke in this 
strain Sixteen-stringed Jack felt quite certain that 
he was being detained, and that the object was to 
amuse him, in all probability, until an officer 
could be sent for. So certain did Jack feel of this 
that he at once put his hand in his pocket, and 
withdrawing it with a pistol in his grasp, he 
pointed the bright barrel full and clear at the 
eyes of the old gentleman, as he said, “You are 
treacherous, sir.” 

“No, no!” 

“Give me the money, and let me go!” 

cc No }? 

‘Mr. Townshend!” announced the pale-faced 
clerk at this moment, as he flung open the inner 
swinging door, and Townshend, the well-known 
Bow Street runner, made his appearance. 

‘What's amiss?” said Townshend. “ Any- 
thing wrong, eh? Come, come! what's all this?” 

“Murder!” cried Mr. March. 

Jack knew Townshend well, and he turned and 
faced him, still with the pistol in his hand, as he 
said, ‘Do you want me?” 


Ah! Well I suppose it 


“Tt is correct, is it 
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“T fanc 
the charge?” 

“It is not exactly a charge,” said Mr. March; 
“but we suspect, and we want you to take care 
of this person while we send to the Prince Regent.” 

“Forgery ?” 

‘* We cannot at present say so.” 

“Well,” said Townshend, in the same cool, 
calm, agreeable voice in which he had as yet 
spoken, “it don’t matter a bit.” 

‘Don’t it?” 

“No. Because I want this gentleman on other 
little accounts.” 

‘You want me?” cried Jack. 

‘Oh, yes! I know you very well! 
that little pop-gun, will you?” 

‘‘No, no, Townshend! You do not know me!” 

“Come, come, Jack, I know you well enough! 
What is the use of making a fuss, when your time 
has come, you know? You are Jack Singleton, 
alias Sixteen-stringed Jack !” 

Bam: 

“Of course you are. Come on, now! Well, 
well, if it is your fancy to carry a pistol in your 
hand, I don’t mind a bit! But you are my 
prisoner !” 

“Tf you can take me.” 

“Oh, pho! pho! Come along!—come along! 
You know, Jack, when I say to a man, ‘ You are 
my prisoner!’ there is an end of it! Why, as I 
came, only just now, down Bedford Street, I saw 
Tiptoff, the pickpocket, and I just said to him, 
‘You are my prisoner !—wait!’ and I daresay he 
is waiting there now. Besides, the outer doors of 
the bank are closed, and although you might 
possibly, my good fellow, shoot me———” 


so,” replied Townshend. ‘ What’s 


Hand me 


“TI might.” 
“Or Mr. Marsh !” 
“Get out! Oh, no!” cried the old gentleman. 


“Yet even then you would not get away, for the 
alarm is given.” 

“Very well!” said Jack. ‘I know you are a 
clever fellow, Townshend ; and I tell you what I 
will do.” 

‘What, Jack ?” 

i First, I will put my cheque into my pocket 
again.” 

As he spoke, Jack took up and pocketed the 
Regent’s draft fof the ten thousand pounds. 

‘* Secondly, Townshend, I have a favour to ask, 
which is that you will let me ride to Newgate on 
my own horse.” 

‘“‘ Ah, indeed !” 

“Tt is in the Strand.” 

“Ts it? Well, Jack, I have heard of a little 
trick that you played Larkins. Now, Larkins is 
not Townshend, and I tell you what I will do. 
I will ride, and you will walk by my side, 
Jack.” 

“No, no! I cannot endure that—I cannot go 
in that way, Townshend. But I will follow you, 
or go arm-in-arm with you.” 

“Jack, you are too particular. Come on! We 
will soon get along in some way, no doubt; but if 
you attempt any of your tricks upon me, I warn 
you, I will blow out your brains as sure as that 
you now breathe.” 

““Who would venture,” said Jack, “ upon play- 
ing any tricks upon Townshend ?” 

“Not many. Come on!” 

Townshend took a good grasp of Jack by the 
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arm, and led him out of the bank, and that was 
just where Jack wanted to go. Once in the open 
air he felt that he had a chance of escape; but in 
a melée in the bank, with the outer doors closed, 
he had none. It was, then, with a long breath of 
relief that Jack found himself once more in the 
open frosty air. 

In one moment, then, Jack turned upon the 
officer, and with a strength and suddenness which 
took him most completely by surprise, he fairly 
lifted him off his feet, and flung him back into the 
bank with a force that sent him half over tlie 
floor and partially stunned him. 

Now, it was entirely owing to the vanity aud 
conceit of Townshend that he was exposed to such 
a defeat as this; for if he had insisted upon the 
capture and handcuffing of Jack in the bank, 
although he (Jack) might have made a stout re- 
sistance, he would probably have been over- 
powered. 

The instant that Jack thus had freed himself of 
Townshend, he darted down the Strand, in the 
direction where he had left his horse with the 
crossing-sweeper. One glance of dismay showed 
Jack that it was gone. He ran his eyes down 
towards Charing Cross, but no horse could be 
seen; nor could he see the coach which he had 
there left in care of Brads and Shucks. 

With a yell of rage, Townshend then made a 
rush out of the bank into the street; but he came, 
accidentally, into contact with a chance passenger, 
who being about the height of Jack, he, at the 
moment, half-stupified as he was with his fall, 
took to be him, and fastened upon him like a 
bull-dog. 

There was no chance for Sixteen-stringed Jack 
but in instant flight. Darting over the roadway, 
he fled up Bedford Street; but he had only a few 
moments’ law, for Townshend, quickly discovering 
his mistake, rushed after him with frantic speed, 
shouting aloud, ‘Stop him! stop him! A hun- 
dred pounds reward! Stop him! stop him!” 

Jack ran on; and, at the corner of Henrietta 
Street, a man tried to stop him, and was sent 
rolling in the snow for his pains. 

On flew Jack. Across King Street—deep into 
the maize of intricate streets and courts that lie 
to the south of Soho—and, finally, into Soho 
itself; but the angry Townshend kept him in 
sight; and a yelping, yelling crowd followed him 
again. There was a narrow court, which Jack 
dashed into. It led him to Soho Square. Fora 
moment, he had got out of sight of his pursuers ; 
but he heard them approaching. He darted round 
acorner. He was in Frith Street. 

‘Stop him! stop him! Stop thief!” resonnded 
in his ears. ‘'A hundred pounds reward! Catch 
him, dead or alive !—dead, or alive!” 

Townshend, heated and angry, dashed round 
the corner of Frith Street from Soho. Jack’s only 
resource was to dart into a doorway. He came 
with violence against the door. It yielded, and 
he fell into a dark passage. 

“Saved, I hope!” said Jack, as he sprang to 
his feet, and closed the door. 

He heard Townshend go tearing past the house, 
shouting, frantically, ‘Stop him! stop him! stop 
him !” 

The cool, daring police-officer had, for once, 
lost his head; and all his usual calmness of 
demeanour and personal confidence, to which he 
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had hitherto owed so much of his success, ap- 
peared to have deserted him. . 

“Tam safe!” said Jack. “I am safe!” 

He leant against the wall of the dark pasaage 
he was in to recover breath. Then, a3 the sounds 
of the pursuit, which had been carried on with 
such malevolence, died away, Jack began to 
wonder in what kind of house he was, the door 
ef which had yielded to him so readily; but in 
which there reigned so profound a stillness as to 
preclude the idea of any one inhabiting it. 

The only strange circumstance, and one, too, 
that seemed to point to the idea that the house 
was, or had been, in the occupation of some one, 
consisted in the fact that the air in it was loaded 
With a very delicious perfume. 

But where it came from—whether from above 
or below the passage—Jack could not divine. 
But there it was; and it struck him as something 
very singular indeed, that such an evidence of 
extreme Inxury should impregnate the atmo- 
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sphere of a house so ill guarded, and so apparently 
deserted and easy of access as the one he was in. 

But Jack was not left for long to his own con- 
jectures and ruminations. He had just made 
up his mind to grope his way along the passage 
towards the outer door again, to ascertain if his 
enemies had really left the neighbourhood, when 
there appeared as if suspended in the air, at a con- 
siderable height from and in advance of where he 
was, a small star-like light. 

At the same moment, a low, sad-sounding and 
cautious voice said, ‘‘ Honoured mistress, did I 
hear your gracious approach, or did the senses of 
your faithful Sadi deceive him? JI hear you not 
now, and fear sleep may have crept over me on 
my post.” 

That these words were intended for some other 
ears than his, Jack, of course, knew well; and 
he thought it might be imprudent to bring upon 
him unknown dangers in that house by speak- 
ing. 
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The light which was held by Sadi was one of 
those very dim, star-like guide lights, which the 
late astrologer, Astorath, had used to invite his 
dupes and disciples through his darkened man- 
sion; and the reader, doubtless, has already 
divined that it was the astrologer’s house in Frith 
Street, into which Sixteen-stringed Jack had made 
his way so onportunely and so unexpectedly. 

This man, who spoke in such low, sad, and 
submissive tones, was po other than the lapidary 
of Doctors’ Commons, who, since the Dark 
Woman had taken possession of Astorath’s house, 
with all its mysteries, had become, there, her 
humble slave and assistant. 

After, then, uttering the few words which we 
have recorded, Sadi paused to listen for some re- 
sponse; but as none came, he began to think that 
he was mistaken in the supposition that he had 
heard a footstep in the house, 

Still he did not feel perfectly satisfied —for, in 
fact, although Jack had not closed the outer door 
violently, as it was contrary to his habit so to do, 
yet sufficient noise had been made in shutting it to 
reach the ears of Sadi, 

“Speak, honoured mistress!” he added, after 
rather a long pause. ‘Speak, if you be arrived, 
that I may know all is well!” 

All was still. 

Sadi, then, as Jack conjectured by seeing the 
little star-like light in a state of progression, 
come slowly down the stairs. 

Upon this, Jack with so light a footfall that 
even in the dreary stillness of that house it could 
not be heard, made his way along the passage 
past the foot of the stairs, and crouched down in 
the deep and dim obscurity beyond. 

Sadi reached the passage. 

Then, dim and star-like as the light he carried 
was, Sixteen-stringed Jack could just see the 
faint outline of his figure. 

‘“‘T thought,” said Sadi, “that I heard a sound; 
yet all is still here, and the door is closed. It 
may be that some rioter fell against it, or that 
Bome one tried for admission and failed. All is 
surely well! It is her will that I dwell here in 
darkness, while the light of day is without. It is 
her will, and I do not murmur at it. What is all 
the world—all its daylight—all its beauty to me, 
compared with her service? She rescued me from 
death! What so dark, so terrible as death? No, 
no! Ido not repine. I serve her, and I do not 
repine !” i 

Jack heard all this quite plainly, but he was for 
some time at a loss to conjecture what it could 
mean, because he had not as yet the key to the 
whole mystery. Had the name of Astorath been 
mentioned, he would at once have been aware that 
he was in ‘the house of the astrologer, for he knew 
well that such a person was to be found in that 
street in Soho, although he despised the pretended 
predictions of such charlatans. 

But Sadi shrerk slowly up the stairs again, 
without saying more than some few muttered 
words of the same significance as those which we 
have recorded. 

Then Sixteen-stringed Jack took thought with 
himself what he should do. 

That some accident had befallen Shucks and 
Brads, he much feared, and he was terribly dis- 
tressed at the absence of his horse. His thoughts 
were far away, in that cavern on the old Heath 
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where he had left the being most dear to him or 
earth, his much-loved daughter Lucy. 

The time that he had now been absent from her 
appeared an age, and he was full of anxiety to fly 
to her, and see that she was safe and well. 

Yet it was a bad time of the day for him to 
proceed on foot through London. But what 
could he do? He could not make up his mind to 
stay in that mysterious and dark passage until 
hight, even if no interruption to his doing so 
should present itself; so after thinking the matter 
over for more than half-an-bour, Jack made up 
his mind to emerge into the streets and seek the 
nearest route to Hampstead. 

Whatever had happened te Shucks or to Brads, 
he thought that they would be certain, unless 
their liberty should be abridged, to make their 
way to the cavern. 

As to the Regent, Jack felt no uneasiness in 
regard to him, since, when his patience became 
entirely exhausted, he wonld be sure to make 
such an uproar as would bring some one to his 
assistance. 

“Yes,” said Jack, I will be off—off at once 
to the cavern. The street is quiet. I cannot 
even hear the footfall of a stray passenger.” 

Jack was not aware that a thick snow-storm 
was falling in most unusually large flakes, and 
that it betrayed a disposition to melt as it came 
down, for the long wished-for and long expected 
thaw and break up of the desperate and terrible 
frost was at hand. 

Creeping slowly along in the intense darkness 
of the passage, Sixteen-stringed Jack might be 
said. to have got about half-way towards the street- 
door, when asharp clicking noise arrested his steps. 
He had just time to dart back and crouch down 
in the deep gloom of that portion of the passage 
which was beyond the stairs, when the door of 
the house opened sharply. 

A whirling torrent of snow came into the pas- 
sage, and with it a figure, which Jack only caught 
the most transient glimpse of as it glided in. The 
door was then instantly closed, and all was intense 
darkness once again. 

Jack, however, was no longer alone in the dark 
passage of the house. 

What was his surprise, however, when the next 
moment he heard a voice cry out in sharp, clear 
accents, “Sadi—Sadi! A light—a light, I say! 
Where are you, Sadi?” 

The tones were unmistakably those of the 
Dark Woman. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE REGENT IS RESCUED FROM HIS PERILOUS 
POSITION. 


We must leave for a brief space Sixteen-stringed iy 


Jack in the astrologer’s house, fall of surprise at | 


the sudden appearance there of the Dark Woman, ~ | i 


of whose connexion with that place he had no | 


knowledge, while we relate some incidents that | 
happened in regard to His Royal Highness the | 
Prince Regent, and to poor Annie Gray, in whose | 
mind the first sensations of the hollowness of his | 
pretended attachment to her were beginning to 
find a home. 
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When Annie found that there was some danger 
en the road, and that the Regent was arrested in 
his progress with her to the villa, where his supper 
guests awaited him, she had, as we have already 
intimated, taken to flight. 

That flight was on the high road, which she 
was not at all likely to leave; and as she made up 
her mind to apply for assistance at the first house 
she came to, it is not to be wondered at that when 
she saw, among athick growth of tall trees, the 
glimpses of a range of windows well lighted, she 
should pause and cry aloud for help. 

“Marder! murder! Help! oh, help!” shouted 
Annie, at the top of her voice. 

These vociferations soon reached the ears of the 

ersons in the house with the long, low range of 
well-lighted windows. She saw the flash of lights 
among the trees; and a loud voice called out from 
the other side of a gate close to her, “* What is it? 

What is the matter ?” 
| “Save the Prince! 
He is in danger!” 

“The Prince in danger? The Prince,’ say 
you?” 

“Yes, yes! The Regent!” 

Upon this, there came forth from the gate some 
ten or twelve persons, with servants, bearing 
| lights; and, among the foremost, Annie at once 
recognised her quondam lover, Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

The fact was that this villa, with the range of 
well-lighted windows, and the thick screen of 
trees between it and the road, was no other than 
the Prince’s villa at the commencement of the 
village of East Sheen. 

In vain had the guests there assembled waited 
for their illustrious host. Alarm had gradually 
_| began to steal over them, when the cries of Annie 
from without converted that feeling of alarm into 
| one of certainty that something disastrous had 
| happened. 
hd She was, in a moment, overwhelmed by ques- 
'} tions; but she fixed her eyes upon Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as she said, ‘‘To you—to you I speak, 
wretch that you are! To you I speak!” 

“ Me?” : 

“ Yes, villain and monster!” 

“Bot why am I a villain and a monster, I beg 
to ask?” 

“You know you are!” added Annie; “and such 
I shall always call you! But. the Prince is beset 
by thieves and murderers, and by this time is 
killed!” 

“* Killed ?” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“* Killed ?” ejaculated everybody. 

“Yes; not a doubt about it! I left him to 
come for help! Oh, save him! save him! though 
he is cold and—and—unkind !” 

Annie burst into tears. 

The greatest confusion immediately prevailed. 


Oh, save the Prince Regent! 


whole party retired into the villa, with the inten- 

} tion of seeking wrappers with which to encounter 

| the cold without, and arms by which they could 

| | either rescue or avenge the Sybarite, in whose 
| smiles they lived, and whose existence was so 

| essential to their own. 

_ Annie flung herself upon a pink satin couch, 

| and began sobbing and screaming. 

| Sir Hinckton Moys excused himself from the 

expedition out of doors, on the ground that he 
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had a sprained ankle; but Colonel Hanger, who 
was one of the guests on that evening, and who 
did not want personal courage, led a tolerably 
strong party out into the roid, in the direction 
that they gathered from Annie the Prince had 
been left by her. 

How that party went entirely out of their way, 
and how, after two hours’ ineffectual tramping 
through the snow, they came back disappointed 
and weary, having learnt nothing of the Prince, 
it is needless to detail. 

But while they were gone, Annie and the cour- 
tier, Sir Hinckton Moys, had a little conversation, 
to which Willes took care, from an adjoining 
room, to be an attentive listener. 

“YT don’t know,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“what i can possibly have done to offend you. 
You seemed to me to be well content.” 

““T am not content!” 

“What, then, will content you?” 

“ Nothing !” ' 

“Will you permit me to express to you the 
opinion that you are just a little unreasonable ?” 

‘‘No, I won’t !” 

Sir Hinckton bowed. 

‘“Now, you will listen to me,” added Annie. 
“You know you brought me to the Palace under 
the pretence of marrying me!” 

**Pretence? Nay!” 

“You know it was only a pretence. I asked 
the Regent, and he laughed, and told me that it 
was all a sham !” . 

‘“‘ Come, come, Miss Gray !” 

“Stop!” 

os Eh 2” 

“T am the marchioness, if you please!” 

“¢ Well, well!—marchioness, then, if you like. 
All I can say is this. What I did was for your 
good, and you ought not to be angry.” 

“But I am!” ‘ 

“Then I am afraid that I shall be compelled 
to endeavour to exist even under the weight of 
your displeasure. But if you would see your own 
interests—if you would, for all time that he lives, 
be to the Regent all that you would wish—that 
is, first favourite, and in the enjoyment of all that 
fortune can produce to make you happy— you will 
act with me, and make a league, offensive and 
defensive, with your devoted and humble 
servant.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys made a very elegant Court 
bow as he uttered these words. 

““T don’t know what you mean,” replied Annie. 
“What can I do for you, and what can you do 
for me?” 

“ Much—everything !” 

“What, now?” 

“The Regent requires two people about him— 
one in your capacity, and one in mine. I want 


: | you to be—as you are so eminently calculated to 
|| Annie was bewildered with questions; and the | 


be—-the idol of his leisure; when he seeks the 
society and the amusements of men, I want to be 
his minister. If we work together we may ac- 
complish two such positions for many years—if 
we oppose’each other, we may both fall. Colonel 
Hanger disputes already with me the control of 
the Regent’s pleasures. If he succeed in dis- 
placing me, he will find gome one who will be to 
the Regent all that you are, and who will act 
with him and for him.” 
“ { hate him !” 
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oT an glad to hear you say that much, for I} out in quest of the Regent came back without 


have no doubt he will make proposals to you.’ success, that a feeling of real uneasiness began to 
“To me? He make proposals to me?” creep over the mind of Sir Hinckton Moys, and hs 
Sir Hinckton smiled. held a consultation with Willes as to what was to 


“‘T don’t mean the proposals you are thinking | be done. It was his, Sir Hinckton’s, manifest duty 
of. I allude merely to a proposal for such an | to go to London at once, and report what had 
alliance as I propose to you.” happened to some of the higher officers of the 

oan @) 510 a | Prince’s household; but, then, he knew not how 

“Now I am a gentleman—Hanger is but a | far the Prince Regent would be pleased at that, 
reckless, impudent adventurer. What say you? | because as yet he could not precisely make up his 
Shall we oppose him ?” mind in regard to the exact nature of the adven- 

Annie was silent for a few moments, and then | ture in which the Regent was involved. 
she replied, “Beit so. I forgive you,” And so the night passed away. 

“You are wise.” But when the morning came, and there was 

She held out her hand, with a smile. still no news of the Prince, Sir Hinckton Moys got 

“But, Sir Hinckton Moys, you must not expect | seriously alarmed. 
that I shall ever iove you!” The dissolute guests, who had missed their 

“Oh, no, I shall not be so absurd ; for although | supper and carouse the evening before, had dropped 
(here Sir Hinckton Moys made a low bow) to be | off one by one, and Moys and Willes were left 
loved by the fairest of the fair may well be a most | alone with the mere servants of the villa. It was 
enviable privilege, yet I resign it, because I feel | at nine o'clock in the morning that they sallied 
that I ought not to disgust you. ‘There is one |} fortb, each well mounted, to make a tour of the 
other matter, however, that we ought to settle.” neighbourhood, agreeing that if in one hour they 

“What is that ?” found nothing to let them know what had become 

 Willes.” of the Regent, they would come back to the villa, 

“What of him?” and if he had not reached it, they would then go 

“Shall he be made friends with, or not ?” to town, and see the Lord Chamberlain on the 

“I don’t care!” subject. 

“Listen to me. ‘The Regent don’t want to It was about a quarter to ten o’clock, then, that, 
part with him. He knows too much. For my | as Willes and Sir Hinckton Moys were crossing 
part, I feel that we must either take him into our | one of the roads that skirted Richmond Park, they 
alliance, or at once keep no terms with him, and | heard a howling noise. 
adopt some mode or méans of getting rid of him. They both paused. 

What is your feeling on the subject ?” ‘‘T3 that human?” said Sir Hinckton. 

“It is Immaterial to me.” The howling noise came again. 

“Then let me decide it!” cried Willes, sud- ‘“‘ Yes,” replied Willes; ‘it is not only human, 
denly flinging a door open and appearing in the | but it is the Prince!” 
room. ‘‘Marchioness, I am your humble slave! “No!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys, command ever my best ser- “Yes. I have heard him once before maks 
vices! I will join the alliance, and you may both | just that kind of noise.” 

be assured that I shall be able to do good “When was that ?” 

service.” ““On the occasion of his marriage with the 

Annie looked surprised. | Princess Caroline.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys laughed. | Sir Hinckton Moys laughed. 

‘““Willes,” he said, “‘you are a clever fellow; ‘** You have a good memory for sounds, Willes,” 
and, for my part, I freely make up matters with | he said. ‘But now that you mention, I think 
you. Come, my dear Marchioness, let us add | I, too, recognise the delightful tones. They cams 
materially to our strength by an alliance with | from this direction, I think.” 


Willes.” | ‘Yes; from that thick belt of underwood and © 
“Very well,” said Annie. trees.” 
She stretched forth her hand, which Willes ‘‘ Come on, then.” 

kissed, in the same way as if he had been pre- Another howl, such as might arise from some 


sented to some sovereign princess. That little | half-famished dog, who was caught in a trap, 
courtly attention flattered Annie, and she smiled | came upon their ears; and, in three more minutes, 
graciously ; but in another momeut a cloud came | Sir Hinckton Moys and Willes came up to the 
over her face, and she said, ‘‘We forget the | ruined lodge, in which for so many hours the hops 
Regent. He may be dead, or in danger of death!” | of the nation had been a prisoner. 


Sir Hinckton Moys shook his head. ‘“‘Hilloa!” cried Moys. ‘Is there any one 
“Oh, no—no! You may depend he is in no | here ?” 
danger. No doubt he has met with some adven- The words had scarcely escaped his lips, when 
ture which will lighten his pockets; but these are | the Regent uttered a shout of gratification. 
not the days of death to those who sit in high “That's his voice!” cried Willes; “but I can't 
places. He will return safe and sound. The | think where he is, for the life of me.” 
eupper-party, however, is for to-night broken up.” “‘ Here !—here !” called out the Regent. ‘‘ Here 
‘“‘ And the supper spoiled,” said Willes. I am, half hanged, and wholly frozen! Here, in 
“Then I will rest here,” said Annie, “until | the hut!” 
there is some news of the Prince.” Willes and Sir Hinckton Moys sprang from 


Both Sir Hinekton Moys and Willes bowed | their horses; and the Regent, looking most woful 
profoundly to her, and then they left the room | and scared, was speedily rescued from his state of 
together. durance. 

It was then, when the party that had sallied “Good heavens! your Royal Highness !” sai¢ 
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Sir Hinckton Moys. “How did all this come { gone through, Annie! Never mind now, though. 


about ?” 

“Tll have them all hung!” cried the Regent, 
“T will have them all hung, or there shall be no 
such things as law and justice in the land!” 

His Royal Highness’s teeth chattered together 
80 incessantly with the intense cold, that he could 
hardly articulate plainly. ‘There was on his face, 
too, an aspect of the wildest rage that it was 
capable of exhibiting; and Sir Hinckton Moys, 
after the first glance at him, felt that the moment 
was one for great caution, in regard, not only 
to the matter of his words, but the manner of 
them. 

Putting on an aspect of the profoundest respect, 
he said, ‘‘ It were vain to describe the long search 
that I and your faithful Willes have made for your 
Royal Highness! We can only thank heaven 
that we have now found you!” 

“‘T have been stopped by thieves! Robbed !— 
threatened! Ah, yes! Some one ride post haste to 
Coutts’s, in the Strand! I—am—so—cold !” 

“Mount my horse, your Highness,” said Sir 
Hinckton Moys, ‘“ and I will walk.” 

“T will walk,” said Willes. 

The Regent looked from one to the other of these 
two ministers to his extravagances and to his 
pleasures, with surprise. There was so evident a 
good understanding between them, that he could 
not understand it, as he had always known that 
they had anything but affection for each other. 

Sir Hinckton Moys at once divined what was 
passing in the Regent’s mind, and he said, with a 


sigh and a shake of the head, “Ah, your Royal 


Highness, there are some subjects on which all 
who have the honour and pleasure to serve your 
Royal Highness are at once agreed—subjects on 
which they all think in common, and in which 
are merged at once all their petty differences. 
When your Royal Highness’s safety is in ques- 
tion, all other things are forgotten.” 

‘Well, well! Be it so! 
sent to Coutts’s to tell them not to pay a draft of 
mine for ten thousand pounds. What a terrible 
rogue that Moys is!” 

These last words the Regent muttered to him- 
self, as he rode off towards the villa. 

He had not once asked for poor Annie. 

Had he forgotten her? 

Willes was all politeness, and insisted that Sir 
Hinckton Moys should ride his horse; but Sir 
Hinckton laughingly said, ““No, no! It is a 
strong beast, and will easily carry double for a 
mile. Get on behind, if you will make me occupy 
the saddle. Quick, Willes, quick! I can see the 
Prince glancing behind him, and wondering that 


In that fashion, then, both on the same horse, 
Sir Hinckton Moys and Willes followed the Re- 
gent to the villa. 

Upon entering the principal apartment one 
might have supposed that the Regent would have 
been a little touched at the cry of pleasure which 


came from Annie’s lips at the sight of him; but 


he only nodded his head, as he said, “ Oh, I sup- 
pose you are all right?” 

“And you, George?” said Annie, without re- 
plying to the question as regarded herself. 

“Oh, yes; I suppose it’s all over now; but I 
will have a strong escort down this road again, 
Why, you would hardly believe what I have 


Let somebody be, 


I must be off to town. By Jove! this is a nica 
thing certainly, that I should be assailed on the 
highway. Moys! Moys!” 

“ He has just left the room.” 

“ Willes, I say!” 

“JT am here, your Royal Highness,” 

“Order a carriage !” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness.” 

“And as soon as we get to town, lel me see 
that man—what is his name ?—he catches all ths 
thieves.” 

“Townshend, your Royal Highness.” 

‘““Ah, yes; that’s the man. Let me see him 
when we get totown. ‘Thatrascal who calls him- 
self Jack Singleton shall perish at the gallows, or 
I will know some good reason why. Humph! 
His pretty daughter may be a good reason. Why, 
if—if. de 

“What are you talking to yourself about ?” 
said Annie. 

“Oh, was I? was 1?” 

‘““ Yes, indeed you were.” 

‘* Tt is nothing.” 

“‘ But you spoke of some one’s pretty daughter 2?” 

** Did I really 2?” 

‘*T heard you.” 

“Well, my dear, are you not some one's pretty 
daughter? I suppose you had a father ?” 

“A father?” said Annie. ‘“‘Ilafather? Yes! 
Oh, heaven, yes; I once had a father!” 

She clasped her hands over her eyes, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

““Well,” said the Regent, ‘I suppose that is 
what you call feeling, and all that sort of thing. 
Once for all now, my good girl, I have the greatest 
possible objection to feelings, so don’t let me bs 
plagued with them.” 

Annie still sobbed. 

And while this little conversation was taking 
place between the Regent and Annie a few rather 
important words passed between the new allies— 
Willes and Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The valet of the Prince was not unmindful of 
the agreement he had made with the mysterious 
personage who had so completely got the better 
of his intellect as to make him her slave. He 
was anxious to carry out what had suggested 
itself, namely, that he, Sir Hinckton Moys, should 
visit the astrologer Astorath, for the purpose of 
finding a ready means of revenge against Allan 
Fearon, and in return for which he should pro- 
mise to aid the Countess in any way she might 
wish. 

It is difficult to say how far, at this point of his 
communications with the Dark Woman, Willes 
suspected who and what she was; but it 
would be inconsistent with our knowledge of tha 
acuteness and suspicious tendency of his under- 
standing, to suppose him wholly without soma 
strange ideas on the subject, 

Be that as it may, however, he felt quite 
clear that his interest lay in the advancement 
of the views of the imperious woman, with whom 
he had had two or three such strange interviews. 

While, then, the Regent was conversing with 
Annie, and while the carriage was being got ready 
which was to convey his Reyal Highness to town, 
Willes spoks to Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Sir Hinckton,” he said; “now that we under- 
stand each other, and are to ack mm nnison, I feel 
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that if in any way I can advance your interests or 
desires, I shall be only doing what I ought.” 

“In what way, Willes?” 

“ There is a young man, named Allan Fearon.” 

“ Ah!” 

‘You like him not.” 

“T hate him!” 

‘‘T know it. Once you have attempted to show 
how practical is that hatred.” 

“ Hush! hush!” 

“The trap-door !” 

“Say no more; I do not want to discuss the 
past. It is the future I long for, if it will bring 
me revenge.” 

at may.” 

“ How ?—how ?” 

‘It is always the safest, in these cases, to keep 
out of the act of vengeance oneself. Let inferior 
agents accomplish it all. Now, if you will be 
advised by me, you will engage one in your service 
who will easily, I feel assured, accomplish all 
you desire.” 

“¢ You, you mean?” 

“Nay; you have me already.” 

“ Who, then ?” 

“ Astorath.” 

“That name! Surely I have heard it?” 

“You have.» Do you forget the astrologer of 
Frith Street 2?” 

“No, no—surely, no! But is it possible, Willes, 
that you can wish me to have anything to do with 
such an impostor as the charlatan is sure to be? 
You are not imposed upon, surely, by his pre- 
tended powers of prophecy and divination?” 

Willes looked down and coughed. 

““T acknowledge power,” he said, “‘ when I see 
it.” 

“ And this Astorath, then, has power ?” 

‘t He has.” 

*‘ And will useit for a consideration, no doubt ?” 

“No doubt.” 

“ Willes, I am much obliged to you. You are, 
of course, quite wrong in your idea in regard to 
my having in any way sought the life of that 
young man. It would never do for me to admit 
for one moment that any one could be right in 
such a conjecture as that. It is profoundly true 
that he was near falling down a trap door; but as 
you must be well aware, my good Wiles, that 
was an accident, and I don't think the young 
man had any right to obtrude his presence in that 
part of the Palace” 

Wiltles made a slight bow. 

“TI comprehend that it would be at once most 
indiscreet and unjust to accuse you, Sir Hinckton 
Moys, of any act of the sort; but I say again, that 
if you will pay a visit to Astorath, the astrologer, 
in Frith Street, Soho, he will prophecy what will 
become of Allan Fearon.” 

“JT see—I see! 
credit’s sake, take some pains to make his pro- 
phecy come true, will he net ?” 

‘7 think he will.” 


He will then, for his own | 


Sir Hinckton Moys laughed with a diabolical | 


and sardonic sort of laugh, and at once turned on 
his heel and left the room. 
‘He will go,” said Willes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


SHOWS HOW THE DARK WOMAN ESCAPED FrRom | 


BRADS AND SHUCKS, 


In order, now, to bring our narrative to one 
point, and that point the extraordinary appear- 
ance of the Dark Woman in the astrologer’s 
house in Soho, whither Jack Singleton had so 
accidentally flown for refuge, it is necessary that 
we repair to Charing Cross, at that time of the 
day when Jack had gone to the bank with the 
Regent’s draft for ten thousand pounds. . 

At Charing Cross, then, not far from the statue 
of King Charles the First, Jack had left his two 
companions with their prisoner, the Dark Woman. 

Now, both Brads and Shucks fell into a remark- 
able error in regard to the position of affairs. 

They supposed that the only difficulty that 
they could experience in the process of surrendering 
the Dark Woman to justice consisted in the 
danger they themselves ran of being implicated 
with her. They had not the least idea that there 
was any- danger positively from her, or any 
possible action of hers. 

But there was such danger. 

Charing Cross was getting populous, for the 
day was advancing; and as Shucks and Brads 
looked about them, they both instinctively asked 
themselves what they should do if it should be- 
come necessary to make a precipitate retreat ? 

They had the caré of Jack’s horse, and they 
had the care of the Dark Woman; and as minute 
after minute passed away, and Jack did not appear, 
they both began to feel uneasy on the subject of 
his safety. 

They soon had a much more engrossing topic 
for reflection. 

Just as some carriages and horsemen, in unusual 
numbers, came from Whitehall and from Pall 
Mall, the Dark Woman, to the surprise of Shucks 
and Brads, commenced a series of the most 
astounding shrieks and cries, which could not fail 
to attract the notice of every one at hand. 

“ Help — help! Murder — murder! 
Seize the robbers! Help! Oh, help!” 

These cries she kept up with a volubility that 
was perfectly astounding, and in a few moments 
a mob of a couple of -hundred persons was about 
the coach in which she sat as a prisoner. 

The horse that Brads rode became alarmed af 
the cries of the Dark Woman, and at the scene of 
excitement that immediately ensued in conse- 
quence of them, and it was as much as Brads 
could do to keep the creature even tolerably quiet. 

Shucks made an effort to drive off with the 
coach, but he only succeeded in getting a few 
yards, when he was hemmed in and stopped by 
the mob. Then the Dark Woman looked out of 
the coach window; and, to the surprise of both 
Shucks and Brads, she presented that handsome 
and luxuriantly fair hair which we have seen her 
wear at the house of the Secretary of State. 

By incredible exertions while in the coach, 
she had succeeded in getting frona her head the 


Help! 


close wig which she had worn atthe “BugleInn;” | 


and, although somewhat in disorder, her own really © 
beautiful fair hair had fallen over her neck and — 
shoulders. i 

Her hands were still tied. Brads and Shuckg 
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had too much experience in such matters to per- 
mit any tying of theirs to be easily loosened; 
but, as we have before stated, they had not thought 
it necessary to remove the gag from her mouth, 
because they considered that she was in much 
more danger of a discovery of who she was than. 
they were. 

This over confidence of theirs was fatal. 

“Help! Oh, helpme! Release me from these 
bold, bad men!” cried the Dark Woman. “Seize 
them—secure them! They are the last of the 
gang of Paul's Chickens! Seize them! Murder! 
Help !” 

“ Bly, Brads, fly!” cried Shucks, as he sat on 
the coach box, and saw that his own escape was 
out of the question. ‘Fly, Brads, and save 
yourself, One is better than none!” : 

Brads had the bridle of Sixteen-stringed Jack's 
horse in his left hand, and he made an effort to 
_ break through the mob. It was in vain; twenty 


| hands were immediately upon the seins of both 
bk the horses. 


‘It’s of no use, Shucks,” he cried. “ She has 


| made up her mind. She will sacrifice herself to 
| be revenged upon us!” 


“Say who she is—say who she is!” cried 
Shucks. | 

“JY will—I will! Good people all, you don’t 
know what you are about. This woman——” 

“Whom we have in charge!” added Shucks, 

** Yes, whora we have in charge!” 

“We being country constables !” 

* Yes, country constables !” 

“This woman is the well-known Dark Woman, 
who is at the head of all the thieves in London.” 

“Do I look like a Dark Woman?” said Linda, 
with one of her sweetest smiles, as she was helped 
from the coach by a gentleman on horseback. 

The mob raised a cheer. The gentleman re- 


| leased her from her bonds, and then she said, in 


| those bright, clear accents in which she could 
| speak when she chose, ‘I am the Countess De 
| Launy. I promised my friend, my Lord Ilchester, 
| that IT would not rest until I had captured for 
him these two men, who are stained by a thousand 
crimes. How, by making them believe that they 
had captured me, I have succeeded in bringing 
them to Charing Cross, it would be too long a 
story to tell; but here they are. I give them 
both into custody as robbers and assassins !” 

The mob closed upon Shucks and Brads, and 
they saw that escape or resistance would be useless. 

But Brads spoke in a loud, ringing voice, that 
reached every one. 

‘Be careful what you do, good people. You 
may take us and welcome, provided you, at the 
same time, take this woman, who is no other 
than the Dark Woman, who commanded Paul’s 
_ Chickens, and who has been their destruction, in 
_ order that she might possess alone the accumulated 
booty of the gang.” 

“Do I look like a Dark Woman?” asked Linda, 
with one of her most fascinating smiles, 

“No! no! It’s false! false!” cried the mob. 
* Bravo, my lady! bravo! Three cheers for the 
Countess !” 

The cheers were given, and Linda bowed, and 
smiled, and looked well pleased to see Shucks and 
Brads being closely bound with some clothes- 
lines, which had been lent for the purpose by an 
obliging shopkeeper close at hand. — 
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The parish constable, who happened to be a 
publican close to the King’s Mews, now, with his 
gilt staff of office in his hand, reached the spot, 
and, by acclamation, Shucks and Brads were 
given into his charge, together with the coach 
and Jack's horse. 

“Constable,” said Brads; ‘‘I charge you to 
apprehend this woman!” 


‘Don’t you be obstropolous,” said the con- 


stable, “‘my man, or it will be all the worse for 
ou!” : 

“T will mention you to Lord Iichester,” said 
Linda, with a fascinating smile. “ Waat is your 
name, constable ?” 

“Maggs, my lady.” 

“ John 2” 

‘“No, Timothy.” 

“Timothy Maggs, I will not forget you, when 
I see the Secretary of State to-day. And, now, 
if some kind friend would get me a hackney- 
coach. ” 

The suavity of manner and the smiles of the 


Dark Woman had so won upon the crowd, that if | 


she had asked for the instant execution of Brads 
and Shucks on the nearest lamp-post, it is doubt- 
ful if some of the crowd would not have tried 
to accomplish the feat. A hackney-coach was 
brought up in a moment; and then, as Linda 
stepped into it, she said, “Thanks! Thanks to 
you all! Never shall I forget the kindness shown 
by you all to a persecuted female! You will see 
to the safety of those two men, my dear Mr. 
Mages. They are the only survivors of the gang 
of robbers, called Paul’s Chickens; and the best 
way will be to take them, securely handcuffed, to 
Newgate at once.” 

‘“‘ Bless you, my lady, I will!” 

The Countess then bowed to the people, and 
got, in great triumph, into the hackney-coach; 
and it drove off, just as Jack Singleton emerged 
from the bank, with Townshend at his heels. 

The Dark Woman had ordered the coachman 
to drive to Lord Ichester's, but she had no present 
intention of favouring that nobleman with a visit. 
She had thought, however, that it would be as 
well, and look more consistent with her preten- 
sions, to let the constable and the mob hear her 
give such an order. 

So soon, however, as she had got quite clear of 
the crowd, and was in one of the quiet streets of 
St. James’s, she pulled the check-string, and 
spoke to the coachman through the front window 
of the coach. 

“You will take me first to No. 10, in Casile 
Street, Soho.” 

‘Yes, my lady.” 

The coach went off in this new direction; and 
upon reaching No. 10, it was found to be a shop 
in which second-hand wardrobes were sold. 

The Dark Woman alighted there; and, in a 
few moments, a young girl came out, and handed 
a crown-piece to the coachman, saying, “ The 
lady will not go any further at present.” 

“Very good!” said the coachman; and as he 
had only received the moderate fare of five shil- 
lings for about half a mile of driving, it may be 
supposed that he was nearly content. 

In another quarter of an hour, an elderly-look- 
ing, shabbily-attired woman came out of the 
wardrobe-shop, and walked rapidly towards Frith 
Street, Soho. 
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This was the Darik Woman. 

She cast one rapid glance about her, and wel 
satisfied she was quite free and unwatched. Then, 
as was so frequently her custom, she muttered her 
thoughts, half-aloud. 

*‘ So this peril is escaped! But where does it 
leave me? What have I to do, or to dread, now? 
Those men will impeach me, and give so many 
circumstances of probability to their charge, that 
i shall be bunted through London. Oh, if I could 
only kill them both! I will think —I must think 
of some means of silencing their voices in the 
graye! But. how much forwarder now am I in 
my heart’s dearest desires? Alas! alas! how I 
have fought, schemed, and struggled, as yet, to 
know nothing—nothing of that son, on whom my 
life—my hopes—my all hangs! Is he dead? 
Oh, no, no! ‘The spirits-of another world have 
declared that he lives; and there is a more subtle 
sp rit in my own heart which convinces me I shall 
see him once again! Once, dol say? Oh, when 
I see him once, surely, it will. be the commence 
ment of always! I will go now to Sadi... I want 
rest. I want food. ‘The spirit is strong; but the 
human machine sinks and totters before physical 
wants. Some hours’ rest; and then to thought, 
and to action, once again.” 

It was in this frame of mind, then, and under 
these circumstances, that the Dark Woman found 
her way tothe house of the dead astrologer in 
Frith Street, which by right of conquest she had 
made her own. . 

But littie did she suspect that such an enemy 
as Sixteen-stringed Jack was already there, and 
that the first sound of her voice would strike upon 
his ears. 

And now once more we find ourselves listening 
tothe rapid words of the Dark Woman, as she 
addresses her most humble slave, Sadi, the lapi- 
dary. 

“Sadi! Sadi! Tell me what news have 

‘‘ None, gracious lady !” 

“No one has come to this house ?” 

“Ah, yes! There came a man who gave but 
the first two letters of his name.” 

‘And what were they ?” 

ts Le.” 

‘“Ah, I can pronounce the remaining letters 
most easily! What said he?” 

“T told him no one was here, and he said that 
there was much need to see the astrologer ; for at 
twelve to-night, some one, the first two letters of 
whose name were Ch, would be here!” 

‘‘Ah, indeed! Then it is an appointment! 
Well, be it so! It will answer all my purpose! 
I follow you, Sadi.” 

The voice of the Dark Woman died away from 
the perceptions of Sixteen-stringed Jack as she 
ascended the stairs of the house, leaving him in 
the passage in a state of mind compounded of 
curiosity, wonder, and dismay. 

Perhaps, the principal feeling that remained in 
the mind of Jack, after a few minutes’ considera- 
tion, was an ardent desire to know what had hap- 
pened to his two comrades, Brads and Shucks. 

How to come at that knowledge, he did not 
very clearly see, although he felt perfectly sure 
that it was in the possession of the Dark Woman, 

To attempt by force to wring from her the in- 
formation he felt would be futile; and the more 
he considered and thought over what he knew of 
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her subtle spirit, the more he felt convinced that 
the only way to combat with her was with similar 
weapons. 

Cleverness—espionage—sharp and clear mas 
nenvring—those were the weapons with which — 
only the Dark Woman was to be met. 

To be sure, with any one less scrupulous than 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, there was the resource of 
taking her life, but that did not occur to him for ie 
a moment. Jack was by far too chivalrous and © [ 
open-hearted to harbour any very sanguinary J 
thoughts about any one. 

And so Jack made up his mind to stay where | ' 
he was, at least for a time, aud play the spy upon © 
the Dark Woman and the mysteries of that house, © 
It cost him a great struggle to come to this deter- — 
mination, for his heart was in tbat gloomy cavern — 
on Hampstead Heath, with his dear child, Lucy. © 
But, after all, what he might learn in that house © 
might possibly be of future importance to her. 

“Yes,” said Jack, to himself; ‘I will do what © 
I can to fathom this woman’s mysterious life; — 
and if the worst comes to the worst, I am well — 
armed, and can, at any moment, fight my way to © 
the street.” 

With this resolve Sixteen: stringed Jack crept 
back to the foot of the staircase again, and stoop- 
ing down, he bent all his energies to listening if 
any noises in the house could be heard to guide ~ 
him to an opinion in which part of it the Dark © 
Woman might be. 

Once, and-once only, he heard a door closed — 
sharply ; but with the exception of that sound, all — 
was still as the grave in the astrologer’s house. 

Then Jack commenced, as slowly and ascau- — 
tiously as foot could fall, the ascent of the stairs. 

The darkness was most profound. e 

It was only by keeping his hand sliding up- — 
wards on the balustrade as he went, that Jack © 
could be certain he was still on the stairs. At — 
length his foot came down to the same level from ~ 
which he had raised it, and then he knew he had ~ 
reached the landing on the first floor. f 

Jack made rather a long pause on this landing, ; 
for he thought it probable enough that on that — 
floor, whatever sort of establishment was kept in © 
the mysterious house, weuid be found. But what © 
sort of home connexion the Dark Woman could — 
have with Astorath, the astrologer, Jack could © 
not imagine. a 

And yet from the tone and manner of the Dark ~ 
Woman, when she reached the house, and when 
she addressed her humble slave, Sadi, it was quite 
evident that she considered herself mistress of the — 
place. The name of Astorath had not crossed her 
lips. When she asked if any one had made an © 
appearance at the house, it was in that tone which — 
implied that if was to her the possible or expected i 
visit would be made. | 

“Gan it be possible,” thought Sixteen-stringed © 
Jack, “that this woman has the power of per= f 
sonation of many different characters, and that in © 
unexpected places she will be found assuming the — 
characteristics of people widely dissimilar ?” i 

This might be a curious speculation; but Jack — 
Singleton had no time to pursue it farther. He > 
was only intent upon unravelling, in the most 
practical way he could, the mysterious life of the — 
Dark Woman. 

The landing place on which Jack now was 
presented the same intensely dark aspect that the 
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passage below had shown; and, in fact, that brief 
winter's day was now rapidly passing away, and 
the dim shades of evening were adding their 
gloomy powers to the closed up darkness of the 
astrologer’s house in Soho. 

By carefully feeling all round the walls of the 
landing, Jack found that there were three doors 
opening trom it, which, no doubt, led into the 
rooms on that floor. Then there was the stair- 
case which conducted to the upper portien of the 
house, and which were as dark as the rest of the 
place. In fact, it was quite evident that, for the 
purposes of mystery and seclusion, every window 
of the astrologer’s house was covered with some 
opaque substance, through which no ray of light 
could penetrate. 

“And what a dismal abode,” thought Jack, 


“this must be in which there is no dawn—in 


which no morning light falls on the eyes of the 
sleeper—in which there is no change from night 
No. 17.—Dark Woman. 


to day; but in which the melancholy, brooding 

shadows of a perpetual gloom pervade the air.” 
Sixteen-stringed Jack was effectually aroused 

from these refiections by a footstep which was 


the house; and he at the same time saw one 
of those exceedingly small star-like lights de- 
scending. 

We say the light was descending, because to 
Jack's senses that was all that appeared, inas- 
much as the few feeble rays that the light cast 
about it were not sufiicient to illumine the figure 
that carried it. 

Jack descended a step or two down the stairs 
he had so recently ascended. 

At all events, he thought he could go down 
before the person who was carrying the light, if 
that person should have an intention of proceeding 
to the lower part of the house. 


But such was not the intention. The bearer of 
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the light paused on the landing, and then Jack 
heard the slight noise made by the turning the 
handle of a lock, and a door opened. 

Beyond that door all was dark as the entrance 
of some deep cavern. 

The little star-like light passed through the 
doorway, ana went on—on in the deep gloom, 
until Jack felt convinced it was some thirty or 
forty feet from him, while the doorway through 
which it had passed was free and open. 

It did not take Jack a moment to decide upon 
his course. He would follow the light and its 
bearer. 

Treading as softly as foot could fail, Sixteen- 
st ye Jack made his way through the doorway, 
and 
soft carpet, which, of itself, would have been quite 
sufficient to deaden the sound of any footsteps, 
even if no extraordinary caution had been used. 

But Jack was cautious, instinctively, under the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and he ad-~ 
vanced on tiptoe. 

The star-like light suddenly stopped. 

Jack stopped likewise. 

Then he saw it wave about for a few seconds, 
as though the bearer of it was uncertain of his 
route, and then it suddenly became stationary, 
about six feet from the floor, and all was still. 

It was at this moment that the sharp, elear 
sound of some very small, but very sweet-toned 
bell, came upon the still air of the house. 

“Ah!” said a voice, “‘ some one comes,” 

Jack recognised that voice as the same with 
that of the person the Dark Woman had named 
Sadi; and who had welcomed her to the house 
with such profound humility. 

Fearing, then, that in the darkness this Sadi 
might encounter him, Jack rapidly made his way 
on one side, towards where he felt certain he must 
come to the wall of the room. 

He did come to it. It was to his right hand 
that he had gone, and the first object that met his 
touch, as he stretched out his arms in that direc- 
tion, was a soft and heavy cloth curtain. 


The idea at once struck Jack that this curtain 
was over one of the windows of the room, but | 


before he would venture to take any positive steps 
to assure himself of that fact, he watched the 
progre » of the little star-like light from the apart- 
ment, as it was, no doubt, carried there by Sadi. 

The moment it was gone, and that Jack felt 
he was alone, he rapidly gathered up the cloth 
curtain in his hands, to find the side edge of it, 
which he soon did; and then, as he held it aside, 
a faint gleam of the twilight of the winter eye 
came into the room. 

The heavy black cloth curtain then covered one 
of the tall windows, 

The gleam of light that came in was too misty 
and uncertain to be of much use to Jack in a 
survey of the room. All he could see was that 
he was in an apartment of considerable size, and 
that the walls appeared to be hung with the same 
black cloth, such as he had found over the 
window. 

A better place of observation than the recess of 
that window, behind the cloth curtain, Jack 
could not possibly have; and at the moment that 


he saw the star-like light appear in the room | 
‘again, he glided behind the curtain, 


cd Follow-—follow ! !” said a deep, solemn voice. 
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ound. that he was treading on some very | 


The tones were those of Sadi, but adapted te ve: 


the mysterious cadences of superstition. 


“I come,” said a voice, “to consult Astorath.” | | 


“Tt is well!” said Sadi.. 

‘6 Can it be now done ?” 

“Tt may be, or it may not! 
inferior spirit !” 


“Then find a superior one, for I am not accuse © 


tomed to inferior spirits.” a 
There was a tone, half-jest, half-earnest, to- 


gether with a mocking expression about. the | 


speaker, that sufficiently betrayed the fact that he — 
put no faith in the pretended supernatural power 
of the astrologer. 


“Be itso!” said Sadi, “ Wait!” 

‘* Here ?” ; 

“Yes, there! On your life, stir not! You are | 
surrounded by perils!” 1 


‘‘ Oh, indeed !” 
The little star-like light disappeared. 


The visitor began to hum, in alight and easy | 


way, a popular air. 
‘“‘Is this man afraid or not?” thought Jack. 


At all events, I will have a good look at what | 


goes on.” 
By the aid of a small pocket-knife, Jack cut a 
perpendicular slit, of about four inches in length, 


T am, but an | 


SPSS 


in the heavy black curtain before him; by open- J 
ing which a little he was enabled to aeb well into | 
the apartment, but the darkness was so excessive / 


that the air seemed as if it moved about in huge 


black masses, as it will do if the eyes be closed | 


too nervously. 


This darkness, however, did not last many | 
seconds ; for it slowly seemed—if such an expres- | 


sion can ‘be used in respect to the dissipation of | 


darkness, which is a negative—to fade away. 


A faint light, about which there was a very © | 


beautiful roseate glow, pervaded the room, and 
with it came again the powerful aromatic odour — 


which had struck Jack’s senses when first he made | 


his way into the house. 


This roseate glow did not exceed a kind of | 
faint twilight; but in comparison with the in- | 


tense darkness that had pervaded it it was light. 


The size of the room could be seen—the dim | 


sombre hangings upon its walls could be seenh—and 
standing not far from the centre of the floor, the 
figure of the visitor could be seen. 

He was rather a tall man, enveloped ina cloak, © 


Jack could not, however, see his face. 
‘Speak !” said a voice suddenly. 


But before the visitor could utter a word in | 
reply, a frightful scream burst through the air of 7} 
the room, and for one moment a tall green flame } 
shot up from floor to ceiling, and then expired as ay 
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quickly as vanishes the sheet lightning on a sum=- | 
mer night. q 
That all this was done to affect the imagination _ j a 


of the visitor there could be no doubt; and with © 
any one of weak nerves and vivid perceptions it 


i ( 


which he had suffered to hang loosely from his — y 
| shoulders. vi 
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y 


might have such an effect, but it seemed to fail | K 


y 


upon the man in the cloak. Ti || 
With a familiar, dry, half-sarcastic tone of | 


voice, he said, “If Astorath be present, 1 would | 


speak with him.” 

“Speak, Sir Hinckton Moys!” said a low, 
deep voice, that seemed to come from a atone 
distance off. 
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“ Ah!” said Sir Hinckton, for indeed it was he. 
You know me?” 

“ All are known !” 

“Very well! That saves trouble !” 

* You mock!” 

‘‘Nay, I do not come to mock. I come to ask 
| for services for which I am right willing to barter 
anything that may command them.” 

“‘ And yet you doubt the power you pretend to 
invoke ?” 

‘Well, perhaps I shall be content with a mun- 
dane service. I do not afiect the supernatural.” 

‘“‘ But it will affect you!” 

‘ In what sense ?” 

¢Tn all senses. You are known.” 

“There is no great marvel in knowing me, for 
I believe there are hundreds of people in London 
who do so. If; however, you could tell me what 
my errand is here, I should have some cause to 
respect your divination.” 

“T will ask.” 

‘‘Me? Oh, yes!” 

“ No, those who can tell all things.” 
“Demand!” said a strange voice, in screaming 
| accents, and yet apparently a long way off. 

{ ‘] demand!” replied the voice that had hitherto 
spoken to Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Hold! oh, hold! Do not splash me with the 
blood! My fine spirit will exhale!” 

“Peace, then, peace! ‘Tell all.” 

“J will! Ido!” 

Then followed some rapid, strange whispering, 
in a tongue unknown to Sir Hinckton Moys, and 
at its conclusion, he said, still mockingly, ‘* Do 
you now think, Astorath, that you have divined 
my motive in coming to you 2?” 

66 No.” 
|. “Ah, I thought so!” 

“J do not think it!” 


So you have said.” 
i} “But Iknow it!” 
ij “Ah, indeed!” 
1} You came here not for love—not for greed-— 
\} not for power!” 

‘¢ What then ?” 

‘For revenge!” 

“Good!” — : 

“You hate! You would be avenged on one 
who has awakened all your passionate detesta- 
tion. You would have the life of Allan Fearon.” 

“I know not how you have hit upon this 
strange information,” said Sir Hinckton Moys ; 
“but I will, without guile or deceit, admit the 
fact. Ah, I know now!” 

“You know what ?” 

\ How you know me, and my errand. I thought 

“‘ Speak your thought !” 

“Willes, the confidential valet of the Regent, 
has been here!” 

“No. You mock still, and you shall tremble 
_ yet, for the knowledge of the past as well as of 
the present is patent here. Is there in all your 
|| past life one circumstance, which, if known, would 
|| blast your fortunes for ever—would at once cast 
|| you forth from your present position, and turn 
the voluptuary, who is your patron, into a bitter 
and implacable foe?” 

_ “I know not what you mean.” 

“And yet you tremble ?” 

“T know not what to think! 


No, no, you 
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cannot know that! It is a secret which lies in 
two breasts alone! No, no—I am mad to think 
that you can even dream it!” 

“And yet, even while you say so, you are 
forced to admit that there is such a secret on your 
soul !” 

‘¢ No, no!” 

“You have admitted as much. Oh, beware!” 

“ Astorath !—charlatan!—fiend !—be you what 
you may,” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, passionately, 
““I defy you! If, indeed, you can tell me such a 
secret, I will henceforth admit that 

‘There is more in heaven, and on earth, 
Than is dreamt of in my philosophy.’ 
Speak! I defy you to the particular proof that 
you so vaguely hint at!” 

‘Be it so! There was a storm. The loud- 
mouthed thunder rattled through the chambers of 
Buckingham House; and the forked lightning 
played in dazzling beauty on the turrets of'a 
palace. There was a princess. There was a man, 
heated by wine, and by passion. In the dead 
hour of the night which follows that of midnight 
—in that dread time when, betwixt the night-sky 
and the earth there float strange disembodied 
spirits, whose filmy life may not endure the faintest 
tinge of sunlight, that man rose from a couch of 
fever. Fire—unholy fire was in his eyes, and 
with stealthy steps he sought a chamber——the 
chamber of a princess * 

“Hold! Good heavens, 


= 


hold!” cried Sir } 
“T will hear no more!” : 

“Are you content ?” 

*“* Good heaven !” 

*¢ Are you content ?” 

“T am—I am! But you know that there 
was no. guilt. You know that the Princess Char- 
lotte promised me that she would not destroy me 
for that mad, wild act! You know that!” 

“ All is known!” 

‘This is more than strange,” gasped Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys. “Oh, Astorath, however and from 
wherever you obtain your information—whether 
from spirits of the air, from goblins of the pit, or 
from mortal lips—I honour the skill, the divination, 
the power, call if which you will, and I will 
purchase your silence |” 

“* At what price ?” 

“* At such a price as you may please £3‘ place , 
upon it, so that it be within the compass of my 
means,” 

“« That is well!” 

“Will it please you then to name the price ?” 

“Twill! It is not within the province of gold, 
or even of the radiant diamond, or the glowing 
beauty of the ruby, to purchase service of me or of 
those who minister to me. The secrets of earth’s 
hidden mines are but too well known to those who 
eare not to breathe the upper air. It were easy 
for them to pluck forth from the hidden crevices of 
the nether world, the blazing jewels which human 
eyes will never see.” 

“ Then what service can I do you, Astorath, for 
that which I shall ask of you?” 

“The service of the heart and of the mind!” 

“TI do not comprehend.” 

“Tt shall be clear. But you had‘an errand | 
here: state that, and then the price of the service | 
will be told.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys hesitated for a moment or 
two. His imagination had been strongly acied 
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upon; but yet he was most loath so soon to 
believe that the astrologer, with whom he thought 
he was conversing, could really have any hidden 
and mystical powers. 

Sir Hinckton was an infidel in all matters in 
any way connected with the unseen world; and 
he was slow to surrender his judgment and give 
up his scepticism, because he was astonished that 
a third person should be in possession cf a secret 
he had thought confined to the breasts of two. 

‘“‘ Will you pardon mo, Astorath,” he said, “if I 
ask a question ?” 

** Speak !” 

“Tf your knowledge and your power beso great 
as you would say, why ask me the reason of my 
visit here, when you must know 2?” 

“IT do know it!” 

‘Then speak it!” 

“Tt is necessary that you should speak it. In 
order that those whom I control should act for 
you, you must speak your wishes. The circle is 
around you, and you can command things to be 
done.” 

‘¢ What circle ?” 

‘Flame and blood!” 

**T see no circle!” 

“* Behold it !” 

A flickering, amber-coloured flame in a moment 
ran round the feet of Sir Hinckton Moys, in a 
circle on the floor, and then expired. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘I admit that there is much 
here to astonish, if not to convince. But, Astorath, 
if you would make me a thorough convert to 
your powers, you will accomplish my revenge 
against Allan Fearon! I have no more to ask but 
that, and secrecy as regards what you know of 
that night of storm at Buckingham Louse.” 

“It is well; and now the price?” 

‘‘ Ab, the price! What is it?” 

“There is another secret, which, although 
known to me by means of the spirits who attend 
upon me, yet should be by mortal agency, and in 
the ordinary way in which human beings ac- 
knowledge and seek for evidence, brought forth to 
the light of day.” 

What is it ?” 

“ The Regent !” 

“Ah! is it of him ?” 

Its!” 

‘*T am all attention !” 

The voice of Astorath—the sham Astorath, who 
was none other than Linda, the Dark Woman— 
was raised to a higher and more artificial key 
now ; and probably that was done to conceal and 
get the better of a certain emotion which the 
subject evoked, and which would have been per- 
ceptible otherwise in her tones. 

“The secret is one that will alter the fate of 
dynasties and of nations. It will bea glorious 
task for you to aid in its realization. The Regent 
of this kingdom, George, Prince of Wales, is 
married.” 

“Yes! To the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 
All the world knows that!” - 

“No! All the world seems to know it, for all 
the worfd calls it a legal union, when it is not so!” 

‘Tn deed !” 

‘No! There was a former marriage. . The 
Regent bad a wife and a son living when he took 
the hand of the Princess Caroline of Brunswick in 
his own, and called her his wife.” 
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“ Are you sure of that ?” 

““T am sure!” 

“But you raust know well, Astorath, that the 
marriage of one so near to the throne of these 
realms as the Prince of Wales, is a nullity unless 
sanctioned by the Crown.” 

‘‘ It was sanctioned by the Crown.” 

“You surprise me.” 

' “Tt is to be expected that I should do so. The 
proofs of that marriage are wanting—that is to 
say, the ordinary proofs of it. The fate of the son 
of the Regent is obscure, even to the means which 
I have at command. We only know some of the 
facts. The price required of you, then, for the 
two services that are to be rendered to you, is that 
you will, with all your mind and with all your 
heart, aid in procuring such information as you 
can upon this subject.” 

“T will.” 

““You swear it ?” 

‘Oh, yes, most freely, I swear it! But I must 
confess I do not exactly see my way !” 

“You are on such intimate terms with the 
Regent, that you will have but to watch your 
time when his soul is off its guard—-when the demon 
of intoxication perchance has taken possession of 
his reason—and then, by such skilful questioning 
as you may well be able to call to your aid, you 
will get from him the secret required.” 

‘* Let me comprebend clearly.” 

‘*Of what are you in doubt?” 

‘‘ What is the precise information wanted ?” 

‘“* Kvidence, or the information where to get the 
evidence, of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with Linda Chevenaux, of Dover Court, in Berk- 
shire.” 

“Oh, thatis it! I fancy I have heard that 
name before at odd times.” 

“It is possible.” 

“ What is the next question ?” 

‘“‘News of the fate, living or dead, of her son, 
who was born at Kew.” - 

“Well, I will do my best:to get the information 
for you, Astorath; and as now there is a sort of 
compact between us, I hope that I shall soon hear 
of the disaster of my enemy.” 

‘**Of Allan Fearon ?” 

“That is the name!” 

“Within five weeks and one day from now, he 
will be a corpse.” 

“ Well, well, so be it! 

“The gallows !” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

“Yes! We have scen it. He will perish by 
the hands of the common executioner. Will that 
content you?” 

“Tt will! it will! I still seem to feel the 
smart of those blows! Pshaw! Why do I speak 
of them? I shall be avenged, and I will come 
and thank you, Astorath, when the morning of 
the execution arrives!” 

“You must come before, for the execution will 
not take place unless your portion of the compact 
is kept to the letter.” 

“Be assured I will keep it. You shall soon 
have some information on the subject you have 
mentioned. And now I bid you farewell.” 

“* Farewell !” 

A wild, unearthly scream resounded through 
the apartment, and then, close to the door, ap< 
peared the little star-like light. 


What mode of death ?” 
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“Follow!” said a deep, hollow voice. against it. Surely all will be well—all will be 
“Farewell, Astorath!” cried Sir Hinckton | well! Let me think! How my brain whirls! 
Moys. The pretended Queen Caroline has already fallen 
“Farewell!” replied a voice which seemed to | an easy prey to the vulgar arts of Bergami! She 
come from some tremendous distance, deep down | shall be brought to trial and divorced—perchance 


beneath the earth’s crust. executed! The Princess Charlotte shall die! 
Then with the field clear—clear from all pre- 
— . . tenders, I and mine may triumph. Yes, the day 
is coming—the dawn is at hand, and it shall be 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. but the precursor of the mid-day splendour of my 
reign !” 

SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK WARNS ALLAN FEARON There was the heavy sound of the sudden 
OF HIS DANGER. closing of some massive door; and then all was 

still. . 
Tue deep interest, combined with surprise, with Sixteen-stringed Jack could hardly believe the 


which Sixteen-stringed Jack had listened to this | evidence of his own senses in regard to what he 
conference between the pretended Astorath and | had just heard. : 
Sir Hinckton Moys may be imagined. The magnitude and:importance of the plot, so 
It touched upon several subjects which, called | to call it, which he had heard declaimed so freely 
for a large amount of attention in his mind; and | by the Dark Woman perfectly astonished him ; 
the mere fact that he was there, an unknown and | and, for some time, he could not make up his 
undetected listener to such a discourse, was quite | mind what he ought to do. 
enough to dissipate to the winds any, the remotest But as his mind recovered from the shock and 
idea which Jack might have had of the super- | the surprise occasioned by the words of the Dark 
natural powers of Astorath or his representative. | Woman, one sentiment arose in the mind of Jack, 
More than once he had thought that there was | which overpowered all others; and that was one 
a tone about a word or two uttered by the astro- | of profound pity for these persons who were to be 
loger that was strangely like the cadences of the | swept away so recklessly and so _pitilessly from 
voice of the Dark Woman; but still Jack would | the path of the ambitious woman, who was 
not have liked absolutely to say that the Dark | evidently prepared to inflict any amount of suffer- 
Woman and the astrologer were one and the same | ing, or to commit any atrocity, provided it aided, 
person. or seemed to aid, her in the carrying out her 
The prominent feeling, however, now in the | projects. 


_miad of Jack was to get out of the house as ‘No, no,” said Jack; “all this won’t do! And 


quickly as he could, and warn Allan Fearon of | having heard it all, as I have, I must do the best 
the danger which awaited him. I can to frustrate it.” 
Of Allan Fearon he had heard a great deal This was all very well as an idea; but the 
from his daughter Lucy, whose intimacy and | difliculty was to make up his mind what precise 
residence in the same house with the sisters, | practical thing to do in the affair. 
Annie and Marian Gray, had made her weil Perhaps the mest straightforward thing, and 
acquainted with the fact of Allan’s love for Marian, | the best, would be to denounce the Dark Woman, 
and of his kindness generally to the two orphan | and put the police upon her track. 
girls as well as to herself. But there was one objection to such a course ; 
Moreover, Jack had seen something of Allan | ard that was the position of peril in which he 
on the occasion of his own escape from Mr. Lar- | himself stood, obnoxious as he was to the law. 
kins, the officer, and he was most resolved that Probably, however, with his sual daring and 
whatever snare might be laid for him Allan | romantic cast of character, Jack would have got 
should not fall into it, with his eyes altogether | the better of that feeling of caation; but his 
elosed upon it. thoughts reverted to that cavern on Hampstead 
But before Jack could make up his miiid to | Heath, where his darling child Lucy awaited him, 
emerge from behind the curtain, he was startled | and who was so entwined around his’ heart, that 
by hearing the unmistakable tones of the Dark | the mere idea of being separated from her was too 
Woman as they echoed through the dark air. agonizing to dwell upon. i 
“Triumph! triumph!” she cried. “I shall ‘No, no,” he said to himself; “I cannot—I 
triumph yet! The day is dawning yet for me | dare not even place myself in connexion with the 
and for mine! What care I who falls prone authorities, although I have so much to tell. The 
before the triumphal car of my ambition? What very astounding and important character of my 
care I what blood flows, and what brains burst in | revelations might mdnce them to detain me as 3 
agony, so that I succeed? What crowns have | measure of precaution; and then what a world of 
been won by listening to the weak voice of | perils might encompass my child! The basilisk 
humanity? None! none! And if I, and if my | eyes xf the Regent might again light upon her; 
son are to wear the circlet of sovereignty, the | and possibly, while I fretted and fumed the hours 
means by which we reach the height must not be | away in a prison, she might become his victim.” 
criticised! I will reach it! I will sit by George The dreadful picture that these thoughts con- 
1V on the throne of England! He shall acknow- | jured up before the mental vision of Jack effec- 
ledge me yet as his Queen-Consort! My son | tually put to flight: any:idea he at first had of 
shall be acknowledged as the Prince of Wales | denouncing personally the: Dark Woman. 
‘when his father shall be king! What can hinder |. But there were rio such objections to his putting 
it? The license of the Crown—the legality of | Allan Fearon on his guard. 
the marriage! All is well—all is well! Neither The object) then of Jack was to get out of the 
Parliament nor people can possibly say aught | Dark Woman’s.house as quickly as he could, and 
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he doubted not but that in the darkness he would 
be able to effect an escape. | 

With this object, then, Jack crept from bebind 
the curtain; and stooping very low, he almost 
might be said to have crawled rather than walked 
across the large room. 

But to find the door was far from an easy 
matter, since the darkness was so intense that it 
was impossible to sppeal sucessfully to any sense 
but that of touch. 

There was no resource but to creep round the 
room, feeling the walls as he went until he should 
come to it. So Jack took a course in a right line, 
as nearly as he could, with his arms stretched out 
before him until he touched the wall. 

He felt then the black cloth with which it was 
covered, and he began to wonder if the door was 
covered up by that sombre hanging, when his hand 
touched the cold brass-work of the lock. 

“Thank heaven!” said Jack. 

Very cautiously he turned the handle, and the 
door yielded to bis touch. 

What was Jack’s surprise, however, when he 
opened the door about an inch or two, to find a 
bright «:!eam of light flash upon him, It was not 
the door that led on to the stair head that he had 
opene’, but one that conducted to an adjoining 
room on that floor. 

Jack did not pause to see if any one was in that 
room, but closing the door at once, he felt beneath 
the lock, to find if there was one of those little 
bolts which are common to door locks. 

There was one. 

To shoot it into its place was the work of 
a moment, and Jack felt certain that for a few 
seconds, at all events, the door was fast. 

A bell immediately sounded somewhere in the 
house. ; 

Once!—twice! — thrice! the bell sounded in 
a wild, quick, alarming manner. 

Jack had with speed ran round the room, feeling 
for another door, and he found one. By the cool 


air that struck upon his face, he felt convinced 


that he bad reached the top of the stairs. 

The darkness seemed like something that might 
be felt; and as step by step Jack advanced, he 
moved his hands before him to feel for the balus- 
trades of the staircase. 

Yes, he was right. He felt the balustrade. 
His foot was on the top step. Carefully, and yet 
swiftly, now he descended and reached the passage. 

“ Die!” said a voice. 

Something cold and sharp ran past Jack’s neck, 
ploughing up the skin in a painful manner as it 
did so. 

“Ah, a sword!” cried Jack. ‘You who wield 
it are, at all events, a human foe.” 

So vehemently had the sword-thrust been 
made at Jack’s neck that the blade passed its 
whole length by him, and the hilt struck him on 
the side of the face. , 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was quick, strong, and 
agile. He stepped only one step back, and then 
with his left hand he caught at the hilt of the 
sword, and with a sudden twist wrested it from 
the grasp of his unseen foe, and transferring it to 
his right hand, he made two straight-forward 
thrusts with it, as he said, “This is a welcome 
weapon, assassin that you are!” 

One of the thrusts Jack thought encountered a 
poft substance; but there was no cry or sound of 
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any sort to lead him to a knowledge that he had 
inflicted a wound upon his foe. 

And so, dealing cuts and thrusts into the densely 
dark air with the sword he had become so 
strangely possessed of, Jack went step by step 
along the passage of the astrologer’s house towards 
the street door. 

Twice, too, he turned and made slashes with 
the sword at the dark atmosphere behind him ; for 
an uneasy sensation would creep over him that he 


was followed by some unseen foe, who might in= | 


flict upon him deadly injury. 

But Jack felt confident, upon these occasions, 
that the sword only swung through the empty air. 

Another moment, and he reached the door. 

How was he to open it ? - 

How was he to comprehend and undo the pro= 
bably complex fastenings of the door of such a 
house as that ? 

The moment he ran his left hand along the side 
of the door, to try to discover some mode of re- 
leasing the lock, he was certain he heard the 
breath and the footsteps of some one behind him 
in the passage. 

That was an.idea which was no sooner at home 
in his mind than he faced about, and placing his 
back against the door, he held the sword out at 
arm’s length, as he cried out, “ Come on, villain! 
come on, assassin; and. you will yet find me no 
easy prey !” , 

With a vigorous wrist, then, Jack made the 
sword play through the air, which it did for a few 
seconds without encountering any opposition. 

Then the sword-blade suddenly rung upon 
another, and Jack Singleton felt assured that he 
was attacked by some one similarly armed. 

There was something terrible about that combat, 
conducted, as it was, completely in the dark, with 
a foe who was so profoundly silent. It was only 
now and then that the swords clashed together, 
and more than once Jack felt how narrowly he 
escaped deadly thrusts from his opponent’s weapon, 
which once passed his cheek so closely that 
another inch to the left would have sent the 
aword-point through his eye into his brain, 

This was a state of things which could not last. 
The excitement of such a combat was too much 
for the nervous system of Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
and he resolved to bring it to a close. 

With his left hand he snatched one of the small 
pocket-pistols he always had with him from his 
breast, and fired it straight before him. 

By the flash he saw his opponent. He saw a 
pair of sinister-looking eyes bent upon him, and 
for the moment that the illuminating power of the 
pistol-flash lasted, Jack was able to see that this 
man who was opposed to him was protected by 
some thick substance wound round his left arm. 

Doubtless, that had saved him from several 
thrusts made by Jack’s sword The pistol-bullet had 
evidently missed its object, in the dark; but Jack 
took a hint from his opponent. Feeling that he 
stood upon a very thick mat that was at the door, 
Jack suddenly stooped, and lifted it in his left 
hand, so that, when raised, it made a capital 
shield. 

‘‘ Now, villain!” he said. 

As he spoke, Jack dashed forward, and made 
so vigorous an assault, that there arose a sudden 
cry; and then the fall of a heavy body assured 
Jack he had conquered. 
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But there was another person, who seemed only 
to be waiting such a possible issue to the conflict 
to interfere. 

That person was the Dark Woman. 

“Help! oh, mistress, help!” cried Sadi; for it 
was he who had pursued and fought with Jack 
Singleton—no doubt, in accordance with the 
signal given him by the thrice-rung bell. 

The moment these words came from Sadi, there 
appeared a strong glare of light from nearly the 
top of the first flight of stairs. 

Some lens was before a flame of some sort, and 
a broad ray of light was sent right along the pas- 
gage, quite dazzling the eyes of Jack for a few 
seconds; but he was able, by its aid, to see his 
position—to see the door, and that it was fastened 
by a spring-bar—to see, lying at his feet, the 
lapidary, in a pool of blood—to see the Dark 
Woman, with a pistol in her hand, which she 
coolly presented at him, Jack. 

“ Die, base spy!” she cried. 

She fired the pistol. 

Jack felt as if a blow with a switch had been 
given to his right arm. He knew that he was 
shot; but he knew, at the same moment, that it 
was but a flesh wound. 

One touch to the spring-bar enabled him to 
release the door from its fastening, and it swung 
Open on hinges, purposely made to give it an 
inclination so to do. 

The Dark Woman uttered a cry of rage. 
| Her victim had escaped her. 

' With the sword still in his hand—the sword 
that he had wrested from Sadi—Jack sallied out 
into Frith Street, and thence into Soho Square. 
It was an inexpressible relief to him to feel that 
he was once more in the free, open air, after ail 
that he had passed through in that terrible house. 

Jack leant, for a few seconds, against the rail- 
ings of the square, and his breast heaved as he 
drank in the frosty atmosphere. He was insensible 
just then to the intense cold, and to the raw, 
misty atmosphere, It was yet eatly in the even- 
ing, and the dim oil-lamps shed but a sickly lustre, 
for, owing to the low temperature, the oil was in 
| a half state of congelation; but never had Jack 
thought the mere- fact of being in the open air 
one-half so pleasant. 

He was without a hat, though; and with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and with blood upon 
his neck, and more blood beginning to trickle from 
his arm, surely he would be an object of suspic’ ¢ 
to the watch, or to any ove who might see him. 

Indeed, a ‘watchman came along on the pave- 
ment opposite to where Jack stood, but he did not 
observe him; and Jack walked then hastily round 
the square to recover himself thoroughly; and 
then he saw a small chemist’s shop in Dean Street, 
as he passed the end of the short bit of street that 
leads from the square to that thoroughfare, 

' Jack crossed over to the chemist’s shop. A 
young man was in it, playing the flute. Jack in- 
tended to ask for some dressing for his arm and | 
his neck, but the moment he appeared: at the door, | 
the chemist took fright, and called out, “ Thieves ! 
thieves! Watch! watch!” 

With an exclamation at his folly, that was far 
from being complimentary, Jack turned away, and 
walked down the street; and then, as the fog 
_ which came on on that night slowly thickened over 

London, Jack made up his mind what to do first. 
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he said, “ from Marian Gray. She will thank me 
for the caution I bring in regard to one whom she 
loves, and she will be glad to hear of Lucy, too. 
And now I recollect, I promised the dear child that 
I would call on Marian, on her account, and see 
how she was this hard, sharp weather.” 

The distance was not great. 

Jack concealed the sword by sliding it through 
the pocket of his coat, so that at a casual glance 
it would not be visible ; and at a swift pace he 
made his way towards Covent Garden. 

The want of a hat—for he had lost his own in 
the chase that Townshend had made after him— 
was the thing which would most likely draw at- 
tention to him; and the cold might make the loss 
still more disagreeable; for now that the first ex- 
citement of his escape from the astrologer’s house 
was passing away, Jack began to be sensible of a 
frigidity of atmosphere such as he had not yet ex- 
perienced during that desperate Siberian winter. ~ 

But this was a symptom that the frost was 
breaking up. 

It was a well-known fact that for the three or 
four days immediately preceding the great thaw 
the cold became most excruciating. 

Just as Jack emerged from King Street into 
Covent Garden Market, a man darted out upon 
him from under the piazzas. 

** Hilloa!” he said. ‘ Who are you without a 
hat ?” 

“‘ Who are you with one?” said Jack. 

“Til let you know that, when we get to the 
watch-house! You are my prisoner, my fine 
fellow! I have been on the look-out for you these 
three nights !” 

“And you apprehend me because I have no 
hat ?” said Jack. 

Just so.” 

‘Then Dll accommodate myself with yours.” 

With one well-directed blow, which caught the 
ofticious officer—for such he was—in the neck, Jack 
sent him right across the piazza, and with a heavy 
thud against a shop-door. The man’s hat fell off 
into the snow, and Jack picked it up and put it 
on, as be said, ‘‘ Now, I suppose, I don’t look half 
80 suspicious ? Good night, my friend; I have a 
hat now!” 

Jack did not, then, wait for the alarm which 
the officer was seen to make, when he could gather 
himself up from the pavement, but he made his 
way into Bow Street, and thence to Martlett’s 
Court, where the sisters Gray had resided, and his 
“own child Lucy, and where Marian was still to be 
found, 

Many atime had Jack waited about the door 
of that hceuse, in various disguises, to see his 
darling Lucy come forth to go to the theatre, be- 
fore she knew that she had a father still in life. 

His love—his intense affection for Lucy was 
the great humanising influence upon the life of 
Jack Singleton, It pervaded all his thoughts and 
all his actions. It lent an air of culture to his 
mauners and to his language; and day by day, 
hour by hour, as he thought so tenderly and de- 
votedly of his daughter, Sixteen-stringed Jack 
was becoming less and less the highwayman, and 
more the father 

The house was one of four storeys in height in 
which Annie and Marian had resided. Marian 
still inhabited her old room, The bauns of her 
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marriage with Allan had Sony a Up} fiend on 
the next Sunday they were to be married at St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden. 

It was Friday then—Friday night; and Marian, 
with a sparkle of joy in her gentle eyes, was 
making simple preparations for her wedding. 

At times, she would sigh deeply, for the thought 
of the lost Annie would obtrude itself in the 
midst of her own felicity. Allan had.told her of 
his adventure at the Palace, and -of - how and 
under what circumstances he had seen Annie; 
and the narration had brought bore abundant 
tears from Marian. 

But what could she do? 

What could any one do in such a case? There 
might be tears, regrets, and grief, but action was 
denied. Until the light of virtue should again 
reign in the bosom of Annie, no one could save 
her. 

Until abandoned, as she surely would be, by 
her royal protector, she would not feel how hoilow 
and baseless was the condition which she assumed, 
and all remonstrances would be surely lost upon 
her. 

And so, when the thought of Annie obtruded 
itself upon her, poor Marian could do nothing but 
weep and pray. 

The little room, thanks to the kind care of 
Allan, bore an aspect of much greater comfort on 
this evening than it had probably ever done be- 
fore. 

A bright fire was in the grate; the candle 
was not a wretched rush; and there were some 
more articles of furniture about the place. 

Marian was surprised to hear a tap at her room 
door, for she expected no one, But her surprise 
took the shape of fear when, upon opening the 
door, she saw a tall, stalwart man, with blood 
upon his face and hands. 

Marian was not one of the fainting class of 
young persons; nor was she in the habit of 
screaming, or creating an alarm, until’she was 
quite sure there was occasion for it; so, on this 
occasion, she only drew back a step, as she said, 
“What is it? Who are you?” 

‘Do you not remember me?” asked Jack. 

“Oh, no, no!” 

‘Ss Look at me well.” 

“ No, I do not know you. It is some mistake.” 

Marian was getting alarmed, and would have 
closed her door; but Jack smiled, as he added, 
“Tt is for Allan Fearon’s sake that I am here.” 

The mere expression of the name acted as a 
spell upon Marian, and she not only flung her 
door open wide, but she stepped one pace on to 
the landing, as she said, ‘‘ For Allan’s sake, you 
say?” 

“‘ Even so.” 

“ You come for his sake? Oh, is he safe?—is 
he well ?” 

“ Both, I hope and trust.” 

* Ah, I know you now !” 

J ack smiled. 

“You are Lucy’s father ” 

“Tam! Ah, what-is that ?” 

“What? Ob, what?” 

“ Aush!” gaid Jack, as he held up his hand 
in an attitude of attention, and then leant over 
the balustrade at the top of the stairs to listen. 

There was a confused sound of voices in the 
passage of the house below. 
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“T tell you J saw him come in,” said a voice. 
“Wow:can you say he did not, when the door is 
never fast, and can always be opened by a push 2” 

“ Well, and if it is,” ‘screamed ‘a ‘female: voice, 
“do you want to take away the character and 
the respectability of my house, you jackanapeés ? 
Is not every: room let to some honest though poor 


to know, if the.outer door’is left ajar, eh?” | 

« “ Silence, ;woman |” then said another voice, in 
much more stern accents. 

“Woman, indeed! Am I paying rent and 
taxes, with a sitting in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
to be called a woman?» A pretty thing, indeed | 
But I won’t have it! I say I won't be talked to 
in that fashion! A: woman, indeed!” 

‘You are a fool!” added the voice; ‘and ‘you 
are throwing away, as fast as you can, your 
chance of a ten pound note.” 

“A what?” 

“A ten pound note!” 

“No!” 

“YT say yes! Don’t you know me? I thought 
all the world knew me. Jam Townshend!” — 

*“ The officer ?—the runner ?” 

‘To be sure !” 

“Oh, Mr. Townshend, I didn’t—indeed I didn’t 
know you !” 

“Of course not. What I want you to do is to 
keep quiet, if you can ;—not to speak a word, but 
to bring out of some room three or four chairs.” 

‘‘ Chairs, Mr. Townshend? And what for ?” 

“Why, for anybody that may be coming down 
stairs in a hurry to fall over in the passage, to be 
sure. There is one in your house now that my 
Rat has seen.” 

“Yes,” said a diminutive_person, with a crouch- 
ing, sneaking-looking gait, who stepped forward 
at this moment,—“ yes, I saw him.” é 

This person was really named Gane; but he | 
went by the name of Townshend’s Rat, because it 

was well known that he played the part of jackal 
to the officer, and, by his syping about, often put 
him on the scent of gentlemen of the road, or of 
the more artistic cracksman’s craft, who, in the 
phraseology of the police, happened to be “‘ wanted” 
at times. 

“Yes; I saw him you want now, Mr. Towns- 
hend. Bless you, sir! I dodged him ali down 
King Street, and right through the market, 
and across to this court; and he pushed open the 
door of this house, and in he came, sir !” 

“That will do!” said Townshend. 
have him, dead or alive!” 

‘¢ Yes, sir!” 

“You, Rat Gane, stay here, and pile the chairs 
up just at the foot of the stairs; so that if any 
one comes down hastily in the dark, he fapat 
fall !” 3 

“ All right, sir!” , 

“ Yes,” muttered Townshend; ‘I will have 
him, dead or alive! Come on, Lavender ! 4H 

Lavender was a young Bow Street runner at 
that period, who acted with and under the orders 
of Townshend ; although, some years afterwards, 
he achieved considerable reputation for himself by 
his clever capture of several notorious offenders 
against the law. , 

“JT will follow you, Mr. Townshend,” said 
Lavender, “or I will go first; which you like.” 

“Follow me !” 
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searched the rooms on the separate floors, Jack 
felt that the time for some rapid action on his 
part had arrived. 

. Lightly and quickly, Jack stepped back to 


‘Marian’s room; and he spoke to her composedly, 


but with a quickness of enunciation which suffi- 
ciently indicated that he thought there was no 
time to lose. 

“T am beset,” he said, “most unexpectedly 
here by Townshend, the officer. Believe me, I 
would not have come here if I had had any 
suspicion that he or any of his myrmidons were 
on my track; but as such is the case, I will tell 
you at once what you must say to Allan Fearon.” 

“To Allan ?” 

“Yes. It was to put you and him upon your 
guard against an infamous plot for his destruc- 
tion that I came here.” 

“Oh, heavens!” 

‘‘Hear me out, for I have no time to lose. I 
do not know how or in what way Allan Fearon 
will be soon involved in some accusation that, in 
its result, aims at his life; but such will be the 
case; and it is to the hatred of a man holding 
some offices about the Regent that he will owe the 
evil turn.” 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys ?” 

“That is the man.” 

“Ah, he is the villain who has induced my 
poor sister Annie to leave us.” 

“That he is villain enough for anything in the 
world, I can well conceive.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack, while he spoke, took a 
rapid survey of the room, and perfecthy satisfied 
himself that there was no possible hiding-place in 
it that would elude the scrutiny of Townshend for 
two minutes. 

He then went at once to the little latticed 
window of the attic, and began to open it. 

“Forewarned,” he said, ‘is fore-armed, and you 
will I am sure lose no time in so forewarning 
Allan Fearon, so that he may know, when the blow 
is struck, from whence it comes.” 

“Oh, yes, yes! And if I could see any way of 
proving to you my gratitude—if I could but thank 
you as I ought, and as my full heart would fain 
dictate———” 

“Stop, stop! say not another word! I will 
leave you now! My only place of refuge is upon 
the house-tops; andit will be ample service to me 
if you take care to look carefully for every possible 
trace of my having been in this room, and of the 
mode in which I have left it, and remove such.” 

“Twill! I will!” 

“Thanks and farewell! Oh, I had forgotten! 
My daughter Lucy sends you ever her kindest love.” 

“Your daughter Lucy, the sprite?” 

‘Yes, yes!” 

Fic Then it is quite true that in you she has found 
a father ?” 

“Itis! Itis! Farewell; and to-morrow lose 
no time in warning Allan Fearon of danger from 
Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack went out at the window 
of the attic on to the roof of the old house, which 
was a perilous place in that hard frosty weather 
to be in. 

Marian carefully closed the casement, and took 
all the pains possible to obliterate every indication 
of the fact that some one had just escaped from 
the attic by that route. 
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Townshend had in the meantime made a rapid 
but: perfectly strict investigation of the house; and 
in about two minutes after Jack had escaped, he 
tapped at Marian’s room door. 

‘Come in,” said Marian, in a voice of as much 
composure as she could assume. 

Townshend opened the door, and looked in the 
room. Marian was at work, with quite a litter of 
cuttings, and tapes, and threads before her. 

“ Hilloa !” cried Townshend. ‘ Now, young 
woman, you are nabbed at last.” 

Marian looked astonished and terrified. 

“What is this? What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you know well enough! Wesaw Sixteen- 
stringed Jack come into this room. You may 
give him up if you like. My warraut includes 
you; but it says, I may let you go, if I take Jack. 
Let me see! Oh! ah! Here it is, from the 
Secretary of State! Hem! ‘My dear Townshend, 
if you can take Jack Singleton, I leave it to your 
own discretion to arrest or not any one who has 
harboured him.’ Ah, well, young woman, you 
hear 2?” 

A look of scorn was upon the face of Marian. 
The rather silly and transparent device of Towns- 
hend, which was only of a nature to impose upon 
some very ignorant person, had no effect upon 
Marian. 

“‘ Well,” he said; “where is he?” 

“1 don’t know who you are, or what you want; 
but I do know that your presence here igs an 
outrage !” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, my fine lady, what 
I want is Sixteen-stringed Jack. Who I am, you 
do know.” 

“Yes; arufiian.” 

“Ah! You had better,” he cried, “keep the 
door, Lavender.” 

** All right, Mr. Townshend.” 

The Bow Street runner saw as quickly as Jack 
could have done that there were no hiding-places 
in the attic; and then his eyes turned to the 
window. 

“Oh, of course,” he said; ‘he is outside.” 

Marian did not give the least start or show of 
alarm; and Townshend dashed open the window 
and gazed out into the cold night air. He 
muttered to himself his disappointment, for across 
the house-tops, he knew that, if Jack were there, he 
would easily escape. With a sigh and a groan, 
Townshend closed the window. 

“Well,” he said, “I am quite satisfied, not only 
that he is not here, but that he never has been 
here.” 

Marian made no remark. 

‘So you won’t speak—eh ?” 

Marian was still silent. 

“Oh! very well—very well! I will take you, 
then. Do you hear that—eh? Perhaps when 
you come before the justices you will find your 
tongue.” 

Still Marian did not speak. She did not believe 
that the officers had any power or authority to 
arrest her; and she did not believe that they 
would venture upon so arbitrary an act on their 
own impulses merely. 

But Townshend was in a great passion; and he 
was about to say something else, when Lavender 
called out, ‘ Hilloa! my fine fellow, who are you? 
and what do you want here?” 


Thera was a slight scufile, and in enother 
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moment Allan Fearon stepped into the attic, with | voice, called out, “Jack, Jack! Are you there? 


a look of surprise and indignation on his face, as 
he said, “‘Dear Marian, what is the meaning of 
all this ?” 

“Oh, Allan! Allan!” 

Marian was by his side in a moment; and his 
left arm was flang around her, as he looked with 
flashing eyes at Townshend. 

“Well, my young spark,” said Townshend, “if 
you must know what we are about, I can tell you 
that we are in pursuit of a highwayman.” 

“But,” said Marian, ‘ there is no highwayman 
here.” 

“Well, I don’t say there is.” 

“Then, sir, your pursuit is over in this direc- 
tion,” said Allan; “and if you do not imme- 
diately leave this room, I will take measures to 
make you!” 

“You make me? Do you know who I am?” 

“No, nor care.” 

“My name is Townshend.” 

“That is nothing to me. Allow me, Marian. 
Nay, my darling, all will be well.” 

Allan took up the poker, and inserted its end 
into the fire. 

“Bah!” said Townshend. “Do you think I 
have nothing better to do than to have a squabble 
with every idle apprentice-boy I may meet. Come 
on, Lavender—come on !” 

Lavender turned aside his head to conceal a 
covert smile that was upon his lips; for he had 
not the highest, possible opinion of the courage 
of his chief, and Townshend left the attic. 

‘“‘ Marian, dear Marian,” said Allan, “I come to 
bid you good night.” 

“ Hush! oh, hush!” 

“ What is it ?” 

‘“‘T am certain that man is listening.” 

“Ah! Say you so?” 

Allan withdrew the poker from the fire. It had 
acquired a dull red heat. He tripped lightly to 
the attic door, and suddenly opening it about a 
couple of inches, he projected the hot poker out on 
to the landing 

‘There was a yell of rage and pain, and then a 
clatter of feet down the stairs, as Townshend de- 
parted; but in his anger ‘and state of excitement 
he quite forgot his own cunning device of placing 
the chairs in the passage for any one to fall over, 
and the moment he reached them he went sprawl- 
ing over them. 

Marian was not slow to let Allan know what 
Jack Singleton had said, and although Allan 
listened with gravity and attention, he did not 
believe that his enemy had power to injure 
him. 

‘¢ Be at peace, dear Marian,” he said. “I do 
not think for a moment that any real harm can 
be done to me. I will go no more to the Palace; 
for if I am asked to do so by my employer, I will 
at once candidly say that I have an enemy there, 
and would rather not; when, no doubt, some one 
else can be sent quite as well.” 

“Oh, Allan, Allan!” said Marian. ‘I only 
wish I could feel your confidence; but my heart 
is very, very heavy.” 

“ Cheer up, dear one, cheerup! Do you think 
that Jack Singleton will want to come back this 
way?” 

“T know not.” 

Allan opened the attic window, and in a low 


Allis clear now! Are you there?” 

There was no reply, so Allan concluded that 
Sixteen-stringed Jack had made his escape good 
by getting into some other house by the attics; 
and he closed Marian’s window, and bade her an 
affectionate good bye, and went home to his own 
humble lodging in the neighbourhood, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE REGENT CONSULTS COLONEL HANGER ABOU! 
HIS DIFFICULTIES, 


Wuite all these circumstances in connexion with 
those in whose fortunes we feel interested were in 
course of procedure, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent began to be a prey to great 
anxiety. 

The persecutions of the Dark Woman began to 
have an effect upon his mind, and combined with 
his anxieties in regard to the Princess Charlotte, 
produced anything but a happy state of thought 
in the royal sybarite, who had not yet acquired 
sufficient stoicism to be altogether indifferent to 
what was going on about him. 

There were various little circumstances which 
had of late shaken his faith in Sir Hinckton 
Moys; and the undisguised aversion which Annie 
had exhibited towards Moys up to the period 
when they had made a sort of compact together 
for mutual interests, tended to revive the gather~ 
ing coolness between the Regent and that man 
who had been for long the minister of his plea- 
sures. 

| The Regent, too, had the peculiarity of most, 

persons in his position of life. He cultivated 
favouritism, and from no cause sufficient to ac- 
count for the fact, a person would for a time 
become a favourite, only to lose that position from 
some caprice which was as baseless as that which 
elected him to the position. 

As Sir Hinckton Moys, then, went out of favour 
with the Regent, a certain Colonel Hanger, whom 
we have incidentally mentioned, came in. 

This reprobate associate of the Regent’s had 
every possible vice which could recommend him 
to that exalted personage, and it was of him that 
the Prince determined to make a confidant at this 
juncture, concerning the troubles which beset his 
mind, 

Imagine, then, one of the private rooms of 
Carlton House, small, but most luxuriously ap- 
pointed, and in which everything that could make 
it a glittering, lounging little temple of luxury 
was to be found. 

The Regent lay at length upon a crimson velvet 
couch sipping tokay, which, for the last few 
weeks, he had taken a fancy to. 

Colonel Hanger was sitting in a high-backed 
chair opposite to the fire, looking so insolent, so 
bloated, and so vicious, that one might well won- 
der how even the Regent, who had about him 
some of the tastes and instincts of a gentleman, 
could endure him. 

But probably it was because Hanger was so 
thorough a scoundrel that the Regent esteemed 
his company; for with him there need be no 
scruples about anything, and his suggestions of 
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dissipation and wickedness were of the most awful 
character. 

Hanger did not venture upon too great fami- 
liarity with the Regent in his way of speaking to 
him, The utmost extent he ever got was to call 
him “ Prince,” without any addition, as if it had 
been a surname, and the Regent took no notice of 
that. 

“TY am honoured by your Royal Highness’s 
offered confidence,” drawled Colonel Hanger, 
as he sipped his wine, ‘‘and I don’t doubt for a 
moment but I shall see my way.” 

“T hope you may. I mean to tell you all, 
Hanger.” 

“Well, Prince, out with it.” 

“ Pass the tokay.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

“Well, by Jove, it’s too absurd ; but still you 
know, Hanger, absurd things sometimes annoy 
one.” 

“To be sure they do. My tailor is an absurd 
thing, and he annoys me.” 

‘“‘ But this is quite a different affair.” 

“Of course it is, Prince.” 

“Pass the tokay again. Well, Hanger, as I 
was saying, I am perfectly wretched.” 

“Ah!” 

“ As perfectly wretched as any man can be. I 
am in debt, to begin with.” 

“So am I.” 

“Pho! pho!” 

“Very good. But you, Prince, are in a much 
better position to cry ‘Pho! pho! in regard to 
debts than I am.” 

‘* How so?” 

The Colonel shook his head, as he sipped his 
glass of tokay. 

‘‘How so, Prince, do you say? Why, what 
can the rascally duns and creditors do to you? 
Nothing! They cannot arrest you, and put you 
in the Governor’s Bench.” 

“Ta! ha!” 

The Prince laughed languidly. 

“Well, well, Hanger, there may be something 
in what you say; but, after all, it is not the debt 
which is so great an annoyance.” 

‘“* Certainly not.” 

"You say ‘Certainly not,’ as if you spoke from 
some foreknowledge.” 

“That is just it, Prince.” 

‘Well, what is it, then?” 

“Your wife.” 

The Regent made a facial contortion 

‘No, no; you are wrong.” 

‘t Somebody else’s, then ?” 

‘*No, again.” 

‘Ym done, Prince. I am your Royal High- 
ness’s most humble and obedient servant, and can 
guess no further.” 

“Then I will tell you. A long time ago, I 
suppose I may say that I fell in love?” 

‘Oh, dear!” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Hanger.” 

‘‘T am all attention.” 

“Well, when I say I fell in love, it is, perhaps, 
too strong a term; but I can say that I took a 
fancy to a woman.” 

“ £ thought it was a woman !” 

“She was then exceedingly lovely. 
have her portrait now by me.” 

“T should like to see it, Prince.” — 


Indeed, I 
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“You shall.” 

“A thousand thanks !” 

“Go to that ebony cabinet, yonder. Stay; 
you will find the keys in yon drawer of the table 
with the verd antique top to it.” 

“T have some keys.” 

“Open the first of the small compartments. 
That at the top. There you haveit! Bring it 
here.” 

The Colonel brought a rather large-sized minia- 
ture to the Prince, who, still reclining on the 
velvet couch, touched the spring that opened the 
case, and took the miniature out from it. 

It represented a very charming young woman, 
with a hat, in which were entwined some wild 
flowers. She was attired in avery simple country 


‘| costume, and looked innocent, and serene, and 


thoughtful. , 

“There!” said the Regent. 
son.” 

““Who is she?” 

“J will tell you first who she was.” 

“Good!” 

“She was, then, the only daughter of old John 
de Chevenaux, who had an estate in Berkshire, 
called Dover Court.” 

Colonel Hanger nodded. 

‘* And her name was Linda.” 

‘© Go on, Prince!” 

“I became madly enamoured of her, I admit, 
and would have done anything in the world to 
get possession of her; but she was inflexible.” 

“* Indeed !” 

“Yes, I tried flattery—presents—tears—every- 
thing; but she made but one reply—and that was, 
that the only test of the reality of my affection 
which she could accept would be an offer of mar- 
riage. I made, at last, that offer to her.” 

“‘ A mock one ?” 

‘““No! By heaven, a real marriage!” 

“ But the whole affair would be illegal without 
the consent of the Crown.” 

‘‘ She knew that.” 

‘‘Then she was not so scrupulous, after all?” 

“By Jove, she was, for she demanded of me the 
consent of the Crown.” 

““The deuce she did!” 

“ And I produced it.” 

“You, Prince ?” 

“Yes; under the sign manual of the King. 
But I did not trouble him about it; and it is no 
small portion of my perplexities, that I don’t 
know now if that document be in existence or 
not.” 

‘The plot thickens, Prince. 

“We were married.” 

be Ah he 

‘“‘ A real marriage by a clergyman, who luckily 
since then is dead; and oddly enough the church 
was burnt down, and the register of the trans- 
action perished in the flames.” 

“Good!” 

‘Well, in about a year, I found that Linda de 
Chevenaux had some faults,” 

“‘ Of course.” 

“ And that I was rather mistaken in her beauty. 
In fact I may say, that I would have been glad to 
get rid of her, and that I repented very much of 
having anything to say to her.” 

‘“* Of course.” 

“What do you go on saying of course, for 


“That is the per- 


Go on.” 
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Hanger? It is not of course; for if I had found 


Linda de Chevenaux to be all that I thought her, 
I should have been constant to her. J thought 
her an angel.” 

‘““My dear Prince, that is always the case.” 

“What is ?” 

“Why, we think the woman an angel until she 
is our own, and then we find the angel a woman.” 

“Well, well, she had a son. I don’t know what 
became of the child—not a bit. I might possibly 
find out. I do, indeed, think I have had some 
plaguing letters about him, from somebody who 
threatened that if they did not get some money of 
me, they would abandon the infant in some public 
thoroughfare. Now you know, Hanger, what 
brutes there are in the world.” 

“To be sure.” 

“Well, I paid no attention to the letters, and I 
should not at all wonder that they did desert the 
child.” 

“*No doubt.” 

“ And it may have died of neglect.” 

“Likely enough.” 

“Well, that was their brutality, you know.” 

“ Just so.” 

* After that little event, I paid no attention to 
Linda, for really her temper, which was never of 
the best, got to be quite unbearable, and she was 
put into a lunatic asylum to take care of her. Oh, 
Iwas quite willing to have every care taken of 
her.” 

“You were too good.” 

“Well, well, it is better to err on the safe side, 
Colonel. She was as I tell you, put into a lunatic 
asylum, to take care of her; and, totell the truth, 
I had really forgotten all about her until that 
night when there was such a disturbance at the 
opera.” 

“The night of the masquerade ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“T am deeply interested, Prince.” 

“From that night, then, I have known no 
peace from the persecutions of Linda de Chevenaux. 
By some means she had contrived to escape from 
the lunatic asylum in which she had been for so 
long confined, and she encountered me in a most 
uncomfortable manner at the Opera House. She 
seemed to be in league with, and to be supported 
by, bullies and bravoes; and she not only called 
herself my wife, but, in the most disagreeable 
way, began plaguing about her son. From that 
time forth she has haunted me.” 

“In the street ?” 

“Everywhere! Here—at St. James’s Palace— 
wherever I am—wherever I go, she has some 
diabolical means of getting at me! I have found 
her in my own private rooms—in my very bed- 
chamber! I must and will be rid of her!” 

“It is very strange!” said Colonel Hanger. 


“It is more than strange! Now, what am I to | 


a few seconds; and then he said, with a slight 
bow, “ Will your Royal Highness permit me, in 
reply to that, to say one word ?” 

“Oh, of course !” 

“ Bosh !” 

“You don’t believe it 2” 

“Not a bit! Bosh is good Turkish, I fancy— 
at least, I have been told so; and it struck me 
at the moment as the only proper reply to be 
made to the extravagant pretensions of Linda de 
Chevenaux.” 

“T admit that they sound extravagant; but 
what would you advise me to do ?” 

‘“‘T have been thinking. If she have the power 
of coming to you in the way she says, let her 
exercise it, I beg of you, as soon as possible, and 
let me be present; and leave the rest of the matter 
in my hands.” 

“T will gladly.” 

“In that case, she will trouble you no more.” 

“ You—will—not kill her?” 

“Qh, dear, no! But some little accident may 
happen, with which you, Prince, will have nothing 
to do. Your Royal Highness, I think, has 
announced a supper-party on Monday next ?” 

“Yes; at The Cedars.” 

‘Very well; summon this enchantress of the 
air to be present at it.” 

“How ?” 

‘Open the window, and summon her. You 
will do one of two good things by the act. You 
will either find, by her not coming, that her pre- 
tended powers are what I call them, ‘bosh!’ or 


she will come; and if so, you may safely leave 


her to me, for I am alike fearless of man, woman, 
or fiend!” 

“You are avery useful fellow, Hanger, and you 
may depend upon it I will not forget you.” 

“ A thousand thanks.” 

“But, upon my word, it sounds like witchcraft 
and necromancy, and Rosicrucianism, and all that 
sort of thing, to call upon any one to come to a 
supper-party by opening the window and speaking 
to the air.” 

‘Nevertheless do it, Prince; for I can well 
perceive that this woman has been clever enough 
to impose upon your imagination by her artful 
tricks.” 

‘You do it, Hanger.” 

“In your name?” 

“Well, well; do so.” 

Colonel Hanger rose and went to one of the 
windows of the room. He drew the heavy silken 
curtains aside by a sharp pull at the gold cord 
that acted upon them, and then he unfastened the 
window. 

“You are really going to do it?” asked the 
Regent. 

ae I am.” 

The Colonel flung one half of the casement 


do? How am I to get rid of this woman at once | open. 


and for ever, with all her ridiculous claims ?” 

“Where is she to be found ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

A Nia have you no means, Prince, of finding 
er bP] 

“J will tell you just what she says:—‘ When 
you want me, you will find me inthe air! Say 
aloud that you have something to say to me, and 
I will come to you!’” ‘ 

Coionel Hanger looked fixedly at the Prince for 


A cold air, that in an instant careered all round 
the apartment like a living thing, made its way in. 

“Linda de Chevenaux,” said Colonel Hanger, 
“you are summoned and required by George, 
Prince of Wales, to appear at supper at The 
Cedars, near Kew, on Monday night next.” 

The Regent had got up and retreated to the 
further end of the room, behind a chair. 

The night wind howled into the apartment ; 
but there came no reply to the summons to Linda, 
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“There,” said the Colonel, “I told you as 
much, Prince. It is the veriest bosh !” 

“Well, well; shut the window. By Jove! we 
shall all be blown away!” 

The Colonel closed the window. 

“Do you know, I feel comparatively easy now 
in my mind about her,” added the Regent. ‘TI 
should not have liked to try such an experiment 
myself; but since you have done it, and there 
was no sound or sign in reply, I begin to think 
with you on the subject.” 

‘‘To be sure; and if she does not come to the 
supper party, your Royal Highness will dismiss 
from your mind all notion respecting her pre- 
tended powers.” 

“T will, indeed.” 

‘And if she does come, I will arrange matters 
with her. I say it, perhaps, who ought not; but 
I don’t know any man in all England who is so 
fit as I am to get a friend out of a little difficulty 
of this kind.” 

“You may depend, then, Colonel, that if you 
do rid me once and for all of that woman, I 
shall feel you have done me a favour which can 
never be cancelled; and you can ask of me, at 
any time, whatever it may be in my power to 
grant to you.” 

The dissolute Captain Hanger rose and bowed 
profoundly. Not that he placed much reliance 
upon the promise of gratitude of the Prince of 
Wales; but still it was possible that it might 
serve him at some juncture. 

The Prince drank deeply of the tokay,-and he 
was in anything but a very steady condition 
when he sought the society of Annie Gray, who, 
since the adventure at the “Bugle Inn,” had 
become ten times more capricious and exacting 
But the Regent was 
still attracted and fascinated by her beauty, and 
he put up very well with all her extravagances, 


“particularly as, in reality, none of them cost him 


personally anything. 

The good, kind, hard-working people of Eng- 
land were either then, or they soon would be, 
paying for all the pleasures of the Prince of 
Wales. 

It will be recollected that Annie had announced 
her intention of sending a thousand pounds to her 
sister Marian; and although Marian would, most 
undoubtedly, have refused any such gift, knowing 
from whence it came, yet Annie had not the grace 
to try to enrich her sister, for she said no more 
about it. 

The intention once expressed seemed to be 
sufficient to satisfy the frivolous character of her 
mind; and it was evident that she had launched 
into a sea of pleasure, the waters of which partook 
somewhat of the character of those of oblivion; 
for she was fast forgetting her former life, and all 
its affections, and all its obligations. 


CHAPTER XL. 


WILLES PUTS THE DARK WOMAN ON HER GUARD, 
AND COLONEL HANGER FAILS IN HIS PLOT. 


Iv would be difficult to say whether the infamous 
and unscrupulous Colonel Hanger really thought 
that, in consequence of the invitation from the 
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open window, the personage who perseraiel cia 
Regent would really attend the sybarite supper 
or not, 

Probably, his feelings and perceptions upon the 
subject were of a compound character. 

The facts which the Regent communicated to 


him regarding the most mysterious appearances of 


the Dark Wonan in his private apartments at the. 
Palace, and the most mysterious fact of all, which 
he more at length detailed to him, of finding 


Linda in that apartment of St. James’s where he - 


had expected to see Annie Gray, after her mock 
marriage with the infamous Sir Hinckton Moys, 
impressed Hanger with the belief that there was 
some trickery and confederacy at work in the 
matter. ‘ 

It was Sir Hinckton Moys whom he suspected ; 
and he would have been delighted to find that his 
suspicions were true; for, in that case, the credit 
of Sir Hinckton with the Regent would be cer- 
tainly destroyed, and he (Colonel Hanger) would 
step into the vacant place much more completely 
than by any other process. 

Colonel. Hanger, therefore, kept his eyes and 
bis ears open to even the slightest circumstance 
that. could help him in coming to some definite 
conclusion on the subject; but the few days that 
intervened between that on which he had the con- 
fidential discourse with the Regent, which we have 
recorded, passed over, and he heard nothing that 
in any way could assist him to conclusions. 

It was on the Saturday, however, that Willes 
made his way to the house of the Countess de 
Launy, with his budget of Court intelligence. 

What that intelligence consisted of we shall 
learn from the interesting little conversation that 
took place between the confidential valet and the 
Countess. 

The Dark Woman, in her character of Countess 
de Launy, always took good care to remain at 
home in her splendid house at the West End of 
the town for some hours in the morning, where 
she would receive those members of the beau 
monde who had no scruples concerning who and 
what she was, and who chose to accept her 
acquaintanceship on her own terms. 

In this exquisite boudoir, then, where we have 
seen her once before, waited on by the pretty 
page, over whom she exercised so much tyranny, 
we find the Dark Woman again at the moment 
that the name of Willes is announced to her by 
the page. Ya 

There was a look of great exhaustion about the 
eyes of Linda, for during the last three days and 
nights she could hardly be said to have had any 
regular repose; moreover, she had gone through 
& great deal of excitement, and her thoughts were 


busy with many matters that might well breed 


intense anxiety. 

She had, after the interview with Sir Hinckton 
Moys, and after that terrible contest, which she 
urged on Sadi to have in the dark passage of the 
astrologer's house with Jack Singleton, ridden to 
the road near to the ‘‘ Bugle Inn,” in order to 
release Binks from his guard on that spot. 

One thing she had impressed upon the mind, 
such as it was, of the ferocious Binks so completely 
that she felt assured he would not break through. 

That one thing was a literal obedience to her 
orders. 

From a contemplation of the sort of intellect 
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she had to deal with in Binks, Linda had come 
so the conclusion that it would not do to trust 
anything whatever to his discretion. 

Therefore was it that he became a slave to 
the literal interpretation of her words as com- 
mands. 

And hence was it that she had fallen into such 
a snare at the “Bugle Inn.” She had ordered 
Binks to go back to the precise spot where he had 
overturned the Regent’s carriage, and there wait 
for her; and Binks had done so, and actually 
waited there the whole of that night and the whole 
of the next day, because the Dark Woman had 
had no opportunity of going to take him off his 
post until the morning came. 

It was after Sixteen-stringed Jack, then, had 
made good his escape from the astrologer’s house, 
that Linda mounted one of the horses she kept, 
and rode to the road near East Sheen. 
| She had paid every attention to Sadi, and had 
concluded that, of themselves, his wounds were not 
mortal, before she started ; but Sadi was so much 
hurt that he was quite unable to act efficiently for 
her at the astrologer’s house; and as he was the 
only person she had as yet trusted with her secret 
that she personated the astrologer, Astorath, she 
found his wounded condition a great hindrance 
in her projects. 

What exactly to do, consequent upon the dis- 
covery of what was going on in that house, and 
what was contemplated in regard to Allan Fearon 
by Jack Singleton, the Dark Woman scarcely 
knew. 

She would gladly and unscrupulously enough 
have put an end to all perplexity on that subject 
by the death of Jack, but how to accomplish that 
she did not see. 

Her only hope was in Binks; and she was, in 
truth, about to set him on the business of meeting 
and killing Jack Singleton, when the pretty page 
announced Willes. 

Any news from the Palace was always specially 
welcome to Linda; and she ordered that Willes 
should be immediately admitted. 

By the look of the valet, she saw at once that 
he had curious, if not personally important, in- 
telligence to communicate to her. 

“You are welcome,” she said. 
have you to tell me?” 

“Semething strange, my lady; and which I 
have been most anxious to communicate to your 
ladyship.” 

“What is it? Proceed!” 

“Why, your ladyship must know that Sir 
Hinckton Moys is rather out of favour.” 

‘* With the Regent ?” 

“Exactly; and he has taken into his confidence 
that desperate adventurer, Colonel Hanger!” 

“‘T have heard of the man.” 

“They had quite a long, confidential, ‘chat to- 
gether about the—the—Dark Woman.” ° 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, or Linda de Chevenanx, as the Prince 
calls her.” 

“ But how, or why, do you associate the name 
of the Dark Woman with that of Linda de 
Chevenaux?” 

“Well, the Prince has over and over again 
spoken of them gs one and the same person.” — 

“Go on.” 

“ Well, a3 I was saying, my lady, they had quite 
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along and confidential discourse about her, and 
about the best means of getting rid of her.” 

““ Were you present ?” 

‘Oh, no, no!” 

“ And yet you know ?” 

“ZT do. In my anxiety to convey to your lady- 
ship all the news in which you are pleased to take 
so much interest, [ have taken some trouble, and 
there are but few of the apartments in the occu- 
pation of the Regent’ that I cannot spy into from 
some adjoining one, and from which I cannot hear 
all that passes.” 

*¢ Willes, you are fond of jewels.” 

. “TJ, my lady ?” 

“Yes, say you are, and accept this diamond ring 
from me, It is a rare stone, do you not think ?” 

“It is, indeed!” ' 

Willes looked with eyes of delight and cupidity 
upon the diamond ring, which the Countess took 
from one of her own fingers, and handed to him. 

Willes did not know that it formed part of the 
plunder and produce of a robbery that had been 
effected by the now destroyed band of robbers, 
called ‘‘ Paul’s Chickens.” 

‘“‘ Now proceed,” said Linda; ‘‘ and be sura you 
omit no particular of what passed on the occasion 
you allude to.” 

“T will not! I will not! The Prince told 
Colonel Hanger that he had a long time ago 
married Linda de Chevenaux, a daughter of one 
John Chevenaux, of the place, or estate, called 
Dover Court, in Berkshire; and he said that he had 
great difficulty in overcoming the scruples of the 
lady.” 

“* He said that?” 

“We did.” 

“Go on! go on!” 

“ He said, then, that it was only by the forgery 
of the royal license to wed her “i 

“Hold!” cried Linda. ‘ One moment!” 

“Yes, my lady, yes.” 

“Are you certain that in that confidential 
moment with the villain Hanger, he admitted or 
stated that royal license to be forged ?” 

‘*‘ He did, most distinctly!” 

The Dark Woman covered her brow with her 
hand for a moment, and then she said, ‘* Have you 
heard how the old King is lately ?” 

“Bad. He cannot live long.” 

“How know you ?” 

“You may know, my lady, that one of the 
physicians is very nearly a namesake of mine, only 
my name is spelt with an e, and his with an @, 
Dr. Willis, then, said inmy hearing that the King 
could not live three months.” 

“Tt is well! Go on—go on!” 

“Then the Regent further said that Linda de 
Chevenaux had had a son.” 

The Countess gasped, but said nothing, Then, 
as if she felt it to be necessary to utter a few 
words to get rid of the almost palpable suspicion 
that was on the mind of Willes, that she and the 
lady of Dover Court were one and the same per- 
son, she said gently, ‘* My poor friend! Alas! 
alas! for her!” 

“Hem!” coughed Willes. 

It was quite clear that at every interview Willes 
had with the Countess de Launy, he was becoming 
more and more suspicious of her identity with the 
lady concerning whom she pretended so much of 
the interest of friendship. 
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The very qualities of mind that made Willes so MERE Not set’: | od eine Mae 30 
useful to the Dark Woman were those which were 
sure to re-act against her, and engender all his 
suspicions. 

It will be seen whether or no Linda was acting 
judiciously by making a half-confidence with such 
a man as Willes. 

“Go on, Willes,” she said, after a pause,—“' go 
on with your recital.” 

“TY will. The Regent said that, as regarded 
this son of Linda de Chevenaux, she was for ever 
at all times persecuting him for information of its 
fate.” 

‘* Ah, yes!” 

“ But that really he had paid so little attention 
to the whole affair after he had got thoroughly 
tired of Linda, that he could not, if he would, 
give her the information she required; and he 
went on to add that he naturally shrank from 
any inquiries in the matter, because he knew that 
if the son of Linda lived, and she, Linda, should 
succeed in getting into communication with him, 
that knowledge would be only used as another 
means of annoyance to him by the setting up of 
some fancied rights and claims on the part of the 
young man.’ 

“ He said that?” 

“He did, and much more; and then he asked 
the advice of Colonel Hanger, which the Colonel 
was not slow to give him.” 

A bitter smile came over the face of the Dark 
Woman. 

“ And that advice ?” she said. ‘ What was it 2?” 

“Tt was that this unfortunate Linda de Cheve- 
naux should be got rid of at once and for ever.” 

“Ts it possible that George, Prince of Wales, 
and. Regent of this kingdom, has sunk so low that 
the suggestion of murder can be made in his pre- 
sence ?” 

“Tt would seem so; for after the Regent had 
told tie Colonel that his persecutor might surel y be 
summoned by speaking to the apparently empty 
air, the Colonel opened the window, and in the 
name of the Regent, invited her to a supper that 
is to take place at The Cedars, close to Kew, cn 
Monday evening, and at which will be present all 
those who cling to the Regent as the sheet-anchor 
of their hopes.” 

“The Cedars, near to Kew?” said the Dark 
Woman, with an abstracted look. 

“Yes, that is the place. It is an eld country 
house, not far from the Green.” 

“And was there any reply made to the invita- 
tion 2?” 

“ None whatever.” 

** And do they seem to think she will come ?” 

“They do.” 

“Tell me, Willes, what in your opinion will 
happen if she should accept that invitation; for 
now you know that I am in a position to inform 
my friend of it.” 

“ Arrest, or murder !” 

“Ah! They will try that, will they ?” 

“T think so. But, from what 1 know and 
have heard of Colonel Hanger, I should say that 
he would not scruple at the latter, if he thought 
that it suited his purpose better.” 

“The villain !” 

“‘ He is nothing else, I do believe.” 


** Does he consult you? Does he trust you, 
Wille, ?” 
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“Not yet.” 

“Well, there is yet time. No one is placed so 
well as you are to procure information on these 
topics. You will come to me at the latest hour 
you can on Monday, and tell me all you have 
learnt about the mode of action which, by that 
time, that bold, bad man, Hanger, may lay down. 
Succeed in vee Willes, and you will find it such 
a day’s work that fortune will be in your grasp.” 
“Believe me, madam, I will do my best.” 

** That is well! that is well!” 

The look of abstraction and thought that came 
over the face of the Dark Woman let Willes know 
that it was time to go; and he bowed low as he 
said, wT have the honour to bid you fareweil, 
madam.” 

“Farewell! farewell! 
“‘T will, indeed.” 
Willes left the house; and the Dark Woman 
paced the little room in ‘which she had received 
the spy with disordered strides, muttering-as she 
did so, ‘Yes, they will try to kill me; or what is 
worse, to immure me again in the cell of a mad- 
house—that fearful home from which, after so 
Oh, what a 


Remember !” 


many years of suffering, I escaped. 
fate again forme! No, no!—a thousand times, 
no! It must not—it will not be! Better that I— 
that the Regent—that all about him should suffer 
one common death, than that that should be the 
case. Far better that the agua tofana should do 
a deadly duty at that supper on Monday, and 
that the terrified nation should be called upon to 
look upon a ghastly band of corpses, with the 
Regent at their head, than that I should again 
sink into the living tomb of a madhouse cell. 
Horror! Oh, horror!” 

Some awfully vivid recollections of sufferings 
she had endured during her long years of incar- 
ceration in a madhous2 came over the soul of the 
Dark Woman, and she shook with emotion, and 
glared around her in terror. 

She dashed her trembling hand into the bosom 
of her dress, to assure herself. that she still had 
there the remains of the bottle of aqua tofana, 
and it seemed to bea great relief to her to find that 
she had such a ready means of death about her. 
Then she sank upon a chair, and was, for some 
time, in a state that looked as if it only hovered 
between life and death. 

She was startled from that condition by the 
entrance of the page. 

“What is it? ner comes? Keep them off! 
Never !——never again, I say!” 

The page shrank back with some appearance 
of fright before this exhibition of feeling; but the 
Dark Woman made an effort to recover her com- 
posure; and so far succeeded as to say, with an 
appearance of calmness, “ What is it? What 
have you to say ?” 

‘Mr. Chetwynd, my lady, desires to see you.” 
“Mr. Chetwynd? Who is he? I know him 
not! » 

The page shook bis head, to signify that he 
was in the same state of ignorance. 

“Admit him!” said the Dark Woman. 

In a few moments a mild, gentlemanly-looking 
young man, of evidently ‘aristocratic style and 
manner, was introduced to the boudoir of the 
Countess de Lanny. 

She received him with one of her blandest 
smiles, and looked ingniringly in his face, 
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“Madam,” he said, with some slight degree of 
hesitation, “I have the honour to be private and 
confidential secretary to my Lord Iichester, the 
Secretary of State,” 

* Ah, indeed ?” 
| “Yes, madam; and his lordship requests me to 
| say that he has had the honour to receive from 
you a note respecting two men, named respec- 
tively Brads and Shucks, who were given into 
custody by your ladyship, at Charing Cross.” 

The Dark Woman bowed slightly. : 

“ His lordship further requested me to hand to 
your ladyship a sort of statement or deposition 
made by those two men, and to wait your lady- 
ship’s answer to a memorandum which his lord- 
ship has made at the foot of the deposition.” 

As he spoke, the young secretary handed, in a 
very respectful manner, to Linda, a folded paper. 
She opened it and glanced her eyes down it. 

It was a full detail of who and what she was, 

No, 19.—Darx Woman. 
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signed by both Shucks and Brads, and an account 
of how they had taken her prisoner at the “ Bugla 
Inn,” and how she had turned the tables upon 
them at Charing Cross, by suddenly avowing her- 
self to be the Countess de Launy. 

It ended by accusing her, the Countess de 
Launy, of being no other than the well-known- 
by-name Dark Woman, and the ci-devant leader 
of the band of thieves and housebreakers called 
‘Paul's Chickens.” 

At the foot of the deposition was the memo- 
randum by Lord Ilchester, which the private 
secretary had made mention of. 

It was as follows :— 


“Tf Lady De Launy should happen to think 
that the air of Paris or Brussels would be more 
suitable to her constitution just at present, the 
depositions of the two men, Shucks and Brads, 
will not be considered until next week,” 
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This was an evident hint to escape, and giving 


her two or three days to do it in. 
| The Dark Woman looked up in the face of the 
| young secretary inquiringly. He had one hand 
i in the breast-pocket of his coat. 

*“‘ Have you anything else for me?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam; if you care to haveit. Itis a 
passport from the Foreign Office, which will frank 
you through all Europe at any time.” 

“Indeed !” 

The secretary bowed. 

“I will take it,” said Linda; “because such a 
thing is handy if one should ever wish to make a 
tour, although I have no such intention at pre- 
sent.” 

“Ob, madam——” 

The young man paused. 

| “What would you say, sir?” 

“T was going to be so presumptuous as to 
advise,” 

‘That is never @ presumption, when it is dic- 
tated by a kind heart and a sincere friendship.” 

The colour déepéned upon the face of the young 
secretary for a moment, and then eéemed to retreat 
to his heart, leaving him deadly pale. He was 

| silent for some few moments, and then he said, 
i ‘Madam, I Bave heard enough to convince me 
»that you ate in danger.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“* Oh, yes; and I implore you, for your own 

sake, a8 well as for the sake of—of——” 

* Of whom?” 

“Your most humble servait, fo provide for 
| your safety.’ 

“ How 2” 

| “ By instant flight.” 
| “Per you think that this silly story, hatched in 
Newgate by these two criminals, is true; and that 
fs the Countess de Launy now before you you see 
none éther than the most mysterious and much- 
dreaded Dark Woman ?” 
“ [—that is, I He 
“Way, you admit as much; and yet, thinking 
all that—believing all that, you would fain save 
| 


me.” 

“ T would!—I would!” 

“ And why ?” 

*‘ Because—because——Ah, madam, can you 
not divine that I love you?” 

* You ?—you ?” 

“Y admit—I willingly admit that it is pre- 
sumption. Ifully admit all that. But when did 
the heart ever listen to the dictates of*the head, 
madam ? 
you.” 

The Dark Woman rose up, and approached the 
voung secretary, with all her dazzling beauty. 
She placed her hands on his shoulders, and looked 
him in the face as she said, ‘I thank you with all 
my heart! but I am in no danger; and if you 
will accept me as a friend, and if you will bea 
friend to me———” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“Well,” she then added, with a smile, that 
completed—if it wanted completion—the fasci- 
nating influence she held over the mind of the 
young man,—“ well, be at peace, then. I am the 
Countess de Tauny; and will remain here in 
London as such until I take a higher title.” 

A higher title?” 

“Yes; and one that may enable me to be a 


I love you, and would fain save 
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good friend to my renga 
you to my Lerd I chester.” 
“ Ah, madam |” 
“You pause? What more have you to say?” 
“ Ought I—can I believe that you look upon 


— 


I will now go with 


my Lord Iichester in any other light but that of | 


an acquaintance which his rank and your rank 
justifies ?” 

‘*Be content. There is not a stray lock of your 
hair the safety of which I would not prefer to the 
soul's salvation of such a man as IIchester.” 

The young secretary shrank back appalled at 
the moment by the vehemence with which these 
words were spoken; and then he bowed his head 
as he said, “I am answered. I am ‘content. 
Command me,” 

‘* Be it so.” 

“ You wish to go to the Earl’s house ?” 

“Or the Home Office.” 

“ He is at the latter.” 

“Then I will go there with you.” 

The Dark Woman touched the bell on her 
table, and the page was at the door in # moment. 

“My carriagein five minutes.” 

The page was gone. 

The five minutes passed away, and had just 
done so, when the door was flung opem By the 
page, who announced the carriage; and da, 
with the young enamoured secretary by her side, 
was soon on ker road to the Home Office. 

There was no look of apprehensiow about her 
as she thus went, so to speak, into what might 
seem to be the very jaws of danger; but well did 
the politic mind of Linda de Chevenaux estimate 
that saying that the danger you adyanee to meet 
at once loses one-half its terrors, 

' She felt that the only way to get rid of what 


would otherwise be, perhaps, a serious) complica- 


tion, was openly fo outface the adéusation of 
Brads and Shucks; and as the luxurious carriage 
rolled onwards over the half-melted sow in the 


streets, she made up her mind that if it were’ 


necessary she would even appear at thé trial of 
the two “ Paul's Chickens,” and outface all that 
they could say. 

With the Earl of Ilchester she did not antici- 
pate any difficulty whatever. 

On reaching the Home Office the seerefary left 
her for a few moments in a small room while he 
went into the cabinet of the Secretary of State to 
announce her presence; but he returned more 
quickly than she expected, and said, in an anxious 
whisper, | “Colonel Hanger is with his lordship, 
and 

Ah, fu villain Hanger?” 

“Yes, and—and u 

“ And what?” 

“‘ His lordship has communicated to him the 
depositions of the men, Brads and Shucks.” 

‘“‘ And so broken faith with me?” 

‘It seems so.” 

An expression of pain came over the face of 
the Countess. At that moment, a door opened, 


which communicated with a passage that passed 


the door of the small room in which Linda was. 

She heard the voice of the Earl. 

‘Pray present,” he said, ‘my dutiful respects 
to his Royal Highness, and say that his com- 
mands shall be most punctually attended to.” 

“JT will, my lerd. It will save his Royal 
Highness a world of trouble.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“No doubt! no doubt !” 

“1 have the honour, thea, to bid your lordship 
good morning.” . 

Humming a popular air, Colonel Hanger passed 
the door of the small apartment in which the 
Countess was waiting, and left the Home Office. 

Another moment and, with a sbarp ting, the 
hand-bell of the Earl sounded. 

His lordship will see you,” said the secretary, 
“if you please. But if not, I will now leave this 
place with you; and wot lose sight of you, or of 
your safety, until you are embarked for the Con- 
tinent.” 


“‘¥ thank you, but I will see Lord Ilchester.” 


— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


SHOWS HOW THE DARK WOMAN TRIUMPHED 
OVER THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Tue Secretary of State for the Home Department 
was in his private cabinet, from which Colonel 
Hanger had just departed; and, at the sight of 
the Countess de Launy, he put on such a strange 
look of coldness and affected surprise, that shé was 
determined he should speak first, in order that she 
might come to some conclusion as to what he 
really meant. 

**Oh, Countess, Countess,” he said, “ how much 
you have deceived ms! How truly may it be 
said that we know nobody!” 

‘Go on, my lord. What mean you?” 

“ What mean I, Countess? Why, you are, it 
appears, one who stands so personally obsoxicus 
to the Regent, that I can no longer save you from 
his just indignation.” 

“ Just indignation ?” 

“Ay, just indignation ! 
pears, are recognised the following persons, 
me see-——” 

‘Take your time, my lord.” 

“First—the Countess de Launy.” 

** Granted.” 

“ Second—Linda de Chevenaux.” 

** Admitted.” 

“Third—the Dark Woman, and far-famed 
mistress of the thieves and assassins named Paul’s 
Chi kens.” 

* That is true!” 

“Tre? True? You admit it all, then?” 

*To you I do.” 

it But ” 

‘Because Iam perfectly safe in so doing, as 
you are my friend, you know.” 5; 

‘‘ Countess, Countess! I tried to be your friend ; 
and up to a certain point I was your friend.” 

‘* Does friendship, then, cease with you at a 
certain point ?” . 

“Hear me, and yon will no longer ask that 
question. The most officious and troublesome 
chaplain of Newgate got hold of the depositions of 
those two rascals, Shucks and Brads, and made a 
copy of them, and took them to a relative of his, 
& troublesome and stupid sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal, of the name of Mould, who, thinking it 
would answer his purpose of seeking advancement 
80 to do, took the paper to the Regent.” 

“Ah! Then, my Lord Ichester, you did not 
yourself make the communication to the Regent?” 


In you, now, it ap- 
Let 
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“Not I!” 

‘‘T am glad to hear that. We shall understand 
each other so much the better for that.” 

“But, Countess, we cannot understand each 
other, and we must not understand each other. I 
tell you it is all ever, and I am doing wrong now 
to speak to you. Further concealment is out of 
the question, and you must be given into cus- 
tody.” 

“ By you 2” 

‘No, no!” 

“ By whom, then?” 

“Colonel Hanger is even now about to seck 
assistance to go to your house and arrest you.” 

** Has he gone direct ?” 

‘© No, no!” 

“ Then you have time to send an order which, 
as the head of the magistracy, you are empowered 
to do, that I am by no means to be molested.” 

“Oh, I cannot!” 

“But you will!” 

**No, Countess, no! The—a—dream of passion 
that made me—a—look upon you as an angel— 
that dream of imagination has passed away.” 

“ And realities commence,” said Linda. 

“They do, indeed.” 

‘¢ Stern ones!” 

“Very stern ones.” 

‘¢ A prison!” 

A cell!” 

“A triall” 

‘¢ Yes, Countess; I fear, a trial!” 

“You have cause.” 

**T cause ?” 4 

“Txactly so. I have a little communication to 
make to you, my lord.” 

“You bad better not. Anything you say I 
may be compelled, you know, to repeat.” 

‘Oh, no; your lordship will not repeat this. 
It was on the eleventh of last month that I was 
in this very room with your lordship, and in the 
very midst of a most interesting conference, just 
as your lordship had said, with a sigh, that you 
were the humblest of my slaves and admirers, the 
Regent was announced.” 

““T remember.” 

“Oh, you remember? That is well.” 

“ But what bas that to do with———” 

‘* Hear me out, and you will see. With the 
acuteness of the diplomatist, and the fears of the 
man, you will see.” 

Lord [chester began to look uneasy. 

“T cannot, my dear Countess, imagine for a 
moment what the little circumstance you allude 
to can avail under the present state of things. 
Believe me that if I could only consult my own 
inclination, nothing can be further from my wish 
than in any way to inconvenience you. But what 
can I do?” 

“That is a matter for your own consideration. 
All I can myself say is, that it is necessary that 
your lordship should in some way release me from 
the troublesome affair that forms the topic of our 
conversation.” 

There was so much coolness and ease about the 
manner of the Dark Woman that Lord Ilchester 
was confounded by it, and he began to feel a 
thousand unknown fears. 

“YT will take good care,” he said, “that, whila 
Iam in office, that man Mould gets no prefer-~ 
ment,” 
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“That is well; bu * 

“But what?” 

‘‘T was saying——” 

“Ah! yes, you were. You were saying some- 
thing that had reference to an occasion when you 
were here on the eleventh of June.” 

“T was. The Regent was suddenly announced ; 
and then I told you, that if he once saw me, I 
would never call on you again; and you hid me 
in that small closet adjoining, and which you 
always keep locked.” 

“T did! I did! But I am quite certain that 
you overheard nothing that could be at all com- 
promising.” 

“Certainly not; for the whole discourse of the 
Regent was about a newly-invented sauce that he 
had purchased the recipe for.” 

“Tt was! it was!” 

‘But in that closet there was a small. box, 
about nine inches in length and four in breadth, 
and remarkably shallow.” 

bc Ab 13? 

“You start! You bite your lips! 
amazed, as well as terrified !” 

Lord Ilchester did not now say another word 
until he had made a rush from the cabinet into 
the closet where the Dark Woman had been con- 
cealed on the occasion alluded to, and he returned 
‘in a moment with the identical box in his hand 
she had mentioned. 

“‘Tt is here !—it is safe!” he said, with an air 
of triumph. 

“Yes, the box.” - 

“ The—the—box, you say! 
bend!” 

The despairing tone in which the Secretary of 
State uttered those two words “I comprehend” 
was quite sufficient for the Dark Woman, and she 
slightly inclined her head as she said, ‘I see you 
comprehend. You open the box. You fancied 
no key but that which you wear on your watch- 
chain would do so, and you are right. But the 
hinges are frail, and were easily displaced, and as 
easily pressed down again into their apparently 
ordinary condition. In that box, which you now 
perceive is empty, there were two letters, with 
copies of the replies to them.” 

The Secretary groaned. 

“Both those letters were from Fouche, the 
Minister of Police to Napoleon Bonaparte. They 
were written to you; and one offered you such 
terms ‘i 

“ Fold !—hold!” 

“Such terms, I say, that, coupled with your 
reply, proves you guilty——” 

“No, no!” 

* Of high treason !” 

“ Hush!—oh, hush!” 

“T have the letters.” 

“My dear Countess |” 

“My dear Secretary !” 

“ If you only knew the devotion—the absolute 
and—and complete manner in which I am pre- 
pared to do you any and every possible service— 
if you only knew how I am, from this time forth, 
your most devoted, humble servant, as I have 
ever been your most sincere admirer——” 

“T do know it.” 

‘You make me only too happy by saying so.” 

‘No, my Lord Ilchester, you are anything but 
happy.” 


You look 
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“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“ Permit me to differ with your lordship. And 
now to business.” 

“ Business ?” 

“Yes. What will you give for the safety ot 
those letters from the ex-Minister of Police, 
Fouche—for he is an ex-Minister now, being in 
disgrace ?” 

“TI will give you what you most require, 
Countess—that is, safety. I will take good care 
that you are not molested in any way. I will 
myself go to the Regent, and I will say to him 
that it is all a mistake. I will disarm all sus- 
picion against you, and we shall be excellent 
friends and firmer allies than ever. You shall 
return to your house; and the police, if they have 
invaded your house, shall, by an order from me, 
be sent from it. By virtue of my office, I can 
protect you, and divert suspicion from you.” 

“Tt is too late, my lord.” 

** Too late 2” 

“Yes. The protection of your authority might 
for a time save me, by being thrown about me; 
but even you, in your high office, cannot undo 
what is done. The Regent will not forget that he 
has been told the Countess de Launy and Linda de 
Chevenaux are one and the same person.” 

** What is to be done?” 

“Tam not unreasonable. I will not ask you 
to do more than is fairly in your power to do.” 

“A thousand thanks !” 

“ But what you can do I must ask you to do.” 

“ And I will do it.” 

“J must be allowed to make one visit to my 
house before I abandon it for ever.” 

“You shall.” hi 

“And I can only do that by your lordship 
being so good as to go with me.” 

“T—with you? But how can I, now—after 
what is known—after a warrant mo 

“You may safely leave that to me, my lord; 
and be assured that I will in no way compromise 
you. It wants now but four hours of being twi- 
light. One hour after that, which will be at five 
o'clock, I will come to you. And that you may 
know me, I will send in to you the name of 
Thomas Waller.” 

“ And that will be you?” 

“Tt will.” 

“Then you will come disguised ?” 

“Most effectually. Your lordship’s authority 
will be sufficient to enable me then, with you, to 
go to my house, and remove whatever I wish to 
take away from it. What I shall lose by, then, 
never seeing its interior again, your lordship will 
make up to me 2?” 

“Tt will, And—and the letters ?” 

‘Of Fouche ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“J will take such religious care of them, that 
the possibility of their harming you shall not 
exist.” 

‘‘ Nay, you will give them back to me?” 

(Oh, nol? . 5 

“Then I can make no terms with you.” 

** Be it so.” ‘ 

“ And, in that case, you will be arrested as you 
leave this cabinet.” 

“T expect as much. And, in that case, the 
letters will be in the hands of the Duke of Port- 
land within two hours from now.” 
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“The Duke of Portland? Why the Duke of 
Portland ?” } 

“Because, just now he is the bitter and un- 
compromising foe of the Ministry, on account of 
wanting office himself; and he will gladly use so 
powerful a weapon as those letters would be, to 
ruin the present Administration.” 

‘Countess, you are well acquainted with the 
little political history of the hour.” 


“T am.” 

““T agree to all your terms without reservation.” 

“‘ My Lord Ilchester, you never made a wiser 
speech than that in all your life.” 

The Secretary of State sighed. He then touched 
a spring in the wall, which communicated with 
some bell, although no sound came to the recesses 
of that cabinet. The young private secretary ap- 
peared. 

“ Chetwynd,” said Lord Ilchester, ‘‘I conceal 
nothing from you. Circumstances render it neces- 
sary that the Countess de Launy should be en- 
tirely unmolested.” 

Chetwynd bowed. 

‘6 You will, therefore, dismiss the men.” 

“T will, my lord.” 

The Countess drew a long breath. 

“So I was right?” she said. ‘The officers of 
police were waiting for me ?” 
“They were. I would have done my utmost 
to serve you; but your arrest appeared to me 
to be inevitable.” 

“ Until you saw such good counter reasons ?” 

The Earl bowed. 

“Well, my lord, there is one thing I shall 
never quarrel with you for, and that is for can- 
dour. I would ten times rather understand you 
as I do now, with your avowal that I do so, than 
be duped by any shallow. show of generosity. 
We will be mutually candid, and we will be 
mutually careful. At five o'clock a card will be 
sent to you with the name of Mr. Thomas Waller 
upon it, and you will know that it is I who per- 
sonate that character.” " 

“JT will be here.” 

The Countess rose and made a mock bow, so 
lowly and reverential was it. The Secretary of 
State rung the visitor’s exit bell sharply, and in 
two minutes she was in her carriage again. 

But she did not intend to go home. 

Drawing closer the ample shawl in which she 
was enveloped around her, she considered’ for a 
moment, and as the footman stood waiting for 
orders at the door of the carriage, she said, “ To 
Stubbs and Martin’s, the drapers, at the corner 
of the Burlington Arcade.”* 

‘Yes, my lady. Burlington Arcade.” 

The coachman made a gesture with his whip 
that he understood, and off rolled the carriage. 

The distance was short, and the vehicle was 
soon at the Piccadilly entrance to the Arcade. 
The Countess then alighted, and without so much 
as turning her head to take a last glance at the 
Carriage she was never to enter more, or at the 
Servants she never expected to see again, she 
slowly walked up the Arcade and disappeared from 
it into Vigo Street. 

She was well muffled up in the warm shawl, 
for the day was bitterly cold, and she walked 
rapidly on towards Soho. It was not above twenty 
minutes’ walk, and the Dark Woman then reached 
her house—that house which had become hers by 
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right of conquest—in Frith Street, which, at all 
events, she hoped would be to her a place of 
refuge for a time. 

The only uneasiness she had concerning it was 
in regard to Sixteen-stringed Jack. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE DARK WOMAN MAKES A LAST VISIT _TO HER 
HOUSE, AND INCURS GREAT DANGER. 


Iv was precisely at five o’clock on that evening 
that the Earl of Ichester, who had, to the great 
disgust of all the clerks, messengers, and door- 
keepers of the Home Office, reached it about half 
an hour before, was informed that a gentleman of 
the name of Thomas Waller desired to see him. 

‘‘ Show him in,” was the brief order. 

In a few moments the Dark Woman, most 
accurately disguised as a middle-aged, or rather 
elderly gentleman, with a cloak that at that 
time was called a roquelaire, made her appear- 
ance. 

In a voice that was so decidedly masculine that 
it astonished the Earl, she said, ‘‘ May I hope that 
your lordship is quite well ?” 

* Quite, Countess.” 

“ Hush!” 

“T beg pardon; I mean Mr. Waller. 
and fully at your service.” 

““T perceive that your carriage is at the door, 
therefore we will go at once.” 

“ At your pleasure.” 


Quite, 


No one in the Secretary of State’s office for a 


single moment suspected that the respectable- 
looking gentleman in the roquelaire, for whom it 
now seemed that the Secretary of State had been 
waiting, was the fair and accomplished Countess 
de Launy, who was so well known to all the 
officials of the Home Office. 

The Minister’s carriage was at the door, and 
they set off at once for the Countess’s honse. 

“T hope, my lord,’ she said, “that you have 
taken every precaution ?” 

“*T have.” 

“That is well.” 

“T sent one of my own messengers to say that 
nothing was to be touched or moved until I 
came.” 

“You did wisely.” 

“So well, I hope, and so wisely, that I trust 
you will think better of your determination, and 
will yet let me have those letters.” 

“Soon, I will.” 

“ Ah, you mean to-day—to-night ?” 

“No. But be assured that so long as you do 
not play me false, you are as safe in regard to 
them as if you had them resting on your own 
heart; and be assured, too, that I will return 
them to you as soon as I can do so with perfect 
safety. Here we are at my house—the house 
which I shall enter now with you, and never enter 


again.” 


“Perhaps,” said the Secretary, to himself. 

The house-door wag opened by Linda’s regular 
servants, who had not left, although they were in 
a state of great consternation in regard to the 
presence of two officers of police, who had taken 
possession of the place. The messenger from the 
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Home Office, however, had restricted them in their 
acts to merely staying in the house, and now that 
the Earl of Ilchester himself arrived they were all 
subservience and civility. 

“T trust,” said the Earl, ‘that nothing has 
been touched, or removed, or in any way medidled 
with in this house, up to the present time.” 

*‘ Your lordship may rest perfectly assured on 
that head,” replied the messenger from the Home 
Office, 

“Quite so, my lord,” added the two constables. 

“That is wed. Now, Mr. Waller, you shall 
say where you would like to go first,” 

“This way,” said the Dark Woman, and she 
proceeded up the principal staircase, followed 
closely by the Earl of Ilchester, who kept a wary 
eye on her and all her movements. 

The fact. was that he had all the day, after his 
rather uncomforiable interview with her in the 
morning, cherished a hope that he might be able 
to see and recover the letters from the French 
Minister of Police on which he set such store. 

The Dark Woman had a suspicion that the 
house had not been so entirely respected during 
the hours that had intervened between twelve 
o'clock and five, as the Secretary of State would 
fain make her believe; but she was perfectly easy 
on that score, a3 the papers and documents which 
she wished to take from it were, she well knew, 
too well hidden to be found by any casual survey. 

When they reached—which they did in a few 
seconds, for the Dark Woman went directly to it— 
that small boudoir which she usually sat in, she 
paused, and turned to the Earl, saying, ‘‘ Now, 
my lord, I have a very slight favour to ask of 
rou.” 
oe It is already granted, be it what it may.” 

‘Yon are considerate. It is this—that you 
will step into the acjoining room, and not return 
to this until I send for you” 

‘‘ Ah, then, Countess,” said the Earl, as he cast 
a curieus glance about him, “you have some 
biding place in this boudoir which ot 

“‘ Which your lordship has failed to discover? 
I have.” 

“ Nay, nay!” 

‘- Make no excuses, my lord. J daresay, what- 
ever you have done, ! should, in similar circum- 
stanees, have done myself.” 

The Earl looked just a little red in the face, 
and at once passed through an open doorway into 
the next room. The Dark Woman closed the 
door upon him. He heard the key turned in the 
lock. 

“‘ Never mind!” he said.—‘‘ never mind! She 
will, no doubt, have the letters of Fouche in her 
possession when we leave the house together; and 
if she gets away with them, I give her leave, that 
isall!” . 

By the compressed lips, and the determined 
look of the Earl about the eyes, it was quite 
evident that he meant to take some desperate 
means of recovering the documents to which the 
Countess had aliuded, and which were to him of 
the most vital importance. 

But he had to deal with a far subtler spirit than 
his own, and his defeat was certain. 

The moment the Dark Woman was alone, she 
touched a spring in the wall, which communicated 
with a bell in the hall, and then she waited 
calmly 
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Tn about three minutes, the page appeared, 
with a look of surprise upon his pretty face. 

The Dark V/oman addressed the boy in a tone 
of voice that he could not possibly recognise. 

Are you aware that your mistress, the Coun- 
tess de Launy, is in danger?” 

ST am, sir.” 

“Are you well pleased at that?” ~ 

“No, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

‘She was cruel, but yet at times she was kind; 
and in comparison with what I was, this place is 
heaven.” 

“Indeed! And what were you?” 

“A poor ckarity-——” 

The boy paused. 


“Why do you pause? Why do you not say a 


poor charity girl, for girl you are ?” 

“Oh, sir, sir! Do not—oh, do not tell! I am 
a girl! I was in the most wretched workhouse! 
Oh, sir, I only ask you to tell me when I can go 
to the Countess !” 

“Would you be faithful to her ?” 

““T would, indeed!” 

Hs Cn your hopes of heaven? Will you swear 
it?” 

“TY do!——I will!” 

**Do you not know me?” 

The Countess now spoke in her natural voice; 
and the young girl who had played the part of the 
pretty page in her household dropped to her feet, 
and clasped her hands, as she said, “‘ Ah, itis you! 
It is you, dear lady! Oh, trust me, and let me 
serve you stili!” 

“You shall!—you shall! 

TY will!—I will!” 

The Countess spoke, then, almost in a whisper. 

“You will. take with you a small packet which 


Speak low.” 


T will now give you, and you will watch your © 


opportunity, when no one sees you, or in any way 
attends to what you do, or where you go, and you 
will leave the house. You will go to Frith Street, 
Soho, and you will walk up and down on the left 
hand side, as you go into the Square, until F come 
to you.” 

“T will do all.that.” b 

“But before you leave this house you will 
change the fanciful costume you now ‘wear for 
more ordinary apparel, which you have in your 
sleeping-room, I think.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes, madam.” 

“ Attend, then. Stand there for a few moments.” 

The Dark Woman placed the page against the 


lock of the door that led to the room in which — 


the Secretary of State was waiting her pleasure, 
and then she felt assured that the sharpest eyes, 
if he possessed them, could not see through any 
crevice of the lock into the room. She took down 
asmall painting from the wall and broke some 
paper, which was pasted over the back of the 


frame, apparently to keep the picture from the dust. © 


Lying quite flat between this paper and the 
back canvass of the picture was a small sealed 
packet. 

“Take this,” she said to the page; ‘and re- 
member that my life depends upon the care you 
take of it.” 

“Oh, yes, yes; I will, indeed!” 

“ Now go.” 

The page left the room. 


From her breast pocket—the pocket of the 
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eapacious coat she had on ander the roquelaire— 
the Dark Woman now took a packet, cimilarly 
sealed to that one which she had given te the 
page; and she placed it in another pocket, so that 
the corner of it rather ostemtatiously appeared 
projectizg from it. 

Then she unlocked and flung open the door of 
the room, and said, ‘Come forth, my lord. I 
have all I wanted in this house.” 

The Earl of Ilchester came forth from the room, 
and looked eagerly about him. On the table he 
saw the small picture, with the torn paper at its 
back, and he, ina moment, divined that it had 
been a hiding place. 

‘Ah! you are clever!” he said, 

Not so clever, however, it seems, as to deceive 
the penetration of your lordship.” 

“Well, well, shall we go now ?” 

# As you please.” 

ts’ And where shall I have the pleasure to take 

ou? My carriage is quite at your service.” 

“Put me down anywhere in the streets.. I can 
shift for myself, no doubt. But there is one thing 
| yet unsettled.” 

Ah, yes! 

“ Indeed 1” 

“ Yes; it is how, and when, and where I shall 
see you again, Is it not, most charming Coun- 
tess?” 

et No.” 

“No? You say no?” 

‘Certainly not! It is the compensation for 
my house and goods. I want three thousand 


That I can guess!” 


pounds.” 

“You shall have them. Come to me to- 
morrow.” 

‘No, Here are writing materials. Write me 


an order for the money at once.” 

*T am so much, my dear Countess, your de- 
voted slave, that, you see, I comply with your 
most extravagant demands, and so I write you 
the order. There it is, on my own bankers; but 
I cannot afford it, and it must come out of the 
secret service money for this year.” __ 

‘4s you please. Now, my lord, Iam ready.” 

The Secretary of State locked quite pleased. 
He saw the end of the sealed packet projecting 
from the pocket of the Countess, a3 she had fully 
infended he should, and he made no doubt but 
that there were the letters of Fouche. . 

The carriage waited at the door. The coach- 
man was half-frozen. The footman had made his 
way into the hall of the house, and was toasting 
himself at a good fire. 

“Home!” said the Secretary of State, as he 
stepped into the carriage, after the Countess; and 
then he added, ‘My dear Countess, I will put 
you down when and where you may please to 
say.” 

“Thanks, my lord.” 

The moment fhe carriage drove off, a man 
darted out of the deep, dark doorway of the next 
house. He easily overtook it, and, with one jerk 
at the legs of the footman, he dislodged that 
functionary from the foot-board behind, and laid 
him sprawling in the deep snow in the roadway. 

That man was Binks. 

Fhe ruffian had had his orders from the Dark 
Woman, and he was carrying them out with all 


the unscrupulous audacity which characterised 
him, 
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The carriage went. on as if nothing bad hap- 
pened, and so suddenly was the act done, that 
even the coachman was not aware that the person 
on the footman’s perch behind was a very different 
looking one to that he supposed. 

The carriage turned into Bond Street. 

Then the compression of the lips of the Secretary 
of State became closer; and there was a slight 
paleness about his face as he spoke'to the Dark 
Woman. ' 

‘“‘ Thus far,” he said, ‘‘E have, perhaps, with a 
ready acquiescence in your wishes, and a weak- 
ness of purpose which you will be the first to 
despise, allowed you to act just as you wished.” 

“You have.” 

* But I can go no further.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“You have in the pocket of the coat, which so 
well disguises you, a sealed packet, which I have 
no doubt contains those letters which, if mot essen- 
tial to my immediate interests to obtain, are cer- 
tainly so to my peace of mind. ‘Zhe coachman 
now on the box of this chariot is a police officer. 
The footman behind is ancther; and I am armed, 
end say to you, ‘You are my prisoner, and I de- 
mand the packet you have about you.’ ” 

“ So you have betrayed me?” 

“You may call it what you will.” 

“ Alas! alas!” 

* You accept defeat then, and will make no re- 
sistance? if so, 1 will make terms with you. 
Give me the packet, and you may go free.” 

* You will not have me arrested ?” 

“No. If you will let everything between us 
be the same as if was, and give me that sealed 
packet ‘ : 

“This?” gaid the Dark Woman, as she took 
from the pocket of her coat the sealed packet. 

‘“Yes, Give me that, and I will stop the 
coach, and you may go free.” 

“ Take it. Sir, you have played me false, and I 
yield to your superior finesse. I will alight here.” 

“Very well.” 

The Secretary pulled the check-string, and the 
coach was stopped. 

Binks got down from behind, and opened the 
door. 

The darkness was too great for the Secretary of 
State to see that it was not the officer disguised 
as a footman who was performing that office, and 
having no suspicion that anything had happened 
amiss with his plans, he did not take the trouble 
to look curiously at Binks, as he stood with the 
open door of the carriage partially hiding him. 

“Then farewell, my lord,” said the Countess, 
as she stepped from the vehicle. 

The Hari laughed only. 

The moment, then, that Linda was fairly out 
of the carriage, he called out, “ Officer, do your 
duty! Coachman, drive on!” 

The coach went off, and the Earl of Iichester, 
as he sunk back on the Juxurious cushion of his 
carriage, said to himself, ‘She has easily fallen 
before my superior capacity for a plot. 
in custody now, and that will please the Regent. 
I have Fouche’s letters, and that pleases me. 
Ha! hal!’ . 

Never for a moment doubting but that the 
sealed packet he had taken from the Countess 
contained the letters he was so anxious to get pos- 
session of, the Earl broke it open. ae 
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He found within an old newspaper. 

On the top of that was a delicate-coloured note, 
very nicely folded. 

It contained the following words :— 


‘The Countess de Launy presents her compli- 
ments to the Earl of Ichester, and hopes the 
newspaper enclosed, although out of date, may 
amuse him. It has some details concerning Mons. 
Fouche in it. The Countess likewise hopes that 
the Earl of Ilchester will look after Markwell, the 
officer, who was disguised as his footman, and 
who was left in the road some few doors from the 
Countess’s house. 

‘“The Countess begs to add that she and the 
Earl of Ilchester will) most undoubtedly meet 
again, when she wil], in her own way, thank him 
for the past.” 


The Secretary of State uttered a howl of rage 
and vexation when he had finished this epistle, 
and sunk back again in the carriage with a look 
of despair. 

In half an hour the Dark Woman was safely in 
her house in Frith Street, having found the page 
waiting for her, according to her orders, with the 
packet which, in reality, contained Fouche’s 
letters. 

Then the Dark Woman felt herself so tired and 
exhausted that she sank on to the floor of one of 
the rooms, and fell into a deep sleep. 

Binks watched in the hall of the honse. 

The page waited by the Dark Woman. 

Sadi was groaning with the agony of the 
wounds he had received in his encounter with 
Sixteen-stringed Jack in one of the attics of the 
house, 

It was at an early hour on the following morn- 
ing that the Dark Woman sent the following note 
to Willes, the Regent’s valet :— 


“She who need not be named will hencefor- 
ward see Willes at the house of the astrologer.” 


That note brought Willes as soon as possible to 
Frith Street, for he had a tolerable budget of news 
for the Dark Woman. 

Before his arrival, she had made up her mind 
to the most prudent course in regard to him, 
which was, to trust him; and, accordingly, sbe 
did so by informing him that it was perfectly true 
that she was both the Countess de Launy and the 
Dark Woman who persecuted the Regent. 

‘“‘I do so,” she said, ‘because I am his wife; 
and the time will come—for beings of another world, 
to whom all things-are known, have declared as 
much—when I shall be acknowledged as such; in 
which case, those who stand by me now and do 
me good service shall choose their own rewards.” 

Willes was profuse in his asseverations that he 
would be perfectly true to her, and do her all the 
service in his power; and, as a proof, he added, 
“‘T have found out exactly what Colon :1 Hanger 
means to do at the supper if you should come 
to it. : 

‘“* He means to try to murder me?” 

‘He does, indeed. He has some pistols with 
which he prides himself upon never missing a 
shot, and all the evening he intends to be pre- 
tending to play with them, so that, should you 
appear, and he take your life, he will say that it 
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was a most umpremeditated act, and only done in 
a panic for fear of the life of the Regent being in 
danger.” 

“Listen to me, Willes.” 

“Twill. I cherish every word you say.” 

‘You will find means to get into the room of 
Colonel Hanger, I dare cay ?” 

“Oh, yes, easily! He will be all the evening 
at The Cedars, and will dress there.” 

“Then, if you can succeed in removing the 
bullets from the pistols he will have, you will do 
me good service.” 

‘““I think I can do that.” 


“Tf you can, you will make me some signal; | 
or, perhaps, you can actually meet me on the out- | 


The | 
Regent will not let me out of the rooms after he | 
arrives; but there is a tall French window, which | 
opens into a conservatory one way, and the | 
If you please, I will con- | 


side of the villa?” 
“‘No, no; I don’t think I can do that. 


supper-room the other. 
ceal you, after dark, in that conservatory; and 


should I succeed in removing the bullets from the | 
pistols in use by Colonel Hanger, I will wear in | 


the button-hole of my coat a red flower.” 

‘So be it. I will be there. 
act as he would have me. Oh, no, no, no! 
yet he has power.” 


The Dark Woman uttered these words to her- | 
self; but her object was that they should be heard | 


and commented upon by Willes. 


‘“‘May I presume to ask, madam, to whom you | 


allude?” said the valet. 
‘* To the Earl of Ichester.” 
“The Secretary of State?” 
“Oh, yes. I make no concealment to you, 


Willes, that he is a friend of mine, and is acting | 


with me in every way.” 
“Indeed !”’ 
‘Yes. 


and tens of thousands, that I can use as I please. 
He sent me this draft, which you will see is dated 
to-day, for three thousand pounds.” 
‘*T see it is, madam.” 
'“ Well, Willes, I don’t want the money. 
of any use to you?” 


‘*To me? to me, honoured madam and mis- | 


tress? Three thousand pounds to me?” 


“Oh, yes. That will be but a small instalment | 


of what, in the end, I will give you.” : 
“Oh, madam; command my life—my utmos 
powers! Iam your slave!” 


“Meet me, then, on the night of the supper, by 
the gates of Kew Gardens, at sunset, and hide me | 


in that conservatory you speak of.” 

“T will—I will; and, oh, madam, if ever you 
had a most devoted and humble slave, it is my- 
self.” 

TI believe it.” 


Willes departed, and the Dark Woman putona | 


look of unutterable scorn, as she said, ‘Gold has 
bought that man, body and soul! He was wavering, 


and would have betrayed me. I could see it by . 


his tone and the familiar manner in which he was 
beginning to address me; but now the large bribe 
of three thousand pounds has bought his soul, 
What is money, compared with my objects ?” 
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I do not choose to 
And | 


He cannot help thinking that I must | 
be short of money, while I have thousands—ay, | 


Is it | 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


BHOWS HOW THE REGENT GAVE UP THE CONTEST 


of Wales was to give one of those recherché 
suppers, for which, since he had been appointed 
Regent, he had become famous, or infamous, as 
the case might be. 

He just had the grace not to give them in any 
one of the royal residences, where he certainly 
might have given them; but where they would 
have been utider the observation of the regular 
officials of the Palace. 

There were several villa residences dotted about 
the suburbs of London, where he was in the habit 
of carrying on those orgies, at which were as- 
sembled a good deal of talent and a good deal of 
debauchery. 

There was to be found Sir Hinckton Moys, 
Colonel Hanger, Beau Brummel; Sheridan, the 
witty and the unwise; Moore, the poet, for a 
brief space, until he retired in disgust from the 
coarse vices of the feast; and many others more 
or Jess known to fame, or rather notoriety, in the 
days of the Regency. 

There, too, were to be found ladies, by courtesy 
so called, who had sunk far lower even than poor 
Annie Gray, and who had no occasion to sink at all. 
There was to be seen, although then a compara- 
tively young woman, the afterwards infamous Mar- 
chioness of C——-, who, years after the period of 
our tale, robbed the death-chamber of the sybarite 
monarch, George the Fourth. 

A. few light-hearted actresses, too, graced the 
scene, and now and then our “ brother of York” 

_ would be present with a certain lady who was 
commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s forces, in all 
but the actual name, for some years. The pretty 
Mrs. Robinson was one of the guests—she who, 
when disguised in male attire, as she was very 
fond of being, captivated a lady in the Pump- 
room at Bath, who made a formal offer of mar- 
riage to her the next morning, with a fortune of 
fifty thousand pounds, and when she found the 
gay and handsome Don Giovanni was a woman, 
poisoned herself in a fit of chagrin. 

Well, those times have passed away, never to 
return. The very atmosphere of public opinion 
speaks a perpetual lesson now to kings, queens, and 
princes, which in our favoured land they are by far 
too wise to disregard. 

Monarchy is decorous in England. 

Willes was so completely the slave of the Dark 

| Woman, since the three thousand pounds had been 

given to him, that he was at the gate of Kew 
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Gardens a good quarter of an hour before the 
time mentioned; and when a close carriage drove 
up and paused at the edge of the pretty green, he 
darted up to the window with an eagerness to do 
good service, that let Linda feel that she could 
thoroughly depend upon him, 

The coachman of this close carriage was Binks; 
footman there was none. 

“‘May I have the honour to hope, dear madam,” 
said Willes, with almost tears in his eyes, “ that 
you are quite well?” 

sé I am, ” 

“Oh, T am so pleased : 
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“Can you accomplish what you promised ?” ° 

‘‘Oh, yes, madam, most easily. The fact is, 
several ladies are expected, and it is my duty to 
conduct them to the villa, so there can be no | 
difficulty whatever; only it is now about a quarter |_ 
past five only, and the Prince will not sit down to | 
supper until nine.” 

“No matter, I will wait. 
pistols of Colonel Hanger ?” 

“Oh, that is quite a good joke. Ha! ha! Pray 
pardon your most humble servant for laughing; 
but the Regent has made him quite superstitious, 
and he loaded both his pistols with silver.” 

“ With silver ?” 

“Yes. It appears he had heard somewhere, that 
it was only a silver bullet that would avail against 
one protected by the Evil One, so he hammered 
and rolled up two shillings, and placed them in 
his pistols instead of bullets.” 

“‘ Are you sure?” 

““Oh, yes. He thought he would be so very 
clever, and he called to me this morning and told 
me that he intended, after supper, to propose a 
game or trial of skill for guineas with the Regent, | 
as to who should hit off, with pistol-shots, the 
most of the glass pendants of the chandelier at 
the far end of the room. That, you see, most 
honoured madam, was his excuse for having the | 
pistols there at all.” 

“T see,’ 

‘‘ Well, I pretended I thought it would take 
amazingly, as being quite an original amusement ;. 
and then he said to me that I might as well 
bring the pistols to him after the supper was re~ 
moved, and the wine placed on the table; and — 
he handed them to me, and then he said suddenly, 
as if it was quite a recollection, ‘Oh, by the by, | 
Willes, it’s only a joke; but after the Prince has | 
fired and missed once, which to be sure he will, I | 
will say that I will bet a fifty pounds note I hit | 
off more than two of the chandelier drops with a | 
shilling. They will think I mean to throw a | 
shilling ; but I want to load the pistols with shil- | 
ling pieces instead of bullets. Here are two I | 
have hammered up.’” 

“And so he gave them to you?” | 

“He did, madam and mistress, and here they i 
are.’ 

“Ah, you will give them to me! No, not |. 
both. You will give me one of them. Load the | 
pistol with the other, but do not give it to him. a 
It will do for reference in the morning, or after I 7. 
have left.” | 

“T see what you mean, madam, and all shall | 
be done as you wish.” | 

“That is well. Now conduct me to the con- | 
servatory you have mentioned. Binks, you will — \ 
put up at yonder inn— the ‘Crown,’ I think © i- 
it is.’ 

“T knows it,” said Binks. 

* T will come to you there.” 

‘All's right !” ; 

Binks drove off. Willes looked after him wiiteh 
some surprise as he said, “Madam, that coach-— 
man has not the manners exactly of those belong- |) 
ing to the Court.” 

“That is true,” replied Linda; ‘but he has |. 
other manners that please me better. Were I to 
command him to kill you here upon the spot, he |. 
would do so, and never ask me for a reason 
why.” 


What about the 
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Willes did not seem much to admire this quality 
in Binks, and he merely bowed as he now led the 
way for the Dark Woman to the villa named 
The Cedars, 

The gate to the beautifully-kept grounds of the 
villa was quite close at hand, so that the Countess 
was, in a few moments, quite free from the half- 
melted snow with which the roadway and the 
green were encumbered. . 

Willes trod the pretty walk of the garden into 
which he conducted the Dark Woman with an air 
of reverence and respect, for it was quite sacred 
to the footsteps of the Regent and his guests. 

It was somewhat strange that this man, Willes, 
should have any feeling of respect or veneration 
for George, Prince of Wales, and his associates, 
but he really had, for they were the greatest 
peopl» he knew, and he was naturally of a servile 
disposition, so that rank and title had more than 
their proper effect upon him. 

He even spoke in a sort of courtly whisper. 

You will perceive, madam,” he said, “ that 
this garden is always kept in the most beautiful 
order. It is called the summer garden; but we 
shall, in afew moments, enter the winter garden 
of the villa.” 

“You make that distinction between two por- 
tions of the same garden ?” 

“Oh, no, no, madam! Not exactly of the 
same garden, but certainly of the same grounds. 
The winter garden is covered entirely over with 
glass, and heated by hot water pipes. This is the 
way to it, madam.” 

Willes opened a small glazed door, and con- 
ducted the Dark Woman into what was nothing 
more nor less than a gigantic conservatory, the 
roof of which was so high, that it went over the 
tops of some tolerably well-grown trees that were 
there. 

A profusion of flowers, the delicate odours of 
which perfumed the atmosphere, were in full 
bloom, and the ground on which the Dark Woman 
trod was of the finest, softest gravel, and of a 
beautiful colour, in contrast with the emerald 
green of grass plots and borders which were inter- 
mingled with it. 

“ And this,” she said, “is one of the private 
villas which report says belong to the Regent, 
although ostensibly in the occupation ef some one 
else ?” . 

“ Precisely so, madam.” 

“Tt is well.” 

The Dark Woman uttered those words with a 
peculiar bitterness. 

Willes had got into the habit of making a 
sort of half-bow to every word or two that Linda 
gave utterance to. It was a habit that had burst 
at once, like first love, into full life, from the mo- 
ment that she had given him the draft for three 
thonsand pounds, * 

It was truly astonishing what an effect that 
effort of liberality on the part of the Dark Woman 
had had upon the Regent’s valet. . 

“Are we near the conservatory you spoke of ?” 
she said, after a pause of some few moments’ 
duration. 

“We are, madam. It is an exotic conser- 
vatory, and from it you will be able to command 
a perfect view of the supper-room of the Re- 
gent.” 

“That is what I wish; and I will admit, 
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Willes, that you have kept your word, and per: 
formed your service to me most faithfully.” 
‘Oh, madam, your approbation is everything.” 
There was quite a tearful expression of counte- 
nance about Willes’s tones as he spoke. In fact, 
he was getting weak and infatuated about the 
Dark Woman, and at that time he was quite pre- 


pared to do anything in the world for her, and to 


obey her in all things. 

A very few moments now brought them to an- 
other door, which conducted them at once to the 
exotic conservatory which Willes had mentioned. 
It was full of most magnificent plants. 

Some of these were arranged upon stages, and 
between those stages and the wall were steps 
by which the upper stages could be reached, and 
the plants attended to, 

Opening from this conservatory there was a 
French window, which reached from the ceiling to 
the floor of the Regent's supper-room. 

The room was already lighted, and two larga 
fires—one at each end—were hissing, and splutter- 
ing, and sending out bright red rays of light into 
the room. 

The apartment was one of such size that it was 
evident it must have been an addition to the villa, 
as the original plan of the building could not have 
involved an apartment of any such dimensions. 

It was lit by massive chandeliers, carrying a 
profusion of wax lights; and girandoles on the 
walls, in the sconces of which were more lights, 
added much to the brilliancy of the room. 

What with crimson silk curtains, and gilding, 
and all kinds of rich decoration that such au 
apartment was susceptible of, the first sight of it 
struck the Dark Woman’s imagination with plea- 
sure. 

She stretched out her arms, as she said, “* Here, 
here, in such scenes as this, is my proper home !” 

Willes was about to make some’reply, when a 
door at the further end of the magnificent apart- 
ment opened. 

‘“‘ Hide, ob, hide, honoured madam!” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘If we are seen, we are lost!” 

The Dark Woman stepped back a pace or two 
into the conservatory, where she was completely 
hidden amid the large leaves of the exotics. 

As there was no light in the conservatory, she 
felt that she would be perfectly secure there from 
observation, and she looked calmly into the 
supper-room, as two or three servants made some 
additions to the table. 

‘*You can go,” she said, to Willes. ‘You 
have done all that I asked of you.” 

““ Yes, madam ; but when it is your good plea- 
sure to leave I will be here, at the door of this 
conservatory, leading into the winter garden.” 

“That will be well. I might miss my way on 
a return, although I have marked it well. Go 
now !” 

“‘T have the honour,” added Willes, as he mada 
a low bow, “to wish your ladyship every possible 
success in your enterprise.” 

Another moment, and Willes was gone. The 
Dark Woman ascended the steps at the back of 
the stage that-held some of the plants, and she 
found that from that elevated position she could 
command an admirable view of the supper-table, 
and, indeed, of the whole room. 

The servants were still busy in laying the table 
With fine damask napkins and vases of rose-water. 
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By several of the places, too, very exquisite 
bouquets of rare flowers were placed. 

With a pang of jealousy the Countess saw one 
of the bouquets placed by the side of the Regent's 
place at the head of the table. 

That, she guessed, was for Annie Gray, whom 
she had already made one abortive effort to de- 
stroy. 

“ Hail! hail!” she muttered to herself. “That 
pretty toy of the hour may yet be broken!” 

So interesting to the Dark Woman were all 
these preparations for the supper of the Regent, 
that she lost none of the details, and nine o'clock 
came before she had thought one-half of the time 
had passed away. 

The lights were now lit in the candelabra on 
the table, and all was prepared. 

Then a side door epened, and a sort of proces- 
sion of serving men came in, each of whom carried 
a dish. The table was laid in an instant. 

Then there followed these serving men fifteen 
pages, attired in pretty costume, and each with a 
white napkin over his arm. These pages placed 
fifteen chairs at the long table. 

“That, then,” thought the Dark Woman, “ will 
be the number of the guests.” 

She was right. 

But hardly had she had time to make the re- 
mark to herself when laughter, loud, shrill, hoarse, 
and of every possible key, made itself heard. 

A couple of folding doors were flung open at 
the end of the supper-room furthest from the con- 
servatory, and the Prince of Wales appeared in 
full evening costume—that evening costume of the 
period which is now so rarely seen. It consisted 
of smallclothes of silk, and black silk stockings ; of 
a blue coat with gilt buttons, two sets of which 
were at the cuffs; a waistcoat of a pala buff 
colour, or perfectly white, and a cravat of great 
size. The ample frill, too, of the shirt was folded 
over and confined by a brilliant pin, while from 
the fob or watch-pocket of the smallclothes de- 
pended a massive watch-chain, carrying some 
costly seals, 

The extreme bucks of the Regency were fre- 
quently in the habit of carrying two watches, 
which had certainly a significant look as the seals 
dangled about. 

But it was not upon the costume of the Regent 
that the regards of the Dark Woman were fixed. 
If was upon the fair girl that leant upon his 
arm. 

He conducted Annie Gray. to the supper-room ; 
and she was most magnificently attired. 

A low-bodied dress—very short, too, in the 
waist, and clasped around her slender form by a 
complete circlet of diamonds—gave her the ap- 
pearance of being most richly attired, which, in 
truth, she was. 

The colour of the silk dress she wore was a 
very pale shot-rose tint; and in her hair was 
twisted several rows of pearls, which must, from 
their size, have been of immense value. 

Indeed, Annie Gray, the poor wardrobe-maker 
of Martlett’s Court, Bow Street, certainly looked 
more like a princess than a needy work-girl as 
she entered that princely apartment on the arm of 
the Regent of England. 

Her youth, too, and her beauty, well became 
the splendour with which she was surrounded ; 
and as Annie happened just then to be light- 
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hearted and joyous, her face was exquisitely 
beautiful, as it broke into dimples, while sks 
laughed and spoke with vivacity. 

Immediately following the Regent came the 
other guests. There were eight ladies, including 
Annie Gray, and but seven gentlemen. 

Sir Hinckton Moys came with a lady on each 
atm; and then the folding-doors were closed, and 
the whole party bowed as the Regent, with Aunis, 
walked up the room to the head of the table. 

That post of honour was at the part of the 
room close to the French window which opened 
into the conservatory. 

Little did the Regent suspect that his perse- 
cutor and enemy, the Dark Woman, was so near 
to him. 

Nobody seated themselves until Annie and the 
Regent had done so; and not then until tre 
Prince said, with a slight inclination of the head, 
“Pray be seated.” 

Then there was a rustling of silks and satine, 
‘and a slight movement of chairs, as the party 
took their places. 

All this was very ceremonious, because the 
evening was commencing, and there was no one 
who could be a greater stickler for forms, and 
ceremonies, and etiquette than the Prince of Wales 
while he was sober. 

The Regent then made a signal, and the covers 
were removed. 

The supper began. 

It is doubtful if any one there present cared 
about the rich and costly viands that were on the 
table. No doubt, the greater number of the guests 
had dined well, and dined late, and they rather 
looked for amusement from the later riot of the 
evening than cared for the choice specimens of 
cookery which were placed before them. 

‘It was, however, a little peculiarity of the 
Regent that he could always eat well, and he pro- 
bably enjoyed the supper more than any one else. 

Annie, too, had a young and healthful appetite, 
and she supped well. 

But little was said during the repast, and the 
Dark Woman glared upon it all from her place 
of concealment in a state of mind that grew each 
moment more wild and fierce. 

If looks could have been converted into daggers 
or subtle poisoneus essences, poor Annie would 
not have lived long at that table. 

And so the supper passed away, and at length 
the table was cleared, and with a despatch that 
nothing but the most accurate drilling could have 
effected, a magnificent collection of fruits and 
wines was placed on the table. 

The Prince Regent then merely said the words, 
“ That will do,” and in a moment the pages, who 
had been waiting, left the room. 

A peal of laughter burst from the assembled 
guests, and was continued, peal after peal, ap- 
parently from no cause. 

‘What is it? What—what is the meaning of 
this ?” said the Regent. 

The laughter continued, and then there came a 
look of impatience upon the face of the Prince, as 
he added, ‘“‘Oh, I daresay it is a good joke; but 
it would be all the better if I knew it.” 

“Why, George,’ drawled a voice from the 
lower end of the table, “you know that on the 
asi: occasion, when I did you the honour of coming 
to sup with you———” 
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«Me the honour ?—~me ?” 

“Yes,” drawled the voice. 

“Well, you are the most impudent fellow, 
Brummel, that I know, and I fancy always will 
be,” 

“Yes; that’s true, George. And as I was say- 
ing, you know, you complained that we were all 
too serious, so we made up our minds to begin to 
laugh at once to-night, and as I find I am here, 
I laugh, too. He! he! he!” pall 44’ 

“Find yourself here, Brummel 2” said Sir 
Hinckton Moys. ‘‘ What do you mean by that?” 

‘‘ Ah, well, you see, I go to sleep.” 

“ But what has that to do with it?” 

“Oh, everything—everything. My man, you 
see, wakes me up at the proper time, and then I 
dress. Sometimes it’s a failure, and then I go to 
bed again.” 

“ A failure to dress ?” cried another of the guests. 

“Ah, yes. It is impossible, on some unpro- 
pitious days, to tie one’s cravat properly, and then 
I go to bed again; but when all goes well, my 
fellow puts me into a coach, and takes me some- 
where, and to-night I find myself here. Ah!” 

Beau Brummel was, or affected to be, quite 
exhausted, after rendering this explanation. 

The Regent laughed, and the decanters flashed 
around the table. 

“Who,” cried one of the ladies, ‘can tell me 
anything about the Couutess de Launy ?” 

*Confound her!” cried the Regent. 

“Do you know her, then, George?” asked 
Annie. 

“To I know her? Ah, well; we will drop 
that subject. I don’t want to hear about her, 
although I am afraid that we shall hear too much!” 

“ Why so?—why so?” cried several. 

“Oh, it’s no secret,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 

“T don’t know that, Moys,” interrupted the 
Regent. : 

“Then I am silent,” said Sir Hinckton, as he 
bowed right down to the table. 

‘Ts it a secret, George?” said Annie. 

“My dear, do not you trouble yourself about 
her, I pray you. It is, and it is not, a secret; for 
I believe that by this time the person calling her- 
self the Countess de Launy is in Newgate.” 

“‘ Newgate!” exclaimed several. 


this, Can we not have some music?” 
“‘ Vocal?” asked one. 
sing.” 
“ Be it so.” 


One of the ladies at the foot of the table sang | 


very sweetly a pretty little romance, in French, 
and the applause was very general. 

‘* Now,” said the Regent, as his face was each 
moment getting more and more flushed with the 


wine he was drinking rather recklessly,—‘' now, | 
who has anything to say that will be amusing? 


We are all dull to-night.” 

‘*T h.ve,” said Colonel Hanger, suddenly. 

He had not before spoken, and his voice at- 
tracted general attention. 

“ What is it, Hanger ?” 

“ Why, you know that the Duchess of B 
is jealous of her not over-attractive husband?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

“Well, yesterday, there was quite a little 
comesy in May Fair.” 

"What was it ?—-what was it ?” 
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** Come, come,” cried the Regent, ‘‘no more of 


“Tf so, Mercandanti will 
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“ The Duchess was, for once, in the carriage with 
the Duke; and as they were passing through a 
street in May Fair, there came tripping al ng a 
young girl, who caught the regards of tho eyes of 
the Duke in quite sufficient a manner to be dis- 
pleasing to the Duchess. The girl went into a 
house, which the Duke and the Duchess both took 
good note of, for they both meant to go back to 
it. After getting some mile or so off, the Duchess, 
with quite an air of pleasantry, asked the Duke 
where she should put him down, as she would be 
shopping for the next few hours; and he, de- 
lighted to get at liberty, said that he was going 
to the Treasury, and was accordingly set down 
/ there. The Duchess at once drove off to the 
| house where the charming young girl had dis- 
appeared, and, wrapping herself in her shawl, she 
left the carriage in the next street, under the 
archway of Dobson’s livery-stables, and herself 
| boldly knocked at the door of the house.” 
“There, there,” cried the Regent at this point 
of the story, ‘it will come to nothing, I know!” 
“ Nay, nay!” 
‘‘Hear it out, George,” said Annie. 
“But I know Hanger of old. When he gets a 
little further on, he will say, ‘ Dear me, I forget 
| the end!’” 
“Oh, no, no!” said Colonel Hanger. “I will 
| not say that now, you may depend, for it is a 
| good story.” 
| ‘Go on—go on, Hanger!” cried several voices. 
|  ** Well, go on, then!’’ said the Prince. 

‘‘ Well, the Duchess knocked at the door of the 
house, which was that of a decent tradesman ; 
| and, when some one epened it, she said, * Will 
| you allow me, as I feel rather faint, to sit 
| 


down in your passage for a fow minutes?’ The 
people of the house were civil enough, and 
would have led her into their parlour, but she 
said she preferred the passage, as there was more 
E and they accommodated her with a chair 
{ 

| 


there, on which she sat in patience for about ten 
minutes, until a sharp rap came at the door, when, 
before any of the family could come to it, she 
opened it, and, as she expected, confronted the 
Duke, her husband, saying, ‘Come in, my dear; 
I expected you!’ So astonished was the Duke. 
that he turned at once and fled, and has not been 
heard of since.” 

“And when was that ?” laughed the Prince. 

“Yesterday,” said a voice. ‘But I will take 
_ good care not to be so ontwitted another time.” 

A roar of laughter followed these words from 
the veritable Duke, who was the hero of the anec- 
dote. 

“Well,” cried the Prince, “I will tell you a 
atory !” 

“A story !—a story!” cried all the guests. 

“You will be so good as to fill your glasses.” 

“ATL! all!” 

“ And Brummel will be so good as to come and 
_ sit on this side of me!” 
| “Me? Ah! Me?” 

“To be sure, I would ask anybody, if it were 
possible that there could be two Brummels in the 
world 2?” : 

“No, no, no!” 

“Why, George,” said Beau Brummel, as he 
| came and sat; down on the left of the Regent, “if 

you go on in that reckless way, you will be taken 
| for a wit.” 
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“The story !—the story! The Regent’s story!” 

** Well, I will tell it to you. Once upon a time 
there was a king; and he was so fond of drink 
that when he had his courtiers around him, and 
they would not or could not take any more, he 
used to fill a glass, like this before me, and instead 
of saying, ‘Drink,’ to the one who was next to 
him, he used to say, ‘Open your mouth,’ as I may 
say to you, Colonel Hanger; of course, passing 
‘over the ladies. Open your mouth!” 

“Yes,” said Hanger. 

* Well, why don’t you?” 

‘Why don’t I what ?” 

“ Open your mouth ?” 

Ol!” 

‘There |” 

The Regent, the moment Colonel Hanger opened 
his mouth to say, “Oh!” flung the whole contents 
of the glass before him right in his face, and then 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

For a few seconds there was a flush of anger on 
the face of Colonel Hanger, and then his features 
expanded into a laugh, as he cried out, “A royal 
joke!—a royal joke! Let it pass!” 

Even as he spoke, he raised his glass and flung 
its contents into the face of his neighbour. 

There was a shout of laughter at this; and the 
Regent was so delighted that he clapped his hands 
and laughed till the tears ran down his face. 

The person who had had Colonel Hanger’s wine 
flung in his face did not delay a moment, but flung 
his into his next neighbour’s eyes; and he again, 
spitting and spluttering from the sudden assault, 
flung his iato Sir Hinckton Moys’ face. 

The Regent was in ecstacies. 

“Qh, don’t!—don’t! . No more!” he cried. 
“You will kill me, all of you, with laughing! 
Oh! look at Moys! Oh! oh!” 

Another moment, and splash came a fall glass 
of claret in the face of Beau Brummel, and it 
showered over that cravat, which, according to his 
own account, had been sufficient of a success in 
the tying to warrant him in coming out that night. 

The appearance of the exquisite, with the red 
wine pouring down his face, and on to that imma- 
culate cravat, and thence to his waistcoat, while 
he sat transfixed with seeming horror, was so 
excessively ridiculous, that the whole table was 
in a roar, and everybody seemed to forget his own 
misfortune. 

Annie shrieked with laughter. 

The Regent held his sides, and shook convul- 
sively. 

Then Beau Brummel spoke. 

“Ah! It is—decidedly the very best joke I 
have heard or seen for along time. Now, good 
friends all, and you, my dear George, I have only 
one thing to say—ah if 

“What is it? What is it, Beau?” 

“Why, an unfinished joke would be like an 
unfinished play, or a conundrum without an 
answer; so, as this is too good an one to be lost, 
what say you to still passing it on, eh ?” 

Even as he spoke, Brummel took up his full 
glass, and, with one jerk of his hand, sent every 
drop of it into the face of the Regent. 

At the moment, there was a roar—half of 
laughter, half of surprise—round the table; but 
it was hushed to silence in an instant when the 
Regent sprang to his feet, with an exclamation 
that was more forcible than polite. 
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Beau Brummel looked perfectly unconcerned. 

“This,” gasped the Regent, —‘ this—to—tg 
me—to us! I—a—this is no joke!” 

“Sit down, George,” said the Beau; “it is a 
joke.” 

‘Mr, Brummel’s carriage !” shouted the Regent. 

The guests all rose up. 

Beau Brummel stretched forth his hand, and 
took a nectarine, and commenced carelessly eat~ 
ing it. 

“Mr. Brummel’s carriage!” cried the Regent 
again; and then he sunk on his chair again, and 
looked white with passion. 

“George,” said Brummel quietly, “you are a 
gentleman. I have accidentally spilt some wine 
over you. I apologize most sincerely. When a 
gentleman commits an ungentlemanly act, he at 
once apologizes; and all that a gentleman ever 
requires from another gentleman is an apology. I 
apologize for throwing some wine in your face, 
because I am a gentleman.” 

The Regent bit his lips. 

Brummel went on eating the nectarine, 

Then he who had had the glass of wine cast 
first in his face by the Regent, and who had called 
out those words which we have recorded—‘ A 
royal joke; pass it on!” made a bow to his neigh- 


bour whom he had similarly saluted, and said, ° 


‘* Sir, accept my apologies.” 


That one did the same, until the one who had | 


flung his wine at Brummel apologized to him, 
The Prince was left, as before, alone. 
As before, he seemed to be exempt from what 
had taken place all round; but, in the former 


case, he had something to receive—Brummel’s 
He bowed, 


wine—now he had something to do. 
rather stiffly to the person into whose face he had 
first thrown the wine, and who was no other than 
Colonel Hanger, and said, “‘ Colonel, I apologize.” 

The Colonel bowed. 

“Well, I’m sure!” said Annie. ‘“ Now that 
you have all so politely apologized to each other, 
perhaps some of you will apologize to me, for I 
am splashed with the wine on both sides,” 

“We all do !—we all do!” / . 

“Well, well,” said the Regent, as he hastily 
swallowed a fall glass of the tokay he was so fond 
of, “that’s all over. What are we to do now ?” 

“Will your Royal) Highness,” said Colonel 
Hanger, “allow me to propose a little recrea- 
tion ?” 

Oh, certainly !” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN ASTONISHES AND ALARMS THE, 
REGENT AND HIS GUESTS. 


Tue Prince had had too much conversation with 
Colonel Hanger about Linda not to know per-, 
fectly well what his meaning was. 

His object was to get possession, in some seem=- 
ingly easy and natural way, of his pistols, so that 
if in the course of that evening the invitation to 


Linda to appear should really be productive of ii 


her presence, he might rid his royal patron of her 
at once and for ever. 

We do not mean for moment to state that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had made 
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any agreement with the unprincipled Colonel 
Hanger actually to murder Linda de Chevenaux ; 
but he did hope that the Colonel would be able to 
effect her capture; in which case she would once 
more have been condemned to some such a seclu- 
sion in a lunatic asylum as that from which she 
had escaped. 

How or by what means, however, she could 
possibly make her appearance in that house the 
Regent could not divine. He little suspected that 
she had such an ally in the villa as Willes. 

But yet so remarkable had already been her 
appearances at St. James’s Palace, as well as at 
Carlton House, that the Prince, as the evening 
wore on, began to feel an increasing uneasiness, 
and a sort of conviction that it would not entirely 
pass away without some remarkable manifestation 
of the presence of the Dark Woman. 

One thing he had quite made up his mind to, 
and that was that he would not expose himself 
alone to an encounter with her. 

As to whether she was apprehended or not, he 
was not in ‘a condition to decide; for he had re- 
ceived several contradictory accounts from Lord 
Ilchester, and a promised message, that was to let 
him know positively when she was in custody, 
had not reached the villa. 

The intention of the Regent was, if he had been 
duly informed of her arrest, to take her at once 
out of the hands of the authorities, and hand her 
over to the keeper of an asylum, who resided in a 
very lonely part of the coast of Sussex, and who, 
he was perfectly assured, would do all that man 
could do to keep her in safe custody. 

When Colonel Hanger, then, made this request 
of the Regent, that he might propose something 
amusing, and when the Regent acceded to it, the 
supper guests looked on with eyes of interest to 
see what would come of the proposition. 

Colonel Hanger looked about him, but there 
were no servants in the apartment, and he said, 
“ Have I your Highness’s permission to ring for 
Willes, your Highness’s valet?” 

“ Certainly—oh, certainly |” 

Colonel Hanger touched a bell-handle, and 
Willes, who had expected the summons, came, 
with a low bow, into the room. 

“In my apartment, Willes,” said Hanger, “ you 
will find, lying, I fancy, on the dressing-table, a 
pair of pistols, Will you kindly bring them ?” 

“Certainly, Colonel.” 

“Oh, I can’t bear pistols,” said one of the 
ladies. “‘ Some of us will be sure to be shot!” 

“Nay; hear me,” said Hanger. ‘“ What I pro- 
pose is an old game that the staff officers at 
Malta used to be fond of. It is shooting at the 
chandelier drops for a guinea a hit and a guinea a 


| miss.” 


“Very good!” said the Regent; but it was 
said in a voice that had no hilarity in it. 
After, however, the Prince Regent had said, 


"Very good!” no one liked exactly to dissent 
| from the proposition ; and when Willes camo back 
| With the pistols, Colonel Hanger leant over the 

| -back of his chair, as he whispered, “Have you 
| prepared them?” 


“%T have.” 


| “With the silver bullets 2” 


“Yes, Colonel.” 


_ The Colonel took one of the pistols in his hand, 
d Willes held the other. 
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‘“* Hold!” said the Prince, suddenly. ‘ Before 
wé begin this game, I want to ask you all what 
you think of the possibility of any one receiving 
a message which is only uttered to the air? 
There is a woman, who is mad—who has been 
mad for years past. You may all have heard of 
the Dark Woman.” 

A general expression of assent came from every 
one, 

“Well,” added the Regent, who had certainly 
taken too much wine to be quite prudent,—“ well, 
I will tell you, she persecutes me—she pretends 
that she has some claim on me, and that I know 
something she wants to know; and that she will 
come and hear what I can tell her at any time 
that I choose to summon her by merely speaking 
to the open air the summons.” 

Several of the guests langhed. 

Some cried out, “* Absurd! absurd!” 

Others shook their heads and looked expectant, 
for they thought that there might be some pre- 
viously arranged practical joke or comedy between 
the Prince and Colonel Hanger, to which all that 
was passing was but a sort of prelude: 

“ What shall I say ?” added the Prince. “ Dare 
we all believe in such things, or not ?” 

Everybody laughed. 

“Ah!” said Brummel. “George, you don’t 
mean to say that she is a dark woman ?” 

She calls herself so.” 

‘¢ But that is not your taste?” 

“*T said nothing about my taste. 
thing to me, and never has been,” 

“Are you sure, you bad George?” said Annie, 
as sho held up her finger threateningly. 

“(Quite sure. Colonel Hanger, here, can attest 
what I say, when I state that in order to test the 
pretended powers of this woman, he, in my name, 
invited her to come here this evening.” : 

“Tiere? here ?” : 

“Yes, to this villa—to this house—into which 
it is simply imposslble for any one to make way, 


She is no- 


.| unless duly accredited and invited by me, and 


conducted by my people.” 

“That is so,” said the Colonel. 

There was a look of curiosity and incredulity 
upon the faces of the guests. 

“ As,” continued the Regent, ‘by some audacity, 
or some trickery, she did make her way to my 
private apartments in Carlton House, I have re- 


solved to test her powers, as I say, and see if she © 


can come here.” 

““Oh, yes, yes,” said Annie; “I saw her, and 
she is a dreadful woman. I remember all about 
her now. She tried to carry me off.” 

“Then,” said Beau Brummel, ‘‘I admire her 
taste, at all events.” 

Annie repaid the Beau for this compliment by 
a smile. 

“She has been duly summoned,” added the 
Regent, ‘to make her appearance here, in the 
manner that she said she could do so; for when I 
asked her how I should communicate with her, 
assuming that I wished to do so, she replied, ‘ that 
the air would convey the words to her,’ or some- 
thing to that effect.” 

“Yes,” added Colonel Hanger; ‘and in pursu- 
ance of the orders of his Royal Highness, I say 
that I summoned this woman to appear at this 
supper to-night.” 

‘And she comes not,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
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“Just £0; she comes not.” 

Willes, at this moment, shrunk back into the 
recess of a window; and if any one had happened 
to see his face, they would have been alarmed at 
the ghastly paleness that was upon it. 

The Regent's gnests looked from one to the 
other, to try to gather from each other what was 
the real meaning of what was going on. They 
still for the most part had an impression that 
some practical joke was at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and they waited its development 
with curiosity. 

But the flushed face of the Regent, and the look 
of irony and villany on the countenance of 
Colonel Hanger, might well have taught the 
guests to think that there was more seriousness 
in the matter than usually characterized the 
proceedings at those little voluptuous suppers. 

“T think, now, with all deference to your Royal 
Highness,” said Colonel Hanger, in a cold, harsh 
voice, which he attempted.to render soft and 
courteous, but completely failed in such attempt,— 
‘‘T think, now, that it will be but: a proper thing 
to summon by voice this presumptuous person.” 

“Ah,” said Brummel, “ this is a joke!” 

“No, no!” 

“Oh, yes! But as my cravat is already ruined, 
it don’t matter to me in the least.” 

Some laughed at this. It was a seasonable relief 
from the gravity which was creeping over the 
proceedings; but the Regent said, in a louder voice 
than he had yet spoken in, “I can tell you ‘all 
that it is .a most curious circumstance that there 
are two thieves or housebreakers in Newgate now, 
who accuse this person, who calls herself the Dark 
Woman, of being the mistress, of the gang of 
thieves called Paul’s Chickens; and likewise of 
being identical with a person who has been in 
London the whole of the season, and who has 
called herself the Countess de Launy.” 

“ Why—ah—oh, dear!” said Brummel; “ you 
don’t mean to say, George, that the charming 
Countess de Launy is.a Dark Woman, or the 
captain of s@gang of thieves ?” 

“So it is said.” 

“Yes,” added Colonel Hanger; “and. if she 
should come here now on. being, summoned, I 
fancy it will have to be from a cell at New- 
gate.” 

‘Summon her!—-summon her!” cried several 
voices. 

“J will, if- 

Colonel Hanger looked at the Regent for his 
approbation ; and he replied to the look by say- 
ing, “I would gladly, once and for all, get rid of 
the troublesome persecutions of that woman. Let 
us bow test her powers.” 

“Very good!” said the Colonel; and he rose 
from. his chair. 

There was a complete silence in the brilliant 
apartment. The guests disposed themselves in 
different attitudes of expectation of some remark- 
able event; and the Colonel spoke in rather a 
high and artificial tone of voice as he said, “In 
the name of the Regent, I summon Linda de 
Chevenaux !” 

Not a sound was heard in reply, and the echoes 
of the Colonel’s voice died away among the gilt 
freize of the ceiling. 

“Again!” said the Regent. 

“In the name of George, Prince of Wales, and 


Regent of England, I summon Linda de 
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naux to appear!” 

Still all was silent. 

The supper guests breathed more freely. 

Beau Brummel cracked a walnut. 

Some of the ladies smiled. 

Willes looked out from the window recess, into 
which he had shrunk for shelter. 

‘* Again!” said the Regent. 

“The third time will do,” said Beau Brummel. 

“In the name of the Regent of England,” said 
Colonel Hanger, “I summon Linda de Cheve- 
naux, calling herself the Dark Woman, to ap- 
pear !” 

The French window that opened into the con- 
servatory was dashed aside, and the Dark Woman 
made one step into the supper-room as she said, 
in a high, clear voice, “ZI am here !” 

The Prince of Wales started to his feet. 

Annie, with a scream, clung to him. 

All the guests rose instantly, and the ladies 
uttered cries of terror. 

“Ah!” shouted Colonel Hanger, “it is well 
done! Is she bullet-proof ?” 

Bang! went the pistol that he had held in his 
hand during the whole of this singular scene, and 
which he had possessed himself of with the sole 
purpose of taking the life of the Dark Woman. 

The noise of the pistol’s discharge, the smoke, 
the concussion of. air in the room which made 
the drops of the chandelier rattle the one against 
the other, and the general shriek that came from 
the females present, as a sort of echo to the report, 
made up, for a few moments, a scene of great con- 
fusion. 

But there stood the Dark Woman in a mag- 
nificent dress of black velvet, in. precisely the 
same attitude she had assumed on first entering 
the room. 

The Colonel looked amazed. 

The Regent ‘was pale as; death, and kept his 
glaring eyes fixed upon the Dark Woman, while 
Annie clasped him in her arms, and seemed to be 
about to slide down to the floor in a swoon. 

Then the Dark Woman spoke. 

Her accents were of that high. and exalted 
character which were sure to strike home to every 
ear and to every understanding. 

“George, Prince of Wales,” she said, 
Regent of England, I ask you for my son!” 

The Regent shrunk from before her ardent 
gaze. 

“Oh, save mel” gaid Annie, faintly. 
will surely kill me yet!” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Beau Brummel. 

The Dark Woman spoke again. 

“In bed, or at the festive board—at home or 
abroad, in the veriest recesses of a palace, or 
beneath the thatch of a hovel—surrounded by the 
great or by the wicked, I will seek you, George, 
Prince of Wales, and ask you for my son ! Where 
is my son ?—where is my son ?” 

The Prince of Wales, in hastily rising, had 
thrown over his chair and did not know it, or had 
forgotten it. Te reeled back to sit down, and 
struck against the chair that Annie had occupied, 
and half fell to the floor. 

“Save the Regent!” cried a voice,— 
Regent |” 

A rush was made to support him, but he 
struggled to his fest, as he cried, “ Seize her! 


and 


“She 
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seize her ! 
body |” 

“TI will!” cried Colonel Hanger; and he made 
a rush towards the conservatory, and fell heavily 
‘over some one who seemed to be on his hands and 
knees, exactly in the way. 

That was Willes, who in that attitude had 
crept round the room towards the conservatory, 
and then, before the Colonel could regain his feet, 
the Dark Woman had gone. 

Willes darted into the conservatory still in the 
posture which he had assumed, to the discom- 
fiture of the Colonel, and the moment he was past 
the threshold of it he pulled shut the half-window 
that had been flung open, and bolted it. 

“Fly, madam—fly!” he said. 

“I follow you,” replied Linda. 

Through the conservatory—out of that into 
the winter garden, and thence into the open air, 
went Willes, closely followed by Linda. There 

No, 21.—Dark Woman. 


Do not let her go! Seize her, some- 
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were some lights flashing in the grounds of the 
villa, in the direction of the ordinary entrance 
gates. 

“We shall be seen,” said the Countess. 

“No, no!” 

“But there are lights and peopie !” 

“YT have provided against all that, madam,” 
said Willes; ‘and if you do not mind mounting 
a ladder, you may pass over the wall at this point, 
and you will find yourself at once facing the 
green.” 

“ Where is the ladder ?” 

“Here, madam!—here! I hid it among th» 
snow with the thought that you might want it.” 

“ You have done well, and I will not forget it.” 

““Oh, madam, you have already been 80 very 
kind and liberal, that it is impossible I can do too 
much for you to show my gratitude !” 

Willes took from close under the wall of the 
villa garden, where it was most securely hidden, a 
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light ladder that was used by the gardeners, and “ What?” inquired the Regent. 


which reached to the top of the wall. 
_ “Ascend, madam,” he said,—“ ascend, while I 
hold it.” ; 

The Dark Woman was on the wall in a few 
seconds. 

Willes followed her; and then, with more dex- 
terity than any one would have given him credit 


for, he raised the ladder, and put it down on the 


outer face of the wall. 

‘Now, madam,” he said, ‘‘ you will be safe.” 

“Yes; and you have done me good service, 
which I will never forget. When you seek me 
again, let it be at the house of the astrologer, in 
Frith Street.” 

Before Willes could reply, a confused sound of 
voices camg from the villa garden, and the flash 
of lights was seen in the-intervals of the trees and 
bushes. 

* This way !—this way !” cried Colonel Hanger. 
* She cannot escape! It is impossible that she 
can escape! This way !—this way!” 

The Dark Woman was gone; and Willes swung 
the light ladder over the wall again, and hastily 
descended, and replaced it flat among the snow. 
Then he darted along a narrow path; and he had 
nO sooner got some distance from the wall than 
he cried out, ‘I see her!—I see her now! Fol- 
low!—follow! This is the way !” 

Several of the servants, with flambeaux, now 
pushed their way hurtiedly through the shrubs 
and flower-beds in the direction where Willes was; 
and Colonel Hanger, too, ran towards him. 

“ Where ?—where is she?” he said. 

“There!—there !” _ 

**T don’t see her!” . 

“Ah! she darts round the shrubbery! Follow! 
follow! She cannot escape!” 

Colonel Hanger and the servants ran on in the 
direction indicated by Willes, who then quietly 
made his own way into the villa, as he refiarked 
to himself, with a smile, “She is safe! She will 
make my fortune; and her service is the best I 
can have. Let those fools hunt after her in vain.” 

The Regent and his guests, with the exception 
of Colotiel Hanger, had remaitied in the supper- 
room, and when Willes walked gently in, the 


Prince called out to him, saying; ‘Is she captured, 


Willes ?” 

“T think so, your Royal Highness.” 

“Ah, indeed !” 

“TY left Colonel Hanger, your Royal Highness, 
“ such close pursuit that he is sure to capture 

er.’ 

‘That is well,” said the Regent; and then he 
muttered to himself, “He knows what to do.” 

In a few minutes, however, the Colonel re- 
turned, looking vexed and disappointed. 
~ “Escaped, by Jove !” 

An angry flush came upon the face of the 
Regent, as he said, ‘So, Colonel, you are, after 
all, completely foiled by a woman ?” 

‘A fiend say, rather,” 

“And,” said Annie, “TI am still to be kept in 
the same fear. She will kill me yet.” 

“No, no, my dear,” said the Regent. 
dismiss all such fears. You are safe.” 

“T don’t kfiow that,” replied Annie, as she 
wept, or pretended to weep. 

“TI will not—I cannot believe it!” cried the 
Colonel, suddenly, in a passionate tone. 


“‘ Pray 


THE DARK WOMAN. 


“ Why, that there could have been a bullet in 
this pistol. Where is Willes ?” 

“T am here,” said Willes, in a quiet tone. 

‘Oh, you are there, are you? Come forward, 
rascal, at once!—come forward, I say !” 

“It is possible,” said Willes, in the same quiet 
tone in which he had already spoken,—“‘it is pos- 
sible that there may be rascals here, although I 
am none; but however difficultit may be to per- 
suade Colonel Hanger of that fact, it will be easy 
to persuade him of another truth; and that is, 
that I am the humble servant of his Royal 
ighness the Regent, and obey no orders but 
8. 

“Come forward, Willes,” said the Prince. 
“Your Royal Highness is my master, and I 
obey you with pleasure.” . 

Willes stepped forward, 

“Did I, or did I not,” said the Colonel, ‘ask 
you to load these pistols for me?” 

“You did.” 

“Did I, or did I not, give you two shillings ?” 

Willes smiled. 

“You did, Colonel, give me two shillings beaten 
up into bullets, with which to load your pistols, 
and I so loaded them, and brought them to you. 
You said that you always gave supetstition full 
sway in your mind, and that you were well aware 
that the Dark Woman could only be hit by a 
silver bullet.” . 

‘“ Then you meant murder?” said Brammel. 

The Colonel looked confused. 

““T meant to try to frighten that woman who 
has appeared and disappeared so mysteriously, in 
order to take her into custody; because, while she 
remained at large, I did tot think the life of the 
Régent safe from her. That was my motive.” 

The communication of such a motive, of course, 
closed every niouth there present from the utter- 
ance of any further criticisms of the acts of the 


H 
hi 


Colonél, and he turned to Willes, saying, “If you~ 


loaded the pistols according to my desire, where 
is the other one ?” 

“ Here |” 

Willes produced the pistol. . 

The Colonel levelled it at the chandelier as he 
said sharply, ‘Have I your Royal Highness’s 


permission to test if this pistol has a bullet in it - 


or not?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

Colonel Hanger fired. 

There was a crashing sound, and some half- 
dozen drops from the glass chandelier fell scatter- 
ing to the floor in fragments. 
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The silver bullet passed on its way, and lodged - 


in the panel of the opposite wall. ‘ 
“Ah!” said Beau Brommel; “there can be no 
mistake about that !” . 
* None!” said Willes. ** And here, on the floor 
by the conservatory, I find a bullet.” 


As he spoke, Willes held up the bullet, which — a | 
he had, in truth, received from the Dark Woman, | — 


and which was calculated to produce a very start-— 


ling and dramatic effect upon the Regent and his 
friends, 


The-bullet, on examination, proved to be a . 


shilling beaten into a round shape, and it was 


blackened with powder, as if it had been dis- — 
charged from a pistol—which, no doubt, it had— 
for the Dark Woman had had it quite long enough — 
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in her possession, since Willes had given if to her 
the day before, thoroughly to prepare if. — 

Colonel Hanger looked at it with surprise. 

“It is certainly,” he said, “‘one of the silver 
balls I gave to Willes to place in my pistols, and 
it has certainly been discharged; but how it came 
to miss her I am at a Joss to conjecture.” 

‘‘T hope and trust, however,” said Willes, with 
a slight bow, “that I am cleared from any harsh 
surmises that the gallant Colonel may have enter- 
tained in regard to me.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!” 

“J cannot comprehend all this,” cried the 
Regent. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I bid you ail 
good night !” é‘ 

The guests immediately rose; and the Regent, 
with an aspect of great disturbance, passed out 
of the supper-room, with Annie hanging on his 
arm. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE DARK WOMAN PAYS A VISIT TO SHUCKS 
AND BRADS IN NEWGATE. 


Noruine had been ever further from the intention 
of the Dark Woman than to give Shucks and 
Brads into the hands of the police. 

A moment's reflection would have been at any 
time sufficient to convince her of the extreme 
impolicy of having anything whatever to do with 
the police authorities in any shape or way. 

But when she called out for the officers at 
Charing Cress, her own liberty was at stake, and 
she had no resource but to do just what she did, 
and take the after consequences, which, as we 
have seen, were sufficiently perplexing. 

One of those consequences was, that Linda was 
compelled to give up her handsome establishment 
at the West End of the town, and even her name 
as Countess de Launy, and to make as good a 
retreat as she could to the astrologer’s house in 
Soho. 

And, indeed, had it not been that she was pro- 
vided against the direct consequences of any 
sudden calamity by the hold she had upon the 
fears of the Secretary of State, she would have 
found the conjunction of circumstances too strong 


’ for her. 


As it was, however, she was free ones again to 
act, and she had a hope that she might be able, 
by her visit to the supper-party at Kew, so to 
impress upon the Regent the uselessness of con- 
tending with her, that he might begin to exert 
himself to give her the information she required of 
him. ; 

But Shucks and Brads were in Newgate, and 
she had a dread of the revelations they might be 
induced to make, should they be fairly brought to 
trial. 

In addition to what they might say, there was 
likewise the excitement and the publicity of the 
whole affair to dread, which would keep ative a 
constant search for her; and by the matter finding 
its way into the public papers, which it would of 
course do at great length, if Shucks and Brads 
came before a jury, some troublesome and in- 
genious minds would be set upon the task of dis- 
covering all that might remain mysterious. 


* 
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What the Dark Woman desired was not to 
awaken public curiosity or public attention, but 
to produce as much mystery and effect as possible . 
within a limited circle. 

Tf she could impress upon the mind of the 
Prince of Wales that she had acquired some irre~ 
sistible powers against him, contention would be 
in vain. She thought that, in sheer despair, he 
would afford to her the information she required. 

Upon all these suppositions, then, and acting 
upon these ideas, the Dark Woman was now as 
desirous and anxious.for the escape or the death 
of her old friends, Shucks and Brads, as she had 
been, by the force of circumstances, compelled to 
be for their apprehension, 

Linda de Chevenaux then made aresolye which 
was full of those bold characteristics which made 
up her most extraordinary character. 

That resolve was, that despite all that had 
taken place to alienate the two housebreakers, 
Shucks and Brads, from her, and despite all the 
risks she might run, she would visit them in New- 
gate. 5 : 

It was eleven o’clock, then, on the morning that 
followed the supper-party at the Regent’s villa at 
Kew, that a neat card was brought into the 
breakfast-room of the Earl of Ilchester, and on it 
he saw the name, ‘Mr. Thomas Waller.” 

A flush fora moment came over the face of the 
Minister, as he recollected the ignominious defeat 
be had the day before met with at the hands of 
the Countess de Launy; but he could not refuse 
to see one who still had possession of such im- 
portant documents as the letters from Fouche to 
him, and his replies. 

The footman was waiting respectfully at the 
door of the breakfast-room for a reply to the card, 

The Earl looked up. . 

*‘ She is waiting ?” 

‘She, my lord!” 

““No, no—I mean he!—this gentleman.” 

* Yes, my lord.” 

‘Show her—I mean him—in.” 

The footman bowed, and left the room, full of 
wonder at the confused manner of one s0 usually 
self-possessed and insolently calm and cool as the 
Earl. 

In a few moments, Mr. Thomas Waller, alias 
the Dark Woman, was quietly seated at the 
breakfast-table of the Secretary of State. 

There was an abashed look about the Earl 
which, with all his tact, he could not rid him- 
self of. 

‘“‘ Are we alone?” asked Linda, 

“Oh, yes, yes !” 

* No listeners ?” 

“None, none !” 

“Well, my lord, I thought I wonld come to 
you to say that I forgive you.” 

‘* You—forgive—me ?” 

* Even so. For the trick that your lordship 
thought to play me.” 

“Trick, say you? And what am I to charac- 
terize the deception which you practised upon 
me?” 

“By whatever term you please. It was de- 
fensive; and, being so, it was justifiable.” 

“T don’t know that.” 

“But I do. And, although you say you do 
not, you do likewise.” 

‘t Look here!” exclaimed the Karl of Ichester, 
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suddenly rising from his chair. ‘I have but to 
touch this bell now before me, and, when it is 
replied to, I have but to say a few words, and, in 
half an hour, you would be in Newgate.” 

The Dark Woman calmly took out a watch 
from the pocket of the waistcoat that formed part 
of her male attire, and glanced at it. 

“‘T am afraid I cannot be there in the time you 
mention, but I shall be soon after.” 

“Where ?—where ?” 

“In Newgate.” 

“Oh, you admit it!” 

“ Admit what?” 

‘“‘' That that will be your destination.” 

“Tt is to tell you that I am about to go there, 
that is the cause of my visit here this morning. 
I want an order to visit two prisoners in New- 


gate.” 
“ You ?—you ?” 
Even I.” 


“You will venture? You will have the—the 
incredible audacity to go to Newgate?” 
‘“‘T will. I wish to see those two men who are 


now there, and who have striven to do me so- 


much mischief, and I come to you for an order of 
admission.” 

“* Countess— Dark Woman--Thomas Waller, 
whatever and whoever you may be, I tell you, 
once and for all, that I have come to a deter~ 
mination.” 

«What is it ?” 

““T cannot and will not live the slave of con- 
stant fear; I will outface those letters which you 
say you have!” 

46 Stop 1 Ue 

** Wherefore ?” 

“You know I have them! Do not seek to 
delude yourself into any doubt upon that subject, 
I pray !” 

“Well, well! I say that I will outface the 
transaction, for I cannot and will not exist in a 
constant dread that will in time paralyse all my 
energies,” 

“My lord,” said Linda, ‘if I could have trusted 
you, which you took abundant care to convince 
me I could not, those letters, in the first place, 
would never have been taken ; and in the next. if 
they had been taken, they would have been restored 
to you, rather than you should suffer the least 
uneasiness in regard to them.” 

*“ Restore them now, then!” 

Linda shook her head. 

“You know 1 dare not. You know yourself, 
my lord, too well; but your anxieties need not be 
great in regard to them, for they will never see 
the light so long as you keep faith with me! 
‘What have I done to you? What have I attempted 
to do to you, that you should arm yourself against 
me? You thought, or you pretended to think me 
beautiful, and you sought my ruin. Ah, my lord, 
are you not rather more angry that you have not 
succeeded in your own bad intentions than at any- 
thing wicked you may fancy I have done?” 

The Earl tried twice to look into the eyes of the 
Countess, but even his audacity was not equal to 
the task. 

“ Reflect !” she added. ‘Cast away from you 
the desire to injure me, and I will be most care- 
ful not to injure you; and so soon as I can make 
up my mind to believe that I can trust you, I will 
bring you your letters, and say to you, ‘Ilchester, 


I give you power to harm me—will you be the 
villain to do so ?” 

“No, no! Oh, no!” 

“ Well, we shall comprehend each other better 
after this. I ask of you only asimple matter now. 
It is but an order to let’ Mr. Thomas Waller 
have a private interview with two persons in New- 
gate.” 

“You shall have it, Countess. You astonish, 
and perplex me! I know not what to say to you, 
or what to think of you !” 

“Think what you please, and say what you 
please; but always remember one thing, that I 
hurt not when I am unhurt—that I am not 
vicious for vice’s sake, and that the same passions 
that make me revengeful make me grateful.” 

‘* T will believe you.” 

“You may do so, and profit by the belief.” 

“There is the order.” 

“On your honour, now ?” 

“On my honour, what?” 

“This order is fair and clear, and there is no 
secret word or sign about it that will lead me into 
mischief ?”’ 

‘‘On my honour, there is not!” 

“T am content.” 

The Dark Woman rose, and with a bow that was 
perfectly masculine, she quitted the apartment. 


Within half an hour of that interview with . 


the Secretary of State, a hackney coach stopped 
at the door of Newgate. It was driven by a tall, 
stout man, who had his face so wrapped up, that 
it would have been quite impossible for any one 
to have recognised him, let them have known him 
ever so well. 

And, in good truth, this coachman, who was no 
other than Binks, had no very ardent desire to be 
identified at the gate of Newgate. 

The Dark Woman was in the coach, still in her 
male attire as Mr. Thomas Waller, and never had 
actress more completely succeeded in obliterating 
all feminine traces and aspects from her appearance 
than had the Dark Woman on this occasion. 

She alighted with perfect composure, and rung 
at the wicket gate. 

A turnkey presented himself. 

“Take this order,” said Linda, ‘to any one 
who has suflicient authority to act upon it.” 

“ Hoy, Jem!” cried the turnkey ; ‘‘ you look at 
this here !” 

‘““Tt’s for the Governor,” said the other turn- 
key who was on duty. “It’s an order to see a 
couple of prisoners. Come in, sir.” 

The Dark Woman stepped at once into the 
vestibule of Newgate. The iron gate swung shut 
behind her; but she did not betray, by the 
slightest shade of colour, or the least tremor of 
muscle, the idea that she might be in danger. 

Yet, for all she knew to the contrary, the Secre- 
tary of State might have played her false. 

What s0 easy as to do so? 

Might he not have at once sent a messenger to 
Newgate with such a missive as would secure her 
immediate arrest? Might there not be something 
even on the face of the very order she was armed 
with, which would prove her destruction, despite 
the fact that he had given his word of honour to 
the contrary? 

The turnkey who had gone to the Governor 
with the order was a long time on his message; 
but he came back at last, and in a grumbling 


es 


sort of tone said, “‘ You are to come this way, 

sir.” 

“T will follow you,” said Linda. 

Along some gloomy passages that echoed to the 
tread, through some cells or rooms that were 
empty, and past several doors that were scrupu- 
lously locked behind them, the turnkey and the 
Dark Woman went, until she thought that they 
must be in the very centre of the gloomy stone 
‘pile of building. 
| Then the turnkey paused at the door of a cell, 
on which there was the number two. 

‘¢ Here you are,” he said. 

“ Are they there?” 

‘To be sure they are.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“ Ah, yes, I should say so; all but the rats 
and the mice. Perhaps, sir, you have altered 
your mind, and don’t want to see them now ?” 

“No; I never alter my mind.” 

“Come on, then.” 

The turnkey opened the door, and then, to the 
surprise of the Dark Woman, she saw that it did 
not lead directly into a cell in which were Shucks 
and Brads, but that it opened on to a narrow pas- 
sage, from which might, by small doors, be 
-reached several cells. 

' One was immediately opposite to her. A 
grating was in the upper part of the door of this 
cell, and the Dark Woman immediately said, 
““That will do well.” 

“ What will ?” |; 

“The grating. I only wish to say something 
to the two men by order of the Secretary of State, 
and the door of their cell need not be opened. I 
fancy you will be just as well pleased to be so 
certain of your prisoners’ safety, as you will then 
be.” 

“To be sure. Hoy!” 

The turnkey rattled with his keys upon the 
door of the cell. 

“Hoy! I say.” 

“What now, stupid?” asked Brads from the 

~ cell, 

“‘ A visitor.” 

“What visitor ?” 

“You may go now,” said the Dark Woman, in 
a low tone to the turnkey. 

“Oh, may 1? I don’t know about that! I 
fancy I ought to hear whatever is said to them as 
is under my lock in the Stone Jug, you see!” 

“Very well.” 

Linda moved away from the cell-door. 

“Why, where are you a going now, eh?” 

‘‘T am going back to the Secretary of State, to 
tell him that one of the under turnkeys of New- 
gate denies his orders, and puts himself in the 
way of his wishes.” , 

“Oh, bother! have it your own way: I don't 
want to interfere. There! I’m a-going.” 
| The turnkey, muttering all sorts of growling 
maledictions, walked away. 

' The Dark Woman waited until he was fairly 
out of sight and hearing, and then she tapped at 
the door of the cell. 

“What now ?” said Brads. 

“Are you both here?” said the Dark Woman. 

“Oh, you all of you know that well enough,” 
replied Brads ‘Speak for yourself, Shucks, my 
beauty: they want to know how you are.” 

“Not much the worse,” said Shucks. 
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“Ah!” said the Dark Woman, still using tha 
assumed masculine voice which she had the wonder- 
ful power to do,— ah, now that I know that you 
are both here, I have something to say to you.” 

“To say to us?” 

“Yes, and it is a something that you will do 
well to listen to with attention. That is to say, if 
you value your lives.” 

‘¢ And who may you be when you are at home?” 
said Brads. 

“Tt matters not. Let it suffice to you both, 
that I come to you as a friend, if you please to 
have one; but if, on the contrary, you choose 
both of you to persevere in the course you have 
commenced, you may perish unlamented and un- 
pitied.” 

“What do you mean?” growled Shucks. “I 
don’t understand one-half you say, nor what you 
mean at all.” 

“Then I will speak plainer.” 

“Doso. That’s right.” 

‘You have, then, thought proper, both of you, to 
set up your wits against one who can conquer you 
with ease. You have made war against a forces 
that you cannot hope to resist. In foolishly be- 
coming the foes of the Dark Woman '§ 

“Ah!” cried Brads; ‘' that’s it, is it?” 

“‘T guessed as much,” said Shucks. 

“You guessed reasonably and rightly, then; and 
if you have any capacity for reflection left, you 
will see that you have but one chance of safety 
remaining.” 

‘¢ What may that be?” asked Brads. 

‘* Ah! tell us that?” said Shucks. 

“T will, although I almost wonder that it does 
not suggest itself to you. It is, that you must 
make some terms with the Dark Woman.” 

‘** It’s too late,” said Brads, 

“Ever so much too late,” said Shucks. 

“Why ?” 

‘Because we have told all we know already. 
There was an end of all faith between us and her, 
when she broke with the Chickens at Doctors’ 
Commons. She meant to kill us, of course, along 
with the rest, but we had the luck to get away.” 

“Listen to me!” 

‘‘ Well, we hear?” 

“T come from the Dark Woman.” 

“Oh, do you?” 

“Yes, and she authorizes me to say that you 
shall both escape from Newgate, notwithstanding 
all you have said and done contrary to her interests, 
if from this time forth you will not interfere with 
her in any way.” 

“‘Can she take us out of the Stone Jug ?” asked 
Brads. 

“Not perhaps actually by opening the door for 
you; but she knows you well, and that you are 
both men who can help yourselves.” 

‘Yes, if we had the tools.” 

“ What tools ?” 

““A few files, a bunch of picklocks, and a jemmy 
—that’s a crowbar, if you don’t happen to know the 
English language so well as we do.” 

‘tT know what you mean quite well.” 

As the Dark Woman spoke, she projected 
through the bars at the top of the cell-door a 
smal] but beautifully finished file, which fell with 
a clank on to the stone floor of the cell. 

‘You hear that ?” she said. 
“Ah! that sounds like metal!” said Shucks. 
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| “tis metal. You said you wanted a file: you 
now have two.” 

Even as she. spoke, the Dark Woman put 
through the bars another file, of similar temper, 
but of different size. 
| “Ah!” cried Brads, ‘‘I can tell you, whoever 
you are, that if you are as smart with a bunch of 
picklocks and a crowbar as you are with the files, 
I shall consider we are all but free men.” 

“ There!” ; 

As the Dark Woman spoke, something was 
passed through the bars of the cell, and fell with 
a rattling kind of clank upon the cell floor. 
| “A rare bunch of picklocks, by all that’s good !” 
exclaimed Brads. 

_ “Hush! not so loud.” 

| “Alls right!” { 

| “The very walls of this place, it is said, have 
ears. Be cautious and resolute. There is the last 
weapon you wanted.” 

With a heavy blow, the jemmy or crowbar fell 
to the floor.. It was small, but of such a finely 
tempered piece of steel, that it was fit for any 
work, and of immense strength. It merely con- 
sisted of a straight piece of steel, about two feet 
in length, and half an inch in thickness each way. 
One end of it was rounded, but the other was 


made into a double point and edge, and slightly 


curved like the fangs of a hammer. Altogether, 
it was a most powerful instrument; and in skilful 
hands would perform wonders in the way of attack- 
ang doors, and hinges, and locks. 

“There,” said the Dark Woman,—‘' there are 
the tools that, in such hands as yours, will readily 
free you from Newgate.” 

“6Oh, there’s no doubt about that,” said Brads. 
‘Ts there, Shucks ?” 

“‘Not a bit.” 

‘Sit is well,” added Linda. ‘You are now in 
possession of the means of escape from Newgate, 
-probably this night; and yet I have exacted from 
you no promise as regards the Dark Woman, 
whose messenger I am, and who has sent: you the 
means of freedom. What am I to say to her, 
when I return to her, and tell I have seen you 
both ?” 

Shucks and Brads were both silent for a few 
moments. Then the Dark Woman heard Brads 
say in a whisper, 4‘ What do you think, Shucks?” 

“‘ Whatever you like, Brads.” 

“ Shall I speak, then ?” 

“Do so.” 

“Very well. Hem! Mr. What’s your name, 
you can tell the Dark Woman that for this bit 
of polite attention we are content to cry quits ; 
and have no more to say to her, if she will leave 
us alone. Will that do?” 

“T suppose it will. Good day.” 

‘Good day, and good luck to you.” 

“Ah, I forgot!” 

“What? Eh?” 

“J was once in a cell myself, from which I 
made an escape with some such tools as those I 
have brought to you; but. having to work much 
during the night to get out of my prison, I found 
the comfort and the advantage of small doses of 
pure spirit as I proceeded.” 

‘‘Now don’t go on in that way,” said Brads. 
“] know well enough what a precious comfurt a 
little drop of brandy would be as we work our 
way out of the Stone Jug.” 


“So do I,” said Shucks, with a sigh. "" 

*<So be off, and don’t say a word more about 
it,” added Brads; “for you only set’.a fellow 
longing for «what he can’t have,” 

‘‘No. I thought of myself when I came here,” 
said the Dark Woman; ‘‘and I asked myself 
what had been of great use to me; so I brought 
the same to you, only I am afraid.” 

“No, don’t be afraid.” 

‘You don’t understand me. I am afraid that 
the little stone bottle [ have brought with brandy, 
will not pass through the bars of the cell door.” 

“ T'll file one of them away, and soon alter all 
that,” said Brads. 

“Stop a moment; I will try. I brought as 
flat a bottle as I could procure, on purpose. Ah, 
it will just pass! That is very fortunate, indeed ! 
Catch it! I will not drop it! The stones will 
break the small jar! Hold your hands!” 

‘‘T have it,” said Brads. 

‘‘That is well. I will now repair at once to 
the Dark Woman, and tell her that you will never 
trouble her any more.” : 

‘You may!” said Brads. ‘‘She has been very 
wicked and treacherous tous; but for this ser- 
vice we are content to look over the past.” 

‘Good day,” said Linda, and she stepped 
quickly from the grating of the cell. 

If any one could have caught the expression of 


her eyes and face at that moment they might ~ 


well have started with horror from the awfpl look 
that was there manifest. Tite 

Yes,” she said, in a husky whisper, ‘* they 
will both now escape from Newgate, but not 
exactly in the way they project. Still it will be 
an escape for them; and as for me, why, they will 
be out of my way. I cannot be troubled with 
them.” 

The Dark Woman, as she spoke,- made 4 hasty 
gesture with her right arm, as though she were 
sweeping some invisible obstacles‘from her path. 

Then she paused to listen for a few moments, 
for she thought she had heard a strange sound 
from the direction of the cell. 
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No; all was still. Or if there Had been any | _ 


sound, it was not repeated. 

At about twenty yards from the cell door, 
Linda found the turnkey, half dozing, in a chair, 
which was placed in a niche in the thickness of 
the wall. 

“Oh!” he said, ‘ that’s you, sir, is if?” 

“Tt ig.” 

‘“‘ You want to leave now, I suppose?” 


For a moment, a cold feel came over the heart | 


of Linda, and she dreaded that something had 
happened which would result in her detection; 


but she summoned all her fortitude to her aid as a 


she said firmly, “Certainly, I want to leave!” — 

“Very good. This way, if you please.” 

The Dark Woman saw in a moment that the 
way the turnkey asked her to go was not the 
same by which she had reached the cells from the 
outer door of Newgate. She hesitated. for a few 
seconds, and then said, ‘Is this another way 
out ?” | e 

“Yes; through the Governor’s house.’ 

“Very well.” 


Linda plunged her hand deep into a pocket in | | 
the breast of her apparel, where she had a weapon | — 
upon which she could depend, and she followed | 


the turnkey. 


— eognised Sir Hinckton Moys ; 
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Through several winding passages they took 
theit way jintil the man stopped at a door, which 
had on it two locks, both of which, however, he 
was able to open by one master-key, which he 
had in his possession. 

Immediately behind that door, it was evident, 
commenced the domestic and dwelling portion of 
the prison. 

A carpet was upon the stone floor; and, at 
about a dozen paces from that door with the two 
locks, there appeared another, which was covered 
with green baize, and ornamented with brass- 
headed nails. 

This door was intended to cut off all noises that 
might arise in the prison from reaching the apart- 
ments of the Governor. 

Whatever might be the appreliensions or the 
suspicions of the Dark Woman that she was in 
danger, she could not but feel that any exhi- 
bition of such a feeling might bring on a catas- 
trophe under circumstances where she might not 


| be so well able to help herself as though she 


were nearer to the open street. 
Amid the intricacies of those gloomy passages 
of Newgate she felt that she might easily be lost 


and overpowered ; and it was a great relief to her’ 


now, when, upon passing through the door that 
was covered with green baize, she found herself 
at the foot of a short flight of six stairs, which 
evidently led directly to some inhabited rooms. 

“This way!” said the turnkey, as he ascended 
the six steps, atid pulled open a door at the top of 
them. 

Linda followed him. 

That door was succeeded by another, about a 
foot from it; and at that other door the turnkey 
knocked with a respectful air. 

Before there was any reply to the demand for 


* admission the Dark Woman heard the sound of 


voices on the other side. 
For a moment she thought that one of the tones 
that so met her ears was familiar to her; but that 


‘ might only be in imagination, or some accidental 
: sented of sound. 
ds per 


So intent, however, were the 
sons on the other side of tits door in théik con- 


versation, that the turnkey had to knock again 


before any attention was paid to him. 

Then the sounds of conversation abruptly 
ceased. The door was opened, and the person 
who appeared at it was instantly recognised by 
Linda as the Governor of Newgate. 

“ This is the gentleman, sir,” said the turnkey, 
indicating Linda. 

“Oh, pray, sir, walk in,” said the Governor. 
“TY was wishing to speak to you, hearing that you 
had come on a visit to two notorious malefactors, 
in whom a gentleman, who is with me now, pro- 
fesses some interest.” 

The Dark Woman now took care that nothing 
feminine in the tones of her voice should for a 
moment betray her. 


“Indeed, sir?” she said, ‘And who is the 


| gentleman on 


“Tam he,” said another person, who was in 
the room, now stepping forward, 

To her surprise, the Dark Woman at once re- 
and she knew not 


whether to consider herself in great danger, or on 

the point of receiving some information which 
a be useful to her. 

© complete was her disguise, and 80 accurate 
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her costume, that it was evident Moys had not the 
least idea she was other than she appeared to be; 
and these two persons who had come together so 
frequently, and, in fact, so recently, under such 
extraordinary circumstances, regarded each other 
with the outward aspect of strangers. 

“YT understand, sir,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“that you have been visiting two men who are 
here in prison, accused of great crimes. If you 
are a friend of theirs, and would wish their libera- 
tion, I should have no objection to interest myself 
in their behalf with the Secretary of State, if it 
will oblige you.” 

The Dark Woman slightly smiled as she re- 
plied, “ And what would be the consideration, sir, ° 
for that kind interference—assuming for a moment 
that I feel any interest in the liberation of these 
men ?” 

“‘Oh, the merest trifle—the merest trifle! I 
am. inclined to think that a young man of really 


-very bad character will soon find his way to New- 


gate upon a capital charge. The evidence may 
or may not be very conclusive against him; but 
should it appear weak, J, for one, as he is a fellow 
richly meriting the gallows, would be glad to 
have him recognised in court as a criminal asso- 
ciate of known malefactors.” 

“In other words,” said the Dark Woman, 
“you. mean that you would suborn the evidence 
of two guilty men against one innocent; and the 
price you would pay for the guilty will be the re- 
mission of the penalty of their present offences.” 

“You may put it so,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
with a laugh. 

“T decline, sir,” said Linda; “and I should be 
glad to warn your victim.” 

“ Beware!” said Moys; ‘I am not a man to be 
interfered with.” 

“Nor I,” said Linda. “And unless Mr. 
Governor here has something to say to the con- 
trary, for which he must answer to my Lord II- 
chester, I must leave Newgate ~ once, for my 
business in it is concluded.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bit his lips with vexation. 
He had evidently thought that there would not be 
much difficulty in adding’ to the complications 
which he hoped would soon surround Allan Iearon 
a pretended complicity in some of the criminal- 
ities of Shucks and Brads—in which case his 
conviction would be a certainty, however slight 
might be the actual case brought forward against 
him. 

But there was no pretence for detaining this 
Mr. Waller, who visited Newgate by an order 
from so high an authority as the Secretary of 
State; and although in the mind of the Governor 
there seemed some dreamy kind of idea that all 
was not right, he rang his beli, and ordered that 
Linda should be shown from the prison. 

The sight of the open streets was most wel- 
come indeed to her; and had the atmosphere of 
that most dreary, ‘wintry season been charged 
with tenfold the icy blasts it brought from the 
far north, it would have been most welcome. 

She turned and faced the old prison before in~ 
tervening houses shut it from her sight, and, with 


a slight gesture, as though bidding farewell to it, 


she muttered, ‘“ Never again will I, willingly, 
breathe the atmosphere within those wails. My 
task is done in Newgate. Death must soon rid 
meé of those I had to fear. My path is over 
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human lives, and seems slippery with blood, but I | we, and quite easy, too; but that fellow didn’t 


must tread it. It is destiny !—it is destiny!” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


BHOWS HOW SHUCKS AND BRADS ESCAPE FROM 
NEWGATE, 


Tue first impulse that-came over the mind of 
Brads,—and, likewise, over that of his comrade 
and companion, Shucks,—after the departure of 
their mysterious visitor, was one of great joy and 
| thankfulness at the means offered to them for 
their liberation. 

They had not had time to reflect upon the 
singular circumstance of an apparently complete 
stranger voluntarily coming to Newgate to supply 
them with the means of escape. 

But the sudden feeling of joyful expectation 
soon passed away, and those men, who had seen 
so much of the world, in probably its worst 
phases, began to ask themselves a few questions, 
which they found it very difficult to answer. 

“Tt's all very. well, Shucks,” said Brads, who 
was probably the most reflective of the two,— 
‘it’s all very well, old comrade! And files are 
files, and keys are keys; and a tidy bit of a 
jemmy. like this isn’t to be looked shy at! But 
there’s a sell somewhere, though I don’t see it.” 

“You're as good as a conjuror, Shucks,” said 
Brads. “I.can’t make it out, but let’s think the 
matter over.” 

“Yes! that’s the way. 

*' Quite right.” 

“ And the keys?” 

** Couldn’t be better.” 

“Try the jemmy.” 

“T have. | It’s a first rate one.” 

“ Then what’s left ?” 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say; but it seems to me 
that a drop of this brandy in the stone bottle 
would clear my mind a little.” 

“And mine, too,” said Shucks, ‘ After you 
Brads, if you please. Be sparing of it, for there’s 
uo knowing what life it may put into us in the 
night when we’re hard at work.” 

“T'll only taste it. Ah! What's in it? Where 
The cell! the cell! Hold, Shucks—hold! 


‘Are the files all rightr” 


' Help! What’s this? A fire in a fellow’s brain ! 
| That’s it—that’s it! Iknow now! It’s death! 
| —it’s death !” 


out of the Stone Jug in that sort of way, Brads. 
How do you feel now ?” 

“Fire! fire!” gasped Brads, as he fell on his 
back in the cell. 

“ Then that’s as good as an engine,” said Shucks, 
as he dashed over the head and face of his com- 
panion the whole contents of the large stone jar 
of water they were allowed in the cell. 


| *‘ Hilloa!” shouted Shucks. ‘ Don’t be slipping 


Brads gave a shudder and a gasp, and then he | 


’ caught his breath several times, as though it were 
the last that could possibly inflate his lungs. 
‘¢ Hold—hold me up!” he said, faintly. 
“There you are,” said Shucks, “All right 


now?” 

‘* Better.” 

“To be sure. Why now we know all about it, 
Brads. We were to escape from Newgate, were 
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say we were to escape out of the world at the 
same time.” . 

Poison!” gasped Brads, with a shudder. 

“That's it.” 

“It scarcely touched my lips.” 

“Rather strong, eh? But, however, now we 
know all about it. That’s a failure; and we 
hayen’t got. to go far, old friend, to know who 
we've got to thank for it.” 

“The Dark Woman!” 

“Of course, comrade. And one thing’s pretty 
clear: the world’s a pretty good-sized world; but 
it ain’t quite big enough to hold you, and I, and 
the Dark Woman. She has set her mind upon 
putting us out of the way, and this has been the 
cleverest scheme of all, and it’s a thousand won- 
ders it didn’t do it. How do you feel now ?” 

““Much better, Shucks. . I’m recovering fast. 
I feel certain that if one drop of that poisonous 
liquid had passed my lips I should have been a 
dead man.” . 

“But look you, Brads; as we found, that out, 
we know exactly where the take-in was. The 
files, the keys, and the jemmy are all right; so 
what’s to hinder us working our way out of New- 
gate to-night and getting clear? If any two 
fellows can do it, you and I are the men.” - 

‘“We will do it, Shucks!. I feel stronger now 
every moment. We shall certainly, escape; and 
I hope that before daylight to-morrow.we shall 
be in the old cave on Hampstead Heath. Things 
have all gone wrong, I’m afraid, with Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and the little affair with the Prince 
Regent has been a failure. It was -but a venture 
at the best, and was out of the ordinary way of 
business.” ' 

. “It was!—it was! 
took to it kindly.” 

The day wore on in Newgate, and as no per- 
sons knew better the habits and manners of the 
place than Shucks and Brads, they were well 
aware when the last visit of the turnkey would be 
paid. 

That last visit was at eleven o'clock at night ; 
and no sooner did Shucks and Brads feel assured 
that they were left alone until the following 
morning, than they set about, with all the skill of 
men practised in the tools they used, to achieve 
their freedom. 

The heavy lock of the cell door was not acces- 
sible from the inside; but that fine steel, power- 
ful crowbar with which the Dark Woman had 


And I cannot say I ever 


furnished them, wrenched the portion of the lock 


from its staples, and Brads and Shucks soon found 
themselves in the long, dreary, and circuitous 
passages of Newgate that led from their cell to 


| the outer gate. 


Now, there were two ways, either of which 


_these two men could adopt to find their way to 
_ freedom. 


One was by main force to attack the turnkeys, 
individually, at their different posts, as they kept 


guard at the doors which closed up the passages _ 


at intervals; and the other was to work their 
way with the tools they were in possession 0: 
towards the more domestic part of the prison, and 
so effect an escape either by the Debtors’ Door, 
the Governor's house, or Newgate Street. 

They determined upon this latter course, for tha 
chances of escape by actual violence were exceed: 
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ingly small; and as the sequel proved, they were prison wai always opened wide after eleven. 
wise in so deciding, and with marvellous facility oclockat night; aad it was the special daty of one 
they succeeded in their object. _ of the turnkeys on the night-watch to remain oa 

lt was perfectly well known at that period, that that spot as a sort of santinel over the Governor's 
plans of Newgate, with all its intricacies, cells and | house, and he was accommodated with an arm- 
passages, were in the hands of those persons who chair for that express purpose. 
went by the name of “‘the family”—that isto say, Brads and Shucks had dispensed with theif shoes, 
the thieves and housebreakers of London; and in order that their footsteps might awaken no 
Brads and Shucks were as well acquainted with echoes in the vaulted passages of the prison; there- 
the internal arrangements of the prison as if ithad fore it wa3 with the utmost silence they reached 
been a town-house of their own. | this spot. 

By exactly that same route that the Dark The night-euard was sound asleep on his chair; 
Woman had taken, towards the Governor's house but the back of the chair was jammed up against 
they made their way, andreached without molesta- the door which led into the Governor's parlour. 
tion, or meeting with a single person, the short; If they could once reach that parlour, both 
flight of six steps which led to the Governor's | Brads and Shucks knew they had but to pass out 
parlour. into the hall, open the outer door, and escape. 

But there they came to a stand-still, But the sleeping turnkey there was a vory 
One of the two doors which were so close to | Serious obstacle. 


each other—that is to gay, the one next to the | What was to be done? 
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The two housebreakers looked at each other in 
doubt as regarded the possibility of getting past 
such an obstruction without such an alarm as 
would render their ultimate escape almost im- 
possible, 

There was a small oil-fed Jamp on a bracket on 
the wall, just above the doorway; and it sent 
down iuint rays of light upon the face of the 
slumbering turnkey, who probably, instead of 
taking the rest he might have taken during the 
day to prepare him for his night duty, had been 
solacing himself in a public-house. 

Brads beckoned Shucks to come a little way 
further off, and then he whispered to him, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think a little drop of the brandy would be a 
good thing here ?” 

“OF course it would; but he might not take it 
easy, you see. If he would take some of it, and 
then go off like a lamb, all would be well.” 

Brads shook his head. 

“No. After all, Shucks, I shouldn’t like to do 
it. I don’t seem to fancy the idea of poison. A 
fight is a fight, and is something English like; 
but I should like to leave all the poisoning to 
foreigners.” 

“So should I. It suits’em. But what’s to be 
done, I want to know ?” 

“‘ He is very fast asleep ?”* 

“* He seems so.” 

‘Well, then, let’s try one plan—and that is, to 
lift him up, chair and all, and carry him into the 
Governor’s room. It will be but a few paces, and 
if he don’t happen. to awake, it will be all well.” 

“‘ But if he does ?” 

““Why, then you have your handkerchief all 
ready twisted up to put into his mouth, like a 
bit, and tie behind his head. I¢ will silence him 
till we can get outside. And, I should say, we 
ought to take him with us.” 

“Very good! Come on!” 

No doubt the turnkey was in the full enjoy- 
ment of his first sleep, and it did not seem that 
any ordinary disturbance would awaken him. 

Brads cautiously opened the door behind the 
chair, and found that the parlour into whieh it 
There was no light there, 
but there was one in the hall beyond; so Brads 
opened the door likewise that led into that hall, 
and he propped open those two doors with chairs, 
so that the way was quite clear. 

He did not venture to say a word to Shucks, 
nor Shucks to him now, for they both knew well 
what a remarkable power sometimes the lightest 


tones of the human voice have in disturbing what ' 


looks like a profound sleep. 

They communicated with each other in dumb- 
show, but they comprehended each other by that 
means as perfectly as possible. 

They both stooped, as if acted upon by one 
will and one set of muscles, and they lifted the 
sleeping turnkey’s chair so carefully and exactly 
together, that not the slightest disturbance was 
given to him. 

They carried him into the centre of the room; 
and then, making motions to each other of satis- 
faction at what they had done, they left him. 

They had closed and made fast the door at 
which he had kept guard; for their only dread 
was that if he should see them before they had 
done so, he would raise an alarm that would pene- 
trate to the prison portion of Newgate. 
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But now they considered themselves tolerably 
safe, and that their freedom was all but accom- 
plished. 

The Governor's house door was barred and 
bolted for the night; but those were obstacles 
that in a moment vanished before the practised 
fingers of Shucks and Brads, and they were soon 
in the open air of the Old Bailey. 

There was a great tumult in the street at that 
moment, occasioned by a drove of oxen, who were 
coming up Snow Hill to go to Smithfield Market ; 
and they both considered that rather a fortunate 
circumstance than otherwise, as they could mingle 
with the drovers and the cattle, and so get clear 
of the immediate neighbourhood of the prison. 

Some bell within Newgate began now to ring 
so violently, that both Brads and Shucks heard it 
even out in the open air. 

‘They know it now,” said Brads. 

“To be sure they do. This way, Shucks.” 

They both darted across the way from the 
corner of Newgate Street into Giltspur Street, and 
in a few minutes were compleiely out of all present 
danger amid the pens of Smithfield Market. 

It was a great treat to them both now to par- 
take of some hot ‘ purl,” which was being manu- 
factured and sold to the market people at a stall 
close to the corner of Long Lane. 

“Now for Hampstead and the cavern!” said 
Brads. “I feel as if I could walk a hundred 
miles!” 

“‘Come on, then! I only hope we shall soon 
hear some news about Sixteen-stringed Jack.” 

Before they had got far up Long Lane, which 
they considered would be their best route, situated 
as they were, towards the north of London, they 
heard a great commotion in Smithfield, and the 
shouts of men upon the night air. 

There wags something about the sounds which 
at once convinced both Shucks and Brads that 
they were not the usual riotous commotions of the 
market; and they came to the conclusion that 
their escape from Newgate was discovered, and 
that the officers were scouring the neighbourhood 
in search of them. 

They were perfectly correct in this surmise. 

It was not worth the trouble of thoroughly 
verifying, however; and Shucks and Brads were 
soon at what was then called “ Merry Islington,” |” 
and making their way through that ancient } 
suburb of old London towards the Holloway 
Road. 

From there they knew that they could easily 
get over the fields to the left, towards Hampstead 
Heath, where, at the cavern, they hoped to get 
some intelligence of Jack. ) 

Nothing of any consequence occurred to them | 
until they got right on to the heath, and then | 
they heard a strange howling sort of noise; and, | 
after crouching down, and listening for a few | 
moments, Brads exclaimed, “‘I would not mind | 
laying a heavy wager, Shucks, that that is Jack’s | 
dog, Wolf, as he calls him.” ‘f 

“The dog we saw at the cavern, Brads ?” 1. 

“The same. I seem to know his voice. And } 
no dog ever calls out in such a way as that unless | 
there is something the matter.” 

““Come on, then! The cavern is not far off; 
for, dark as it is, I can see the scrubby holly<— 
bushes which are close to the opening to if.” 

Brads and Shucks struggled on through the 
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snow; and, now and then, Brads whistled, with 
the hope of enticing the dog towards him. 

In a few moments, the creature came crawling 
through the snow; and then, dim as was the 
night-light upon the heath, they saw that the dog 
left a track of blood in the snow as he came along. 

“The dog is wounded,” said Brads; “‘ and there 
has been some foul play of some sort on the heath, 
or in the cavern.” 

The dog evidently recognised both Shucks and 
Brads, and testified great joy at meeting them, 
and by all the dumb motions in its power let 
them know that they were wanted in a direction 
which he would indicate to them. 

‘“* We can’t do better,” said Shucks, “than follow 
the dumb creature.” 

** Come on, then!” cried Brads. 

The dog ran on before, and they made what 
speed they could after % directly in the nearest 
path to the cavern. 

‘But both Brads ana Shucks were alarmed at 
hearing a loud scream in a feminine voice upon 
the open heath, and, as they considered, certainly 
not more than a couple of hundred yards from 
where they stood. 

They were unarmed, but they did not hesitate 
to proceed in the direction of the sounds, and they 
soon found themselves only separated from some 
people, who were on the heath, by the intervention 
of a mass of those furze-bushes which grow in 
such luxuriance in the loose sandy soil. 

“* Speak, girl, if you would save your life; and 
tell us where your father is hidden. We must 
and will have him!” 

“Never!” said Lucy—for it was none other 
than Sixteen-stringed Jack’s fair daughter, who 
was a prisoner,—“ never! oh, never! You may 
kill me, but you will never wring from me a 
word that will injure my father!” 

“You will be obstinate?” cried the voice again, 
that had before spoken. 

“Help! help!” screamed Lucy. 

The dog howled loudly. 

“There is that infernal dog again,” said an- 
other voice. ‘I thought, Larkins, you had 
silenced that brute; but he gives tongue as loudly 
as ever, you hear.” 

“Never mind him—never mind him. We have 
the heath all to ourselves to-night, that is quite 
clear enough.” 

“Not quite so clear,’ whispered Brads to 
Shucks. : 

“Let us attack them at once,” said Shucks. 
“They must be cowardly fellows, or they never 
would be threatening a girl in such a way.” 

“Hush! Wait a moment!” 

Shucks was all impatience to make a dash at 
Larkins and his man, for such were the two per- 
sons who had got poor Lucy in their custody ; 
but Brads was anxious to hear if they should say 
poything that would give him information about 

ack. 

“Only a moment, Shucks,” he said. 

“Come now,” cried Larkins, who, since the 
little afiair at St. James’s Palace, when he had 
been so completely outwitted by Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, had had a special animosity against him,— 
“come now, my girl, we know well enough who 
and what you are, and you had better speak out, 


and tell us all you know, or it with be the worse’ 


for you.” 
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“TY will not!” 

“You will not? Just say that again, now.” 

“It is needless! I have already said it, and I 
will keep my word!” 

“Then we will take you to Newgate. Do you 
know that, my lass ?” 

“As you will—as you will! Ihave no power 
to resist you; but if you kill me I will not tell 
you anything concerning my father.” 

“I say, Mr. Larkins,” said the man who 
was with the officer, ‘‘I think the best way to 
make her speak will be as I used to make the 
slaves say just what I wanted, when I was under- 
overseer of a plantation in Jamaica.” 

““ How was that ?” 

“Why, we had a little bit of whipcord, and 
we used to pass if once round, in a sort of loop, 
one of their thumbs, and then vull each end. 
Bless you, Mr. Larkins, it will go tight in through 
the flesh to the bone, and the pain is woful bad.” 

“You hear, girl?” said Larkins. 

“IT do hear,” said Lucy; “but even you are 
men, and this is a Christian country. You dare 
not—you will not torture me?” 

“Won't we? Have you got a bit of such 
cord with you, Bolter?” 

** To be sure!” 

* Then we will try it.” 

“Help! oh, help!” screamed Lucy. 

“They can’t mean it?” said Brads. 

“T don’t know that,” said Shucks. “As soon 
as you are ready, Brads, I should say go in and 
win. What do you say?” 

66 Now {” 

Both Brads and Shucks raised a shout as 
though they had a@ large force with them, and 
they made a desperate rush round the furze- 
bushes towards Lucy and her captors. 

The dog, notwithstanding the woand he had 
received, was delighted now to join in the fray, 
and, with a loud bark, he sprang upon Larkins, 
and grappled him by the back of the neck. 

So completely taken by surprise were the two 
officers, that they had not presence of mind or 
time enough to seize their pistols; and Brads had 
flung Larkins to the ground, and had him fast by 
the throat, while Shucks had tripped un the other 


one who was named Bolter, and was standing on. 


his back, before Lucy could make up her mind 
whether she was rescued or not, ‘ 

‘Hold! hold, my girl!” cried Brads, as he saw 
she was about to make her escape through the 
snow; “ do not run away from your friends.” 

* Are you friends ?” cried Lucy. 

‘“* Why, don’t you know us?” said Shucks. 

There was something in his voice which the 
young girl recognised, and she returned at once, 
and joyfully. 

“Oh, Iam saved! I amsaved!” she cried. 

‘* But how came you abroad,” said Shucks, “and 
eut of the is 

‘Hush !” shouted Brads, for Shucks was about 
to say cave, which might possibly have been the 
first intimation that the officers would have of the 
existence of any such place, for all he knew. 

“ All right!” said Shucks; ‘I didn’t say it.” 

“Murder! help! police!” cried Larkins. 

Bolter uttered not one word. 

“Ay,” said Brads, “you may make as much 
noise as you like. People are allowed to be foolisy 
at their last moments.” 
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“ Murder!” 

Wolf made now a dart at the throat of Larkins, 
and began to worry him. 

“The dog! the dog!” gasped the officer. “Call 
off the dog. You can’t want a fellow-creature— 
to be—to be—worried by a fiend of a dog. Help! 
mercy! oh, help!” 

‘Off, wolf—off!” said Brads. 

The dog reluctantly obeyed him. 

‘You were inclined,” added Brads, “ to show 
but little mercy to a young girl here, who was 


only doing what you knew was right, in refusing 
any information that would go against her own 
father.” 
“Let me go,” said Larkins, ‘and I will let her 
ray 
; ‘Thank you for nothing. Oh, here they are!” 
Brads had found the pair of pistols which 
Larkins had about him, and likewise his officer’s 
staff, with the gilt crown at the end of it, and he 
then felt satisfied that he was unarmed. 

‘* Shucks !” he said. 

“‘ Here you are!” said Shucks. 

“ How are you getting on with the other one ?” 

“ He’s complaining.” 

‘** OF what ?” 

“He thinks I’m heavy. I'm standing on his 
back, you see, Brads, and J ain’t a light weight.” 

‘‘ Take his pistols from him, if he has any.” 

“ All's right! Now my fine fellow!” 

Shucks jumped off the man Bolter, who had 
scarcely a bit of life left in him, and gasped for 
breath, as he rolled over on to his back in the 
snow. 

It was found that this man. had not fire-arms, 
but he was armed with a long half knife, half 
dagger, a sheath for which was contrived at the 
back of his coat, so that the weapen was flat 
against his back. 

““T suppose,” said Shucks, ‘that’s some of your 
slave plantation fashions. But what's this?” 

The fellow had in his hand a piece of fine whip- 
cord, as strong as silk; and then Shucks recol- 
lected what they had overheard being proposed, by 
way of torture to poor Lucy, to make her confess 
all she knew of her father, and he called out to 
Brads, “Comrade, I say!” . 

** What now ?” 

“T have got an idea,” 

“ Out with it.” 

“Let us give them both a taste of the whip- 
cord they were so handy in threatening this 
young girl with.” 

‘*To be'sure.” 

‘“No, no!” cried Larkins, who was able to 
speak, although Bolter was not,—‘ no, no!” 

*‘ But we say, yes, yes!” said Brads. 

‘‘We did not intend it, did we, Bolter? It 
was only an idle threat.” 

Bolter was silent. 


‘*Ah!” said Shucks, with quite a moralizing | 


kind of air, “that’s just the difference, you see, 
between you and us, Mr. Larkins. We never 
bark unless, you see, we means to bite. Brads, 
my boy!” 

“What now?” 

‘“‘T have got another idea.” 

“Why, you'll burst, Shucks, if you goes on in 
that sort of way with ideas. What is it?” 

‘*T propose that we don’t kill the vermin.” 

Very good.” 
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backs, and then the two thumbs of their left hands 
together with the whipcord, and hang them in, 
some of the old holly and furze bushes down yon-, 
der in the cutting that makes the old roadway 
to North End.” 

“You are quite a genius, Shucks,” said Brads, 
“That will do nicely.” 

It was in vain that Larkins objected, by every 
argument in his power, to this little arrangement. 
It was in vain that he alternated threats and pro- 
mises: neither Brads nor Shucks paid the slightest 
attention to what he said. 

Bolter uttered not a word. 

With considerable skill Shucks tied each of 
their right hands to their backs, so that they had 
no power to help themselves from any dilemma 
by their aid. 

With the sharp cutting whipcord, then, he bound 
the two thumbs of the left hands of the ofticers 
together, and he did not forget to pull the cord so 
tight that Larkins danced with pain, and even 
the stoical Bolter uttered a howl. 

““Wait here for us, Lucy,” said Brads, then. 
‘We shall soon return to you.” 

“Oh, do not hurt them!” said Lucy. 
not want them hurt; indeed I do not!” 

“There, you rascals,” said Shucks; ‘do you 
hear that? It is enough to make you both hang 
yourselves on yon tree. Comenow, what do you 
say? I will find you a stout bit of cord if you 
feel inclined to do so.” 

Both Larkins and Bolter respectfully declined 
the proposition. 

“Ah!” added Shucks, ‘you have no feeling, 
either of you, that’s quite clear.” 

They were now hurried on by their captors to a 
portion of the heath where a steep cutting bad 
been made, so as to allow of a road for carts and 
horsemen along that portion of the old common, 
without the incline being so steep as to render it 
most dangerous. 

This cutting on one side had an embankment 
of about fifty feet in height, and along the whole 
of the steep slope there grew in wild luxuriance 
the holly, furze-bushes, and the yellow broom, 
which were so common on the heath. 

“Now for it!’ said Shucks, when they got 
their two prisoners to the top of this embank- 
ment,—‘‘ now for it! Brads, my boy, tip them 
over!” 

“No, no! Have some mercy upon us,” said 
Larkins, “‘I-pray you! Do not take our lives in 
this dreadful way! There is no occasion to stain 


“T do 


| your hands with murder!” 


““We don’t intend,” said Brads. “I don’t see 
that you will come to much harm. You won't go 
far; for the bushes of holly and furze will soon 
stop you, and the first person who comes past in 
the morning can set you free.” 

** Over you go!” said Shucks. 

There was a yell and a shout, and over went 
Larkins and Bolter. 

As Brads had predicted, they did not descend 
very far; for, although their weight broke at first 
through the holly-bushes and the furze, they 
were soon brought to a standstill, and they were 
wedged into a mass of wild prickly bushes, and 
totally unable to extricate themselves. 

They both commenced now shouting for hel 
at the top of their lungs. 
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‘Come away to the cave,” said Brads. ‘‘ Those 
fellows are rightly served.” 

Brads and Shucks were soon by the side of 
Lucy again; and then she told them that being 
full of anxiety, owing to the long absence of her 
father, she had gone out of the cavern on to the 
heath, to listen if she could hear any sound in- 
dicative of his return, and had there been seized 
by Larkins and his man, Bolter. 

The dog had come valiantiy to her rescue, but 
he had been wounded with Bolter’s knife; and 
but for the opportune arrival of Shucks and Brads 
there is no knowing to what extent the brutality 
of Larkins and Bolter might have gone. 

It was their manifest policy to seek now the 
shelter of the cave as quickly as possible, which 
they did; and then they explained to Lucy all 
that had happened in regard to the enterprise 
against the Regent in which they had been 
engaged; and they calmed Lucy’s fears in regard 
to her father by the assurance that they believed 
he was in perfect safety, and would soon be with 
her in the cavern again. 

But Brads and Shucks did not feel quite so 
assured of the safety of Sixteen-stringed Jack in 
their own hearts as they persuaded Lucy they 
did. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE DARKE WOMAN MATURES HER PLANS AGAINST 
ALLAN FEARON. 


THERE can be no doubt but that the Dark Woman 
was fully impressed with the idea that she had 
accomplished the death of Shucks and Brads in 
the cell of Newgate,—or, at all events, at some 
period during the process of their projected escape 
from the prison. 

By so doing, even in the midst of all her per- 
plexities, and all her plans of higher importance, 
she experienced a sensation of great relief. 

That such was the case sufficiently exhibited 
itself by the manner in which she seemed to con- 
gratulate both herself and fortune upon what she 
considered an undoubted fact. 

Immediately upon leaving Newgate, where she 
thought that soon two dead bodies would attest 
the fact of her presence, she made her way to the 
astrologer’s house in Frith Street, Soho, which in 
fact was now the only safe place of residence she 
bad. 

But she had left without a penny her costly 
mansion at the West End of the town. All the 
rich and rare appointments of that splendid abode 
had beer but subserving the great object of her ex- 
istence. She had taken no pleasure in those things 
for their own sake; and, in fact, the fashionable 
part of her career being but a cloak as it was to 
cover the darker scenes in her history, had been a 
trouble and an annoyance to her, rather than a 
gratification. 

She felt a sensation of freedom now that she 
had ceased to play the part of a countess; and she 
was much more gratified in enacting the part of 
the mysterious Astorath, in that dim and shady 
mansion in Soho, than by the smiles and flatteries 
which greeted her in the brilliant saloons of the 
house from which she had fled for ever. 
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And now it may be remarked thatthe Dark 
Woman was gradually collecting a kind of honse- 
hold about her at that mansion in Frith Street. 

There was the wounded Japidary, Sadi. 

There was the atrocious villain, Binks, who 
looked upon her as something superbuman, and 
who had no scruples of either humanity or con- 
science in obeying her behests. 

Then there was the page, Felix, who seemed 
bound to her by that strange feeling which holds 
weak and effeminate natures more closely to their 
tyrants and task-masters, than to their bene- 
factors, 

And those who have followed us thus far in 
the career of this extraordinary woman will now 
observe how, through much apparent complexity, 
she had reached a point of great simplicity in her 
transactions. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was to procure for her 


‘what documentary evidence he could with respect 


to those matters which were far dearer to her than 
life itself; and she, in return, was to supply him 
with what he coveted. 

That was revenge. 

Revenge against Allan Fearon. For, let the 
transactions of Sir Hinckton Moys be of what 
magnitude they might, that personal matter be- 
tween him and the young lover of Marian Gray 
rankled at his heart, and was ever present to his 
enraged imagination. 

And now we look upon Linda de Chevenaux at 
home, in that gloomy mansion from whence is to 
emanate the plots, surprises, passions, and enter- 
prises, which were yet to characterise her career. 

One of those strange accesses of passionate self- 
inquiry seemed to have come over her; and that 
habit of thinking aloud, which day by day was 
growing upon her, and which probably was a 
strong proof of the unsettled condition of her intel- 
lect, was in full exercise. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, as she clasped her hands, 
and paced the room with hurried steps. ‘ Yes! 
all tend to one end—the end that I desire, and 
which shall make me all I wish to be; but not for 
my own sake—oh! not for my own sake do I wish 
it. Heaven, who looks down upon this world of 
all human actions—that heaven which will surely 
aid me in some signal manner—knows that it is 
not for my own sake. It is to see him whom I 
love, and for whom I am content to die, seated on 
a throne. And now I am clear—clear once and for 
ever—of those men who have built up my for- 
tunes—those men who have supplied me with the 
wealth which is as the wind to the sails of the ship 
of my fortunes. All is well—all is well!” 

She was silent for a few moments, although by 
the motion of her lips it would seem she was 
uttering words still in a low tone. 

“Yes, even now they are dead, or in the pangs 
of death. Nothing can save them; and yet how 
strangely and critically they escaped from the de- 
struction of all their comrades !” 

A faint idea now seemed to come over the mind 
of the Dark Woman that the same good fortune 
which had a'tended Shucks and Brads on the oc- 
casion of the wholesale destruction of Paul's 
Chickens in the City might attend them now; but 
she soon dismissed it as improbable. 

‘““No, no! their death is as certain now as if 
I saw them lying side by side, cold and inanimate. 
I dismiss them! I think no more of them! They 
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have passed away! And now for the future,—ay, 
the future!” 

She made some impatient gestures now, and 
there was a look of scorn upon her face. 

‘“What base, low motives,” she added, “act 
upon these human puppets! ‘Those two men, 
Willes and Sir Hinckton Moys—one sells himself 
for gold, and the other for revenge! ‘The one is 
easily disposed of, for I have more wealth than I 
care to count; but I must descend, to please the 
other, to petty intrigue, and distract my mind for 
a time from higher purposes, to involve this Allan 
Fearon in ruin! What did I promise ?--what 
did I promise? Let me think!” 

She clasped her hands over her face for a mo- 
ment, and was silent. 

‘‘Ah, yes, I recollect! Isaid that he should 
die on the scaffold! It is well! He stands in 
the way of the chariot-wheels of my destiny, and 
so is crushed. I cannot help it!—I will not help 
it !” 

Linda now hastily left the large apartment in 
which she had been pursuing these reflections, 
and quickly passing through two doors which 
took her clear of another room of smaller dimen- 
sions, she paused at a narrow, tall door, which 
appeared to be cut in the wainscoting as an aiter- 
thought of the builder of the house, or by some 
one who had tenanted it, and there she listened. 

A low moaning sound came from the apart- 
ment or recess on the other side of this door. 

** He still lives,” she said; ‘and much I doubt 
his recovery! The sword thrust was too near the 
heart! He served me faithfully, and I shall miss 
him !”” 

The moaning sound continued, and Linda, 
opening the door gently, entered a small, oblong 
chamber, in which, on a rough trustle bed, lay 
the wounded Sadi. 

He did not seem at first to be aware of the en- 
trance of the Dark Woman, while his eyes were 
fixed on the ceiling; but the moment she spoke, 
he turned his gaze upon her, and there was a look 
of wild alarm in his eyes. 

‘“You are no better,” she had said. 

‘‘Yes, yes, so much better! Don’t kill me— 
don’t kill me! I shall get well, and be useful to 
you yet!” 

“J kill you?” said Linda. ‘' What disturbed 
fancy is that which has taken possession of your 
brain ?” 

“ Fancy r-—fancy? 1 suppose it was a dream; 
but you will not kill me?” 

“{ kill those [ hate—I kill those wko oppose 

me and struggle with me. Not those who serve 
me.” 
“And yet-—-and yet they are all dead !—all 
those strong men who did your bidding—all those 
who brought you gold, rich plate, and costly 
jewels—the jewels that I took from their golden 
frames and made of service to you. Heaps—heaps 
of gems, that made the eyes glitter to see them. 
They are all dead—all dead!—the men who 
toiled for you—and you have the gold! But you 
will not kill me, because I shall get well, and be 
your humble slave as ever!” 

“ Beware!” said Linda, 

‘+ Ah, yes, that is it! 
That ‘beware!’ ” 

‘‘ You are a slave, but it is of your own fears, 
at present. The thought of doing otherwise than 


I tremble—I tremble! 
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attempting to recover you from this grievous 
wound never crossed my mind.” 

‘* Never ?” 

“‘ Never until now. And you have suggested it.” 

Sadi uttered a cry of terror. 

‘“¢ Beware, then I say,” added the Dark Woman, 
“and do not nurse such fancies. If I can see a 
way to do so, I will yet bring you such assistance 
as medical skill may give you; but, as yet, I do 
not see theway. Farewell for the present. Does 
Felix attend to you?” 

“Yes; at times,” 

*¢ And kindly ?” 

“Tt may be kindly; but I suffer so much!” 

“Peace! peace! I will see you soon again.” 

The Dark Woman left the room, and as soon as 
she was in the outer department she started and 
listened. 

With a faint echo there came through the house 
the sound of that peculiar bell which announced a 
visitor. 

It sounded again, and then Linda went rapidly 
to the head of the staircase, as she said to herself, 
“‘T thought I had instructed the boy well what to 
do.” 

It would appear that since the serious disaster 
that had occurred to Sadi, Linda had made the 
young girl who had played the part of Felix, the 
page in her household, useful in carrying on the 
mysteries of Astorath’s house; and Linda was too 
impatient in doubting for a moment that this 
young girl would perform her duty with precision 
and skill. 

The moment she reached the head of the stairs 
she saw far down below, in the gloom of the hail, 
that faint pallid-looking star, by which Astorath 
was in the habit of inviting his credulous visitors 
to ascend the staircase. 

That and the other secrets of the mansion had 
become easily understood by Linda after Astorath’s 
death, and she found no difficulty in setting into 
motion the mechanical and other means which the 
astrologer used for the astonishment of his dupes. 

But nothing would have evoked so much im- 
patience in the mind of the Dark Woman as the 
arrival of some stranger for an astrological in- 
quiry. It was, therefore, a great relief to her to 
recognise at once the voice, which sounded from 
the hall below, as that of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Ts Astorath to be seen?” cried Moys, in a 
high tone of inquiry. 

‘‘Follow!” said the girl, whom we must. call 
Felix, for want of her real name,—‘ follow! fol- 
low! follow !” 

The tones were low and sweet, and as Felix 
ascended the staircase, that faint star which shed 
no radiance around it, and which, like a speck of 
moonbeam, pale and cold, appeared to have the 
mission but of pointing the road which any one 
should take, moved slowly onwards. 

“You manage these things well, Astorath,” 
said Moys. ‘I, you know, who fear nothing, 
and believe nothing, can just afford to give you 
credit for your skill.” 

A low, murmuring sound, like the echo of 
thunder many miles away, came through the 
house. 

‘“‘ Now, that’s clever, too!” said Moys. 
Confound the stairs!” 

He had stumbled on the first stair; but soon 
recovered himself, ahd commenced the ascent. 


“Ah! 
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The faint star preceded him, and he was led 
into that large apartment where the principal 
wonders of Astorath’s art were wont to strike 
with awe his visitors. 

It was the profound darkness of that room 
which invested it with half its terrors; and when 
Sir Hinckton Moys had passed into it he stopped 
abruptly, for he could not disregard a caution 
which was given him. 

““ Hold!” said the soft, sweet voice of the page. 
“ Another step, and you fall on the foundations of 
a world! It is miles in depth !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys,. notwithstanding his dis- 
belief, and the tone of bravado with which he had 
come into the house, recoiled a step instantly. 

“ Astorath! Astorath!” he said. ‘‘I give you 
credit for all your mysteries and all your secrets, 
for all your skill, necromancing, jugglery, astro- 
logy, and prestidigitation ; but I would speak to 
you of things you would desire to know.” 

“Speak!” cried a voice; and it was half a 
shriek as well as a tone. 

“First let me ask, is anything done in that 
_ matter which, trifling though it looks, lies near 

What shall I say ?” 

‘*‘ Your passions!” cried the voice. 

“Beitso! Is Allan Fearon on the high road 
to destruction ?” - 

“ The road is short, and he treads it well.” 

“Then I have news for you, Astorath.” 

‘Speak! speak! speak!” 

“The Regent c 

“Ah, the Regent ?” 

“‘Hear me out. The Regent, I say, has a 
cabinet that Lord Macartney brought from China. 
I hardly think he knows of its existence; but it 
occupies a room in St. James’s Palace, the very 
door of which is planked up, to forbid an entrance 
to all men.” 

“Why is that door so secured ?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“Can you guess ?” 

“No, I cannot even guess; but I fancy it is 
connected with some family secret of the present 
dynasty—but certainly nothing connected with the 
subject of your inquiries; because I was informed by 
some of the oldest servants of the Palace, that, to 
their certain knowledge, that room had been closed 
up for more than forty years.” 

“You are inconsistent.” 

“No, no!” 

“You are surely so. If that Chinese cabinet 
has been in a room that has been closed for forty 
years, how can it contain aught to interest me?” 

“I will tell you, and you can then judge for 
yourself.” 

‘Speak! speak!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys now spoke in a low 
tone of voice, as if he feared that the very air 
would take possession of what he was saying, and 
wast it to the ears of those who, if they were 
aware of his words, might compass easily his ruin. 

‘You must know, then, Astorath,” he said, 
“that after my last visit to you, when we so 
clearly understood each other in regard to the 
mutual service we were to render each other, I 

_ became watchful of the Regent.” 

“Well? well 2” : 

““My position at the Palace being bettered, 
owing toa sort of arrangement I have entered 
into with those who otherwise would have been 
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my foes, I was able, without difficulty, to engage 
the Regent in one of those little excesses of wine 
which have a tendency to open the heart and un- 
loose the tongue.” 

“Go on—go on! You are keeping your word ; 
and be you assured that I will keep mine!” 

“ That is well. The Regent, then, being flushed 
with wine, and off his guard, I spoke tc him of 
this Linda de Chevenaux, in whom you are in- 
terested.” 

“T only wish to test the truth of som¢ singular 
disclosures that have been made concevning her 
by a spirit we call Nanab.” 

‘Be it so. I mentioned this Linde de Cheve- 
na x to him, and he began to ery, and to say that 
she was the sole plague and torment of his life; 
and that as Colonel Hanger had completely failed 
to rid him of her, he would have nothing further 
to say tohim. And then I plied him with some 
questions, to all of which he replied in such a 
manner, that I became convinced there was some 
secret behind the whole affair, which he had 
hitherto had the constancy to keep close.” 

‘No doubt !—no doubt!” 

“At last he said, in a voice of great, emotion, 
‘TY will hunt the cabinet through; and if there be 
so much as a scrap of paper that will be dan- 
gerous in the hands of that woman, I will commit 
it to the flames.’” 

“‘ What cabinet?” said the Dark Woman. “ Did 
he say no more than that?” 

“You shall hear. I still encouraged him to 
speak; and then he added that the cabinet he 
spoke of was one that Lord Macartney had 
brought home from China on the occasion of his 
celebrated embassy to thet most singular empire.” 

“ You are certain of taat?” 

“Oh, quite; and I further got from him that 
the cabinet in questi.n was in a room that was 
fastened up by plan's and nails over the door. 
Further than that, J could not learn; but upon 
inquiry among the servants, I learnt that there 
was such a room: but, as I say, it puzzled me 
to think that it conld have any connexion with 
modern events, if it had been shut up for forty 
years.” 

“Listen to me,” said the Dark Woman now, 
and still speaking in the deep, assumed voice that 
might be supposed to belong to Astorath — 
listen to me!” 

“ T am all attention.” 

“Tt may be that there are means of penetrating 
to that apparently closed up room without in any 
way disturbing the planking across its door.” 

“ That is true enough.” 

“he cabinet may be against a wall, through 
which there may be an opening to it from some 
room adjoining.” 

“Just so. I have heard of such things.” 

“ Will you, then, regardless of the seeming fu- 
tility of the search, look carefully in that cabinet, 
to which you must find access in some way, it 
matters not how, and tell me if in it there are 
any documents connected with the fate of Linda 
de Chevenaux, or her son?” 

“T will.” 

‘“'Then shall our compact be fulfilled.” 

‘ And in regard to this Allan Fearon ?” 

‘He shall die.” 

‘You promise me that ?” 

‘Most truly.” 
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“Then I will say to you this much, Astorath. 
I feel assured, from what the Regant said, that I 
shall find in that cabinet something deeply in- 
| teresting concerning Linda de Chevenaux: and 
| if so, I will band all such matters to you on the 
| morning of the execution of Allan Fearon.” 

Filer. 27 

“Yes: here, in this house. 
and keep faith with you.” 

“ And § will trust you. Away now; I have 
the spirit: of both earth and air to attend to. 
Away! away!” 
| “Farewel!” said Sir Hinckton Moys—‘ fare- 
well!” . 
| Sir Hinck‘on Moys made his way down the 
| staircase, and the street door opened just as he 

reached it in that mysterious and silent way, 

which seemed as if it had some strange sympathies 
with the will uf Astorath. 

“Tt is well,” said Moys to himself, when he 
had reached the street, and the door had closed 
behind him—‘‘it is well that through the agency 
of this man Astorath, I shall procure the destruc- 
tion of Allan Fearon; but if there be anything in 

| the Chinese cabinet, or in any other, which shall 
' become a State secret of importance, I must take 
the liberty of keeping it for my own purposes, and 
not surrender it for those of that charlatan of 
Soho.” 

And the Dark Woman, notwithstanding it 
wou'd seem that she was trusting Sir Hinckton 
Moys, was not in reality doing so. 

The moment she heard the outer door of the 
house close aftet him, she clasped her hands tightly 
together, as she said, ‘*No, no, treacherous and 
untruthful man; 1 will nottrast you. It may be 
that in that cabinet you speak of there is a some- 
thing that may suit my pi\rposes by the informa. 
tion it may give me, but s i” 


I will come to you 


vill myself seek it. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK MAKES AN ESCAPE OVER 
i THE HOUSE-TOPS. 


WE left Sixteen-stringed Jack in what would 
| seem to be rather a perilous position on the house- 
tops of Martlett’s Court and Bow Street. 

That position would certainly have been one of 
viry great peril to any one less accustomed to 
such adventures than Jack. 

But strong, clear-headed, and active as he was, 
he did not think much of having to traverse the 
i 
| 


._Toofs of a few houses, in order to effect his escape 
from the intimacy of Mr. Townshend, the Bow 
Street runner. 

The principal peril, indeed, that was likely to 
beset Jack was in the slippery state of the tiles 
and slates, in consequence of the severe frost, 
which still continued. 

. But still that danger, serious as it was, could 
be avoided by care. 

Jack found it easy enough to get over the roofs 
of the two or three’ houses close to that in which 
Marian Gray resided; but then he came to rather 
an awkward chasm, formed by a hollow between 
the roof of the house he was upon and its neigh- 
bour. 
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To jump over this opening would not be diffi- | 
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cult, but, by the shining aspect of the roof he 
would have to light upon, Jack saw that it was 
covered with a coating of ice. 

A slip, then, would be death, as he might fall 
the whole depth to some old yards, which he 
could just dimly see far below him. 

Taking that view of the case, then, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack determined upon making his way 
into the house he was on, through one of the attic 
windows, and trusting to good fortune to escape. 

Sliding very carefully down, Jack got on to the 
parapet of the house, or rather into the gutter, 
which ran immediately inside the parapet, and . 
close to the attic windows. 

It was an object with Jack to find some attic 
that might be unoccupied, so that he could get 
into it, and so on to the staircase of the house, 
without creating any alarm. 

One attic, at the window of which there was no 
blind or curtain, seemed to present 10 him the 
very place he wanted, and he carefuily tried if 
the casement was fastened or not. 

It was fast. 

This circumstance, however, was but a slight 
and -ineffectual difficulty in the way of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, who soon got out one of the little 
diamond-shaped panes of glass from the leaden 
frame in which they were encased. 

Then he could easily pass’ his hand through 
that opening, and undo the fastening of the win- 
dow. 

And so Jack leaped lightly into the attic. 

There came a feclizy of great surprise over 
Jack as he felt a warm, pleasant atmosphere ia 
that attic, combined with the odour of some very 
delicate and delightful perfames, all of which 
must come from the lower part of the house. 

Jack closed the window at once, and fastened 
it again, and upon feeling his way towards the 
door he found that it was wide open. 

Upon passing through this open door, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack found he was upon a staircase, 
which was covered with some sort of carpet, and 
was quite soft to the tread of his feet. 

From the lower part of the house, too, there 
came the faint glow of some lights, and Jack was 
somewhat surprised likewise to hear the tinkle of 
a spinet, as the instraments which have given 
place to the modern pianoforte were then named. 

All this led Jack, of course, to the conclusion © 
that he had got into some respectably appointed 
house; and he began tv wonder who it could be 
that occupied so warm and perfumed a residence 
in that neighbourhood, which was never a very 
fashionable one, or likely to be affected by people 
with the means to induige in such luxuries, 

“« Never mind,” said Jack to himself; ‘* here I 
am, and I must make my way into the street the | 
best way I can. By fair means I will do so, if | 
they will let me; but if not, upon their heads be | 
any mischief that arises.” __ 

Jack felt for his pistols, and was satisfied that he _ 
was well armed, and that it would not be any. 
ordinary person who would succeed in staying him 
from life and liberty. 

Then he slowly and cautiously made his way 
down the attic stairs. 

When he reached the landing-place, on the 
second floor, Jack heard the notes of the spinet 
very much plaimer than before, and then, joined 
to them, came the tones of some one singing. 
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The song was a pretty little romance, and was 
nicely sung; but what attracted Jack more than 
anything towards it was, that he had once heard | 
his own dear child Lucy sing a few bars of the 
very same air in a pantomimic representation at | 
one of the theatres where she had been engaged. 

The idea then came over Jack that he had pos- 
sibly, and indeed probably, made his way into a 


vation, as that gleam of light shone through the 
open doorway on to the landing-place. 

From where he was, he could then see plainly 
two persons, who bent forward in attitudes of 
listening to what was going on below. 


woman, who, in bygone times, would certainly 
| have been at once apprehended as a witch. 


house that was inhabited by theatrical people. 
This was an agreeable idea to Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, but it was an inconvenient one, as he had 


’ soon reason to find. 


As he stood listening on the landing-place of 
the second floor of that house, he was startled by 
the sudden opening of a door of one of the rooms 
on that floor, from which there issued a gleain of 
light 

Jack had only just time to creep back a few 
paces up the attic staircase, and so escape obser- 
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The other was a young man. But about this 
“young man’s countenance, as Sixteen-Stringed 


Jack caught a glimpse of it from the light that | . 
| fell sideways upon it, there was something so ~ 


brutal and revolting, that Jack felt he was a per-_ 
son who might fairly be suspected of any amount 
_ of cold-blooded criminality. 
‘‘Whisht! whisht!” said the old woman; ‘not 
a word yet, my love!” 


““Oh, boo!” said the love,— let me go down 


, and settle him at once!” 


One of these persons was an old hag of a | 
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“No, no, my dear, no! You are too rash! He 
tvill soon come up-stairs now, and you can manage 
bim well.” 

““Do you want all that trouble?” growled the 
young man. 

“It’s a pleasure!” said the old woman,—“ I 
tell you it’s a pleasure! I will hold the pail, and 
you can do as you have done before—open his 
throat with your knife.” 4 

“Ha! ha! I can fancy it’s my old trade of 
sheep-killing in the slaughter-houses !” 

“To be sure !—to be sure!” 

The tinkle of the spinet formed a strange 
accompaniment to these expressions of intending 
murder; but Sixteen-stringed Jack had not many 
minutes left him in which to reflect upon what he 
had heard, for a door was suddenly opened on the 
floor below, and a soft, beautiful voice said, ‘‘I 
cannot tell you how much I love you; but be 
assured that the night will not pass more impa- 
tiently to you than it will to me!” 

“You make me very happy indeed,” replied 
another voice—and that was the voice of a man; 
and by the tones of it Jack could imagine that it 
Selonged to a gentleman. 

“IT hope to do so,” added the female voice. 
‘* Be assured that, to-morrow, when we reach my 
estates, and we are married, all will be well.” 

‘*T am the happiest of men.” 

“‘ Nay, rather say, my dear Cornet, that Iam the 
happiest of women.” 

There was then the unmistakable sound of a kiss, 
after which the gentleman, or Cornet, as he had 
been called, said, ‘Good night! good night! May 
heaven keep watch over you!” 

“Amen!” said the lady; ‘and over you like- 
wise. You will find your sleeping room on the 
floor above this. You have but to open the first 
door you come to, and you will be right.” 

““ A thousand thanks—a thousand thanks! It is 
$0 very—very strange ” 

‘‘ What is strange, dear Cornet ?” 

‘That I feel so sleepy.” 

“Nay; it is late” 

““But I am accustomed to late hours at times, 
and never felt so overcome with sleep as now. 
it’s very strange, but I feel as if it were quite a 
fabour to keep my eyes open for a moment.” 

‘*Then go to rest,” said the female voice. 

“YT will, Belinda—I will.” 

“Hi! hi! hi!” laughed the old hag now who 
was on the landing. ‘‘ He will soon sleep sound 
enough.” 

“Yes,” growled the repulsive looking young 
man. 

“T will say that for Belinda, that she manages 
them well, and puts in the sleeping powder 
capitally to the wine. Ha! ha!” 

“* Good—night—night! That is, lam so very 
sleepy, I can hardly see my way, or feel my way. 
Good night, Belinda; good—good night !” 

- “ Good night.” 

Tumbling up the stairs like a drunken man, 
with the full effects of some powerful opiate 
stealing over him, there came a young man in an 
undress military uniform. 

The light that came from the open door of 
some room on the first floor streamed up the stair- 
ease, and that which came from the room on the 
second floor, from which the two persons who 
yeemed intent on committing murder had emerged, 
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seemed to light up the form of the young officer, 
as he ‘came slowly to what they intended should 
be his death. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack no longer doubted that 
he had got into one of those mysterious and ter- 
rible houses which are to -be found in all large 
cities, and in which the unwary are lured to their 
destruction. 

That murder was intended was but too evident. 

What then was the best course for him, Jack, 
to pursue? 

There were the murderers. 

There was the approaching victim. 

Who else might be in the house, or what sort of 
force he might have to encounter, Jack had no 
means of knowing, nor did he caleulate. All he 
had to do was what he at once determined upon 
doing. That was, to save the young officer trom 
the terrible situation into which some folly had 
plunged him. 

To draw one of his pistols was the work of a 
moment, and then Jack was on the point of 
stepping forward to the rescue, when the old hag 
spoke. 

‘ Whisht! whisht! Keep back, my love!” she 
said to the young man. ‘ Let him come into the 
room. He will be down at once!” 

“To be sure he will.” 

‘He is dying with sleep.” 

* All right !” 

They both retreated into another room-on the 
game floor; but they left the door of the first 
room that they had come out of open, as a kind 
of invitation to the young officer to enter it. 

The light, too—sleepy and confused as he was— 
would guide and attract him into that apartment, 
where, no doubt, he would quickly have been 
with the dead. 

But now the opiate which the Cornet had taken, 
and which had been administered to him in wine 
by the lady who played upon the spinet, and 
who was named Belinda by her companions above, 
took so great an effect upon him, that for the last 
half-dozen steps up the staircase his feet seemed 
as if they had been changed to lead. 

It was only by grasping the balustrades that 
he could, so to speak, pull himself up to the 
landing-place. 

He kept murmuring some words as he pro- 
ceeded, the meaning gf which Sixteen-stringed 
Jack could scarcely catch, so indistinctly were 
they uttered. 

“Yes, yes! Fortune—fortune at last with 
Belinda—with one whom I can love—can love! 
This sleep—this heavy—heavy, strange sleep |” 

The young officer reached the landing, and 
then he fairly stumbled and fell partially on to 
his. knees, ; 

Jack sprang forward in a moment, and with 
two strides, neither of which made the slightest 
noise, he reached the side of the young officer. 

To lift him in his arms was the work of a‘mo- 
ment to Jack, and then, as he Japsed into a deep 
and helpless sleep, Jack sprung up about half a 
dozen steps of the attic stairs with him, and laid 
him down in such a way that he could not slip, 
and then left him. 

All this was the noiseless work of a moment or 
two, and then Jack was back on the landing of 
the second floor. 

He saw into the room, the’ door of which was 


' man. 


Ppen, and it was empty, so far as human oceu- 
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“Eh? I-—It’s very odd—I don’t feel him 


pants went; but it contained a bed, and such | The bed! Are you sure he is here?” 


usual furniture as might be expected to be found 
in a second-rate house, 

A candle was burning on a table in the centre 
of the room, 

It was the first care now of Jack to blow out 
that candle, and then all was darkness. He pre- 
tended to half tumble over a chair, and imitating 
the voice of the sleepy officer, he said, ‘‘ Never— 
never was so overdone with sleep in all my life! 
Belinda was not sleepy, andI am! She is beau- 
tiful—beauti—beau ? 

Jack threw himself on to the bed, and it 
creaked beneath his weight. 

In another moment, then, he took care to slip 
off it on to the side which was farthest from the 
partition which separated that room from the one 
that acjoined it. 

The room was very dark now, but yet as Jack 
kept his eyes fixed in the direction from which he 
expected his enemies to come, he could see a dim, 
oblong opening in the wall, which was lighter 
than the rest of it. 

That was the opened door of communication 

in the wall between the back room in which he 
was, and the front room, into which the hag and 
her villanous companion had gone. 
_ They had no light; but in that direction the 
sky must have been lighter than in the other, and 
so the dim night radiance found its way into the 
house. 

The sound of the spinet being played to a 
. lively tune, struck Jack as being peculiarly awful 
and heartless, when the performer must have 
known so well the tragedy which was arranged to 
be acted above. 

“Ts he quiet ?” said the hag. 

“ Quite.” 

** Whisht!” 

Jack breathed hard, to induce the idea that 
he was in a sound sleep. He took hold of the 
side of the bedstead, too, and made it creak 
slightly. 

‘He does sleep, but is restless,” said the young 
“Don’t you hear?” 

“* Yes, my dear, I hear; but it’s all well!” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about that! How came 
the light out ?” 

“He put it out. 

“ce No.” 

Jack kept his hand upon the butt of one of his 
pistols, and resolved that that young man with 
the villanous countenance should have the benefit 
of the two bullets it contained, so soon as a light 
should be brought. 

But the old hag, after a few moments, spoke 
again. 

‘No need of'a light,” she said: “ give me your 
knife.” 

“ What for?” 

“JT will do it. Iknow the bed so well, that I 
shall be able to reach his heart with it quite easy. 
Where is your knife?” : 

“ Here.” 

“ That’s a love!” 

Jack shook the bedstead again, and uttered low 
moans, as of a person disturbed in his sleep. 

‘He is very restless,” said the young man, “I 
will hold him, mother.” 

Tt will be as well.” 


Have you a match ?” 


“Sure, ask you 2” 

“Ah!” 

“What's that ?” 

** Nothing—he was getting up, mother. That's 
all. I have thrown him down. Mind my hands. 
Feel below his throat before you strike, 
him.” 

‘‘ What's the matter with you, my dear?” 

“The matter? What should be the matter ?” 

‘You speak so oddly.” - 

“Do 1?” 

“Yes, my dear. And if I did not know you 
for my own Jobel, I should fancy you a stranger.” 

“Hal ha! That’s good!” 

Well might the old hag think that there was 
some slight alteration in the voice of her son. — 

The fact was, the last few observations she had 
been listening to were in the voice of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack; and notwithstanding the imitation 
was tolerably good, the extreme familiarity of 
the old woman with the voice of her son, enabled 
her to detect the slight difference of intonation. 

It was by one of those ready and expert actions, 
which by their very audacity ensure success, that 
Sixteen-stringed Jack had succeeded in alter- 
ing the whole aspect of affairs with regard to the 
contemplated cold-blooded murder of the young 
ofkicer. 

When the hag’s son had stooped over the bed 
for the purpose of holding the victim, and had 
uttered the interjectional remarks we have re- 
corded, he had come so close to Sixteen-stringed 
Jack that the latter had no difficulty in grasping 
him by the throat, and in so holding him with 
such a concentrated grip, that he would soon 
have been past all further criminality without 
the assistance of the old woman. 

“Now,” said Jack, “why don’t you settle 
him ?” 

“I’m faint-hearted!” said the old woman. 

“Stuff! It’s not the first, by a good many!” 

“T know that. But you, you know, my love, 
generally do this part of the business.” 

“Never mind ; it’s time there was a change.” 

‘¢ Well, you do speak odd!” 

“Nonsense! What's come over yon? Mind 
my hand! Are you all right now 2” 

46 Yes.” 

There was an awful sound—a stifled shriek, 
and the knife had found its way to the heart of 
the murderer. 

“It’s done!” said the hag. ‘Come away!— 
come away! Let him bide till morning. Be~ 
linda has the travelling-trunk, and it will pay 
us well enough—to say nothing of the body, that 
Dr. Short will give a fair price for.” 

“I'm coming!” said Jack. 

A sickening sensation was about his heart; for, 
in all his adventures, he had never been so close 
to a deliberate murder in his life: Not that the 
criminality was his, for he had but acted the part 
of an agent to Divine justice; yet the circum- 
stances were fearful and sickening, and Jack 
began to regret that he had not adopted some 
other mode of putting a stop to the work of 
murder, which, no doubt, was a habit in that 
house. 

Jack came round the bed, and in the dim light 
which was in the room he reached the door about 
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the same time as the old woman; but he laid his 
hand upon her shoulder aud prevented her from 
going further; and then stepping before her into 
the faint, artificial light which streamed up the 
staircase from the open drawing-room door, he 
turned abruptly towards her as he exclaimed, 
““Wretch !—disgrace to humanity and your sex! 
you have failed; and the murder you have com- 
mitted is not the one you contemplated!” , 

So utterly taken by surprise was the hag, that 
for a moment she lifted up her hands above her 
head, in one of which was the knife, red with the 
blood of her victim, and could not utter a word. 

Whether it was that she thought Sixteen- 
stringed Jack was an officer of justice, or the 
intended victim who had just escaped her in some 
miraculous fashion, it is impossible to say; but 
so soon as she gathered breath and strength to do 
Bo, she uttered a piercing shriek, and fell back 
into the room, as if she were struck with death. 

At that moment, and not till that moment, the 
spinet below ceased playing; the sound of that 
cry from the old woman had no doubt reached the 
ears of the heartless performer. 

All was profoundly still in the house. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack then hastily closed both 
the doors on that landing, and turned the keys in 
the locks, for he was resolved the hag should not 
escape to do more mischief, in case she should re- 
cover from the fright which had come over her. 

Scarcely had Jack accomplished this much, 
when the same soft voice which had bade the 
young officer good night in such bland accents, 
called up the stairs from the drawing room door, 
‘Mother! mother! what is it? What's amiss 
now ? is it not done?” 

‘Gracious keaven !” thought Jack. ‘'Can the 
possessor of such a voice as that be a murderess ?” 

Jack's resolve had been to pay some attention 
to the slumbering young officer upon the stairs ; 
but now-he felt the necessity of some communica- 
tion with the performer on the spinet, whose atten- 
tion was so thoroughly aroused by the scream of 
the old woman. 

Jack descended the staircase from the second to 
the first floor rapidly, and when he reached the 
landing, there, seated before him, with looks of 
astonishment and affright, was a female, who, 
although past her first youth, was still exceedingly 
handsome. 

She was attired in the most costly costume, and 
jewels of great value glittered about her. 

It was from the apartment into which she re- 
ceded backwards, gazing, with an alarm which 
increased each moment, at Jack, that those soft 
perfumes, and that warm air came, which had made 
themselves manifest even in the attics of the house. 
And the apartment itself was most luxuriously 
furnisbed. Everything that could dazzle and de- 
light in the way of appointments was there to be 
found; and drawn up close to a bright and cheerful 
fire, was the spinet, which had 

*t Discoursed such eloquent music” 
while murder was doing above stairs. 

On a table, near at hand, were wines and pre- 
served fruits; and, take the place for all in all, it 
might well induce a belief that it belonged to 
ene who had the means of revelling in all the 
luxuries of existence. 


‘“‘And you are Belinda,” said Jack. ‘ Hearing 


but little, and knowing but little, of your story, I 


can yet comprehend it plainly. You are the lure, 
the decoy of the victims, which those above send 
to death.” 

The beautiful lips of Belinda parted in a half 
cry, and for a moment she seemed as if she would 
cower down at the feet of Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
and implore his mercy. But if any such intention 
had possessed her, it was but for a moment, and 
abandoning it,*she still shrunk backwards, step by 
step, until she reached a table, from which she 
snatched a pair of highly mounted silver-hilted 
pistols, and presenting them both full in the face 
of her unwelcome visitor, she said, with an un- 
natural sort of calmness, “ You will now tell me 
who and what you are, and explain the mystery 
of your presence in this house.” 

Jack felt at this moment that to hesitate was 
to cast away his life, and he did what was the 
safest thing in the world to do, although yet 
fraught with much danger. 

He made but one spring forward, despite the 
pistols, to make Belinda a prisoner. The sharp, 
ringing report of both the weapons was heard on 
the moment. One bullet passed him entirely, but 
the other grazed his cheek. 

“Now,” said Jack, ‘you have done your worst. 
Now you are my prisoner, and were it ten times 
more dangerous to myself than it will be, I will 
surrender you to justice. Murderess, your victim 
has escaped you for this once, and he lives to be 
evidence against you. The young officer whom 
you doomed to destruction, to whom you admi- 
nistered a sleeping draught, in order that he might 
the more easily fall a victim to those above, who 
were waiting to destroy him, is safe.” 

“T will confess all,” she said, with a ghastly 
look,—“ I will confess all! I do not want to 
live!” 

‘““T wish to hear no confession. Come, madam, 
be quick. I runariskin doing so; but I will take 
you out into the open street, and proclaim aloud 
your crimes, and leave you in the midst of a mob 
that will not permit you to escape their penalty. 
Come, madam, I will bave.it so!” 

‘One moment !—oh, but one moment!” 

‘Not one! Away at once!” 

“‘ Have you no mercy ?” 

‘“* Have you ever had mercy ?” 

A strange smile crossed her lips. 

‘“‘ Never!” she said. ‘‘I have, as you say, been 
the lure and the decoy; and every victim who 
has come to this house well provided with gold, 
in the fancy that flight with me would ensure his 
fortune or his happiness, has met with death.” 

“Can you in this fashion avow your guilt ?” 

“Hear me out. It is over now. I knew it 
would come to this. There is but one person to 
whom I would communicate two words before I 
die—and that is, to Linda de Chevenaux.” 

‘Who is that person? And what would you 
communicate ?” . 

‘‘ Seek her—seek her, and tell her that beneath 
the three oaks, at Dover Court, she will find a tin 
box; and in that something that will repay her 
for years of suffering. Iam faint! I am faint!” 

‘**But I do not comprehend you.” 

‘“‘ Wine!—there, but one cup of wine, and you 
may take me to the death I merit! Tell tha 
rabble in the streets of London what I am, and 
what I have done, and they will spare the law 
the trouble of my death! Wine! But one glass! 
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Not that—not that! There, on yonder buffet! 
And if you will have compassion en a soul that 
hovers on the brink of an eternity where it has 
all to dread and nothing to hope, you will wish 
me mercy, and drink but one cup to my redemp- 
tion !” 

“No!” said Jack. “I am not one of your 
deluded victims. I am not dazzled by your 
beauty, nor rendered heedless by your smiles. 
Tll neither eat with you, drink with you, nor 
consort with you!” 

“Vain, foolish man!” she said, as she went 
herself to the buffet, and poured out a glass of the 
wine,—“‘ you suspect me; and so suspecting me, I 
find I cannot kill you!” 

Her eyes flashed fire as she spoke 

“And soI find I cannot kill you,” she added 
in a screaming voice; ‘but if it be in the power 
of a disembodied spirit to haunt you, and drive 
you mad with the agony of fear, I will do so—I 
will do so!” 

Put down the glass,” cried Jack. ‘I would 
rather you suffered as you should do for your 
crimes, than escape that suffering by self-destruc- 
tion.” . 
He would have wrested the glass from her, but 
she was too quick for him, and drained it to the 
dregs. 

The crystal fell from her nerveless hand, and 
striking against the marble edge of the buffet, fell 
in fragments to her feet, and a fearful change 
came over her countenance. It was the livid hue 
of death, and, with one gasping sob, she fell to the 
floor a corpse. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was horrified. He was 
familiar with many strange scenes of mortal life, 
but death, in the aspects it had exhibited that 
night, in that mysterious house, had never mingled 
with them. 
murder and destruction in the very air he breathed. 
The soft perfume which had come upon his senses 
so deliciously upon his first entrance into that 
house, seemed now to change to the scent of 
blood. 

“T cannot—I will not stay here,” hesaid. ‘' The 
place is a horror.” 

And then Sixteen-stringed Jack would have left 
the house; for, in the confusion of ideas that the 
rapid events had produced, he, for a moment, for- 
got the young officer, whom he had left in a deep 
and unnatural sleep upon the staircase. 

**No, no,” cried Jack; ‘I must not leave him 
here. I should feel I had but half saved him, 
were I not to take him from this den of murder.” 

He ran up the stairs, and soon reached the 
narrow steps leading to the attic, on which he had 
laid the young Cornet. 

“Awake! awake! Rouse yourself, sir! Death 
and murder are around you! Arouse yourself!” 

But the narcotic was doing its work well, and 
the young officer, who, but for Jack’s interference, 
would have then been sleeping the long sleep of 
death, continued in the profound artificial slumber 
into which he had fallen, 

Sixteen-stringed Jack we know was a powerful 
man, and this young Cornet was but a youth, 
slight, slim, and. small of structure. Jack lifted 
him in bis arms in a moment, and determined not 
to stay an instant longer in that house of horrors 
than was necessary, he ran down the staircase 
with him, and reached the hall. A dim light was 
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There seemed to him now a feeling of 


there burning, which enabled Jack to see his way 
well to the outer door; but not a sound came 


from either above or below in that house, and as 
Jack issued from it with his burden, and closed 


the street door sharply after him, he came to the 
conclusion that it had been solely tenanted by the 
female who had been named Belinda, and by the 
old hag and her son, who did the work of murder 
on the upper floor. 

It was some embarrassment to Jack now to 
know what to do with the young officer, whom he 
had rescued from so fearful a death. 

It was not as if Jack was situated like any 
ordinary person who had met with such an adven- 
ture, and who might easily at once put himself in 
communication with the police, and so get rid of 
any personal trouble or responsibility. 

Jack Singleton could do no such thing as that, 
since he was himself so inimical to the attentions 
of the Bow Street runners. 

Besides, he was exceedingly anxious, now that 
he had given the warning of danger on Allan 
Fearon’s account to Marian Gray, that he should 
be able to get to the cavern on Hampstead Heath 
as soon as possible. 

He could well guess that there Lucy was wait- 
ing his return with deep anxiety. The hours 
had passed away within which he had told her 
that his return might be certainly looked for, and 
he dreaded that in her anxiety at his non-appear- 
ance she might commit some indiscretion which 
would have the effect of once again involving her 
in danger. 

All these considerations pressed heavily upon 
the mind of Sixteen-stringed Jack. 


At length, after traversing two streets with his. 


burden, and meeting no one at that dim and silent 
hour, he made up his mind to rid himself of his 
encumbrance by calling upon the watch to take 
care of the officer. 

Accordingly, Jack placed the still insensible 
young man on a door-step, with his head well 
propped against a door, and then he cried ont 
in sharp clear tones, “ Watch! watch! Hoy! 
watch, there !’” 

“ What now?” asked a sleepy watchman from 
the corner of the street, who had fairly shut him- 
self into his box, so that not the least show of hig 
lantern was visible. 

** Watch! watch!” cried Jack again. 

“ Oh, I'll watch you!” said the guardian of the 
night, ashe sallied forth. ‘ I see, my fine fellow, 
I shall have to take you up. Move on there, will 
you ?—move on!” 

“ Here is a gentleman,” said Jack, ‘* who is ill.” 
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“Yes. 
to move.” 


The watchman came up, and cast some rays | 
from his lantern upou the young officer; and ‘ 


seeing that he wore the costume of a gentleman, 
a benevolent expression came over his face as he 
said, ‘Bless you, the gent is not illa bit. He 
has been out to dinner.” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes, to be sure. I’ll take care of him. You 
need not trouble any more about him, you know. 
Vl take care of him—and whatever is in his 
pockets, too,” added the watchman in a stage 
“‘ aside” to himself. ” 


“Hark you!” said Jack. ‘My opinion is that 


He sits on this step, and seems unable \ 
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be is ill. 
the back of your coat, and you belong to the parish 


I see that you have the number 25 on 


of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. Now if you don't 
take care of this gentleman, and get him some 
medical help, I will mention you at breakfast time 
to-morrow to my Lord Ilchester. Good night !” 

Jack purposely spoke this speech in loud and 
pompous tones, so that the’ watchman was fully 
im pressed with the idea that he had some wonder- 
fully great person to deal with, 

“Your honour, it shall be done,” he said. 

‘See that it is so,” added Jack, as he at once 
now walked away, convinced that he had done all 
he could in his present circumstances for the 
young officer, whom he had most undoubtedly 
rescued from death. 

“I'm a poor fellow,” said the watchman; “ but 
I hope I knows my duty.” 

Having then carefully rifled the pockets of the 
young officer, the watchman conducted him toa 
surgeon’s door, and rung violently at the night 
bell; and there we must leave this young man, 
who, by yielding to the blandishments of the 
heartless personage in the house of murder, had 
s0 very nearly fallen a victim, - 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN EMPLOYS BINKS ON A CON-= 
GENIAL ERRAND, 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK set off at a rapid pace 
towards Hampstead; but we must leave him at 
present to get there, and regain his beloved 
daughter Lucy, as best he can, while we pursue 
a darker episode in this history than any with 
which he had to do. 

The information that had been brought to the 
Dark Woman by Sir Hinckton Moys, to the effect 
that he thought he had obtained some clue to the 
means by which he should make some discovery 
for her in connexion with Linda de Chevenaux 
and the Regent, had had a great effect upon her. 

If any remnant of pity remained in her mind in 
regard to the foul treachery which was in con- 
templation as regarded poor Allan Fearon, it was 
quite obliterated by the importance, in her judg- 
ment, of the communication that had been made 
to her. 

. Like some resolute and reckless general, who 
‘sees that he may obtain a certain advantage over 
his enemy by the sacrifice of so many lives, the 
Dark Woman saw, or fancied she saw, that by 
the sacrifice of Allan Fearon she might advance a 
step nearer to the realisation of her wishes. 

Under such circumstances, then, she did not 


hesitate a moment in making the sacrifices. 


What cared she if it involved the life of Allan 
n and the future misery of Marian Gray? 
ose appeared to her to be minor considera- 
8 in comparison with those objects which filled 
her whole heart and soul. 

It was early, then, in the morning of the day 
succeeding the last visit of Sir Hinckton Moys to 
the astrologer’ s house in Frith Street, Soho, that 
the Dark Woman sat alone in the room which 
Astorath had, no doubt, considered as specially 
that which might be called his own in the house. 

, Jt was the apartment where he prepared and 
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kept those essences and poisons, one of which he 
had, for a consideration, parted with to the Dark 
Woman herself. ’ 

This poison might or might not be the cele- 
brated agua tofana of the middle ages; but cer- 
tainly it was as efficacious, 

It was in the room, then, that was always the 
warmest in the house, and where, on shelves and 
on tables, were the numerous glass wares and odd- 
shaped pieces of pottery that make up the workin 
stock in trade of the alchemist, that Linda sat an 
made up her mind in regard to the minute par- 
ticulars of the plot which should compass the 
destruction of poor Allan Fearon. 

Up to that moment her mind had been in a 
vague and undetermined condition as regarded 
the precise means by which he, Allan, was to be 
involved in ruin, but it was absolutely necessary 
to descend to such particulars, and now she duly 
arranged them. 

A touch at a small silk cord that hung ina 
remote corner of the room summoned Felix, the 
page. 

There was the same look of -abject and perfect 
submission upon the face of thi: young girl 
towards her imperious mistress in Soho as there 
had been when she occupied her magnificent and 
fashionable house at the West End of the town. 

‘“Send him to me,” said the Dark Woman. 
“You know who I mean?” 

“ Binks, my lady ?” 

“Yes. Is he within?” 

‘Oh, yes, my lady! 
the staircase.” 

‘Rouse him, and say I want him.” 

The page went on the errand, and, in the course 
of a few minutes, the ferocious Binks made his 
appearance before the Dark Woman. 

‘“T want you,” she said. ‘I require some 
special service of you.” 

“ All’s right !” growled Binks. 

“ There is a young man—he is in my way.” 

“Tt’s as good as done!” said Binks, ‘ Only 
say who he is, and where I am likely to light on 
him !” 

“T do not want his life at your hands.” 

“Oh! what then?” 

“Do you know a man named Webber, who 
keeps a gold-lace warehouse, and who is much 
employed by the Court ?” 

‘““To be sure I do! Lor’ bless you, my lady, I 
did think to go and crack that crib some odd 
night, but it went out of my head again!” - 

“Then let it return.” — 

“Eh ?” 

“ Let it return, I say. It is my wish that you 
should make your way into that house, and take 
from the stock of valuables within it some easily 
recognised and portable articles of value.” 

Binks looked puzzled. 

‘You do not comprehend me ?” 

““Well, my lady, I do to some way. You want 
me to crack the crib?” 

“T do.” 

“Oh, then, that’s all right! 
look on that as good as done.” 

‘But that is not all. Have you forgotten that 
I told you some one was in my way?” 

“No, my lady. And all I can say is, they had 
better not come into my way! ie 

Listen! There is a young man, who is in 


I think he is asleep on 


You may just 


the employ of Mr. Webber. His name is Allan 
Fearon. It is necessary to me that, after this 
robbery is committed, it should seem to be his 
act.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“You now comprehend me?” 

“To be sure I do, my lady! I don’t see how 
to manage that part of the business, though, well. 
You see, | can crack the crib easily enough, and 
all that sort of thing, but 1 dont see how to get 
to him.” 

‘61 will tell you. He does not reside in the 
house of his employer, and you must find out 
where he does reside; and wherever that may be, 
you must find a means of conveying some of the 
more valuable property that you take from Mr. 
Webber's.” 

‘Ah, I see; and so plant it on him.” 

“ Just so.” 

“Tl do it. 
pose ?” 

- & Possibly.” 

“ All’s right, my lady; it’s as good as done. 
You saved me from the gallows-tree, and it’s only 
a proper thing that I should send anybody else 
to it you choose. I calls that putting things all 
straight again, my lady.” 

“You are right. I now leave this afiair in 
your hands, Binks; and see that it is well done. 
I rely upon you.” 

“She relies on me,” said Binks to himself, when 
he had left the room. ‘To be sure she does; 
and won't I doit? In course I will, And now 
Jet me see what’s the first dodge. Oh, ah! to be 
sure! it’s to get something to drink, to clear my 
mind, and then I shall set about it.” 

Binks did set about it. 

Beneath all his roughness and bluntness of ex- 
terior, there was a ferocious sort of craft and cun- 
ning in him, which he could call into action when 
it was required. 

And strange to say, the very means by which 
the intellect of any one else would have been ob- 
secured and clouded, only tended to render his 
more acute and active. 

That is to say, provided he did not carry those 
means a little too far. 

It was while in a state of semi-intoxication 
that this savage of civilization—if we may be 
allowed the term—was at his sharpest state in 


He'll swing for it then, I sup- 


-regard to carrying out such a diabolical affair 


as that which the Dark Woman had confided to 
him. . 
Little did poor Allan Fearon imagine that such 


terrible and unscrupulous means were at work to 


compass his ruin. i 

To be sure, he had had that warning of danger 
which had been communicated to Marian Gray by 
Sixteen-stringed Jack; but it was, after all, too 
undefined to be of much use to him.. He might 
guess, and indeed know, that it was from the 
powerful and vindictive Sir Hinckton Moys that 
danger would come; but until he should actually 
~ it, he could take no steps even to combat with 
it. 

Binks then got himself just into that, to him, 
comfortable state, when his faculties were at their 
best, and then he made his way to the direction 
of the shop of Mr. Webber. 

It was about the time when the workmen and 
the porters of the establishment came out to go to 
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dinner, and Binks soon accosted one of these per- 
sons with a familiarity which took the man by 
surprise. = 

“Why, Ben,” said Binks; ‘is that you, old 
friend? Why, how are you; and how is all at 
home ?” 

The man shook his head as he looked dubi- 
ously at Binks, 

*’ Why, don’t you know me, Ben?” 

‘My name is not Ben. You are making some 
mistake.” 

“Aw, 1? What a bad one I am to remember 
people! I thought you were Ben Castles?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” 

“Who lodges in the same house with Allan 
Fearon ?” 

“Oh, no. I lodge in St. Martin’s Lane; but 
Allan Fearon, he lodges at No. 4, Long Aere. I 
suppose you mean Allan Fearon, our clerk ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“ Ah, well, then, I don’t lodge there.” : 
_ Excuse me, then, mate,” added Binks. ‘I’m 
sorry I have troubled you; and if you would like 
to have a glass of hot punch this desperate cold 
weather, why it’s at your service.” 

‘*No, thank you,” said tha man, “I would 
rather not; but I’m obliged to you all the same, 
you know. Good day.” 

“ Good day, if you won’t drink.” 

“No, no!” 

The workman went on his way; and Binks 
then muttered to himself, ‘ So it’s No. 4, in Long 
Acre, is it, that the young spark lives at! Very 
good! That will do, I rather take it. So now, as 
I'm getting just a little confused in the upper 
floor, [ must have a drop more to drink to set me 
right again !” 

Binks was soon what he called ‘‘ set to rights 
again ;” and then he commenced making his little 
arrangements, as he called them, for a burglary 
at Mr. Webber's, the gold lace manufacturer, in 
whose employment we are aware Allan Fearon 
was. 

Those arrangements on the part of Binks, who 
was one of the most practised housebreakers in 
the metropolis, were simple and systematic. 

He made a thorough survey of the premises, 
and of the houses that adjoined them. 

Binks then came to the conclusion that it would 
be rather difficult to get into Mr. Webber’s house, 
inasmuch as it was doubtless well secured at 
night; and as Mr. Webber must be well aware 


jeweller, might be tempting, the probability was 
that some one slept on the lower part of the pre- 
mises, with whom, although a contest might be 
easy, yet it would no doubt be sufficiently noisy 
to create an alarm that would frustrate all his, 
Binks’s, efforts. 


premises of Mr. Webber, the Court gold lace- 
man, there were none to such a manas Binks in 
making an entrance to the house next door to him. 
That next door was a tailors’ trimming and 
haberdasher’s shop. The house was much older 
than Mr. Webber's, as the latter had been built 
within the past five years. 

Now, Mr. Webber might have possible control 
over the security of his own house, and might 


have adopted every mode of making that honsa 


that the character of his stock, like that of a 


But if there were any extra difficulties in” 
making a way into the well-built and well-secured — 
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secure, but he had no such control over his neigh- 
bour. 

It was that neighbour, then, that was looked 
upon by Binks as the weak point in Mr. Webber's 
defences, and through which he made up his mind 
to attack him. 

Binks strolled into the tailors’ trimming shop, 
under the pretence of matching some buttons, but 
his real object was to look at the inside of the 
shop door, and see what the fastenings were. 

“Two iron bolts,’ said Binks to himself; ‘and 
a common lock. Ah, dear me, why don’t they 
leave the door open altogether ?” 

“T don’t like the looks of that man at all, 
Maria,” said the tailors’ trimming seller to his 
wile. 

“Dear me,” said the wife, ‘I call him a fine 
man.” 

“Oh, do you?” growled the shopkeeper: “then 
I don’t; so now you know what I think!” 

“And I don’t care what you think,” screamed 
the decidedly better half, ‘‘any more than I do 
the braying of a boa constrictor !” 

‘‘ Well, that’s the first time I ever heard that a 
boa constrictor brayed.” 

‘Then take that.” 

The “that” was a dinner-plate, in which some 
halfpence were placed, which had been taken 
during the day, and as the plate hit the tailor’s 
trimming seller on the side of the head, and the 
halfpence made a terrible clatter, he caught up 
his hat and ran out of the house, round the corner 
to the ‘‘ King’s Head.” 

Binks was not aware that his visit had pro- 
duced such a fracas in the tailors’ trimming shop ; 
but he knew the man who kept it in a moment 
when he came into the “ King’s Head,” where 
Binks was himself. 

Binks was clearing his faculties with some hot 
and strong compound, which he invited Mr. Moon, 
which was the name of the discomfited shop- 
keeper, to partake of, and in the desolation of his 
gpirits he did so. 

The brief winter’s day had passed away, and 
the evening was deepening into night; but still 
Binks plied Mr. Moon with the hot and strong 
drink. 

Then ten o’clock struck. 

Moon got uneasy. 

«She will be here,” he said, ‘‘ within the next 
quarter of an hour to a certainty, if I don’t go 
home.” 

“ Stuff!” said Binks. 

“ But I tell you she will.” 

“What then ?” 

“Why, I shall have to go.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“‘ Ah, it’s all very well for you to laugh, and 
it’s quite plain to me you are not a married man.” 


“No, that Iam not; but I tell you wiat we |. 


will do, Moon.” 

“What?” 

“Get the better of your wife completely for one 
night, and you shan’t go home till twelve o'clock.” 

Moon shook his head. 

“Ah, my dear friend, you don’t know her. 
Why, if she comes here she would think no more 
of coming into this parlour, and seizing me by 
the hair of the head, and dragging me home, than 
of saying ‘ What’s o'clock ?’” 

‘But if you are not here?” 
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‘Not here ?” 

“No. Suppose you have gone.” 

‘€ Home ?” 

“No. To the ‘Conquering Hero,’ in the next 
street.” 

Sahl? 

“You see?” 

““T do!” 

Well?” 

“ Tt is surprising that I never thought of that. 
Why, of course she won't know—of course she 
can’t know where I am if I go there.” 

‘OF course not. Come on!” 

“I will!” 

“Moon, my boy.” 

“What now ?” 

“You are not half such a fool as you look.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you! And as for 
you, my dear friend, let me shake you by the 
hand.” © 

“There you are!” 

“You are the jolliest fellow I have ever known, 
and the remarkable manner in’'which you stand 
cans of egg-flip and hot purl is wonderful.” 

‘““To be sure; and I don’t do it often.” 

No?” 

“But toa friend like you—a good fellow—a 
regular fine fellow, who won’t let a termagant Wile 
get the better of him, you see,” 

“Fal hal” 

“That's it.” 

“Who's afraid? Come on.” 

Moon was just a little-the worse of the hot and 
strong drink which Binks had so liberally paid 
for ; and when they fairly got into the street, to 
go to the ‘Conquering Hero” round in the next 
street, Moon had to trust a great deal to the 
support of his new friend, Binks. 

“It’s slippery,” he said. 

“To be sure it is.” 

“Tt’s a remarkable fact, Mr. Smith,’—Binks 
had given the name Smith,—‘“it’s a remarkable 
fact, Mr. Smith, that it’s always been slippery 
while the frost has lasted.” 

“Very,” said Binks. ‘I say, Moon, how will 
you get into your house when you do go home?” 

‘‘The latch-key. I took it from behind the 
door. She will miss it, and she won't dare to lock 
and bolt me out, but Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“ What's the matter now I 

‘She will wait up.” 

Well 2” 

“ With the kitchen poker, most likely.” 

“No?” 

“She will—she will!” added Moon, beginning 
to cry. 

¥ Goi come,” said Binks, ‘‘ be of good cheer; 
and when the ‘Conquering Hero’ shuts up at 
twelve o’clock, I will go home with you.” 

‘“‘My dear friend, you really will?” 

“Honour!” 

“ And will you go in first ?—because if you do, 
I think your head looks harder than mine, and the 


| poker, if she should have it, perhaps won't hurt 


you quite so much.” 

“Vl doit. It won't hurt me at all, 
now, and be happy.” 

Moon was already too far gone with the hot and 
strong compounds, to make any resistance to what- 
ever Binks might propose as they repaired to the 
‘Cong uering Hero ;” and it was not until twelve 
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o’clock at night that Binks again sallied forth into 
the open air. 

Moon, in a very limp state, was hanging heavily 
upon his arm, and trying to sing a Bacchanalian 
song. 

‘“ Steady,” said Binks. 

‘** The vine boys, the vine,’” 
said Moon. 
‘** Fair Chloe was a charming maid, 
She lived where vire-leaves grew ; 
And ever as she drained the cup, 
She drank to me and you.’ 
Ha! ha! What do I care for Mrs. 
Nothing !—I say, nothing, Smith! 
right good fellow, 
What's that ?” 

Something had fallen with a jingling sound on 
to the pavement. 

It was Moon’s latch-key. 

“ What is it, eh ?” 

No, 24.—Dark Woman, 


Moon? 


You are a 
you are! Ha! ha! MHurrah! 
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“Your key.” 

“My key. Where? I find, Smith—I feel— 
as if—as if—if I were to stoop now, up would 
come the pavement, and hit me on the nose.” 

“Then I'll pick up the key. There! I have 
put it into'your pocket again.” 

“All's right! All’s right! Where are we, 
Smith? Isay, where are we? Tell me that?” 

‘Close at home.” 

* No—I How very odd! I see—no, I don’t 
see sSome—gsome iron bars—no, not iron bars, but 
iron rails. Why, I tell you what, Smith!” 

“ What ?” 

“You are drunk |” 

“Hal ha!” 

“Oh! it’s all very well to try and pass it off 
with a laugh; but drunk youare, Smith. Murder! 
Ah!” 

“That will do,” said Binks. 

The housebreaker had brought the unfortunate 


Moon out of his way so considerably, that in lieu : 


of being in the street where Mr. Webber’s gold 
lace establishment formed a prominent kind of 
Jandmark from which the trimming sellers shop 
could be seen, they had reached Leicester Square, 
which presented at that period a strangely different 
aspect to what it does at present. 

The old palace, now called Saville House, had 
only been just vacated by one of the cousins of 
the late king; and the interior of the square was 
at that period well kept up in its garden condition 
by shrubs and some tall and stately trees, 
brought from the royal gardens at Kew, for the 
special adornment of the ‘palace. 

The square was a fashionable one, as may be 
supposed, from a royal residence occupying so 
great a space on one of its sides; and although a 
few Jesuits and Jacobins might be lurking about, 
and even lodging in the immediate vicinity of 
Soho, yet the neighbourhood had: by no means 
degenerated into its present condition, as a place 
of refuge for the refuse of the French population, 
and the arena for the exercise of the abilities of 
reckless and unprincipled adventurers. 

But in this season the snow lay heaped up in 
huge masses around the square, and as the object 
had been to clear it both for traffic and conveni- 
ence, the gangs of labourers had been employed 
for many days throwing the snow over the iron 
railings into the interior. 

There it accumulated into many irregular 
mounds: from the midst rose the statue of the 
first George, covered with the white particles 
upon every salient point upon which they could 
fall. 


The night was gloomy, and the few flitting | 


wanderers who were shivering their way home, 
or shedding half-frozen tears at the thought that 
they had none to go to,-paid no attention to 
Binks and his inebriated companion. 

Nor did the shout of terror which Moon 


uttered, coupled even as it was with the cry of | 


murder, suffice to.induce any one to turn aside, 
and possibly involve themselves in one cf those 
street brawls or acts of violence, and probably 
bloodshed, so common at the period 

Mr. Moon was more frightened than hurt. 

Binks had merely taken hold, of him by the 
back of his neck with one hand, and by another 
convenieut portion of his apparel with the other, 
and by a slight exercise of his herculean strength, 
had sent him flying, as if discharged from some 
gigantic piece of ordnance, over the square rail- 
ings among the mounds of snow. 

And then it was that Moon had uttered the 
shout of terror, 

An instant more, and he had disappeared. 

Falling upon one of the heaps of loose snow, he 
sunk at least twelve feet in it in a moment. 

“That'll do,” said Binks. ‘There’li be a 
thaw in a few weeks, and then they'll find him, 
Now for business.” 

Whether Binks considered that up to this 
period pleasure had been the order of the day or 
not it is difficult to say; but certainly Moon would 
have dissented from that proposition as he lay 
entombed in snow, which gradually melting from 
before his breath, left him a long dreamy look- 
ing funnel through which to inhale the breath of | 


life, but through which his voice only sounded like 


a faint and distaat echo. 
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Binks whistled a popular air, as with his hands 
| in-his pockets, to protect them from the keenness 
of the frost, he made his way towards Mr. Web- 
ber’s house. - 

But not the slightest attention did Binks pay 
even to the exterior of that large, well-built, and 
well-secured establishment. 

Tt was to the half tumble-down ancient house 
of the tailors’ trimming seller, next’ door, that he 
directed his steps. 

And it may now be well supposed, from the 
quantity of hot and strong compounds which 
Binks had imbibed during the course of that 
evening, that he was in his acutest possible men- 
tal condition, inasmuch as that was the process 
by which he cleared instead of confusing his 
faculties. 

And Binks fully remembered all that Moon had 
said about the kind of reception which Mrs. Moon 
would be likely to bestow upon him on his arrival 
with the latch-key after twelve o ’elock at night. 

_ Yes! oh yes!” said Binks, as he shook his 
head. ‘That'll do.” 

Now at the opposite corner of the street stood 
a watch-box, and as the watchman had just made 
almost a superhuman effort, by walking up one 
side of the street and down the other, and inform- 
ing such of its inbabitants as were awake, or were 
trying to get to sleep, but were startled into wide 
wakefulness by the intelligence that it was ‘‘ past 
twelve o'clock, and a frosty night,” he had retired 
_ to his box, and pulling his woollen nightcap over 
| his ears, had left the world to take care of itself 
| for some four or five hours at least. 

But Binks wanted him. 

The way that Binks adopted of letting the 
| guardian of the night know that he required some 
service of him was by selecting a good sized brick 
from a stack of those commodities that was in the 
street for some repairing purpose, and flinging it 
at the watch-box, which ‘it hit, with a sound which 
awakened its tenant with a yell of alarm. 

The watchman rolled out of his box in a 
moment. Lantern, stick, rattle, coat, and a stone 
bottle, in which there was some comforting liquid, 
all at once sprawled in the snow at the feet of 
| Binks. 

‘“‘ There he goes |” said Binks. “TI saw him.” 

“Murder! Hilloa! watch! Past twelve o’clock! 
What's the matter ?” 

“They're always a doing something,” 
| Binks, ‘ those boys. 

a stone at your box.” 

“* A stone?’ said the watchman, scrambling to 
his feet; ‘‘it must have been a chimney-pot. 
Come, come, young fellow, who are you? I 
shall have to knock you down, and then take you 
u iY 
ac What! don’t you know me?” said Binks. 
i ‘¢I'm little Tommy Moon.” 

“ Little what ?” said the watchman, surveying 
Binks, six feet three, from top to toe. 

“Tommy Moon, they calls me. Don’t you 
know Mr. Moon’s, the trimming seller, opposite?” 

*“* To be sure I do.” 

““-Very well; then they let meme out to-night, 
and gave me the latch-key. But I’m so precious 
| cold, or else I don’t know the lock, that I can’t 
get the door open with it. However, it don’t 
matter. Good night, old fellow.” 

‘Come, come; that won't do for me. I see I 


said 
I do believe one of ’em flung 
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must take you up. How do I know it isn't 
burglary, bigamy, and murder. Where’s your 
latch-key ?” 

“Here it is.” 

“Then I'll go over myself, and see if it fits the 
door; and if so be as you are little Tommy, why 
they'll know you there. So come on, young fellow, 
and don’t be obstropolus.” 

Now this was just what Binks wanted, and he 
followed the watchman over the way to the 
tailors’ trimming seller’s, with a meek look of sub- 
mission. 

The watchman set down. his lantern on the 
door-step, and fitting the key to the lock, growled 
out, ‘‘Itis the key; but how you came by it, 
young fellow, I don’t know; and I dare say I 
shall have to take you to the round-house, after 
all.” 

‘Don’t, now,” said Binks. 
Charles, you know ‘i 

“None of your imprance, if you please. 
goes the door open, at all events.” 

Binks stepped aside, and with a shout which 
might be mistaken for an Amazonian war-cry, 
Mrs. Moon made a dash from the passage of the 
house, with not only the kitchen poker in her 
hand, as had been anticipated by Moon, but with 
the thick end of it in an active state of inflamma- 
tion, withdrawn as it had just been from the 
kitchen fire. . 

“ll teach you to be coming home at all sorts 
of hours in the night, you miserable wretch !” ex-: 
claimed Mrs. Moon; and at the same time the first 
intimation that the watchman had of the nature 
of the attack made upon him, consisted of the hot 


“Tt’s all right, 


There 


poker being laid at ono side of his neck, and | 


moved to and fro with a sawing motion, as 
though the object was to get his head off by that 
means as quickly as possible. 

A volley of smoke, and a strong odour of burnt 
wool and cotton, betrayed the progress of the 
incendiary attack ; and so terrified and confounded 
was the watchman, that he stood still for several 
moments, while this most uncomfortable process 
proceeded. 

“Go it!” said Binks; ‘lots of roast weal.” 

The watchman uttered a terrible cry. He 
turned, and made but one leap, six feet into the 
snow. 

‘“‘ How do you like it?” screamed Mrs. Moon. 

“Murder! fire! A engin’! a engin’!” 

The watchman fled, and Mrs. Moon, blinded by 
fury, pursued him. 

How could she see if it were a watchman, or 
her own lawful property ? Had she not been round 
to the “ King’s Head,” at ten o'clock, and found 
no Moon there?—and had she not then fretted, 
fumed, and raged for two mortal hours and a half, 
and then had she not heard the latch. key in the 
lock? How then was it likely that she should be 
discriminating in her vengeance ? 

Binks saw the watchman going at frantic speed 
down the street. PE 

He saw Mrs. Moon waving the red-hot poker 
as she pursued him; and every now and then he 
saw the watchman give a wild leap into the air, 
asa touch from the formidable weapon warned 
him what a fiery foe was in the rear. 

“Well,” said Binks, “I think that'll do, 
They’re a comin’ it rather, they are. Now for 
business. How amusing folks is, sometimes!” 
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Binks coolly-walked into the house, and closed 
the door on the inside, But first, he took care ta 
possess himself of the latch-key, in case Mrs, 
Moon should prematurely return, and possibly 
put him to inconvenience before he had concluded 
the little affair he had to carry out at Mr. 
Webber's. 

All was silent in the street, and the probability 
was that he would haye ample time, practised as 
he was in all affairs connected with housebreak- 
ing, to do all he wished, previous to meeting with 
any interruption. 


CHAPTER L. 


MR, BINKS POSSESSES HIMSELF OF SOME REMARK-= 
ABLE BOOTY. 


THE house of the tailors’ trimming seller was one 
of those pointed fronted old wooden mansions of 
Charles the First’s time—some few specimens of 
which remain in the older streets of London. 

The passage was narrow and dark, and its 
flooring about a foot lower than the ordinary level 
of the street. But Binks’s professional avocations 
had made him iolerably familiar with most 
specimens of house architecture in London; and 
he went on without fear of being able to make his 
way to those upper rooms, which would join the 
more pretentious and modern house of Mr. 


| Webber 


And now Binks paused at the foot of the stair- 


case, and taking from his pocket a very thick pair. 


of knitted socks of large size, he drew them on 
over his boots. 

Then, as he ascended the stairs, he walked close 
to the wall; for the housebreaker’s experience 
told him that by so doing, very few staircases 
creaked beneath the tread, however old they might 
be. 

Binks could not possibly say that the house 
was destitute of inhabitants, now that he had 
cleared out the Moons from their portion of the 
premises, therefore he adopted every means in his 
power of conducting the affair well and to a suc- 
cessful issue, 

He reached the landing of the first floor. 

All was profoundly dark. | 

Binks felt about carefully with his hands, and 
feund that he was in an oblong corridor, about 
fourteen feet in length and three in width, but no 
continuation of the staircase could he find. © 

Nevertheless, Binks knew very well that he 
was not at the top of the house. And now he lit 
one of those thieves’ matches, as they were then 
called, and which shed a feeble light round it for 
a few seconds. 

“ Ah, that’s it!” he said. 
you are !” 

There was a tall, narrow door to his left hand, 
and that opened almost on to a perpendicular flight 
of steps, which led to the two or three miserable 
attics on the sloping roof of the house. 

The housebreaker ascended softly—for possibly 
some servant girl or apprentice boy might be sleep< 
ing in those upper rooms. 

But not a sound indicative of anybody met his 
ears, nor the least scintilla of light came from 
under the doors of any of the rooms, 


* All's right! Here 
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This was the floor, however, from which Binks 
intended to commence operations, therefore it was 
essential to him to see that it was’ vacant. 

Nothing could exceed the artistic skill with 
which Binks was at work upon this burglary at 
Mr. Webber's, the gold lace merchant; and little 
did that individual think that his premises, weil 
secured as they were, could be liable to such an 
attack as was now being made upon them 

The attics were three in number. 

Binks crept softly to the door of the first one, 
and tried the lock. 

Tt was not fastened in any way. 

Without the slightest disturbance he opened the 
door of that attic, and put his head into the 
room. 

Then any one who couia have seen Binks at 
that moment would have thought him some re- 
markably deaf man, who was making a powerful 
effort to hear. 

He had placed a hand behind each of his ears 


in a hollow shape, so that no sound that might~ 


come from the room, or from any one within it, 
should have a chancs of escaping his perception. 

There is no doubt but that the lightest breath 
of the most profound repose would have been 
heard by him. 

But all was still. 

Binks felt quite satisfied that there was no one 
in that attic. 

He closed the door very gently; and then, with 
the same noiseless tread that had characterized all 
his movements in that house, he proceeded to the 
attic adjoining. 

With the same precautions, he opened the door 
of that room. 

In a moment, Binks felt certain that some one 
was sleeping there. 

The regular, heavy breathing of a person in 
sleep came upon his ears. 

But not by any interjectional sound, or by the 
slightest impatient movement of hand or foot, did 
Binks take any notice of the fact. 

He was quite prepared for such a contingency 
as this, 

He meant to secure the silence of whoever might 
be there. 

Now, Binks was a brutal and unscrupulous 
man, but yet he was not in love with murder for 
its own sake, and if he could succeed in what he 
had to do without it, he was willing to abstain 
from a deed of blood. 

But if not, he was just the person to persuade 
himself that there was a stern necessity, which, 
to his mind, would make the act anything but a 
matter of regret. 

He stepped carefully into the room. 

That the house was now perfectly free from 
inhabitants, with the exception of himself and 
whoever might be sleeping in that attic, Binks 
felt quite sure, and, therefore, he had no dread of 
an alarm. 

' “Hem!” said Binks. 

With a sharp cry, the person, whoever it was 
that slept in the attic, awoke. 

“ What is it? What?” said a voice, 

It was the voice of a boy. 

** Hem!” said Binks again 

“Who are you? Is it master ?” said the boy, 

Ves” 
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‘‘ Well, that’s civil.” 

‘‘T don’t know your voice.” 

“But you will sooa. And my touch, too, if 
you make any disturbance.” 

“Help !” 

** Silence !” 

“* Who are you?” 

“T want that question answered, my lad. Who 
are you?” 

“T am Mr. Moon’s shop- ‘boy, and they let me 
open here on the shavings.” 

“Kind—very! What's your name ?” 

“* Joseph.” 

“ Joseph what ?” 

“* Bunce.” 

“Very good, Joseph Bunce! Now, my boy, I 
don’t want to do you any harm whatsoever; but if 
you will have your throat cut, or the top of your 
skull stove in, why you can.’ 

“No, no! Murder!” 

‘* Perhaps so. But all you have to do is to 
keep quiet, and then nobody will do you any 
harm ; only 1 must Keep you quiet in my own 
way, you see,’ 

There was a bright little flash of light, and 
there stood Binks, revealed to the eyes of Joseph, 
with one of the thieves’ matches in his hand, the 
sudden ignition of which had produced the bright 
flash of light. 

‘“* Now for it,” said Binks. 

The boy started from his miserable bed on the 
shavings, with which the floor was littered, and 
uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Be quiet, will you ?—or—— 

The appearance of Binks was so terrifying that 
the boy almost gave himself up for lost. He was 
no longer able to control his -ears sufficiently to 
be quiet. He commenced screaming and crying 
for help in loud tones. 

“Oh,” said Binks; “so you-will have it, will 
you, eh? I must stop that throat of yours.” 

““Oh, no, no! Have merey upon me! Oh, 
don’t kill me! I will be quiet—I will be good! 
Dear, good sir, don’t kill me! Murder! murder!” 

Binks made a rush at the boy. 

“Help! Murder!” 

“Stop a bit,” said Binks. 

He paused to light, with the still burning 
match he held in his hand, a rushlight, by the aid 
of which the boy had sought the wretched attic, 
and which was on a box in one corner of the 
room. 

As Binks lit this. little bit of rusblight, and as 
it began to shed a faint and sickly lustre about it, 
the boy clung to his feet, and with tears and sobs 
begged him to spare his life. 

“You will not kill me?. Ob, spareme! Iam 
but a poor boy, dear sir! I have done no harm 
to you—no harm to anybody! I will be so quiet, 
so good! I will—I will!” 

Then the terrified boy screamed aloud. 

‘‘'That’s what you call being quiet, is it?” said 
Binks, with an oath. 

“Help! Oh, mercy!” 

Binks seized the boy by the shoulder. 
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half-ragged portion of apparel which the raffian 
got hold of was torn away in the struggle, and 
left the boy’s breast and shoulder bare. ~ 

Binks had drawn a knife from a secret pocket 
in which he kept it, and was brandishing it high 
in the air, 
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The light of the rushlight glanced upon the 
blade of the terrible weapon. 

The boy uttered one last ery, and closed his 
eyes. ; 

* Bat why does Binks now commence trembling, 
a3 though struck with a sudden palsy? Why 
does the knife drop from his right hand, and why 
does that awful look of terror shine out of his 
eyes ? 

” On the left breast of the boy there is tattooed a 
key—a regularly-shaped key, in small blue dots; 
and there it is before the eyes of Binks. There it 
is in the faint light from the rush candle—plain 
and evident to his observation. 

Binks uttered a strange sound. It was a some- 
thing between a gasp and a shout. 

“Boy! boy! boy!” 

The boy opened his eyes, and looked up into 
the face of the murderer with a shudder. 

He then saw, lying at his feet, the knife with 
which his life had been threatened. 

“Ah!” he cried; “you will not kill me? you 
have not the heart to kill me ?” 

Binks was unable to support himself upon his 
huge feet. 

With such a trembling, that it completely for a 
time prostrated all his strength, he sunk down on 
his knees to the floor by the side of the terrified 
boy. ’ 

“Speak! speak!” he said, in gasping tones. 
“Speak to me; tell me—tell me rm 

“Tell you what? Oh! I will tell you any- 
thing, if you will not kill me.” 

‘¢ Who—who From where—— What s 

Binks found a difficulty in giving utterance to 
the words that crowded to his lips. He grasped 
at his own throat, and then, in spasmodic efforts, 
he was just able to say, ‘Tell me who and what 
you are, and where you came from ?” 

“Oh, yes! I am Joseph Bunce, and I came 
from Marylebone Workhouse.” 

& Ah!” 

“No! no!” 

“What do you mean? Do yon deny it now? 
Was it not true?” 

“Yes; but I was afraid you were angry.” 

Binks seized the boy by both his hands, and 

_then he shook him to and fro, as he said, “ That 
mark on your breast? That key? Tell me how 
came you by that?” 

“Oh, yes! They told meat the workhouse that 
I was found in a small fish-basket, tied close 
with some twine, one winter’s night, close to the 
gate of the workhouse; and that my breast had 
spots of blood on it, and marks of gunpowder 
having been rubbed into this place, where the shape 
of a key had been pricked in, and so tattooed. And 
that’s all I know about it, except that the old 
pauper who found me was named Joseph Bunce, 
and so they called me the same.” 

Binks's whole frame shook with a terrible and 
strange convulsion. 

Tears gushed from his eyes, and in a high, 
cracked voice, he said, ‘Boy! boy!—child, it 
was I—it was I who marked you with that key!” 

“ You ?” 

“Yes, I! It was I who tied you up in the 
old fish-basket. It was I who placed you close 
to the gate of the workhouse.” 

* You did all that?” 

“Yes, yes—oh, yes!” 
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“ But—why—why 

“‘ Because—because the time might come when 
I should know you again.” 

‘“¢ Know me again ?” 

“Yes, yes! Because—because—boy, boy—I 
am—I am 

Binks seemed nearly choked. He tore at his 
throat with both his hands. It seemed to be im- 
possible to get the words out; but, at length, with 
a shriek, he added, ‘ Because I am your father!” 

“My father ?” 

“Yes; I am your father—your own father— 
you are my boy. The officers were after me, 
Your mother was lying dead. I scaled some half- 
dozen roof-tops with you in my arms; they had 
fired at me, and I was wounded. [I hid for eight 
hours in a half-finished drain, with you; and then 
I marked you with the tattooed key, that is now 
on your breast. I knew not what to do with 
you, and so I left you at the gate of the work- 
house as you have related. I am—I am your 
father!” 

The boy recoiled as far as he could, for he was 
on his knees, and a look of terror came over his 
young face. 

And Binks, too, was on his knees, and he was 
inclined forward, and his arms were outstretched, 
for he longed to clasp the boy to his breast. 

It was a strange spectacle that, to see the son 
recoiling from the father, and to see the father be- 
seeching the son to come to him. 

“My boy!—my boy!” moaned Binks; “ oh, 
do not—do not kill me!” 

‘¢ Ah!” cried the boy. 

“What ?—oh, what?” 

‘You would have killed me.” 

‘ No!—oh, heaven, no!” 

‘Yes, if you had not found out who I was” 

Binks let his arms drop by his sides. The grief 
upon his countenance was terrible to see. 

It was, however, but for a moment that it could 
be seen, for then the little rush-light had burnt 
itself out, and the last portion of its wick toppled 
over, and was extinguished in a small globule of 
at. 

The attic was profoundly dark. 

It was a moment, surely, of mortal agony to 
Binks, as he then knelt before his own child, and 
felt himself disowned on account of the atrocious 
act he no doubt would have committed, but that 
his eyes had fallen upon that tattooed key. 

But the boy’s heart was young and tender; and 
for many a day he had prayed for some one 
whom he could call father. 

In another moment he forgot all his terror at 
the fearful crime which Binks would have com- 
mitted. ; 

“ Father !—father!"” he cried, as he fell upon 
his breast. ‘‘My own father, I will love you 
now !—I will love you!” * 

Binks sobbed aloud, and folded his great rough 
arms about his son. 

That attic had neither the light of day, nor the 
artificial light that for short a time had dissipated 
its darkness ; but there were purer rays there than 
either the natural sunlight or the science of man 
could produce. 

The light of repentance and heart-softening was -. 
in the breast of Binks. 

The light of a chiid’s love was in the heart of 
the poor boy. , 


“ That is it!” 
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For more than a quarter of an hour a deep 
silence succeeded to all these strange and inco- 
herent words that had passed between the father 
and son, . 

Then Binks spoke. 

‘My dear boy, what are you doing here? Axo 
you happy ?” 

“Ah, no!” 

“No?” 

No, father, I am so—so—very 

‘So very what? Speak to me!” 

“So sad and lonely. No one loves me!” 

“ Ah!” 

‘“‘That, you know, father, is so terrible. 

at the workhouse it was not so.” 

oe Oh i 

‘‘No; thera were some of the poor old people 
who had seen better days, and they were alt so 
very kind to me!” 

“ But—but these people in this house? These 
Moons? What of them ?” 

The boy shuddered. 

“Ah! they ill-nse you?” 

“No, no, not that! But they are cold and 
harsh, and they starve me, and I sleep here with 
no covering ; and the winter is so dreadful a 
time.” 

**T will have their lives! 
into small shreds! I—TI 

“Father! father! I was taught at the work- 
house He 

“ What ?” 

“ Some commandments.” 

“* What are they ?” 

‘Oh, father, do not say that! 
was, ‘Thou shalt do no murder!’” 

Binks was silent for a few moments; and then 
he said gently, ‘‘ Well, well, I—I—won't! But 
{ can take you away from here, where you will 
have warmth and comfort,—and where [ can 

maka you, no doubt, useful to one who then will 
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patronise you, and make a man of you.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, I shail be so glad! 
father ?” 

“A lady.” 

“That is better still. 
I suppose ?” 

“ Well—I—a Stop!” 2 

‘¢ What do you mean, father ?” 

Binks pressed his hand over his own eyes until 
the pressure was painful. 

All at once it bad occurred to him that if he 
brought his now innocent son into the service-of 
| 


Who is it, 


Some good, kind lady, 


the Dark Woman, he could only be useful to her 
in some of her criminal projects—in some such 
matters a3 she employed him (Binks) in; and the 
heart of the housebreaker and murderer was struck 
with dismay at the idea that his son might tread 
the same guilty path which had been his own 
through life, 

“My boy,” he said, in a faint, husky voice, 
‘listen to me!” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Y cannot take you to the lady I spoke of.” 

“No?” 

‘No, my dear boy, I cannot. Nor can I take 
you anywhere. You will have to stay here. You 
will have to do the best you can—to endure 
hardships until you become a man—when, with a 
man’s labour, you see, and a man’s rights, you 
gan bo more independent.” 
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* Alas, no!” 

“That is very sad.” 

“Tt is sad; but it cannot be! 
must be an honest man.” 

“Like you, father.” 

Binks gave a strange, gasping sort of sob. 

* You weep, father. I have perhaps said some~ 
thing to pain you?” 

‘*No, no!” 

“T was afraid I had.” 

“No; it is all well! all well! ~ I am your 
father, and I ask you now, for the first time, to 
obey me, and to follow my directions.” 

““T will, father!” 

“Then you will lie down again on even this 
poor cold bed of shavings, from which I have dis- 
tarbed you; and you will close your eyes, and 
try to go to sleep.” 

“T will!” 

‘And whatever you may hear, which you may 
think strange, you will pay no attention to it. 
Yop will soon then go really to sleep, and some 
other time I may try to see you, and perhaps be of 
some service to you, but I can be of none now.’ 

‘¢T will do all that you say, father; and I will 
be ever so much happier now.” 

“You will?” 

“Oh, yes! because knowing that ! have a 
father, I shall never feel lonely again.” 

‘‘Ah!” sighed Binks. 

“But, father—dear father!” 

“ What is it?” 

“T want you to tell me my real name.” 

Binks reflected. He came to a decision in a 
few moments. “If,” he thought, “I tell him my 
real name, he will be distressed some day, when he 
may heer that I am hanged. No; I will give 
him a false one. My dear, my name is Smith.” 

“Smith, father ?” 

“ Yes; mind you don’t forget it.” 

“Oh, father! one can never forget the name of 
Smith.” 

“Very good, then; that’s the name. And 
now, all you have to do, my dear, is to lie down 
as I have bidden you.” 

“Yes, yes! Good bye, father!” . 

~The boy flung his arms around the neck of 
Binks, and rested for a few moments on his 
breaste. 

“ Go!” said the fddhebreukers and it was very 
strange how soft and gentle the voice of that 
man of many crimes was at that moment. 

No one could possibly have identified the tones 
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man who had been even the terror of the officials 
of Newgate, although loaded with chains. 
The boy, with a deep sigh, went and gently laid 
himself down again upon the shavings. | 
Binks had a dreamy notion at the moment of i 
saying some sort of prayer, only he could not ; 
recollect one. But he did say, “God bless him! eae) 
That would do. 
Then the burglar left the attic, and lit another 
of his thieves’ matches. 
There was yet the third attic to look at, and, as 
that third one was that from and in which ‘he, 
Binks, had intended to commence his operations 
upon the house of the gold lace merchant, it was 
of great importance to him to find that it was 
quite vacant. 
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would be there, because, if sach had been the case, 
the conversation that had taken place between 
Binks and his son must have disturbed even the 
deepest slumber. 

But it was by a strange sort of principle, not in 
any way to implicate his son in what he was 
about, that Binks had carefully abstained from 
even asking him if the other attic was occupied 
or not, although it would have been so easy so to 
do. 

No. There was still that virtue left even in 
the heart of that man of crime, that he was re- 
solved, so far as in him lay, to keep his own child 

ure, 

: Binks then took the same precaution in enter- 
ing the last attic of the three as he had done in 
making his way to the other two. 

It was empty. In fact, there was not the least 
appearance of it having been occupied for a long 
time, and it was quite destitute of furniture. 

It had not occurred to Binks for a single mo- 
ment to abanden the expedition on which he had 
been sent by the L‘ark Woman. 

‘She, with all her mystical power, occupied such 
a place in his imagination, that although he must 
have known perfectly well that the expedition he 
was on was, as regarded poor Allan Fearon, one of 
the most iniquitous and wicked which the mind 
of man or woman could, by any possibility, con- 
ceive, yet he had no thought of abandoning it. 

And so Binks set to work. 

He knew that one side of this attic, in which 
he now was, adjoined Mr. Webber’s house. : 

He knew, too, that inasmuch as Mr. Webber's 
house was half as high again as that old residence 
in which he was, that the attic from which he 
was now about to commence his operations was 
about on a level with the second floor of the larger 
mansion. 

And so Binks set to work. 

He had with him a good assortment of wax 
candle-ends, and he now lif one of these, and 
then he hung carefully before the casement his 
coat, so that there should be no appearance of a 
light in the attic from the street. 

Binks, from his capacious pockets, then pro- 
duced some tools’ which, although small in ap- 
parent size, and, consequently, of limited power, 
were really of such exquisite workmanship that 
they were much more useful and available for the 
sort of work he had to do than larger and coarser 
tools. 

Binks cut, in the plaster on the wall of the 
attic next to Mr. Webber’s house, the shape of a 
small door with a square top. 

It was not above two feet in width and four in 
height; but he knew that such an orifice would 
be quite sufficient for him to pass through. 

‘Lhen, with a skill and speed which, in a short 
time, made wonderful progress with the work, he 
proceeded to cut this opening in the wall. 

The attic wall was soon pierced; but the wall 
of Mr. Webber’s house was of substantial brick, 
and it presented more difficulties, 

They could, however, be scarcely called dif- 
culties to Binks. 

Soon one brick was removed; and when that 
was the case, others followed in easy and rapid 
succession. 

And all the work was done so quietly that not 


It was by no means probable that any one 
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the least alarm could possibly have been given 
to any one, 

The wall was two bricks in thickness, but 
they were soon removed, and then Binks came to 
some wood-work, which he guessed was the waing- 
coting in one of the actual rooms of Mr. Webber’s 
house, é 

The accomplished housebreaker had one tool, 
by the aid of which a circular hole was cut in 
this wainscoting of about two feet in diameter. 

It looked small for such a man as Binks to pass 
through, but he knew by experience that it would 
be sufficient. 

He lifted carefully away from the wall the 
circular piece of wainscoting, and looked through 
the opening. 

All was dark on the other side, but he felt 
quite certain he had made his way into the house 
of the gold lace manufacturer. 

In another moment he had glided like an eel 
through the circular orifice, and stood in a 
spacious apartment on the second floor of Mr. 
Webber’s house. 

Then Binks assumed that strange attitude, with 
his hands behind his ears to listen, that we have 
noticed he practised in the attics at the next door 

All was still. | 

“ That will do,” said Binks to himself, 

Then he lit one of the thieves’ matches, and 
looked carefully around him. 

The room in which he was, was evidently a 
kind of warehouse or store-room. It had many 
shelves in it, and huge cases, in which no doubt 
were stored some of the costly stock of the gold 
lace manufacturer, 

There was one case, too, in particular, which 
was enclosed by glazed doors, and within which 
Binks naturally supposed there would be some 
of the most valuable stock. 

In fact, such was the case, for in that place 
there were glass jars, containing gold and silver 
spangles of considerable value. 

Binks was perfectly well aware that the object 
of this burglarious attack upon the house of Mr. 
‘Webber was not one of plunder. In fact, he had 
such exaggerated notions concerning the wealth 
of his new mistress, the Dark Woman, that the 
desire of robbery for the sake of booty had almost 
faded away from his mind. 

It was therefore more with reflective curiosity 
than with cupidity, that Binks looked at these 
gold and silver ornaments in their glass cases. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


ALLAN FEARON STANDS IN DANGER OF HIS LIFE. 
THE instructions of Binks had been that he was to 
bring away something at once portable and easily 
to be identified, and that he was to risk nothing for 
the object of procuring a large plunder, since a 
small one would answer all the purposes required. 

What then could be better thin one of these 
glass jars of golden spangles, which glittered so 
temptingly in their case ? 

Surely they were the very things required— 
going into a small space, easily hidden, and of un- 
doubted intrinsic value. : , 

“ That'll do,” said Binks, 


With a glazier's diamond he at once got rid of 
the difficulty of the glass case being locked, and 
one of the jars of gold spangles was instantly in 
his possession. 

For an instant, then, some of the old instincts 
of the burglar, to take all he could, now that he 
had the opportunity, came over Binks as he looked 
around him in the warehouse full of glittering 
property. 

But no; his instructions had been quite clear 
and definite. It was a plot, not a robbery, he had 
to carry out, and he felt that he must be content 
with the jar of gold spangles. 

And how secure Mr. Webber thought, no doubt, 
his house, with all its property, considering the 
precautions he had taken to make it so. 

What an excellent watchman he had sleeping 
on the basement; and how admirable, expensive, 
and.secure were all his locks, bars, and bolts! But 
it had not occurred to him that the attack upon 
his property might come from above, instead of 
from below. - 

And now Binks started and listened, for there 
was certainly a sound in the house. 

The alarm, however, which came over him was 
but momentary, and he recognised in an instant 
what the sound was. . 

It was a clock striking the hour of four. 

It was time to go. The night was waning fast. 
In two hours more some of the workmen belong- 
ing to the establishment might make an appear- 
ance; and, even then, it was more than probable 
that he would have to exercise his utmost caution 
in getting clear of the house next door—since, by 
that time, surely, Mrs. Moon had returned from 
her chase of the watchman, and would be up, and 
actively awake, anticipating the arrival of her 
husband. 

‘ Yes,” said Binks again, “that'll do.” 

The jar was but a small one, although it pro- 
bably contained about a pound weight of the 
precious metal; and Binks bad no difficulty in 
carrying it safely with him through the circular 
aperture in the wall. 

Again, then, he listened in that odd way, which 
seemed to concentrate all sounds far and near to 
his particular ears. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it. A door 
was shut heavily in the lower part of the house. 

‘She has come back,” said Binks. 

Then, with a softened look, he stole to the door 
of that atvic within which slept the boy; and he 
stood trembling on the threshold of that door, and 
listened as though his liberty and life depended 
upon hearing but one sound of his existence. 

Once he laid his hand upon the lock of the 
door as though he would enter the room, but he 
hastily removed it again. 

“No, no!” he said. ‘' Enough, enough! 
suspicion—there need be no suspicion there!” 

Now we should have added that when Binks 
left Mr. Webber’s premises, he had carefally 
fitted into its place the circular piece of wood that 
had been cut out of the panel to allow him an 
entrance into the warehouse. 

To be sure, a very trivial observation of the 
wall would be sufficient to show what had taken 
place ; but still Binks had a confidence in the fact 
that many persons might make their way into 
that apartment without ever thinking of casting 
their eyes in that direction. 
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Moreover, he had plenty of time before him; 
and with a perfect coufidence that he left no 
danger behind him, he sofcdy crept down the stair- 
case of the tailors’ trimming seller’s house. 

Binks took the same precautions in descending 
that had served him in good stead in ascending, 
and the staircase gave forth no sound beneath the 
worsted socks which covered his boots. 

He reached the landing on the first floor, and 
heard no other sound than that which had already 
disturbed him. There, however, Binks came to a 
standstill, for a faint gleam of light shot up from 
the passage, and upon looking over the balustrade 
of the staircase, sufficiently to enable him to get 
a view below, he saw Mrs. Moon sitting in the 
centre of the passage, with a flat candlestick, in 
which burnt a rushlight, in one hand, and a long- 
handled carpet-broom in the other. 

She spoke not—she moved not—but, with a 
look of stoical firmness, she was evidently there 
waiting the arrival of the delinquent Moon, who 
was, no doubt, still deep in the snow in the centre 
of Leicester Square. 

Binks paused for a few moments in indecision, — 
and then the mode by which ve left the house was 
at once dramatic and effective. 

He gave a loud cough. 

Mrs. Moon started to her f. et. 

Treading then as heavily as he could, Binks | 
descended the stairs, and as he did so he pointed | 
with the finger of his out-stretched hand full in 
Mrs. Moon's face, while, with every step that he 


‘descended, he cried “ Hush!” 


Mrs. Moon was at once impressed with the con- 
sequence of keeping silence, and she gave a sym- 
pathetic start at every footfall and hush that 
came from Binks. 

The housebreaker reached the passage. 

He still pointed in the face of Mrs. Moon. 

* Hush!” he said. ‘“ Huash!”. 

“Hush!” echoed Mrs.’ Moon, in a gasping sort. 
of way. 

Binks moved sideways towards the outer door, 
and Mrs. Moon moved sideways towards the stair- 
case. The passage was narrow, and the chair on 
which se had sat was between them. tis 

Any looker on, could there have been one pre- 
sent, would have thought they were executing 
some eccentric and serious dance. 

Binks then gave a sudden jump. 

Mrs. Moon gave a scream, and clashed the 
carpet-broom and the candlestick together- 

Binks reached the street door, which his prac- 
tical hands opened in a moment. 

“Good night, mum,” he said, in one of the 
most ordinary tones. And all the mystery at- 
tending his presence, and the singular manner in 
which he had descended the stairs, vanished from 
the mind of Mrs. Moon in a montent. 

She was herself again, and thf candlestick 
flew like a cannon-shot after the retreating Binks; 
but he was gone, the door was closed, and the 
dull rattle of the tin missile against its wood-work 
mingled with the screams of Mrs. Moon. 

We must now follow Binks ypon a far more 
villanous and desperate enterprise than that 
which he had undertaken in making his way into 
the premises of Mr. Webber, the gold lace mer- 
chant. . 

He had to dispose of that small jar of gold 
spangles, and in such a manner, too, as should 
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implicate the innocent Allan Fearon in the 
robbery. 

We have already related how he had discovered 
that Allan lodged in a house in Long Acre. And 
when he knew that, the mere fact of one with such 
limited means lodging in that locality, pointed it 
out as one of those houses every room of which 
probably was let off. 

This was just the kind of house in which the 
footfall of a stranger at any hour of the night 
would create neither alarm nor surprise. 

But if Binks had been aware of one circum- 
stance, he would have felt it almost a humiliating 
task, and one far beneath his abilities, to place 
the jar of gold spangles against Allan Fearon’s 
apartment. 

A strange feeling had come over Allan early in 
the evening that some undefined danger was 
hovering over Marian Gray; and twice he had 
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called at the rooms she occupied in Martlett’s 
Court, to assure himself of her safety. 

And yet the feeling grew on him. He could not 
rest. One short sleep had brought with it dis- 
tressful images, which did not tempt him to seek 
repose again; and at the very time that Binks 
was making his way from the gold lace warehouse 
to Long Acre, Allan was in a doorway in Martlett’s 
Court, gazing up at the window of Marian Gray’s 
room, and watching a faint light that streamed 
from it. 

“No, 4,” said Binks. ‘That’s the number,” 
added he, as he reached Long Acre. 

The house was a large one; but, as Binks had 
expected, the fastening of the door was ridicu- 
lously inefficient, and by the aid of a skeleton 
key he was in the passage in a moment. 

Binks took no precautions now whatever for 
secrecy. In such a house, he knew perfectly well 
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that, as a general thing, everybody made as much 
noise as possible when they came home, let the 
hour be what if might;-so Binks, after banging 
shut the street door, walked up-stairs with 
all the independence and indifference of a lodger, 
who, by virtue of renting one room, cared not 
if he disturbed the repose of every occupant in 
the place. 

The housebreaker was a tolerably good judgs of 
London life, and he felt sure that it would be in 
the upper part of the house that Allan Fearon 


would reside. 


Passing, then, the first floor, he reached the 
landing of the second; and in pursuance of the 
plan of operations he had laid down, he dealt a 
heavy kick upon the panel of the first door that 
presented itself. 

Some screaming remonstrance in a female voice 
let him know that that was not the room he 
sought. 

Now there were four doors on this landing ; and 
it certainly seemed rather an awkward thing to 
kick at every one. in order to find out which 
was in the occupation of Allan Fearon. And 
Binks adepted a different plan; and placing his 
mouth at the keyhole of the door, at which he 
had already created an alarm, he said, “ Mr. 
Fearon is wanted immediately.” 

“You wretch!” exclaimed a voice within the 
room; ‘‘there’s no Mr. Fearon here, nor Mr. Any- 
body else. Can’t you go up to his own room, the 
first attic on the left ?”’ 

Binks was satisfied. And without thinking if 
necessary to reply, he ascended another flight of 
stairs; and then, without the least idea that he 
was so fortunate as to find Allan from home, 
Binks only wondered in his own mind whether he 
was asleep or awake. 

If the latter, he might have some trouble; but 
if the former, he relied entirely upon the silence 
and caution with which he could carry out his 
designs. 

A very slight manipulation of the key-hole of 
the door let Binks know that no key was in the 
lock; and the probability then that the room was 
empty, rose almost to a certainty in his mind. 
Still it was with extreme caution that he used 
one of the picklocks he had about him, and 
opened the door. But no sooner had he done so, 
and projected his head into the apartment, than 
he felt perfectly sure it was unoccupied. 

How long it might remain so, wa3 a matter of 
the most critical inquiry and doubt. There was 
just likewise the possibility that this might not be 
Allan Fearon’s apartment, but one in want of a 
tenant in the house. 

Binks closed the door, and in another moment 
had lit one of his little wax candle-ends. One 
glance around. him dissipated that last doubt, for 
above the chimney-piece hung a small portrait in 
crayons of Marian Gray; and on a table in the 
centre of the room lay an open book, with Allan 
Fearon’s name written on the title-page. 

The remains of a wood fire were smouldering 
in the little grate, and Binks made up his mind 
in a moment what to do with the jar of gold 
spangles, although the attic was but small, and 
there seemed no practicable hiding-place in it; for 
it will be remembered that that golden booty had 
to be hidden for a time from Allan, as well as from 
sther people, 
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The housebreaker had everything ‘about him 
necessary for such contingencies as the present. 

He tied a piece of twine round the neck of the 
jar, and left a loop dependent from it. He went 
to the little narrow attic chimney, and as high as 
his arm would reach, he fixed a nail, to which 
he hung the glittering bait. - 

“That will do,” said Binks tu. himself, in a low 
tone. “ It will not be found by any but the traps 
(officers of police); and* they will be “own uoon 
it in two minutes, when once they begin to look 
for the swag.” 

Binks had performed his errand, and the next 
best thing he felt, he had to do was to get out of 
that room, and clear of the house, as quickly as 
possible. . 

Should Aijlan Fearon return and find him there 
in the room, no doubt there would arise some con- 
test that would be anything but agreeable; for 
Ginks felt that his mission there was one that 
looked forward to a much higher class of revenge 
than could be achieved by inflicting any personal 
injury upon Allan Fearon. 

If that had been desired, or considered to be 
sufficient, if could have been done with far less 
trouble than he, Binks, had taken that night. 

He left the room at once. 

Then he again, by the aid of his false key, shot 
the lock into its socket, and turned to descend the 
atairs. 

Even as he did so, Binks heard the rapid tread 
of some young footstep ascending. 

it was Alian Fearon. 

Binks passed him on the flight of stairs that 
led from the passage to the first floor; and Allan, 
knowing so well as he did how densely the house 
was occupied, did not think it worth while to — 
make the endeavour even to identify the person 
who passed him in the dark. 

Another moment, and Binks was gone. 

Allan, with a deep sigh, reached his room. He 
was very cold, The time he had spent in gazing 
up at the windows of the attic in the occupation 
of Marian Gray had been one of inaetion; and, in 
that season of frost, half an hour so spent was 
almost sufficient to freeze the youngest blood. 

But it was not altogether the cold that was 
about him that most prominently distressed 
Allan—his heart was heavy. 

A deep and strange feeling, as if of some coming 
evil, was upon him. His spirits were depressed, 
as though the shadow of some misfortune had 
preceded its substance, and environed his heart in 
gloom. 

It was in vain that Allan Fearon tried to shake 
off the oppression of this feeling. 

There it was, and he could not successfully do 
battle against if. 

He entered his room, and Ht a candle; and 
then he paced the apartment to and fro, and tried 
to reason with himself .as regarded the—as he 
called it—morbid state of his spirits. 

‘““What have I to dread?” he said. ‘“ What 
have I to fear? Is not Marian true tome? Has 
she not promised to be mine, and will she not be 
mine, now, in a space of time that may be easily 
counted by hours? Why is it, then, that this 
heart-depression is upon me?” 

All his reasoning was in vain 

There the heart-depression was, and he eonid 
not chase it away. 


~ 
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Of course, ‘sation! knew that in Sir ETidckton 
Moys he bad an enemy; but it never occurred to 
him that even that enemy would attempt to do 
more than inflict upon him some personal injury, 
or make some effort possibly against his life; and 
with the consciousness of health and strength to 
take care of himself, and with undaunted courage, 
Allan did not view an enemy of that kind with 
any puerile alarms. . 


The kind of treachery to which he was about 


to be subjected he had no idea of, and it never 
occurred to him to suspect its existence. 

So poor Allan went to rest for the two or three 
hours that would intervene between that time of 
the night and the early hour when he would be 
expected at the warehouse of Mr. Webber. 

And Binks went home to the astrologer’s house, 
in Frith Street, Soho. 

The Dark Woman met him at the head of the 
staircase: She was attired in a large cloak of 
rich fur, which enveloped her from head to foot; 
and it is probable enough that she had kept watch 
the whole night. 

She started out of one of the side rooms on the 
first floor of the house so suddenly, that Binks 
gave a spring backwards, and nearly feil down 
the stairease in his alarm. 

a“ Speak !° ‘she cried. “Ts it done?” 

ti Tt i is. ” 

The Dark Woman burst into a strange laugh, 
which, in that silent house, had a strange and 
awful ringing sound; and then, without another 
word, she returned into the room again, and left 
Biuks staring after her with amazement. 

Binks touched his forehead with his finger as 
he said, “By Jove! if I don’t sometimes think 
that she is just a little Eh?” 

Binks turned round, as a slight sound on the 
stairease came to his ears. 

It was the page, Felix. 

“Oh, you are up, are you?” said Binks. 

‘The page said not a word, but glided off like a 
spirit to the upper part of the house. 

**Oh, very well,’ said Binks. “I suppose, 
then, I may as wall go and get a bit of sleep, as 
everybody is si and nobody seems inclined to 
Say anything.” 

In ten minutes more, Binks, whose conscience, 
if he had any, was of most agreeable materials, 
and never troubled him, was in a sound sleep. 

- But the Dark Woman did not attempt to seek 
the repose which probably, in its calmness and 
serenity, she would never know again. 

In that large, mysterious apartment on the first 
floor of the house of the astrologer, she paced to 
and fro for hours, and she wrung her hands, and 
moaned, and uttered terriblo sighs as she did 
80. 

For the last few days her blooming countenance 


-had lost much of its beauty. The mind within 


was preying upon the mortal casket which con- 
tained it, and she was beginning to feel what she 
would not own to herself—namely, that she was 
not on the road to happiness. 

At times there would come over her the dread- 
ful question of what was it all for that she was 
thus not only sapping the springs of her own 
existence, but ruthlessly sacrificing the happi-’ 
ness and the lives of others. 

That was a terrible question to present itself to 
Linda de Shaveranx. * weg Sm 


with amore vivacity than usual, 
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It was a question which should have been asked 
and answered long ago. 

Now it was too late. 

Qh, terrible words, ‘Too late!” 

She had waded through a sea of crimes to be 
just what she was, and where she was, and what 
progress had she made to the objects which she 
had set herself to accomplish ? 

What progress had she made to happiness? 

None! none! 

And now, amid the stillness of the night, in 
that dreary house, she spoke to herself, and her 
words were terrible even to hear by herself. 

“Too late!” she said. ‘Ob, a world too late 
now! I must still be what I am—-a fate and a 
desolation. I have advanced too far! To attempt 
to retreat were madness! I can never be the 
Linda de Chevenaux that once | was!” 

She wrung ber hands a moment, but she did 
not weep. ‘Tears had long since ceased to flow 
from those vengeful eyes. 

‘Yes, yes!’ she added. “I must goon tramp- 
ling on human lives, human affections. What 
are they all to me? I must and will fulfil the 
destiny that has called me into action. I will find 
my son, I will prove his legitimacy, and he shall 
be acknowledged to be what he is in reality. If 
my own death—death by any means, let the 
torture of the process be what it might, would 
accomplish so much; ob, how gladly would I 
accept it at once, rather than pass through this 
life of agony! But that cannot be! I must 
suffer, but I must act and inflict as well as 
suffer !” 

She cast herself on to the floor; she knew that it 
was useless to seek repose in the soft and Juxurious 
bed she had in that house; now and then, she had 
found sleep on the hard boards of the floor of 
one of the rooms. 

She so found it now. 

In five minutes more, the Dark Woman had 
sunk into a deep repose. 


CHAPTER LIT. 


THE PRINCE REGENT HAS A DIFFKRENCE OF 
OPISION WITH THE PRINCE LEOPOLD AND THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALKS. 


THE Regent found considerable difficulty in 
chasing from his mind the uncomfortable im- 
pression which the last adventure with the Dark 
Woman had made upon his mind. 

if, however, anything more than another would 
be likely to engage his thoughts in another channel, 
it certainly would be the state of his own family 
affairs. : 

To his ideas, that state was anything but satis- 
factory. 

It was late in the evening on that same night 


which had witnessed the successful burglary at 


Mr. Webber’s, the gold lace merchants, that the 
Regent stood, with his back to the fire, in one of 
his private apartments at Carlton House, and, 
addressed two 
veOw who were in the room. 

‘One of these persons was Sir Hinckton Moys, 

The other was the future Chancellor of Aperand, 
Mr, Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon. 
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“ Again, again,” said the Regent, as he flourished 
in his hand a letter,—“ again have I been warned 
about these—these—what shall I call them ?— 
most indiscreet-—most disgraceful night escapades ! 
Pray read this letter, Scott! Tell me honestly what 
you think of it, now.” 

The little, cunning-faced man who was thus 
appealed to took the letter, and read it half 
aloud. 


“The writer of this thinks it a duty to warn 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent that a 
hackney-coach will be at the corner of the Opera 
Colonnade, to night, at eleven o'clock, in which 
will be a foreigner of titie; and that, at that hour, 
or as near to it as convenient, her Royal High- 
ness the daughter of the Regent will reach the 
spot, and hold an interview with the occupant of 
the coach.” 


‘There!’ cried the Regent. 
say to that ?” 

The little, mean-looking man, who had read 
the letter, shook his head, but he said not a word. 

‘What do you think, Moys ?” added the Regent, 
as he turned to Sir Hinckton. 

‘*T suppose it’s a fact ?” said Moys. 

* Oh, no doubt of that!” 

‘‘Then I would make a third at the interview.” 

‘A third ?” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness, I would go my- 
self.” 


“What do you 


The lawyer shook his head. 

‘Well, Scott,” cried the Regent, “ will nothing 
induce you to speak?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Moys; “I know what will!” 

Mr. Scott looked at him with surprise, 

“What?” said the Regent. 

‘“‘ A heavy fee,” said Moys. 

The Regent laughed. 

“Since,” said Mr. Scott,—" since I have had 
the honour of being called in to advise his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, I have disregarded 
fees, and allowed my practice at the bar to be 
greatly invaded by my unprincipled competi- 
tors.” 

“Yes; but you expect the old King to die 
soon,” said Moys, coarsely; ‘‘and then you know 
that his Majesty George the Fourth, whom 
heaven preserve, will do his best to pave the way 
for your becoming Lord Chancellor.” 

Mr. Scott laughed. 

“Come, come!” said the Regent; “cease all 
this! One thing I must say, too, always struck 
me as particularly strange—and that is, that I 
never had two people at one time in whom I felt 
disposed to place any confidence, but they were 
sure to get. up a quarrel between themselves.” 

“T will never,” said the future Chancellor, 
‘quarrel with your Royal Highness’s friends.” 

“‘Nor I, when I once know them,” said Sir 
Hinckton Moys, with a bow. 

“Well, well,” said the Regent, “let there, then, 
be an end of all that. What is to be done?—I 


want to know what’ is to be done; for it is evident 
to me that Charlotte is in love with this needy 
adventurer, Leopold.” 

‘She cannot marry him,” said the lawyer. 

‘‘ Perhaps that is to be lamented,” said Moys. 
“Ab, I have thought of a plaz.” 
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‘What is it, Moys?” cried the Regent. 

“It is a hackney-coach, the letter says.” 

‘Yes, yes !” 

‘““Well, then, the coachman is of course ac- 
cessible to money. Now, I will go there before 
the hour that the Princess is to arrive, and I will 
bribe him to let me get on the box.” 

‘* Well 2” 

“And when the Princess is in the coach with 
Leopold, I will drive them here to the garden of 
Carlton House. The private gate can be opened, 
and Willes can be on the look-out.” 

“Capital!” said the Regent. ‘And that will 
give me no tronble at ail.” j 

“Not the least.” 

“T shall not have to go out into the cold.” 

‘* Not a step.” 

“But,” said Mr. Scott, ‘I doubt, you see, that 
the liberty of the subject is -———” 

“All fiddle-de dee!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, 
““where the tastes, the feelings, and the interests 
of his Royal Highness the Regent ‘are in any way 
concerned.” 

“That is a very proper sentiment, Moys,” said 
the Prince. 

The future Chancellor only bowed. 

“Then go and see to it,” added the Regent. 
‘*T am resolved that this affair shall be put a step 
to. But it was not of this altogether that I 
wanted to speak to you, Scott, about.” 

“Tam all attention to your Royal Highness's 
commands.” 

“ Well, it is said that the Princess of Wales is 
at Ostend, and is about to come to England.” 

‘‘T have heard so.” 

‘And do you believe it ?” 

“Tt is probable. The alarming state of his 
Majesty's health may induce her Royal Highness 
Caroline of Wales to think that a coronation may 
not be distant.” 

‘© Ah, that is it!” 

“Will your Royal Highness see her Royal 
Highness ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

The Regent said these words in ss decided a 
tone, that any argument upon them, or doubt that 
he fully meant them, could not be thought of for 
a moment. 

Sir Hinckton Moys then rose, and making a 
low bow, he said, ‘‘I shall have the honour, then, 
of carrying out, with your Royal Highness’s per- 
mission, the little scheme I have suggested ?” 

“Oh, certainly; by all means.” 

Moys left the room, and was soon equipped in a 
rough overcoat and strong gaiters, to defend him, 
as well from the severity of the weather, as to 
the more effectually disguise him, in case any 
one connected either with the establishment of 
Carlton House or St. James’s Palace should see 
him. 

The Regent soon, then, dismissed his confidential 
legal adviser, the future Earl of Eldon, and with 
a cloul upon his brow sought the apartments in 
which Annie Gray ruled as a queen. 

The waywardness and wilfulness of this young 
girl, perhaps, tended more to attach the Regent 
to her than as if she had a mind composed of more 
stable materials. 

Annie was always making litile disturbances 
which necessitated little temporary reconciliations, 
and as there could be no denying that she was 


very beautiful, the fickle affections of the Regent 
did not as yet seem in any respect to be straying 
from her. 

“Oh,” said Atiiie, when she saw him, “here 
you are at last! Where is the sledge ?—where is 
it, Isay? Answer me at once!” 

“My dear Annie——” 

“Stop!” 

“Stop what?” 

“Don’t call me Annie! I will not be called 
Annie! You know you agreed what I was to be, 
and I will have my title!” 

“ Well! well !” 

“Tt is not well! I am a countess! 
No! Is it a marchioness or a countess ?” 

‘s Whichever you please.” 

‘A countess, then,” 

** Very well.” 

“Ah! Now you are cross. I am the Countess 
de Blond, and you promised me a sledge, with 
eight ponies to draw it through the snow, and 
neither sledge nor ponies have been visible! What 
amItothink? I was to have had, too, a com- 
plete dress of Russian sables, and it was to be 
fastened by links, one of which was to be a ruby 
and the other an emerald. I gave you quite a 
long description of it only two days ago. Where 
is it, eh?” 

Annie accompanied this speech by various little 
pats on the face and on the top of the head of the 
Regent. 

“My dear Countess,” he said, laughingly, “ you 
shall have all you have mentioned; but, do you 
know, I have been so much annoyed lately.” 

“With me?” 

“Ob, dear, no!” 

“Then you have no business to be annoyed at 
all, George; and I won't have it!” 

“Well! well!” 

“ Oh, I forgot!” 

‘“ What? Anything else?” 

“Yes, Did you send a thousand pounds to my 
sister, at Martlett’s Court?’ 

** Now, Anni * 

** Countess !” 

‘‘ Well, then, Countess, I have not got a thou- 
sand pounds to send anywhere; and besides, 
although I have some dim idea that you did say 
something about wanting a thousand pounds sent 
to somebody, you never positively ordered it.” 

“But I do now!” 

“Very well.” 

“Send it, then.” 

te Bout——.”" 

Annie impatiently rang a bell. 

It was Willes who, with a low bow, appeared 
in answer to the summons, 

‘Give him the money, George,” said Annie ; 
‘‘ and tell him to take it at once, or I will never 
speak to you again from this moment.” 

The Regent laughed, and took a pocket-book 
from his pocket. 

* There!” he said. “One, two, and some 
small ones. Two hundred pounds, That is all 
I have.” 

“ Send that, then.” 

“Very well.” 

* Willes |” 

“Yes, Countess.” 

“Do you know Martlett’s Court 7” 

“No, Countess.” 


Stay! 
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‘You are an idiot!” 

The Regent laughed, 

“Tt leads out of Bow Street, where yon ought, 
you know, Wiiles, to be taken with chaing on 
you, and all that.” 

Willes made a wry face; and the Regent 
laughed more loudly. 

“Well, you will go there; and you will stop at 
No. 6; and go up to the top of the house, and 
ask for Marian Gray, and give her this money; 
and you won't say who it comes from, becanse— 
because Well, it don’t matter; but you will 
just leave it, and say not a word,” 

** Yes, Countess.” 

** Go, now.” 

Willes took the money, and left the room; but 
he guietly placed the notes in his pocket, and went 
to play a game at dominoes with one of the pages, 
without any more intention of troubling himeelf 


to proceed to Martlett’s Court, Bow Street, than 


to attempt a journey forthwith to the moon. 

And now we will follow the proceedings of Sir 
Hinckton Moys, who was about to carry out the 
advice he had given to the Regent in regard to 
the Princess Charlotte, and her lover, Leopold, 
who was to meet her so mysteriously at the corner 
of the Opera Colonade. 

The letter which the Regent had received was 
evidently in a female hand; and there can be 
little doubt but that there were various persons 
about the household of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, who were only too ready to give private 
information to the Regent concerning her. 

Sir Hinckton Moys made his way on foot the 
short distance from Carlton House, and he hoped 
to reach the corner of the Opera Colonade con- 
siderably before the time fixed for the appoint- 
ment. There was just a passing suspicion in his 
mind that the affair might be a hoax; and, in 
that case, he hoped that from some of the door- 
ways in the immediate neighbourhood to be 
enabled to make such observations as might save 
him from the disagreeableness of a laugh at his 
expense, 

Indeed, there was a faint idea agitated in the 
mind of Sir Hinckton Moys that his rival in the 
good graces of the Prince Regent, Colonel Hanger, 
might be preparing for him some little surprise 
upon this occasion. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had only ascertained the 


day previously that a certain Mrs. Fisher, who, 


was a relative—how near and in what capacity 
he could not tell—to Colonel Hanger, had keen 
appointed one of the tire-women, as they were 
called, to the Princess of Wales. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had not thought proper to 
mention this to the Regent. It was suflicient for 
him that, for the present, Colonel Hanger was in 
a species of disgrace, consequent upon his failure 
to rid the Regent of the Dark Woman; and 
although the Regent would have looked upon the 
fact of any relation of Hanger’s going into the 
service of the Princess as a sort of joining the 
enemy, so far as he was concerned, Sir Hinckton 
Moys thought he would keep the fact as a weapon 
against Hanger upon some future occasion. 

As Sir Hinckton Moys passed up Pall Mall 
all these thoughts and considerations crowded 
upon his mind; but they were soon set to flight 
by the necessity of immediate action and inime- 
diate caution, 


fiere was a hackney-coach at the corner of 
the Opera Colonade. 

But still this coach might or might not be the 
one in question, for that spot was the ‘common 
one in London at that period for assignatiers ; and 
nothing was more common than to see one, two, 
or three coaches there in waiting. 

The long covered way in front of the Opera 
House, and the narrow, gloomy passage behind it, 
which connects Pall Mall with Charles Street, 
made the place popular for the meetings of people 
who either would not, or could not, say their say 
beneath any particular roof. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was determined by- a bold 
stroke to ascertain who was the occupant of the 
coach which was driven close to the kerb-stone. 

He walked up to it without the least reserve, 
and tapped with his finger-nails against the glasa 
of the window. That glass was immediately let 
down; and Moys felt satisfied that it was Leo- 
pold, the then clandestine suitor of the Princess of 
Wales, who looked out upon him. 

“I believe, sir,” said Moys, in a feigned voice, 
‘your name is Jackson ?” 

The window was dashed up again in a moment 
without a word of reply from Prince Leopold. 

Sir Hinckton Moys smiled, and walked right 
round the coach. His object was to hold some 
private conversation with the driver. 

This, however, would be very difficult to do, 
situated as the coach was, without attracting the 
observation of the Prince, who was within it. 

Unfortunately for the purposes of Sir Hinekton 
Moys, the front of the coach had just halted past 
one of the heavy columns which supported the 
front of the Opera House; and thus, while the 
body of the vehicle was in perfect shadow, the 
coachman and the horses were as well lit up as 
one of the indifferent oil-lamps of the period could 
achieve that object. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was a man of observa- 
tion and resources. 

He was afraid each moment that the Princess 
might arrive, and that there would be no time to 
carry out the project he had conceived. 

There was but one mode of action which pro- 
mised a chance of success, and that he adopted. 

With extreme caution, he clambered up at the 
back of the coach, where, of course, he was free 
from all observation; and so, inch by inch, go to 
speak, in order to avoid any violent oscillation of 
the vehicle by his weight, he made his way on to 
the roof of it. 

The coachman had been waiting there perhaps 
half an hour; and that half-hour in the cold had 
by no means sharpened his faculties, so that Sir 
Hinckton Moys got quite up to him, and actually 
tapped him on the shoulder before he was aware of 
what had taken place. — 

The man gave asudden start, and nearly dropped 
the reins from his half-frozen hands. 

“Silence,” said Moys, ‘‘and your fortune is 
made!” f 


The coachman only answered by opening his | 


eyes much wider than usual, for he knew well 
already that he was on some mysterious errand ; 
and, therefore, anything a little more surprising 
still had not the same effect vpon him that it 
otherwise might. 

“Hold out your hand,” said Moys. 

“By hand ?” 


i 
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“Oh, I see!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys had produced a guinea, and 
the coachman, nothing loth, held out his hand to 
receive it. 

‘“One,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, as he placed 
the guinea in the expectant palm of the coachinan, 

“One, sir ?” 


“ Hold still. T'wo—three—four—five !” 


“Oh, my Jord,” said the coachman, “what am _ 


I to do?” 

“« Six—seven—eight—nine—ten !” 

“Tl do anything your worshipful majesty 
wants,” said the coachman. 

“Very well. I only want to give you a rest 
for about an hour. Leave your box, and make 
your way to the corner of Marlborough House ; 
wait there with patience, and the coach will be 
brought back to you.” 

“ Just so, your worship. I'll do it.” 

“Hold! Don’t get down that way. Crawl 
over the roof as I have done, and I will quietly 
take your place.” 

‘“‘May I stay on behind, sir?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Very good, sir.” . 

The coachman was as expert as Sir Hinckton 
Moys. He slowly crawled from the coach-box on 
to the roof of the vehicle; and although Prince 
Leopold, through the front windows of the coach, 
saw this was going on, he had not time to specu- 


late upon it before he saw, as he thought, the coach-~ 


man come back again and resume his seat. 

But he little thought it was Sir Hinckton Moys, 
a creature of the Regent’s, who now occupied that 
place upon the coach-box, and had him in his 
power. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was quite delighted at the 
success, so far, of his plans, and he waited with no 
small impatience for the arrival of the Princess 
Charlotte; for now he had no doubt whatever but 
the letter which the Regent had received was a 
perfect truth, and that this was a veritable assig- 
nation between the Prince Leopold and the Ke- 
gent’'s daughter. The cold was very intense, and 
Sir Hinckton Moys would gladly have backed the 
vehicle out of a cutting draught which came down 
the Haymarket, but that he feared to make any 
movement which might result in a discovery. 

Suddenly he heard the window on that side of 
the coach next to the Opera House let down 
sharply. 

He glanced down from the box on which he sat, 
and saw two females, muffled up in cloaks and 
hoods, at the door of the coach. 

That one of these was the Princess Charlotte, 
and the other prob:bly the tire-woman, who was 
the relative of Colonel Hanger, he had scareely a 
doubt; and. if any uncertainty upon the subject 
still lingered in his mind, it was quickly dispelled 
by the proceedings of Prince Leopold, who, stretch- 


| 


| door and jumped out on to the pavement. 

Thea one of the cloaked and hooded females— 
the shorter of the two—made a movement with 
her right hand as though she would stop him 
| from getting out, but he was already on the 

pavement, and the low bow he made at once 
| settled any question in Sir Hinckton Moys’s mind 

concerning the rank of the person whom he ad- 

dressed with such mute homage 


ing his arm out at the coach window, opened the — i 
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It was just that time of the evening when the 
streets are the clearest even of stragglers; for the 
theatres, operas, and houses of entertainment had 
not yet begun to send forth their audiences into 
the streets; but still, while this little scene was 
being enacted at the coach, several gentlemen, arm- 
in-arm, and evidently in a very lively condition, 
came strolling down the colonade. 

Their loud laughter and boisterous conversation 
sufficiently proclaimed the fact that they had dined, 
and had sallied forth, afier one of the carousals 
so common to the period, to seek for amusement 
in the streets. ; 

“‘ By Jove, my lord Marquis,” said one, * it was 
capitally done!” 

“Well,” drawled another, ‘‘I fancy it was. 


These common people are always complaining of | 


being cold; but I should think a house on fire 
ought to warm up a whole neighbourhood.” 

“Hilloa!” said the third. “ What's that? 
Found again! Tally ho! A coach! Two pretty 
women, I'll be bound; and I don’t see but one 
beau! What do you say, Sherry ?” 

“It'sa monopoly! Down with all monopolies !” 

‘“‘ Bucks have at ye all,” said another. 

They all three made a rush towards the coach ; 
but Prince Leopold had handed in the Princess, 
although he had not time to get in himself; yet 
he stood with his back against the window, con- 
fronting the half inebriated gentlemen, who now 
had reached the spot. 

‘* Hilloa, sir!” cried one. 
we are?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply; ‘but I have a hope 
that you are gentlemen; and if so, you will let 
me alone, as I am disposed todo you; but if 
not i 

Prince Leopold made a significant gesture, and 
lifted conveniently in sight the gilt hilt of a sword 
which he wore. ; 

“ Hurrah, my lord!” said one of the three 
“Tt’s better sport still! He shows fight! Now 
hark you, sir, we'll make terms with you! Let the 
fair lady give us a kiss all round, and then we're 
your humble servants, and you may go your 
way !” 

“Stand off!” said Leopold, as he half drew 
his sword. ‘‘The watch will surely protect me 
from men like you.” 

“Watch! watch!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys 
from the box, for ‘he was most particularly 
annoyed at the interruption, more especially as he 
well kiiew the three persons who occasioned it. 

““ Why there’s that rascally coachman calling 
for the watch,” said one. ‘“ Pull him down. Spit 
him, Sherry—spit him! You scoundrel, how dare 
you ¢all the watch ?” 

One of the three brawlers clambered up on the 
fore-wheel of the coach, to pull down the supposed 

_coachman, and in a moment he was face to face 
‘with Sir Hinckton Moys, who in a hissing 
whisper said to him, “ On private business of his 
Royal Highness the Regent, which you, my lord, 
it appears, impede.” 

“The deuce!” said young Lord Petersen, as he 
dropped from the wheel. 

“It's the same thing,” said Moys. 

“ Clear off, clear off! Come along, friends! I 
It’s all a 
By Jove, it's the 


“ Do you know who 


—that is, you know these people! 
mistake! 
Regent!” 


Clear off, clear off! 


} sume stupid German romances!” 
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This last word, whispered in the ear of his two 
companions, had all the effect desired, and they 
ran up the Opera Colonade in search of more con- 
genial adventures, leaving the Prince Leopold 
master of the field. 

The attendant that the Princess had brought 
with her had slunk back into the shadow of one 
of the columns at the commencement of thé affray,; 
but now that it was over, and just as Prince 
Leopold was stepping into the vehicle, she emergad, 
and coming up to the front of the coach, she 
looked up to Sir Hinckton Moys as she said, 
“Coachman, [ am to sit with you. Are you asleep 
to-night ?” 

“ Not a bit, my dear,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 
‘Come up !” 

‘* How dare you ?” said the tire-woman, as, with 
the assistance of Sir Hinckton, she clambered up 
to the coach-box,—“‘ how dare you speak to me in 
such a way?” 

“I begs your pardon, marm,” said Moys, in a 
disguised, gruff tone; ‘‘ but I wasn’t half awake, 
and I almost forget now where to drive to.” 

“ Drive to, idiot? You know your're to drive 
nowhere at all; but you're to keep the coach 
quiet here, while Miss Green and Mr. Brown have 
a little chat.” 

‘Oh, that’s it!” said Sir Hinckton Moys to 

himself. 
It took the Prince Leopold two hearty bangs of 
the door to get it close shut enongh to turn the 
handle, which was an awkward thing to do from 
the inside, 

Sir Hinckton Moys felt quite convinced that he 
had with him on the coach-box the very person 
of all others whom he would most have wished to 
see there—namely, the relative of Colonel Hanger 
who had gone into the service of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 

That the Colonel had gone over to the enemy 
—that enemy being, according to all the friends 
of the Regent, either his daughter or his wife— 
was beginning to be pretty well known to all but 
the Regent himself; but this circumstance of the 
Princess Charlotte’s tire-woman being her con- 
fidant in regard to the assignation with the 
Prince Leopold, would be sufficient to set that 
matter in its true light at once. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was pleased accordingly. 

But he would have given a great deal if he 
could but have overheard the conversation that 
took place in the coach between the Prince Leopoid 
and the Princess of Wales. 

That conversation would not, however, have 
repaid him for the trouble of listening to it, even 
if he could have heard every word of it. 

The moment the door of the coach was fairly 
shut, the Princess spoke rather sharply and 
abruptly. 

‘I think you might keep out of street quarrels, 
when you know that if I were once seen and 
known, I could never meet you again.” 

‘My charming, Princess,” said Leopold; ‘let 
me assure you that I am the last person to get 
into quarrels or brawls of any kind, I[ trust I ain 
too prudent.” 

" Or too something else.” : 

“What do you mean, my adgrable Princess ?” 

“Oh, stuff; don’t go on in that way! You are 
always repeating something you have read out of 
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“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“But I say ‘oh, yes;’ and one thing I tell 
you again, if you have forgotten it, which is that 
I will not be contradicted!” 

“ Not for worlds.” 

‘But you do sometimes in your nye way ; and 
I warn you that I won't put up with it!” 

*T am your humble slave.” 

“ You had better be!” 

“Tam, and ever shall be, give me leave to 
assure you, lovely Princess ” 

‘é Silence!” 

The Prince was silent instantly; and the 
Princess then, in a sharp querulous tone, added, 
‘‘They have been plaguing me to marry some- 
body, and I mean to say that I will have you.” 

“Oh!” 

* Silence!” 

A tap on the head with rather the hard top of 
a small flacon of scent, let Leopold know, and 
feel, too, that it was not his time to speak. 

“You must positively get yourself presented at 
Court, at once,” added the Princess. ‘There is 
to be a ball soon, provided the King is better.” 

‘‘T have been speaking to the———” 

*€ Will you be quiet ?” 

‘“* Hanoverian Minister.” 

** Silence, I say! Do you think I came here to 
listen to you? No! I have my directions and 
orders to give you, and you must listen to them!” 

“T will—I do.” 

‘You will get yourself presented, then, at the 
next levee, which the Regent, my father, will hold 
at St. James’s, and then you will get, of course, a 


. ticket for the Court ball should it take place. At 


that Court ball you will be introduced to Lady 
Charlemont, who, in turn, will introduce you to me, 
and then on the following morning I will tell the 
Regent that I have made up my mind to marry 
you.” 

“Oh, charming!” 

“Do you comprehend all that ?” 

“T do! Ido!” 

“‘T will have some one I choose for myself! I 
will not be dictated to! I will not marry any- 
body who is proposed to me! I will have my 
own way! I don’t care whether I like anybody 
or not! I won’t do what people want me!” 

“ How very right you are! How noble a sense 
of independence !” said Leopold. 

“‘ And if I thought for one moment,” added the 
Princess, her voice elevating to a half-scream,— 
‘tif I thought for a single moment that you would 
ever presume to assert a will of your own, I would 
jump out of this coach, and never address another 
word to you while I live!” 

© would never be so presumptuous.” 

“Very welll Very well! There is a rouleau 
I think you said you wanted money ?” 

The Prince, without a word, pocketed the 
rouleau which was handed to him by the Princess 
Charlotte, and then he was just upon the point of 
saying something which he thought would be at 
ouce expressive of his devotion and submission, 
when the coach gave such a lurch forward, that 
the Princess was almost flung into his arms, 

“ What's that?” she cried. ‘' What's the 
meaning of that? 

‘‘Mine Got!” said Leopold, as he at once re- 
lapsed from the tolerable English he ta into 
the patois of a German, 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


THE REGENT FINDS CARLTON HOUSE THE MOST 
DISAGREEABLE RESIDENCE IN ALL THE WORLD. 


Now Sir Hinckton Moys had just caught the 
few last words which had been uttered by the 
Princess in that high voice which sufficiently 
proclaimed the fact that that illustrious young 
lady had a temper; and he was afraid that the 
conference was about to cease, and therefore the 
necessity of immediate action was present to his 
mind, 

Sir Hinckton Moys fully expected that both 
Leopold and the Princess would make efforts to 
leave the coach so soon as they should find it in 
motion, and the only possible thing which he 
thought would prevent their doing so, would be 
to make that motion of the coach so rapid, that 
the danger of attempting to alight from it would 
be too great to undergo. 

Hence was it that Sir Hinckton Moys sum- 
moned all the means at his command to arouse 
the half-sleeping horses, and get them into a quick 
action. 

Sir Hinckton feared that the wretched whip the 
coachman had left him would be treated with the 
contempt it deserved by the miserable cattle that 
drew the hackney-coach, so, while he had been 
straining his ears to catch some words that might 
be uttered in the vehicle, he was at the same time 
preparing the means of progression. 

“What are you doing?” said the tire woman, 
with an asperity that would almost have become 
her mistress. 

“Oh, nothing, my dear!” 

“‘ How dare you call me your dear ?” 

‘Oh, very well, you are not, then!” 

“T will make you suffer for this insolence!” _ 

‘Very good.” 

“It is not very good. I will take your num- 
ber, and my cousin, Colonel Hanger, shall find you 
out, and punish you as you deserve!” 

“ Colonel Hanger did you say ?” 

“Tig. 

“ Oh, well, I am not afraid of him.” 

“ He will soon make you.” 

“ That will do, I think,” 

“ What will do?” — 

“Only this little arrangement. You see, my 
dear, that I have taken this gold scarf-pin out of 
my neck, and have, with some pains, succeeded in 
fastening it to the end of the whip-handle, so that 
it projects some couple of inches.” 

“ But what for, low wretch ?” 

“Why, you see, beautiful being, I have no 
faith in getting the horses even into a trot if I 
did not adopt some such mode of getting up an 
opinion in their minds.” 

** An opinion ?” 

“Yes, that there was something more than 
usually spiteful and energetic behind them.” 

“* But 4. 

“There, you see !” 

““Help! Murder!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys having completed his ar- 
rangements, never attempted to strike the horses 
with the whip, but he began saluting them about 
the flanks by sharp digs of the scarf-pin at the 
end of the whip-handle. 
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The success was brilliant. 

The old coach-horses started wide awake in a 
moment, and then they made that sudden plunge 
forward which disturbed the equilibrium of the 
Princess. Charlotte, and caused her to fly, like 
some great bale of goods, right into the arms of 
the Prince Leopold. 

It was that sudden movement of the horses 
likewise which induced the cries of alarm which 
had come from the lips of the tire-woman on the 
coach-box. 

Leopold would fain have cried “ Help!” and 
“Murder!” both, if he had had the power so to 
do, for the Princess Charlotte had twisted one 
hand in his cravat, and had him almost at choking 
point. 

The coach dashed on. 

Sir Hinckton Moys freely administered his goad 
to the horses, and they, terrified at the new mode 
of inciting them to progress, broke into a strange, 
rambling sort. of step, which was almost a gallop. 

No. 26.—Darx Woman, 
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“Stop! stop!” cried the tire-woman. ‘“ Stop! 
you are not to drive away. You low villain, you 
want to be the death of us all!” 

“Not at all,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, “for I 
should myself be involved in the general fate.” 

“Watch ! watch!” 

“* Be quiet.” 

“T won't. Watch! watch!” 

““ Look out!” 

“For what? what now?” 

“If you say another word, I shall feel myself 
bound to run one of the wheels against the first 
post I can see.” 

“ No, no!” 

“But I say yes, yes; and the result will be a 
very curious and entertaining exemplification of 
mechanical philosophy—matter in motion—for 
away you will go off the coach-box.” 

“J won't speak.” 

“That is wise.” 

“But, oh! tell mé———" 
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* What ?” 

‘‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To Carlton. House.” 

The tire-woman gave a scream, 

“There’s a nice post,” said Sir Hinekton Moys. 


“No, no! I am quiet—Iam quiet! I won't 
say another word!” 
“Hilloa! Driver! driver!’ cried Leopold now 


from within the coach—for by this time, as the 
Princess of Wales did not actually wish to strangle 
the man whom she had resolved to wed, she had 
let loose his cravat. ‘‘Hilloa! Driver! driver! 
Stop! What is all this?” 

The Prince Leopold succeeded in getting open 
one of the front windows of the coach, and tugged 
at the great coat which Sir Hinckton Moys wore. 

“‘ What is the matter?” said Moys. 


He gave the horses another ferocious progue 


with the scarf-pin as he spoke. 

“Stop! stop!” 

**T cannot.” 

“ Pull up,” 

“That is the same thing.” 
“What has happened ? 
want to get out. 

Stop! stop !”? 

“It is out of my power, sir; the horses are 
mad.” 

‘* Mad 2” 

“Just so. 
going at ?” 

“Tt is dreadfal.” 

“You are right, sir. This is a sort of insanity 
that takes possession of English hackney-coach 
horses at times. Itis called the pointed madness.” 

“Throw them down.” 

“They won't fall. Horses never do fall when 
they are going at such a pace as this.” 

The coach was whirled along Pall Mall, while 
this colloquy was taking place, and in a few mo- 
ments more it turned into the park, to the great 
surprise both of the Princess and of the tire- 
woman. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had taken good care, how- 


Stop the horses—I 
The lady wants to get out. 


Don’t you feel what a pace we are 


ever, that all his minor arrangements should be | 


perfect, and the gates which conducted only royal 
carriages to the park, were opened for him. 

The low garden gate entrance to Carlton House 
was soon now reached. 

Willes was there, with a large old cloak of ‘the 
Regent's carefully wrapped about him, and the 
moment he saw the hackney-coach coming along 
at good speed, he ordered the gate to be opened. 

The successful Sir Hinckton Moys gave the 
horses a last dig with the scarf-pin, and they 
dashed through the gate on to the gravel path of 
the private entrance to the Regent’s abode. 

“Ah,” said the Princess of Wales, “I know 
where we are now!” 

“Where ?—oh, where?” asked Leopold. 

“At Carlton House!” 

Carlton House? The residence of your father, 
the Regent?” 

“Just so. It is all a trick.” 

“ A what?” 

Don’t keep speaking in that stupid way, pray.” 

There was a flash of lights, and Willes, who 
had thrown off the cloak, and Sir Hinckton Moys, 
who had dismounted from the coach~-lox, and 
taken off the great coat that disguised }nim, ad- 
vanced to the coach door. 
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‘‘Who shall I have the honour to announce to 
the Regent?” he said, as he opened the coach 
door and made an ironical bow. 

“ The Princess Charlotte of Wales!” said that 
personage, as she alighted, witha look of anger 
that showed itself in every feature of her face. 

“Way for her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Leopold shrunk back in the coach. He had, 
perhaps, a faint hope that nobody would take 
any notice of him, and that he might be allowed 
to retreat along with the coach and the tire-woman. 

But he was mistaken. 

Sir Hinckton Moys still held the eoach door 
wide open, as he said, ‘I fancy there is another 
visitor to the Regent.” : z 

“‘No,” said Leopold. 

“* Yes,” said the Princess Charlotte. ‘I pro- 
pose to introduce to my father the Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg.” 

‘* Good,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. Then in a 
loud voice he added, “I have the honour to an- 
nounce the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg.” 

Leopold was very pale, but in obedience to an 
imperious command of the Princess he alighted 
from the coach. How this most extraordinary 
and enforced visit to the Regent would end he 
could not surmise; but that it might be very un- 
comfortable, he could very easily divine. 

The Princess Charlotte, however, appeared 
quite to have recovered her presence of mind. 
Like most of her family, she was not troubled 
with much sensibility or sensitiveness upon any 
subject, and now she was determined to—what 
shall we say ?—it is a common word to use in re- 
gard to a Princess, but we must use it. Her Royal 
Highness, then, was resolved to brazen it out. 

The situation was certainly a difficult one, and 
required the sort of mind that her Royal High- 
ness possessed, in common with most of her royal 
relatives, to 'earry off. 

As for the Prince Leopold, he seemed, as he 
entered that luxurious abode of the Regent, to be 
like one who left all life and hope behind him. 

The tire-woman, who was the cousin of Colonel 
Hanger, still sat on the coach-box, and thought it 
expedient now to indulge in tears. 

They were of the crocodile order of tears, though, 
and Willes only laughed as he heard the sort of 
howl with which they commenced. 

But no one paid any attention whatever now to 
this person, and she might have made her escape, 
but that her curiosity to know how the afiair 
would end, and an idea that the Princess would 
come back to the coach, soon possessed her. 

So the tire-woman-got off the coach-box, and 
as comfortably as she could, ensconced herself in- 
side the vehicle. uae 

There was a well-lighted and well-warmed hall 
or vestibule. There were two doors covered with 
crimson velvet, and studded with gold nails. 
Then there were two rooms opening the one into 
the other, and a door that opened from the second 
of them into a third, of smaller dimensions, and 
most luxuriously furnished. 

At the door of this third room stood the Regent, 
with a frown upon his brow, and his very lips pale 
with passion. sing . 

The Princess Charlotte fixed her eyes on her 
father, and never took them off his face for a 
moment, as she slowly advanced towards him. 
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The Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg followed 
him a few steps in the rear. 

The Regent did not speak. 

The silence was most awkward and embarrassing, 
but it was broken by the Princess herself, who, 
turning to the Prince Leopold, took him by the 
hand and said, “Allow me to introduce to you 
the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg.”’ 

Leopold took his cue from the Princess, and 
going forward a step, bowed down almost to his 
very boot-tops. é 

Now George, Prince of Wales, and then Regent 
of England, was, in all the outward observances of 
society, a gentleman, and probably he had already 
repented of exposing his daughter to all the ani- 
madversions upon her conduct, which, the expedi- 
tian of Sir Hinckton Moys, now that it was suc- 
cessful, was likely to bring upon her. 

The Regent then returned the bow of Prince 
Leopold, and while his face paled ali but one spot 
on each cheek, he said, ‘‘ This is so unexpected a 
pleasure, that I hardly know who most to thank 
for it.” 

Leopold muttered something that was perfectly 
unintelligible. 

The Princess spoke freely. 

““T think,” she said, ‘“‘that I shall be able to 
explain all that may require explanation.” 

The Regent elevated one arm in an oratorical 
attitude, and was evidently about to say some- 
thing which he had thought of at the moment, 
and which was probably very cutting and sarcastic, 
when with a sort of rush that sufficiently betrayed 
the state of alarm and consternation into which 
the words he had to utter had thrown him, Willes 
darted forward, and nearly trod on the toes of the 
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“Your Royal Highness— pardon me, your 
Royal Highness 4 

‘“‘ What on earth do you mean, fellow 2” 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess Caroline of 
Wales has arrived post from Dover, via Ostend, 
and is now at the gate.” 

“The Hem!” cried the Regent. 

“ My mother?” said the Princess Charlotte. 

“‘ Her mother!” gasped Leopold. 

The Regent turned slowly to Sir Hinckton 
Moys. He was ghastly pale, and his hands 
shook, as he said in a deep sepulchral kind of 
voice, that was heard distinctly in the midst of 
the general consternation of all about him, 
‘Some brandy, Moyes.” 

The Regent then staggered rather than walked 
back into the room, to the threshold of which he 
had just come to receive his daughter and the 
Prince Leopold. 

Come!” said the Princess Charlotte, as she 
took Prince Leopold by the hand,—‘ come ! 
Follow me! It will be all well now. We will 
not be of my mother’s party, and, therefore, will 
be welcome to the Regent. Come!” 

Prince Leopold followed her into that third 
room, and the door was closed behind them with 
& sharp noise. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE DAY OF ALLAN FEARON’S HAPPINESS AND 
MISERY HAS ARRIVED. 


SEVERAL of those short,*sharp wintry days of 
that terrible season have passed away. They 
were days of unalloyed happiness to Allan Fearon, 
for they were those which, when once elapsed, 
would bring that hour when he would be united 
to Marian Gray, and a world of doubts, fears, and 
apprehensions would be at an end. 

There was poverty in prospect—there were 
difficulties, and, probably, a long and arduous 
struggle with the world, on the wide waters of 
which they were about to launch the shallon of 
their fortunes; but still the prospect was bright, 
hopeful, and cheering; and if the reader ‘will 
accompany us to the Church of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, he will see, standing at the altar, on a 
most eventful Monday morning, a bridal party, in 
which he will feel deeply interested. 

The winter’s cold kept from the chill air of the 
church the usual straggling idlers from the market 
who were induced to make their way into the 
edifice when a wedding was in progress, so that 
Marian Gray and Allan Fearon were very much 
left to themselves on this important occasion of 
their lives. 

Marian had no bridesmaids. Alone, so to speak, 
this young and gentle girl stood at the altar by 
the side of him she loved. 

No fond mother, no loving sister had assisted 
Marian to make her simple preparations for that, 
her wedding day; and, perhaps, she had never 
before felt the loss of a mother’s love as she did 
on that day. How she yearned to lay her head 
on a mother’s bosom, and hear the half-whispered 
“God bless thee, my child,” for the last time; 
for henceforth she was to belong to him to whom 
she had given her heart’s best affections. 

But Marian’s was too well-regulated a mind to 
encourage reflections that must inevitably serve to 
depress her spirits, and she felt that already she 
owed a duty to him who was so soon to become 
her husband. His happiness depended upon her, 
and she must, therefore, be happy, or might he 
not think that she repented of the choice she had 
made ? 

True, there was one cause of sorrow in which 
Allan Fearon deeply sympathised with her; but 
Marian determined to remove all traces of tears 
before she met him who was indeed and in truth 
her heart’s idol. 

Again did Marian ask herself whether she was 
prepared to stand bravely by her Allan’s side, 
and fight with him the battle of life—whether 
she would, as cheerfully as might be, encounter 
the clouds that must at times obscure the fair 
horizon of their love—whether his approbation 
and his happiness would be her richest reward ? 

And unhesitatingly did her heart respond to 
these questions, “ Yes.” 

Dear Marian, surely heaven will help thee in 
these high and holy purposes? 

But now, as she stood before the altar, awaiting 
the arrival of the clergyman who was to maka 
her the happy wife of him she loved with such 
unutterable affection, a feeling, a foreboding of 
sorrow came over Marian, and she drew nearer ta 
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Allan, as if the mere fact of knowing that he 
was by her side, would re-assure her. 

Vainly she strove to account for the feeling in 
the fact of the absence of Sister Annie, whom 
she now mourned as being worse than dead to her. 

She raised her gentle eyes, and encountered those 
of Allan fixed with so much tenderness upon her 
that she knew she was understood, and was, there- 
fore, comforted. 

And the officiating clergyman arrived, and 
Marian strove to banish every thought apart from 
the solemn ceremony in which she was about to 
take so prominent a part. 

Then the ceremony commenced, hands were 
joined, and vows were registered in heaven; and 
Marian felt that those vows must never be for- 
gotten, but ever be held as sacred as they now 
sounded. 

Marian Gray and Allan Fearon are now one, 
their lot in life the same, its joys and griefs to 
share. From that moment all objects seemed 
changed even in their outward aspect to Marian. 
A new existence had begun for her. The very 
air around her had a different feel, and she seemed 
as though she had started suddenly from one life 
to another that was full of new thoughts and im- 
pulses. 

Allan looked very, very happy. 

He bent his kind and gentle gaze upon Marian, 
and could truly have said, in the words of the 
poet, 

‘* How can we ever be unhappy 
When heaven has given us faith and love ?” 

The clergyman closed his book. 

Marian rested fondly on the arm of her young 
husband, and then her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Be happy, dear one |!” whispered Allan. 

Then they both looked up, for a strange noise 
was in the outer air; and a darkness, which had 
been, moment by moment, increasing in the church 
for the past half-hour, now became much more 
noticeable. 

~The long ‘rost that had held everything in 
England im its icy clutch was giving way; but 
that giving way was preceded by a terrible down- 
fall of snow. 

It was the strange sound of the falling mass 
that made a murmuring echo in the church; and 
it was the lodgment of the frozen particles upon 
the windows that brought about the darkness 
that crept so slowly and surely over the interior 
of the sacred edifice. a 

“How dim and dark the air is, Allan,” said 
Marian. 

“ There is a storm without, dear one.” 

“It’s a-snowing,” said the beadle, “like one 
o'clock.” 

“ This way, if you please,” said the clerk of the 
church, as both Allan and Marian, in the dark- 
ness, were taking the wrong route out of the 
building. 

Then there was a loud, hoarse voice close to the 
entrance to the church. 

““You keep the door, Mouldy,” it said. ‘This 
is a good chance, I take it, to get our man.” 

‘“‘All’s right!” growled another voice. “ But, 
Mr. Lavender, you needn't have come. I could 
have gone and done this little job myself.” 

‘Do your duty, Mouldy. I don’t want any 
remarks from you.” 

Mouldy growled out something then in a very 
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dissatisfied tone; and the heavy tramp of some 
one in strong iron-clamped boots sounded on the 
pavement of the church. 

Marian shrunk back—she knew not why—-and 
clung in terror to the arm of Allan. 

“What is this?—what is this, Allan?” she 
said. 

“Nothing, dear one!—nothing! 
nothing to fear.” 

“No, no !—nothing !” 

Allan drew her arm closer within his own, and 
smiled with gentle confidence. 

‘*Come, dearest, we will now go home!” 

“Yes, Allan; home !—home!” 

Oh! what a different sound that little word 
“home” had to Marian, in comparison with what 
it had ever had before. Now, it was a home to 
be shared with one whom she loved. For long it 
had ,been but a poor place of refuge from the 
elements; aud since the departure of her sister 
Annie it had not seemed like home.’ 

They moved gently towards the church door. 

The officer, Lavender, with his red waistcoat 
just peeping over his buttoned-up coat, and a 
small brass constable’s staff in his hand, advanced 
to meet them. 

‘Allan Fearon!” he gaid. 

There was a something in the tone with which 
the officer spoke that struck a cold chill to the 
heart of poor Marian. 

Ske could not repress a cry of alarm. 

“Nay, dearest,” said Allan, “there can be no 
danger.” : 

“ Allan Fearon!” said the officer again. 

** Well, sir 2?” 

‘You are my prisoner.” 

“ Prisoner ?” 

‘“Oh, heaven!—oh, heaven! what is this ?” 
said Marian. ‘‘ What terrible calamity is this ?” 

“Prisoner ?” cried Allan again. 

“Yes. Of course, you will not be so mad as to 
give me any trouble. My name is Lavender.” | 


We have 


“ But— but what? What? Sir, it is some | 


mistake! You cannot mean me!” 

“T mean Allan Fearon, clerk to Mr. Webber, 
gold lace manufacturer.” 

“‘T am that person.” 

“I know it; and I tell you you are my prisoner 
on the charge of burglary. Mr. Webber's premises 
have been robbed, and you are charged with the 
offence.” 

‘* Robbed ? 
absurd !” 


I charged with robbery? Oh, 


“Very good, Now, young fellow, I will trouble | 
you to take my arm, and we can walk to Bow | — 


Street quietly together, you see.” 


Marian uttered a piercing cry, and clung | 


frantically to Allan. 

** Oh, no, no! she screamed. 
Sir, sir! this is some terrible mistake! You see 
this is Mr. Fearon—Mr. Allan Fearon—my Allan 
—my husband; and he cannot be guilty! Sir, 
I am his wife—his own dear wife! He is 
innocent—indeed, and in truth he is! You will 
believe me, I am sure, and you will not have the 
heart to tear him from me!” 

The Bow Street officer shook his head. 

‘It’s none of my doing, I can tell you. I have 
a warrant, that’s all I can say about it, and I 
must take my man.” 

Marian wrung her hands, and wept bitterly. 


* 


“Tt cannot be! | 
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“Tfelt it! We were 


“T know it!” she said. 
too happy—by far too happy! It wastobe! It 
did not seem as if it could be! The blow is 
struck, the dream is over, and I am desolate !” 

‘Dear Marian,” said Allan, “‘be composed. It 
is not the charge that makes the guilt. No one 
ean prove me guilty of that which never even 
entered into my imagination. This absurd charge 
will be soon disposed of, and all will be well again.” 

“ Ob, no, no!” 

“Nay, dearest, do not say no! 
heaven know my innocence !” 

“Alas, alas! my Allan, I have a thousand 
fears that are all the more terrible, because I do 
not comprehend them.” 

Allan drew her arm close in his; and, with a 
dignity that even had its effect upon the Bow 
Street officer, he said, “‘ Lead us on, Mr. Lavender. 
We will follow you.” é 

“There is no charge against the young lady,” 
said the officer. 

“ The young lady is my wife, sir,” said Allan. 

‘“‘ Well, she can go home.” 

‘‘ Here is my home,” said Marian,—‘ here, as 
close as possible to my husband’s heart!” 

Lavender felt quite puzzled at all this, for he 
had entered the church with a full conviction of 
the guilt of Allan Fearon. It seemed to him such 
an ordinary case. A clerk had robbed his master, 
that was all. But the manner and the words of 
Allan Fearon had made an impression upon him. 
Innocence, like truth, cannot be trodden out, 
although, for a time, it may be trodden down; 
and Lavender, in all his experience of the dark 
side of humanity, had never yet encountered one 
who was really criminal who looked and spoke 
like Allan Fearon. 

It was, perhaps, for this reason that he began 
to have perfect faith in Allan following him, and 
that he walked out of the church without doing 
more than cast, a casual glance bebind him as he 
said, “‘ Bow Street, if you please.” 

‘‘ Have you nabbed him?” said Mouldy. 

‘To be sure!” 

“‘ Lor’, Mr. Lavender, won't you put the darbies 
on him ?” 
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“ Why, it’s capital, you know !” 

Mouldy made a significant gesture at the side 
of his neck, to indicate that it was a hanging 
matter of which Allan Fearon was accused. 

“ Silence!” said Lavender. ‘“' He will follow.” 

“ Well,” said Mouldy to himself, “there’s no 
end of wonders in this here world! And if he 
don’t cut and run like a stack of bricks so soon 
as we gets into the market, my name’s not 
Mouldy !” 

But to the intense astonishment of Mouldy, no 
such thing took place. 

Through the rapidly-descending snow—over the 
frozen ground on which the copious shower was 
beginning to lie thickly, went Allan Fearon, with 
his Marian on his arm, to confront a charge which 
he knew nothing of, but which, in its gigantic 
proportions a3 against him, was soon to strike 
him with terror and amazement. 

“Clear the way there!” cried Lavender, as they 
reached Bow Street, and became mixed up with 
the shivering throng of loungers about the police- 
office,—‘‘clear the way! Ah, Beard! how are 
you? Godfrey, keep the door clear!” 
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“A prisoner, Lavender, my boy?” said one of 
the officers, who was clapping his hands together 
to keep some life in them. 

“Yes, yes.” 

“What's the row 2” 

“Burglary.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it? Sir Richard ig in a 
deuce of a temper to-day, I can tell you!” 

“Ts he?” 

““Qh, isn’t he! Ha! ha! 
work of the cases!” 

All this cool professional talk was terrible to 
poor Allan to hear; but it was ten times more 
terrible to poor Marian, who seemed to read the 
condemnation of Allan in every countenance. 

Then Allan paused a moment at the door of the 
police-office, and spoke to her in a low tone of 
deep and powerful feeling—‘‘ My Marian, this is 
no place for you.” — 

‘* Nor for you—nor for you, my Allan.” 

“But you see, dear, I am enforced to be here.” 

* And [!” 

“Nay; let me beg of you to go home and wait 
forme. This is all some mistake, which no doubt 
I can soon rectify. Go home, dear Marian, and 
expect me soon.” 

‘Oh, no, no! 
with you—with you even 

There was so much manifest distress in her 
tears, that little as Allan liked the idea of her 
coming into the police-office, he had not the heart 
to urge the point further; and with a deep sigh, 
he only clasped her arm close within his own, and 
entered the dark, dingy police-oflice. 

Oil lamps were burning in all the passages, and 
all the little wretched rooms which branched from 
them, and in the court itself there was a tolerable 
light from a large iron lamp, which hung from 
the ceiling. 

That was the time when the now forgotten Sir 
Richard Birnie was a magistrate, and presided at 
Bow Street. He had been a Bow Street runner, 
and was promoted to the magisterial bench from 
an idea that such a man was the most fit for 
the situation, on account of his practice among 
malefactors of all kinds. 

Sir Richard was in one of his irascible moods 
that morning, by no means an uncommon state of 
mind with him; and the Janguage he was using 
was much more in accordance with his former 
position in life than his present one. 

There was a throng of about forty persons in 
the court, but Allan Fearon was too much occu- 
pied with the care of Marian to notice who they 
were. 

If he had so noticed them he would have seen 
several faces that were familiar to him, and he 
would much have wondered what the owners of 
those familiar faces could have to testify against 
him. 

He was only too soon enlightened on that 
head. - 

Sir Richard Birnie had just, in a summary 
manner, disposed of a case, by sending the prisoner 
to gaol for three months without any evidence at 
all, when Allan Fearon was brought before him. 

“ Hilloa!” he cried; ‘‘ what’s all this, eh? what 
is this ? what has this old gaol bird done, eh? [ 
know him well enough. JI have had you beforsa 
me often enough, young fellow, I fancy, eh?” 

“No,” said Allan Fearon. 
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‘“‘Do you dare to contradict me, you scoundrel ? 
Do you know who I am, ch?” 

‘“* Yes,” said Fearon. ‘‘ You are a disgrace to 
the magisterial bench, I am sorry to say.” 

Sir Richard Birnie was struck dumb for a few 
moments with amazement, Was the world still 
in its accustomed position, and did no conyulsion 
of nature take place, when he, the great Sir 
Richard Birnie, magistrate of Bow Street, was 
told he was a disgrace? 

The turnkey looked pale and ghastly. 

The clerk got up and looked at the ceiling of 
the court, as if he fully expected it must now, as 
a matter of necessity, fall in and engulf in its 
ruins the audacious speaker. 

The silence was then broken by a roar from 
Sir Richard Birnie, whose inflated cheeks and 
purple-looking physiognomy gave sufficient in- 
dications of the storm of rage within. 

“Commit him! commit the villain!” he cried. 
‘‘Make out his committal, the scoundrel! What 
is he charged with? Commit him at once! En- 
dorse the commital with the words ‘old.offender’ 
and ‘very bad case!’ You wretch! you scoun- 
drel! you—you—you Commit him at once!” 

Sir Richard leant back in his chair, and puffed 
like a grampus in shoal water. 

“ Before I am committed,” said Allan, “I de- 
mand to know of what I am accused, and to hear 
the evidence that can be brought against me.” 

“You demand? you demand, you villain? How 
dare you demand anything but the hangman and 
a well-greased noose, eh?” 

“Tf your worship pleases,” whispered the clerk. 

“What is it?” 

““T humbly suggest to your worship that per- 
haps it would be as well to hear the evidence. 
Some of the judges are such prejudiced men, 
your worship, that they would think nothing of 
having this man, whom your worship so very pro- 
perly wishes to commit, brought up by habeas 
corpus before them, and then discharging him at 
once, if they found things were not regular.” 

“Ah!” 

“So I humbly suggest to your worship to hear | 
the case before committing him” 

‘¢ Bring it on, then,” growled Sir Richard, as he 
sat fretting and fuming, partly with the pain of an 
attack of gout, and partly with rage at Allan on 
account of the answer he had made him. 

Then, to the intense surprise of Allan, Mr. 
Webber, his late employer, stepped forward, and 
looking rather nervous and agitated, beld a letter 
in his hand. 

“ What's that?” growled Sir Richard. 

‘““Tf your worship pleases,” said Mr. Webber, 
“it is a letter I received this morning.” 

“ What's that to me?” 

“Your worship 

“Hold your tongue, sir!” 

The clerk now whispered to Sir Richard. 

“Tf you please, Sir Richard, that is the pro- 
secutor, and the letter is all azainst the prisoner.” | 

“Oh, why didn’t he say so? I thought it was | 
some ridiculous testimonial to character, or some 
stuff of that sort. Now, you sir; who are you, 
eh? Swear this man!” 

Mr. Webber was duly sworn, and deposed as 
f>llows :—“ This morning, on going to my place 
‘of business, I received this letter, which, if your 
worship pleases, I will read to you.” 


“Very. well; go on.” 
Mr. Webber read as follows :— 


és SIR, p> 
“T beg to inform you that you are being robbed 
by your clerk, Allan Fearon, and that he has 
stolen from your warehouse a glass jar full of 
gold spangles, which you will find concealed in 
the chimney of his room at No. 4, Long Acre.” 


“Ts that all the letter?” said the clerk of the 
court. 

“Yes; that is all!” 

“What did you do then?” 

“T called in Mr. Lavender, the Bow Street 
runner.” 

“Very proper—very proper.” 

“‘ And he said he would go at once to the. place 
mentioned, and search.” 

‘“'T'o be sure,” cried Sir Richard Birnie; “ and 
there he found the property, and you swear to it? 
A clear case! The prisoner shall be committed 
for trial, and will be hung in due course! It’s 
stealing in a dwelling! Felony !—capital felony, 
by law! Ha! ha! I think, my fine fellow, we 
have got you now. Ha! ha!” 

Allan looked confounded. 

Marian clung to his arm with cries and screams 
of consternation. 

‘‘Mr, Webber,” said Allan, “ will you allow me 
to speak to you?” 

66 Yes.” 

“No,” roared Sir Richard Birnie. 

“‘ But I will, sir,” cried Allan, in a voice that 
rang through the court. ‘‘ I claim my right to ask 
what.questions I please of those who come here to 
give evidence against me.” 

‘You scoundrel !” 

“Your worship! your worship!” whispered the 
clerk, —“‘ if I might advise your worship, I wonld 
let him speak. Give him rope enough—rope 
enough! Ha! ha! your worship—rope enough, 
you know.” 

“Well! well!” 

‘“‘ Prisoner, you may speak.” 

“T do not thank you,” said Allan, “for the 
permission ; but, Mr. Webber, I would ask you if, 
from what you know of me, you really believe 
that I have robbed you?” . 

The gold lace merchant shook his head, 

“I can only say that the spangles are mine.” 

‘“‘ Where are they, sir?” 

‘“‘ Here,” said Lavender, as he took from Mouldy 
the identical jar of gold spangles that Binks had 
stolen from the warehouse of Mr. Webber’s, and 
then hidden in the chimney of Allan Fearon’s 


| apartments in Long Acre. 


“And,” said Allan, “did you really, Mr. 


| Webber, find those ornaments in my apartment ?” 


‘1 did,’ 

‘t Good heavens !” 

‘‘And I was there, likewise,” said AYER GOR 
“ and saw them found.” 

Allan clasped his hands over his face for a 
moment or two, as though by shutting out. ex- 
ternal objects he would be able to find some clue 


| to the terrible mystery that was enveloping him 


in its fearful folds. by 

“ Ah,” said Sir Richard Birnie, ‘ we shall have 
it all out now. He will confess in a moment.” 

“ Allan! Allan!” sobbed. Marian, ‘you are 
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innocent—you are innocent! ‘Trust in heaven, 
which knows your innocence !” 

“Yes,” said Allan, as he looked proudly though 
sadly about him. ‘Yes, I am innocent, and I 
will and do trust in heaven.” 

“You can put on the depositions,” said the 
magistrate, “that the prisoner admitted his guilt.” 

“No; that would be a lie,” said Allan. 

For a moment Sir Richard Birnie looked as if 
it would give him infinite pleasure to hurl at 
Allan’s head the leaden inkstand which was be- 
fore him, 

“T deny,” added Allan, ‘in the most emphatic 
manner, all guilt. I have no knowledge what- 
ever how those gold spangles came to be in the 
place where I cannot say they were not found. 
They have been placed there by some enemy of 


' mine, in order to ensure my destruction. Ah! 
yes; I have an enemy!” 
“Stuff!” said Sir Richard Birnie, “Is the 


_ 


committal made out, Mr. Green ?” 

““Yes, your worship.” 

“Then take him away. Call the next case. 
The sessions are on, and you will dangle, young 
fellow, this day week, as sure as my name is 
Birnie. ° 

There was a rapidity of dramatic action about 


this whole affair, which was so perfectly bewil- [ 


dering to Allan Fearon and Marian, that they 
may be well pardoned for more than once doubt- 
ing its reality. 

So great a change had taken place from all the 
hopes and aspirations that had arisen in their 
minds, as they stood at the altar to plight their 
faith to each other, that it necessarily required 
time before they could realize and acknowledge 
the change as a fact. 

Poor Marian felt mentally stunned, as she 
might be physically by some wound, the full pain 
of which does not present itself until the nervous 
system has had time to recover from the first 
shock. 

It was with an instinctive sort of feeling that 
she clung to Allan; and as she did so she looked 
about her from face to face of the persons in that 
crowded court, for now a number of idlers had 
strayed in, and she would scarcely have been sur- 
prised had they all faded away, and she had found 
herself at home with her husband of an hour. 

But, alas! all this was too real. 

There was the bloated, incapable, and angry 
magistrate—there was the surprised and -half- 
regretful Mr. Webber—there were the Bow Street 
officers, indifferent as men must be who are ac- 
customed to such scenes every day of their lives, 
and to whom it was a matter of perfect indiffer- 


ence whether the accused person were guilty or | 


not. 

“Take him away—take him away! 
case!” roared Sir Richard Birnie. 

“One moment,” said Allan Fearon—and the 
tone of mingled sadness and dignity with which 
he spoke, commanded attention,—“ one moment, 
I pray you; for it shall not be said that with what 
looks but a feeble denial of my guilt I neyo | 
allowed myself to be hurried from this preliminary 
tribunal to one of a more fearful character. I am | 
innocent of this charge; and if this were my | 
latest breath, I would go with those words upon 
my lips into the presence of heaven. You, Mr. 
Webber—since the glittering property which has 


Next 


been found in my humble home, is yours,—you, 
Mr. Webber, are my prosecutor, and to you I 
appeal.” 

Mr. Webber made a gesture as though he would 
rather not hear what Allan had to say. 

“Nay, sir, 1 must speak. 1 have served you 
for some time, and faithfully. In the midst of 
property which lay portable and handy to my 
touch, I have never had a thougi.; of wronging 
you. I will not say that I resisted temptation, 
for temptation it was none to me; but here, sir, 
I declare, as I have to answer to my Maker, and 
you to yours, that I am innocent of this charge 
made against me. It may be that I may go to 
condemnation, and from that to death; but with 
this solemn declaration ringing in your ears, I 
ask you, sir, to pause.” 

“ Bow-wow-wow!” said Sir Richard Birnie ; 
‘it’s no use his pausing. ‘The case is out of his 
hands; it’s in those of the law now, and a good 
job too. Take him away, officers, and call the 
next case; we’ve had quite enough of this.” 

“ Now, young fellow,” said one of the turnkeys, 
as he placed his hand upon Allan Fearon’s 
shoulder. 3 ov nd 

“ Where ?” said Allan. 

“To Newgate.” 

Marian uttered a cry of despair, and fell sense- 
less to the floor of the court. 


CHAPTER LV. 


SHOWS THAT NEWGATE HAS TERRORS FOR THE 
INNOCENT AS WELL AS FOR THE GUILTY, 


TuHat night the innocent Allan Fearon occupied a 
cell in that gloomy prison, which rightly enough 
should strike terror into guilty bosoms, but which, 
it is sad to reflect, has too often enshrined inno- 
cent hearts, which should never have crossed its 
gloomy threshold. 

And who will say that the consciousness of in- 


| nocence disarms oppression of all its pangs? 


Better, no doubt, is it to suffer than to inflict; 
but if there be anything which can add to the 
bitterness of undeserved pangs, surely it must be 
that we should legitimately and properly escape 
all such suffering, and not that it properly follows 
our evil deeds. 

There was a sensation at the heart of Allan 
Fearon as though it would burst its confines. Ha 
felt at times as though with his unaided hands he 
could tear down the cold strong walls that sur- 
rounded him. 

And what hope had he of a release from the 
entanglements that surrounded him? Who would 
step forward to aid him? Where had he means 
to fee expensive advocates? and if he had pos- 
sessed such means in abundance, could all their 
eloquence dissipate the diabolical plot which had 
been concocted for his destruction. 

Alas! no. 

Allan Fearon is in the tvils, and higher powers 
than those that can be invoked by human beings 
must save him. : 

And Marian was desolate, The bright vision 
of the future had passed away, like an exhalation 
of the morning, leaving nothing but the rigid 
present to gaze upon. 
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But after the first burst of grief and consterna- | is some mistake—some fearful error. Perhaps 


tion was over—after she had told herself how 
lonely she was, and had cleared her heart and 
brain of those tears and sighs which were the 
natural result of such a blow of fate, Marian’s 
practical good sense and courageous spirit as- 
sumed the ascendancy. 

It was no time for weeping and for wailing— 
no time for a wringing of hands, and a shedding 
of tears. A question practical and urgent pre- 
sented itself—what could be done for Allan 
Fearon ? 

That was the question. 

That he was innocent was a thing of course, 
and that he was entangled in the meshes of some 
plot, a hint of which she had already received from 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, was evident enough. 

At the first sight this seemed a hopeful proposi- 
tion; but, upon further consideration, Marian felt 
that it was a disastrous feature in the case. 

Had this accusation been made against Allan 
Fearon because those who made it thought him 
guilty, an analysis of the circumstances might 
have shaken that belief, or some events might 
have proclaimed the guilty person. 

But being the victim of a plot, it was only too 
evident that the pursuit would not be for truth, 
but for vengeance. 

Still Marian was determined to adopt some 
course which might promise good results; and 
with her hands clasped, and stemming the tears 
which were ever ready to well up from her heart, 
and controlling those emotions which would have 
weakened her judgment, she set herself seriously 
to think what she could do. 

Her first thought strayed to Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, from whom she would have hoped to hear 
more at length the grounds of the warning he had 
given her, but where was she to find him? She 
had neither seen nor heard anything of him since 
he had evaded the pursuit of the officers by step- 
ping out at the attic window of her apartments. 

“T must—I will do something!” she said. 
“ Tnaction will kill me! I have a right to ask 
for information! I have a right to remonstrate! 
I have a right to defend Allan, for he is my 
husband!” 

It was then that Marian hastened from her 
humble home, and made her way to Mr. Web- 
ber’s. 

The gold lace merchant was made aware of her 


; presence, and met her shrinkingly. 


There was a vague suspicion in his mind that 
all was not right. He could not forget that Sir 
Hinckton Moys had made some curious inquiries 
concerning Allan Fearon; and the expression of 
Sir Hinckton Moys’s eyes while making those 
inquiries, was one difficult to forget. 

But still there was the fact, he had been robbed. 
The property was his which had been found in 
Allan Fearon’s room; and although there was the 
dreamy idea in his mind that he was an accom- 
plice—although an unconscious one—in some ter- 
rible act of oppression, yet his trading instincts 
warned him on which side his interest lay. 

Mr. Webber then assumed an air and manner 
as if he were a greatly injured man; but it was 
difficult to support such a character before the 
pale face and earnest eyes of Marian. 

“ Sir,” she said, ‘I am come to tell you that it 
is impossible Allan Fearon can be guilty. There 
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heart, sir, against my words. 


worse than an error.” 

“Come, come,” cried Mr. Webber, ‘that’s ali 
of no use to me. I can’t interfere. The law is 
the law, you see, and the affair is quite out of my 
hands.” 

“ But, sir p 

‘Excuse me, young woman, I’m busy.” 

»““ Not so busy, sir, but that the good name—>per- 
haps the life—of one who has served you well 
may claim your attention. Harden not your 
Be not callous.” 

“There, there!” interrupted Mr. Webber; “just 
what I expected. I’m robbed first, and abused 
afterwards! , Hard-hearted and callous! a brute 
and a beast! and all that sort of thing! Of 
course, I fully looked for this! Here, Johnson, 
show this young person the door!” 

“Tt is enough, sir,” said Marian. “I appeal 
to you no more. But there is One above us!” 

‘‘ Hurrah!” cried Mr. Webber. ‘“ That’s it! 
I suppose I’m to be consigned now to heaven 
knows where, because I don’t burst into tears of 
sympathy with somebody who’s robbed me? Here, 
open the door, some of you! And count over 
those bullion tassels at the corner of the counter ! 
There should be twelve.” , 

The look of scorn and indignation that flashed 
from Marian’s eyes, as she recognised in these 
words that the bullion tassels might have been in 
danger from their close proximity to where she 
stood, so abashed Mr. Webber that he made a 
precipitate retreat. 

Marian did not wait to be shown to the door, 
but slowly and sadly left the gold lace ware- 
house. 

There was no hope for her there. 

And what next was she to do? To whom 
could she appeal? Alone now in all the world, 
to what friend could she turn for counsel and sup- 
port? 

In the nipping and bitter cold of that winter’s 
day, Marian felt it hard indeed to preserve suffi- 
cient strength of mind for action, if any action 
remained by which she could benefit Allan _ 
Fearon. 

Thus it was rather mechanically than with any 
intent to do so, that her footsteps wandered east- 
ward—eastward, towards that gloomy fortress- 
like prison, in which Allan Fearon lay, the victim 
of another’s crime. 

And poor Marian reached the stony walls of 
Newgate, and as the drifting snow-shower fell 
thick and fast, she beat at the low wicket door 
which probably had witnessed more tears, and 
heard more sobs and sighs, than any other portal 
in mighty London. 

“Hilloa! What now?” was the surly response 
of the gruff turnkey. ; 

‘‘T wish to see one who is here.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?” 

‘Yes, if I may be permitted.” 

“To be sure. Nothing more easy. You've © 
only got to. knock, and it’s all right.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks—many thanks !” 

“Don’t mention it. Who's the cove? Is it 
Bill Smithers, the magsman ?” 

‘*No, no! Allan Fearon, who is so innocent— 
so entirely innocent.” 

‘‘In course! We never has any guilty peopl« 
here: they’re always took up on suspicion, but 
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somebody else always did it, 
tobacco about you?” 

“Tobacco? No. I'm sorry * 

Marian had an idea that, from the man’s 
manner, tobacco was a kind of propitiatory article 
at the door of Newgate, 

“You haven't? Well, that’s right. 
you sees, it isn't allowed. 
sperrits 2?” 

“Qh, no, no!” 

“Good again! ’Cos they aintallowed. You're 
a uncommon nice young woman, you are; and as 
you haven’t got any tobacco or sperrits, you may 
come again to-morrow. 

“ To-morrow 2” 

“Oh, it’s optional—quite optional.” 

The turnkey turned away from the wicket, and 
the roar of laughter that arose from the officer 
and his comrade in the hall, let poor Marian see 
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that she had been made the victim of a stock 
practical joke on the part of the officials of the 
prison. 

Marian shuddered as she descended the steps, 
and once more in faint wailing accents she asked 
herself what she could do. 

Nothing—nothing ! 

Faint and weary, she sat down on those old 
worn steps, and the snow fell about her. 

i * * 


How different were the passions and feelings 
which the arrest of Allan Fearon had evoked in 
that gloomy mansion in Frith Street, Soho, where 
resided the Dark Woman! 

It was she who had set in motion the terrible 
human machinery which was to crush those young 
and gentle hearts; and all for what? 

Ambition ! 

Revenge ! 
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Those were the twin, feelings which actuated | 


that mysterious personage in all her actions, and 
made her close her eyes to the sufferings of the 
innocent and the good. 

It was at that very moment when poor Marian 
sunk half-fainting on those dismal steps of New- 
’ gate, and while the cold snow-flakes seemed 
emulous of wrapping her ina wintry shroud, that 
the Dark Woman stood in that vast apartment in 
Astorath’s mansion, and expected a visitor. 

Hermetically sealed as was that room against 
any wandering ray of daylight, or the least 
glimpse from the glimmering lamps that shone in 
the street without, it seemed vast in its propor- 
tions, because the eye could never define its 
limits. 

The darkness did not seem like a negation, but 
something in itself black, heavy, and opaque. It 
was a darkness to be felt—not an atmosphere de- 
prived of light merely; a darkness which seemed 
to roll about in huge, shapeless masses, as though 
it would overwhelm the senses of those who stood 
amidst its profundity. 

And there stood Linda de Chevenaux. 

There she stood, waiting a visitor; and ever as 
she strained her sense of hearing to listen to the 
sounds of his approach, she would mutter to her- 
self her dreamy thoughts. 

“Nearer and nearer still,” she said,—“I am 
approaching nearer still to the fruition of my hopes. 
I want but one touch at the clue that will lead 


me to the knowledge of all I wish to know; and ; 


this man, Sir Hinckton Moys—whom I have 
helped to revenge—will surely give it me. Ah, I 
hear the signal! My visitor approaches !” 

There was a faint tinkling sound of a bell— 
the secret of ringing which was only known to 
those in the habit of visiting the house of the as- 
trologer. 

Then came the heavy sound of the closing of a 
door, as it was opened and shut by the mecha- 
nical means long used by Astorath, and which 
had been easily discovered by the Dark Woman, 
and communicated by her to the page, Felix. 

It was Willes, the Regent’s valet, that she had 
sent for; for he was to be the means of communi- 
cation between her and Sir Hinckton Moys, 

Willes never approached that house in Frith 
Street without some superstitious emotions; and 
ever since the Dark Woman had had suflicient 
confidence in him to avow that she and Linda de 
Chevenaux were one and the same person, Willes 
still had. serious doubts whether she were not 
Astorath and several other persons as well. 

The credulous and superstitious principle in his 
mind invested her with many strange powers, 
and as he followed the star-light which as usual 
led him up the staircase, that mysterious residence 
had lost nothing to him of its supernatural terrors. 

“*He comes—he comes!” muttered the Dark 
Woman. ‘He comes; and I will send by him a 
message, that will content the man who is to 
serve me. Oh, how I rule these puppets to my 
purposes! With what shallow motives do I urge 
them on to serve me! What small ambitions ac- 
tuate them! He comes! he comes! I can hear 
his footsteps.” 

Willes approached that apartment where he 
was always so full of terror, from the idea that in 
the midst of its intense darkness, he might be, 
although unknown to himself, in very close com- 
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panionship with some of those terrible beings 
which he was firmly convinced Astorath had at 
his command. 

‘*Appear! appear! appear 
Woman, in a deep, hollow voice. 

“No, no!” cried Willes. ‘“ Indeed, I do not 
wish—I have no desire that anything should 
appear. I haxe come in obedience to a message.” 

“Tt is well.” 

‘‘ Ah! now I feel more at ease, since, Countess, 
I fancy J can recognise your voice.” 

You are right.” 

“Tf you would, however, be so good as let 
me seé you, madam, somewhere where there is 
light——-” 

“No, no!” 

“T bow, then, to your wishes.” 

“There is no time for light,” added the Dark 
Woman. ‘There are those sights to see which 
would frieze your mortal blood to ice.” 

““Good heavens !” 

“ And frieze with terror your very brain, until 
it was nothing more than a globule of inert matter, 
intersected by thin red rivulets that had once been 
blood, but were the glossy products of congela- 
tion.” 

“Oh, spare me that!” said Willes, who had but 
a very indistinct idea of what was threatened, but 
who had no doubt, from the character of the lan- 
guage used, that it was something very terrible. 

- “ You are spared.” 

“J thank you. Ihave no desire to look upon 
such fearful sights.” 

“Tt is well.” 

** Hem!” said Willes now, after a pause. 
were good enough to send for me.” 

“1 did send for you. I have a message to that 
man who came here on the errand you know of.” 

“To Sir Hinckton Moys eT 

“ven so.’ 

‘“‘T will faithfully deliver it.” 

“Of that I am assured. You can tell him that 
the person on whom he would be avenged is now 
within the walls of Newgate, on a charge which 
affects his life.” 

“* He will be pleased to hear that, madam.” 

** And you can tell him that the time has now 
come when I claim from him the fulfilment of his 
promise; for I still hold, and shall hoid, even until 
the last moment, the power to undo all that I 
have done, and to save the victim of the price he 
withheld.” 

“* T will tell him all that.” 

“Tt is well, And now have you aught to say to 
me?” 

“Nothing, madam, that need interest you 
much.” 

“ Be it of interest, much.or little, I will hear it.” 

“Then, madam, it is said that His Majesty the 
King is very much better, and that all the fears 
and—and—the if 

‘“‘ Hopes——” 

“Well, madam, I fancy I may say hopes that 
he would not last the week out, have come to an 
end. Some crisis in his disorder has taken place, 
and the physicians say that as there is nothing 
specially the matter with his general health, ha 
may live for five or six years yet.” 

“Well, it may be so.” 

« But his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
madam, has been in great perplexity.” 
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said the Dark 
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‘“‘ Ah, speak of that!” 

“T will tell you. It appears that some one had 
told his Royal Highness that the Princess Char- 
lotte was to meet some one by appointment at the 
Opera Colonade; and he sent Sir Hinckton Moys 
to see who it was.” 

“T can guess.” 

‘Well, madam, I daresay your guess is the 
exact truth, for it turned out to be the Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg.” 

“T knew it.” 

“Sir Hineckton Moys, madam, succeeded in 
bringing both the Prince Leopold and the Princess 
Charlotte to the Regent’s apartments at Carlton 
House.” 

‘Tt must have been skilfully done.” 

“Tt was; but Sir Hinckton Moys is just the 
kind of man for such an adventure.” 

‘And what was the result ?” 

“Why, at first it seemed as if there would be 
rather a violent scene between the Regent and 
the Prince Leopold; but there suddenly arose a 
circumstance which altered the state of affairs.” 

““ What was that ?” 

“The sudden, most unexpected, and most 
unwelcome arrival from the Centinent of the Prin- 
cess Caroline of Wales.” 

“ Ah, indeed! The so-called wife of the Regent, 
and the heiress presumptive, after George, Prince 
of Wales, to the British crown! Ha! ha!” 

“Just so, madam. And then it appeared that 


they all made terms together against what they 


considered to be the common enemy.” 

‘Meaning the Regent’s wife?” 

“ Just so, madam. And I fancy that ultimately 
the Regent will give his consent to the marriage of 
his daughter with the Prince Leopold.” 

The Dark Woman was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then she said abruptly, “‘ Where is the 
Princess Caroline of Wales now ?” 

“At Buckingham House, madam.” 

“Then she did not stay at Carlton House with 
the Regent ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Tt is well. Take my message to Sir Hinckton 
Moys, and tell him that the law is prompt and 
sharp, and that unless he would still see the 
person escape who is in its toils to please him, 
he must, too, be prompt and sharp in bringing to 
me the information I require at his hands.” 

“T will, madam, be assured.” 

““You can go.” 

Willes was only too glad to get out of the 
room, and free from the house. ‘There had been 
a something about the tone and manner of the 
Dark Woman on this occasion which had alarmed 
him much ; and, moreover, she had not given him 
anything, as she had done on other occasions ; and 
notwithstanding that he had already profited by 
acting as her spy and informant of what had 
happened in the Palace, Willes’s cupidity was in- 
satiable. 

Probably enough the Dark Woman had divined 
this feature in the character of Willes, and felt 
that it was by that tenure that she held his ser- 
vices; for in the long, gloomy passage of the 
house, where the star-like light was guiding him 
to the door, was Felix, the page. 

In a strange, faint voice, which sounded as if it 


came from far off in the air, and the art of 


assuming which the Dark Woman had taught to 
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the young girl who had played the part of a page 
to her, Felix spoke: ‘‘ Mortal, pause! The spirits 
of the earth and air have a command !” 

Willes stopped abruptly. 

He felt a new terror take possession of him. 

“‘ What—what is it?” 

‘‘A command from her who holds our wills in 
bondage, It lies at your feet.” 

Willes heard something fall close to him. It 
was a something that made perhaps the sort of 
noise that a small pebble might make if dropped 
upon the boards of the passage. 

The idea took possession of his mind in a 
moment that it was something of value, and all 
Willes’s fears were for the time subject to his in- 
tense desire to possess himself of the object, what- 
ever it was, that had fallen close to his feet. 

He stooped, and soon laid his hand upon it. 

“T have it,” he said. 

“Tt is well,” replied the voice. 

The door was opened at the same moment, and 
Willes passed out into the street. 

The door closed immediately behind him. 

Wiiles ran to the first lamp he could see, and 
held up the object he had picked from the floor of 
the passage. 

Ah, yes, it was a jewel. 

“A valuable amethyst!” he said to himself, as, 
with eager eyes, he watched the sparkle of the 
precious stone. 

“She. is liberal—most liberal!’ he muttered. 
“T care not if these rich and precious gifts come 
from the air, or the earth, so long as they come 
into my possession. I never thought, for such 
light and easy services, to procure such rich re- 
wards.” 

Willes hid the jewel carefully in his pocket, 
and made what haste he could through the snow 
to the Palace. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, owing to the clever manner 
in which he had managed the affair at the Opera 
Colonade, had quite established himself in new 
favour with the Regent. 

Colonel Hanger, too, was as completely out of 
that favour, since Sir Hinckton Moys had made 
the tire-woman, who was the Colonel’s relation, 
come into the hall at the garden entrance of 
Carlton House, and confess to the Regent that she 
was employed, at the instigation of Hanger, about 
the person of the Princess Charlotte, in opposition 
to the views and interests of him, the Regent. 

But Willes had stated nothing but the truth 
when he had said that the appearance of the 
“common enemy,” as she was called—aamely, the 
Princess Caroline of Wales—had had the effect 
of reconciling the Regent to his daughter. 

There would, no doubt, have been a scene at 
the Palace but for that opportune arrival. 

But no sooner did the Regent find that his wife 
was in England, than he became anxious to de- 
tach from her her daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte. 

That he could only do by allowing that young 
lady to have her own way. 

Now, the Princess Charlotte perfectly well 
knew that her mother wanted her to marry into 
her own family, where there were several expectant 
young men who would have jumped for joy at the 
idea of effecting an union with a Princess of Eng- 
land. 

But since her Royal Highness had made up 
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her mind that she would have no one but Prince 
Leopold, she was estranged from her mother’s 
views and counsels. 

The Regent then saw at once that he had but 
to consent to that marriage, and ke would have his 
daughter of his party. 

Hence it was that the very circumstance which 
at first sight had threatened to produce a serious 
quarrel between the Regent and the Princess, was 
the one which patched up all their quarrels. 

All this, then, took place on that same night 
the events of which, as now we have given them 
in brief, after the arrival of the Princess Caroline 
of Wales at Carlton House, we need not trouble 
the reader with in detail. 

Suffice it to say that the Princess Caroline re- 
tired to Buckingham House, and that the Regent 
made peace with his daughter, and promised to 
hold a levee soon, in order that the Prince Leopold 
might be favourably received. 

Sir Hinckton Moys at once took credit both 
with the Regent and the Princess. 

To the former he expressed how clearly he had 
obeyed his order. 

To the latter he whispered that he had felt 
quite certain all along that by bringing the Prince 
Leopold to the Palace all would end well; and he 
more than insinuated that the whole affair, on his 
part, was an act of the purest kindness and bene- 
volence. 

The Princess may or may not have believed 
him, but she smiled in acquiescence, and from that 
moment she got rid of the troublesome advocacy 
of a man who was then pushing his fortune in 
any way he could, and who was looking out for 
some popular cause to espouse—the Regent's, the 
Princess Caroline’s, or the Princess Charlotte’s— 
it did not matter which, so that it gave him the 
opportunity of speech-making. That man was a 
young Scotch advocate of the name of Brougham. 

Willes, then, to return to the thread of our story, 


when he reached the Palace, after his interview | 


with the Dark Woman, sought out Sir Hinckton 
Moys, and found that he was paying his court to 
no less a personage than Annie Gray, or Corntess 
de Blonde, as she called herself. 

Since the sort of compact that these three per- 
sons, Willes, Sir Hinckton Moys, and Annie Gray, 
had made with each other, Moys was often in the 
private apartments of Annie. 

She found the alliance a capital one for her in- 
terests, and whims, and fancies. 

It worked in this way. 

Whatever the Regent promised her, and which 
he either repented of or forgot, she spoke of to 
Sir Hinckton Moys, and he procured it at once, 
on the credit of the Regent, whose debts, at that 
period already enormous, were increasing day by 
day. 

Annie, therefore, was pleased, because she was 
gratified in all her expensive fancies. 

The Regent was pleased, because he no longer 
had to encounter the constant reproaches which 
she had been in the habit of casting at him, for 
unfulfilled promises. 

And Sir Hinckton Moys was pleased, because he 
was all the more firmly established in his place at 
Sourt, by being the favourite of the favourite. 

But Willes did not think proper to let Annie 
Gray know anything of the connexion he had with 


the Dark Woman, so he waited until he could get » 
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Sir Hinckton Moys to himself, before he delivered 
his message to him. 

Sir Hinckton Moys listened with pleasure to the 
communication which assured him of revenge 
against Allan Fearon; and there was a scowl of 
triumph on his face, as he heard Willes say, ‘She 
puts you in mind that the law is prompt and 
sharp; which means, I fancy, that it is quite pos- 
sible this man who has offended you may be 
hanged next Monday.” 

‘‘Next Monday?” said Sir Hinckton Moys,— 
“hanged next Monday? Why, that is well!” 

“But she says that you must keep your word 
with her.” 

“T will—I will! So far as Ican, Iwill! I 
will do all Ican, be assured.” 

Willes shook his head. 

“What is the matter?” asked Sir Hinckton 
Moys. ‘You shake your head as if there were 
something amiss.” 

“TI am afraid.” 

“ Of whom ?—of what?” 

‘‘T am afraid that doing all youcan will fail to 
satisfy Astorath.” 

“Ah!” 

“No; that will not do. You will have, Sir 
Hinckton, to do not only all you can; but what- 
ever that is, you will have to see that it is all 
Astorath wants.” 

‘That is perplexing.” 

‘““It may be so; but you may be quite assured 
of one thing, and that is, that if Astorath has 
succeeded in placing Allan Fearon in Newgate, 
he will so manage as to get him out again, if you 
do not to the full perform your part of the con- 
tract.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked angry. 

And here it must be borne in mind that Moys 
was kept in the dark both by Willes and by Linda 
de Chevenaux in regard to who she really was. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, up to that time, and beyond 
it, thought he was in treaty with Astorath the 
astrologer. Had he been aware that it was the 
Dark Woman herself he was acting for, he might 
have thought over the matter more seriously, an4 
perhaps considered that to betray her to the Regent 
would be a better, safer, and more profitable game 
than keeping faith with her. 

There was such a thing as paying too higha 
price even for the revenge he coveted to have 
against Allan Fearon. 

But he was not placed in that predicament; and 
after a pause, he said, ‘‘ Well, well, Willes, it is 
quite clear that you are in the full and complete 
confidence of the astrologer, and you may assure 
him that I will procure the information he wants, 
which I feel certain is in the possession of the 
Regent.” 

‘*That is all well.” 

“ But it may be a day or two.” 

‘Oh, there is nearly a week to spare before the 
young man now in Newgate can be actually con- 
demned.” 

‘And do you mean to tell me, Willes, that this 
Astorath, or whatever he is, could, after the con- 
demnation of Allan Fearon, snatch him from the 
hangman ?” 

“*[ have no doubt at all about it.” 

“ Absurd !—impossible !” 

Willes shrugged his shoulders as. though h¢ 
would say, ‘ Well, it is no business of mine!” 
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But this expression of opinion on the part of | young gentleman, who was about to pass her “ 


the Regent’s valet in regard to the powers of 
Astorath was not without its effect even upon the 
practical mind of Sir Hinckton Moys; and he felt 
that it was easier to try to keep faith with the 
astrologer, than to run the risk of his having 
power sufficient to back him in his vengeance. 

‘Look you here, Willes,” he said; “it don’t 
matter to me the value of a pin whether Astorath 
gets or does not get all the information he wants 
about this troublesome woman, Linda de Cheve- 
naux; soI will get it as a matter of faith, you 
can tell him.” 

“Very good. And when?” 

“Some time before the end of the week. I 
must catch the Regent, I fancy, in a particular 
humour before the affair can be satisfactorily 
arranged.” 

This was all that passed between Willes and 
Sir Hinckton Moys on the subject. 

The Friday of that week came, and nothing 
had been done; but between that Friday and the 
Monday that followed it, some most strange and 
important events were to take place, and some 
singular secrets were to come to light. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


ALLAN FEARON IS BROUGHT TO TRIAL FOR THE 
ROBBERY AT MR. WEBBER’S. 


Poor disconsolate Marian sat long upon the steps 
of Newgate; but, at length, she reasoned herself 
into a better frame of mind; and she felt that 
Allan Fearon would, indeed, be deserted if she 
were to become so far lost in grief as to be in- 
capable of action. 

So Marian took her lonely way home again—if 
those poor apartments she occupied in Martlett’s 
Court could now be dignified by such a title. 

And there she waited, day by day, in the hope 
that Sixteen-stringed Jack might possibly hear of 
what had happened, and come to her with some 
aid, 

But, alas! he came not. 

Jack was still at the cavern on Hampstead 
Heath, with his daughter Lucy, and with Shucks 
and Brads. 

But time and tide waits for no man; and, at 
last, the Friday came on which Allan Fearon 
would be brought up for trial, at the Old Bailey, 
for that offence of which he was so truly inno- 
cent, 

And neither he nor Marian had the means to 
fee counsel on his behalf. 

To be sure, one of the prison attorneys, who 
were in the habit of calling on the prisoners there 
waiting their trial, had called upon Allan, in his 
cell, and offered his services; but when he found 
how small a fee he could get, he shook his head, 
‘and declined the case. 

The intense frost, which had so long held Lon- 
don in its iron clutch, was showing some signs of 
giving way on the morning of that trial; but poor 
Marian was very cold, as she stood by the door of 
the Ceurt awaiting its opening. 

She was in the Court along with the first of the 
throng of persons who made their way to the trial; 

and then so silent and so sad she looked, that a 


said, “‘I am afraid you are ill.” 

“Oh, no, no! But——” 

“Yes; what would you say ?” 

Marian was silent; but he could see that tears 
stood in her eyes. 

Oh!” he said,—“ you need not tell me. You 
are interested in the fate of some one who is to be 
tried to-day.” 

‘‘T am, indeed.” 

“ A brother ?” 

“ No, no!” 

‘‘ A lover, then ?” 

‘No, he is my husband. Allan Fearon.” 

‘““Ah! I heard of the case. Robbery ina dwell- 
ing-house, by a confidential clerk.” 

‘‘No, no!—oh, heaven, no! He is innocent, 
sir !—lI tell you he is innocent!” 

“Then that will surely appear. 
counsel ?” 

‘“* None!—none!” 

“‘None! ‘That is rather indiscreet.” 

“Heaven alone + 

Marian’s tears choked her utterance. 

‘Yes, yes,” said the young gentleman; “ that 
is all-very well, and no one will dispute that with 
you; but heaven in this world helps, you kaow, 
those who help themselves. He should have the 
assistance of counsel, certainly.” 

«Sir, we are too—too poor.” - 

“ Ok, is that all ?” 

“Tt is enough, sir.” 

“Well, what do you say, now, to employing 
me ?” 

“You, sir ?” 

“Yes; I am at the bar, but as I have no case 
here to-day I am without my gown and wig; but 
I can soon procure them. Will you have me for 
your advocate—or rather, your husband’s 2?” 

“ God bless you, sir, and thank you.” 

‘That will do. Here, Mr. Snow, Mr. Snow !—a 
word with you.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Copley.” 

“Come, now, instruct me for this young lady’s 
husband. His name is Allan Fearon, and his trial 
comes on to-day. I will be answerable for all 
costs in the case.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Copley,” said Mr. Snow, who was an 
attorney, ‘if you please to interest yourself in the 
case, I will act with pleasure, and get a copy of 
the depositions.” 

‘““Do so, and let me have them soon. I will 
go and attire while you do so.” 

Mr. Copley, with a smile and a nod that 
brought the first hope to the heart of poor Marian 
it had known for the whole of that dreary week, 
left the Court, and the solicitor then asked her 
some rapid questions about the case. 

Marian had little, indeed, to tell him, except 
that she felt assured that Allan was innocent, and 
then she added, ‘‘I have been warned that some 
foul plot was in progress against him, and that 
something would be attempted for his destruc 
tion.” 

“Who warned you ?” 

Jack.” ; 

* Jack who?” 

* Singleton!” 

“ Of course he is here ?” 

‘* Alas, no!” 

“ But why not ?” 


Who is his 
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‘‘ Because—because, you see, sir, Jack Single- 
tor is Sixteen-stringed Jack, the—the highway- 
man!” 

The attorney screwed his lips up into the form 
of an elaborate whistle. 

“Then,” he said, ‘I am to conclude that your 
husband is a friend and acquaintance of the noto- 
rious highwayman, on whose head there is so high 
a reward ?” 

“No! no!” 

“ And yet he told you?” 

“He did! he did! I cannot explain more, 
indeed I cannot! But Allan is innocent—inno- 
cent as one of heaven’s angels. There is a bold, 
bad man who would do him any harm.” 

“Who is that ?” . : 

“Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

‘‘ Belonging to the household of the Rekent re 

“Yes, yes; the same!” 

- The attorney shook his head. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, “that it will rather do 
the prisoner harm than good with the Court to 
make any such accusations against such a man, 
unless there should be ample proof to support 
them. These kind of vague charges always do 
mischief.” 

Marian looked with eyes of great distress at 
the matter-of-fact attorney. 

‘Well, well,” he said, ‘“we will do the best 
we can. Come with me, and I will get you a 
seat at the back of the jury-box.” 

“ Shall I see him from there ?” 

“Oh, yes: As good a place as you could have 
in the Court.” 

The attorney procured the seat for Marian; and 
then as Mr. Copley, the young barister, had come 
into Court in his wig and gown, the attorney 
went up to him and whispered, ‘‘ My dear sir, these 
people you are going to defend are hand and 
glove, it appears, with Sixteen-stringed Jack, the 
highwayman.” 

“¢ Indeed !” 

“Yes; and they accuse Sit Hinckton Moys, who 
is high i in the household of the Regent, of falsely 
accusing Allan Fearon, and of getting up some plot 
for his destruction.” 

* Any proof?” 

“Not a fragment.” 

“Well, we will say nothing about that. All I 
can do, is to watch the case ; but if the looks of the 
husband are but one-half as innocent and inge- 
nuous as those of the wife, I really shall think 
him the victim, and not the criminal.” 

The attorney shook his head. 

“ Si-lence!” cried the crier of the Court, in that 
peculiar tone which such officials always assume, 
“Si-lence! Hush!” 

The Judge took his seat. 

The Lord Mayor, in his robes of state, came 
on to the bench. 

There was a subdued bustle in the Court, and 
the jury answered to gin) names, and were 
sworn. 

Then the Judge, who was a little fat, red-faced, 
irascible looking man glanced towards ‘the dock. 

A low door swung on its hinges, and in another 
moment Allan Fearon was brought into the Court, 
and placed at the bar. 

Marian rose, uttered a cry, and held out both 
her arms. 

It was the first time she had seen Allan since 
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his imprisonment, except at a distance, with twe 
iron gratings between her and him. 

“Eh?” cried the Judge, as he dropped the 
double eye-glass with which he was looking at 
some book before him, ‘Eh? What's that? A 
dog, eh?” 

“Si-lence!” cried the usher. 

But Allan bad seen his Marian, and the bright 
and beaming look that he cast upon her, let her 
see that he had hope, and that he welcomed her 
presence. 

“Sit down,” said an officer to Marian. ‘You 
had better sit down; for if the Judge sees you, you 
will sure to be ordered out of Court.” 

“Yes, yes, I will!” 

* Don’t speak.” , 

“T will not! I will not!” 

** Si-lence !” 

‘“'m sure,” said the Judge, “there is a dog or 
cat in the Court.” 

There was now a death-like stillness in that 
crowded arena, and poor Marian felt that she 
could hear her own heart beat. 

And how pale and worn did Allan Fearon look. 
That brief portion of a week in Newgate, seemed 
as if had aged him years. 

There was a sad, thoughtful look about him 
now, such as he had never worn before; and it was 
only through her tears that Marian could look 
upon his face. 

The trial began. 

A large, florid man rose, and settling the barris- 
ter’s gown over his shoulders, he gave a prefatory 
“ Hem !” and commenced opening the case for the 
prosecution. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,— 

‘*The prisoner at the bar, Allan Fearon, clerk 
to Mr. John Webber, gold lace manufacturer, and 
residing within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
stands committed by the magistrates at Bow 
Street, to take his trial for feloniously appro- 
priating, or stealing from his master’s dwelling- 
house, certain gold spangles, of the value of 
thirty-seven pounds, or thereabouts. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, I need not inform you, 
for his lordship will no doubt do that, of the law 
of this case. It is a capital felony, as you are 
well aware, according to the humane and en- 
lightened laws of this country, to steal goods of 
over the value of forty shillings from a dwelling- 
house, and consequently the prisoner stands in 
hazard of his life. 


“Tt will be my duty now, without circum- 


locution, or endeavouring to add to the enormity 
ef the prisoner’s offence, by any rhetorical arts or 
flourishes, to inform you that the crime for which 
the prisoner stands now committed before you for 
trial, is one of the most heartless, ungrateful, 
atrocious, and outrageous offences, of which aay 
human being could be guilty. 

“Like the good Samaritan, and like every other 
memorable example, in ancient or modern history 
of kindness, charity, or goodness, Mr. Webber, 
gold lace merchant to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, employed the wretched prisoner at 
the bar as his clerk, at a period when he was out 
of a situation, and must inevitably have starved 
and stiffened into a loathsome corpse on the public 
highway.” 

- Here the counsel settled his gown again upon 
his shoulders, and looked around him in triumph, 
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The attorneys below the bar nodded and winked 
at each other, as much a8 to say “That’s the man 
for us.” 

“Oh, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” 
continued the advocate, “is it not dreadful when 
we look around us, and see the misery, and the 
despair, and the destitution of this great city? 
To think that when you find 2 person, and you 


take him in—hungry, and you feed him—in a |. 


state of nudity, and you clothe him—that his first 
act is ruthlessly, savagely, and demoniacally to 
steal your spangles ! 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, I shall proceed to lay 
before you certain facts which I shall be able to 
prove in evidence; and far be it from me to endea- 
vour to create any prejudice against the remorseless 
raffian at the bar. 

““No, gentlemen of the jury, comments are 
needless. We cannot blacken the blackest. If 
we cannot add to the beauty of the lily by paiat- 
ing it, gentlemen of the jury, it is of no use 
going up the chimney to daub it with a little 
extra soot. 

‘““It appears, then, gentlemen of the jury, and 
my lord, that on Iast Monday morning the pri- 
soner at the bar, with an audacity truly his own, 
came to his employment the same as usual—not a 
moment too late was he; and it was with an arti- 
fice truly diabolical, he wished to throw his ex- 
cellent, exemplary, and pious employer off his 
guard, and to make him believe, my lord, and 
gentlemen of the jury, that he had a true and 
faithful servant, whom he could trust with his 
spangles, instead of a venomous adder with num- 
berless fangs, warming itself in his bosom. 

‘‘My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, the day 
passed on, and nothing remarkable occurred. It 
did not suit the prisoner at the bar boldly, and with 
the courage of guilt, to seize upon his employer's 
stock in trade and march off with it, braining 
everybody who opposed his progress. No, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, a reptile like him was to crawl 
along, in the dead hour of the night, and appro- 
priate this glass jar of spangles. Hold up the jar, 
Jerry.” 

. Jerry was a barrister’s clerk, and he held up the 
jaz as high as he could reach. 

‘‘ My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, so secretly 
and adroitly was this crime committed, that when 
the respectable and praiseworthy Mr. Webber 
came to his business in the morning, he had not 
the slightest idea of his logs, until an unpaid letter 
came to him by the twopenny post, informing him 
that upon taking stock he would find this valuable 
property missing, and that upon proceeding to the 
lodgings of the prisoner at the bar, in Long Acre, 
he would find it concealed in the chimney. 

“He did find it there—he and Mr. Lavender, 
the most exemplary Bow Street runner. 

“That was on Monday morning; and oh! gen« 
tlemen of the jury, there is a fearful feature in 
this case, which most reluctantly I call your at- 
tention to. It was on the Sunday evening that 
this dreadful robbery was committed ;—on a 
Sunday.evening, when all the time of the crocodile 
before you ought to have been taken up in pray- 
ing for his employer; on that Sunday evening he 
committed this offence, which I will not amplify 
upon, but merely hope that you will view with the 
horror of men and Christians. 

“And now, gentlemen of the jury, what did 
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this wretched criminal do? Did he feel any : 
pangs, any remorse? did those spangles lie heavy 
at his heart? Did they stick to his soul, an& by 
their reflected light let him see how hideous was 

his crime? 

“No, gentlemen of the jury. On the very 
Monday morning succeeding his offence, he went 
to get married, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

“ Actually, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and 
no doubt having three or four wives already; and 
having committed numberless robberies, he went 
on heaping crime upon crime, at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, after a 
fearful resistance, the prisoner was captured and 
taken before one of the most humane, enlightened, 
and feeling magistrates on the bench—Sir Richard 
Birnie—who very properly committed him for 
trial. ‘ 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I have fulfilled a 
painful duty; but it was a duty, and it is done. 
I have only now to produce before you the evi- 
dence in substantiation of what I have asserted.” 

The advocate sat down with a face even redder 
than before, and looked about him with the air of 
a man who had done a good deed, and expected. 
the applause of mankind. 

“Call John Webber,” cried the usher of the 
court. 

There was a slight movement among the 
auditory, and Allan’s employer stepped into the 
witness-box. 

The counsel rose again. 

‘“Your name is Webber, and you keep a gold 
| lace establishment ?” 

“Tt is so.” 

“The prisoner at the bar was in your employ- 
ment as clerk, and you placed in him every pos- 
sible confidence ?” 

“T did so.” 

“Did you receive a letter on Monday morning 
last, apprising you that you were robbed, and 
advising you where to find the stolen property ?” 

46 if did.” P 

The letter was produced ; and, after being read 
in stentorian tones by the counsel, was handed up 
to the Judge, who, with a double eye-glass at his 
eyes, looked intently at it, as though it had been 
some natural curiosity. 

On each side of it, and along the edges; and 
then holding it up to the light, and then at a 
distance from the eye-glass, and then close to it, 
until, at length, with a look of preternatural 
cunning, he said, “Is it in evidence that this 
letter was not prepaid?” 

“Certainly not, my lord. We will call the 
postman, if your lordship thinks proper.” 

‘Well, I don’t know yet; but I'll make a note 
of it. Go on, Brother Blundergust.” 

Brother Blundergust adjusted his gown again, 
and continued his examination of Mr. Webber. 

“Now, sir, upon receipt of this letter, what did 
you do?” 

- “TJ communicated with Mr. Lavender, the Bow 
Street officer.” 

“You communicated with Mr. Lavender, the 
Bow Street officer. And what was done then?” 

“We went to the lodgings of the prisoner ; 
and Mr. Lavender found the spangles up the 
chimney.” 


“Up the chimney! Gentlemen of the jury 
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up the chimney! And what did you do then, 
sir 2 

“‘Why, I should have said that I had given 
the prisoner leave of absence for that day until 
two o'clock; and we found, on inquiry at the 
house, that he had gone to get married on that 
very morning; so Mr. Lavender and I went to 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.” 

‘‘You hear, gentlemen of the jury? St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden!” 

“Stop!” said the Judge,—“ I'll make a note of 
that.” 

Mr. Blundergust looked round. him with a 
smile; and then he added, ‘‘Now, Mr. Webber, 
what next? You found this gentleman com- 
mitting bigamy, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t know; but I found he had just been 
married to a young person of the name of Marian 
Gray.” 

“Stop!” said the Judge. 
up? Of the name of who?” 

‘*Marian Gray.” 

“But you said Mary Ann Gay.” 

“No, my lord.” 

‘Don’t say no to me, sir! Yeu did say Mary 
Ann Gay. I’ve got it so on my notes, Don't 
prevaricate, sir, and insult the Court. Prisoner 


“Can't you speak 


went to St. Paul’s, and committed bigamy with | 


Mary Ann Gay. I’ve got it so on my notes.” 

The little Judge looked at Mr. Webber through 
his double eye-glass in an exceedingly irascible 
manner; and then, slowly shaking his head, he 
said, ‘‘ Take care, sir!—take care!” 

“That'll do!” said Mr. Blundergust, sitting 
down. ‘Call Mr. Lavender.” 

“One moment, if you please,” said Mr. Copley, 
‘who had: so graciously volunteered to defend 
Allan,—‘‘ one moment, if you please! Stay, Mr. 
Webber.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Webber, who by this time 
had .got into a state of complete bewilderment, 
and devoutly wished he had put up with the loss 
of the spangles and said nothing about them. 

‘Where is your place of business, Mr. Webber ?” 

“In Tichbourne Street.” 

“Very good. . You say, when you came in the 
morning that you received a twopenny post letter ?” 

“Stop!” cried the Judge. “Is that the same 
letter, or another letter? or were they both not 
paid, or both paid? And if not, why not, and 
where is the other ?” 

‘It’s the same letter, my lord,” said Mr. Web- 
ber. “I only received one.” 

“‘ And who said you did? Take care, sir; you're 
upon your oath, and it’s my duty to tell you you 
are giving youe evidence in a manner which 
places you in a very perilous position—a very 
perilous position indeed.” 

‘And where did you come from when you say 
tbat you arrived at your place of business?” asked 
Mr. Copley. 

“From Tulse Hill.” 

“* But what were you doing at Tulse Hill ?” 

‘Why, sir, I and my family reside there; and 
when I leave my business at night I go home 
there, and come back to it in the morning.” 

“Then you dwell at Tulse Hill? And that ig 
your dwelling?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“And were the spangles stolen from ‘your dwell- 
ing-house at Tulse Hili?” 


“Bless me, no, sir; but from my shop in Tich- 
bourne Street.” . 

‘Then, my lord,” said Mr. Copley, turning to 
the Judge, “the indictment is bad upon the face 
of it; for it states that the prisoner, Allan Fearon, 
stole from the dwelling-house of John Webber 
certain spangles.” 

‘You're too late—too late!” cried Mr. Blunder- 
gust,—‘' a great deal too late!” 

bc Nay.” Ps 
I appeal to his lordship. It’s too late 
now to pick a hole in the indictment.” 

“But I pick a hole in the case. The witness 
here deliberately swears that the robbery was not 
committed in his dwelling-house, and the indict- 
ment deliberately states that it was; and you, Mr. 
Blundergust, particularly drew attention to that 
circumstance in your address to the jury.” 

““No, I didn’t.” 

“Those who know us, Mr. Blundergust, will 
be able to decide between our respective words. 
Moreover, every one must have heard you; and I 
appeal to his lordship, whether there be anything 
to go to the jury under this indictment ?”* 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” cried 
Mr. Blundergust, in a loud tone, “allow me to 
state——” 

“Tf you please,” said the foreman of the jary, 
“‘ we should like to hear what his lordship has to 
say on the point.” 

The Judge glared at everybody through his 
double eye-glass. 

“The witness, Lavender Gay,” he said, “ who 
has just been examined, and who has prevaricated 
so grossly, after recently committing bigamy at St. 
Paul’s, and then trying to hang himself in a chim- 
ney, is evidently not to be believed on his oath. 
Therefore, where be lives, or where he don’t live, 
or where he dwells, or where he don’t dwell, or 
if he really lives or dwells anywhere or nowhere, 
becomes a matter of minor importance. His con- 
duct, too, with regard to a twopenny post letter 
is anything but satisfactory, and I should like 
the gentlemen of the jury to take that letter into 
their box, and exarrne it closely.” 

“Just so, my lord,” said Mr. Blundergust; “I 
never heard a more luminous decision in my life.” 

“‘ But in the interests of my client I have a 
duty to perform,” said Mr. Copley. ‘And in the 
higher interests of justice, this Court has a higher 
interest than he or [ can have in the due adminis- 
tration of justice. There is no appeal, gentlemen 
of the jury, in criminal cases in this country, and 
consequently it behoves those who sit in high 
places to be specially careful in their decisions.” 

“Brother Copley,” said the Judge, “I hope 
I’m as careful as any one can possibly be; but 
when I see a man brought up for bigamy—that is 
to say, larceny—but [m sure I had it on my 
notes bigamy, at first—I sit here for the protection 
of the public, and therefore, I say, there is nothing 
in the objection.” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” ejaculated Mr. 
Blundergust; “and I now call Joseph Lavender, 
the officer, as the second important witness in this 
case.” 

With an every-day nonchalant sort of look, 
Lavender took his place in the witness-box— 
short, terse, and to the purpose, was his evidence. 
He had been called in by Mr. Webber, and shown 
the anonymous letter; and they bad then gone 
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together to Allan Fearon's lodgings, in Long Acre, 
and found, as directed, the jar of gold spangles 
hanging in the chimney. 

Mr. Copley asked no questions whatever of 
Lavender; but, to the surprise of Allan, a watch- 
man, of the name of Rick, was now called for the 
prosecution ; and as Mr, Blundergust had made no 
mention of that person in his opening address, 
everybody was curious to know what he came to 
prove. 

“Now, Mr. Watchman,” said Counsellor Blun- 
dergust, ‘‘recollect you're on your oath, and that 
we keep books in this court.’ 

“Good luck to ’em, and to your honour,” said 
the watchman, who was an Irishman ; “‘and it’s 
small matter that same is to me, as reading was 
unknown in Balliecumbundle, where I came from.” 

“The books are not for you to read, Mr. 
Watchman, but for us to record your deposition.” 

_ No. 28.—Dark Woman. 
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Take it aisy then, sir.” © 

‘‘ Were you, or were you rot, on duty in Long 
Acre, on the night in question ?” 

*T never ask questions, sir. If a gintleman’s 
drunk, and is going past my beat, I gives him a 
hand on; and if he says.‘ Barney Rick,’ says he, 
‘That’s me,’ says I. ‘Are youa judge of whisky 2’ 
says he.” 

“What's that ?” cried the little irascible Judge 
at this moment. ‘‘ What’s that the witness says 
about me? Iam sure I heard him say Judge.” 

‘My lord,” said Mr. Blundergust, “he didn’t 
mean your lordship.” 

“Not mean me; then how dare he to go on in 
that manner? Hark you, sir! you've an excellent 
chance of being committed.” 

“ Long life to your honour.” vt 

“Be quiet, sir, and keep to your deposition.” 

‘Now, Mr. Rick,” added Mr. Blundergust, 
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“you will tell us what you saw at the door of No. 
4, Long Acre, at half-past two in the morning of 
Monday last.” 

“What I seed at the door, sir?” 

‘Yes; at the door.” 

‘‘Bedad then, sir, is it the scraper, you mean ?” 

““Mr. Wattles, what is this man to prove?” 

Mr. Wattles was the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion; and he whispered in an indignant manner 
for a few seconds to Counsellor Blundergust, who 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, that’s it! Tobe sure! Perfectly 
correct! An important statement! Now, Mr. 
Rick if 

“The same to you, sir.” 

“Did you, or did you not, see the prisoner at 
the bar enter the house, No. 4, Long Acre, on last 
Monday morning, at about half-past two?” 

“The prisoner at the bar, sir? Bedad, thin, I 
don’t know that I did see him!” 

“Will you look at the prisoner at the bar?” 

‘‘T sees him, sir! ‘The top of the morning to 
you, Mr. Fearon !” 

‘*Now answer a plain question. Did you see 
Alian Fearon at the time and place I have men- 
tioned ?” 

‘The time and place, sir? With a bar, too?” 

At this moment Allan raised his voice, and 
amid the breathless stillness of the Court he spoke. 

‘“‘Y may well perceive that this kind-hearted 
man thinks he may do me an injury by stating 
that I exchanged a word with him at the time 
mentioned by the coumsel for the prosecution. I 
was from home that night; and I did return some- 
where between two and three o'clock, but I am 
nevertheless innocent of this charge brought 
against me {” 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Blundergust, ‘we don’t ex- 
pect you to plead guilty. My lord, and genile- 
men of the jury, that is the case! Far be it 
from me to insult your judgments by stat- 
ing: er) 

“And far be it from me,” replied Mr. Copley, 
“to interfere with the amusement which the Court 
must always receive from my learned brother's 
eloquence; but as this is not the proper time for 
his making a speech, I object to it.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Mr. Blundergust; “ but 
if you speak, I shall claim a reply.” 

“To which you are most welcome,” added Mr. 
Copley. And then, amid the profound stillness of 
the Court, he addressed the judge and jury. 

‘My lord, and gentlemen, you have heard the 
evidence brought forward against the prisoner at 
the bar. That evidence is exceedingly simple; 
and looks serious on account of that simplicity. 

‘*Mr. Webber loses some property, and he 
receives an anonymous letter, stating that it was 
to be found hidden in the chimney of an apart- 
ment occupied by the prisoner at the bar. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, have you 
asked yourselves who wrote that letter? Of 
course it was some one who knew that the pro- 
perty was there deposited, because the fact speaks 
for itself. 

‘‘ Was it then the prisoner at the bar himself 
who communicated this important fact to Mr. 
Webber, the prosecutor? Gentlemen of the jury, 
your common sense will answer ‘no’ to that 
inquiry. Who, then, I would ask? and I would 
pause fora reply. But I can supply you with a 
theory, which I feel assured you will adopt. 
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‘““My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, it was 
the person who wrote the anonymous letter to 
Mr. Webber, who placed the jar of gold spangles | 
in the chimney; and that, too, was the person” 
who committed the robbery, be he whom he may. 

‘Gentlemen, I tell you that this plot has over- 
reached itself, It has been too cunning, too precise; 
it has arranged matters too well; and in the hurry 
to convict the prisoner, it hag adopted the means 
of letting the prosecutor know where his property 
was, which makes it an outrage to common sense 
that the prisoner at the bar could have committed 
the offence. 

‘“‘Ts this case and theory I have propounded, 
quite a novelty? Have we never heard of stolen 
property being placed in the possession of innocent 
persons, in order to ensure their destruction ? 
What so diabolical, and, at the same time, what 
so easy? It is a mode of bearing false witness, 
which can only be assimilated to murder by as- 
sassination. 

‘My lord, and gentlemen of the jury, this is 
our defence, this is our answer to the charge. I 
have been but recently instructed in this case, but 
without instruction at all, I could have toid you 
that some one anxious for the destruction of that 
young man adopted this fearful mode of bringing 
it about. 

“Tt is only at this moment, that, from the 
attorney for the defence, I have received a memo- 
randum in the handwriting of the prisoner, ex- 
plaining fully why he was from home at so un- 
usual an hour on the night in question. 

‘“‘Tt was the night before that day on which he 
was to be united to one in whom all his affections 
were centred, He felt lonely, nervous, and anxious 
—imagining, perchance, a thousand fears where 
none were visible; and it was to gaze up at the 
windows of that loved one, that he left his home 
amid the storm and sterility of this Siberian winter. 

“Practical matter-of-fact men among you may 
call this foolish and nonsensical; but, oh! gentle- 
men of the jury, and you too, my lord Judge, there 
surely has been a time when, under the soft 
influence of the tenderest feelings, you too would 
have sallied out amid Arctic snows, and the howlings 
of the rudest tempest, to catch but one gleam of 
the light beaming from the loved one’s lattice,” 

“Tsaw him! I saw him!” exclaimed Marian; 
“it was but for a moment, but I saw him!” 

‘t Silence !” cried the usher. 4 

“What's that? What's that?” cried the 
Judge. ‘Clear the Court !” 

‘Nay, my lord,” said Mr. Copley; “I find I 
have a witness. It is my time and right to call 
her, and I do so now.” 
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CHAPTER LVII. 
THE PLOT THICKENS, AND ALLAN FEARON Is 
CONDEMNED. 


‘‘ Marian Feraron,” cried the crier, as Mr. 
Copley had whispered the name to him, and he 
again passed it on to the proper officer. 

Another moment, and Marian was in the witness- 
box. She was pale, but firm and composed. Na 
weakness, no tears now interfered with the testi- 
mony which she was abeut to give. 
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Amid such a stillness as could hardly have been 
believed possible with such a concourse of people, 
she was sworn. he 

“Make your own statement,” said Mr. Copley. 
“Tt is not neccessary that I should lead you by a 
single question.” 

“Tt was half-past two on last Sunday night, 
when therush of snow-drift without induced me to 
goto the window. I moved the blind but slightly, 
yet it suficed to let me see that Allan Fearon was 
in a spot where I had seen him often gazing up- 
ward.” 

‘‘ That, then,” said Mr. Copley, “ was the errand 
of the young lover amid the snows of that tem- 
pestuous night; and little dreamt he that in that 
terrible interval his hnmble home was visited by 
some fiend in human form, intent on his destruc- 
tion.” 

Marian was turning from the witness-box, and 
had cast a long and lingering gaze upon Allan’s 
face, when Mr. Blundergust arose, and with a 
loud ‘‘ Hem!” challenged her attention. 

“Now young woman, if you please.” 

* Sir 2” 

“T request your attention, and beg to recall to 
your memory that perjury is an indictable offence ; 
and therefore it behoves you to be particularly 
careful what you're about.” 

Marian did not see the necessity of making any 
reply to this speech, and Counsellor Blundergust 
continued. 

“You state that the snow was so thick that it 
attracted your attention; and then that you looked 
from an attic window, without opening it, and saw 
right down into the street, at half past two o'clock 
in the morning, somebody whom you could recog- 
nise ?” 

“T gay so.” 

‘¢ And were mistaken, of course. 
simply impossible.” 

“JT saw him, sir! The slightest glance—the 
very feeling of his presence in the air would let 
me know him!” 

~ “Oh, pooh—pooh—pooh—pooh—pooh !” 

“As, sir,” added Marian, “I shall ever know 
you. For it would be impossible for me ever to 
forget the unscrupulous advocate, who has this day 
travelled so far out of the line of his duty to tra- 
duce an innocent man, that he becomes a disgrace 
to an honourable profession ; and———” 

Mr. Blundergust burst into a roar of passion, 
and Marian’s concluding words were drowned in 
his urgent appeal to the Judge to commit the 
witness at once. 

Mr. Copley: smiled; and the little irascible 
Judge shook his head, and made the most sensible 
remark he had made for many a day. 

‘‘T have remarked, Brother Blundergust,” he 
said, “that when we commit ourselves, we are 
always most anxious to commit somebody else.” 

There was a strong expression of applause in 
Court, and Mr. Copley looked round in triumph. 

Marian retired to her place behind the jury- box, 
and Mr. Blundergust gnawed the end of a pen in 
vexation. 

“My lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” continued 
Mr. Copley, ‘I leave this case with confidence in 
your hands, looking for an acquittal. The evi- 
dence against the prisoner at the bar is circum- 
stantial; but not so in the ordinary sense of 
the term, because that extraordinary letter, which 
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is the principal circumstance of all, speaks vol- 
umes in favour of his innocence. 

‘“‘ My learned friend has signified his intention of 
addressing you upon the evidence for the defence; 
but I think he will address you in vain, if he seek 
to demolish one word which has been addressed to 
you by the witness Marian Fearon.” 

Mr. Copley sat down, and at that moment, 
Wattles, the attorney for the prosecution, whis- 
pered something to Mr. Blundergust, who, start- 
ing to his feet, cried out, ‘‘To be sure—yes, to 
be sure! Of course, that’s perfectly right. My 
lord, and gentlemen of the jury—this witness, 
Marian Fearon, is the man’s wife, and can give no 
testimony at all.” 

‘* But,” interposed Mr. Copley, “yuu said he 
had committed bigamy, and had two or three 
wives already.” 

Mr. Blundergust looked all the scorn he felt at 
the idea that anything he had said on a previous 
occasion should have the remotest effect upon any- 
thing he chose to say now. 

“My lord,” he added, as he readjusted, with 
what he no doubt thought an air of great dignity, 
his gown,—“‘ my lord, I feel assured that your lord- 
ship will permit me to say that the defence, in this 
case, is the most irregufar, and the most uncon- 
stitutional and contrary to law, that was ever pro- 
duced in a court of justice.” 

“Of course,” said the Judge sharply, “the 
woman cannot be heard either for or against the 
prisoner at the bar, if she is his wife.” 

** But,” said Mr. Copley, “my learned brother 
denies that.” 

‘‘ No, he don't,” cried Mr. Blundergust. 

* Not now.” 

‘Nor ever.” 

“ Excuse me, you did.” 

‘‘ Brother Blundergust,” said the Judge, “ are 
you about to reply on the case?” 

“‘No, my lord, it is too clear—a great deal too 
clear. Heaven forbid that I should seek to colour 
any case to the detriment of a prisoner. The facts 
speak trumpet-tongued for themselves; andin any 
community where the law is not a farce, and jus- 
tice a dream, there must be a conviction.” 

Mr. Blundergust sat down, and the Judge, after 
adjusting his spectacles, glared around the Court, 
as if to fix everybody with the terror of his looks 
before he began to sum up the case. 

The jury looked fidgetty and anxious. 

Allan Fearon was pale, but he stood erect in 
the dock, and his eye did not flinch in the slight- 
est degree. 

Poor heart-stricken Marian had done all she 
could do to benefit him, and had no doubt, by the 
evidence she had given, produced some effect in 
the minds of the jury in his favour. 

But, as Mr. Blundergust had said, facts 
were stubborn things; and the few that had been 
deposed to in the course of the trial, certainly 
told fearfully against the supposition of the inno- 
cence of Allan. 

Marian could not look up while the Judge was 
speaking. 

So much might and must depend upon his 
words, that she felt she could not command her 
feelings, if her face was not hidden. 

And so, with her hands clasped over her pale 
face, Marian listened, but moved not. 

The counsel, Mr. Copley, had commenced the 
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case with an interest in Allan Fearon for Marian’s 
sake. That interest had suffered no diminution 
by the appearance of Allan himself—an appear- 
ance which seemed to be the opposite to guilt. 

But as the case had progressed, the feeling to 
wish to save Allan had grown each moment 
stronger and stronger. 

If Mr. Copley, who was quite a young man at 
the bar, had an aversion in the world, it was to 
the great, red, heartless bully, Mr. Blundergust: 
and the mere fact that he was for the prosecution, 
would have induced the young counsel to exert 
all his power to save the prisoner. 

Mr. Blundergust, too, had conducted the case in 
his worst and most atrocious style. 

Probably Mr. Webber, the nominal prosecutor, 
was astonished at the animus of the counsel as 
shown against Allan. 

But that surprise would have materially dimi- 
nished, although it would have been awakened in 
another direction, had he known that the day 
before the trial a fee of one hundred guineas had 
been sent anonymously to Mr. Blundergust, with 
a note in the following words :— 


‘The conviction of Allan Fearon is much de- 
sired.” 


This was quite enough to make the hired advo- 
cate do all in his power to crush poor Allan; and 
hence was it that there appeared about all the 
conduct of Mr. Blundergust an almost personal 
animosity against Allan. 

But the Judge is speaking. 

He turns over his notes—he coughs, and then, 
in a low, rumbling voice, he proceeds to sum up 
the case. > 

The life of a fellow-creature depends upon that 
summing 1p. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner at the bar 
stands charged with robbery in a dwelling-house 
to the value of above forty shillings. It appears 
that a Mr. Valentine kept a shop at Tulse Hill, 
and used to reside in Tichbourne Street.” 

‘My lord,” interposed Mr. Copley, “ the pro- 
secutor’s name is Webber; but this mistake is of 
no importance, compared to the more vital one.” 

“The what, sir?” 

“The more vital one that your lordship is 
making in regard to an important fact.” 

“Mistake, sit?” 

“Yes, my lord. Mr. Webber does not keep a 
shop at Tulse Hill and reside at Tichbourne 
Street.” 

‘¢ And who. said he did, sir?” 

‘“* Your lerdship.” 

The Judge fixed his double eye-glass upon the 
bridge of his nose, and glanced at the young 
counsel. 

“ Brother Copley,” he said, in a deep sepulchral 
voice; ‘you are but young at the bar, and I 
would seriously advise you, sir, to pause—to pause, 


sir, before you make such statements to one of 


the judges of the land, sir.” 

“ But, my lord-—” 

“‘T will not hear you, sir.” 

““My lord !” 

“One word more, and I will go to an extreme 
seldom gone to—and that is, to commit a counsel 
for contempt_of Court.” 


“‘T must say one word, then, my lord; and that 
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is, that let your lordship state what you may 
that is erroneous, I will only take a note of it, and 
lay the case before the Secretary of State, 

A blue colour came over the face of the little 
irascible Judge, and every one in Court thought 
that some explosion of wrath would ensue, 

And so it would have done, but for a very for- 
tunate diversion at that moment. 

The Judge was in the habit, when summing 
up a case, to suck sweet oranges at intervals, 
and he had despatched his clerk to procure some, 
and the clerk had just at that moment returned, 
and from below the desk in front of the Judge he 
slowly insinuated two oranges on to the desk. 

“Oh!” said the Judge. 

Another moment, and he was sucking one of 
the oranges. 

The action gave him time to reflect; and when 
he laid it down again before him, he said no 
more to Mr. Copley, and went on with his sum-' 
ming-up of the case. 

** Gentlemen of thejury——COh! ah! where was 
I? Yes, I see! It appears, then, that Mr. 
Fearon keeps a gold lace warehouse at No. 4, 
Long Acre, where he dwells; and that on the 
occasion in question, he wrote or received, it 
doesn’t appear very clearly which, two twopenny 
post letters, the postage on which may, or may 
not, have been paid; and that then, some one 
coming down a chimney at Tulse Hill, found a , 
glass full of gold spangles, in the possession of 
one Mary Ann Gray, who was married, or about 
to ba married, at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, to a 
watchman of the name of Rick. 

‘‘ You will perceive, gentiemen, that this case 
is rather complicated. 

“If the witness Lavender had really been in 
the habit of going out at half-past two o'clock 
in the morning, and looking in at the attic win- 
dows of Mr. Webber, who has some strange and 
perverse idea that he ought to write twopenny 
post letters to everybody, we might come to the 
conclusion that—that—eh? that I'm sure that 
I have lost a leaf from my notes.” 

The Judge turned over his notes in 4 vain 
search, and at length exclaimed, ‘ Well, it doesn’t 
matter. But as I was saying, since, by a rare 
accident, the witness Webber was up that night 
till half-past two, and got down a chimney at 
Tulse Hill, he found the property No—yes 
—let me see—oh! to be sure! Yes, that’s 
it. You fally comprehend, gentlemen of the 
jury, and therefore I leave the case in your: 
hands for your most careful consideration, con- 
vinced that if you think the prisoner guilty, that 
you will return a verdict in accordance with that 
conviction; while,on the other hand,if you feel 
convinced that he is innocent, it will be your 
| bounden duty to acquit him.” 
| The Judge ceased. 

The jury looked as bewildered as possible. 

Even Allan Fearon could not possibly make 
out, amid the chaos of mis-statements of the learned 
Judge, what he really had meant to say. 

The jury now turned and consulted together 
| in _a low voice. . 
| Marian looked up. She had heard the sound 
| of the Judge’s voice, and when it had ceased, she 
felt as if some crisis had come. 

She looked up then, and as she Gid so her eye 
met those of Allan. 
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Oh, what a world of love there was in that 
mutual glance! 

Marian could not now remain where she was— 
she felt that she was too farfromhim. Either 
the verdict would restore him to her—and then 
how could she be too near to him?—or it would 
tear him from her for ever; and then, again, 
how could she bear to be so far from him, that 
it was only by the interchange of looks that they 
could converse ? 

Marian wanted to get nearer to the dock. 

The people in a kindly way made way for her, 
and she glided through the throng until she was 
as close as she could get to Allan Fearon. 

And he watched her with his eyes as she came, 

When she was as near to him as the wood- 
work and the barriers of the prisoner's dock would 
permit her to be, she stretched out her arms to- 
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wards him. 

And Allan stretched out both his. 

Alas! there was yet an interval of about a foot 
which separated them! 

Their hands would not touch, on account of that 
space; and poor Marian locked tearfully, although 
she did not actually now weep, into the eyes of 
Allan. 

His eyes, too, were bent upon her; and in that 
moment, the Judge, the jury, and the spectators of 
that crowded Court, were all by him forgotten. 

The turnkey who was in the dock behind Allan, 
and who had charge of the prisoners as they were 
brought up for trial, pretended to look another way. 

Of course, had he seen what was taking place, 
he must have interfered. 

Nothing could be more irregular. 

But the man had a heart. 

‘‘ Allan,” said Marian. “ Dear, dear Allaa!” 

“My Marian!” 

“‘'You will be courageous 2?” 

“YT am!—I am!” 

“For my sake.” 

‘Ah, yes! 
should come!” 

Marian, by a great effort, suppressed the sob 
that strove to rise to her lips. 

“Yes, Allan. Because—because 

She smiled gently. 

** Because what, dear ?” 

“We shall go together. 1 shall follow you, 
Allan, and then no one can separate us.” 

“No, no! Qh, do not speak so, Marian! You 
areso young! Life for you will yet, I hope, pre- 
sent many, many joys! You must forget me, my 
Marian,—you must try to forget me.” 

“Allan, Allan, can I hear aright? Is it you | 
who would tell me to forget you?” 

‘Yes, dear, dear Marian! We shall meet again, | 
be assured; but you must yet cling to life.” 

“No, no! I am your—your wife! Yours only, | 
Allan! Your life is my life! Oh, would that I | 
could stand beside you now, and let your fate be | 
mine, whatever it might be!” : 

“No, no, no!” | 

“ And yet there is another thing I would fain 
do, in preference.” 

“What, dearest ?” 

“ Die for you!” 

There was a subdued kind of bustle in the Court 
at this moment. 

The jury had turned round again, and settled 
themselves in their box. 


And you, too, Marian, if the worst 
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' foe who has worked me ail this evil. 
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The Judge glared at them over an orange, which 


he was sucking. 


The Clerk of the Arraigus rose. 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, have you decided upon 


your verdict in this case?” 


‘* We have,” replied the foreman. 
‘‘ What say you, gentlemen of the jury? Is the 


prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty ?” 


° Guilty !” 

Everybody drew a long breath. 

“ But,” said the foreman, ‘we recommend him 
to the mercy of the Court.” 

& look of scorn was upoa the face of Allan. 

It seemed, for a few seconds, as if poor Marian 
was too stunned by the verdict to fully comprehend 
it. Deep in her heart she had surely, up to that 
moment, entertained an idea that it would not be 
possible to condemn her Allan. 

But when she recovered from that first shock, 
she uttered one shrill cry, and fell sensoless to 
the floor of the Court. 

That was a mercy ! 


Heaven was even then tempering the winds of 


adversity to that poor shorn lamb, 

Marian did not hear the sentence as it was pro- 
nounced against poor Allan Fearon, 

Those terrible words did not fall upon her heart 
like the dull clangour of a funereal bell. 

She was spared that. 

Some kindly people took her from the Court. 

Allan watched her until the last glimpse of 
her had disappeared. And then a cold, gloomy, 
stony look came over him, and there was a strange 
light in his eyes. 

“ Prisoner,” said the Judge, “ have you any- 
thing to say why sentence should not be pro- 
nounced against you ?—because if you have, now 
is your time to do so.” 

“J have!” cried Aliaa, with abrupt and start- 
ling clearness. 

The Judge inclined his head. 

There was an intense stillness in the Court. 

“T have to say,’ added Allan, ‘‘ that I am 
most unjustly condemned. I haveto say that the 
testimony against me is false! I have 10 say that 
I am innocent !” 

The Judge shook his head. 

Mr. Blundergust smiled. 

“ It may be,’ added Allan, “ that my hours are 
numbered in this world. It may be that I stand 
somewhat nearer fo the confines of eternity than 
any other person here present; bat I will not be 
condemned unheard. I have thought, as may 
well bé supposed, much over thismatter. Mnow- 
ing and feeling my own innocence, 1 have asked 
myself how it is that I seem guilty. 

“J can reply now to that question, 

“‘ JT have an enemy!”’ 

The Judge looked up. 

Mr Biundergust smiled agaia, for he felt quite 


certain that it was the exemy of whom Allan 


spoke, who had sent him the hundred guinea fee. 

“Yes,” added Allan, “I have a foe; it is that 
What I 
have to ask is that sentence may be respited for a 
time, in order that I may take steps to unmask 
that foe, and to prove to the Court how foul and 
terrible a plot this has been which has brought 
me so near to destruction.” 

Ailan ceased speaking. 

Mr. Copley rose. 
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“J do think, my lord,” he said, “ that after 
such a statement from the prisoner, your lord- 
ship may accede to so very reasonable a request.” 
- “ Brother Copley,” said the Judge, “ no man 
sught to know better than you that I have no 
power to do anything of the kind.” 

“ But your lordship may abstain from passing 
sentence at present, and that at least would give 
a week’s delay.” 

“‘ Not consistently with my duty. My office 
here is purely ministerial. -I must do my duty. 
You know as well as Ido, and you have taken 
oceasion to tell me already in the course of the 
trial that you do know it, that the Secretary of 
State is the proper person to apply to for any 


' postponement of the sentence of the law.” 


Mr. Copley merely bowed and sat down. 

The Judge stooped and fumbled in a small 
drawer under his desk. 

It was for the black cap he was feeling. . 

The law at that period was in its old unformed 
state, when the statute book was crowded with 
offences which were visited by the punishment of 
death, but which now, in more enlightened times, 
are considered as far from calling for such a 
penalty. 

And to give justice and credit where they are 
due, we must say that, with all his faults, George 
the Fourth was the monarch who, by his personal 
feeling upon the subject, aided very materially in 
humanising our statute book. 

But he had not began to reign at this period, 
and the old regime was in full glory. 

The Judge put on the black cap. 

The crier of the Court called for silence, and 
there was not a breath to be heard. 

“Prisoner at the bar, you have been found 
guilty of a crime for which the laws of your 
country have decreed the penalty of death, and it 
is my painful cuty to pronounce that sentence 
upon you. It is, that you be taken from here, to 
the place of public execution, and there hanged by 
the neck until you be dead, and the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul.” 

* Amen!” cried the crier of the Court. 

“Come,” said the turnkey, as he placed his 
hand on Allan’s shoulder. 

Without another word, Allan Fearon turned 
and left the dock. 

’ “You will have company,” said one of the 
officers of Newgate to Allan. 
'“Compary! what do you mean ?” 

“On Monday, I mean.” 

“On Monday ?” 

“Yes: there’s two men to be hung for horse 
stealing, and one for highway robbery.” 

“Oh, I comprehend.” 

Allan did comprehend, and a terrible compre- 
hension it was, too. 

In ten minutes more he was in one of those 
dismal vault-like places, which weut by the name 
of the condemned cells. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS DOES HIS BEST TO KEEP 
FAITH WITH THE DARK WOMAN, 


THE revengeful and villanous Sir Hinckton Moys 
was quite willing to perform his partof the con- 
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tract with, as he believed, Astorath, the astro- 
loger. 

Perhaps he was all the more willing, since 
Willes had told him that Astorath had reserved 
to himself a power of letting the prisoner still go 
free, provided he, Sir Hinckton Moys, should be 
unable or unwilling to keep faith. ’ 

Therefore, then, was it that so soon as that 
Friday afternoon came, and Sir Hinckton was 
duly apprised of the fact that Allan Fearon was 
really and truly condemned, that he set about 
doing what he could to satisfy the claims that 
the astrologer had upon him. 

What he had related to the sham Astorath 
in regard to the room in the Palace that was shut 
up was perfectly correct; but he thought that it 
would be very much easier to get the Regent into 
some communicative vein upon the subject, than to 
go routing about old St. James’s, in perhaps, the 
fallacious hope of getting evidence respecting 


-Linda de Chevenaux, which was not there. 


Accordingly, Sir Hinckton Moys, who now stood 
in high favour with the Regent, arranged that he 
should sup with him on that very Friday night, 
under the pretence that he had a new sauce to ex- 
hibit to him, which had just been imported, and 
which was only known to him, Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

This was a subject sure to be interesting to the 
Prince; and, moreover, a gossip of the kind he 
was likely to have with Sir Hinckton, and a supper 
at which he might thoroughly enjoy himself with- 
out remark or control, were two things not to be 
despised for their own sakes. 

At ten o’clock that Friday night, then, we will 
just take a glance at the different personages who 
make up the characters in this strange drama of 
real life. 

In the cavern at Hampstead was Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and Lucy, and Brads, and 
Shucks. 

At that very hour, ten o’clock, Brads and 
Shucks were playing at cards. 

Lucy was asleep. 

Jack Singleton had gone to the cottage, which 
was kept by the poor old woman named Adams, 
to look to the welfare of his horse. 

Marian was at home. 

Home! Alas! what a home it was now! 

There was no fire in the cold, cold grate. 

There was no light in the room. 

On the floor lay a something which the faint 
rays of a young moon shone upon, and proclaimed 
to be a female form. 

That was Marian. 

She had sobbed herself to sleep. 

In a cell of Newgate, with his head resting on 
his hands, and striving to think and to hope 
against all seeming human probability, was Allan 
Fearon. 

Stretched on a couch in the old laboratory of 
Astorath, the astrologer, was one who suffered, 


perhaps, more pangs than Allan and Marian put 


together. 

That was Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark 
Woman. 

For some time past,she had only obtained sleep 
through the agency of opiates; but it was astrange 
thing, and showed how the mind will triumph 
over all physical conditions, that since the arrest 
of Allan Fearon the opiates had failed, 
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It was Friday night, and the Dark Woman had 
not had six hours’ sleep that week. , 
She was now wide awake, and staring at the 


embers of a charcoal fire that was in a moveable | 


brazier placed in the chimney. 

But there is yet another of our principals to 
whom we may look. 

There is a room in Carlton House, the walls of 
which are covered with quilted silk, and the floor 
of which is two inches thick of soft carpeting. 
There is a bed in that room, in which one may 
be lost in a mountain of down. 

A bright coal fire is in the grate, and sends its 
flickering scintillations over everything that is 
rich and rare in that apartment. 

Hidden deep in that couch of luxury there is 
one asleep. 

It is Annie Gray, alias Countess de Blond. 

A spoiled child of luxury is Annie, and she hag 
almost lost all feeling for anything or anybody. 
Her whole thoughts are intent upon what new 
enjoyments she can think of. 

And now we will turn to that apartment in 
St. James’s Palace in which the Regent is to sup 
with Sir Hinckton Moys. 

It is a small but elegant room, and as warm as 
though no such thing as winter had any power in 
the world. 

Ten o'clock has just been tinkled forth by the 
Louis Quatorze time-piece on the mantel-piece, 
when the Prince enters the room. 

Sir Hinckton Moys is there, and makes a low 
bow. 

The Regent was at all times fond of being 
treated with reverence and respect. 

“Well, Moys,” he said, “i hope your new 
sauce is really something. No garlic in it, eh?” 

““ Not a shadow of a shade, your Royal High- 
ness.” 

‘““Very well. That is a mysterious quality, at 
all events. What is there for supper?” 

‘Pheasants, your Royal Highness.” 

“Pheasants! It’s not exactly the time, is it ?’ 

““Oh, I have had these imported from Mar- 
seilles, where they come from the East. They are 
somewhat smaller than our English pheasants. 
A golden sort they are, and perfectly delicious. 
My cook has a mode of making two incisions in 
the bird, and getting out the whole of the bones; 
then they are cooked first of all inside an English 
turkey, then taken out and browned, and then 
served up very hot with the new sauce.” 

“Really ?” ' 

“Yes, your Royal Highness, and I do hope 
that you will be pleased.” 

“IT am pleased already by the description. 
There is an artistic finish about the whole affair, 
Moys, which promises well.” 

“Tam most grateful to your Royal Highness 
for saying so, and have great hopes that you will 
find the result fully satisfactory.” 

‘No coubt, I should say,—no doubt.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys touched a hand-bell, and 
-the table was served in a few seconds. 

“‘ De—licious!” said the Prince. 

“Your Highness likes them ?” 

“Exquisite !” 

“T am much pleased.” 

“Why, Moys, the man who thought of cooking 
these pheasants in this way ought to be canonised.” 

“Ha! hal” 


that have been shut up for so long, and which were 


‘* And the sauce is the most piquant, recherche 
thing of the sort 1 ever came near.” 

“J am delighted, Prince.” 

“ You ought to be.” 

Nothing in the world put the Regent in such 
good humour as a good supper, and this was so 
good au one that he felt his heart expand. There 
was some room for expansion there, you will say ; 
‘and after the supper, he looked blandly at Sir 
Hinckton Moys, as he said, ‘‘Moys, I have been 
unjust to you.” 

“To me, your Royal Highness ?” 

“Yes, by Jove, I have!” 

“ As how ?” 


“Why, I did think a little while ago that you 
| were not so’—so—what shall I say ?—so devoted 
' to my interests and wishes as you should be.” 

“Ah, your Royal Highness was indeed, then, 

unjust to me.” 
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deavour to do their duty—enemies.”’ 

“ Well—a—you have.” 

“hat Colonel Hanger.” 

‘Don’t mention him. He is low.” 

“Decidedly. But I cannot conceal from my- 
self that he tried to supplant me ia the service of 
your Royal Highness.” , 

“ Well, he has failed.” 

‘“‘T rejoice to hear it, because—because 

‘¢ Because what ?” 

“T have something very singular to tell to your 
Royal Highness about the Dark Wonian!” 

“The what ?” 
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| « I own it.” 
‘But I have what all people have who en- 
“The Dark Woman!” | 
“‘ When—oh, when,” cried the Regent, ‘shall I 
ever hear the last of her?” 
“Soon, I hope and trust, your Royal Highness, 
if you will place the matter in my hands.” 
“ Hanger has failed.” 
*¢ Of course.” 
“¢ Why of course 2” 
‘“‘ He is clumsy in all he attempts.” 
‘But what have you to tell me?’ 
“Tt is very strange!” 
‘¢¢ What is it ?” 
“‘ Yesterday evening, as I was passing through a 
long passage which leads from those six old rooms 


once in the private occupation of Charles the First, 
I felt confident that I saw, some yards in advance 
of me, a glimmering light; and as I knew that 
none of the servants of the Palace had any occasion 
to be there, and, indeed, were by far too full of 
supernatural fears connected with that portion of the 
place to venture near the spot, I hurried onwards, 
to ascertain who and what it could be.” 

The Regent drew nearer the fire. 

“Go on, Moys,—go on. What was it?” 

“I'm really afraid your Royal Highness will 
hardly believe me; but, you know, I’m not an 
imaginative man, and what I think I see, I really 
see, I followed the light, which quite palpably 
gleamed from one side of the passage to the other, 

; until I reached that door above which, your Royal 
Highness knows, are to be seen, in such bold relief, 
| the arms of Queen Henrietta.” 

“T know the door. They say it has been closed 
for sixty years.” 
“Will your Royal Highness please to believe 
me, when [ say it was open last night?” " 
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Open ?”” 

“Wide open; and through that doorway, I felt 
confident, that person, whoever it was, who bore 
the light, had passed. Had i not felt a great 
amount of curiosity, I might have felt some trepi- 
dation, for I was only armed with my dress-sword. 
I, however, drew it, and passed through that open 
doorway, finding myself, for the first time in my 
life, in those six rooms which have so supernatural 
a reputation in the Palace.” 

‘(You surprise me. Go on—go on!” 

“ The light, and its bearer, had passed on to the 
second room. I followed, and it had passed to the 
third. To the third went I, and it passed to the 
fourth; and then, I must confess, I began to 
wonder if I should get back again with the same 
facility as I had advanced.” 

“But you went on?” 

“No. There I came to a standstill. The door 
that opened from the fourth to the fifth room was 
fast; but, in the intense stillness of that part of 
the Palace, I could hear a. voice from that fift 
room, declaiming to itself.” 

“A voice?” 

“Yes. A woman’s voice.” 

“Twas she!” gasped the Regent. 
it say?” 

“The words seemed to ring in my ears. ‘ Never 
till then,’ if said\—*‘ never till then, and then for 
ever! I do not wish to look upon his face again! 
But I will haunt him until I have news of my 
child; and if that news come not quickly, the 
catastrophe will happen, and Europe will ring with 
the account of the dead, which shall find its place 
npon a blood-stained page of English history!” 

“ By Jove!” cried the Regent, ‘‘ she means to 
murder me at last. I know who and what she 
was. But tell me all—-what became of it ?” 

‘‘ Nothing further, your Royal Highness. The 
voice ceased, and the door remained fast. So I 
had nothing to co but to retrace my steps through 
the four apartments; and as I did so, the strangest 
thing that ever I met with in my life, happened.” 

“She came after you ?” 

“ No—but every door was closed after me, 
and by no apparent human agency, that I could 
see; until at last I reached that outer one with 
the arms above it, and that was closed behind me 
with a violence that seemed to shake the build- 
in (ke 

i I shall never know any peace,” said the 
Regent. ‘' She will never let me rest. She will 
persecute me until she or I are out of the world. 
I know her well. Your account, Sir Hinckton, 
but tallies too closely with what I am already 
well aware of. You've heard me speak of her. 
She has been here before; but how she gets in—or 
how, being ‘in, she gets ont—I cannot divine. It 
is Linda de Chevenaux whom you have seen.” 

“Nay, your Royal Highness, I did not see 
her.” 

“It's the same thing: it could be none but 
her. She haunts me,Moys. And I tell you, con- 
fidentially and secretly, that I never should have 
thought of being upon any terms with Hanger, but 
that he promised to rid moe of this woman.” 

“ And he went the wrong way about it.” 

“'Precisely—for he failed.” 


“ What did 


Sir Hinckton Moys assumed a contemplative air, 


and then he said—‘ Will your Royal Highness 
permit me to speak freely ?” 


‘“ Oh, certainly; say what you like.” 
“Then I may state that I have had the honour 
of hearing your Royal Highness mention this cir- 
cnmatance; and it appears that this woman has 
had a son; and that the cause of all this perse- 
cution is, that she thinks that your Royal High- 
ness keeps from her a knowledge of his fate.” 

“ But I don’t,” said the Regent, with a vexed 
air, ‘I don’t know anything about his fate. 
And what’s his fate to me? It’s my own fate 
only that interests me. She’s quite welcome, if 
she would but be off, and not trouble me any 
more, to all the information I can give her. It 
was ever so long ago, too.” 

‘“T cannot help thinking, then, that the best 
plan to relieve your Royal Highness of all further 
trouble would be to give what information you 
can; and if I now were to be in possession of such 
information, I would make it my special business, 
for your Royal Highness’s peace of mind, to find 
out this woman, and assure her that that was all 
you did know, and therefore all that she could 
know by troubling you.” 

‘“‘ My dear Moys, if yow’ll do that, you'll confer 
a great obligation on me. I told that Hanger all 
about it, and I’m sorry I did, now; but, you see, 
he spoke so confidently about getting rid of her, 
and was so full of his stupid scheme, with his 
pistols and firing at the chandelier.” 

** Persuasion, your Royal Highness, and a little 
yielding, will do more than force in such a case.” 

“ Of course—of course! And I’m sure I 
don’t want more trouble than enough, now. For 
here’s the Princess of Wales at Buckingham 
House, and the King getting better; and that man 
Fox, I understand, is going to oppose the vote in 
the House, for the hundred and sixty thousand 
psunds to clear off some of my plagues and encum- 
brances. So, I'll tell you all about it—at least, 
all I know, Moys.” ; 

“T think your Royal Highness has arrived at a 
wise decision.” 

“Well, there was a child—a boy—but Linda 
was really so troublesome that I was compelled to 
get_rid of them both; and Varley, you know.— 
Varley was in the same,situation with me that 
Willes is now, so I left it all to him, and he 
managed it. There was some bother and corre- 
spondence; but where he put it I don’t know.” 

‘“‘Had Varley any access to those rooms ?” 

“Oh, no; of course not. But I dare say in 
some of the portfolios, or drawers, or somewhere, 
there’s something about it.” 

“Would it trouble your Royal Highness too 
much to look ?” 

‘‘ Well, of course it’s a trouble—of course it’s a 
bother—and of course it’s an annoyance; but I 
will look. Come with me, Moys, and I will get 
some keys I’ve not handled for ever so long. I 
may find something about it.” 

The Regent rose, and seemed to be considering 
for a few moments. 

Then he made a slight gesture towards a wax- 
candle that was in a porcelain holder on a side 
table, and Sir Hinckton Moys understood that be 
was to light it, and accompany the Regent on tle 
voyage of discovery he contemplated. 

They left the room, and passing through several 
others, the Regent made his way into a small 
apartment, the walls of which were nearly covered 
with books in antique bindings, 
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In the centre of this apartment was a table 
containing drawers all round it; and while Sir 
Hinckton Moys held the light, the Regent dragged 
these drawers open one after another with viclence, 
and rummaged their contents. At length he found 
a bunch of keys upon a brass ring, and with an 
expression of weary satisfaction, he said, ‘‘ Ah, 
well, here they are! There, you'll find a key-hole 
in the panel by the side of that old edition of 
‘Rappin’s England.’ Try and find the right 
key toit. Dear me, there’s nothing but trouble 
in the world! What can that woman want with 
her son? Can’t people be quiet, and let other 
people be quiet, and enjoy themselves ?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys took care that the slight 
smile which curled his lip should not be seen by 
the Regent ; and after trying several of the keys, 
he found one that fitted the lock; and the door, 
which carried with it a great mass of books, in- 

No. 29.—Dark Woman. 


asmuch as shelves were fastened to its back, 
came creakingly open. 

This door disclosed a dusty-looking passage be- 
yond it, and even Sir Hinckton Moys hesitated a 
moment before he proceeded into it. 

“Can your Royal Highness,” he said, 
where this leads to?” 

‘Oh, yes; to a small suite of rooms that Varley 
used to look after. It’s a very odd thing what 
became of him, by the by. He disappeared one 
day—but he didn’t take anything that I’m aware 
of; so I locked up these rooms and flung the keys 
into one of the drawers. And what with staying 
at Windsor so long, and then getting the ceilings 
raised in Carlton House, so as to make the place 
habitable, I paid no attention to these apartments ; 
but you may depend, if Varley knew anything 
about the affair, or had any letters or papers, we 
shall find them here.” 
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With this explanation, Sir Hinckton Moys had 
no objection to proceed, and at abont six paces 
forward he found another door which yielded to 
his touch, and that led into a handsome though 
not very spacious apartment. 

The door at which she entered was in the very 
centre of one of the walls of this apartment, and 
at each end, right. and left, there was a door with 
gilt mouldings, both of which were partially upen. 

‘That's a breakfast-room,” said the Regent, 
pointing to the left; ‘‘and that’s a bed-room,” 
pointing to the right. ‘‘ Now, if Varley had any- 
thing, it’s in that bureau.” : 

** Does your Royal Highness think that one of 
these keys will fit it?” 

“* Oh, I don’t know; but get it open, anyhow. 
I’m getting cold. What a deuced invention 
winter is! Can’t it be always summer, and then 
not too hot ?” 

A glance at the burean sufficed to let Sir 
Hinckton Moys see that it was an antique French 
piece of furniture, while the keys he had upon the 
brass ring were unmistakably English; but what 
with damps, and frosts, and summer heats, and 
positive age, there were crevices enough in the 
bureau, sothat it might be easily acted upon by any 
instrument that could be found to wrench it open. 

_ Sir Hinckton Moys had nothing with him more 
available than the long-bladed, triangular Court 
sword he usually wore, with its elaborate spark- 
ling steel hilt, and that for the nonce he made into 
a crowbar, for the purpose of wrenching open the 
bureau. 

The long, lithe blade of the sword would have 
bent or broken, but that he got it inserted far into 
the bureau, and then, with a sharp jerk, he forced 
the lock. 

The inside of this piece of furniture looked like 
a receptacle for cast-off cravats and gloves, for 
there were many of such articles lying in a con- 
fused heap within if. 

But tied round with some black silk was a 
small packet of papers, and the sharp eyes of Sir 
Hinckton Moya at once caught the superscription 
ef Linda de Chevenaux upon them. 

“T almost think, your Royal Highness,” said 
Moys, ‘that these are the very papers we want.” 

“Take them, then,” said the Regent, ‘‘ and make 
the best of them.” 

“Of that, your Royal Highness may depend ; 
and I hope that from this moment your persecu- 
tions on this account will cease.” 

“That will do—that will do! I'm shuddering 
and shivering. Let us be gone, Sir Hinckton.” 

‘‘ Will you excuse a pardonable curiosity, and 
let me see the other two rooms while I’m here?” 

“Very well—very well! Dll wait for you in 
the little library. No I can’t—I’ve no light; and 
if I take that from you, how are you to see the 
rooms ?” 

“‘T forego the examination.” 

‘No, no; if you want to see them, see them. 
There! that’s a breakfast-room, you see; and 
there’s a portrait of the Elector of Hanover; and 


' this, you see, is a bed-room; and all the ghosts of 


the old kings who ever inhabited St. James’s may 
come and sleep in the bed if they like.” 

‘“‘ What's that?” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 

*‘ What's what?” : r 

“There, your Royal Highness, at the foot of 
the bed, projecting out from the silk valance ?” 


“What? Why, what can it be?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys held the light low; and 
both he and the Regent stooped to look at some 
strange object which certainly projected from un- 
derneath the once costly bed that was in those 
neglected apartments. 

An expression of terror slowly spread itself over 
both their countenances. So entirely unexpected, 
and so truly horrible, was the aspect of this ob- 
ject, that probably the Regent at that moment 
forgot all his selfishness and desire to leave those 
cold and cheerless apartments ; and Sir Hinckton 
Moys became oblivious of the little plot by which 
he had extorted for his own purposes, from his 
royal master, the papers and documents connected 
with the fate of Linda de Chevenaux and her son. 

The object projecting from under the bed, and 
ruffling up the silken valance into folds, in which 
the dust lay thickly, was a human hand! 

It was but the dreary skeleton of a hand, with 
the bony fingers clutched; the softer parts having 
subsided beneath into a patchy dampness, which 
the hand, by no great stretch of imagination, 
might be supposed to be grasping. 

And how awfully suggestive was the sight of 
that protruding hand, of the dreadful object which 
could be seen beneath that costly bedstead, if 
any human eyes had the daring or the curiosty to 
look for it! 

Neither the Regent nor Sir Hinckton Moys 
could for some moments ‘take their eyes off the 
ghastly spectacle. 

They shrunk back together, step by step, until 
they reached the door of theapartment; and then 
some slant ray from ‘the candle which Sir 
Hinckton Moys carried, fell upon a jewel which 
was in a ring, still clasped in one of the bony fin- 
gers. 

They both saw the sparkle of the light upon the 
crystal, and then the Regent spoke. 

“By heaven! it’s Varley!—my old valet! 
I know him by the ring he always wore upon the 
middle finger !” 

“ But how came he there?-and dead?” asked 
Sir Hinckton Moys. 

** That I cannot tell you. 
have my suspicions !” 

* Would your Royal Highness object to impart 
them ?” 

* Not at all. The fact is, Moys, the last time 
I came into these apartments, I was not alone, 
But I suspected Varley was watching me. The 
truth is, the rascal had a niece,, Well, it’s an old 
story; but if I must give an opinion about it, I 
should fancy he crept under that bed to watch 
me !” 

“‘ And does your Royal Highness think he there 
died a natural death?” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
shading the wax-light with his hand, and looking 
curiously into the face of the Regent. —__ 

“J suppose so,” was the calm and careless 
reply. i 

The slight suspicion that had crossed the mind 
of Sir Hinekton Moys, vanished; for not the most 
consummate actor the world ever saw, could have 
assumed the indifference of voice, air, and manner, 
which characterised the Regent, as he uttered 
these few words, had he been the assassin of the 
valet, Varley. . 

And, indeed, his Royal Highness was perfectly 
free from any incrimination on the subject; and 
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the affair had either some mystery, of which he 
knew nothing, or it was just as he had stated. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was glad to shut the door of 
communication with that apartment. 

“ These three rooms, your Royal Highness,” he 
said, “‘contain a. terrible spectacle. “Let th ose 
look on who wili; I can only hope that my eyes 
will not behold it again.’ 

“Nor mine,” said the Regent. “Come away. 
The very air ‘seems—what shall T call it ?—fetid 
and death-like. I never felt a more urgent desire 
in all my life for a glass of brandy.” 

They were soon clear of those mysterious apart- 
ment, and the heavy door, with its panoply of 
books, was swung shut, and locked by Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys, who then, without any notice being taken 
of the action by the careless Regent, put the 
bunch of keys in his pocket. 

It was pleasant likewise to Sir’ Hinckton Moys 
to find that the Regent did not alluda again to the 
papers which had been taken from the bureau, and 
which no doubt so nearly concerned Linda de 
Chevenaux 

Sir Hinckton Moys recommended mulled claret 
when they reached the supper room again, and for 
another hour, until the fumes of the hot wine 
sent the Regent into a deep sleep, the Court para- 
site kept his company. 

Then Sir Hinckton rose, and summoned Willes. 

‘Get him to rest, Willes,” he said. 

‘‘Is he very bad ” 

“*No—oh, no. Only a little drowsy.” 

“ T will take him to the Countess.” 

“Countess? Oh, I remember—De Blonde, as 
she eglls herself. That affair seems to last, Willes.” 

“For the present.” 

“ Well, if you see your friend Astorath, you 
can say that I've made some progress; and in fact 
I rather fancy—althongh I’ve not looked at them 
—that I have papers and documents here contain- 
ing all the information he desires.” 

“*Concerning the Dark Woman ?” 

“ Exactly ; “and so I shall pay the price.” 

“ Of vengeance ?” 

Just so, Willes. I make no secret of it. Let 
those who injure me bear a charmed life if they 
can: if they be mortal, the day will come when I 
shall strike home! To be reviled, insulted, struck 
by such a scum as that !” 

“ He will hang,” said Willes. 

“Most assuredly.” 

.“ But, Sir Hinckton, suppose you trust me with 
the papers, and I will take them to Astorath ?” 

“No, Willes; I cannot deny myself the plea- 
sure. It is too late to-night; but to-morrow, 
some time after sunset, I will go to that mysterious 
house in Frith Street, and pay my debt with what 
Astorath will consider, I think, current coin.” 

“Not a doubt,” said Willes. 

“*T suspect some stronger motive than curiosity 
on the part of the astrologer.” 

“It is possible,” said Willes, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. “I merely directed you to him, 
because I thought him a handy person for your 
purposes.” 

“You have my thanks. Good night!” 

The Regent moved uneasily. 

“Ah, he awakens!” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“No!” whispered Willes. ‘ Hush!” 

“Another drop of brandy, lovely Countess,” 
murmured the Regent in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS FINDS HIMSELY IN POSSESSION 
OF IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


Tne night was yet young in the estimation of 
such a man as Sir Hinckton Moys, although 
twelve o'clock was on the point of striking. 

_ He sat in his own room in the Palace, and by 
the light of a candelabrum, carrying half a dozen 
candles, he proceeded to examine the papers 
extracted from the old bureau. 

They consisted of original letters from Linda de 
Chevenaux to the Prince, and likewise some letters 
of, the Prince to her, addressed to her father’s re- 
sidence at Dover Court. 

But the most interesting document of all, was 
a straggling kind of narrative, written no doubt 
by the valet Varley, although it was not signet 
by his name. 

That narrative ran as follows :— 


“*T have served this man faithfally now for four 
years. J am sick, and ill, and not long for this 
world. He is killing me, by seeking the destruc- 
tion of one whom I would preserve from all harm. 
If she were my own child, I might view this as a 
retribution, for I have been his agent in the 
betrayal and destruction of Linda de Chevenaux; 
and lest I should not live to state these facts—for 
the fear of death is strong upon me—let me state 
that that unhappy person is wrongfully confined 
under the pretence of lunacy, and that her child 
was torn from her by Laura Adams, the wicked 
daughter of the nurse who resides at North End, 
Hampstead. She has repeatedly appealed to the 
Regent for money, under the threat of deserting 
the child. I write this by stealth, for I feel assured 
he is undermining the innocence of my niece. 
They come this way—they come this way! These 
papers to the bureau! I may yet find some time 
to finish them! 
hide!” 


This statement, which, there could be no doubt 
whatever, was written by the sap Varley, 
abruptly ceased. 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked up, and a strange 
smile crossed his face. 

“So,” he said, ‘I suppose now I have the key 
to two mysteries in one. I fancy I know pretty 
well all about Linda de Chevenaux, as well as 
about Varley, the dead valet. Well, well; so the 
world wags from year to year. Astorath may 
have this statement, and much good may it’ do 
him. What care I, and what cares the Regent? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. It’s a strange afiair, 
though.” 

Sir Hinckton carefully folded up the letters. 
He did not see the necessity of taking them to 
Astorath, since the only information he was 
desired to procure, concerned what had become 
of the infant son of Linda de Chevenaux. 

“That will do,” he said—* that will do! To- 
morrow—let it be to morrow !” 

A clock upon the chimney-piece struck one. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had just risen to his feet, 
and cast his eyes upon the dial, when he lifted his 
hand, and inclined his head in an attitude of 
listening. 
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A strange, wild, half-smothered cry came upon 
his ears. 

The Palace had been so profoundly still, or he 
might not have heard it; and even now, for a 
moment, he thought that only his imagination 
had conjured it up. 

But, if real, what could it be? Did it call for 
any action on his part? Or, could he go to rest 
with that cry ringing in his ears, and persuade 
himself that all was well ? 

There was something in the deep silence that 
succeeded almost as startling as the cry itself. 

Sir Hinckton Moys opened his door, and put 
his head out into the dark passage beyond, and 
listened. 

The cry came again. 

‘By heavens, it is something!” he said; “and a 
something, perhaps, that I ought not to neglect!” 

He went hastily back to the table, and lifted 
from it the sword which he had taken from his 
side; then he flung it down again, after half 
drawing it, as he said, ““No, no! Thisis a useless, 
stupid weapon, more for show than offence. I have 
far better arms at hand—far better, far better!” 

He lifted a marble slab which closed the top of 
a console-table, and in a small cabinet beneath lay 
a pair of finely-constructed pistols. 

To possess himself of them was the work of a 
momeat; and then, lifting out one of the wax 
candles from the candelabrum, he sallied forth into 
the passage or corridor immediately outside his 
door. 

Now, this corridor was of considerable length, 
although narrow. No less than three staircases 
descended from it, and numerous doors opened to 
the right and to the left. 

Sir Hinckton Moys might have advanced, per- 
haps, some six steps along this corridor before a 
door, some paces off, was suddenly dashed open, 
and he saw the Regent, attired in a purple satin 
dressing-gown, retreating backwards, with a drawn 
sword in his hand. 

“Help, help!” cried the Prince. “Guard, 
guard! It’s murder—it’s nothing but murder!” 

A figure, in some dusky sort of apparel, now 
darted out of the same doorway, as if in pursuit 
of the Regent; and that same moment of time, 
likewise, Sir Hinckton Moys was surprised to hear 
a furious knocking on the inside of another door, 
which was within a few paces of where he stood. 

From the inner side of that door, too, came the 
same sort of cry that had first startled him. 

Now, all these events happened with such re- 
markable rapidity, that Sir Hinckton Moys, with 
the wax candle in his hand, stood like a man 
bewildered with astonishment; and that astonish- 
ment was by no means decreased, when he saw the 
dusky figure, which seemed to bein pursuit of the 
Regent, suddenly turn, and re-enter the room 
from whence it had come, banging the door shut 
after it with a loud sound. 

“Help, help!” cried the Regent. “She'll kill 
her—I know she'll kill her! Guard there! guard 
there! Where are the Yeomen ?” 

The Regent kept retreating, step by step, back- 
ward, fencing, with the drawn sword in his hand, 
at the air, until he came to the end of one of the 
staircases, and then down he went. 

The violent rapping on the inside of the door, 
close to Sir Hinckton Moys, continued; and then 
the courtier, who was tolerably prompt of action 


when once he was aroused, dashed at this door 
with his whole weight and strength. 

It gave way with a crash, and the wax candle 
fell from his hand, and was trampled under foot. 


At the same moment, there rushed from the | 


room a female figure in white drapery, and with 
a cloak of ermine half hanging from her shoulders. 

“Murder! help! she will kill me!” cried this 
person, as she flew, rather than flung herself, for 
protection, into the arms of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The Countess knew the voice at once. 

It was that of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

Nor was Sir Hinckton Moys kept long in sus- 
pense in regard to who it. was who pursued the 
fair Countess with violent intent. 

Dashing through the broken doorway, came the 
same female, in the dark-coloured clothing, who 
had pursued the Prince, and then disappeared 
again so rapidly. 

This person was armed with a formidable 
Turkish scimitar, which Sir Hinckton Moys knew 
had been in the Regent’s rooms—those rooms 
which were in the occupation of Annie, 

“ Vile creature!” she exclaimed; 
but your life shall satisfy me!” 

These words were spoken in foreign accents; 
and as well by the voice as by a faint light that 
came into the corridor by the broken doorway, 
Sir Hinckton Moys knew that this person was 
her Royal Highness the Princess Caroline, and 
wife of the Regent. 

How she had made her way into the Palace, 
and so to those very private apartments in the 
occupation of Annie, was a mystery; but there 
could be no doubt of the fact. 

There she was ;—and if she could have done so, 
there is very little doubt indeed but that she 
would have taken the life of that fair and frivo- 
lous creature, who about that period beguiled the 
leisure hours of the Prince of Wales. 

Sir Hinckton Moys saw that the circumstances 
were rather peculiar. 

He made up his mind in a moment. 

Flinging his arms around Annie, he at once, 
and with ease, lifted her light weight, and turning 
abruptly, without a word of remonstrance or reply 
to the infuriated Princess, he carried the Countess 
de Blonde from the scene of conflict. 

The light in the corridor was very dim. 

The’ fall of the wax candle which Moys had 
cartied, had deprived the place of its principal 
illumination; so it only had the faint, reflected 
light that came from Annie’s apartment. 

Sir Hinckton darted off as quickly as he could. 

Annie made no resistance. 

Aoybody might take charge of her, always 
provided she was saved from the violence of the 
Regent’s wife. , 

The room-door of Sir Hinckton’s apartment was 
luckily open, He had but to make a rush through 
the opening, and then turning abruptly, he banged 
the door shut, just as the Princess of Wales dealt 
a slashing blow with the Turkish sabre. 

The blow came upon the door. 

Annie screamed. } 

“ You are quite safe, now, Countess,” said Moys. 

“Help! help! she will kill me rv 

‘* Not now!” 

Another slash at the door with the scimitar 


showed that the passion of the Regent’s wife was | 


by no means passing away. 
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“Oh, save me!—save me!” shrieked Annie, 
who could not believe but that the door must give 
way. 

“Be under no apprehension, my dear Countess 
de Blonde,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. “You are 
perfectly safe !”’ 

“* Are you sure?” 

* Quite.” 

‘“‘ And she cannot break in ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ What a tigress !” 

Sir Hinckton smiled. 

“ She is a fearful fiend.” 

Sir Hinckton laughed. 

“Open this door!” cried the Princess of Wales, 
from without,—“ open the door !” 

“Tell her you won't,” said Annie. 

“No, Countess, no; silence is best.” 

“Open, I command you, whoever you are!” 

“* Ah,” said Moys, “I am glad to hear that.” 

«What ?” 

“That she does not know me. She would not 
say ‘whoever you are!’ if she knew my name.” 

The Princess of Wales beat furiously at the 
panels of the door fer some few minutes more, and 
then she seemed to feel convinced that she could 
make no impression in that quarter. 

The blows on the door ceased. 

Another moment, and Annie and Sir Hinckton 
Moys heard a curious howling and shrieking noise 
along the whole length of the corridor. 

“What is that? Oh, good heavens, what is 
that?” said Annie. 

“‘ Nothing particular,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“Tt is only her Royal Highness in a mingled fit of 
passion and hysterics; that is all.” 

Annie shuddered. 

“Come, Countess,” said Sir Hinckton, “you 
are cold, I am sure. You know well that I am 
your most devoted servant. In the adjoining 
room you will find an excellent fire. Pray allow 
me to make you up a temporary couch by the 
front of it. You can be there in comfort, in peace, 
and security, while I go and seek for the Regent.” 

“TI feel much obliged to you,” said Annie. 
“You have of late become very obliging to me.” 

“It is both a duty and a pleasure. The day 
may come when the duty may cease; but as the 
pleasure will remain, I shall still be as obliging to 
you as ever.” 

““ Very well,” said Annie. ‘I did for a time, 
Sir Hinckton Moys, I admit, feel very angry with 
you; but I have forgiven you.” 

Sir Hinckton bowed. 

‘“* And now, as I feel convinced that you are my 
true friend, I will always trust you.” 

‘‘T am much honoured.” 

Sir Hinckton carefully wrapped the ermine 
cloak around Annie, and then, with the same out- 
ward appearance of respect that he would have 
bestowed upon some sovereign princess, he led her 
into the next apartment. 

It was his own bed-chamber. 

And Annie, thoughtless as she was, felt the 
delicacy with which this rowe and man of the 
world was treating her by mentioning that he 
would make up a couch for her before the fire. 

And he did make it up, and Annie lay there as 
warm and comfortable as possible. 

“Sir Hinckton Moys,” she said, as he was 
about to leave the room. 
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*€ Countess.” 

“‘T want to ask a favour of you.” 

“You are wrong, Countess.” 

“ Wrong ?” 

“Yes, It is quite out of the question.” 

“You amaze me.” 

“Let me explain. If you will say you have a 
command to give me, you will be right, because 
your slightest wishes are commands to me.” 

“ You are the most gallant man about the whole. 
Court,” added Annie; ‘and all I was going to 
say was that I wanted you to reflect what favour _ 
I could do you; for you know that whatever I 
choose to ask of the Regent will be granted to 
me.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys paused a moment. 

Then he spoke slowly. 

‘“‘ About three years ago,” he said, ‘‘ the Pagets 
got from the King, while he was not quite right 
in his mind, a grant of a fine property which be- 
longed to the Crown, on pretence that it was a 
kitchen-garden, and adjoined their little estate.” 

“ Well?” 

“T want a kitchen-garden.” 

“An estate ?” 

** Just so.” 

‘A slice of the Crown lands ?” F 

‘Your ladyship has said it.” 

“Where is it to be?” _ 

“In Hampshire. Not far from the New Forest 
there is a Crown property.” 

* You shall have it, Sir Hinckton Moys, if the 
Regent has power to give it to you.” 

‘Yes. He has power, with the consent of the 
Crown, and that can be got.” 

‘Look upon it as settled.” 

‘“T am, as ever, your ladyship’s most obedient, 
humble servant.” 

Bang! came a knock at the outer door of the 
rooms in the occupation of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Annie started, and cried out in alarm. 

‘You are perfectly safe, Countess,” he said. 
“T pray you to be under no alarm whatever.” 

Bang! came the knock again. 

**T will go and see who it is.” 

Sir Hiackton Moys went to the door, and placed 
his mouth close to the keyhole. 

‘‘ Who is there ?” 

OT hed? 

“Ah, it is the Regent!” 

“Open! open!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys opened the door, and the 
Prince of Wales staggered into the room, and 
sunk, in a state of perfect exhaustion, into an 
easy chair. : 

“Oh! oh! oh! chi” 

“Your Royal Highres;!” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“You are in pain.” 

“ Worse !” 

“ Worse than pain ?” 

“Yes. Agony!” 

‘Good heavens !”” 

“You don't know what has happened ; you have 
no idea of what has happened! The—the—that 
dreadful woman, the Princess of Wales! Some 
of the servants are in her pay; some one has be- 
trayed me! She has made her way into the 
Palace. She was intent on the murder of poor 
Annie: she got into her room; she waited till I 
came, and then she rushed from behind a screen, 
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and declared that she had only waited my pre- 
sence to take the life of the girl, Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Indeed, your Royal Highness !” 

‘‘'Yes, indeed; and, in fact, I snatched up a 
sword, and fought my way out of the room to get 
assistance, and fell all the way down one of the 
staircases. I am here, but I wonder that I am 
here; and as for poor Annie, she is no more—no 
more!” 

“ Murdered 2” 

“Yes, Murdered, of course. A very pretty girl 


_ she was too, and I am afraid I shall miss her very 


much. But whatis to bedone? What on earth 
is to be done, Moys? The eclat—the scandal— 
the town's talk! What can be done?” 

Does your Royal Highness think the Princess 
of Wales has left the Palace?” 

“6 Ob, yes, yes!” 

“May I ask if your Royal Highness is quite 
certain ?” 

“Oh, yes! After raging and tearing through the 
rooms, and cursing and raving in a frightful manner 
she went away ina sedan chair which was waiting 
for her, and is no doubt at Buckingham House,” 

‘‘And has your Royal Highness been to the 
rooms of the Countess de Blonde?” 

“No, no, no!” 

* But——” 

“How could 1? Howecould I? Poor girl, if I 
were to.see her there killed, I should feel—feel 
quite uncomfortable.” 

“(Ts that all?” cried Annie from the inner room. 
“Ts that ald?” 

The Regent sprung right off the chair some fest 
into the air, and alighted on the floor. 

‘Good heaven! By Jove! That's her voice!” 

‘And herself,”’ said Annie, as, with the ermine 
cloak about her, she emerged from the inner room, 
‘Tam not hurt. I am, as you see, alive; and I 
am well; and I have to thank Sir Hinckton 
Moys.” 

“ You—you don’t say so!” 

“Yes, George. He rescued me, and brought 
me here, or I should no doubt have been killed, 
You can go and look at certain dents which no 
doubt you. will find in the door of this room, 
and you may imagine that they were all intended 
for me.” 

“My dear Annie!” 

‘Ob, yes!” 

“ But, my charmer!” 

‘Pho! pho \” 

‘Why do you say, ‘Oh, yes ! 

“‘ Because now I hate you.” 

“ Hate me?” 

“To be sureI do! You left me tobe murdered 
by that dreadful woman.. You know you did: you 
were afraid, and you ran away. You know you 
did.” 

“My dear Countess de Blonde.” 

“* Don’t dear me!” 

“But I want to explain. That dreadful woman 
whom you so accnrately describe, ismy wife; and 
you know it is an admitted fact, that a man’s wife 
is the only woman of whom he may rationally, and 
without any imputation upon his conrage, be 
afraid. If it had been any one else, I should have 
staid, and fought, like—like——” 

“A Paladin!” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Yes, like a Paladin. You must have heard 
me say just now, that you are the prettiest girl in 
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the world, and that life without you would be a 
burden.” 

“ No, I did not hear quite that.” 

“T appeal to Moys.” 

“ And I.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys first made a low bow to the 
Regent, and he made a low bow tu Annie; and 
then, without a word, he took up one of the lights 
from the canbelabrum, and going to the door of 
his room, he opened it, and made another low bow. 

Annie laughed. 

‘‘ He means us to go,” said the Regent. 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed again. 

‘Come, then, Countess!” added the Regent. “I 
begin to think that we are very much indebted to 
our friend Moys.” . 

“I am sure of it,” said Anaie. 

i ‘Then we must see what we can do to thank 

im.” 

*-T will tell you all about that, George.” 

You will ?” 

** Assuredly I will.” 

“Then that will save me the trouble of think- 
ing, which is a thing I dislike, by all means.” 

The Regent very gracefully—he was the most 
polished gentleman in Europe, was he not ?— 
offered his arm to Annie, who accepted it with a 
little pettish curtsey. Sir Hinckton Moys held 
the door. open, and they walked out together into 
the corridor. 

Moys went backwards with the wax candle in 
his hand, till he came to the door which he had 
broken down to rescue’ Annie, and then he paused. 

‘‘ Heyday, what's this ?” 

‘The Countess, your Royal Highness, was at 
the other side of that door. A furious personage 
was seeking her life, and so your humble servant 
broke it down and rescued her.” 

“ He did!” said Annie. 

‘Well, really, Sir Hinckton Moys,” said the 
Regent, ‘ you are the champion of persecuted ladies, 
But come on, Annie. We will make fast the 
other door that communicates with the room, and 
so good night, Moys.” 

** Good night!” said Annie, abe tg 

Sir Hinckton bowed low, and the Regent and 
the Countess de Blonde passed through the broken 
down doorway, and disappeared. ae 

“Well,” said Moys, as once more he now 
sought his own room, ‘I don’t think this night’s 
work will be quite thrown away. I am in high 
favour with the Regent, and shall get what I 
want in the most effectual manner; for Annie 
Gray can and will, if necessary, ask ten times to 
my once, and yet give no offence.” 

He made his way to his own room, and then 
his eyes fell upon the papers on the table which 
so nearly concerned the Dark Woman. 

“Ah, yes,” he said; ‘and this affair, too, seems 
all to go well. I shall have my revenge at the 
same time that I shall get my estate; and if the 
old King would but go off, I don’t see who is to 
stand between me and the monarch. I begin, too, 
to foresee another Court complication, out of 
which I may make something.” 

Sir Hinckton smiled as he uttered these words, 
and then, after a pause, he added, “There must 
of a surety be some serious embroilment between 
the Regent and his wife. What it will all come 
to I cannot guess. A trial, I should not wonder. | 
Well, well, we shall see—we shall sea.” 
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The clock struck three. 

‘‘ Ah, so late?—so late? Well, I will now go 
to rest, for I fancy that the peace of the Palace 
will not be again disturbed to night. I will ring 
for Willes. No, I will put out the lights myself— 
all but one—all but one, and that may burn 
out.—I wonder,” added Sir Hinckton Moys, to 
himself, after he bad gone to bed,—‘I wonder 
now how that fellow feels in Newgate? Ha! ha! 
He will remember the day he dared to lift his 
hand against me! Newgate! Ha! ha! And 
then the scaffold! Ha!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys fell fast asleep. 

And at that hour, too, Allan Fearon was asleep 
in his cell at Newgate. Exhausted nature would 
have its dues, and he slept’a deep, calm sleep, 
which, while it lasted, lifted him out of the dreary 
prison, and brought him, in dreams, once more to 
the side of his own dear Marian. 

That night, the frost suddenly gave way in 
London, and under the arches of the bridges the 
ice began to crack with loud and fearful sounds. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


MARIAN MAKES A RESOLVE WHICH WRINGS HER 
HEART TO CARRY OUT. 


Coup and grey, the early morning light shone into 
the poor home of Marian. 

For the whole of that first sad night of sorrow 
and despair, Marian had remained on the floor of 
her room; and it was only when the morning 
began to dawn, that a short sleep closed her eyes, 
and enveloped her heart in forgetfulness. 

The cold was most intense when she awakened ; 
but her sleep had been deep and refreshing, and 
although she trembled in every limb, she arose, 
and did not feel so much depressed as she had 
doné. 

She began to recover, as well-adjusted minds 
will do, from the first shock of the dread calamity, 
and then she said to herself, “If lam to do any 
good to Allan, I must not neglect my own heait 
and strength.” 

This was an observation based on the soundest 
common sense; but it was one which Marian 
was not in the state cof mind to have made the day 
before. 

Now, however, she felt that it was for her to act 
—for she, who was at. liberty, to act for him who 


was in a prison; and she set about with a won- 


derful degree of coolness, considering the painful 
circumstances, to make herself a fire, and to pre- 
pare herself some food. 

There was a secret in all this. 

Marian had an idea. 

It was a very terrible one. It was one that sent 
a cold chill to her heart when she thought of it, 
and which strange to say, at the same time, 
brought a flush of colour to her cheeks that almost 
looked like shame, 

It was that idea which produced these effects. 

_It was the notion that she should have the 

necessity, by the force of circumstances, to do that 
which otherwise would never have entered into 
her mind, or if it had, would have been rejected 
with horror. : 
~ Her idea was to call upon her sister Annie, and 
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appeal to her to get Allan’s pardom from the 
Regent. 

This was a sad alternative for poor Marian. 
Her pure soul revolted from the life that Annie 
was leading; and it was dreadful to her mind to 
feel that there was any favour she would ask 
which Annie could grant, in consequence of that 
life that she was leading. 

And this idea lay at the bottom of the com- 
posure which had come over the mind of Marian. 

She felt a kind of certainty that if she could 
but bring her mind to go to Annie, and to ask 
her to save Allan, that he would be saved. 

She had brought her mind to the necessity. 

She only lingered over tie execution of the 
project. 

She only shuddered on the brink of that action, 
which filled her with horror. 

And what else was to be done? Was Allan to 
be abandoned to death, because she, Marian, 
shrank from even a brief communion with vice ? 
Oh, no! no! Pure as ever would she be after a 
visit to the weak-headed vain girl, who had made 
herself the toy and plaything of the sybarite, who 
would surely abandon her to misery and to 
shame, s0 soon as some new face should attract 
his pernicious regards. 

Marian partook of alight breakfast. She shud- 
dered as she did so, and she kept repeating the 
words, ‘For you, Allan, for you!—anything for 
you! WhydolIshrink? What would not youdo 
for me?” 

And then she rose, and from her scanty ward- 
robe, she drew forth an old but worn grey cloak, 
and wrapped it about her; and then she paused a 
moment, and stood by her little desk, and wrote 
on a slip of paper the one name of ‘ Marian,” 
and that slip of paper she concealed in her bosom. 
She meant to send it to Annie, who would know 
both the name and the handwriting, in case she 
should find any difficulty in seeing her. 

And so at about ten o’clock in the morning— 
that Saturday morning which followed the con- 
demnation of Allan, and which, with the Sunday 
that was so near at hand, only intervened between 
him and the threat of the terrible death that 
awaited him—poor half heart-broken Marian left 
Martlett’s Court for St. James's Palace, or Carlton 
House, she did not know which. 

She intended to make inquiry at tha gate of old 
St. James’s to discover precisely where Annie 
was., 

But she thought she had heard Allan Fearon 
say that it was at St. James’s Palace he had seen 
her. 

Through the snow—that snow which was now 


tops, for a partial thaw had commenced—went 
Marian, and she was soon at the gate of old St. 
James’s, 

- With trembling steps, Marian made her way 
beneath the old gateway ; and then, as she reached 
the shelter of the colonade to the right of the 
Colour Court, she paused to wonder who she should 
ask for information of where Annie was. 

Several men, who by their appearance seemed 
to belong to the Palace, in different capacities, 
passed her, but Marian dreaded to speak to them. 
She shrunk from the sort of construction which 
might be put upon her inquiries. 

At length, as she looked along the narrow 
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passage which leads into the other and more open 
court, in which a large house is now standing, 
which was built for the Duke of York, but which 
he never occupied, Marian saw a woman come to 
one of those low, old-fashioned doors which so 
abound about old St. James’s Palace, and stand 
on the threshold, looking out, as though for some 
one. 

There was a kind, motherly look about this 
woman that much attracted and assured Marian. 

She at once made her way towards her. 

The woman regarded Marian with an inquiring 
look, and at first seemed inclined to shake her 
head, as though it were possible some appeal was 
aboat to be made to her that she had not the 
power to respond to, but a second glance at Marian 
seemed to correct this opinion. 

‘Are you looking for some one, miss?” asked 
the woman. 

“Tf you please,” said Marian, “1 want some 
information which you perhaps will be kindly able 
to give me.” 

“Tf ITcan. Oh, yes! Pray step in.” 

Marian was right glad of the hospitality 
afforded even by a temporary shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather, and she followed the 
woman into a little wainscoted room, which was 
comfortable, though homely. 

““My husband,” said the woman, “is a Yeoman 
of the Guard, andI expect him in soon.” 

‘“*Yes—oh, yes, I—that is——” 

Marian had to make a great effort to control her 
tears, but she succeeded. 

“‘T hope,” she said, ‘‘that you will forgive me 
for asking you such a question, but do you know 
where a young person is to be found who—who— 
who——” 

‘‘ Who what, my dear?” 

‘‘ Who, I think, is with the Regent? Hername 
is Gray ?” 

The good woman shook her head. 

* You do not know ?” 

‘“‘T only know that there is a young person who 
called the Countess de Blonde.” 

“De Blonde?” 

“Yes. She is quite a girl, with long, fair hair, 
and looks so childish in the face that it is enongh 
to break the heart of any one who has had dear 
children of their own, to see her.” 

Marian could not stand this. She was com- 
pletely overcome, and sobbed aloud. 

‘“Good gracious!” said the Yeoman’s wife, 
“what have I said? I would not hurt your feel- 
ings for the world.” 

‘No! no! no! I know you would not!” 

‘“*Indeed, no! Pray compose yourself, my dear 
gul. Why, you are but a young thing yourself, 
and yet surely you have suffered some great 
grief.” 

“‘T have! Ihave! I do suffer!” 

‘Can I—can anybody be of any use to you? 
Can I do anything for you, do you think?” 

Marian looked in the kindly face of the good 
woman, through her tears, as she said, ‘ That 
girl with the childish face, who calls herself De 
Blonde, is my sister.” 

“Your sister ?”” 

‘‘ Yes. I have come to seek her, and it is to 
ask you where I may do so thatI amhere. I am 
sure you will kindly tell me, and you will accept 
the thanks of my poor, poor half-broken heart.” 
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‘‘ My dear, my dear, it is too late.” 

“Too late? Ob, no, no!—not too late! 
not say that! There is even another day!” 

** Bless me, what do you mean?” 

“ They cannot kill him yet!” 

The Yeoman’s wife looked at Marian now as if 
she had a slight idea that the young girl was 
deranged ; and then Marian became conscious that 
she had spoken but vaguely, and she hastened to 
add, “I am speaking strangely to you, but I 
have a terrible load at my heart. Oh, tell me 
where and how I can see this young girl; for I 
must see her,—indeed, I must see her !” 

“T will do all I can.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” 

“But it is as I say, too late. You will never 
now turn her from the life she has chosen to lead. 

“Alas, no! I have no hope to do go.” 

“Then what——” 

The good woman paused. She felt that she 
was cross-questioning her visitor instead of an- 
swering her, and she hastened to add, “ You will 
have to go round to the Ambassador’s Court, as it 
is called, and knock at a door, on which you 
will see ‘No. 7’ painted, and then you will 
surely see some one who willlet you know whether 
you can see the Countess de Blonde or not.” 

‘Thanks, oh, thanks! I will go.” 

‘“‘ But it will be of no use now.” 

** No usa ?” 

‘Oh, no; not for a good hour yet. 
it is only eleven o’clock.” 

‘Eleven 2?” 

“Yes. And it will be past twelve at the earliest 
before you would even get an answer at the door 
I have spoken of. You don’t know, my dear, the 
sort of hours that are kept in this place by such— 
such——— Well, I won’t say a word to vex you; 
for let her be what she may, I have not lived all 
these years in the world not to see that you are a 
good girl.” 

“I thank. you with all my heart. 
and walk in the park.” 

‘Oh, no, no! You will stay here, and keep 
yourself warm and comfortable; and, bless me! 
there is John, my husband. You see he was a 
sergeant in the army, and then they made him, 
when he got too old for foreign service, one of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. Well, John, a cold day 
again. Comein. This is only a young lady who 
is resting herself for an hour.” Citas 

“ Your servant, miss,” said the Yeoman. “ Don't 
let me disturb you; I’ve just come off duty.” 

Marian would have risen to make way by the 
fire-side for the old soldier, but he would not per- 
mit her, and sat down at some distance off, in his 
quaint uniform of the Elizabethan era, while the 
wife put the long partizan he carried while on 
duty into the corner. 

‘Bless you, miss,” he said, “it's cold enough, 
to be sure, but nothing to what we had in Canada. 
I was out there, you see, miss, while the troubles 
were going on.” 

‘But it is very cold!” said Marian. 

“ Well, yes, it is that.” 

“But what was going on in the Palace last 
night, John?” said his wife. “There was your 
comrade Daintry laughing about something.” 

“Well he might—well he might!” said the 
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know, wife, that the Princess Caroline of Bruns- | 
wick had come home?” 

“‘T heard it.” 

“ Well, that was all about it. She got into the 
Palace somehow, and they do say that she fees 
handsomely some of the people about the Regent ; 
but whether that be the case or not, she got in. 
And the Regent was to sup with Sir Hinckton 
Moys ; and they do say that Willes had to get him 
into his own rocms the best way he could; and you 
know, wife, whese rooms they are just now, as well 
as the Regent's.” 

“ Hush !” said the Yeoman’s wife, 

“ Eh 2” 

“Hnsh, John! What need you come here 
talking nonsense about things and people we 
know nothing about, and oughtn’t to want to 
know ?” 

“ Well, but - 

“Will you be quiet, John?” 

No. 30.—Dark Wontan. 


The Yeoman’s wife now perpetrated a series of 


| winks in the direction of Marian, which, without 


enlightening John any further, let him see that 
there was some mystery. 

Marian declined to ask any question, although, 
situated as she now was, everything that concerned 
Annie seemed to have grown into new importance ; 
and she would fain, if she could have heard without 
asking, have become acquainted with the precise 
position of affairs at the Palace. 

She, however, had nothing to conceal, and she 
thought it would be far better to tell the Yeoman’s 
wife at once the real reason of her errand to St. 
James's, than leave her to form a thousand aimless 
conjectures upon the subject. 

Before Marian could speak, however, the Yeoman 
got so fidgetty with the conviction that some- 
thing was going on in which he ought not to inter- 
fere, that he pretended to be suddenly struck with 
the idea that he was wanted in the guard-room. 
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‘** Dear me!” he said; “I had quite forgot! I 
have to see somebody, and do something; but 
I'll be back in half an hour!” 

The Yeoman bustled out, and Marian, when 
she was alone with his wife, spoke at once. 

“Tt is but a slight return for your kindness if 
I tell you that my errand here is to seek for mercy 
for one who is unjustly condemned, languishing 
now in Newgate, and waiting for the death which 
he has done nothing to deserve. There is one 
who must be saved, despite all hazards, all 
terrors, and all heart-shrinkings. I have no in- 
terest with those in authority, but this Countess 
de Blonde you mention, is my sister!” 

“ Ah, I understand,” cried the Yeoman's wife. 

Poor Marian clasped her hands together, and 
looked so truly desolate and wretched now, that 
the compassionate feelings of the kind-hearted 
woman were quite moved. . 

‘6 My dear child,” she said,‘ for, after all, you 
are but a child,—I would do anything in the world 
to help you. God bless and prosper you!” 

‘‘ Oh, this is a consolation!” sobbed Marian ; 
“the world is not all heartless. There are so 
many people who are good, and kind, and gentle, 
that I will not yet abandon hope!” 

“t Certainly not, my dear. Come, now, tell me 
all about it; and who knows what we may do? 
Good heart! why the simplest folks in all the 
world can sometimes do things that all your great 
people cannot.” 

** Yes, yes, I will tell you all!” 

‘*t And come nearer the fire.” 

Marian glanced up at the quaint-looking face 
of an old clock that was in the room, and she saw 
that it yet wanted more than the half-hour to 
twelve. 

“ T was married,” she said, ‘* on Monday last.” 

“ Married !” 

** Yes, oh, yes, to one who loved me—who loves 
me still, most sincerely; but even at the altar he 
was torn from me, and accused of a crime of 
which he is so innocent—oh, so innocent!” 

“© What was it ?” 

“ A robbery at his master’s!” 

“ Dear heart |” 

“ But he did not doit. He had no thought of 
doing it. The most distant idea of such a thing 
never, oh, never, crossed his pure mind. But he 
has an enemy, a fearful enemys—one who will 
scruple at nothing to ensure his destruction !” 

“* You don’t say so!” 

“ Yes; Sir Hinckton Moys is his name!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys?” 

You knowhim? Ah! you know that name?” 

“ My dear child, it is a name which is only too 
well known in and about St. James’s Palace!” 

“ And you do not—you cannot think that he 
is other than a bad, bad man?” 

‘‘ My child, he is the worst of men!” 

“Oh, yes, yes! You will believe me, then, 
when I tell you that I feel assured it is to him 
we owe all this misfortune.” 

Marian then rapidly and briefly related to the 
Yeoman’s wife all that had taken place between 
Allan Fearon and Sir Hinckton Moys, in relation 
to Annie, and what good ground she had to fear 
the implacable hatred of Moys. 

The good woman listened to her with most ab- 
Sorbing interest, and then she said, ‘ Good heaven, 
this is a terrible affair! And so you think, my 


dear, that your poor sister—I call her poor, for 
indeed she is to be pitied as well as blamed 
—will help you ?” 

‘‘ T have but that one hope!” 

The Yeoman’s wife seemed to be considering for 
some time, and then she said, ‘* My dear, there is 
one difficulty, and it is just this. Those who are 
in the pay of the Regent, and very likely of Sir 
Hinckton Moys too, about this unhappy girl, your 
sister, will do all they can to prevent your seeing 
her!” 

*6 Oh, what shall I do then ?” ; 

“‘ T do not mean to say that perhaps she would 
not see you ifshe could; but they will never let 
her know you are there; and they will bring to 
you some pretended message from her, which will 
go nigh to break your heart, and prevent you 
from staying another moment in the Palace!” 

‘‘[ dreaded that—I did dread that!” 
Marian; ‘and I know not what to do.” 

“My dear girl, I must help you; I must do 
something to help you. And now I think of it, 
one of the maids who are employed at that part 
of the Palace will gladly do what she can for me, 
since I got her the place; and a godd one it is.” 

“Oh, how kind you are!” te 

‘‘Not a bit—not a bit. Dear heart! don't you 
think of that; but you come along with me, and 
we will see what can be done. Oh, these men-— 
these men! What wretches they all are!” 

‘Nay, not all.” - . 

* Well, well, there’s my John, I admit.” 

* And my Allan.” 

“Well, there may be your A'lan; but after 
that, my dear, they are wretchos.” 

Marian would have smiled at any other time at 
this rather sweeping denunciation of the male 


said 


‘sex, but her heart wag too heavy now, 


The Yeoman’s wife hasti!y put on her bonnet 
and shawl, end then, with Marian, she satlied out 
to go to the Ambassador’s Court, to see what she 
could do to get Marian an interview with her 
sister, 

And if only one short week since anybody had 
told Marian that she would be most anxious to 
procure an interview with Annie, and that she 
would be grateful to any one who would take her 
by the hand and help her to do so—that she 
would actually seek her lost sister in the apart- 
ments of the libertine Regent in St. James’s 
Palace, why Marian would have set that person 
down as the most absurd dreamer that ever lived, 

And yet there she was. 

There she actually was, and only full of appre- 
hension that she might not succeed in procuring 
that interview which, under other circumstances, 
she would have revolted from with terror. 

The door which had been indicated by the 
Yeoman’s wife as that at which Marian was to 
apply for leave to see Annie, was soon reached. 

The Yeoman’s wife rang at a small bell, the 


‘handle of which was nearly concealed in the 


mouldings of the doorway. 
The door was opened abruptly. 
A porter was within. 
“ What is it, eh?” ¥ 
‘“T want Mary Hayes,” said the Yeoman’s wife. 
‘You can’t see her, then.” 
“ But you know me, Iam sure.” : 
“Oh, yes, I know you; but who is that with 


you?” 


“ A young friend of mine who wants a place.” 

“Can't help it; you can’t comein. My orders 
are such that I must not let anybody in here by 
this door but the Regent, Sir Hinckton Moys, and 
Willes.” 

“But 44 

“Oh, it’s no use talking! Don’t keep me here 
till my nose is froze off with the wind.” 

*‘ Sir,” said Marian, who was driven to despe- 
ration by this refusal, “would you oblige me in 
one thing? It will not give you much trouble.” 

*t What is it?” 

“Will you see that Annie,—I mean the Coun- 
tess de Blonde, has this little bit of paper?” 

It seemed that the indignation of the confiden- 
tial porter, at being asked to do such a thing, 
was so great that he had no words in which to 
express it. They could fancy, by the movement 
of his lips, that he was uttering inwardly, so to 
speak, some terrible denunciations, and then he 
banged the door shut with a force that must have 
been heard all over the court. 

Marian burst into tears. 

The Yeoman’s wife looked very much discon- 
certed. 

“Oh, what shall I do?—what shall I do?” 
said Marian. 

‘Come, come,” cried the Yeoman’s wife; “ we 
will not despair yet. Come to my place, and we 
will now speak to John, and see what he can do.” 

Marian began to feel terribly hopeless. 

If there would have been, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a great difficulty to get her to go to 
Annie, the difficulty of seeing her was one that 
would never have occurred to Marian. 

She little knew that, having once accepted such 
a condition as she now held, Annie was for the 
time as much a slave as any sultana of an Eastern 
zenana. 

The Yeoman had come back again to the rooms 
he and his wife had in the Palace by the time 
Marian and her new friend had reached them. 

* John,” said the good woman, “you are not 
very bright at the best of times, but I have known 
you say a clever thing now and then, and think 
of what is best to do, and I want you to set all 
your wits to work now.” 

‘‘ What about, wife ?” 

“To get this young creature an interview with 
the Countess de Blonde.” 

John smiled. 

“ What do you mean now?” cried his wife. 

* 10 do tt.” 

“You will doit? You? But how?” 

‘+ Rasy.” 

‘¢ Speak up, John.” 

“Well, wife, it will be easy enough. I am 
going on duty on what they call the King’s Cabi- 
net stairs. Ican take the young lady with me, 
and then she will have nothing to do but to go 
along the old Vandyke gallery, and se will come 
to one of the doors that lead to the very room 
where the Countess de Blonde lives.” 

“Oh, how can I thank you?—how can I 
thank you?” exclaimed Annie, as she clasped the 
great, rough hand of the Yeoman in her own. 

“Oh, bless you, miss, don’t say another word 
about it. You know, wife, lam not such a fool 
_a3 I look.” 

“T never said you were a fool at all, John; 
only I did not think you could manage this.” 
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There was, perhaps, just a little air of piqua 
even about this good, kind-hearted woman when 
she found that John could arrange an affair that 
she had failed in; but that did not last a minute. 

She was human, but her kindly qualities over- 
came, and soon rose superior to, all small, petty 
feelings. 

“Go, my dear, and may God help and protect 
you!” she said. 

“ Now ?” said Marian,—‘‘ now? Are you going 
now, sir?” 

“Yes. It's my time.” 

The Yeoman took his partizan from the corner, 
and put on his flat cap. 

‘Tam ready,” he said. 

Marian turned towards the kind woman, and as 
she kissed her cheek, she said, tearfully, ‘‘ Whether 
I succeed or fail, I shall never forget how kind 
you were to me.” 

Then she followed the Yeoman out into one of 
the courts of the Palace. 

“You see,” said John, ‘‘I have to relieva one 
of my comrades, who cannot come away till I go 
to him; and 1 have a key to one of the doors in 
the Colour Court that will take me to- the place 
quiet enough. The old doors of St. James’s are 
all kept by the Yeomen of the Guard, and the 
officer on duty has the keys.” 

‘*‘ Yes,” said Marian, 

She hardly knew what she heard or to what 
she replied. Her thoughts were now busy with 
what she should say to Annie if she should see her. 

That now she should do so Marian had a con- 
fident hope, for the Yeoman had said, not that he 
would try to get her an interview, but that he 
would get it her. There was no doubt about his 
words whatever. ‘ 

There were but few people about the old courts 
of the Palace of St. James’s. The weather was 
not tempting out of doors, and the huge heaped- 
up fires of that establishment were decidedly com- 
fortable within. 

The Yeoman merely nodded to two or three of 
the servants as he passed them, and then he paused 
at one of those low, common-looking doors with 
which the Palace abounds, and he opened it by the 
aid of a key which he had been carrying in his 
hand. 

“Come in,” he said. 

Marian in another moment had passed through 
the doorway, and the door was closed. 

“Ts that you, comrade?” said a voice from the 
top of a small flight of steps, 

* All right!’ said John. 

There was a heavy footstep, and then one of the 
Yeomen of the Guard came down the steps. 

“Hilloa!” he said. “Is this one of your 
daughters ?” 

“Say yes,” whispered Marian. 

“Yes,” said John. 

*‘ Hope you are well, miss ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” replied Marian. 

“ Where’s the key, comrade?” 

“There it is.” 

“Oh, all right! Good bye!” 

“Now,” said John, ‘I am on duty here for two 
hours,—that is to say, not exactly here, but up 
above. You see there is a short sort of passage 
above these steps, and from that there is a flight 
of stairs that always have had a guard as long aa 
St. James's has been a palace.” 
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“Yes, yes!” 

‘“‘ And there I have to be. You must make your 
time with your sister as short as you can, you 
know, because, though it cannot matter much one 
way or the other, there might be a fuss about it if 
it was known that I let you pass.” 

“Oh, Iam so mueh beholden to you—believe me, 
Iam! Ishall always think of you with thanks!” 

“ Follow me, if you please. This is the way.” 

The Yeoman led Marian up the first short flight 
of steps to the sort of passage he had mentioned, 
and in which there burnt a bright fire. 

Then there was a door of solid mahogany, with 
gilt mouldings, which opened up the stairs, which 
were supposed to be one of the necessary guard- 
posts of the Palace. 

These stairs were richly carpeted. 

“There you are,” said the Yeoman. ‘‘ You have 
only to go up those stairs, and along the Vandyke 
Gallery till you come to the first door you can see 
on your left hand.” 

“ And that will take me to Annie?” 

“To the Countess de Blonde—yes, yes!” 

‘Shall I meet any one?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Then these stairs are not used ?” 

“Not at this time of day, you may depend upon 
it. The Regent, perhaps, about once in a week, 
or so, may come out late at night this way, or 
come in; but not in the day-time.” 

“Thank you—thank you!” 

Marian could not possibly help feeling some 
trepidation as she ascended that staircase which 
led into the interior of St. James's Palace, and 
nothing but the great object she had at heart could 
possibly have nerved her to the enterprise. 

The carpet on the stairs was thick and soft, and 
most effectually deadened all sounds of footsteps, 
so that the heaviest tread would not have been 
heard. 

No wonder, then, that Marian’s light footsteps 
were perfectly noiseless. 

At the head of those stairs, which Marian 
mechanically counted, and found to be thirty in 
number, there was one of those doors, so common 
in the old Palace as dust and draught excluders, 
covered with crimson cloth. 

This door had no fastening. There was a gilt 
handle on both sides, and Marian had but to push 
it open. 

It led at once into a long gloomy-looking 
gallery, on the walls of which hung old, faded, 
dismal-looking full-length portraits. 

This was the Vandybke gallery. 

It was evident that this part of the Palace was 
very much neglected; for although a width of 
rich Persian carpet lay the whole length upon the 
room, the windows were perfectly darkened with 
dust and rain. 

Not the remotest sound indicative of any one 
being in that part of the Palace, came upon the 
ears of Marian. 

Marian went on, and as she did so, a feeling of 
such intense anxiety came over her, that more 
than once she was compelled to pause, and press 
her hands upon her breast in the vain endeavour 
to still the fearful beating of her heart. 

It was at one of these pauses, when she was 
close to the deep recess of one of the old windows 
of the gallery, that she was startled by the sudden 
opening ofa door. — 
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It was some door towards quite the further end 
of the gallery; and simultaneously with its open- 
ing, she heard a voice say loudly, “ Well, well, 
Countess, it shall be as you wish; although b 
never thought that Moys would have succeeded in, 
creeping into your favour so completely.” 

There was some reply made. It was but a few 
words, in a female voice; but every tone struck 


like a blow upon the heart of Marian. 


It was the voice of Annie! 

The first impulse of Marian was to fly forward 
with a cry, and call upon her sister by name; 
but she controlled that feeling, and shrunk back 
into the recess of the old window. 

From there she could see a man pass in a slant 
direction, across the further end of the gallery, and 
open a door, through which he passed. 

The door swung shut behind him. 

Marian might guess, but she did not know, 
that that man, who had on a flowery Turkish 
dressing-robe of the most costly materials, was the 
Regent. 

But she had heard Annie’s voice; and surely 
that door at which she had heard it must be the 
proper one at which to apply to see her. 

Marian hastened forward; but she had not 
gone about half a dozen footsteps further, when 
on her left hand she saw a door, such as had been 
mentioned by the Yeoman to her. 

Marian paused. 

Then the true state of the case occurred to her. 

Annie occupied, probably, a suite of rooms, of 
which the first door was the one that opened from 
the end of them in that direction. 

‘* Now, may heaven aid me!” said Marian. 

She tapped at the door. 

There was no reply. 

Marian tapped more loudly. 

The door then was suddenly opened, and a 
young girl appeared. 

** Have you brought them ?” she said. 

Marian had not the most distant idea of what 
she meant, but she made good her entrance to the 
room, saying, as she did so, “My sister—my 
sister! The Countess de Blonde. I would see her.” 

“ Sister!” exclaimed the young girl, stepping 
back in surprise, for that was not exactly the place 
for relatives to visit. 

Marian took advantage of the surprise and 
irresolution of this girl, and ran through two rooms 
that opened to her right in a moment. 

She stood, then, transfixed at the open door of 
a third apartment. 

Annie was there. 

It was a most magnificent dressing-room. 

White satin and gold seemed to be everywhere ; 
and Annie was in the very act of fixing some 
ornaments in her beautiful hair opposite to a large 
mirror, when Marian appeared at the door of the 
room. 

Annie saw her in the mirror. 

Marian stood at the door with her hands clasped, 
and, for the moment, unable to move or speak. 

Pale as death, Annie slowly turned round, and 
the gold ornament fell with a tinkling sound to 
the floor. 

‘‘ Marian!” she gasped. 

“Annie! Annie! Annie!” 

The Countess de Blonde clasped her hands 
tightly—she stamped with her feet—she pressed 
her hands over her eyes; and then, in a loud, un- 
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natural voice, she cried, ‘‘ What, oh, what do you 
want here? I will not come away—lI will not 
come away! I am happy—I am happy!” 

“Annie! Annie! In mercy 43 

“No, no, no! Do not come here to drive me 
mad! I was-happy.” 

Marian held out her arms. The tears rolled 
down her cheeks; her attitude was one of caress ; 
she was half bent forward, and al] she sobbed 
was ‘* Annie—dear, dear Annie!” 

“You cannot—yes, you do—you forgive me, 
Marian ?” 

“Tl do—I do!” 

‘You love me still?” 

“T do—I do!” 

Annie burst into tears, and was in another 
moment at her sister’s feet. Her sobs were terrible 
to hear, and Marian bent over her and folded her 
head in her arms, and for more than five minutes 
not a word was spoken. 

It was Annie, then, that, in a childish, wailing 
voice said, ‘‘No, no! It is too late—too late!” 

“To late for what, dear?” sobbed Marian. 

‘For me to be other than what I am. I am 
what I have made myself; I am what I have 
chosen to be; and I must be happy—happy, gay, 
and lighthearted, or I must die! Die, I say! 
Ha! ha! ha! Iamhappy! Go! go!l—oh, go! 
and leave me for ever, and forget me! I cannot 
listen to you! Too well I know what you have 
come to say !—but it is too late—it is too late!” 

“No, Annie,” said Marian, sadly, “I did not 
come to ask you to come away with me. Heaven 
knows I would do anything to restore you to— 
to ” 

“Innocence! Say the word—say the word, 
Marian. To innocence; but I am a bad girl, you 
see—a wanton—a thing to scorn! Don’t touch 
me—don’t kiss me! I wonder you can touch me! 
I do not want to see you—I do not want to hear 
you! Oh, why—why did you come to me, to 
remind me of the past? Thank heaven !—thank 
heaven!” 

‘‘ Annie, Annie, for what do you so suddenly 
thank heaven ?” 

‘‘ That I have no mother, no father !” 

_ “Oh, this is terrible !” 

“ Go—go at once! I hate you—I hate all who 
are not asI am! I am a Countess! Ha! ha! 
ha! Well, you can bea Countess, Marian! I am 
so happy, too! I have wealth, luxuries! I have 

but to wish, and like the princess in the fairy tale, 
allcomes to me! Why should I not be happy— 
happy—happy ?” 

She wrung her hands, and sobbed now again as 
if her heart would break. 

* Annie! Annie! do you remember Allan?” 

“T do! Ido!” 

‘“ Allan is my husband now!” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Yes, Annie. And on Monday morning next 
he is to be dragged out to die!” 

“To what?” 

““ To die by the hands of the executioner !” 

“* Good heavens!” 

“ He has been accused, tried, and condemned, 
for a crime of which he is as innocent as you or I. 
The Regent alone can save him |” 

“The Regent?” 

“Yes. I am here! 
now |” 


You know the cause 


Annie clasped her hands together, and uttered 
scream of delight. 

‘‘ They no more dare hurt a hair of his head,” 
ahe said, ‘“‘ than they dare come and kill me 
now!” 

** Annie, Annie, you will save him?” 

‘* He is saved !” 

“ God bless you!” 

“Hal ha! ha! Ob, heaven! —oh, mercy! 
Hal ha! ha! My sister Marian comes to me, 
and says, ‘ God bless you!’ Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

The laughter was unnatural, wild, and hyste- 
rical; .and Annie was compelled to gasp for 
breath. 

‘‘ Oh, this is fearful!” sobbed Marian. 

“ No, no—do not say that! Go home, or go 
to Allan Fearon! He shall be saved! I will 
have itso! He shall be saved! He is saved!” 

“ Then again, God bless you, Annie! Fare- 
well! But if—if you——” 

‘* No, no, no! I know what you would say! 
No more home for me! Never, never! I have 
no home!” 

* You will not forget, Annie? Allan now is in 
that terrible prison of Newgate!” 

‘‘ Tf I live another hour, he is saved! 
Hate me as you did! 
sister, and forget me!” 

*¢ Never! never!” 

Marian held out her arms again, and would fain 
have clasped Annie to her heart; but the Countess. 
shrunk from her. 

“No!” she said; ‘ you are pure! 
Iam! Go!” 

Marian tottered towards the rooms through 
which she had come to Annie; but the latter 
called out to her, “ This way! this way!” 

Annie then opened that same door by which the 
Regent had left the room, and in another moment 
Marian had crossed the threshold. 

Then, with a cry of heartfelt agony, Annie 
rushed after her, and flung herself upon her neck. 

“ Sister! sister !” 

“ Dear Annie!” 

It was but for a moment. With a sob that 
sounded almost as if it were the last that could 
come from a broken heart, Annie disengaged her- 
self from Marian’s embrace, and re-entered the 
room. 

The door was closed. 

Once more Marian was in that Vandyke gal- 
lery which she had traversed with such shrinking 
and saddened feelings on her approach to Annie’s 
apartments. She had suffered deeply through 
that agitating interview, but it was past, and she 
departed hopefully. 

She seemed to feel that Allan would be saved; 
that, in fact, to use the language of Annie, he was 
saved from the moment the request had been 
made, and the promise had been given; and this 
feeling brought a lightness to the heart of Marian, 
it had not known since that fearful period on the 
Monday morning when the myrmidons of the law 
had laid their hands upon her heart’s best trea- 
sure, 

The gallery did not look so gloomy. 

The old portraits no longer bore the scowling 
look that they had seemed to wear to her, on first 
beholding them; and now that she conld look 
back upon that interview, instead of looking for- 
ward to it, it bere to her a very different aspect ; 


Go! go! 
Condemn me as you did, 


I am what 
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for even amid all the wild excitement that had 
characterised the manner of Annie, Marian could 
see that there was a hope yet that she might be 
saved, and find happiness, even if it mingled with 
repentance, 

The Yeoman of the Guard was still on his post, 
and warmly thanking him for his aid, Marian 
passed out into the Colour Court of old Si. 
James’s, and hurtied to her home. 

She knew that it was past the hour at which 
ske could see Allan at the prison, but she could 
write to him, and write to him hopefully—indeed, 
more than hopefully, for could she not write to 
him assuredly that he would be saved ? 

Marian took her own letter to the gate of 
Newgate; and then, with a peace of mind he 
had not known for many an hour, she 
waited the result she thought certain, because 
she was yet ignorant of the fearful machinations 
of those who had brought Allan to his present 
condition of grief and danger. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS PERFORMS HIS PART OF THE 
COMPACT. 


Marian prebably had been absent an hour from 
those apartments in St. James's which were in 
the occupation of the Countess de Blonde, before 
the latter could compose her spirits sufficiently 
for an interview of any kind with any one. 

Annie knew that she should rec-ive no visit 
from the Regent for many an hour, and for once 
she was deeply thankful that such was the case, 
so far as she was herself concerned; but she be- 
came speedily anxious that the request of Marian 
should not be delayed in fulfilment by the absence 
of his Royal Highness from the Palace. 

She thought he had said something about going 
to Windsor. but she was not quite sure. Sir 
Hinckton Moys, however, would know all about 
that; and when Annie had dried her tears, and 
had managed pretty well to efface the traces of 
the deep emotion she had suffered, she sent for 
the courtier. 

Now, Sir Hinckton Moys, but that he had a 
special anxiety of his own, would not have been 
so ready at the call of the Countess de Blonde as 
he anpeared to be. 

Tt will be recollected that Annie had promised 
to lose no time in making the request to the 
Regent which he had preferred to her; and from 
some stray expression which had dropped from 
the Prince, Sir Hinckton Moys fancied that she 
had spoken to him; and he was, in fact, waiting 
with no small amount of impatience to see Annie, 
in order that he might hear‘from her own lips if 
the grant of the nice little bit of Crown land in 
Hampshire would be given to him. 

The Regent had actually left the Palace, for 
Annie was quite right in her recollection that he 
had to go to Windsor; but there was Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys, her most humble servant, and within 
ten minutes of her sending for him he was making 
his most courtly bow in her gracious presence. 

Annie received him in that peculiarly beautifal 
apartment which adjoined the small ante-room 
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where Allan Fearon had run go great a risk of 
death, — 

And how confident did Annie feel that she had 
but to express her wish that a human life should 
be spared, and it would be granted! 

In the excitement of the interviewe-which Marian 
had had with her sister, she had unfortunately 
om&ted to acquaint her with the fact that it waa 
to the revenge of Sir Hinckton Moys she attri- 
buted the perilous position of Allan. 

It had not occurred to Marian that he would be 
spoken to. In her imagination on the subject, 
Marian only saw Aanie and the Regent; and when 
Annie promised her influence, she considered all 
was done that could be done. Had she dreamt 
for a moment that Sir Hinckton Moys would have 
been sent for, she would probably have possessed 
Annie’s mind with very different feelings on the: 
subject. 

* Fair Countess,” said Sir Hinckton, when he 
had resumed the perpendicular, after making his 
low bow, “‘I am your sincerest admirer and hum- 
blest slave.” 

““T hope so,” said Annie. 

“Can you doubt it? It is a bondage so de- 
lightful that to be freed from it would be the 
slavery, while it is freedom and joy.” 

“ Very well. I spoke to the Regent, and you 
will get that little piece of land you want in 
Hampshire. Some field, is it not ?” 

Sir Hinckton coughed. 

‘A few fields,” he said, ‘‘and a few trees, and 
some water, I think.” 

“Very well. He says you shall have it.” 

** Countess, I feel so much your debtor, that my 
whole thonghts, for the time to come, will be bent 
upon how I can oblige you!” 

‘* Well,” said Annie, ‘I want some informa- 
tion.” 

“Command me!” 

“Now, if you were going to be hanged, what 
would you do?” 

“‘ Hanged ?” 

“Yes,—you know you ought to be! Suppose 
you were—suppose you were tried and convicted, 
and only waiting to be hanged next Monday 
morning—what would you do?” 

“Do? I—a—a—really ——What on earth can 
she mean ?” thought Sir Hinckton Moys. “ Well, 
my dear Countess, I almost think I should apply 
to you to get me a pardon from the Regent.” 

“ Then the Regent could pardon you?” 

“Unquestionably. He exercises the royal 
functions, and can pardon, change, or mitigate the 
sentence of all criminals,—that is to say, provided 
he don’t give them anything worse than the original 
sentence.” 

“Very well. I don't know what I should do in 
your case, Sir Hinckton Moys—that has not come 
on yet, you know; but there is some one lying in 
Newgate now—tried, convicted, and condemned— 
for whom I must have a patdon!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked alarmed. 

“Yes,” added Annie, “it-must be got directly! 
Where is the Regent? Don't say I'm to wait, for 
I won't wait! The name is Allan Fearon, and I 
know he's perfectly innocent! There's been some 
dreadful villany at work, and so soon as I find 
out who it is, I'll speak to the Regent about that, 


” 


“Allan Fearon?” gasped Sir Hinckton Moys. | — 
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“Why, what—how—that is, in what way—how 
came you—I mean, my dear Countess, who told 
you—that is to say, I—a-——” 

‘What's the matter?” said Annie. “ One would 
almost think you had some interest in the 
case.” 

“T? Oh, no! Ha! ha! Not the slightest! 
Only I can’t help admitting that I have heard of 
the case—a serious crime, and a very bad affair 
indeed: so much so, that I’m really afraid— 
seriously afraid, I may say, that the Regent will 
hardly feel inclined to grant a pardon.” 

“ But he shall!” 

‘Oh, that’s quite another thing! And may I 
ask, Countess, what has awakened your interest 
in this affair ?” 

“That’s nothing to you. 
hanged, and he shall be pardoned! 
Regent ?” 

“Gone to Windsor.” 

“Very well. I shall see him to-night ; and as, 
notwithstanding you are such a slave to me, Sir 
Hinckton Moys, you seem reluctant to do this 
thing, or to help me to do if, or put me in the 
way of doing it, perhaps there may be yet some 
difficulties about the two or three fields-—” 

“My dear Countess i 

*‘ And the trees y 

“Nay, nay !” 

“ And the water.” 

“Confusion!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“Countess, will you tell me—will you really 
interest me in this case, by informing me how it 
is that, shut up here, hearing nothing, and seeing 
no one, you became aware that eyen such a case 
was in progress ?” 

Annie quite enjoyed this little bit of triumph, 
which the astonishment of Sir Hinckton Moys gave 
her over him. 

“‘Oh,” she said, “I hear everything, and know 
everything.” 

“By heavens, then,” muttered Sir Hinckton 
Moys, “she gets out, and is a thousand times 
more artful than I ever thought her!” 

“ What is that you say?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, charming Countess! I was 
only remarking to myself, that let one’s objections 
be what they may, to anything you wish, they 
must weigh as nothing in the balance against your 
desires,” . 

“You are beginning to be more reasonable.” 

** Let me think!” 

* About what 2?” 

“ About the best way of getting this pardon. 
Ah, yes, I have it. You will leave it all to me, 
Countess, and it shall be done. There is nothing 
the Regent dislikes so much, as to be troubled 
about these affairs; and if he be spoken to 
abruptly about it, he will just say, ‘Go to my 
Lord Ichester—it is his business.’ And I hap- 
pen to know in this particular case, my Lord II- 
chester has a strong opinion, So, you see, Coun- 
tess, the thing will require some management; 
and as you know perfectly well I am not a bad 
hand at management, you will safely, and with a 
perfect conviction that your wishes will be carried 
out, leave the matter to me, and dismiss it from 
your mind.” 

“J will do no such thing,” said Annie. “T 


I say he shall not be 
Where is the 


will speak to the Regent to-night, and make him 
sign something, or say something, or do some- 


|} man; 


thing, that will take Allan Fearon out of prison. 
He is my——” 

Annie stopped short. Ske was about to say 
“ sister’s husband;” but there was a something 
that seemed to rise up in her throat at the moment, 
as that word sister was about to pass her lips. 
bronght back to her that tearful interview she 
had had with Marian; and she did not care that 
a man like Sir Hinckton Moys should fancy that 
a sob of emotion was so near the surface of her 
heart. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was an acute and clever 
but at this moment he made a most serious 
mistake. 

Annie would have said “ sister’s usband.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys thought she would haye said 
** lover !” 

A new light, as he thought, had struck into his 
brain. Allan Fearon, he thought, had married 
one sister, while the other was in love with him; 
and as no scruples would have stood in the way 
of Sir Hinckton Moys himself, or any of his ac- 
quaintances, perpetratmg such a piece of dupli- 
city, he thought it just possible that Allan Fearon 
might have made love to both the sisters; and 
that he and Annie might have kept up a preca- 
rious connexion even after she became the mis- 
tress of the Regent. 

If he could discover this to be the case, he felt 
that he had the fair Countess de Blonde in his 
power; and that he had nothing to do but hint 
as much to the Prince, to ensure the execution of 
Allan. 

All these ideas, false as they were, passed with 
rapidity through the mind of Sir Hinckton Moys; 
and he quite resumed his cheerfulness. 

** Countess,” he said, “ what are all the lives 
of all the prisoners in Newgate, compared for a 
single moment to your wishes? I am sure you 
have nothing to do but to let the Regent see that 
you are interested in this young man, and his 
case will be attended to most fully.” 

“Tt had better!” said Annie, ‘‘ And-all I've 
got to say is, that if you interfere in any way, I’m 
sure to hear of it. It will be ali the worse for 
you. The Prince never keeps any secrets from 
me that I want to know; so I shall be sure to find 
you out !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys affected to laugh; but hae 
was exceedingly anxious, in reality, to bring the 
interview to a close. He thought it had been an 
important one, and had enabled him to find out 
something which would materially improve his 
position, and enlarge his powers as between the 
Countess de Blonde and the Regertt. sai 

This man of intrigue was always much’ more 
pleased when he thought he saw his way to ac- 
complish something by craft and dissimulation, 
than if the formal and most straightforward means 
had been presented to him. . 

“Ah,” he said to himself, when he had left 
Annie, I wonder how I could have been so blind 
for so long. Now, however, a new light breaks 
upon me, and I can see the way to destroy my 
enemy without compromising myself with the 
fair Countess de Blonde.” ¥ 

The way that Sir Hinckton Moys thought he 
saw was to ask the Regent, as he had promised to 
do in Annie’s name, for the pardon of Allan 
Fearon; but to take care to couple the request 
with the insinuation that the Countess de Blonde’s 
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interest in the condemned man was that of a 
lover. 

Sir Hincktun knew perfectly well that the very 
extreme of jealousy would take possession of the 
Regent on this intklligence, and that then the fate 
of Allan Fearon would be sealed. 

Thus we see that abundance of perils still en- 
viron the innocent. 

And thus we see that, after all, Marian has not 
achieved much towardsthe safety of Allan by her 
painful interview with her sister Annie. 

The Regent did not return until dusk from 
Windsor. 

The King had taken a sudden turn for the 
better; and all the Court parasites, who had all 
but looked upon the Prince of Wales for the past 
month as the actual monarch, were in despair. 

They would have been in greater despair still 
if they had only known that the old King was to 
live six years from that time, which he actually 
did, 

Tt was a great point now with Moys that he 
should see the Prince before Annie had an oppor- 
tunity of engaging him by some positive promise 
in regard to Allan Fearon. 

She might even actually get a note under his 
sign manual to the Home Secretary, commanding 
the pardon, if she were permited to act with her 
usual impetuosity. 

Therefore was it that Sir Hinckton Moys almost 
might be said to liein wait for the Regent. 

“Well, Moys,” said the Prince, ‘what is the 
matter? You look full of news.” 

‘t Nay, it is from your Royal Highness we all 
look for news from Windsor.” 

‘You can have it in a word then—the King 
is better.” 

“ T rejoice to hear it, of course.” 

‘Qf course,” echoed the Prince, as he placed 
himself upon a sofa—" oh, of course.” 

“But I have something to say to your Royal 
Highness, from the Countess.” 

“ De Blonde?” 

* Yes, I am tolerably anxious to keep in her 
good graces; and therefore I do not wish to delay 
a moment longer than may be necessary, in con- 
voyizg a message frum her to your Royal High- 
ness.” 

‘‘What now? what new freak has she taken? 
What does she want now? I have positively no 
money.” 

‘“‘ It is not money ; but it appears that there is 
a man now lying in Newgate, under sentence of 
death, for some most atrocious robbery, attended, I 
believe, by the very worst circumstances; and 
she wants a free and unconditional pardon for 
him.” 

“Why? why? What can she want a par- 
don for such a person for? 

‘That is not for me to know.” 

Sir Hiockton Moys placed such an emphasis 
upon the word know, that it would have been 
quite impossible for any one to do any other than 
reply as the Regent did. 

‘SYou may not know, but 
guess.” 

‘“‘T am afraid of two things if I should attempt 
to guess.” 

“What are they ?” 

“‘ Of offending your Royal Highness.” 

“That is one.” 


I fancy you can 
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‘“* OF offending the Countess de Blonde.” 
‘Those are the two things, are they ?” 
“They are, Prince.” 

“Very well. Then I will set you at ease about 
them both. I will not be offended, and the 
Counte#s de Blonde shall not.” 

‘Ah, your Royal Highness, if I could only 
have your word that you would not, on any con- 
sideration whatever, be induced to repeat to the 
Countess what I say, I would let your Royal 
Highness know my most inmost thoughts,” 

* Speak freely.” 

“Tt is a promise ?” 

On my word.” 

“T am quite content. Then this man who is 
in Newgate is a young man.” 

ke Ah thd 

“‘ Handsome as Apollo.” 

(73 Oh {” 

“He is an old friend—shall I say only friend? 
—of the Countess.” ; 

“Sir Hinckton Moys,” said the Regent, “I 
don’t think you need say any more.” 

Moys bowed. 

“Tf he had nine lives’ 

‘Like a cat?” said Sir Hinckton. 

“* He should die!” : 

Sir Hinckton bowed again. 

“It is not I who take his life—it is the law; 
and although my reluctance to the punishment of 
death is well known, yet as you say this is an 
aggravated case, I do not feel that I am called 
upon to interfere.” 

** Decidedly not.” 

“‘ And so the law must take its course.” 

‘Yes, your Royal Highness; but what shall I 
say to the Countess, and what will you say?” 

‘You will say you asked me for the pardon, 
and that I could not grant it. I will say the 
same thing.” 

“There will be a scene.” 

“Confusion! . Where in the world shall I know 
peace ?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys shook his head. 

“Tf I might suggest ”” he said, 

“ Well, suggest.” 

‘‘T would refer the matter to the Earl of 
Ilchester.” 

“So I will.” : 

“JT would write a note, saying that if anything 
can be found, in his judgment, sufficient to warrant 
the reprieve, he might send it.” 

“ Will that satisfy ?” 

‘The Countess ?” 

“Yes; the Countess.” 

“Tt will, if your Royal Highness will be so 
good as to say that that is the proper and con- 
stitutional way of pardoning a criminal.” _ 

T will say so; and it is quite correct, too. I 


? 


feel convinced, Moys, that you have my interest 
at heart. 

“T have indeed ; and it will not be through any 
negligence of mine if either your Royal High- 
ness’s interests or pleasures are crossed.” 

“T know it—I feel it! I only wonder how, 
for a moment, I could have preferred that Colonel 
Hanger to you, Moys.” 

Sir Hinckton gave one of his little genteel, 
courtly coughs, and bowed. 

“ But it won’t happen again—I feel assured it 
won't happen again. And if you are fortunate 
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enough now, Moys, to persuade that woman, | 
Linda de Chevenaux, not to persecute me any 
more, you will have conferred upou me a great | 
favour.” 

“Tt will be done, I hope and trust, to-night. 
I have a clue to where to find her.” 

‘* You are a capital fellow, Moys !” 

The Regent rose, and, with a slight bow, left | 
the room. | 

“ Ha! ha!” said Moys; “I rather think, now, | 
I have managed that well! And now I will be 
off to my astrologer, in Frith Street; but. on the 
way I think I will give my Lord Ilchester a/| 
call,” 

Sir Hinckton Moys thought it much better to go 
0a foot when he was upon any expedition that | 
had secrecy for one of its elements. He, however, | 
took one of the plain royal- carriages, of which | 
he had the use, as far as the house of Lord Il- | 
chester, 

No, 81.—Dark Woman, 
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His lordship, whom we have not seen for some 
time, was at home. 

He and Moys knew each other tolerably well, 
although it cannot be said that they had much 
affection for each other. 

Still, so fully expected was the death of the old 
King—a circumstance that might happen at any 
moment—that my Lord Ilchester did not think 
if prudent to be upon bad terms with the favourite 
of the new monarch. 


He accordingly received Sir Hinckton Moys 


| with affected cordiality. 


“ Ah, my 


dear Sir Hinckton Moys, how do you 
do? You 


are such a stranger at Iichester 


| House, that when I do see you, I am always in 


hopes that I may be able to do something for you.” 

“You are very good, my lord,” replied the 
courtier; ‘* but the fact is, my attendance on the 
<egent is so close that I can hardly spare time to 
go anywhere,” 
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** Very cold, is it not?” 
*' Bitterly cold!” 

“ Well! any news?” 
“Not much. I wanted just to mention to you 
that it was likely that, to please somebody, the 
King would send you a ‘note.” 

“ The King?” 

“No, no! Really, one has bean so much in 
the habit of considering that his Royal Highness 
the Regent might be King at any.moment, that 
one forgets. I should have said, the Regent.” 

Lord Iichester bowed. 

“ “The Regent, then, my lord, may send you a 
note, stating that if your lordship can see any- 
thing in the case of one Allan Fearon, who now 
lies in Newgate, condemned to death, which will 
justify the Royal clemency, he would gladly ex- 
ercise it.” 

“ Allan Fearon! Allan Fearon! Ob, yes, I 
have the papers, I fancy! Some robbery!” 

“A bad case !” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘Yes. And although, to please somebody, his 
Royal Highness may send such a letter, I am able 
to say that if the law be carried out, his Royal 
Highness will be quite satisfied.” 

** Oh, I see!” 

‘* Hem |” 

be Ah }» 

“ And I!” 

“ You, too, Sir Hinckton ?” 

‘** Yes, my lord, I have’ given most attentive 
consideration to the case, and I am decidedly of 
opinion that it is not one for a respite.” 

“‘T comprehend. We must vindicate the law, 
Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“Certainly, my Lord chester.” 

“ And so, on Monday morning, you may depend 
this person will suffer.” 

If Lord Ilchester had not been already fully 
aware from the manner of Moys that the execu- 
tion of Allan Fearon was in some way a personal 
matter to him, the flash of his eyes, ag these words 
were uttered, would have conyinced him of the 
fact. 

And now the message of Sir Hinckton Moys to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Uchester was 
complete, and he rose, with a bow and some un- 
meaning compliment, and took his departure. 

“‘ Ah,” said Lord Ilchester, when he was aione, 
“there is more in all this affair than I can see; 
but I suppose it is all right as regards the con- 
demned man.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys now dismissed the coach ; 
and, in fact, he went to Astorath’s house in Frith 
Street, 


CHAPTER LXII. 
* 
THE DARK WOMAN BEGINS TO SRE DAYLIGHT 
AMID THE GLOOM, 


Tr was still early in the evening when the unprin- 
cipled favourite of the Regent reached the door 
of the mysterious house in Frith Street. 

He had had no means of identifying or even of 
suspecting that Astorath and the Dark Woman 
were one and the same person; but he thought it 
more than probable that they were acquaintances, 


: ‘mortals must accede to. 
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and that the pretended curiosity of the astrologer 
in regard to the papers and documents connected 
with Linda de Chevenaux, only covered a sort of 
order that he had from that personage to get them 
if he could. 

Therefore was it that Sir Hinckton Moys thought 
that by going to Astorath with those papers 
they would soon reach the hands of the Dark 
Woman, and he would succeed in fulfilling his 
promise to the Regent to rid him of her persecu- 
tions, by letting her have the information she 


| wanted. 


The courtier rang at the bell, which on his first 
visit had been pointed out to him, and the door, 
in a few moments, opened in its usually mysterious 
way. 

There was the little blue star-like light, and 
in a few moments Moys was in the large room on 
the first floor, to which we have go often alluded. 

“‘ Astorath,” said Moys, ‘‘ that you know me I 
can easily suppose, or I should not haye been 
admitted with such ease; but if your art can tell 
me what I come'to say, I shall have more reapect 
for it than I have hitherto had. Alas! alas!” 

Moys purposely spoke in a voice of deep dejec- 
tion. 

For a few moments, amid the darkness of that 
apartment, nothing could be heard but the faint 
echo of his own voice. 

Then he was replied to. 

“What the stars will,” said a deep voice, 
Speak |” 

“You do not say that you know my errand 
here.” 

**T do know it.” 

There must have been something about the tones, 
or perhaps about the very footsteps, of Sir Hinckton 
Moys, that let the Dark Woman suspect he had 
come rather upon a triumphaut than a melancholy 
errand, 

She risked a bold prediction. 

‘¢T know,” she said. 

What then ?” 

“You come here to bring me the information 
I sought of you as the price of my services to you.” 

‘t But still if I have, of what use is it ?” 

Do not question.” 

Well, but your art is so perfect that you 
must have known before all that I can find out 
for you.” 

‘“‘T have already at that human means must 
be employed in human affairs. It is not sufficient . 
that I know things: those things must be proved 
in the ordinary haman manner to ordinary human 
minds.” 

“Well, Astorath, I have done your bidding.” 

“Tt is well.” 

“Concealed in some apartments which used to 
be in the occupation of the Regent, when he had 
a valet of the name of Varley: 4 

A strange cry burst from the lips of the Dark 
Woman. 

“ What is that ?” said Moys. 

‘Peace! oh, peace, perturbed spirit!” said a 
deep voice, that sounded as if afar off. 

“But what was it, Astorath ?” 

“ A spirit was present. i 


6 No 1” 
“Yes! A spirit who stillfelt sufficient interest 


in the affairs of this world to utter the cry you 
heard when you named that man.” 
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“Varley 2”? 

'Yeg.” 

That is strange.” 

“No. It was probably his spirit.” 

“Well, I know nothing about his spirit, but 
chance has let me know something about his 


body.” 
“* Indeed !” : 
‘Yes, In those rooms—those rooms which were 


many years ago in the occupation of the Regent, 
and in the eare of the valet—there is a sight!” 
“Ah, you bave been there!” 
“You too, Astorath ?” 


‘‘No; but in making inquiries into these strange |} 


affairs, I have often consulted my Magic cry: ie 
and there I have seen some apartments presented | 
to my gaze, which I could describe.” 

+ Will you do so?” 

“Tt matters not; but I willif you wish it.” 

©} do wish it.” 

“Listen, then.” 

“ With all attention. 

“There is a apie room, the walls of which 
are covered with many books. There is a door, 
on the back of which these books are still con- 
tinued; and through that door there is 3 narrow 
passage.” 

“You areright. Go on.” 

“That passage leads to the centre of three 
rooms.” 

“Good!” 

“To the right, and to the left, there are two 
doors—alike in shape, colour, and size. That to 
the left, leads to a small apartment; that to the 
right, to a bed-chamber.” 

“Well, Astorath, you are so right, that I do 
believe I shali. have a great respect for your 
divinations for all time. I will finish your descrip- 
tion. In that large centre room of the three thera 
is an old bureau.” 

“Yes, yes. I saw it.” 

ri Well, from that I have taken a written paper, 
which, I fancy, was penned by that man, Varley.” 

“Ah {2 

‘‘T have if here.” 

“Then it was not in the rooms you thought 
os?” 

“Not exactly; although I fancy they com- 
municate in some way. But the paper in the 
writing, I believe, of Varley, will, I hope, eve the 
information required.” 

*‘ You—you have it ?” 

* Tere.” 

‘“‘ Drop it to the floor.” 

‘One word, Astorath, before I do go.” 

‘¢ Speak it.” - 

‘In order to get such information from the 
Regent as should enable me to possess myself of 
the news you wanted quickly and efficacionsly, I 
had to promise him that I wouid use it as a means 
_ of ridding him of the persecutions of the Dark 
Woman. Now, Astorath, | fully and Araly 
believe that you know that person.’ 

cdot” 

Well, it ig far better for you to be candid 
with me, and say so. 
this paper, which, I feel sure, contains the only 
information the Regent has it in his power to give, 
rids him of her persecution ?” 

‘6 Yes,” 

* Then I drop it on to the floor.” 


Will the production of 
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“* And you are avenged !” 

“1 know it!” 

“Your foe lies in Newgate, waiting only for 
| death!” 

“ T know it—I know it! But a strange thing 
has happened ia regard to him.” 

“ What? what?” 

“ There is a young girl who goes by the name 
of the Countess de Blonde, and who is at present, 
the favourite of the Regent. By some means she 
has become aware of this Allan Fearon’s danger, 
and has thought proper to interest herself about 
him.” 

‘No, no!” 

“It is so; and she is determined to get his 
pardon of the Regent. And should she succeed, 
all that 1 have done for you in this affair of 
Linda de Chevenaux will have been done for no~ 
thing, and I shall feel that your part of the con- 
tract is unfulfilled,” 

** He shall die }” 

3 But), 

‘‘ Nay, I have said it! He shall die!” 

‘“‘T hope so, But I make no doubt but that 
this girl, the Countess de Blonde———” 

‘* Annie Gray is her name,” 

a ADs you know her ?” 

ST Ge. 

“Well, then, she will make the Regent write 
to Lord ‘TIchester, the Secretary of State, about 
this young man, whom I would gladly see choked 
on Monday morning, and then there is the risk 
that the communication may be such that a par- 
don will issue.’ 

** No, no; I will gee to that.” 

“ Tf you can.” 

“© T will!” 

“Then I have more confidence in the result, 
Astorath. I have been myself to Lord Ichester, 
and prepessessed him on the subject; but I would 
fain make assurance doubly sure, if possible.” - 

‘* It shall be so!” 

‘“* You speak so confidently, Astorath, that I 


cannot help sharing in the hope that you have the 


power to do something still in this business,” 

‘* Rest secure, and go in peace. He will die!” 

“ Then good night, friend Astorath. I have 
helped you, and you have helped me. Should we 
again ever have need of each other, we shall know 
bow to find each other: you, here; i, at the 
Palace !” 

A deep sigh was the only sound that now broka 
the silence of the room. 

** Good-night, Astorath !” 

A strange yell was the only reply to this, 

“Confound him!” muttered Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as he briskly retreated from the room and 
the house; ‘“‘if I stay much longer here, I shall 
begin to believe i in the necromancy of this Astorath 

myself!” 

There was a strange light flashing upon one of 
the walls of the room so soon as Sir Hinekton 
Moys had Jeft it. 

Tha‘ light was like the reflection from some 
concave mirror, and it danced and floated down 
the wall, and then on to the floor, over which it 
made its way, until it came to the spot on which 
had so recently stood Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Then the light paused. 

Encircled by its radiance was a small folded 
paper, lying on the floor. 


* 


It was the memorandum of the valet Varley, 
which Moys had been told to cast down at his 
feet. 

Then a shadowy-looking form stooped forward 
out of the darkness, and lifted the paper. 

“At last! at last!” cried a voice. ‘At last I 
see light in the gloom! At last I may find the 
long-sought clue, and my life will not have been 
in vain !” 

It was the Dark Woman who spoke. 

The light disappeared, and darkness and silence 
were in that large apartment. 

But the Dark Woman had left it, and taken 
her way to the small apartment which had been 
the laboratory of the dead Astorath. 

There she had both light and fire. 

Then she read, with a throbbing brain, and eyes 
that seemed to flash fire from their sockets, that 
brief memorandum which we have already pre- 
sented to the reader, at the time that Sir Hinckton 
Moys perused it by himself in his own apartments 
in the Palace of St. James’s. 

She uttered a wild cry of exultation. . 

“Found! found!” she said. ‘He will be 
found—my boy—my son—my prince—my king 
that shall surely be!” 

She clenched both her hands above her head, 
and the look of exultation in her eyes was min- 
gled with the wild fire of insanity. 

“‘Who will deny him ?” she shrieked. ‘* Who 
will dare to deny him? A prince’s son !—and 
his mother will proclaim it, if needs be, from the 
house-tops! Who will say me nay ?—who will 
deny him when I announce the truth? No one! 
no one! noone!” 

_ She sunk-down, with her head resting upon her 
hands as they were resting on the table; and from 
‘ the convulsive heaving of her chest, any one 
might have thought that tears had at length 
found their way to those terrible eyes which had 
not shed them for so long. 

But no, no! There were no tears, although 
a terrible emotion shook her heart. 

‘‘And [ shall see him!” she moaned. “TI 

‘shall see my own child—lI shall look into his eyes, 
and feel and know that he is my own! Oh, God 
—oh, God! let me know that joy; and yet, 
even yet, I will try to turn to thee !” 

There was something very fearful about both 
the exultation and the remorse of this terrible 
woman, but she soon rose to her feet. 

“Action! action!” she cried. ‘‘It is time for 
action now !” 

She struck a small hand-bell that was in the 
room, and then waited with an impatient look for 
a reply to it. 

A narrow door—so narrow that it could 
scarcely be called a door—opened in cne of the 
walls, and the page Ielix appeared. 

“ A coach, Felix. Tell Binks to be with it— 
he will ride behind—at once!” 

“ At once, lady!” said Felix. 

The page left the room. 

“First to Lord Ilchester,” said the Dark 
Woman, “and then to Hampstead. What are 
times and hours tome? I have that to do which 
is beyond all thoughts of time, or day, or night.” 

As she spoke, the Dark Woman disappeared 
through another door that opened from that 
apartment; and when she appeared again, few 
would have recognised even that the person who 
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presented such an appearance as she did, was 
feminine. 

She was attired in that male apparel which 
she had donned when playing the part of ‘“‘ Mr. 
Waller” in her visits to Lord Ilchester. 

The disguise was very perfect indeed. 

And by the time the Dark Woman had ef- 
fected this change in her apparel, there stood by 
the door of that gloomy house in Soho, a hack- 
ney-coach, but it was a very superior vehicle to 
those which plied for hire in the streets. 

Binks had made arrangements with a livery 
stables in the neighbourhood, that at any time a 
vehicle, with a pair of good horses, should be at 
the disposal of his master. 

Binks did not say who his master was; but a 
purse of guineas, paid in advance, cleared away 
all doubts and all scruples. 

Binks held the door open. 

The Dark Woman stepped into the vehicle. 

“* Where to, sir?” 

“‘ Lord Ichester, the Secretary of State.” 

Binks gave the order to the coachman, and 
then got up behind the coach. 

The Dark Woman felt deep in the breast 
of her apparel. 

‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘ it issafe. I would not ex- 
change that scrap of paper for its weight in 
tubies. I shail yetsucceed; but I will keep faith 
with that man, who has kept faith with me; and 
so that Allan Fearon may die.” 

The coach made its way quickly to the man- 
sion of Lord lichester. 

The Dark Woman sent in the name of Mr. 
Waller. 

Well she knew that that name would gain her 
admittance to the Minister, for both curiosity 
and gallantry she knew would urge him to see 
her. 

And she had no fear, notwithstanding each time 
that she called upon him it had the appearance 
as if she were placing her head in a _lion’s 
mouth. Z 

The Dark Woman was shown into the library, 
which was the warmest room in the house, and 
in a few minutes Lord Ilchester appeared. 

‘‘ You here, Countess ?” 

‘Hush! No Countess is here, my lord. Mr. 
Waller is here.” 

“I crave your pardon. You look charming as 
usual, Count I mean, Mr. Waller.” 

“‘ My lord,.it is not the usage of society to pay 
a gentleman any compliments on his looks, I 
have come to you in confidence.” 

‘Oh, certainly—certainly.” 

“Because we have a kind of compact together, 
that we will forbear to do each other any injury, 
and will do each other any service we can.” 

‘* Most certainly.” 

“Then, my lord, what I have to ask of you 
now is but a small matter, and yet it is one 
that 1 shall register in my mind as a “hea done 
to me.’ 

‘ You have but to name it.” 

“There is now in Newgate a condemned man,” 

“AhI” 

“ You have heard of him before?” 

“Well, I fancy I have. His name is Allan 
Fearon.’ 

‘The same.” 

“What on earth, or out of the earth, Las this 
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man done, or who can he be, that the whole 
world seems to be gradually dividing into two 
parties, one of whom are as anxious to hang this 
Allan Fearon as the other is to save him ?” 

“‘It is so, my lord.” 

‘““And may I ask to which party you be- 
long ?” F 

“Yes; to that of death.” 

“You surprise me; and but that I hear your 
own exclamation to that effect, I could have ai- 
most sworn to the reverse. However, Mr. Waller, 
there seems to be little chance of the escape of this 
prisoner, since, as yet, all the solicitations I have 
heard have been for his destruction.” 

“All, my Lord Ichester ? Then you've had 
other applications ?” 

“T have. The favourite of the Regent, Sir 
Hinckton Moys, has been to me; and he seems 
as anxious as you can be that the law should 
do its worst against this man. We are usually 
besieged with applications for mercy ; but seldom, 
indeed, is it that we have people come to us to 
engage us to let the law take its course.” 

‘* Yet, my lord, that is my errand, and I pre- 
sume I rightly described it as a small matter.” 

* Will you indulge me with the reason ?” 

“No. Let it suffice that if a discretion be 
given into your hands, and you are balancing 
in your mind the for and the against in this case, 
you will recollect that 1 wish the law to take its 
course.” 

“The man is condemned, and nothing but an 
exercise of the royal prerogative, which, for the 
present, is vested in the Regent, can save him.” 

“That I know. I do not engage you, my Lord 
Ilchester, to do that which is beyond your power ; 
but I do engage you that if the yes or no of this 
affair should happen to lie in your hands, you 
will leave this man to death.” 

“Be it so. I see no reason to interfere, and 
no communication has come from the Palace about 
it. As a matter of form, you may know, Countess, 
—I beg pardon, Mr. Waller,—that it is a duty of 
the Home Secretary to send a report to the 
Crown concerning all persons condemned to death, 
twenty-four hours, at least, before the execution. 
The report has duly gone to the Regent.” 

** And you have heard nothing?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

A loud, startling knock at this moment, at my 
Lord Ichester’s outer door, made the Dark Woman 
spring to her feet. 

“‘ What is that?” she said. 

Lord Uchester smiled. 

“Merely a visitor. You've retired so com- 
pletely from the fashionable world, that you have 
forgotten how great a delight our modern flun- 
keys take in battering at the doors of their 
masters’ acquaintance.” 

Before the Dark Woman could make any reply 
to this observation, there came a sharp rap at the 
door of the apartment. 

“‘ Ah!’* said the Secretary of State. 
something unusual !” 

The door was opened, and a servant appeared 
with a long official document, which was handed 
to Lord Ilchester on a golden salver. 

‘“‘ A despatch,” he said. 

The Dark Woman clasped her hands. She 
cared little—she cared nothing, for the life or 
death of Allan Fearon; but her very existence 
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seemed bound up in any circumstance which had 
the slightest tendency to interfere with the pro- 
gress of her discoveries at Hampstead. 

“It is from the Palace,” said Lord Ilchester. 
“ Well, this is most singular. I would give some- 
thing to know what it all means. It seems that 
I’m to be besieged about this-criminal.” 

‘* Ah, then, it concerns him ?” 

“Tt is from the Regent.” 

““A pardon? A reprieve?” 

“Not exactly! My dear Countess, really I 
beg ten thousand pardons! I mean, Mr. Waller. 
I treat you like a Cabinet Minister. I will show 
you a despatch from the Crown.” 

Lord Ilchester, with one of his courtly bows, and 
one of his old smiles with which he used to adorn 
his interviews with the Dark Woman, when sha 
was pursuing her fashionable career asa Countess, 
handed to her the long official-looking letter. 

It ran as follows :— 


“ St. James's Palace, 
“March 16th, 1814, 
“My Lorp,- 


“TJ have it in command from his Royal High- 


ness the Prince Regent, to require your lordship 
would consider the case of Allan Fearon, convicted 
at the present sessions; and now lying under 
sentence of death in Newgate. 

‘‘ His Royal Highness wishes this re-considera- 
tion of the case to be made with a view to a 
reprieve of the capital sentence against the above- 
mentioned prisoner, or a free pardon; and with 
your lordship’s concurrence, his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent will affix his sign manual to 
any such pardon or reprieve, if forwarded, as above, 
by your lordship. 

‘*T have the honour to be, my lord, 
“Your lordship’s most obedient, 
humble servant, 
“ CRAYFORT.’ 


The Dark Woman read this letter in a half 


audible voice. 

Then she looked in the face of Lord chester 
for a moment, as she said, “ This is not a pardon.” 

“No; but it nearly amounts to a command for 
one.” 

‘““ Nearly, but not quite.” 

‘“* Just so, Countess. And yet——” 

‘““ There must be no pardon—there can be no 
pardon. It does not suit me that it should be so. 
What is the time ?” 

“‘ Nearly eleven, Countess.” 

“Eleven now, and two elevens, but not a 
third! Thirty-three hours has this man to live! 
Is it not possible, my Lord Ilchester, that that 
time can be consumed considering the case ?” 

“It is possible, provided I receive no other 
communication; but the influence that sent this 
one may not be content so easily.” 

“ What is that?” said the Dark Woman sud- 
denly. 

A small slip of paper lay upon the floor, between 
her and the Secretary. It had evidently fallen 
out of the despatch, Lord Ilchester immediately 
picked it up, and after glancing at it a moment, 
he uttered an exclamation. 

‘‘ What is it?” said the Dark Woman. 

“I’m getting more bewildered than ever about 
this affair! Countess, I will have no half con- 
fidence with you—read that ” 
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It was now the turn of the Dark Woman to 
utter an exclamation cf surprise. But a few 
words were on the paper—they were these :— 


‘* The consideration of Allan Fearon’s case need 
not trouble my Lord of Ilchester, as no doubt the 
law requires vindication.” 


“ Do you know that writing?” said the Secre- 
tary. 

“ Too well—it is the Regent's,” 

“ Ab, Countess—and among other wonders, 
how came you to know the Regent’s hand- 
writing ?” 

“That is my secret; but I am satisfied. I 
will trouble you, my lord, no further, I under- 
stand now!” 

“‘ That is certainly more than I do; and if you 
have any compassion, Countess, you will explain 
some of this riddte to me.” 

“This mtich I will. Under certain pressure, 
the Regent has felt the necessity of seeming to 
take a step to save the prisoner’s life, while, at the 
same time, he devoutly wished him dead! Now 
you can read the riddle, my lord, and you have 
but to do your duty by letting the law take its 
course.” 

‘‘T presume so—and that therefore I have no 
longer the honour of having anything to do for 
you, Countess. But J feel assured you have 
brought me certain letters which aré so much 
jafer in my hands than yours.” 

‘“‘ Nay, not yet, my lord. But there are events 
now which hang upon time, which may be counted 
by hours, which may enable me to do so. But for 
the present, farewell!” 

The Dark Woman left Lord Ilchester’s house, 
perfectly satisfied in her own mind that nothing 
aow could save Allan Fearon; and that she had 
kept faith with the man who had placed in her 
hands the document upon which she now built all 
her hopes in life. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


WOMAN MAKES A JOURNEY TO 
HAMPSTEAD, 


THE DARK 


Tue Dark Woman had no fears of. any active 
persecution from Lord Ilchester. She felt that 
there was too good a compact and understanding 
between them for him to interfere now in her 

affairs; so she got into the coach again, and gave 
the order to Hampstead, without troubling her 

~ mind further about any pursuit whatever but 
that which was so important to her, and for which 
she would have sacrificed a hundred lives had they 
stood in her way. 

The church clock of the antique village of 
Hampstead was striking twelve, as the coach 
containing the Dark Woman toiled up the street 
by the hill that led into the cluster of the group 
of houses composing the village High Street. 

But the memorandum written by the dead valet, 
Varley, had mentioned North End as the residence 
of the Mrs. Adaros from whom information was 
to be sought concerning the lost child of Linda de 
Chevenaux, 

North End was then, as it is now, a distinet vyil- 
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lage of itself, and it lay completely across the 
heath. 

Will the reader please to recollect that it was 
in the outhouse of the cottage of this very same 
Mrs. Adams that Sixteen-stringed Jack had be- 
stowed his horse for safety ? 

Little did he imagine that the old dame was the 
depository of a secret that would have been go in- 
teresting to Marian Gray and to Allan Fearon. 

And little did the Dark Woman suppose, while 
taking all these pains to reach North End, Hamp- 
stead, that she would have been within a stone’s 
throw of her two implacable foes, Shucks and 
Brads ; and that, should she succeed in holding a 
conversation in that little cottage home with Mrs. 
Adams, the horse of Sixteen-stringed Jack, who 
had defied her power and laughed at her threats, 
would have been only separated from her by the 
thinnest of partitions. 

The snow lay deep on the old route from Lon- 
don to Hampstead ; into the hollows it had drifted, 
until, in some places, its depth rendered it a nearly 
hopeless struggle for the horses to drag the ve- 
hicle throngh it ; and on the bleak hill sides, and 
their bleaker, unsheltered tops, snow and ice lay 
thickly. 

The route over the heath was like a dreary 
journey over some Siberian plain. 

Path or roadway there was none, and the furze 
and bushes, and other light vegetation of that 
sandy spot, seemed almost to have disappeared as 
the snow had piled itself above them. 

There was a ghastly kind of reflected light 
from the whitened surface of the wide open coun- 
try, and a biting wind from the north-east whistled 
and shrieked over the broad expanse. 

But the horses were strong and able, and they 
struggled over the wide heath, and down into the 
narrow cutting which led to the little cluster of 
houses known as North End. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack, his daughter Lucy, and 
those remnants of Paul’s Chickens, Shucks and 
Brads, might have heard, from the cavern in which 
they were ensconced, the dull, heavy sound of the 
wheels of the coach that carried the Dark Woman. 

They might have heard the muffled beat of the 
horses’ feet in the snow-track, but little wonld 
they have suspected, had these sounds mef their 
ears, that they had any relation to that mysterious 
and criminal being, for whom they could not but 
feel the deepest detestation. 

And so North End was reached, and the coach 
halted under the cover of a wall, which in some 
measure protected the driver and the horses from 
the keen and cutting wind that had all its own 
way over the open expanse of the heath. 

Binks was half frozen as he alighted from the 
back of the coach to open the door for his myste- 
rions mistress. 

“North End!” he said. 

The Dark Woman alighted. 

Opposite to where the coach had stopped, there 


was a small wayside inn called the “Holly Bush,” 


and the fitst idea of the Dark Woman was to 
inquire there for the cottage of Mrs. Adams. 

But at that late hour the inn was in profound 
darkness. 

This would, perhaps, not have been an obstacle 
in the way of the Dark Woman when she wished to 
ask for information; but, upon second thoughts, it 
occurred to her that it would be more prudent to 
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conduct her inquiries with an amount of secrecy 
she could hardly hope for, if she roused the inha- 
bitants of the ‘ Holly Bush Inn.” 

The cottages were so few in number, that there 
could be but little difficulty in discovering the 
resident of any particular one. Indeed, she might 
have the good fertune to light upon Mrs. Adams’ 
residence at once. 

Acting upon this impulse, then, the Dark 
Woman turned to Binks, and, in a low voice, told 
him to wait by the carriage until her return. 

““T do not anticipate danger,” she said; ‘‘ but 
should anything occur to make me require your 
services, you will easily, amid the profound still- 
ness of this place, hear me.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” growled Binks, as he sat 
down on the steps of the coach. 

In her dress, as Mr. Waller, the Dark Woman 
had with her a handsome cloak, which she now, 
by a hasty movement of her right arm, wound 
about her; and then, through the snow, she took 
her way to the first of the little cottages which 
were on the left hand side of the way, being not 
more than eight in number, and forming the whole 
of the village of North End. 

There was no appearance of light from within 
the humble dwelling, nor was it at all probable 
that at such an hour of the night’ any one would 
be stirring in that primitive and simple hamlet. 

But viewing the case in all its bearings, the 
Dark Woman thonght that she would be more 
likely to get information she wanted, in the hurry, 
fright, and excitement which might come over the 
old woman in being aroused in what she no doubt 
would call the middle of night, than were it 
sought of her in the waking hours of daylight, 
when, if she had any motives for concealment, 
she would be calm and collected enough to 
collect them. 

The Dark Woman tapped at the cottage door. 

Not the least notice was taken of the application 
for admission. 


She tapped again more loudly, and then apply-. 


ing her ear to the panel, she strove to listen for 
any sound that might be indicative of any one 
stirring within. | 

Was it fancy or reality that made her think 
she heard a low moaning, as of some one in pain? 

It must be true: she heard it again—low moans 
of acute agony; and then the wailing sound of a 
voice that would fain call for aid, but had not 
strength to make itself heard beyond the confines 
of the cottage. 

“Open! open!” said the Dark Woman. 
‘¢ There is no one here whom you need fear; and 
if you require aid I will bring it to you.” 

The low moans continued ; and then the Dark 

Woman did what if she had at first done, would 
have saved her much anxiety and trouble. She tried 
the latch of the door, which gave way in an 
instant beneath her touch; and as there was no 
other fastening, she stepped without difficulty into 
_ the cottage. 
The moaning sound now came much more 
freely to her ears; and it was with agony un- 
speakable that the Dark Woman thought those 
moans could only come from some one at the 
point of death; and that, after all, she might 
perhaps be too late to procure the information 
she had sought for so long. 

“Oh, cruel fate!” she cried, as she wrung her 


hands. ‘Oh, cruel fate if this should be so! 
Speak—oh, speak! You who, in the darkness of 
this place utter those sounds of pain, speak to 
me—speak to me!” 

‘It is death—it is death!” said a voice. “Oh, 


tell: him-—tell him quickly! The horse! I can- 
not speak,” 
“Yes—speak again—speak again! A light— 


alight! On, for a light!” 

A smouldering turf fire, from which no radiance 
came, but the small, dull red glow of which was 
discernible in the midst of the darkness, attracted 
the eyes of the Dark Woman. She had no other 
means of procuring a light than by trying to coax 
a flame by the aid of a small piece of paper from 
these all but consumed embers. 

The low moans had ceased, and the Dark 
Woman, with a feverish impatience, stooped, and 
blew upon the turf, with the hope that the sparks 
would kindle to a blaze. 

- Alas, no! her labour was in vain. The life 
of flame was not there, and the soft, decaying 
embers scattered wide beneath her breath. 

“No hope of light!” she said. ‘No hope of 
light! Speak, woman— you who moaned in 
death. Tell me your name, that I may know I 
suffer not a thousand fears in vain !” 

There was no reply. / 

The Dark Woman struck her breast with her 
clenched hand. 

“TI feel it—I feel it here!” she said. ‘ This is 
the person who could have told me all, and I have 
arrived but to hear her die. A light—a light! 
Ah, yes—I shall have a light now.” 

Hidden, one in each breast-pocket of her ap- 
parel, the Dark Woman had a brace of pistols. 
The idea struck her at once that the powder from — 
the pan of one of them would, if shaken upon the 
dying turf embers, procure her alight; and no 
sooner had the idea struck her than she put it 
into execution. 

There was a flash and a flare, and the piece 
of paper burst into a blaze. It was a blaze that 
lit up the whole interior of the cottage for a 
moment or two, and by its aid the Dark Woman 
saw a small rush candle on a table close at hand. 
For a moment or two, then, until she had lit this 
candle, she had no eyes for any other object; but 
when the little flame slowly rose, and she felt 
convinced that she had a light that would last 
her for atime, the Dark Woman rose from her 
kneeling posture by the turf fire, and holding the 
candle a little above the height of her eyes, she 
glanced round her upon the cottage and itscon- 
tents. 

One glance sufficed to show her that it was 
poor in the extreme; but in another moment her 
whole attention was directed to a truckle bed in 
one corner, on which was an object that fascinated 
her gaze. 

It was a woman of apparently great age, over 
whose countenance death stemed to be visibly 
stealing. 

The sudden light, the flash of the gunpowder, 
or the voice of the Dark Woman, seemed even at 
that awful moment to have startled her into a 
precarious vitality and strength. 

Probably mental alarm concentrated into a few 
brief moments the lingering existence of an ‘hour, 
and the lamp of life, which would have slowly 
extinguished, burnt brightly for a briefer period. 
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The old woman had partially raised herself upon 
one arm, and was glaring with her dying eyes 
upon the unexpected visitor. 

‘‘Speak!” cried the Dark Woman, as the light 
trembled in her hand, — “speak, and end a thousand 
doubts and fears! Your name—your name! Is 
it Adams ?” 

It was like a voice from the gtave that replied 
to her, in a strange, jerking manner, ‘‘Adams— 
Adams!” 

“Ttizs so!” cried the Dark Woman, in a high, 
shrieking voice,—“ it is so; and it is you, there- 
fore, I seek! Woman, I abjure you—command 
you—implore you, even at this dread moment, to 
tell me what you know of Linda de Chevenaux 
and of her child ?” 

A terrible convulsion seemed to come over the 
frame of the old woman. She seemed for a few 
moments choking and gasping for utterance, and 
it was evidently with the utmost difficulty that she 
spoke, 

“Yes, yes!” she said. ‘‘Oh, how I-have wished 
to tell, but they threatened me—they threatened 
me; and the lady was dead! My own daughter, 
too—my own daughter, unworthy and wicked, 
but still my own—my Laura! Jt was that bad 
man’s gold that made her fall. Warley—Varley 
was his name!” 

The voice of the old woman died away in a 
faint murmur, and she fell back on the bed with a 
deep sigh. 

The Dark Woman thought she was dead. 

She flew to the bed-side—she called upon her 
frantically by name—she even shook the frail tene- 
ment, from which she thought the soul had flown. 

‘*Speak—speak again!” she cried. ‘‘ You must 
—you shall tell me more! You dare not die till 
I have questioned you; or, if gone, I will have 
your shrinking spirit back again to answer me!” 

There was no reply, 

The Dark Woman flung down the light. It 
rolled on to the cottage floor, and was extinguished ; 
but she seized upon the dead er dying woman and 
raised her up in the bed, and: in wild accents, she 
still called to her. 

“The child! the child! the child! Tell me, 
woman, what became of Linda de Chevenaux’s 
child? You shall not—dare not die till you have 
told me!” 

There was a strange, gurgling sound. The 
dying woman then uttered something like a half 
scream, and for a few moments shespoke strongly. 

. “My daughter—my daughter, Laura, can tell 
you all! Seek her in the old shed-house, on the 
rivers bank, near the Burnt Mill—near the Burnt 
Mill! She can tell you all; but I never thought 
to die till Linda de Chevenaux had come to ask 
me for her child !” 

“She has come!” cried the Dark Woman. 
am Lirda de Chevenaux!” 

A faint cry came from the old woman's lips, 
and the Dark Woman was conscious at that mo- 
ment that she held a corpse in her arms. 

She flung the lifeless form back on the bed, and, 
with a bound, was out of the cottage in the cold 
night air and the snow. She lifted her hands 
high above her head, as she cried in excited ac- 
cents, ‘‘Now aid me—aid me! No, no! I dare 
not say heaven, for I have sought my purposes 
through crooked paths, and over human hearts, 
and my course is tracked with blood! No, no! 
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I dare not ask aid of heaven! I am the Dark 
Woman, and must aid myself!” 


CHAPTER LXIV 


THE DARK WOMAN PAUSES WHILE HOURS OF 


LIFE PASS AWAY, 


THE exclamatory tone in which the Dark Woman 
had spoken reached the ears of Binks, who thought 
it possible that some assistance from him was re- 
quired, and he accordingly hurried up to the spot. 

“ Am I called ?” he said. 

“No! no!” 

“IT thought there was danger!” ~ 

“Tt matters not. Home—home now, home! I 
have no Jonger work to do at this place: it is 
done,” 

She walked hastily towards the coach; but, 
before stepping into it, she turned to Binks, and 
the strange tone in which she spoke to him, star- 
tled even his placidity. 

‘‘Do you know the banks of the Thames, well ?” 
she said. 

‘* Moderately ‘well.” 

“‘]s there a place called the ‘ Burnt Mill ?’” 

“Ay, is there; it liés near one of the old 
wharves, not far from Southwark.” 

‘“‘ That is well—that is well. Home now—home 
quickly !” 

She stepped into the coach, and Binks closed 
the door. The horses, half stiffened with cold, 
were, with difficulty, got into motion; and the 
coach slowly. emerged out of that narrow en- 
tering that led down to North End. 

It had just reached the upper portion of tha 
heath, and was getting upon firmer ground, when, 
like a spectre, there came from the shelter of a 
small clump of trees a man on horseback. 

This man, in the most careless and reckless 
manner, gallopped across the course of the carriage, 
and called out in alond voice of command, ‘ Halt! 
or you are a dead man! Toll for the heath! ‘Toll 
for the heath !” 

The coachman tried to lash his horses forward, 
for they had stopped and reared, instead of ad- 
vancing against the single horseman, who barred 
the way. . 

“Drive on!” cried Binks, from behind the 
coach. “It’s only a highwayman.” 

‘‘ Halt!” again cried the horseman; “ or your 
death be on your own head !” 

The coachman still lashed his horses; but the 
sharp report of a pistol, although the bullet was 
sent purposely far wide of him, had a startling 
effect upon his nerves; and he dropped both reins 
and whip in a moment. 

But hardly had that pistol-shot sounded, when 
another awoke the echoes of the heath, and 
Binks cried out from behind the carriage, over the 
roof of which, and dangerously close to the coach- 
man’s head, he had fired a pistol, “ I rather think 
I had you, there, my fine fellow !” 

** No,” cried the highwayman. 
hat; but it’s my turn now!” 

Baag! went another pistol ; 
raised a roar of affright. 

“ Confound you both! 


and the coachman 


You'll hit me, as sure 


“Tt’s only my | 
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as eggs is eggs! 


Don’t be blazing away in that 
manner, and me on the box !” 

The highwayman laughed, as he trotted up to 
the side of the coach, and it was that laugh that 
let Binks know him. 

** Eyes and limbs!” said he. 
teen-stringed Jack !” 

“ Stand and deliver!” cried Jack, for indeed it 
was none other than our old acquaintance, Jack 
Singleton, who was out on the heath in his pro- 
fessional capacity. 

And the Dark Woman knew the voice too; but 
the last thing she wished was to be recognised in 
her present disguise, and she shrank as far back 
in the coach as she could, with the hope that the 
highwayman would not see her face; for impro- 
bable as it was, there was just the chance that he 
might recognise her. 

“ Why, Jack,” cried Binks, ‘hawks don’t 
peck hawk’s eyes out, do they, old fellow ?” 

“* Who are you?” said Jack. 

“ Lord bless you! don’t you know me? I 
belongs to the family! I’m Binks the cracks- 
man !” 

_ “JT have heard of such a ruffian,” said Jack. 
* And now I recollect I have met you ata haunt 
or two. Who have you here?” 

“ Well, you’re not over civil, Jack; but it’smy 
master, if you must know.” 

“ Then I will trouble your master to hand over 
his money and valuables,” 

Binks was about to make some reply of an 
angry character, when the window of the coach 
was suddenly let down, and in a strange, assumed, 
artificial voice, the Dark Woman spoke. 

“I forbid my servants,” she said, “ to make 
any resistance. Here, Sir Highwayman, is my 
purse, It is well filled.” 

An ‘arm was stretched out of the coach, and 
Sixteen-stringed Jack took from the hand a purse, 
which certainly, by its weight, seemed no despicable 
booty. 

* Pass on, then,” said Jack, as he backed his 
horse. ‘' Those who pay toll freely must be 
treated with consideration. You may, or may 
not, you see, have more than this; but I am con- 
tent. Pass on!” 

The window of the coach was drawn up again 
inamoment. - 

“ T’ve lost my reins,” said the coachman. 

“There they are,” said Jack, as he handed 
them to him, ‘ You can now pass on!” 

“ Well,” said Binks, ‘‘ and this {8 the way you 
treat an old acquaintance!” 

“ T’ve no acquaintance,” said Jack, “ with men 
like you. I run my risk on the road, rather 
taking a shot than giving one; but I have heard 
of you as a man steeped in crime, and reckless of 
human life. Out of my sight, villain, while you 
may; and thank your stars I’ve no special cause 
to rid the world of you! No treachery, ruffian, 
or beware! I cover you with the muzzle of a 
pistol, and my finger touches the trigger |” 

Binks gave a growl of rage as the coach drdéve 
off, and rapidly increased the distance between 
him and Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

Probably the actions of the Dark Woman on 
this occasion would have assumed a very different 
aspect, but that she had made a mental resolution 
that nothing should turn her in any way from the 
purpose she had in hand. 


“Tf it isn’t Six- 
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Revenge—that spirit of resistance, aggression, 
passion—all were now submerged in the one 
master feeling that she might possibly find such a 
clue to the fate of her son as would set that 
agitating question at rest for ever in her breast. 

That he lived, and that she should once again 
behold him, had been with her so fixed an idea 
that she had never permitted herself for a moment 
to doubt it. 

And it was strange that the only faint dread 
that had ever come over her with regard to 
whether he lived or not, took possession of her 
now that she had certainly a clus to his where- 
abouts. . 

But she dismissed that terrible doubt as quickly 
as she could, and as the coach took its way to- 

ards London she soon ceased to think of the 


“attack which had been made upon her by Sixteen- 


stringed Jack. 

How all-absorbing is one such feeling as that 
which now possessed the Dark Woman. 

In the presence of such a dominant idea as that 
connected with her son, how trivial and insig- 
nificant appeared all else that could concern her 
and all the world. 

No doubt Binks was still chafing and growling 
at the back of the coach. 

No doubt Sixteen-stringed Jack thought the 
meeting with that ruffian sufficiently singular to 
afford food for reflection. ~ 

Certain it is that his curiosity was aroused. 
His actions betrayed that feeling, if no deeper one. 

For a few minutes after the carriage had driven 
on, Jack continued to look after it, as spectre-like 
it appeared in the gloom of the night, 

Then it was in a low, deep voice that he 
speke. 

“This is a strange affair,” he said. “I won- 
der what sort of master the villain Binks can 
possibly have got? Who would take such a man 
into his service, or trust him for a moment? Ha 
is stained with a thousand crimes. Murder is to 
him a pastime.” 

“ Hilloa, Jack!” cried a voice, at this moment. 
‘* What has happened ?” 

‘SAh, that is you, Brads?” 

“To be sure. We heard firing, and I have 
come out—not to see if you wanted any help, be- 
cause I fancy you can settle any little affair on 
the road by yourself, as well as most folks; but 
to know what had really happened.” 

Jack knew perfectly well that Brads had sought 
the open heath from the cavern, in his anxiety 
for his safety, as he replied, ‘‘ Thank you, Brads, 
old friend; but all is right, I fancy. I stopped a 
coach, and who do you think was behind jt as 
footman ?” 

“ Can't possibly guess, Jack.” 

“ Binks.” 

“ Binks? What that desperate rascal ?” 

“Yes; and I cannot imagine for a moment 
who was in the coach; for it was some one whose 
whole anxiety appeared to be to escape observa- 
tion.” 

“T have it! I haveit!” cried Brads. 
Jove, Jack, it was the Dark Woman!” 

“ The Dark Woman?” 

“ Yes. Shucks and I both heard from one of 
the under turnkeys at Newgate, that he had gone 
into the service of some great lady, who had come 
to Newgate with an order for his release; and by 
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the description of her, we both made up our minds 
it was our old mistress, the Dark Woman.” - 

“In good truth, I do believe you are right, 
Brads.” 

‘IT know it! I knowit! Which way, Jack, 
did she go?” 

** Towards London.” 

* Good night, Jack.” 

Before another word could be said, Brads set 
off at a swinging pace over the heath, after the 
coach, which contained his old enemy, the Dark. 
Woman. 

**Stop! stop!” cried Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
“You will never overtake her on foot, Brads. 
Stop! stop!” . 

There was no reply. Brads had quite disap- 
peared in the darkness. ‘The fact was, that both” 
he and Shucks had made a solemn promise and 
engagement to each other, that they would both 
or either of them follow the Dark Woman when- 
eyer and wherever they should catch sight of her. 

Had she not twice made the most atrocious 
attempts upon their lives ? 

Once, in common with the whole band of Paul’s 
Chickens in Doctors’ Commons; and once again, 
when she sought to poison them in the cell at 
Newgate. 

No wonder that they felt keenly in regard to 
her, and looked upon her as their mortal foe, from 
whom they would never be safe, until they had 
got rid of her by death. 

Jack’s idea now was to pursua Brads on horse- 
back, and endeavour to dissuade him from the 
more than hazardous expedition on which he was 
bent; but he knew by this time how anxious 
Lucy, his daughter, would be with regard to his 
safety, and he felt that his first duty was to retura 
to the cave on the heath. 

We will, therefore, follow Brads in his adven- 
turous career after the Dark Woman. 

That he could overtake and keep up with a 
coach by sheer dint of running, Brads did not sup- 
pose for a moment; but he trusted to the chapter 
of accidents to provide him with some better 
means of keeping up the chase. 

Fie knew that the road to London was tolerably 
straight and direct for four miles, and therefore he 
would not be likely to miss the coach; and 
surely, he thought, that in all that distance he 


- would find some means of overtaking it. 


Brads was more fortunate in this respect than 
he had ventured to hope; for no sooner had he 
got clear of the heath, and reached the suburbs of 
the village of Hampstead, than he saw a service- 
able looking pony standing by a door, with the 
bridle tied to some short railings that were in 
front of the house, and which enclosed a little slip 
of garden ground. 

That the pony belonged to some one who was 
paying a visit to the house, Brads could easily 
conjecture; and, in fact, it was the mode of pro- 
gression adopted’ by one of the medical men of the 
place, who was at that present moment talking 
some dreadful nonsense to a lady patient who was 
suffering from ennui, and therefore called in the 


~ doctor, 


it did not take Brads above half a minute to 
release the bridle of the pony, and a third of that 
time to mount and be off. : 

The doctor heard the clatter of the pony’s feet, 
and made a rush to the door just in tims to catch 


a last glimpse of its switch tail, as it disappeared 
in company with Brads. 

And through the old High Street of Hampstead 
went the once well-known Paul's Chicken, scatter- 
ing the snow right and left as he went, and at a 
pace-which brought with it its own safety; for, 
slippery and bad as was the road, the pony might 
be said emphatically to have had no time to fall 
down, = 
The old inn, so well-known as the ‘' George,” at 
Hampstead, was soon passed. . The “‘ Load of 
Hay,” another well-known resort in olden times 
of the knights of the road, was left behind; and 
then Brads saw a coach before him. 

Behind that coach was a tall, burly figure, 


which Brads did not hesitate a moment in nam- 


ing. 
That was Binks. 

Brads had no wish to enter into a contest. where 
the odds were so much against him; for he well 
knew that the Dark Woman was never without 
fire-arms, and that no one knew better how to use 
them than she did. 

Binks, too, was no doubt armed to the teeth, 
so that in an encounter, the chances would have 
been most sadly against him, Brads. 

‘‘No,” he said, as he reined-in the pony suffi- 
ciently to keep up the relative distance that was 
now between himand the coach,—‘‘no, I will not 
attack her, but I will find out where she goes, 
and I will fight her with her own weapons. I will 
set the police en her track, as she has set them 
before now on the track of those she wished to 
destroy. All’s fair with you, my lady!” 

Probably, had it not been for the excited state 
of mind which the events of that night had pro- 
duced in the Dark Woman, she would have 
allowed some time to have elapsed before proceed- 
ing on her expedition to the banks of the Thames 
in search of Laura Adams, with whom seemed now 
to rest the secret she had so long sought to dis- 
cover. 

The night was wearing on; and it was certainly 
not a time to proceed upon any journey of dis- 
covery with any prospect of success. 

There are, however, subjects which so entirely 
engross all the mental faculties, that time ceases 
to be a matter of account in regard to them; and 
certainly, in the calculation of the Dark Woman, 
this was one of those subjects. 

Here was the main object of the last few years 
of her life apparently within her grasp. Could 
she stop to consider if the time was the proper 
one at which she was to take the necessary steps 
to still that heart agony which had been hers for 
many a long year? 

No, no !—a thousand times, no! 

“‘To the river’s side!” she exclaimed, as Binks, 
when the coach reached London, got down and 
looked for orders at the door. 

Binks shook his head. 

“What now?” cried the Dark Woman im« 
periously. ; 

“Home, first,” said Binks, ‘You, the horses, 
I, the coachman, all want food and rest.” 

There was something too reasonable about all 
this for even the Dark Woman to object to; and 
after the consideration of a moment, she said, 
‘Be it so. Home, then, for an hour,” f 

“The coach, or another,’ said Binks, « willbe 
wanted again then ?” 
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“ No, no.” 

The Dark Woman had madea resolve. She had 
partially changed her purpose, or rather the mode 
by which she would carry out her purpose. She 
would go alone, and on foot, on the errand of dis- 
covery to the woman Laura Adams, who seemed 
to be the depositary of the secret which lay so 
near her heart. 

The coach then drew up, by Binks’s directions, at 
the door of the astrologer’s house in Soho, and 
the Dark Woman alighted. 

The coach was dismissed, and she entered the 
house. 

Feeling that possibly all the strength she could 
possess herself of might be needed before the 
morning, she partook of food, although, in the 


preoccupation of her mind, every morsel seemed 


as if it would choke her, and she could only take 
it by dint of perseverance. 

Then over the apparel which she wore as Mr. 
Waller, she put on a gown, and over that again 
a kind of half-cloak. She muffled her face and 
head from the cold as well as she could in a faded 
and ragged old covering. 

Her object was to escape observation, by giving 
herself the appearance of poverty. 

But it was in appearance, and not in reality ; 

for the Dark Woman took care to provide herself 
with such a sum of money in gold as would be 
sufficient to tempt the conscience of any one, to 
whom such would be a temptation. 
- By force, by feeling, or by gold, she was now 
resolved to get from this woman, Laura Adams, 
all that she knew in regard to those terrible 
secrets which had separated her from her child. 

For a few moments the Dark Woman asked 
herself if she should go alone on this errand, or 
take Binks with her. 

She then decided in the negative. 

‘‘No,” she said, “this is not an adventure that I 
am taking; it is no errand of vengeance or of ag- 
gression against life or property. Ido not want 
him.” 

It was at about half-past three o’clock, then, 
on that Monday morning that the Dark Woman 
sallied out alone to seek the banks of the still 
frozen Thames, 

The frost, it is true, was giving way, but it had 
not at that time done so sufficiently to clear the 
surface of the river from the huge blocks of ice 
that had joined together to stop up the navi- 
gation. 

Those blocks had quite become stationary, by 
crushing against each other at some of the arches 
of the bridges, so the current had been impeded. 

Then the icy atmosphere had seized upon the 
stagnant water in a moment, and th> Thames 
was frozen in many places from bank to bank. 

Now Brads had followed with all the skill 
which his old practice as one of Paul’s Chickens 
had taught him, the coach which had brought 
his old mistress from Hampstead. 

When he saw her step out of the vehicle at the 
door of the old house in Soho, his first impression 
was that there would be an end of his adventures 
for that night; but then it suddenly occurred to 
him that Sixteen-stringed Jack had beguiled the 
tedium of a weary evening in the cavern at 
Hampstead by telling him and Shucks of his 
adventures at the astrologer’s house in Frith 
Street, Soho. 
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And here was Frith Street, Soho, and no doubt 
the very house. 

What, then, was he to conclude? 

Had the Dark Woman gone there for the pur- 
pose of acquiring information from the stars about 
anything, or was he to conclude that she actually 
now resided in that house ? 

Brads was meditating with himself what he 
should do, when he saw the door suddenly opened, 
and a mufiled-up, apparently female figure came 


out. 

“ That’s her!” said Brads. 

There was a something about the walk and 
manner of the Dark Woman, that at once let 
Brads know who she was. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


THE DARK WOMAN ENCOUNTERS HER FOES 
THE FROZEN RIVER. 


ON 


WHETHeR or not that house in Soho were the 
residence of the Dark Woman became a matter of 
small account now to Brads, since he saw her come 
out of if. 

Luckily he had disposed of the horse that had 
brought him to London, for so soon as he had seen 
the coach which had conveyed the Dark Woman 
deposit her at that house, and then go away, he 
had rang sharply at the ostler’s bell of a livery 
stables near at hand, and with a half-crown as an 
earnest of future largesse, had left the pony in 
the care of the half asleep stable-boy who an- 
swered the summons. 

Brads was then on foot. 

So was the Dark Woman. 

Little, however, did she imagine that one whom 
she had such cause to think an implacable foe 
was on her track. 

And we may well believe that, after all the 
breach of faith she had been guilty of towards 
Brads and Shucks, and after the desperate attempts 
she had made upon their lives, their feelings to- 
wards her were of the most fierce and revengeful 
description. 

‘‘ What shall I do with her?” 

That was the question which presented itself to 
the mind of Brads. 

He was armed. Nothing would have been so 
easy as to kill her there and then. She was not 
fifty paces from him; he could ave decreased 
those fifty paces to two in a few seconds, and one 
touch then to the trigger of a pistol that he had 
with him would have at once settled the question. 

But Brads and Shucks both, thieves and house- 
breakers as they were, were not murderers. 

Brads shrunk from the act of assassination, 
even in the case of one who had made such des- 
perate attempts upon his life. : 

And besides, although her actions had certainly 
gone far to deprive her of any consideration on 
account of her sex, still Brads could not forget 
that she was a woman. ' 

He shrunk, then, from having her death on his 
own hands. 

What could he do, then? What course could 
he adopt, now that he had followed her so far, 
and now that, to all appearances, he had her in his 
actual power? 
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Brads found it a difficult question to answer. 

Meanwhile the Dark Woman was rapidly mak- 
ing her way towards the river. 

It seemed to be her object to reach it at the 
nearest possible point ; and of course what object 
she had in going there was quite unknown to 
Brads. 

Still he followed her. 

They reached the Strand, and down one of the 
long, narrow, gloomy streets that go from that 
thoroughfare to the banks of the Thames, she 
plunged. 

We say plunged, for heedless of the frost and 
the snow, the Dark Woman increased her pace as 
she proceeded, and it looked like a plunge as she 
darted down that narrow street. 

Brads was on the point of passing her, when a 
man made a dart out of a doorway, and made an 
effort to detain him. 

“ Now, my fine fellow,” he said, “ who are you, 
that are in so desperate a hurry ?” 

“Don’t stop me!” 

“Oh, but I will, though!” 

“Then your death be on your own head !” 

Brads drew back a step or two, and in a mo- 
ment had his pistol in his hand. But the man 
who had stopped him was evidently armed, and 
by the dim light of one of the wretched oil street 
lamps Brads saw the collar of the red waistcoat 
which was usually worn by the Bow Street 
runners. 

A new idea struck Brads. 

** Don’t fire!’ he said. “Stop!” 

“What now ?” said the officer, for such indeed 
ne was. 

““Do you know,” added Brads, “you are the 
very man I wanted to see ?” 

66 I ?” 

‘Yes, or one of that sort. 

“* Anybody may see that.” 

“Very well. Did you happen to see a woman 
go down this street ?” 

“TI did.” 

“Good. Did you ever happen to hear of the 
Dark Woman ?” 

** What, she who was at the head of all the 
thieves and burglars called Paul's Chickens ?” 

“ That’s the woman !” 

it) No 1”? 

“Yes, I say. That’s the very woman who has 
just gone down that street. I have been follow- 
ing her all the night, from Hampstead to London, 
and hoping I should meet with an officer.” 

“Why, I fancy her capture would bring in a 
good reward. There was five hundred pounds 
offered for her once.” 

“ And is so still, I don’t want the money; you 
may as well have it. Take her, and take good 
ore she don’t escape you, and I shall be satis- 

ed.” 

“‘Do you belong to the county police ?” 

“ Just so.” 

“Come on, then, with me, and we will soon 
have her. She cannot get anywhere but on to 
the Thames down this street.” 

The officer ran as fast as he could down the 
narrow turning, and as he went he drew his staff 
with the gilt crown at the end of it from his 
pocket, and.called out, “Hoy! hoy! Watchman, 
there! Hoy !” 

“Here you are!” said a voice. 


You are a runner?” 


A watchman came forward with his lantern in 
one hand, and a thick bludgeon in the other, 

“‘ Has any one passed you, watchman ?” 

“Yes, @ woman.” 

‘“‘ Where did she go?” 

“I don’t know; but I don’t see where she conld 
go buton tothe ice. They come past me as quick 
as she did sometimes, when they take it into their 
heads to drewn themselves; but this one cannot 
do that ?” 

“ Why not ?—why not ?” 

‘‘ Because she might make a hole in the water ; 
but she cannot in the ice.” 

“ Ig the river frozen right over, then ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Never mind that. Follow me. You will 
make a good night’s work of it if you help me to 
capture that woman. Come on—come on!” 

“On to the ice ?” 

“Ay, or anywhere else, so that we find her. 
Come on! Hold up your lantern, How fearfully 
slippery the old steps are!” 

The Bow Streetrunner made his way down a 
flight of narrow stairs that led to the river, at 
the foot of which in summer-time there were 
always wherries on hire. 

Now they were all ffozen hard in some two 
feet thickness of ice. 

The watchman followed the Bow Street runner 
closely. 

He held up his lantern, so that it cast a dull, 
lurid glare far over the frozen river. 

It was a most curious scene that that lantern 
revealed to be in a temperate region, such as that 
of England. 

The Thames was completely frozen over from 
bank to bank, but there were huge blocks of ice, 
which had first floated down from the upper por- 
tions of the stream, and which, by the action of 
the tides, had piled themselves up the one over the 
other in terrible confusion. 

The spectacle was one that might have been 
looked for in the Arctic regions, but one which had 
been seldom seen on the Thames at London. 

There was a curious white light in the air, and 
it was associated with a sort of mist, as if the 
snow and the ice exhaled a kind of atmosphere of 
their own. 

But that white light, which was, in fact, grow- 
ing brighter every moment, arose from the fact that 
the sua was just about to rise above the visible 
horizon, and to shed its cold rays upon that 
wintry and chilling scene. 

“There she goes!” cried the watchman. 

‘ Where ?—where ?” 

“ Over yonder, by those big blocks of ice.” 

‘Ah, I see her!” 

A dark, flitting figure conld be just seen upon 
the ice, darting onward as quickly as it could, con- 
sidering the nature of the ground it had to go 
over. 

It was indeed the Dark Woman. 

“Come on!—come on!” shouted the Bow Street 
officer—and he made a dash forward on the ice. 

Then he almost immediately, as a consequence 
of the imprudent way in which he was trying to 
run on such a surface, met with a heavy fall, and 
by the mere impetus of his own progress, he slid 
along upon the ice for a considerable distance. 

These last. words of the Bow Street runner, and 
a loud shout from the watchman, were the first 
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indications to the Dark Woman that she was 
pursued. 

She turned on the instant, and stood at bay. 

Who and what could it be that followed on her 
track ? How was it that at such an hour and in 
such a place any one would think it worth while 
with shouts and cries to pursue her? 

The expression that came over her face, as she 
held over the lower part of it some of the coarse 
clothing she had put on, as well to keep out the 
intense cold as to disguise herself, was one fearful 
and vengeful in the extreme. 

' The Bow Street runner was half stunned by 
his fall, and was picking himself up with difficulty, 
when the Dark Woman so turned, and stood like 
some wild beast of the chase, who disdained to 
make'sport for the hunters by flight. 

‘‘ Who is weary of life,” she said, “that they 
will be so bold as to interfere with me, on this 
frozen river ?” 

“She rather uttered those words to herself than 
in a voice sufficiently loud for them to take the 
character of a threat to those two men who were 
upon her track. 

“There she is! there she is!’’ cried the watch- 
man again, as he held up his lantern, so that it 
cast a long yellow ray of light over the ice. 

But at that moment the broad round dise of the 
moon showed itself over the roofs of the old snow- 
laden warehouses and wretched buts that were on 
the river’s bank, 

In a moment there was a bright soft light over 
the ice and the snow; and the figure of the Dark 
Woman could be distinctly seen, standing as if in 
an attitude of defence. 

“There she is! there she is!” 
watchman again. 

‘\T see her.” 

“Hoy! Hold there! You are our prisoner!” 

‘My prisoner, at all events!’ cried the Bow 
Street runner, in a loud voice, for his fall had 
made him angry. ‘My prisoner, or I will know 
a good reason why.” 

He went towards the Dark Woman at all the 
speed he dared make on the slippery ice; and 
holding out the gilt staff, as the symbol of his 
authority, he cried out ‘“ Surrender !—surrender ! 
I know yeu!” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, you are the Dark Woman.” 

‘Fool! Your death warrant was said in those 
two words!” 4 : 

The Dark Woman fired a pistol right into the 
face of the officer. 

The bullet crashed into his brain, and he at 
once feli backwards dead upon the ice. 

The watchman was some twenty paces in the 
rear, but anticipating the speedy and easy capture 
of the woman, be she whom she might, he was 
making what speed he could to reach the spot, 
when he saw the flash of the pistol, and heard the 
report. 

The fall of the officer was so sudden, and so 
complete, that if he had been struck by lightning, 
he could not have gone to the snow and ice with 
more of ashock, . 

Those events at once effected a revolution in the 
mind of the watchman, and he turned to fly in 
an opposite direction as rapidly as he had been 
pursuing the Dark Woman. 

The icy platform he was on would not, however, 


cried the 
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be played with in such a fashion; and the moment 
he turned be fell heavily, and striking his head 
against a block of ice, he lay fora few moments 
as insensible as the officer who had the bullet in 
his brain. . ) 

; The Dark Woman was now free of both of her 
oes, 

It was curious to see the lantern of the watch. 
man, which fell from his grasp, sliding along the 
ice to an incredible distance; and even the Dark 
Woman for a few minutes glanced after it with. a 
doubt in her mind as to whether it was not in the 
hands of some other foe. ) 

** So perish,” she cried, “ those who will oppose 
themselves to my path! I will not be stayed in. 
my purposes by mortal man!” S thon 

Gathering, then, close around, her the old ap- 
parel in which she had thought proper to disguise 
herself, she ran rapidly along the river's, bank,, 
only diverging from her path now and then in order 
to avoid the huge blocks of ice which were in her. 
way. 

Brads had remained at the top of the stairs 
that led down from the narrow street to the river. 
He could hardly believe it possible that two well- 
armed and able men could fail to capture one 
woman, let her be ever so desperate; and he got 
into a deep doorway, and chafing his fingers to 
keep them from actually chilling in the cold, he 
waited to see the Dark Woman brought back a 
prisoner. ° 

But he might have waited until that wintry 
season had given place to the soft sunshine of 
summer before seeing such a spectacle. 

It was a good hour before Brads, with an idea 
rapidly growing upon his mind that something 
uncomfortable must have happened, slowly de- 
scended the steps towards the river. 

The moon was now considerably higher in the 
heavens; and at about a hundred yards from the 
foot of the stairs, Brads saw one dark-looking ob- 
ject lying on the ice. 

That was the watchman. 

He carried his eyes still further on, and he saw 
another dark-looking object. 

That was the Bow Strect runner. * 

For the first time in his life, then, a supersti- 
stitious fear began to creep over the heart of 
Brads. 

He began then to think that the Dark Woman, 
his old mistress, was something more than mortal, 
and that any attempt at her destruction was 
likely to recoil upon the heads of those who made 
it. 

Shading the moonlight from his eyes with his 
hands, Brads took a long look over the frozen 
river. 

He could see no one. 

‘ She is gone,” he said,—‘ gone, and got rid 
of both those men; so I think my best plan is to 
get back to Jack and the cave on the heath as 
soon as possible,” 

Brads acted upon this, idea, and went to the 
livery-stables and got back the pony, and rode to 
the commencement of the heath with it, and then 
let it loose. ‘ 

“T dare say you will find your way home,” he 
said; ‘' and if not, you will not be long without a 
master.” 

But the dangers of the Dark Woman were not 
over, although she had got rid of the Bow Street 
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officer, and of the watchman, and Brads had 
abandoned the pursuit of her. 

There was too much light on the Thames from 
the bright moon for her to escape observation even 
at that hour of the night, after attention had been 
aroused by the report of the pistol. 

There were some watermen frozen out of their 
regular occupation, who were in the employ of a 
river police that had been organized since the 
frost, for the protection of the cargoes of ships in 
the Pool. 

Those ships were now comeé-at-able by thieves 
from the shore, since they could walk to them; 
and such a measure for their protection had become 
absolutely necessary. 

Some of these men, although a considerable dis- 
tance off, heard the report of the pistol in the 
clear, frosty air, and they started on a voyage, 
or rather it may be called journey of discovery 
over the ice, in order to find ont what it meant. 

These men came in the other direction to that 
from which the officer and the watchman had 
come in pursuit of the Dark Woman, so that the 
greater speed she now made, the sooner she would 
come upon them and into their power. 

It was upon making a rather longer detour than 
usual towards the centre of the river, in order to 
avoid some heaped-up blocks of ice, that the Dark 
Woman became conscious that some half-dozen 
men were approaching her with links. 

She could not at that moment forbear a cry. 

It had been her intention to avoid no one on the 
river who did not show hostile intentions towards 
her, but to endeavour, if she were questioned, to 
pass muster as a poor woman looking for drift 
firewood. 

There was in the day-time many such poor per- 
sons on the river about the entrances to the ship- 
building and ship-breaking yards. 

But now there could be nothing but danger for 
her, since she had already left a dead man in her 
path. 

The moment, then, that the Dark Woman saw 
these persons approaching her, she uttered, as we 
have said, a ery of alarm. 

Simultaneously with the utterance of that cry 
she fled in a diagonal path over to the other bank 
of the river. 

The men pursued her instantly. 

But the Dark Woman had the start of about a 
couple of hundred yards, and she was fleet of 
foot. The very recklessness with which she trod 
the ice brought with it its own safety, and she did 
not fall, while several of the river watch had severe 
tumbles the moment they began to run after her. 

That portion of the opposite bank to which 
the Dark Woman now fled was in deep shadow, 
end she saw that close at hand there was a group 
of mean-looking buildings. 

To reach them was her object, for they had all 
the appearance of presenting numerous hiding- 
places. 

Without, then, more than one glance behind 
her to see how far off were her pursuers, the Dark 
Woman reached the river's bank, and scrambled 
over huge fragments of ice and frost-bound barges 
and wherries, until she fairly reached the shore. 

. | It was difficult, however, amid all that ice and 
‘snow to tell where the shore began and the river 
ended; but it was with a feeling of desperation 
that the Dark Woman made her way into a door- 


way of some deserted house, and felt that her 
pursuers were yet a considerable distance behind 
her. 

Then she paused to listen, and she heard a loud 
voice cry out, ““Yoy might as well try to finda 
needle in a bottle of hay, Joe, as any one there.” 

“Ah, she’s off, whoever she was!” said an- 
other. 

“Yes; she has taken refuge in the burnt mill, 
and so there we may as well leave her.” 

The Dark Woman was very nearly now utter- 
ing another cry, but if she had it would have been 
one of exultation. 

Was not that burnt mill the very place that had 
been named by the dying Mrs. Adams as close to 
the lone house where her daughter was to be 
found— that daughter who, in all probability, 
by force or by persuasion, would be induced to 
give her, the Dark Woman, the information she 
was there upon the banks of the frozen river to 
seek ? 

Yes, that was the place. 

Chance, after all, without a single inquiry on 
her part, had guided her to it. Should she not 
accept that as a favourable omen in regard to the 
whole enterprise? 

Surely, yes!—oh, surely, yes! 

The Dark Woman struggled onwards over pros- 
trate beams charred by fire, and all the debris of 
a place where flame had made its power manifest. 

The ruin was intensely dark; but after a time 
the Dark Woman came to one portion where, 
through a rent in the roof, the moonbeams shone 
down. 

Then she could no longer have a doubt, if any 
had remained, that the place she was in was the 
ruins of a mill. 

There was the shape of the old walls — there 
were ‘fragments of the machinery lying about; 
and it was with a deep breath of congratulation 
and of thankfulness that the Dark Woman, as 
she stood there amid those lonely ruins, exclaimed, 
“Yes, this is the place. I have but to leok for 
the lone house and for that woman, by name 
Laura Adams, and the search of my life will be 
over.” 

She was about to issue from the ruin when she 
shrunk back, as she heard voices close to her. © 

Some persons were evidently entering the ruin 
for refuge. 

Who could they be? 

The Dark Woman listened with a painful and 
profound attention. 

“Come on,” said a voice; ‘I tell you it’s of no 
use to-night—the moon is too high. You will 
easily clamber into the brig by the fore-chains to- 
morrow night, but it’s of no use to-night. Besides, 
we shall have morning here soon.” 

’ “Well, I suppose you are right,” replied an- 
other voice; ‘‘so I shall try and get a sleep.” 

“ So will I.” 

“Have you a match?” 

“'To be sure, my boy.” 

“ Light up, then.” 

The Dark Woman felt her danger. The place 
had many nooks and corners in which she might 
hide with perfect safety, had she happened to be 
sufficiently well acquainted with the ruin to find 
them, but in her complete ignorance of the topo- 
graphy of the old mill, she was quite at fault in 
which direction to turn. 
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The very extent of the ruin prevented any guess 
at its formation, for the mill itself, properly so 
called, had been connected with a great number of 
out-houses, store-houses, and such like buildings, 
all of which seemed to have suffered, more or less, 
from the conflagration, and to straggle for a con- 
siderable distance along the river’s bank. 

And here had arrived two persons who, no doubt, 
were perfectly familiar with the locality. The 
were striding onward over the ruins, and all that 
the Dark Woman could do was to shrink back as 
they advanced, in the hope that they would turn 
to the right or to the left, and so leave her at 
liberty. 

But in another moment there came the flash of 
a light among the old charred ruins. 

It was evident that these two men formed part 
of a gang of river thieves, and that they now 
thought they were far enough in the intricacies 
of the old ruins to indulge themselves with a 
lantern. 

Over the blackened beams and heaps of rubbish 
the Dark Woman struggled onward until she 
came to a space into which none of these relics 
of the fire had fallen, or else they had been cleared 
away. 

It appeared to her, too, that the thieves had 
taken another direction; and so they had, but as 
the Dark Woman soon found, it was only that they 
might reach, through a better path than she had 
chosen, the precise spot she had reached. 

A flash from the lantern ran round a dreary, 
blackened-looking wall, and as it did so the Dark 
Woman could hear the voices and the footsteps 
of the two men who were approaching. 

There was no resource but to allow them to dis- 
cover her there amid those ruins, when she might 
possibly fall a victim to their ferocity, or to accept 
the first hiding-place, inefficient though it might 
be, which presented itself. 

There was a door in that wall, along which the 
gleam of the lantern went—it hung all aslant, 
being only partially supported by its lower 
hinges. 

There was not a moment to spare; and as the 
Dark Woman made her way over the lower por- 
tion of this door, into a small room beyond it, 
which was damp and bitterly cold, and strewn 
with broken laths, and other charred fragments 
from the fire, the two men reached the cleared 
space. 

“6 Well,” said one; ‘' I proposes that we have a 
rest, and a smoke, and a drop of something that'll 
warm one’s heart, this chill morning.” 

‘“‘ I’m agreeable,” said the other. 

“ Bring out the kilderkins, then; and there’s 
one thing, Joe, I've always noticed about you!” 

‘* What may that be, Crumpet ?” 

‘“ Why, that you’re always what you calls 
agreeable when there’s anything to drink!” 

Joe laughed; and from her secret recess, the 
Dark Woman could see that they hauled out from 
a corner three small casks or kilderkins, as they 
were called. 

Two of these served for seats; the third for a 
table. 

“ Sit down, Crumpet,” said Joe; “ and I'll get 
the stone jar. There seemed a good drop in it 
when I shook it last night.” 

‘‘ Ay, to be sure. Now, if we had but a fire 
here, we might be as comfortable as kings!” 


“‘ There’s been fire enough here, at some time, 
Crumpet, old fellow!” said Joe, as he stood in the 
broad gleam of light that came from their lantern, 
and shook a two-gallon spirit jar, in order to listen 
to the pleasant tinkle of the strong waters within. 

The Dark Woman was so close at hand to 
these two men that not a word they uttered es- 
caped her; not that they spoke in low or myste- 
rious tones in the least; for there can be no doubt 
they fancied themselves in perfect security, and 
that they were the sole occupants of the burnt 
mill on the banks of the Thames. 

Notwithstanding an assumed jocularity of the 
tones of the man who was called Crumpet, there 
was something inexpressibly ferocious in a short, 
dry laugh with which he generally concluded 
what he had to say. 

The stone jar passed repeatedly from mouth to 
mouth, for cup or glass they had none; and the 
Dark Woman began to be exceedingly impatient 
of her detention in those ruins, where sbe had 
og intended temporarily to have sheltered her- 
self. 

Cautiously she felt all round the walls of the 
room in which she was, and she was compelled to 
come to the conclusion that there was no outlet 
whatever from it but by the door at whick she had 
entered. 

There was, certainly, a small grating let into 
one of the walls, through which the cold wind 
from the river whistled; but that was all. It 
had been only intended for ventilation, and was 
no doubt purposely made too small to be danger- 
ous to the security of the premises. 

What was she to do? 

Could she have patience, sick at heart as she 
already was at the many delays that had inter- 
posed between her and her interview with Laura 
Adams, to wait until these men should voluntarily 
take their departure ? 

Who could say when they would go? The day 
was coming—the light of day, which was inimical 
to their pursuits; and for all she knew, for the 
whole of that coming Sunday they might remain 
where they were, until the shadows of the evening 
enabled them again to plunder the ice-bound 
vessels on the Thames. ; 

They neither of them sat in a position to com- 
mand a view through the broken doorway into the 
small store-room, as it evidently had been, where 
the Dark Woman had found a refuge; but as she 
looked from darkness to light upon them she could 
observe them clearly. 

More than an hour thus passed away, and then 
fearful thoughts began to crowd themselves into 
the brain of the Dark Woman. 

They were evidently, to a certain extent, losing 
their self-possession by their continued attentions 
to the stone jar. She had fire-arms with her, and 
what could hinder her at any moment from releas- 
ing herself out of the thraldom in which she was 
by the death of both these men? 

“It is my destiny,” she muttered to herself, 
“‘ to wade through blood to my purposes ! Alread y 
to-night has one fallen — why not these like- 
wise ?” 

The Dark Woman glared upon these men— who 
little suspected such eyes were upon their move- 
ments—with fiery glances that each moment wera 
taking more the hue of premeditated murder. 

And probably, had their conversation not a3- 
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sumed a different complexion from the low, ribald, 
meaningless talk, which up to that period they 
had kept up, their doom would have been certain. 

But suddenly the man who was called Crumpet 
assumed a different air and manner; and although 
he spoke somewhat thickly from incipient intoxi- 
cation, yet there was a purpose in his language, 
which to any other listener than one so familiar 
with crime as the Dark Woman would have 
been terribly suggestive. 

To her it was simply interesting, inasmuch as it 
related to her objects. 

“Look you here, Joe,” said Crumpet, ‘I’ve 
got a something to say to you, old pal, that I 
wouldn’t say anywhere but here for the best booty 
we ever saw, or are likely to see.” 

“Hand over the jar, and tell us what it is,” 
said Joe. 

“No, it won't do to take any more, if I'm to 
tell you, because, may be, you'll have something to 
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do; and we must both be steady, or it can’t be 
done at all.” 

“Tt’s a horrid thing to be thirsty, though, 
Crumpet !” 

‘Be quiet and listen to me, will you ?” 

“You recollect, Dick—Dick the Jobber, as we 
used to call him—who is now under the ice ever 
so many feet deep, and has been ever since the 
beginning of the frost ?” 

‘ Reeollect him?” said Joe. ‘1 rather think I 
do. Why, there wasn’t such a man on the river! 
He got the name of Jobber from that little queer 
pickaxe he used to carry with him. Why it wasn’t 
bigger than a child's toy, but what a beauty it 
was! He'd climb up the side of any of the river 
craft with it like a monkey going up a tree.” 

“ Ah!” said Crumpet, ‘he’s a public loss—he 
is! He never let anybody interfere with business, 
and with that little pickaxe he could bring down 
a man—whether it was one of the river police or 
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a night-watch on one of the craft—in such a way 
that you'd never know it had happened.” 

“That's true, Crumpet. And whatanodd way 
of going out of the world, too !” 

‘Very odd !” 

‘“‘ Ti was to be, I should say, Crumpet !” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Crumpet. ‘Hand over 
the jar.” 

“Why, you've got it yourself, and wouldn't 
let me have any more, because you'd got some- 
thing particular to say!” 

* True, Joe, true—so I had; but we began to 
talk about Dick, and that put it out of my head. 
I recollect how he went under just the same as 
if it had happened to night.” 

tai Ay, ay!” 

‘‘ Yes, Joe, it was the first week of the frost. 
> The river would bear you, and it wouldn't, if you 
can understand that; and there were holes, out of 
which the tide came bobbing and bubbling uo 
and down, as though old Father Thames kept 
boiling water under the ice. There was a square- 
rigged ship from Hamburgh, and Dick thonght it 
was a rare chance to get on board of her through 
the glazed ports of the Captain’s cabin. I was to 
help him, and it was as dark as pitch, Joey, when 
we crawled round the ice-bound ship. There was 
a watch on deck, and we could hear him singing, 
but we did'nt mind that.” 

‘*T should think not,” said Joe. 

‘But I'll tell you what we did mind, old pal, 
and that was all the odd noises that the ice 
made. You see, it wasn’t quite thick enough, and 
the tide was driving underneath; and it had such 
a sound with it, that, for the first time in his life, 
Dick felt skeared and yueer; and if I hadn’t been 
with him he would have gone straight off, and 
left the Hamburgh ship in peace.” 

“And a good thing for him if he had, Crum- 
pet. ” 

“You may say that, Silke but he didn’t. I 
saw the sheer cold iron of that little pickaxe of 
his, as he drove it in for the first foot-hold be- 
tween the plankings of the old ship. I waited 
below, you see, with asack. We were doing the 
job in the old way: he had a ball of twine with 
him, and was to let down one after the other 
what was worth taking, from the cabin windows. 
You see, Josey, we knew the captain was on shore, 
so it seemed all right, and up went Dick.” 


“Well,” said Joe, uy never heard the rights of, 


it till now.” 
“I'm telling it to you, then. Who should know 
but me? I only wish I could forget it. Weil, up 


he went, and he got his face dead level with the | 


cabin windows; and at that moment—what for, I 
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“ And that was an end of Dick?” said Joe. 

“No, it wasn’t. I saw him after that. 
the jar, will you?” 

“Why, I tell you, you've got it yourself.” 
“So I’ have,—so I have. Weill, as I was a 
saying, | saw him after that.” 

“You dreamt it?” 

“No, Joey, no. It was Dick himself. " 

“You don’t mean that ?” 

“Yes, Ido. And I'll just tell you how it was. 
I was holding on by the rudder-chains, a bit 
skeared at what had happened, and wondering if 
it would be safe to clear off shore-ways, when all at 
once I saw something right in front of me, that I 
hadn’t seen before |” 

“What was it?” 

“Dick's hand and arm, right up out of the hole, 
with the pick in it.” 

“y No {2 

‘‘'Yes, as true as I see you. It was only for 
half a moment, and then down it went. IL was 
rather afraid of the broken ice, but I placed the 
sack flat, and crawled along a bit, till I got to the 
little round hole; but I wish I hadn't.” 

“ What for, Crampet ?” 

“ Because there was about three parts of Dick's 
face staring up from underneath, and the tide 
bobbing in and out his mouth, and his dead eyes. 
looking up into the night so as I shall never for- - 
get them; andif you'll believe me, Joey, the hole 
in the ice wasn’t near big enough for me to see all 
his face, and yet he'd gone through it, like a 
bullet through a pane of glass.” 

‘That was a rum go,” said Joe. 

“Tt was, comrade; and I fergot all about the 
thin ice, and the night-watch on the deck of the 
Hamburgher, and off I set; and that, if you please, 
was the last I saw of Dick. i 

* And he’s under now ?” 

“To be sure he is. Hasn't there been eleven 
week's frost, stupid ? and the little reund, hole’s 
frozen over. But it wasn’t, after all, about Dick I 
meant to speak.” 

‘* Who then ?” 

“ Why, that Laura Adams, that used to live 
with him, and he called his wife.” 

** What of her ?” 

“What of her, do you say? Why, I tell you 
she’s got more money hid about what's called the 
‘lone house’ down yonder, than you or I ever 
saw.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” 

‘You see, she’s been there ever so long, and 
there was always a something, though I couldn't 
make out what it was; and Dick, when he was 
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_ ever so drunk, he wouldn’t say much about if, 


don’t know, and never shall,—he gave a queer sort | 
of a half-screech, and back he fell like a stone; | 
and the little pickaxe struck the ice, and through | 
it went Dick; and he was away from before my | 


But there was always a something that seemed 
odd about her ways, and once when I called on 
Dick, and the door was hanging open, I heard hor 
say something about going to the old King, and 


eyes like a flash. And there I stood with the | 


sack in my hand, and a little round hole close to 
my feet in the ice, that you'd have sworn no 
mortal man’s body could have gone through. And 
then in another mcment the tide came popling, 
popling up, just for all the world like yee 
water; and the watch on the ship’s deck calle 
cut something, and I could fancy he was ee 
over the stern gallery, so I hugged close under 
the rudder, and he didn’t see me, and didn't seem 
to know what had happened.” 


making a clean breast of it, or something of that 
sort, bat I couldn't make it well out.” 

“What could it be?” said Joe. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t know that if much 
matters. Dick was always close about his affaira, 
and if there isn’t a good show of gold pieces in the 
lone house, I for one should be surprised. And 
now you know, Joe, what it wasI wanted to speak 
to you about.” 

‘Yes, I know now; but she’s mora like a tigress 
than any thing else; and unless—eh; Crumpet ?— 
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unless you thought proper to get rid of her alto- 
gether . 

“And why not?” hissed Crumpet. “ Why 
not, Joe? What’s the use of having a hue and 
cry arter you, when you need not, eh? Say the 
word—shall it be done, or shall it not? Are you 
with me, or must I do the job by myself? For do 
it I will, either with or without you.” 

“I'm your man, Crumpet,” said Joe. 
make two words about it.” 

“Then now’s the time. Come on at once. I’m 
in the humour for it; and before daylight, who 
knows but we may have enough to last us well 
this winter out ?” . 

The two ruffians rose to their feet; and this 
conversation, so deeply interesting to the Dark 
Woman, came to an end, It had given her all 
the information she had expected to derive from 
any one respecting Laura Adams before seeing her, 
and the few words that Crumpet had dropped with 
respect to the seeming mystery that surrounded 
the widow of the river pirate, fell pleasantly upon 
her ears. 

Those words sufficed to convince her that she 
was on the right track to make the important dis- 
covery. that had been the hope and toil of her life, 

Bat that these ruffians, notwithstanding their 
old companionship with the husband or protector 
of Laura Adams, would, without scruple or re- 
morse, take her life for the sake of appropriating 
the hoarded booty which they believed to be in 
the lone dwelling, was evident. 

How, then, was she to reach that place before 
them, and by warning and succouriug their in- 
tended victim, entitle herself, from gratitude, to 
a revelation of all she knew ? 

It scemed to her as if fate, heaven, or good for- 
tune—call it which she might—had now placed 
in her hands a powerful weapon to work upon | 
every feeling that might be found in the breast of 
Laura,Adams. 

Could she but reach the lone house before those | 
two men, surely all her wishes would be accom- 
plished. * 

But what knew she even of the locality of that : 
gloomy residence.. To her it was but a name— 
‘‘the lone house near the burnt mill.” She was 
in the burnt mill, but where was the lone house ? | 
Why was it called such, and was there anything 
in the name which would lead her to a knowledge 
of its identity when she saw it ? 

The Dark Woman did not know that this house | 
formed part of the numerous out-buildings of the 
old mill; and that it was merely called the 
‘‘ Jone house” because it was the only part of the 
numerous buildings actually deteched from the 
remainder, 

Half maddened by the length of time that she 
had been, so to speak, imprisoned, in that gloomy 
chamber, fevered from the want of sleep, and ex- 
cited by the events of that night of adventures, 
the Dark Woman was not probably in a state of 
mind to reason calmly upon what was best to be 
done. 

She only felt that by some means she must find 
out the way to the lone house, where resided Laura 
Adams, and reach it before those men who were 
intent upon pillage and murder. 

She would follow them—yes, that was the only 
thing todo. She would creep after them, step by 
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might not hear her, but they would act as hes 
unconscious guides to the place she wished to 
visit; and then—why, then, had she not tha 
means of their destruction by the fire-arms in her 
possession ? 


This mode of action was rather forced upon her 


than decided upon, for the two river pirates rose 
suddenly from the casks upon which they had 
heen seated. 

Joe, who was decidedly the most sober of the 
two, took the lantern. 

“ You go first,” said Crumpet. “I begin to 
think the cold air don’t agree with me. I feel 
quite giddy.” | 
_ * Ah, that comes of taking too much of your 
share out of the stone jar!” 

“ No—all’s right! Come on—that is, I mean 
goon! Keep the path! It’s a very odd thing 
how you keep swaying about, Joey, for all the 
world as if you’d had a drop too much!” 

“¥ tell you what it is,” said Joe, as he 
turned and faced his companion. ‘¢ This job 
were on isn’t the sort of thing to set about 
except with a cool head!” 

“ Cool enough—cool enough,” said Crumpet. 
“Tll let a few pieces of ice slip down my 
throat; and if that don’t cool me, Joe, I don’t 
know what will!” 


Joe laughed, and preceded his companion with © 


the lantern. 

The Dark Woman at once emerged from the 
small store-house, in which she had been a spec- 
tatorto the carouse of these men, and a listener 
to their conversation. - 

She recollected how she had reached tha little 
clear space which they, too, had sought. It was 
not by the path that led them to it, but over a 
confused heap of half-burnt rubbish from the mill, 
The path they took, then, must be circuitous, since 
they avoided that heap of rubbish, and yet had 
first alarmed her by their presence at the com- 
mencement of it. 

She thought it safer now to emerge from the 
burnt mill in the same way she had entered it; 
and accordingly she took her route over the old 
charred beams and soddened ruins that lay before 
her. 

She calculated upon reaching the.entrance be- 
fore the river pirates, and there she would wait 
for them; for they were still to be her guides to 
the lone house. 

And even as she went now, the flash of the 
lantern carried by Joe shone at intervals upon the 
mass of rubbish she was slowly crawling over. 

She had entered the burnt mill by that ronte 
without the smallest sound betraying her pre- 
sence, but she was not destined to leave it so 
easily. 

By some accident she trod upon the end of some 
lightly balancei beam, which toppling over, 
brought with it, with a rush and a rattle, a quan- 
tity of the ruins of ‘the fire from the highest point 


| to which they were piled, to the lowest. 


The confusion was much too great to escape the 
ears of the two river pirates. 
They both paused instantly. 
“ Hilloa !” cried Joe. ‘* What can all this 
mean?” - 
“Rats!” said Crumpet, with tipsy gravity. 
“No; rats never made such a racket as that. 


step, through the ruins of the old mill. They | By all that’s bad, Crumpet, if any one’s been berg 
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and overheard us, our game is cut pretty short, I 
fancy |” 

“Stop! stop!” said Crumpet. 

“What do you want ?” 

*t Don’t leave me in the dark.” 

“ Stuff! I must. I will see what it is,” cried 
Joe. 

The Dark Woman crouched down so low among 
the fallen beams and charred laths of the burnt 
mill, that, dressed in sombre garments as she was, 
she presented nothing that could catch the eye as 
appertaining to the human form. 

She yet hoped she should not be seen; for 
althongh she was well armed—that is to say, so 
far as one life went, for one of the brace of pistols 
she had with her was discharged—she could not 
but feel that to provoke a contest in that gloomy 
place with two such men would be to hazard all 
her hopes upon the chances of a mere incidental 
brawl. 

Joe scrambled up upon some rubbish, and held 
the lantern above his head. He waved it to and 
fro, and looked dubiously upon the great heap of 
charred timbers. 

“ What is it?” said Crumpet. 
old pal?” 

“T see nothing.” 

“Tt was the king of the rats, then !” 

“Hush! hold a moment!” 

“ Hold what ?” 

“Your tongue, stupid! 
lying out away yonder. 
old clothes.” 

The Dark Woman’s heart beat quickly. 

“ Never mind it, then,” said Crumpet. 

“Nay; I can’t say I likes the looks of it. 
Don’t start if you hear a shot; it will be only 
me.” 

The Dark Woman heard the click of a pistol- 
lock, and she sprang at once to her feet. 

Joe uttered an exclamation of surprise, but he 
did not fire. 

“ Hold your hand—hold your hand!” cried the 
Dark Woman. ‘Good gentkemen, what have I 
done? Let a poor, forlorn oreature pick up a few 
sticks for her winter fire.” 

That was the part she now made up her mind 
to play—a mendicant gathering sticks. Ifit suc- 
ceeded, well and good; if it failed, she still had 
one loaded pistol in her possession, and a poniard, 
which she believed would do her good service. 

And, oh! what agony it was to her to find her- 
self, when thus so near the fruition of all her 
hopes, involved in perhaps greater danger than 
had ever yet fallen to her lot in life. 


“ What is it, 


There’s something odd 
It looks like a bundle of 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE DARK WOMAN SOLVES A HEART- BREAKING 
MYSTERY. 


THe exclamation which Joe bad u'tered at sight 
of the female figure rising up from those neglected 
ruins, and the few words she had uttered, went far 
towards sobering Crumpet on the instant, and he 
rushed up to the side of Joe with all his ordinary 
savage ferocity. 

‘* Who have we here?—who have we here?” he 
cried. “A spy upon us in our own old place, 


we not even the grabs and sharps will track 
us?’ 

“No,” said the Dark Woman; “I am poor and 
helpless, I seek a few charred sticks to help my 
wretched fire,” 

‘She looks a beggar,” said Joe. 

* How long have you been here, woman?” cried 
Crumpet. 

“I’ve just wandered in, good gentlemen.” 

“Ts that true?” 

“‘ As true as—as—anything, that I didn’t know 
anybody was here, so I didn’t mind how I went 
over the old ruins.” 

‘And why go over them at all?” said Crumpet, 
with sudden suspicion. ‘If you only wanted a 
few sticks, the sticks at the door are as good as 
at the further end.” 

“Very likely, kind sir; but I’m only a poor 
woman.” 

“And you mean to say,” cried Joe, “that you 
never saw the flash of the lantern?” 

‘“‘ Ah, dear me, I’m very poor indeed!” 

Crumpet bent a ferocious glare upon her from 
his bloodshot eyes; and it seemed to be a moot 
point with him whether he would take her life at 
once or let her go. 

It was Joe that decided him. 

‘* Hark’ee, comrade. This may be all very 
true, and the old dame may be just what she says ; 
but I should advise that for the next few hours 
she stay here in the burnt mill. When we come 
back we can let her go again.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Crumpet; “‘beit so. Shut 
her up in the old top loft. It has a good door 
and a good bar to if, as we very well know. Come, 
old one, you make your life easy. Now you are 
here you'll have to stay till daylight.” 

‘‘ Hold the light,” said Joe. 

Crumpet took the lantern. 

Jos made a scrambling stride forward to seize 
the Dark Woman; but she felt all the peril of her 
situation. Beneath her female apparel there might 
possibly show forth some portion of that elegant 
dress she wore as Mr. Waller. She had, too, a 
large sum in gold in her possession, with which 
she had meant to tempt a full confession from 


-Laura Adams. 


And worse than all, if she were made a prisoner, 
might not that tongue be for ever stilled in death 
which only had the power to inform her of the 
fate of the child for whom she had lived so long? 

The desperation of madness seized her. Any- 
thing but capture—anything, but to let those 
men get to within arm’s length of her, was the 
cry of her heart. 

She drew the still charged pistol from her breast, 
and presenting it full at Joe, she cried in accents 
that rung through the whole ruins, ‘* Another 
step, and you’re a dead man! For your life’s sake, 
interrupt me not! I will not be stayed on my 
purposes by mortal-hands !” 

Joe recoiled a step. 

**So, so!” cried Crumpet ; 
—-we are betrayed, comrade! Death to the spy, 
be it man, woman, or child! I don’t value the 
popgun arush! Blaze away, if you can!” 

Crumpet advanced quickly. 

The Dark Woman thought him the more dan- 
gerous of the two, and she turned the muzzle of 
the pistol to his breast, and pulled the trigger. 

There was a bright flash and a faint sound; the 


* T thought as much 
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powder had exploded in the pan, but the pistol 
had missed fire. 

The Dark Woman was defenceless, for the dagger, 
after all, would be but a toy against such men as 
those. 

Perhaps that was the heaviest hour the heart of 
the Dark Woman had yet known, for it seemed to 
bring with it a feeling of unmitigated despair. 

She was seized in a moment by both the river 
pirates, and then the cry she uttered was so un- 
earthly, and so much more full of mental agony 
than even the circumstances warranted, that they 
almost dropped their hold of her in dismay and 
surprise. 

‘*Men—men!” she cried; ‘‘ you want gold— 
you strive for gold night and day ! Booty—plunder 
is your aim, not murder! Release me, and I will 
enrich you both beyond your utmost wishes. I 
have wealth beyond your dreams, and you shall 
sink, if you will to do so, beneath the weight of 
gold that I will heap upon you. But oh, release 
me—release me—release me!” 

The imploring, shrieking accents in which she 
uttered these words were terrible to hear. 

“Why, she’s mad!” cried Joe. 

“T shall be mad—I shall be mad, if you release 
me not! Do you love jewels—the fairest you 
ever saw? They shall be yours if you will let me 
free |” 

The frantic vehemence with which the Dark 
Woman addressed these men puzzled and sur- 
prised them, and they looked at her and at each 
other in mingled doubt what to do. 

‘‘You hear me!” she continued,—‘‘ you hear 
me, and you understand me! You shall find me 
arich prize; but you must let me go, in order 
that I may be so. Yes—oh, yes, you must and you 
will let me go! To-morrow you shall have gold, 
I tell you. You shall know where to come for it, 
and it shall be dispensed to you with no niggard 
hand. What is gold to me, compared with my 
liberty this night?” —~ 

It was Crumpet, then, who, with an oath, dashed 
forward to seize her. 

“Come on, Joe,” he said. ‘She will go on 
raving in this sort of way till the daylight 
comes!” 

This sudden movement of Crumpet’s seemed to 
break the spell that had kept the faculties of Joe 
in a state of abeyance, and he at once joined his 
companion. 

They seized roughly the Dark Woman. 

All hope died away in her breast. 

“ Villains!” she shrieked, ‘‘I will not even yet 
become an easy prey to you!” 

While she had been speaking to them—while 
she had been making all those profuse offers, and 
imploring and entreating them to let her go free— 
her hand had been nervously clutching the hilt of 
the poniard, which was the only weapon of offence 
or of defence left to her. 

Now that expostulations and promises had alike 
failed, she seemed more like some wild animal of 
the plain or the jungle than aught human, as she, 
with loud shrieks, drew the poniard and made a 
desperate attack on the river pirates with it. 

So sudden and unexpected was this assault that 
she succeeded in inflicting a wouud on both the 
men; and Crumpet uttered a yell of pain, as the 
poniard tore up the skin and flesh upon his 
shoulder. 
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“Kill her !—kill her!” he cried. 

Joe tried to force the poniard from her. 

He succeeded, but it was at the expense of a 
lacerated hand. 

For one moment, then, she was free from their 
grasp, and she fled. 

The confusion incident to the terrible scene she 
had gone through, was such that she could not 
tell in which direction she rushed, on finding, for 
a moment, she was free from the hold of the river 
pirates. 

Over the charred beams, dashing on regardless 
of the rattling fall of the heaps of piled up rubbish 
from the fire, she went. 

There was a staircase standing out from the 
wall, and which, in some strange way, had been 
preserved from the fire. 

The Dark Woman came suddenly upon if, and 
it presented to her mind a sort of vantage ground, 
where she hoped, for a few minutes more, to defy 
her pursuers. 

The river pirates had recovered from the first 
shock of their wounds, and the terror of the savage 
assault that had been made upon them, and they 
were close upon her track. 

The Dark Woman bounded up the stairs. 

The steps crushed and groaned beneath her 
weight, and she fully expected each moment that 
they would come down with a crash, and prs- 
cipitate her, bleeding and wounded, perhaps killed, 
among the rubbish from the burnt mill. 

But on she flew. 

‘Hold there!” cried Crumpet. 
witch, devil that you are! 
She heeded him not. 

* Down, or we fire !” 

She still dashed on. 

Then there were two sharp reports of pistols. 

Both the river pirates had fired after her, and 
the Dark Woman was conscious that she had been 
slightly hit by a bullet; for there was a strange, 
sharp, burning seusation for a moment over one of 
her arms as if a red-hot iron had been, with the 
rapidity of thought, drawn across the skin. 

The wound, however, was too slight to have 
any effect in staying her progress; aud she con- 
tinued her ascent ot the old staircase. 

It was without hand-rail of any kind, and 
seemed as if suspended in the frailest manner from 
one of the side walls of the house. 

Probably that was tlie first time since the mill 
and its outhouses had been destroyed, that any 
mortal foot had ventured upon those stairs. 

Certainly, it was the last. 

The Dark Woman reached a landing place, from 
where a kind of passage ran for some distance 
both right and left. The moment she took her foot 
off the topmost stair of that fearful-looking, half- 
burnt flight that had led her so high, the whole 
fell down with a loud crash into the body of the 
building. 

She is killed!” cried Joe. 

“No, no! I see her still!” cried Crumpet. 
“ This way—this way !” 

To the surprise of the Dark Woman now, both 
of those men, who had sought her life with so 
much avidity, made their way from the heap of 
charred wood on which they had been standing. 

She thought that they had given up now all 
chase of her. 

The idea that such might be the case was one 


“ Come down, 
Come down !” 
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that brought to her mind a feeling of exultation 
for a few moments. 

* But that feeling was quickly succeeded by one 
of great despondency. 

What was she to do now to carry out her ob- 
jects? How was she still to reach the lone house 
withont a guide, and how was she to ask the im- 
portant question she had to put to Laura Adams 
before those men carried out their terrible design 
of murder ? 

These were questions of sad import enough ; but 
there was another of a more immediate and local 
character which forced itself upon her attention, 
and that was how was she, now that the staircase 
was destroyed, fo make her way to the lower part 
of the ruins. 

There she was on one of its upper floors, and 
all below her appeared to be a wide open space. 

The height was somewhere about thirty feet, 
and could she contrive, with any prospect of safety, 
to let herself drop from such an eminence? 

For a few moments she wrung her hands in 
despair, and seemed as if she were half inclined 
to give up the contest with adverse fortune. 

“Oh, cruel, cruel fate!” she cried. ‘* Why 
should the cup of expectation be thus snatched 
from my lips at the very moment when I fondly 
hoped all was well?” 

But this idea of depression was but momen- 
tary. If the river pirates had deserted the mill, 
believing that after the fall of the staircase she 
was out of the way of interfering with their plans 
and projects, she was all the more called upon to 
make some effort at escape. 

If she were to be kiiled in that effort, surely 
even that would be better than a death, perhaps, 
by starvation where she was. 

Bitterly she regretted now that she had not 
brought Binks with her on the expedition. 

But it was not now the time for unavailing re- 
egrets. If ever there was a period of action, surely 
it had come now. She had everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain by inertness. 

And what began to alarm her was that she saw, 
or fancied she saw, that the moonlight was waning 
and slowly giving place to alight of a different 
colour. 

What could that be but daylight? 

The Dark Woman took a timid glance about 
her. At about half a dozen paces from the sort 
of landing-place on which she stood there was a 
sma!l door. 

Through that door she saw another and much 
narrower flight of steps than those she had so 
miraculously ascended from the ground floor. 

These small, narrow steps seemed as if they 
had escaped wholly from the fire, for there was 
not the least blackness, or appearance of having 
so suffered, about them. 

On the contrary, the steps were white with 
flour, and it would seem that they had been often 
trodden by persons employed in the mill when 
it was doing its work bravely in the gales of 
spring. 

Above these few small steps there was yet an- 
other door. 

The Dark Woman pushed it open, There came 
broad streaks of moonlight through slant weather 
boards, that were filling up the window frames of 
a small equare room. 

She was at the top of the mill 


Through the crevices of these slant boards, tha 
Dark Woman commanded a view far and wide 
over the frozen river, and all the house-tops in 
the vicinity of that place. 

But a fair prospect had no charms now for her. 
It was freedom she required; and she felt that it 
was not to be obtained by seeking the topmost 
chamber of the old burnt mill. 

‘“* No, no,” she said, ** there is no escape, I ean 
well perceive, this way. I must return, and allow 
myself to drop the height which those first stairs 
carried me in safety. I may fall upon the ruins 
below, and possibly escape allinjury. It must be 
done!” 

There was, indeed, no other apparent resource ; 
and the Dark Woman turned from her brief obser- 
vation of the river through the crevices of the 
weather boards, and would have left that little 
room with its odd rounded roof and old wooden 
walls. 

She had taken two steps towards the door. 

One step more, and she would have reached it, 
for the room, if room it could properly be called, 
was very small. 

Her hand was outstretched to open the door, 
which she had seen had swung lazily shut as 
she entered the place. It opened outwards—a 
push would surely swing it back. 

No, no! 

*‘ Good heaven !” she cried,—“ what is this Y 

The door was fast! 

No, no! It could not be! It was not pact 
possible! What bad—what could fasten it? She 
was alone there! It was the damp—the flour. 
The door had swung shut from some sudden 
draught coming from below, and had stuck. That 
was all! surely that was all! 

She tried to open it. She recollected that it 
opened outwards towards the few steps that 
led to that little topmost room of the mill, 
and, therefore, a push—a push with vigour would 
open it in a moment. 

She gave the vigorous push. 

The door was fast as a rock. 

Then, as the Dark Woman felt.asif a cold hand 
had beon Jaid upon her heart, and a hot one upon 
her brain, she heard a sound from outside the 
door. 

It was a hideous laugh. 

“Hal ha!” 

She answered it by a cry of despair. 

‘* Hal ba!” came the laugh again. 

‘‘ Mercy, mercy!” she shrieked. 

‘Ha! hal” 

The Dark Woman clasped her hands over her 
eyes, and for a moment she debated in her own 
mind the possibility of tearing out some of the 
boards from the window frame, and trusting to 
chance to enable her to climb down the very out~ 
side of the mill from roof to ground. 

Then there came a voice from outside the door, 
and she soon comprehended all that had happened 
to her. 

‘Now, my fine lady,” said the voice, “ you 
and all your grand promises, I rather think, are 
safe for a time. You are in the mill-loft, and a 
steut bar ig over the door. You did not kno w, it 
seems, that there was another staircase, and one 
too, that is perfectly safe, leading up to here! 
Ha! hal” 

Alas! 


Now she understood all! Now sha 
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knew why the two river pirates had so suddenly 


moved away from where she last saw them, when 
rhe reached tho head of the staircase that had 
fallen. Of course they had but availed themselves 
of their knowledge of theinterior of the mill to go 
and crawl and creep after her, and make her a 
prisoner. 

The thought was a terrible one. 

She flew against the door with all her might. 
She hammered at it with her hands. 

‘“‘Let me out—let me out! Ob, let me out! 
I double—I treble all my offers to you if you will 
let me ont!” 

“‘ Tia! ha!” laughed Crumpet, 

““Men-—men, you are mad! You know not 
what you do—you know not what you lose! Let 
me ont, Tsay! Oh, let me out, that I may enrich 
youl’ 

‘Hold your row!” said Joe, 

“You—you! To you I speak!” she cried. 
“ You, who are more sober and less ferocious than 
your companion, I speak to you!” 

“* What is it?” 

“ Why will you not be a rich man for the re- 
mainder of your days? A thousand pounds--two 
thousand . pounds—-ten thousand pounds, if you 
will let me but pass one hour with—with 

“With who?” yelled Crumpet. 

“Laura Adams.” 

If the Dark Woman had sought for two in- 
discreet words to utter in the present condition of 
her fortunes, certainly those two would have been 
the most indiscreet. At once they let the two river 
pirates know that she must have overheard all 
their scheme, and that they were in her power, 
provided they should let her free. 

“You have done it now,” said Joe, who had 
begun to be a little dazzled by the profuse offer of 
wealth that had been made to him. 

‘. Yes,” said Crumpet, ‘she confesses that she 
has played the part of spy upon us.” 

“No, no, no!” screamed the Dark. Woman; “I 
am no spy upon you!” 

“Then what do you mean about Laura Adams 
—eh? ‘Tell us that!” 

*T must see her—I must speak toher! You 
may kill her a thousand times over if it were 
possible, and you had the will. so to do, sfter she 
has told me what I want to know! Let me see 
her first—lei me get from her the information I 
require, and I will give you ten thousand pounds, 
and likewise leave you to carry out any plans you 
like in regard to her. You hearme? Say you 
hear me?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

‘¢- You consent?” 

“‘ What do you say, Joe?” © 

‘¢ Ah, you consent ?” 

““ Well, what do you say, Crumpet ?” 

“Well, I am willing.” 

* So am I.”. 

The Dark Woman gave a scream of joy. 

Still she beat upon the aati of the door with 
her clenched bands. 

‘Be quiet !” said Crumpet. 

“Yes, yes.” 

_ “ We mean to let you out.” 

“ Yesa—oh, yes!” 

* 'T'o-morrow !’’ 

The Dark Woman uttered so fearful a cry of 

rage and disappointment that the two river pirates 
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were only too glad to make their way from the 
spot with speed. 

They had not the least faith in her promises. 
They betieved one or other of the propositions 
they put to each other as they left the mill—that 
is, that she was either a dangerous lunatic, or ona 
of the most artful of police spies. 

In either case, they were delighted to feel that 
she was secured from interrupting them, by being 
shut up in the topmost loft of the old burnt mill, 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE DARK WOMAN MAKES A WONDERFUL ESCAPE 
FROM THE OLD RUIN. 


Tor a few minutes after the departure of Crumpet 
and Joe from outside the door of the mill-loft, one 
might have thought that the Dark Woman was 
dead. 

If any human eye could have looked in upon 
her in that little chamber, it might weil have con- 
cluded that it gazed upon one who had bidden 
adieu to mortal life. 

She had fallen to the floor, and lay perfectly 
still upon her face. 

She felt that she would be glad to die then, and 
that, as she was doomed to fail even at the 
eleventh hour in the object of her life, it would be 
better for her to quit a world which would hence- 
forth have neither hopes nor joys for her. 

Then she heard some distant church 
strike, 

She mechanically counted the strokes. 

One—two—three—four-——five. 

It was five o’clock in the morning—that Piety 
morning, which alone intervened between the exe- 
cution of Allan Fearon. 

But the Dark Woman had no thought of him. 
It is not too much to say that, in.the all-absorb- 
ing character of her thoughts concerning herself 
and Laura Adams, she had no thought and no 
recollection of the innocent man who was to suffer 
death, in order that she might be able to pay to 
Sir Hinckton Moys the price of the information 
which now appeared to be completely lost and 
thrown away. 

There was no pity in her breast. 
only blank despair. 

But who shall say that while there is life, hope 
utterly dies away in the human heart ? 

As moment after moment passed away, the 
violently excited feelings of Linda de Chevenaux 
calmed down. She no longer lay so perfectly 
supine in that dreary place; but she looked up, 
and with deep sighs and moans she began to rise 
to her feet. 

Was she completely helpless ?. 

Was there nothing that human ingenuity— 
such ingenuity, too, as she possessed, incited and 
inflamed to action by such motives as she had— 
could suggest to alleviate her condition? 

In another hour it would be daylight, 

Then all would be lost. 

But there was, at that season of the year, yet 
an hour of night—an hour of such darkness, too, 
as usually precedes the dawn. The moon had 
passed its maridian, and had sunk deeply down 
into a mass of clouds in the west. 


clock 
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The darkness began to look black and pal- 
pable. 

Then the Dark Woman dashed aside from her 
face the tresses of her hair, which had escaped 
from their confinement and strayed over her 
cheeks, and she strove to think. 

Then she felt in a pocket of her dress. Yes, 
she had some phosphorus matches—she was not 
without the means of getting a light. Those 
matches—there were three of them—were pro- 
videntially, she thought, in a little tin case which 
was in the pocket of the dress she had slipped on 
over her male costume during the brief rest she 
had taken at the house in Soho. 

Another moment, and there was a dim, blue 
Might in that old loft of the mill. 

The Dark Woman thought she had noticed on 
first entering that place, and while the moonlight 
lasted, a heap of rubbish lying in one corner. 

She wanted, now, to see what that was. 

Old canvass, some sacks, some decayed pieces of 
clothing and odd shaped wood-work, that no 
doubt had belonged to worn-out machinery of the 
mill, and a long coil of old, dirty rove. 

The Dark Woman once more uttered a cry of 
joy when she saw that rope. 

It was very strangely knotted at intervals of 
about six feeteach. It had belonged to the sails 
of the mill. 

“Tam saved!” she exultingly cried,—“ I am 
paved!” 

From the moment that she laid her hands on that 
rope, she saw a means of deliverance; and with 
the new hope, there came to her new strength 
and new courage. 

She went to one of the openings in the wall, 
where the slant weather boards were, and put 
forth all her strength to remove one. 

No doubt, many of the readers of this most 
eventful chronicle have at times in their lives 
drawn in a deep breath, and braced every nerve 
to lift some great weight, and found that it flew 
ap in their hands with ease and lightness, being 
no weight at all. 
~ It was so in regard to the slant weather boards 
that were ia the window frames of the top loft of 
the mill. 

The moment the Dark Woman put forth any 
strength at all to remove one, it almost dropped 
to pieces under her hands. 

Time and weather had completely rotted the 
boards, and they had not much more strength 
than wet pasteboard. 

There were six of them to each window. The 
Dark Woman lifted them down with ease. 

It looked a fearful depth, though, when she 
leant over the sill of the opening in the wall, and 
strove to pierce with her earnest gaze through the 
intense darkness down to the basement of the 
mill. 

Would the rope reach so far? 

That was the question. 

But if it would not, what else could she do? 
—what other hope could she have? At least she 
would avail herself of its aid as far as it would 
go, and drop the remainder of the distance. 

Now the mode in which the Dark Woman would 
reach the ground would be very peculiar in this 
case. 

There was not a sheer depth right down from 
this top loft of the mill to the ground. About 


ne 


half-way down, some low buildings, which had 
shared in the general destruction of the premises, 
closely adjoined the mill. 

The roof of those low buildings had fallen in, 
so that when the Dark Woman should descend by 
the rope she would necessarily pass through that 
fallen roof, and come down still within the old 
ruins of the mill and its out-buildings. 

And now she set to work with speed and ability 
to effect the escape that had become so suddenly a 
thing within the bounds of probability. 

There was among the rubbish on the floor a 
thick, tough-looking piece of wood—thick at one 
end and thinner at the other, and clamped with 
some iron braces. Screws and nails were projeet- 
ing from it, and it was evidently a portion of the 
wooden machinery of the mill. 

But whatever use it had ever been of in past 
times was nothing in the estimation of the Dark 
Woman to the use she found for it now. 

By tying one end of the rope to it, she found 
that she could place this piece of wood across the 
window opening, in such a way as to be perfectly 
secure. 

To do so was the work of a moment. 

Then the Dark Woman tied the other end of 
the rope round her waist, so that, in case of aslip, 
she would not wholly fall. Then she got on to 
the ledge of the window and let herself out, and 
hung wholly by the rope, which fell from her waist 
and from the bit of cross-stick at the window in a 
long loop. 

She let the rope pass gradually through her 
hands, and began to descend. 

Down—down—deep down into the blackness of 
the night she went! 

The rope hurt her hands, but she heeded not 
that. Through the huge, jagged-looking orifice 
made by the falling in of the roof of the outhouse 
that was immediately below, she passed. 

Beneath that, the darkness was now so intense 
that the sensation was like descending into the 
depths of a well. 

Then suddenly she came to the end of the rope. 

It was not long enough! 

A fear came over the Dark Woman that she. 
was doomed to a bad fall yet. But a second 
thought put an end to that apprehension; she 
was certain that she had descended some ten or 
twelve feet after passing through the roof of the 
outhouse. 

How, then, could she be far from the base- 
ment ? 

She had tied the cord round her waist in a bow 
knot, so that she could easily, at any moment re- 
lease it ; but before she did so, she tried, by stretch- 
ing her feet as low down as she could, to feel the 
ground, or the heap of fallen rubbish, which she 
fully expected to have alighted upon. 

No. All seemed to be vacancy below her. 

For a few seconds a fearful thought took pos- 
session of her. Who should say that chance 
might not have brought her over the opening to 
some well; and that when she let herself go, she 
might descend, like a pebble cast into it, some 
hundreds of feet below the surface of the earth ? 

This was an extravagant idea, and it was not 
one with which to feed the fancy, under such cir- 
cumstances as she was placed in. 

She pulled the end of the rope that tied the 
bows, and she slid from it. 
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The heap of rubbish the Dark Woman fell upon, 
was not six inches from her feet. 

She did fall, and the debris of the fire rolled 
down some distance with her; but she was un- 
burt. 

“Tam free !—I am free!” she cried, as she now 
sprung lightly to her feet. “I am free, and I 
may yet bein time! Oh, grant it, heaven!” 

She hastily now lit another of the matches she 
had with her, and she saw that she was close to 
the open air. 

There was a doorway without a door, and she 
had but to pass through it, and she at once trod 
upon the snow. 

Yes; she was free, 

But where was the lone house? 

At some distance off she saw alight. It ap- 
peared to be moving slowly along, as if carried by 
some one at a creeping pace. 

Then there came upon the still morning air a 
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dreaming, half-sleepy voice—“! Half past five, and 
a cold morning!” 

It was a watchman, and that light was his 
lantern. 

The Dark Woman dived her right hand into 
one of the numerous pockets she had about her, 
and secured a guinea. With that in her grasp, 
she ran over the snow towards the watchman. 

“Stop! stop!” she cried. ‘‘ Watch!” 

The watchman paused. He raised his lantern, 
and in a gruff voice called out, ‘‘ What now?” 

“Stop a moment; I would speak to you. be 

‘Who are you, eh? Move on, can’t your 

“There is a guinea.” 

* A what?” 

‘* A guinea.” 

“A bad one?” ; 

“No, as good as gold can make it. I want 
you to tell me if you know a building about 
here that is called the lone house?” 
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“To be sure, I do!” 

* Ah, where—where is it ? 

* Do you want Mrs. Dick?” 

“ Laura Adams.” 

“Oh, it’s all the same thing. She’s up, too, 
which is rather strange, for I saw a light in one 
of the windows only ten minutes ago.” 

“ Good ‘heaven:!” 

“Eh? ‘What's ‘the matter?” 


Show it to me? 


“Murder! Murder is the matter! She is by 
this time, perhaps, dead, ‘and all is lost! Lost at 
the Jast hour—at ‘the last moment! ‘Which is 


the ‘house? Oh, show it tome now—at once— 
at‘once! ‘Which is the house?” 

“This way—this way !” 

Tire watchman was now wide awake, and the 
terror ‘and vehemence of the Dark Woman 
frightened ‘him into speed. He ran on down @ 
very ‘narrow turning, which brought them out 
close‘to the banks of the Thames. 

‘That's the ‘lone house,’” said the watchman, 
as ‘he held up his stick, and pointed towards a 
dreaty-looking building that was .close to the 
bank of the river. ‘That's what's called the 
‘Tone house;’ it belonged to the old mill afore it 
was burnt down, and the fire did scorch it a 
bit.” 

‘Ah! Isee!” cried the Dark Woman. “But 
there is no light now—all is darkness, from the 
road to the roof. I'thank you. 
there. Heaven grant that she lives yet! 
T.am full of fears—oh, ‘so full of fears!” 

“Stop!” cried the watchman, as the Dark 
Woman was darting from him,—‘ stop! 
with you. You said something about murder, 
and it's in my beat.” 


“No, ‘10; all is over—all is over! Yetstaya 


moment. Have you fire-arms?—for I:may meet’ 


those I:must kill, or be killed.” 
‘Tord ‘bless you, no! ‘I have only ‘my ‘stick 
and my 'ratile.” 
“Then syoucannot'help me. Farewell!” 
There’was narrow bit of ‘roadway, and ‘then 


an irregular, dilapidated jpiece «of ground, which 


was rapidly accumulating ‘into a dust-heap and 
a receptacle for broken ‘crockery for ‘the entire 
neighbourhood, between the Dark Woman and 
the lone house. 

The snow, however, lay thickly over the entire 
spot, for it had drifted in from the river; and as 
the Dark Woman ran hastily towards the house, 
she left the deep impression of her footsteps behind 
her. 

It was a most dilapidated-looking dwelling; and 
as she approached it, her mind ran over the strange 
history she had heard from the two river thieves 
concerning Laura Adams, who inhabited it. She 
seemed almost to know that woman, so much had 
she heard of her within the last twelve hours; 
and yet there was a dreary sensation at her heart 
that she would never see her alive. 

The Dark Woman reached the house, but she 
had to run round it to get to its proper doorway, 
which she found was low and narrow, and arched 
over by a dilapidated framework of laths, to 
which clung the dreary remains of some creeping 
plant. 

There was a cold, grey appearance of light now 
in the east. The morning was coming, and with 
it-a white mist that swept over the frozen river. 

“'Too late—too late!” cried the Dark Woman, 
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as she hammered on the door with the top of one 
of her pistols, for knocker or bell there was none, 
“Too late !—too late! Alas! I fear I am too late. 
and all is lost |” 

She waited impatiently for some response to her 
knocking, but not 2 sound was heard within the 
house, and, to all appearance, it was thoroughly 
deserted, or might, indeed, be a mansion of death. 

A feverish impatience seized upon the Dark 
Woman, and ‘she stepped back a step or two to 
scan ‘with eager eyes the front of the house. 

There were five ‘windows, and all were closed 
except one, That one was only partially open. 
A portion of one of the shutters seemed to have 


| been thrust aside; and it brought a pang to the 


heart of the Dark Woman ‘to see that one of the 
panes ‘of glass of the window was broken. 

Such an evidence of violence convinced her 
more ‘and more that the river thieves had been in 
the house; and again,-as she wrung her hands, 
she whispered, ‘Too late—too late!” 

She hammered at the door a second time; and 
then, before even the echoes of the knocking had 
died away, she felt the necessity of forcing her 
way into that lone house to satify her mind of the 
worst, or to give herself some hope'that-all was 
not lost. 

No one was near her at that still hour of the 
morning. She might have been in the dreariest 
‘waste that nature ever formed, so far as regarded 
any human eye being upon her actions. The cold 
wind whistled from the river, and the white mist 
thickened. 

“Oh, for a weapon! oh, for a weapon,” she 
veried, ‘‘to force ‘this door~—although I feel that 
‘the dead alone will meet: my gaze within it!” 

‘It was instinctively, rather than with any hope 
of ‘forcing ‘the door, that she dashed her hands 
‘againstiit; and then she felt, by the:slight rattle 
that it made, and by the manner‘in which it gave 
way toa limited extent, ‘that its fastening, be it 
what it might, must be someéthinug weak and 
fragile. 

‘The excitement of her feelings lent'her strength ; 
she almost threw herself againstithe frail door of 
that lone house ; and then the oldrust-worn latch, 
by which it was only fastened, gave way, and a 
dull, black space-appeared before her. 

There was no hall or passage to the house. The 
outer door opened at once into one of the lower 
rooms, and into this lower room the Dark Woman, 
with her hands outstretched, made her way. 

“Laura Adams! Laura Adams!’ she cried in 
a high, excited tone of voice,—‘‘ Laura Adams, I 
would speak with you!” 

All was still. 

“One word —one word,” added the Dark 
Woman, “to tell me that you live! Iwill bea 
friend, forgetting and forgiving all the past! I will. 
be such a friend as King or Regent never can be. 
Speak but a word, and let me-know that you live, 
and that the toils and troubles of years which 
hang upon this moment are not cast to the 
winds!” 

In a painful attitude of listening, the Dark 
Woman now bent forward to catch the slightest 
sound that might arise in the lone house. 

Upon the still air of the place there came a 
moan, as of one in mortal agony. 

‘Ah, I hear that! It sounds like death, and 
yet while life lingers there. may be speech sufficient 
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to tell me that which I must know. Laura Adams 
—Laura Adams! linger yet in life—cling to your 
latest breath! You must not, dare not die, until 
I have spoken to you! Your soul must not 
leave this world charged with such a secret! 
Where can I find you? Moan again — sigh 
again— that I may reach you! Speak, I say 
—speak !” " 

Again the Dark Woman listened, and again 
she heard, or fancied she heard, a deep groan reply 
to her. 

She felt satisfied that wherever the sound was 
she would have to ascend to it, for it was neither 
in that intensely dark room with its closed shutters 
where she was, nor did it seem to come from any 
other apartment on the same floor. 

The Dark Woman, with her hands outstretched 
before her to save her from a collision with any 
obstacles which might be in her way, felt her 
route through and about this room. She struck 
against some articles of furniture, and then she 
felt her arms passing through a vacancy in the 
wall, That was a doorway, surely. Yes, and better 
still, the entrance to a staircase. 

Another moment, and the Dark Woman was 
ascending a narrow stairs. They wound round 
spirally, and when past the first turn she saw a 
dim gleam of light, and she felt certain she was 
reaching that room where the shutter had been 
partially unclosed and the window broken. 

Higher, higher still, and her head was level 
with the landing; then, and not till then, she 
paused, for lying upon that landing was an un- 
mistakable human form. 

** She is murdered!” cried the Dark Woman. 
‘They have done the deed !” 

The apparent dead body was lying on its face, 
with the head projecting over the topmost stair. 
‘With a feeling of despair and utter hopelessness, 
now, the Dark Woman raised the insensible form, 
and half carried and half dragged it into the first 
room that presented itself. 

That was the room with the shutter partially 
open, and the broken window. 

There came in quite sufficient light now to 
make all objects visible, and at first sight the 
Dark Woman thonght that it was a dead body 
she held in her arms. It was a youngish woman, 
with a pale, suffering-locking face, and scanty 
dark hair, which was now clotted with blood. 

“Dead!” cried the Dark Woman. “ Dead, and 
so all is lost! Hope has expired, and vengeance 
alone remains. I am called the Dark Woman, 
but henceforth darkness shall be as glorious sun- 
light, compared with the deed I will do. I can- 
not live for hope, but I will live for ven- 
geance |” 

She let the apparent dead body fall from her 
arms; but as it reached the floor there came 
another low moan from the partially opened lips, 
similar to those that had replied to the frantic 
calls of the Dark Woman, upon her first entering 
the lone house. 

“Ah, she lives, she lives! The mysterious 
principle of life has not departed yet. She lives, 
and I will not abandon hope. But what shal! I 
do?—what shallIdo? What course now ?—how 
shall I fan this spark of life into a flame? Home! 
yes, home! I have a home still! To that dim 

and mysterious abode, where I play the part of 
Astorath, the astrologer, I will convey this, to me, 


precious existence! I will watch over her, as never 
devotee watched the shrine of any saint.” 

Rapid in action when she saw her way, and had 
firmly come to a determination, the Dark Woman 
left the house. 

She had no fear of any intruders in that lone 
mansion, at least for hours to come, and she knew 
she had with her the means of purchasing service 
from the most unwilling. 

The gold with which she intended to bribe Laura 
Adams was still about her, and so she made her 
way over that dilapidated bit of ground again, 
and across the narrow roadway, and down the 
little turning which the watchman had taken, and 
on still further, until she came to a regular street of 
houses, 

The object of the Dark Woman was to reach 
some stables, at which she might hire a vehicle to 
convey Laura Adams to the gloomy house in Soho. 

This was a matter of no difficulty, and the liberal 
display which the Dark Woman made of the gold 
she had about her, smoothed all obstacles. 

A coach was soon at the door of the lone house, 
and the Dark Woman spoke briefly to the driver. 

“My sister,” she said, “has met with an 
accident, and I wish to take her away from here, 
where she is alone, to where she will receive 
abundant help. Assist me to carry her from the 
room above—your reward will be ample.” 

The coachman was nothing loth, and in five 
minutes more, the Dark Woman drove off in a sort 
of triumph with that Laura Adams who was the 
depository of the secret she would have given all 
she possessed at any time to know—the secret of 
what had become of her son, whose father was 
George, Prince of Wales, and Regent of England. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 
BINKS SECURES THE SERVICES OF A MEDICAL MAN. 


Tae Dark Woman was perfectly satisfied that 
whatever was the nature or the extent of the 
injuries which Laura Adams had received at the 
hands of the river pirates, they were not going to 
be productive of immediate death, 

The low moans which she occasionally uttered, 
rather increased in frequency; and the Dark 
Woman, who had heard of the injury called con- 
cussion of the brain producing symptoms analogous 
to those she saw before her, made up her mind 
that that was what had taken place to Laura 
Adams. , 

Nothing could be more reasonable, or more 
likely to be the truth, if such had taken place, 
The river thieves had made their way into the 
house, and in an ordinary brutal manner had struck 
down their victim. 

The Dark Woman was getting wonderfully 
composed and collected now. ‘The agitations and 
the events of the night had passed away. She 
knew the worst, and she hoped for the best. Pro- 
bably the hope predominated; for she began to 
look as usual—cold, stern, and implacable. 

The coachman had orders to drive to Soho 
Square; but it was no part of the intention of the 
Dark Woman to leave a clue behind her from the 
lone house to the river's bank to Astorath’s man- 
sion in Frith Street. 
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She determined to break that clue by having 
the coach drawn up in Scho Square, and then 
taking a means of preventing the coachman know- 
ing where the wounded woman was taken to. 

It was gold, all-powerful gold that accom- 
plished this; and no sooner had the coachman 
brought his horses to a standstill in Soho Square, 
than the Dark Woman let down one of the front 
windows, and spoke to him. 

‘‘ Here are five guineas,” she said, as she prof- 
fered the gold in her open hand. “ If you would 
earn them in a quarter of an hour, without detri- 
ment or damage to yourself or any one else, say 
80.” 

“T'm a poor man, marm; and it will be a for- 
tune to me.” 

“ You will obey me, then, strictly.” 

‘With all my heart, marm !” 

“& Wait here, then, until a tall, stout man comes 
to you. He will call himself ‘ Number Three ;’ 
and when you see him, you will alight from your 
box, and he will take your place. You will thea 
take a walk into the Oxford Road for a clear 
quarter of an hour, without looking once behind 
you; and then you will come back, and find your 
coach on this spot as safe as you left it.” 

6 T'll do it,” said the man. 

“ That is well.” 

The Dark Woman alighted, and made her way 
on foot to what had been Astorath’s house in 
Frith Street, but which she now considered her 
own by right of conquest, and was instantly ad- 
mitted. 

The little arrangement succeeded well; and 
Binks brought Laura Adams in safety to the door, 
and carried her up to one of the upper apartments 
of the house. ‘The coach was then taken back, 
and the coachman, not less gratified than mysti- 
fied, found it as he had been promised. 

It was now half-past seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. It wanted but twenty-three hours and a 
half to the execution of Allan Fearon; and yet 
the Dark Woman never gave him a thought. 
She was wholly engrossed with the wounded 
female she had brought from the lone house by the 
burnt mill; and after seeing her placed carefully 
in bed, she summoned Binks, for she had some- 
thing for him to do which would require perhaps 
ell his skill and all his audacity. 

The white mist, which the Dark Woman had 
noticed as creeping over from the frozen river, 
appeared to have been but the precursor of a 
dense fog, which was now slowly settling over 
London. It seemed as if that day had but 
dawned for the purpose of setting in deeper ob- 
scurity than before. It was one of those fogs 
that could positively be felt, and which oc- 
casionally confound the great city into a mass of 
floating vapour. 

The Dark Woman was in the laboratory of the 
dead Astorath. She had sent Felix, the page, to 
summon the attendance of Binks; but before that 
unscrupulous rufhan could reach the room, this 
fog, that we have mentioned, descended upon the 
metropolis, and a complete darkness was upon 


; all things. 


The one window which lighted that room was 
obscured at the best of times by the accumulated 
dust of years; but still, in the bright morning 
time, there would come sufficient I‘ght into it to 
make most objects visible. Now, however, the 
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Dark Woman, as she sat watching the arrival of 
the minister of her passions, presented in the 
darkness but a dim outline of a human form. 

‘I'm here,” said Binks. ‘What would you 
have?” 

“You are skilful in your duty to me; and I 
have now a work for you to do, which will require 
all your skill, and all your courage.” 

‘“* Another robbery ?” asked Binks. 

“No; but the person you have brought here 
in the coach from Soho Square, is badly burt, 
and goes in danger of her life. It is necessary for 
my purposes that she should recover.” 

“ Ob !” said Binks. 

“T therefore require the best surgical attend- 
ance for her; and the duty I put you upon is, that 
you should procure it, without, at the same time, 
allowing the surgeon to know where he comes, 
and who is his employer.” 

Binks looked puzzled. 

“Do you comprehend me?” added the Dark 
Woman. 

“TI think I do. You want a doctor. You 
want him brought here, and yet to kuow ne- 
thing.” 

4c Yes.” 

“ How often do you want him ?’ 

“Once, I think, only.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Binks with animation, * what 
can be more easy ?” 

“You have thought of a plan ?” 

“To be sure I have! I will get the best doctor 
in all London to come to you; and when he has 
paid his visit, and done all he can, I will meet 
him in the passage, and wring his head off. 
That’s the way to do it. It is almost too pleasant 
and easy.” 

“No,” replied the Dark Woman; ‘that will 
not do. It does not suit my purposes that there 
should be more murder done in this house, if it can 
possibly be avoided.” 

“Murder!” said Binks, with a doubtful look. 
“ Well, some folks are so mighty particular, I 
don't mean to say but they might call it murder!’ 

“No, no—that will not do!” 

“T am at your service, my lady,” 
Binks. 

The Dark Woman considered for a few moments, 
and then she said slowly, ‘ There is a surgeon of 
great skill who resides in Spring Gardens. His 
name is Amos. Go to him. Take what means 
and what money you please; all I ask of you is 
to Go him no harm, but to bring him here, so that 
he may come and go from this house, and know 
nothing.” 

Binks was so much in the habit of looking upon 
the orders of the Dark Woman as so many laws, 
that must neither be commented upon nor altered, 
that he said not another word, but went on his 
missicn. 

Now, but for that terrible fog which had come 
over London, Binks might have found that: mission 
to be anything but easy of accomplishment; but 
the moment he stepped ont into the open street, 
and saw what a vapour was over the City, he 
clapped his hands together as he said, “ That's as 
good as done! I will have him! It’s easy 
enough!” 

Binks was so familiar with London, that, no 
doubt, he could have made his way easily enough 
to Spring Gardens without any help, if he had 
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been so inclined ; but being resolved to do the thing 
grandly, he engaged the services of a couple of 
link-boys, one of whom ran on each side of him 
with their flaming flambeaux. 

In great state, as he considered it, Binks thus 
made his way to Spring Gardens; and when there, 
he dismissed each of the boys by catching their 
links from them and throwing them into the middle 
of the road. 3 

Binks then adopted the best possible way of at 


' once finding out which was Doctor Amos’s house, 
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and that was by going into the first doorway 
that presented itself, and knocking and ringing 
furiously. 

The door was opened promptly to such an 
appeal, for the people.thought at least that the 
house was on fire, or that the French had landed. 

** Doctor Anios !” roared Binks. : 

““ Why, he don’t live here,” was the reply. 

“ Where then—eh ?” 

“At No. 7, to be sure.” 

‘That will do.” 

Binks walked away with all the coolness in the 
world, leaving the people who had been so disturbed 
in a great state of irritation. 

But, as Binks had accomplished his object, he 
cared nothing for what anybody felt or thought. 
He knew now where to go for Doctor Amos, but 
he by no means assailed the surgeon's door in the 
manner he had already knocked at one of those 
houses in Spring Gardens. 

Binks had an idea. A plan had suggested itself 
to him which probably would never have found a 
place in his brain, but that years since, when he 
was a mere boy, he had been employed as what 
is called a “ doctor’s boy,” and therefore Binks knew 
the habits of the profession. 

He had a lively recollection of how he had lost 
that emplyment, in consequence of a little practical 
joke which he had played one day. It consisted 
in shifting all the labels and addresses of a large 
cargo of draughts and boluses which he had to 
deliver in different parts of the town, so that every- 
body had the wrong physic. 

The patients did just as well, or as ill, notwith- 
standing that, as Binks was found out, he was dis- 
charged with ignominy. 

Nevertheless Binks knew that physicians and 
surgeons in good practice had a time of the day for 
being at home, and atime of the day for going 
out. 

He wanted to catch Doctor Amos as he should 
go out, and he felt certain that he was in good 
time, since the morning was yet young. 

It was, then, to get the information of when 
Doctor Amos would be going out that Binks 
knocked modestly and gently at the door of No. 7, 
in Spring Gardens. 

The door was opened by a footman. 

Binks put his question in the most insinuating 
manner. bs! 

“ Her ladyship the Countess,” he said, ‘‘ wishes 
to know at what time the doctor will come out to- 
day ?” 

Oh, as usual,” said the footman. ‘“ About 
one.” 

“Oh, not till one?” 

“Oh, yes,” said another voice; ‘the Doctor 
has ordered the carriage at a quarter before eleven, 
He has some special visit to make this morning ; 
I heard him order it.” 


“Very good,” said the footman. 

“Very goed,” said Binks. 

In another moment Binks left the Coor-step, 
and had disappeared in the fog. 

“Well,” said the footman, as he closed tha 
door, “I will say that a more ill-looking, cut- 
throat sort of fellow than that I never saw in all 
my days.” 

Binks’s appearance was not prepossessing, al- 
though he was well dressed since he had been in 
the service of the Dark Woman. 

And now, being exactly in possession of all the 
information he wanted, Binks quietly retired to a 
doorway opposite, and there waited the arrival of 
the carriage of Dr. Amos. 

He had not to wait very long before he saw the 
plain chariot of the celebrated surgeon drive up to 
the door of No. 7. 

He could only just see it through the dense 
rolling masses of the fog, that was rather increas- 
ing than diminishing as the day advanced. 

The carriage waited at the Doctor's door pro- 
bably about ten minutes, and then Binks heard 
the door slammed shut, and it started off towards 
Charing Cross. 

Binks was after it in a moment. 

There was a footman, a coachman, and the 
Doctor himself, to contend with, so one might 
think that Binks would be a little over-matched, 
but he did not think so; and when he saw the 
chariot start off in the fog he looked upon Dr. 
Amos as his own particular capture, and had no 
more doubt about taking him, whether he liked it 
or not, to Frith Street, Soho, than he had of his 
own identity, or that there was a fog in the streets 
of London. 

That fog it was that made Binks so confident of 
success, because he had nothing to fear from any 
interference on the part of bystanders or chance 
passengers in the street. 

No one could see at all into the middle of the 
road, or if they did see sufficiently through the 
fog to be conscious that some vehicle was passing, 
that would be all. 

Binks, then, ran after the Doctor’s carriage, and 
went at once through a little performance, whick 
the reader of these chronicles has observed once 
before he was an adept in. 

It will be recollected that upen one occasicn 
Binks had very adroitly disposed of a man, whe 
was at the back of the coach of my Lord II] chester, 
with the intent of apprehending the Dark Woman. 

It was in the same way now that he disposed of 
Dr. Amos’s footman. 

The process was short and decisive. It con- 
sisted of laying hold of the legs of the footman, 
and by one jerk landing him in the road off the 
perch behind; and so suddenly and adroitly was 
this done, that the astonished footman had no 
time to cry out, but lay partially stunned in the 
road, while the coach went on without him as if 
nothing had happened. 

The next step on the part of Binks was fo sup- 
ply the deficiency in a footman by getting up be- 
hind the coach himself, 

Then Binks came (o a stand-still, and was 
rather in doubt a3 to what he should do next. 

As a statesman of the present day used to say, 
two courses were open to him to pursue. The one 
was what he had originally intended, and that was 
to get up behind the coach as he had done, and 
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then scramble over the roof and knock the coach- 
man off the box, and assume the reins himself, and 
drive Dr. Amos quietly and comfortably to the 
house in Frith Street, Soho. 

There were advantages in this course; but then 
there were drawbacks. 

The Doctor would, perhaps, at a glance, know 
Frith Street; and in that case, one of the direc- 
tions of the Dark Woman would be outraged, 
since she had distinctly said that she required Dr. 
Amos to be brought to the astrologer’s house with- 
out his knowing where he was. 

** No,” said Binks; “that won’t do.” 

The other plan we need not describe, since, as it 
was the one Binks carried out, it will explain itself 
sufficiently in practice. 

There was a small square of glass in the back 
panel of the coach, and through this Binks would 
have seen the Doctor, but that there was on the 
inside a little moveable pad which just fitted to it, 
and acted as an impenetrable screen. 

But Binks did not allow this to be an obstacle 
for long. The coach was going along Pall Mall, 
which was a course that took it each moment 
further from the direction of the Dark Woman’s 
abode, therefore Binks saw the necessity for imme- 
diate action. 

He at once broke the little square of glass with 
the barrel of a pistol, and then with a jerk he 
tore down the small pad which closed it on the 
inner side. 

But these were actions that could not escape the 
observation of Dr. Amos, who was trying to keep 
his feet warm, and pretending to consider about 
the case he was going to visit. 

The first impression of the Doctor was that a 
stone had been flung at the coach, and had done 
all the mischief, but he soon had a truer sense of 
his situation. 

Binks put the barrel of the pistol about six 
inches into the coach through the opening at the 
back, and pointing it full in the face of the Doctor, 
he said, ‘‘Sir, you are a dead man, or you may 
have a fee of one hundred guineas—which you 
like.” 

The Doctor had been about to raise a cry of 
alarm, but the sight of the pistol-barrel, and the 
singular words that had been uttered, deterred 
him. 

“ What is this?” he said. ‘‘ Who and what are 
you?” ab 

* Be quiet.” 

“No, no. Thieves! Samuel!” 

“ Another word in that tone, and I will scatter 
your brains out on the coach roof.” 

The coachman, however, had heard his name 
called, and drew up. 

“ Tell him to go on,” said Binks, “or you are 
a dead man.” 

* Go on!” said Doctor Amos. 

“That is right. Now attend to me.” 

“ Murder !” 

“Tt will be if you are not prudent.” 

“What do you want? Ihave no money with 
me. If you must have my watch, I will hand it 
out to you.” 

“No, I don’t want your money or your watch, 
Doctor Amos; but you are wanted to see some 
one who is hurt.” 

“Ah! Ibegin to comprehend.” 

“No, you don’t.” 
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** But 

‘*Be quiet. Don’t speak so loud, but listen to 
me, and answer only when you ought. You must 
come with me wherever I want you to come; and 
that you may do that in the way I choose, you 
will order the coachman to drive to the corner of 
Swallow Street.” 

“But-——” 

“You will.go on saying ‘ but,’ will you ?” 

St No, no.” 

“There are two of us.” 

“Two of what?” 

““Me and my pal. Now, you see, I am coming 
to sit a little inside with you, to talk to you. If, . 
while I am coming round to open the door, you 
try to be treacherous or-to give any alarm, my 
pal will shoot you dead.” 

“I won’t—I won't.” 

“Very good. Pull up, then—order your coach- 
man to pull up.” 

“‘ Stop, Samuel, stop.” 

“Say you see a friend.” 

‘*T see a friend, Samuel.” 

The coach stopped. 

Binks dismounted from behind, and ran round 
to one of the doors, and as he opened it, he said, 
‘* Ah, how do you do, Doctor Amos, old fellow ? 
Why, I haven’t seen you for I don’t know how 
long.” 

‘‘Hem!” said the Doctor. 

‘ Say,” added Binks, in a whisper,—" say ‘I 
am delighted to see you, Smith.’” 

‘T am delighted to see you, Smith,” said 
Doctor Amos, with rather a bad grace. 

Binks was now seated by the Doctor’s side in 
the coach, and had closed the door, He turned 
with the most ferocious look he could put on—ané 
that was most ferocious, indeed—and with some 
expletives, with which we need not trouble the 
reader, he clapped the pistol-barrel against his 
forehead, saying, in suppressed tones, “I will 
shoot you here, in your own coach, as certainly as 
that you are now alive, if you attempt the least 
treachery.” 

‘“‘ Treachery ?” said Doctor Amos, faintly, and 
in a tone which signified that if he had had the 
courage to do so, he could have added, ‘Yours 
is the only treachery I know of.” 

‘‘Don’t be abusive,” said Binks. 

* Abusive ?” 

“Come, come; a gentleman don’t like his 
blessed words repeated, so don’t do it. Now tell 
the coachman to pull up at the corner of Swallow 
Street.” 

The order was given. 

Binks was well acquainted with a complicated 
nest of courts and alleys which led from the 
corner of Swallow Street to Frith Street, “Soho; 
and he had made up his mind to take Doctor 
Amos on foot, by that route, to the house of the 
Dark Woman. 

The distance was short, and the handsome, 
plain chariot of the Doctor soon paused at the 
comer of the street specified, and Binks added, 
in a tone that admitted of no excuse, the rest 
of his instructions. 

“You will get out now with me,” he said, 
“and come on foot to see the wounded person I 
spoke of, and you will tell yourcoachman to wait 
for you.” 

“Tf your intention is to rob me,” said the 
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Doctor, “do it here, at once; but I will not go 
with you.” 

“You won't?” 

“T certainly will not. You may be about to 
conduct me into some den of murder.” 

“ Stuff !” 

“Where I may be quietly disposed of, and no 
one know what has become of me.” 

“ Very well.” 

7A Why do you say very well? Do you doubt 
it?” . 

“No. But if you won’t come, my orders are 
to take your life here, at once, and escape in the 
fog. If you do come, you will be perfectly safe, 
and not a hair of your head will be injured.” 

“ How can I know that ?” 

““Nohow, beforehand. You can please your- 
self.” 

It was this extreme candour on the part of 


‘ Binks that probably had more effect on Doctor 


Ames than anything else; and after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, he said, ‘If you had come to me in 
the regular way, you might have secured my at- 
tendance with perfect safety. It is no part of the 
duty of a surgeon to know anything, or to say 
anything to others, of those whom he visits pro- 
fessionally.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Binks; “ I act under 
orders.” 

“Very well; I consent.” 

“You are safe, then.” 

Binks put his hand out at the coach window 
and opened the door. He and Doctor Amos then 
both alighted, and Binks closed the door. 

“You will wait here, Samuel,” said the 
Doctor. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Now, Mr. Smith, I am at your service.” 

‘6 You are a wise man,” said Binks. 

Arm-in-arm—for Binks took good care to hold 
the Doctor’s arm tightly within his own, for fear, 
in the fog, he should try to give him the slip— 
they left the coach, and dived down a narrow 
court. 

“t Well,” said the coachman, when he saw his 
master, and the Mr. Smith who had been appa- 
rently picked up so strangely in the street, dis- 
appear in the fog,—“ well, John, this is an odd go, 
is it not? What do you say about it, eh?” 

There was no reply. 

“Why don’t you speak, John, eh? Are you 
friz with the cold, eh?” 

Still no John uttered a word. 

The coachman then, by leaning back, and taking 
as good a look as the fog would let him over the 
top of the coach, became aware that the footman 
was gone—a circumstance that naturally added to 
his surprise at the whole affair. 

In the meanwhile, Binks had conducted the 
Doctor through some of the most squalid courts 
in that part of London, and as they dived into 
one which seemed to be somewhat worse than any 
of the others, Dr. Amos spoke. 

“Ts it somewhere in these disreputable haunts 
that I am to go?” 

tt Oh, no!” 

“ Where, then ?” 

“That's just what you are not to know. You 
will please now to stand still a minute, while I tie 
@ handkerchief over your eyes.” 

“Must it be so ?” 
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“ Take my own, then,” 

The Doctor handed to Binks a silk handkerchief, 
which the latter tied over his eyes, and, indeed, 
one half his face, in such a manner that it was 
impossible he could see, 

‘“‘ Now, fear nothing,” said Binks; “but walk 
with me boldly forward. There is no danger.” 

About three minutes’ walking now brought them 
to the door of the house in Frith Street, where, no 
doubt, the Dark Woman waited with no small 
amount of impatience the arrival of Binks with 
the surgeon. 

Binks rang at the secret bell. 

The page Felix was waiting, and the door was 
opened on the instant. 

“‘Comein. Two steps!” said Binks. 

They were in the passage, and the door was 
closed again. 

Binks slipped his hold of the arm of the Doctor 
down to his wrist, and then he held him by the 
cuff of his coat. 

** Follow!” said a voice. 

“All right!” replied Binks. ‘' Stairs.” 

The blindfolded Doctor stumbled at the first 
stair, and then he ascended carefully, still held by 
Binks. 

‘*You are counting the steps!” said Binks; 
“but that will do you no good.” | 

‘T like to know what I can,” said the Doctor. 

‘You are not such a coward as I thought you.” 

‘TJ am no coward, but I don’t want to throw 
away my life needlessly.” 

‘¢ Follow! follow!” said the voice again. 

“Straight on!” said Binks. ‘ No steps.” 

The Doctor counted that he was led now for a 
distance that took him one hundred and two paces 
to traverse. Probably he was led all round tha 
large apartment on the first floor of the house, on 
purpose to mislead him. 

Then he became conscious of an increased 
warmth, and he was certain he was in a room with 
a fire, and that it was not far from him. 

“Go !” said a voice. 

The Doctor could not decide in his own mind 
whether that voice was masculine or feminine, but 
he felt the cuff of his coat released from the hold 
that Binks had kept on it, and then a door was 
abruptly closed. 

Some one snatched the bandage from his eyes 
at the same moment. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
DR. AMOS GIVES SMALL HOPES TO THE DARK 
WOMAN, 


THE moment the surgeon felt the bandage re- 
moved from before his eyes, he saw that he was in 
rather a small apartment, tolerably furnished, in 
which the most prominent object was a bed. 

A bright fire was in the grate, and standing by 
it was a person enveloped in along black garment, 
fastened by a belt round the waist. 

On this person’s face was a mask of black 
velvet, which effectually hid the features. 

Then that voice which he bad not been able to 
detect as masculine or feminine spoke again. 

‘“Doctcr Amos, I am aware that you are a 
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skilful surgeon. Iam sure you will pardon any 
inconvenience in the mode by which you have 
been brought here, when I tell you it was not 
choice, but necessity, that dictated it.” 

* What would yon have of me,” said the 
surgeon, ‘‘ now that I am here?” 

‘“‘ There is your patient.” 

The Dark Woman—for it was she who wore the 
black habit and the mask—advanced to the bed, 
and drawing aside the curtain which shielded it 
from the fire, she said, ‘‘ There is your patient.” 

Laura Adams lay upon that bed, still now as if 
death had indeed claimed her as its own. 

On a little table by the head of the bed was an 
oil lamp, with a shade, which could be shifted 
round at pleasure; for the dense fog that was with- 
out now made it seem to be dark night in that 
gloomy house. : 

‘*‘Tg she sick, or hurt?” asked the Doctor. 

“Fiurt. I fancy she suffers from a blow on the 
head.” 

‘Ah, I see!” 

The surgeon turned the lamp-shade, so that a 
fall beam of light fell upon the head and face of 
Laura Adams. He opened one of her half-closed 
syes carefully, and then he aaid, briefly and ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ Concussion of the brain.” 

“T suspected so.” 

“Tt is quite clear. 
pened ?” 

The Dark Woman considered for a few moments, 
and then’she said, in a deep, hollow voice, behind 
the mask, “‘ About five hours.” 

‘Ah! We will see what we can do. 
water, and a sponge. 
once.” 

The Dark Woman touched the bell, and the 
page, Felix, appeared. 

That faithful follower of the Dark Woman re- 
mained on the threshold of the door, so that the 
surgeon could not see her, and took the order for 
the articles he wanted, which were soon pro- 
duced. 

The surgeon cut away the long matted hair of 
Laura Adams, and examined-the wound she had 
evidently received at the back of the head with 
some blunt instrument. 

‘¢ T can do nothing !” he said. 

The Dark Woman uttered an exclamation. 

*¢ Nothing ? nothing ?” 

‘No. She will die!” 

* Let her die, but let her speak !” 

*¢ Speak ?” 

“ Yes, she must—she shall speak !” 

** T cannot make her speak; but if she be care- 
fully watched, it is possible that just before death, 
she may say something. I know such things 
happen, but no human skill can save her!” 

“Tt isenough. Alas, alas!” 

“I might,” added the surgeon, “ try to raise 
the depressed skull, but she would, no doubt, die 
at once.” 

“ And without speaking ?” 

‘‘ Like enough. Perhaps with a cry that would 
not be articulate.” 

““ No, no, no!” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“IT mean that I will wait and watch, for she 
shall speak, if it be possible. There, sir—there is 
your fee; and you will do well to forget that you 
ever Saw me, or that poor, murdered woman !” 


How long has this hap- 


Some 
A pair of scissors, too, at 


The Dark Woman placed a heavy purse in the 
hand of the surgeon. 

He made a half bow of acknowledgment, as 
he then said, ‘‘ I will come again, most willingly, 
if you wish it.” 

‘¢ No, no—unless you have doubts about what 
you have said.” 

‘‘ T have none in the least.” 

“Then I will not trouble you. All may be 
lost; and then—and then! Ob, I rave! [I 
rave!” 

She struck the bell. 

The Doctor stood looking at her in surprise, ag 
she sank back into a chair, and clasping her handg 
over her eyes, rocked to and fro in despair. 

Then the page spoke from outside the door. 

‘“¢ T am here.” 

‘¢ Number Three,” said the Dark Woman, “ will 
do his duty.” 

‘“‘T am here,” said the rough voice of Binks. 

A feeling of apprehension began to steal over 
the mind of the surgeon; but he was in no posi- 
tion to resist, whatever might happen, and he felt 
that it might be very imprudent even to show any 
apprehension. 

Binks picked up the silk handkerchief from the 
floor, and bound it around his eyes and face 
again. Then he took hold of him by the cuff, as 
he had done on the occasion of bringing him to 
the house of the Dark Woman, and led him from 
the room. is 

It was a pleasant relief to the mind of tha 
Doctor when he felt that he was in the open air 
again; and never had a London fog made its way 
so welcomely into his lungs as upon this occasion. 

Binks led him through all the courts again, 


towards the carriage, which had been kept waiting : | 


at the corner of Swallow Street. 

‘“‘ Tell your employer,” said the surgeon, “that 
I will pledge my word of honour to reveal nothing 
that I may know or see, if I am sent for again to 
see that wounded person.” 

‘* T’ll mention it,” said Binks, grufily. 

The next moment, the surgeon was alone. He 
tore the handkerchief off his face, and found him- 
self at the door of his coach. 

Twelve o’clock struck by a neighbouring church 
clock at that moment. 

If Allan Fearon were not reprieved, he had just 
twenty hours to live. 

That noon, en the Sunday which intervened 
between those condemned to death and the last 
fearful penalty of the law, was hard by. Marian, 
as she sat in her solitary little home, wondered 
that she heard nothing of Allan’s release. 

Poor Marian had so fully believed in the 
pledged word of Annie to procure his pardon from 
the Regent, that she had from the moment of 
leaving St. James’s Palace, after the agitating 
interview with her sister, felt her mind relieved 
from the principal weight of her sorrows. 

She had made an application at the gate oi 
Newgate tosee Allan; but some sinister influence 
was at work, and denied her admittance on one 
pretext or another. 

So Marian had written to him. Two lettera 
she had herself carried to the wicket of old New- 
gate, and they had both been received with a 
promise that they should be given to him. 

On the contrary, they were handed to the Gover- 
nor, who had received a visit from Sir Hiackfon 
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Moys, who had not scrupled to use the name of 
the Regent, in demanding that all correspon- 
dence with the prisoner should be sent to him, 

So the cruel, crafty Court parasite had posses- 
sion of those two letters of poor Marian, full of 
fond affection as they were. 

Sir Hinckton Moys thought back, then, right 
away to that night of the masquerade at the Opera 
House, where he had been on the express service 
of the Regent to get possession of Annie, and when 
he had seen and remarked upon the rare beauty of 
Marian. 

‘On my life,” said Moys to himself, “I don’t 
see why I should not make the endeavour to 
comfort the loneliness of this fair girl, when the 
husband of a few minutes is hanged, as he most 
assuredly will be.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was indulging himself in 
these reflections, when Willes made his appearance 
in the room where he was sitting. 

No. 35.—DARK Woman. 


Sir Hinckton,” said Willes, ‘‘our fair Countess 
de Blonde is in a terrible passion about something.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” 

‘‘ Yes; and she demands to see you at once.” 

“ Well, Willes, I think I can guess.” 

‘She never looked so enraged.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys laughed. 

‘My dear Willes,” he said, “for my part, I 
rather like to see beauty in a passion or in tears. 
I hate, of all things, insipidity.” 

“Very well,” said Willes. ‘You will be 
gratified, Sir Hinckton, for when I took the message 
to seek you, I expected that she was about to fling 
something damaging at my head.” , 

“Did she let fall any word by which you 
could gather what it is about ?” 

* Not one.” 

“Where is the Regent ?” 

* At the Chapel Royal, praying for the recovery 
of the King.” 
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Sir Hinckton Moys looked at Willes for a 
. moment, and then, as their eyes met, they both 
burst into a laugh. 

“ Well, well,” said Moys, “I will go to this 
little passionate beauty, and hear what itis all 
about, though I have a tolerable guess.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys at once now sought the 
magnificent apartments of Annie, Countess de 
Blonde; and certainly Willes had not at all ex- 
aggerated in the report he had made of her state 
ef mind. 

Annie was standing in the middle of the floor 
of the charming apartment she specially called 
her own, and she held in her hand a letter. 

“So,” she said,—‘“‘ so, sir, you are here at last?” 

“Ever at your service, fair Countess, at last as 
at first.” 

“Then tell me, Sir Hinckton Moys, how and 
why it is that the pardon, ‘or reprieve, or what- 
ever you call it, has not beem sent to that young 
man in Newgate?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys put on a look of blank 
astonishment. 

“Not sent ?” 

** Not sent!” added Annie. 

“ Really, Countess, you must be in error.” 

*T am not im error.” 

Sir Hinckton bowed. 

‘I say, Lam notin error. I thought he was 
free long ago-——completely free. It was promised 
me that it should be so. It was promised by 
you. Not that I would trust or believe you; but I 
spoke to the Regent, and he said he would write 
to my lord—my lord-——” 

* Tichester ?” 

“Yes, Iichester. He said he would write to 
him; aad after that he said he had written to 
him: and I felt sure he did, for he could not look 
me in the face, and tell. me such a falsehood.’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘Then why is not the pardon sent? And why 
has hour upon hour passed away? And why 
does this person, in whose fate I choose to interest 
myself, still linger in Newgate? Eh?” 

This tirade rather took Sir Hinckton Moys by 
surprise. He hardly believed that there had been 
force enough in the character of Annie to have 
spoken in such a way. 

‘May I,” he said, ‘be permitted to make one 
short remark ?” : 

“* Speak.” 

“Then I would suggest that you are by some 
means misinformed, Countess.” 

* No!” 

‘*Nay, I really cannot help thinking that the 
young man in whom you have so kindly interested 
yourself is at liberty.” 

* He is not.” 

_ “I bow to your superior information ; but I 
was fold he was set free last night by the generous 
pardon of the Regent,” 

“Who told you that?” 

‘Why, it must have been some one about the 
Palace; but really, just now I can hardly say who 
it. was.” 

“Sir Hinckton Moys,” said Annie, “you are 
telling a lie.” 

There came a flush of colour over the usually 
pale face of the courtier. 

It is astonishing how great an objection per- 
sons, whose very existence consists in dissimula- 
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tion and falsehood, have to the one word which 
clearly and curtly describes what they are. Sir 
Hinckton Moys was a man to whom truth was a 
fable, and who, if falsehood would better answer 
his purposes, esteemed it quite as highly, if not 
more so; and yet there he was, with a flush of 
real anger upon his face, when Annie, Countess de 
Blonde, as she called herself, flung that one word 
—lie—sharply and clearly at him. 

How frequent it is that the name of the thing 
in this world, and not the thing itself, excites 
indignation and remonstrance. 

~ “Countess,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, with real 
anger in his tone,—‘' Countess, you have given 
me the lic. I cannot help it, because you are a 
woman.” 

‘ST should think I am,” said Annie. ‘And Ill 
let you know that when I want anybody hanged 
they shall be hanged, and when I want anybody 
to be saved they shall be saved ; and I tell you that 
my wishes and my orders Bave been disregarded. 
Allan Fearon has not been discharged from New- 
gate: he isthere still. I have a letter.” 

‘A letter?” said Sir Hinckton Moys—and his 
eyebrows arched themselves high in his forehead. 
All his original suspicions returned, that in Allan 
Fearon Annie had a lover, for as yet he bad not 
been able to fathom her interest in his fate except 
upon such a supposition. 

He felt at that moment that he would have 
given a large sum for possession of that letter; 
and indeed, assuming that it came from Newgate, 
and was written by Allan Fearon, he was quite 
lost in surprise to know how it had got to St. 
James’s Palace. 

He controlled his passion, with the hope of ob- 
taining a glimpse of that letter—perhaps, indeed, 
of obtaining absolute possession of it; and what 
a weapon, then, would it be to bend Aunie to his 
purposes, provided that it contained love passages, 
which would infuriate the Regent. 

Sir Hinckton Moys banished in a moment all 
his anger, and became the supple, pliant, cringing 
courtier again. - 

“ My dear Countess,” he said, ‘you are angry, 
because you are informed your wishes have not 
been complied with. I will not say you are mis- 
taken, because you assert positively you are right; 
but assuming it to be so, pray do not be angry 
with me. I have done all I could; and indeed, 
in so simple a matter as the execution or non- 
execution of anybody, believe me, I should never 
think of thwarting you. Ispoke to the Regent, 
and procured his promise, I went down to my 
Lord Ilchester’s, and begged of him that there 
should be no delays. I went to the Governor of 
Newgate, even, and informed him that a pardon 
would come, to which he was to take care to 
give immediate effect; and now, my dear Coun- 
tess, you tell me there is something wrong. What 
could I say ? and what could I think?” 

“Tf you did all that,” said Annie, I am sorry 
I accused you; but I have a letter dated at ten 
o'clock this morning.” 

“Ah! a letter?” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 

* What is there so wonderful in a letter?” added 
Annie. ‘I have a letter, and here it states that 
Allan Fearon is still in Newgate, and that nothing 


has there been heard of any reprieve or pardon for | f 


him. Now that is too bad, Sir Hinckton Moys.” 
“ It is, Countess; and it shall beseen to imme- 


diately. Those who have interposed these delays 
shall suffer for them. I have a happy thought. 
The Regent is in the Chapel Royal—he will be 
out at one o’clock. Give me that letter, Countess, 
and I will convince him at once, by meeting him 
as he comes out, that his orders have been disre- 
garded, and then the whole thing will be settled.” 

‘* Very well,” said Annie. 

She held out the letter, and Sir Hinckton Moys 
made a rapid movement forward. There was a 
something then, however, from the malignant 
look which flashed from his eyes, which put her 
upon her guard, and she withheld the letter. It 
was a simple enough epistle, and could not have 
done her a shadow of harm, even in the jealous 
eyes of the Regent, since it was from her sister 
Marian, and had reached her through the instru- 
mentality of the wife of the Yeoman of the Guard, 
who had already befriended Marian. 

** No,” said Annie, “I will not give you the 
letter. It is nearly one, and I shall soon see the 
Regent myself,” 

“She plays with me,” thought Sir Hinckton 
Moys. ‘Of course, she never intended to give 
me the letter; but I will try to get it, for all 
that.” 

He stepped back, and covered his confusion by 
a bow. 

“No,” added Annie,-—no! I ‘will not give 
you the letter. Ah! whatis this? A postscript, 
which I did not see. 


‘‘ ¢ Remember, Annie, that the bitter foe of Allan 
Fearon is Sir Hinckton Moys. Remember that 
scene by St. Paul’s Church, and do not trust him 
in this matter, as he will strain every nerve to 
compass the death of one against whom he’ feels 
such implacable resentment. He is a villain, 
Annie, as who should know so well as you?’” 


Annie read these words aloud, and then she 
cried hastily, “Ah! I understand it now! It is 
you, false one and hypocrite—it is yon who are 
endeavouring to destroy this young man! AndI 
should not be surprised, if ever the truth comes to 
light, to find that the very crime of which he is 
accused is of your making up!” 

This was a random shot of Annie’s, but it con- 
tained so home a truth that it hit Sir Hinckton 
Moys hard. , 

“IT seem to see, Countess,” he said, “that the 
bond of union which should unite usin one common 
interest is being broken, but not by me.” 

“Let it break, then,” said Annie. “I will have 
this pardon. Yes, it is nearly one! I shall'see the 
Regent! I will get it under his own hand! 1 
will take my own carriage! I will go to Newgate; 
and, if needs be, I will go into the very cell, and 
take him out! I may be whatI am, but he shall 
be saved!” 

Annie thrust the letter into the bosom of her 
apparel as she spoke, and then Sir Hinckton Moys 
drew himself up, and fixed a long, malignant gaze 
upon her. 

“Annie Gray,” he said, “ calling yourself Coun- 
tess de Blonde, I tell you that Allan Fearon shall 
be hanged to-morrow morning, in front of Newgate, 
at eight o’clock !” 

“ Ah! you say that?” 

“T say that.” 

“You throw off the mask, then?” 
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“TY throw off the mask.” 

Villain !” 

‘Mistress of the Regent !” 

“Wretch! From this moment, I have done 
with you, and have no compact with you! Vile 
minister of another’s pleasures, whom I have-always | 
hated and despised—cringing, artful villain, with 
the worst passions, and none of the feelings of a 
man! Ugly monster!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked very white. There 
was a curious curl about his nostrils, and his eyes 
had an awkward flash in them, as he regarded 
Annie. 

“Be it so,” he said. “ Let it be war! A strug- 
gle, short, sharp, and decided! A struggle, in 
which you will fall, despicable as you are, into your 
native mire !” 

An elegant ormolu inkstand was on the table. 
It was seized upon by Annie, and in another 
moment, like a cannon-shot, it struck Sir Hinckton 
Moys on the side of the head, and two streams, 
one of black, and the other of red ink, ran a race 
down his face. 

After this, Sir Hinckton Moys just stayed long 
enough to see Annie approach in a threatening 
manner the fire-irons; and the speed with which 
he evacuated the apartment was something ludi- 
crous to behold. 

Bang! came either a poker or a shovel, he could 
not tell which, against the inner panel of the door 
the moment he got it shut. 

“Good heaven!” said Willes, “ what’s the 
matter ?”’ as he pretended to be passing along the 
gallery, but had no doubt been listening to the 
whole of the conference. 

“Go to the devil!” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“My dear Sir Hinckton,” said Willes, “we're 
all going. But do tell me what has happened! I 
see you're bleeding to death; but I never saw 
anybody’s blood of such a colour.” 

“Confusion seize you! Get out of my way! 
It is not blood.” 

“Not blood ?” 

“No—ink, if you must know! I tell you, 
Willes, that seeming soft, simple-looking Countess 
de Blonde is a perfect fiend. We must get rid of 
her, Willes. Wecan have no compact with her.” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Willes. ‘She never 
broke two ink-bottles over my head, one red and 
tHe other black. On my life, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
I thought one was arterial, and the other veinous 
blood. What is it all about?” 

“ Willes, your fortune and mine must and will 
run together. What do you say to being Sir 
Thomas Willes some day, eh? Who is to know 
you were ever a valet? Sir Thomas Willes and 
a pretty fortune! Think of that! But I tell 
you, honestly and candidly, that if you have any 
hopes of such a thing, you must join me in getting 
rid of this termagant—this she-fiend of a Countess 
de Blonde!” 

“My dear Sir Hinckton Moys,’” said Willes, 
“now that I see you're serious, believe me when 
I tell you I am with you in everything.” 

** Really and truly, Willes ?” 

“ Most assuredly. Shall I swear it?” ; 

‘6 No, don’t do that, for I shall never believe 
you then. I cannot speak to you much now, for 
I must clear myself from this skirmish ; but I tell 
you, Willes, that by depending upon me, you de- 
pend upon one who has triumph in his grasp, 
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The reign of the Countess de Blonde is just over. 
I know asecret! Ha! ha!” 

* A secret ?” 

“ Yes, She has now a letter in her bosom 
which the Regent shall demand to see, and which, 
when he sees, will dismiss her with ignominy 
from his Palace. -What’s the time ?” 

‘ Twenty minutes to one.” 

‘Meet me at one in the Painted Chamber. 
The Regent will pass through it on his way 
from the Chapel Royal. I feel assured that the 
Countess de Blonde will not sleep in St. James’s 
to-night. I tell you, Willes, the Regent will be 
savage, and wild with anger. His wife may have 
twenty lovers, but he won't allow his mistress 
one.” 

“ Good!” said Willes. 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed Sir Hinckton Moys, bit- 
terly. ‘In the Painted Chamber, at one! Don’t 
forget—we tnderstand each other!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys hurried to his own apart- 
ments, and Willes stood staring after him for some 
moments in silence. 

“Well,” said the valet to himself, “it has 
come to that, has it? Understand each other! 
I should think we do! Why, the man must 
think me a fool! Join him against the Countess 
de Blonde! Oh, dear, no! That way, disgrace 
lies—this way, a fortune!” 

Willes jerked his head, first in the way that Sir 
Hinckton Moys had gone, and then in that of 
Annie’s apartments. 

Then he paced the gallery for a few minutes, 
with folded arms, and spoke to himself in low 
tones. 

** Ah! to be sure! of course! The Regent is 
not tired of her a bit. Her very temper and ca- 
prices keep him to her, and there’s no denying her 
beauty; while, in regard to Moys, he has nothing 
to do now, and may be got rid of at any time. 
Now, does he think he has the least chance of 
turning out the Countess de Blonde? Why, the 
man must be mad! Sir Thomas Willes, indeed! 
If ever I am Sir Thomas Willes, with a pretty 
fortune, it will not be by the good grace of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. So I'll go to the fair Countess 
at once, and put her on her guard, and tell her I 
am her most devoted, humble, and obedient ser- 
vant, Bah! the man’s a fool!” 

Willes went and tapped gently at the door of 
that same room from which Sir Hinckton Moys 
had emerged with such alarming rapidity. 

One of Annie’s attendants answered the sum- 
mons. 

“T want to see the Countess.” 

“JT don’t think——” begun the girl; but she 
was stopped short by the sudden dashing open of 
@ door of an inner apartment, at which Annie 
appeared, exclaiming, “‘ What, are you back again, 
beast 2?” 

‘*No,” said Willes, with alow bow. “I have 
the honour to be the most humble and devoted 
servant of the matchless and peerless Countess de 
Blonde.” 

“Oh! it’s Willes.” 

“T have the honour to be Willes, and would 
fain say a few words to your Grace. Excuse me 
using that title, but, as I’ve not the slightest doubt 
you will live to be a duchess, it is only a little 
premature.” 

‘“* Come in,” said Annie, ‘and don't stand there 
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in the doorway. Go, girl! 
Willes?” 

“Madam, I feel it my duty, as well as my 
pleasure, to tell you that you have an enemy in 
Sir Hinckton Moys—that I have quarrelled with 
him, and separated my interest entirely from his, 
because I will not go against you.” 

‘Tndeed !? ~~ 

‘Yes, madam. He met me just now, with two 
streams of ink down his face, and wanted me to 
join him in some plot against you. He means 
to meet the Regent, as he comes out of the Chapel 
Royal, through the Painted Chamber.” 

“Ah!” 

“‘ And he means to tell him ” (here Willes’s voice 
sunk to a whisper) “that you, Countess, have a 
letter, now concealed in your bosom, which, he 
says, will destroy you.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“Yes. And he means to urge the Regent to 
come here at once, and insist upon seeing it; so 
that, Countess, if—if you have any such letter, I 
trust I am in time to tell you—to warn you—that 
you may foil this vile treachery.” 

‘Ah, I comprehend,” said rene, “T have no 
such letter.” 

**No such letter ?” 

“No. It is true that I have a letter, but it is 
not such an one as Sir Hinckton Moys imagines ; 
but, for all that, Willes, I feel that you have come 
and warned me, and I'll not forget it.” 

“T am more than re-paid by that expression 
alone; and be assured, Countess, let who will go 
against you, and whether their cabals may be 
formed contrary to your interests, I am always 
with you and for you. The Prince is my master: 
he loves you—will love you long, and I am your 
devoted servant.” 

“Very well,” said Annie. ‘‘ Somebody told me 
you liked jewels—here is an emerald. It is worth 
something.” 

‘““A thousand pounds, Countess.” 

“Very well. I’m glad to hear it. Take it—it 
is yours. It isin a woman’s ornament, but its 
value is the same.” 

“ Precisely,” said Willes. 

Annie struck her breast slightly, as she then 
added, “I have the letter that Sir Hinckton Moys 
speaks of, and I can very well understand now how 
it has led him astray. The Regent shall see it, 
and to the confusion of Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“T am rejoiced,” said Willes. 

One of the magnificent Louis Quatorze clocks 
in the apartment struck the hour of one. 

“The service,” said Willes, ‘in the Chapel 
Royal will be over. The Regent will pass through 
the Painted Chamber.” 

“ Be it so,” said Annie. 

“ He will meet Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

Annie laughed. 

“There is no danger: let him meet him—let 
the villain say his say !” 

‘s He has said, fair Countess, that you shall not 
sleep to-night beneath the roof of St. James’s.” 

Annie’s eyes sparkled for a moment, and then 
she cried, ‘I say, then, that both Sir Hinckten 
Moys and myself shall not rest to-night beneath 
this roof; and since it has come to this, he sha'l 

0 |” 
‘“‘ Harken !” said Willes. 
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“Footsteps! Hush! The Regent! I hear 
the doors opened ; I hear the Yeomen of the Guard. 
‘Way for the Regent!’ they cry. He comes! 
He’s in the gallery! JI would not be seen here, 
Countess, and yet I would fain hear and see what 
happens; and if aught goes amiss, I might be of 
some help.” 

Annie stepped up to a large armoire that was 
in the room, and opening one of its gilded doors, 
she said, “Go in here. You must stoop a little, 
but not much.” 

“It’s just the thing,” said Willes. 

The door of the armoire was just closed, as there 
came a sharp rap at that door of the apartment 
which opened into the gallery. It was the Regent’s 
practice to knock sharply, pause for about half a 
moment, and then open the door. He did so on 
the present occasion; and in another moment, 
leaving the door swinging behind him, he stepped 
into the apartment. 

Standing at the open doorway, and on the very 
threshold of the room, appeared another figure. 

Ydat was Sir Hinckton Moys. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS DOES NOT SLEEP IN SI. 
JAMESS PALACE. 


THERE was an angry flush upon the brow of the 
Regent. If there was anything in the world that 
that illustrious person hated more than another, 
it was trouble—to be annoyed about anything— 
to be told of anything that required putting 
to rights, or that immediately called for some 
action on his part, whick promised neither pleasure 
nor satisfaction: consequently, although he could 
not very well say so, he was by no means ex- 
ceedivgly well pleased with Sir Hinckton Moys. 

A very few words in the Painted Chamber, as 
the Regent passed through it from the Chapel 
Royal, had sufficed to explain to him what he, Sir 
Hinckton Moys, thought of the state of affairs. 

And it will be remembered that the Prince was 
not altogether unprepared for some such communi- 
cation, inasmuch as his jealousy had already been 
awakened in regard to Allan Fearon. 

Hence, then, the angry flush upon his brow; 
and hence the peevish expression upon his face. 

Annie met him with a determined front; and 
his first words opened the case as against her 
pretty decidedly. 

‘¢ What is all this ?—what is all this, Countess ?” 
he said. ‘ How is this, that you are in correspon- 
dence with a felon in Newgate, in whom you are 
go much interested that it seems to absorb all 
your faculties ?” 

“T have not the honour of knowing what you 
mean,” said Annie, 

“Oh, you must know! Don’t say you don't 
know! You must know all about it! What does 
it mean? Are you tired of me, the Palace, or 
what ?” 

“ Will your Royal Highness,” said Annie, “ con- 
descend to explain yourself? What is it you 
mean? and of whom do you speak ?” 

“You know well enough. What’s his name? 
Allan—Allan somebody.” 

“Ah! I recollect,” said Annie, 
~ “Ob, you recollect, do you?” 


“Certainly I do. I recollect that I petitioned 
the Regent of England, as a personal favour to me, 
and as a piece of justice to somebody I felt cer- 
tain was wrongfully condemned, to send a pardon 
to a prisoner in Newgate; and the Regent pro- 
mised me it should be done. Bhat was now some 
eight and forty hours ago; and I say it is not 
done.” 

“But, Annie—” 

“Oh, you are not to blame. It is some crawl- 
ing, revengeful wretch, who is about you. Some 
person, perhaps, who has a personal vengeance to. 
gratify against the prisoner.” 

“Nay, this is too much,” said the Regent. 
‘¢There are reasons, Annie.” 

‘“* What reasons ?” 

“‘T faney you know them as well as I do; but 
if you will affect an ignorance you cannot feel, 
tell me at once why it is that you feel this won- 
derful interest in the fate of this person ?” 

“Stop,” said Annie; ‘I want te ask a question 
before I answer that. Will Sir Hinckton Moys 
say why it is that he feels so wonderful an in- 
terest in the fate of that person ?” 

“Tt is for my sake, Annie,” said the Regent. 
“ Moys is my devoted servant, and does not like to 
see me wronged, even in matters which—which— 
that is to say where——” 

““ Why don’t you goon, George?” said Annie 
stamping her foot. ‘ What do you mean?” 

*¢ Come in,” said the Regent, with an impatient 
gesture to Sir Hinckton Moys, who still stood 
upon the threshold of the door; ‘* come in, and let 
us have this affair settled, by all means.” 

‘*No,” cried Annie, as Sir Hinckton Moys moved 
a step forward,—‘' no, I will not have him here. 
Never across the threshold of these rooms, again. 
I always had an aversion to reptiles.” 

“So bold!” said Sir Hinckton Moys through his 
clenched teeth. 

“Yes, and bolder still,” cried Annie. “ Tell me, 
Prince, what is it you want to ask of me; and I 
will reply to you—on my soul, I will—with all my 
heart, and with all the truth in the world.” 

The Regent was silent for a few moments, and 
most devoutly wished himself out of the whole 
affair; then Sir Hinckton Moys, whose passion 
was again getting the better of his prudence, 
raised his voice, and in a clear tone cried out, “I 
am at the orders of his Royal Highness the 
Regent, and here, either within the threshold 
or without the threshold of this room, I will 
speak.” 

** Speak !” cried Annie. 
tS Speak!” said the Regent with a dewncast 
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“T will,” added Moys; “it is my duty, and 
I will do it. This person, Annie Gray—styled 
sportively, and by courtesy, Countess de Blonde— 
is residing here under the protection of your 
Royal Highness. Loaded by benefits, lapped in 
luxury, her lightest wish gratified, her endless ca- 
prices attended to, as though they were laws,—and 
in the midst of all, she has a lover, who is now a 
convicted felon in Newgate, and who she not only 
tries to pervert the Royal clemency to save, but 
actually corresponds with, by the connivance, no 
doubt, of some of the people about your Royal 
Highness.” 

“Ah!” said the Regent, with a deep breath, 

“Ts that all?” said Annie. 
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“Not quite,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, with a 
“What I have said is mere as- 


sardonic bow. 
sertion—the proof is wanting.” 


“Yes, the proof?” said the Regent, looking very 


“It’s very much wanted, indeed,” said Annie. 


“T would hardly,” added Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“have hazarded almost my head in this affair, but 


that I know where the proof lies hidden.” 
“ Ah!” said the Regent again. 


“ Yes,” added Moys. “ Beneath the folds of that 
exquisite silk, which covers, perhaps, the fairest | 


and most treacherous bosom in the universe.” 
“My scent-bottle!” cried Annie. 
is turning complimentary !” 
“Pooh, pooh!” said the Regent. 


“‘T have seen a letter,” continued Moys. “TI 
almost had it in my grasp. Will your Royal 
Highness ask for it? It is part of the corre- 
spondence between the Palace of St. James’s and 
Newgate—the pretty series of billets, no doubt 
catried by some trustful Mercury, between the 
Countess de Blonde, the fair friend of the Regent, 
and the gentleman who to-day has just heard his 
Will your Royal 


condemned sermon in’ Newgate. 
Highness ask the lady for the letter?” 


“Will you?” said Annie, looking in the Prince’s 


face. 
““T think I ought.” 
*¢ But I might give you the wrong one. 
would you do then, George?” 


The Regent looked up at the ceiling, and then 
down to the floor; but gathering no inspiration 


from either, he merely said he did not know. 


“Fortunately,” chimed in Sir Hinckton Moys,— 
and he gave his arm an oratorical flourish as he 
spoke,—* fortunately, your Royal Highness, the 
letter can be identified, inasmuch as the fair 
Countess was good enough to read to me a post- 
script so personally abusive that I cannot forget 


it.” 
Oh, that’s the letter wanted!” said Annie. 
“That is the letter!” 


“Yes,” said the Regent, “I suppose that’s the 


When 
Sir Hinckton Moys left me, a short time since, 
with the ink-stand on his head, I placed it in my 


letter.” ; 
“Ah! Iknow now! I have it here. 


bosom, because—because——”’ 
‘“‘ Because what?” cried the Regent. 
“Because it comes from one whom I love.” 
*tAh!” cried the Regent. 
“Ha! ha!” sneered Sir Hinckton Moys. 


‘One whom I love very much,” added Annie. 
“But still, if you would like to see it—if you 
cannot trust me—if you believe all I’ve said to be 


a delusion——” 
“No, no!” said the Regeht. 
Moys, I wish you'd never told me about it.” 


“Tf your Royal Highness refuses proof,” said 


Sir Hinckton, ‘IT can say no more.” 


“ Oh, but he can’t help refusing it,” said Annie; 
“and, upon second thoughts, I think I will show 
him the letter. I was very near showing it to 
you, but I saw something in your eyes that stayed 
me; only, as you have said one thing which, as a 
gentleman and man of honour, as you call yourself, 
you must abide by, I feel bound to show the letter 


before I go.” 
“Go?” said the Regent. 
“To be sure!” half screamed Annie. 


‘The man 


What 


* Upon my life, 


“Your 


favourite—your adder—your snake has promised 
himself that I shall not sleep this night in St. 
James's. So there’s the letter—read it, and turn 
me out! Here, you two girls, pack up—pack up; 
I’m going!” 

“Stop!” said the Regent. 

“T won't!” said Annie, y 

‘Read the letter,” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“and with it my justification.” 

The Regent raised the paper to his eyes, and 
read :— 

“* Annie, you are still dear to me, Even in 
out brief and painful interview-— ” 


“An interview!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 
‘By Jove!” said the Prince, and then he pro- 
ceeded to read :— 


“¢Hven in our brief and painful interview, I 
could perceive traces of our past affection. I came 
to you to beg a life. Oh, Annie, that life still 
trembles in the balance of fatel No pardon has 
reached Newgate, and Allan Fearon, my husband 
still, though innocent, inhabits a condemned cell, 
Speak for me, speak forme again, Annie, I implore 
you, and save from despair your broken-hearted 
sister, 

“ MARIAN FEARON.’ 


“* Sister?” cried the Regent. 

** Fiends and devils!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“No,” said Annie, “ there’s only one, and there 
he stands on the threshold of the door.” 

“Tt is not the letter,” yelled Sir Hinckton, as 
he stamped his foot on the floor. 

*‘Ah!” said the Regent with a dubious look. 

“Tsay it is not the letter !—where is the post- 
seript?” 

‘ Why, over leaf, idiot, to be sure,” said Annie. 

** Yes,” said the Regent, ‘here it is.” 


‘‘¢ Remember, Annie, that the bitter foe of 
Allan Fearon is Sir Hinckton Moys. Remember 
that scene by St. Paul’s Church, and do not trust 
him in this matter, as he will strain every nerve to 
compass the death of one against whom he feels 
such implacable resentment. He is a villain, 
Annie, as who should know so well as you do?” 


A cold perspiration stood upon the brow of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

The Regent had read slowly and distinctly, and 
in a low tone of voice; and, now as he held the letter 
towards Annie, he turned a cold glance upon the 
sallow face of the courtier. 

“So that is the postscript,” he said. ‘ Well, 
Sir Hinckton, are you satisfied ?” 

The defeated man looked from one to the other, 
and for a moment he knew not what to say. 
Then his old audacity came to his aid, and he bowed 
low as he muttered, “I should be better satisfied 
if I did not feel that my Prince was in some way 
juggled. An agitating interview is mentioned in 
that letter.” £ 

“ Yes,” said Annie, “my sister came tome; with 
difficulty, she got access tome: but she did; and I 
promised to use my influence with the Regent to 
get a pardon for her husband. It seems I have 
failed.” , 

“No,” said the Regent, “ you shall have it.” 
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“Shall!” replied Annie reproachfully. ‘You 
said that eight and forty hours ago.” 

* On my word |” 

“Stop. I’ve something more to say. Don’t 
let that man go, for he will be delighted to hear it? 
I think, do you know, George, you ought to know 
all my faults at once; and I’m afraid, even now, I 
shall not sleep in St. James’s to-night.” 

** Good heayens! What mean you?” 

‘She will destroy me!” muttered Moys. 

“No,” added Annie, ‘My poor George, 
you're dreadfully deceived. I don’t mean abont 
this letter—that is all just as it seems—but, oh, 
rt) se 

* Good gracious! what ?” 

“ The artful baggage!” muttered Sir Hinckton. 

** I have had a man to visit me, and even now 
he is concealed in these rooms!” 

An odd noise at this moment came from the 
armoire. 

“What?” cried the Regent, as he placed his 
hand on his sword. 

* It’s some infernal trick!” growled Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys. 

“ Yes,” added Annie. ‘‘ Do you know, I heard 
you coming, and J hid him!” 

“Where?” cried the Regent, as he drew his 
sword. 

“ Don’t be rash. In the armoire.” 

‘* Murder!” yelled Willes, as he dashed ope 
the glass door, and rolled on to the floor. 

‘¢ There he is,” said Annie, 

“ Villain!” roared the Regent, as he made a 
pass with his sword at Willes’s throat. 

“ Willes, by all that’s infernal!” 
Hinckton Moys. 

‘‘ Murder! ‘mercy, your Royal Highness!” 
cried Willes, as he struggled to his feet: “ it’s 

e {?? 

‘¢ Willes ?” ; 

“Yes, your Royal Highness, I only came to 
tell the Countess de Blonde that Sir Hinckton 
Moys wanted me to join him against her, and to 
get your Royal Highness to turn her out of the 
Palace. And he wanted me to meet him in the 
Painted Chamber, and intercept your Royal High- 
ness as you came from the Chapel Royal, and tell 
you that the Countess had a lover.” 

“ That's it,” said Annie, as she laid her band on 
the shoulder of Willes. “ This is my witness, 
and I had a right to take care of him.” 

“ Every right in the world, Countess,” said the 
Regent, as he sheathed his sword. ‘“ Willes, I 
never saw you look so ridiculous in all my life!” 

‘*’m delighted, your Royal Highness, to be 
ridiculous in your service, and in that of the 
Countess de Blonde,” 

** Well, George,” said Annie, ‘‘ are you satis- 
fied now ?” 

Quite, quite—most fully, most entirely!” 

“ That'll do, then. I’m off! Willes, fetch a 
coach! Here, you girls, have you packed up? 
Or a sedan chair, Willes! They keep one at the 
corner of Bury Street.” 

“ But, my dear Annie——” 

Yes, I’m off!” 

“But what for? what for, now? What have 
I said?—what have I done? Why can’t you 
stay?” — 

* It’s impossible!” 

“ Why impossible ?” 


' 


said Sir 
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“* Because,” said Annie, drawing herself up, and 
speaking in a sharp, clipping voice,— because 
Sir Hinckton Moys and I cannot both sleep under 
the roof of St. James’s Palace to-night!” 

Moys looked livid, as the Regent slowly turned 
and looked him in the face. 

“I am afraid, Sir Hinckton, that, I cannot help 
advising you. to leave. I do not, at present see, 
that 1 have any vacancy in my household for 
your, no, doubt, very meritorious services; and, 
if you could conveniently leave St. James's z 

‘‘ Within one hour,” putin Annic. ‘It’s two 
o'clock now, and you'll be off by three.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys’s very lips. were white. 

“T go,” hesaid; “but when—when your Royal 
Highness recovers from—from this infatuation ; 
when the time shall come that-——that He 

“ There now,” cried Annie, “ you’re wasting 
valuable time. You must have no end of plunder 
to pack up.” 

‘‘ Curses!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, as, with a 
stamp of his foot, he turned from the doorway, 
and dashed down the gallery. 

The Regent shook his head, as he said quietly, 
“A man may be ever so bad, but he shouldn’t 
lose his manners. And now, dear Annie, that the 
fatigue of thinking you wrong, and then of thinking 
you right, is all over, I’m sure | owe you some 
amends, and what shall I say or do to please 
you?” 

“The pardon of Allan Fearon. 
write it once. 
of paper.” 

“But my dear, Annie, it’s so irregular.” 

“'Then I’m off!” 

“ Well, well—stop, stop! 
writing it:— 


Sif down, and 
There’s a pen, and there’s a piece 


There, you see, I'm 


‘*¢ Release unconditionally, Allan Fearon, now 
lying in Newgate, condemned to death. 
“ ¢GEORGE, REGENT.’ 


There now, Annie, will that do?” 

“You ought to know. Will it do, I say to 
you ?” 

“Unquestionably, it will’be obeyed. One of 
the few last prerogatives left to royalty in England 
is that of pardon. As Regent, I exercise the 
functions of the King, in the commutation of a 
sentence, or the release of a prisoner. I am ab- 
solute !” 

“ And I,” said Annie. 

“You are absolute, too, Countess, it seems.” 

“* Look you, George—will you spare me for an 
hour ?” 

* An hour?” 

“Yes. I want to go and see my lover in 
Newgate! Don’t you see?—I won’t trust any- 
body, now, with this bit of paper, but myself. 
Willes will come with me. May I go?” 

“Well, well!” 

“Oh, I meant to go, at any rate; only you 
looked charming when you gave me leave! 
Willes, order my coach to Newgate! Quick, 
Willes!—my coach! I shall be gone an hour; 


and by the time I return, the air of St. James's 

will be all the purer, for somebody will have left 

it who has contaminated it too long by his pre- 

sence. A cloak—a hood! Quick there! I’m off 
to Newgate !” 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS STILL MEDITATES REVENGE. 


From what the reader has seen and heard during 
the interview we have recorded in St. James’s 
Palace, which threatened at one time to be of so 
much consequence to Annie Gray, and became at 
last so fearfully complicated and dangerous to Sir 
Hinckton Moys, much may be gathered, which 
the exigences of our story have not enabled us 
to detail. 

It will appear that Marian had thought proper 
again to avail herself of the kind services of the 
Yeoman of the Guard and his wife, in getting the 
letter conveyed to Annie, the writer of which was 
supposed by Sir Hinckton Moys to be Ailan 
Fearon. 

It will be seen, too, that the private commu- 
nications which had been made to the Home Secre- 
tary, the Earl of Ilchester, had had their full effect, 
and that Allan Fearon was still in the condemned 
cell at Newgate, awaiting his fate. 

But for that letter, then, which Annie had re- 
ceived so opportunely, she at least would have 
supposed that Allan was free and happy. 

That it was otherwise, had awakened all the 
pettish and rebellious feelings of her nature, and 
the scene which had ended in the disgrace of the 
favourite courtier of the Regent had been the 
consequence. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was a man of wonder- 
ful resources. He was at once clever and au- 
dacious, and the last man in the world to allow 
himself to be baffled, if by any unheard-of as- 
surance he could prevent it. 

It was a principle with him, that those who did 
the boldest and most audacious acts, were those 
who succeeded best. 

He had seen, or imagined he had seen, that 
truth looming out of every affair of life in which he 
had been engaged, and more particularly had he 
seen it at the Court. 

Now, there was another strong impression upon 
the mind of Moys; and that was, that notwith- 
standing all that had happened, the Regent was 
not quite satisfied, and that if he were to hear 
that Allan Fearon was really hanged, he would 
not say much about it. 

The feelings of Sir Hinckton Moys, we are well 
aware, were in a very exasperated state, as re- 
garded Allan, long before this scene at the Palace 
which we have detailed ; but now, the anger, the 
hate, and the exasperation with which he re- 
garded him, were increased tenfold. 

It was to him, indirectly, he felt, that he owed 
his present disgrace. It was through him that he 
had had trouble, and difficulty, and expense; and 
finally, about him that he had lost his temper, and 
quarrelled with the Countess de Blonde—which 
was avery foolish thing to do, considering the 
state of parties at the Palace. 

That quarrel had gone too far, and was too 
virulent an one to be made up. 

He and Annie had not had one of those polite 
differences, which mutual interests will arrange 
again, leaving the parties as good friends as 
ever. 

No; they had had what Sheridan used to call 
an ‘‘epithetical quarrel.” That is to say, they 


had called each other hard names, which they 
could never forget. . 

It was impossible that Sir Hinckton Moys and 
the Countess de Blonde could ever be friends 
again, 

But was he to be baulked of his revenge against 
Allan Fearon? 

That was the question he asked himself, after 
he had, with such an accession of rage that the 
Regent had declared he had forgotten his manners, 
left the gallery of St. James’s Palace. 

The answer that he gave himself was decidedly 
““No;” and he bent all his mental resources in 


the one direction of baffling the hopes of Annie: 


in procuring the pardon and liberation of her sis- 
ter’s husband. 

When the Countess de Blonde had told him he 
was losing time, for he no doubt had plunder to 


pack up, it was one of those happy guesses which 


such people as Annie are so felicitous in. 

It was strictly true. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys had a private valet and 
servant of his own—a Swiss. Him, he knew, or 
thought ‘he knew, he could trust; and it was to 
seek this man that he went with speed down the 
old gallery of the Palace. 

The Swiss was in the three rooms which the 
Regent had allowed Moys to occupy in the 
Palace; and when he saw the pale countenance 
and flashing eyes of his master, he guessed that 
something far out of the usual course had occurred. 

“‘ Leroy,” said Sir Hinckton, “ you will get 
together, as soon as you can, all that belongs to 
me in these rooms.” 

“Yes, master.” 

“In fact, anything that is small enough to be 
packed in boxes and trunks, and take them to the 
Thatched House Hotel in St. James’s Street.” 

‘¢ Tt shall be done, sir.” 

“ Be faithful and vigilant. Lock yourself in 
while you pack up; and if any one comes, keep a 
strict silence until they are gone, so that they may 
think the rooms deserted.” 

“JT will, sir. Shall you be long gone?” 

“Yes, I shall not come back here again.” 

* Not again 2” 

“No. It matters not; you will find me at the 
hotel.” 

The Swiss valet bowed, and Sir Hinckton Moys 
then at once left the Palace. 

Well did the courtier know that the story of 
his disgrace would soon be bandied all over the 
Palace; but still, quickly as such rumours spread 
themselves, he was just a little in advance of the 
news; therefore, he found no difficulty in pro- 
curing a good horse from the Prince’s stables, and 
heedless what construction might be put upon his 
taking it, he mounted and galloped through the 
Park, and out at the gate of the Horse Guards. 

At the moment that Sir Hinckton Moys emerged 
from St. James’s Park into Whitehall, Annie 
stepped into her coach in the Colour Court of St. 
James’s. | 

‘“‘ To Newgate!” she cried. 

“To Newgate!” said Sir Hinckton Moys to 
himself, as he turned his horse’s head towards 
Charing Cross at the same moment. 

The distance from the gate of old St. James's 
Palace to Charing Cross was about the same as 
that from the Horse Guards in Whitehall to the 
corner of the Strand; so that if the coach which 
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conveyed Annie, and the horse which carried Sir 


Hinckton Moys, had happened to go at the same. 


pace, those two implacable foes would have met 
again very much sooner than they expected, at 
the corner of Northumberland House. 

Neither of them knew what the other was 
about. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had heard Annie say that 
she would go to Newgate herself, and free Allan 
Fearon; but he had no idea that the Regent 
would let her do so, or indeed that she had any 
serious intentions on the subject. 

But if Sir Hinckton Moys would have doubted 
Annie’s going to Newgate on that eventful Sunday 
morning, she most certainly would have been slow 
of belief that such was his destination. 

But such was the case. 

Annie, the Countess de Blonde, was on her road 
to Newgate, to ensure the liberation of Allan 
Fearon. 

No. 36.—Dark Woman. 


Sir Hinckton Moys was on his road to the 
prison, to make a last effort for the destruc- 
tion of the innocently accused and condemned 
young lover. 

The horse he was mounted on was fresh and 
fleet, and Moys was a good rider. He went at 
more than double the speed of the coach which 
conveyed Annie from the Palace. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was as far on his way as 
Somerset House, by the time the coach had got 
fairly into the Strand. 

Sir Hinckton Moys drew up at the door of the 
Governor’s house at Newgate, just as Annie’s coach 
went through Temple Bar. 

To dismount, and fling the reins of the horse to 
a boy, who eagerly ran over the way to take them, 
was the work of an instant to Moys; and he then 
executed a knock at the door of the Governors 
house, which at once convinced everybody who 
heard it, that he was some most important visitor. 
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The door was flung wide open, and every possi- 
ble respect was paid to Sir Hinckton Moys; and 
yet, even now, a poor wretch lingered in the cells 
of Newgate, who was an incarnation of virtue, 
compared to this man, who was bowed down to 
the very ground before by the officials of the 


Governor within?” asked Moys, 
haughtily. 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir. This way, if you please, 
sir.” 

He was at once shown into the Governor's 
parlour, and in a few moments that individual 
appeared before him, all smiles and affability. 

“Ah, Sir Hinckton Movs!” he said, ‘ This is, 
indeed, a most unexpected pleasure!” 

“To me likewise, Mr. Governor ; for if any one 
had told me I should have the satisfaction to see 
you this morning, I should have smiled with in- 
credulity.” 

“Then it is something important ?” 

“Well, no, not very. But the Regent must, you 
see, be humoured.” 

* Most undoubtedly.” 

* He places great reliance upon you.” 

“T am greatly honoured.” 

“ And as you know my position with him, of 
course you ean receive what I tell you in the 
most perfect confidence ?” 

‘Oh, perfect, perfect !” 

“The Regent, then, is very anxious that 
nothing should interfere to prevent the execution, 
to-morrow morning, of Allan Fearon.” 

‘My dear Sir Hinckton, nothing shall, nothing 
can, I assure you! He is as safe here as if he 
were at the bottom of a well; and I have already 
given all the necessary orders.” 

“That is right! But the Regent wants me to 
tell you that he is in a little difficulty.” 

“The Regent in a difficulty? His Royal 
Highness the Prince in a difiiculty ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Governor. You think it impossible 
that such should be the case; but if you knew as 
much of Courts asI do, you would no longer think 
80.’ 

“But what?” 

‘TI am about to tell you.” 

T am all attention.” 

“There is a fair lady-— 

* Oh!” 

“ A young girl who, just at present, is high in 
favour with the Regent; and she has taken it into 
her head, and has fixed it there as a matter of 
obstinacy, because she has been opposed, that she 
would get the pardon of this Allan Fearon.” 

“Ha, ha! I see!” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“Well, well! I shall see.” 

‘You shall; for the Regent wishes you so to 
do, and I am the mouth-piece of his wishes and 
words. He has been in a measure compelled to 
pretend to pardon Allan Fearon, in consequence 
of the solicitation of a pretty woman, you see; but 
at the same time, he wants to have him hanged 
to-morrow.” 

“That is certainly a difficulty.” 

“ Just so.” 

‘‘ And what, then, is to be done ?” 

“That I will tell you. You will no doubt re- 
céive an apparently peremptory order from the 
Regent to liberate Allan Fearon.” 
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“Shall I 2?” 

“Yes. But now I will tell you how you will 
act in regard to it.” . 

The Governor shook his head. 

‘You hesitate?” 

“No, no! Go on, Sir Hinckton; I will hear 
you out.” 

“You will, then, pay no attention to the order, 
except to say to the messenger, who will be one 
from the Countess de Blonde, that Allan Fearon 
has already been liberated by an order from the 
Secretary of State.” 

“Flom 1" 

“You comprehend ?” 

“T do, but yet-——"” 

“Yet what ?” 

“Tt is very dangerous. It appears to me that 
I am playing with edged tools with a vengeance, 
and it may all end in something very disastrous 
to me.” 

‘“* How can that be, when you act under the 
direction and by the express desire of the Regent ?” 

** Are you sure of that, Sir Hinckton ?” 

“Sure of it? Why, don’t you know me, and 
who and what I am in the Prince’s household ?” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!” 

“ What on earth is if to me whether this person 
is hanged or not? Do you think I would come 
here, or ever cross the threshold, about him? Not 
I! It is the Regent himself who speaks to you 
through me.” 

“ Then——” 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! came a furious 
knock at the Governor's house door at this 
moment. 

Both the Governor and Sir Hinckton Moys 
started to their feet. 

‘Who is that, Mr. Governor ?” 

‘“‘ The Sheriff, I suppose.” 

“No? By Jove!” 

“Eh ?” 

“ It’s the Countess de Blonde.” 

“ The favourite of the Regent?” 

“Tt is herself.” 

‘‘ And she comes here to—to——” 

“Liberate the prisoner, Allan Fearon. You 
must be firm, or you will make an enemy for life 
of the Prince. Hide me somewhere, at once! 
Quick! Oh, yes! this cupboard! That will 
do! Does it fasten on the inside? No! Con 
found all doors that won't lock both ways!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys had just time to dart into a 
large cupboard that was in the room, and hold the 
door shut, as Annie was announced: 

“The Countess de Blonde,” cried the turnkey, 
who did duty as a footman in the Governor’s house. 

The Governor pushed a chair against the cup- 
board door in which Sir Hinckton Moys had 
taken refuge, and then made a low bow. 

‘Pray take a seat, your ladyship.” 

“Thank you,” said Annie. 

There was a bright flush upon her face, partly 
from the cold air, and partly from the excitement 
she had so recently gone through, and she looked 
very beautiful. 

Annie was wrapped up in a cloak of the most 
costly sable, but her fair hair hung down upon it 
in charming contrast, and adorned the sable with 
a grace that it never had before. : 

‘You are the Governor of Newgate?” she said. 

‘‘T am, my lady.” 
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‘t Read that, then.” 

Annie had in rather a crumpled up state—for she 
had been afraid to part with it fora moment—that 
most important slip of paper on which the Regent 
had written the order for the release of Allan Fearon. 

The Governor had read it, and for a moment he 
hesitated whether he ought not to give it effect, or 
believe in what Sir Hinckton Moys had told him 
in regard to the wishes of the Regent. 

The Governor felt himself in a difficulty. 

‘You comprehend ?” said Annie. 
Fearon is to be liberated at once.” 

“ Yes—I 2 

“‘ Why do you hesitate?” 

The Governor had been revolving matters in bis 
mind. He recollected that Sir Hinckton Moys 
was well known as the confidant and right hand 
man of the Regent; and he thought that, even to 
answer any private purpose of his own, he would 
hardly risk his place, and all its advantages, by 
making use of the Prince’s name in the manner 
he had done, if his authority was not fully equal 
to his assertions. 

So the Governor decided upon obeying the 
directions of Moys; and all the reasoning process 
which induced him so to do would have been 
perfect enough, provided Sir Hinckton Moys had 
still retained the favour of the Regent. 

The Governor never suspected for a moment 
that that favour was already gone, and that Moys 
was playing so desperate a game as he was. 

“‘ What is the matter?” said Annie. ‘ Why do 
you hesitate? What are yon thinking of?” 

‘*T am only surprised, my lady.” 

** Surprised ?” 

“Yes. Because the person to whom this paper 
refers is already free.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes. He is no longer in my custody.” 

‘When was that?” 

* About three or four hours ago.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Oh, yes! An order from my Lord IIchester, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department.” 

“He has done it now!” thought Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as, in the cupboard, he overheard all that 
passed. 

“That is very strange,” said Annie; “ and 
yet——” 

The Governor looked inquiringly at her. 

‘And yet I don’t know. He said he had 
written to Lord Ilchester. Perhaps, after all, it 
was only some delay of office,” 

The Governor bowed. 

‘Very well, sir,” added Annie, as she rose. “ If 
such be the ease, I have no need to trouble you 
further.” 

“It can never be a trouble, my lady, to receive 
the honour of a visit from your ladyship.” 

Annie gave a slight smile—she was too well 
used to compliments of all kinds and descriptions 
to care much for this one. But she had no desire 
to remain any longer in Newgate, and she bade 
the Governor good day. 

She left in his hands,the Regent’s order; but 
something came over her, she knew not what, that 
she would like to have it herself, and she turned 
round to him, when close to the door, saying, 
* Give me the Regent’s order |” 

“Nay, madam. Being once delivered to me, I 
{ancy it is but etiquette that it belongs to me,” 
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“ Give it me, I say!” 

“Madam! When a paper like that is delivered 
to the person to whom it is addressed-—~” 

“Tt is addressed to no one,” 

_“No one ?” 

‘No. Look at it.” 

“Ah! Well! Tobesure! But——” 

‘¢ How dare you dispute with me ?” cried Annie, 
as she snatched the slip of paper out of the hands 
of the Governor. “ Beware, sir, or the Regent 
may hear that of you which willdo you no good.” 

The Governor bit his lip. 

“The Regent seems to be threatening me on all 
sides!” he muttered. 

Annie took no further notice of him, but, witha 
look of some indignation, left the prison, and got 
again into her carriage. 

One of the two footmen who had accompanied 
it stood at the door, as a matter of ceremony, for 
an order where to drive to. 

‘“‘ Martlett’s Court, Bow Street,” said Annie; 
but then almost with the same breath with which 
she gave this order, she said, ‘“* No, no, no!” 

The footman stood with an irresolute, respectful 
look, at the carriage door. 

‘‘No, no! To the Palace!—to the Palace!” 

Bang went the door shut. 

‘‘ Home!” said the footman. 

Off went the carriage back again to St. James’s. 

It had been the firm intention of Annie, when 
she stepped out of the Governor’s parlour at New- 
gate, to go at once to the residence of her sister 
Marian; and so test, while she was abroad, the 
accuracy of the statement which had been made 
to her, that Allan Fearon was, indeed, released 
from prison. 

But second thoughts had come, and Annie had 
considered to what a thousand strange disagreeables 
she might be bringing both herself and Marian, 
by a visit to the humble home, where, of course, 
she was known so well in the days of her poverty 
and her innocence. 


The faces of all the people in the house who - 


knew her, and who would sally out to stare at the 
Regent’s mistress, came before her, and Annie 
shrunk from such a trial. 

‘‘No, no!” she said to herself. “Let Marian 
be happy; and let her and Allan conceal, if they 
please, that I have had anything to do with their 
happiness.” 

It was this idea that decided her; and so she 
missed the knowledge which would at once have 
released Allan, 

If Annie had gone to Martlett’s Court—if she 
had ascended the poor, well-known staircase of that 
house to the attic in the occupation of her sister, 
she would have heard that Allan was still in New- 
gate; and she would still have had time to call 
the power of the Regent into such activity and 
action that Allan must have been freed in spite 
of all his foes, 

But that was not to be. 

The carriage, within half an hour, rolled into 
the Colour Court of St. James’s Palace; and 
Annie told herself that she ought to feel satisfied, 

And yet somehow she was not. There was a 
strong feeling on her mind that all was not we 
and do what she would do, dismiss it she coul 
not. 

Sir Hinckton Moys stepped from out of the 
capacious cupboard in the Governor's parlour at 
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Newgate, with an ill-concealed air of truamph on | side of the wounded Laura Adams, she thought 


his face. 

‘‘That will do,” he said. 

“You have heard,” said the Governor, “ that 
I have obeyed your direction.” 

“You have, and all is well. You will further 
oblige the Regent by saying nothing of all this to 
any one; and you will, too, still further oblige 
him by denying all access to the prisoner from 
without the walls of Newgate.” 

** Tt shall be so.” 

“Good day, then! Iam quite sure the day is 
not far distant when you will reap some most 
substantial reward for this compliance with the 
wishes of his Royal Highness.” 

The Governor now bade Sir Hinckton Moys 
good day cordially enough; but, like Annie, the 
Countess de Blonde, he, too, felt an uncomfortable 
sensation, as though there was something amiss 
which he could not exactly comprehend. 

It was getting late in the day now on that 
most eventful Sunday, and Allan Fearon had no 
difficulty in counting the minutes, even, which 


only seemed to intervene between him and a} 


shameful and terrible death. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 


THE DARK WOMAN WATCHES BY THE SIDE OF 
THE WOUNDED LAURA ADAMS. 


A FEELING of great anguish and despair began to 
creep over the mind of the Dark Woman, as the 
day slowly drew towards its close, and still no 
change for the better took place in the appearance 
of the wounded woman, whom she tended with a 
care as if her own life depended upon the first 
word she should speak. 

The fog hati cleared off from London about 
the hour of one; but at that season of the year 
the days were brief, and the darkness of the 
evening began to creep over all things; and still, 
beyond now and then a low moan, no sound had 
testified that life still lingered in the heart of Laura 
Adams. 

And now, the Dark Woman wished that Asto- 
rath had been alive; for although she had des- 
pised his pretended supernatural powers, yet she 
knew that he had been a good chemist; and she 
thought he might have known of some powerful 
remedy which would have raised the latent ener- 
gies of life in the dying woman. 

Again and again she repaired to the laboratory 
of the dead astrologer, and looked with avidity at 
the variously coloured compounds that were in 
many bottles. 

“ Oh,” she cried, * if I could tell which one of 
these would rouse life’s dormant powers, even for 
nr brief minute, how gladly would I administer 
1 : 
But she had no such knowledge; and she 
dreaded to institute any experiments, which, for 
all she knew, might have the effect of only bring- 
ing about the catastrophe which would put an end 
to all her hopes at once. 

Those hopes, though, were getting very dim 
and indistinct, as hour after hour passed on. 

At length it came to be past eight o'clock at 

ight; and as the Dark Woman sat by the bed- 


she saw, by the light of an oil-lamp that was in 
the room, the change of death settling over the 
face. 

The Dark Woman uttered a cry of dismay. 

““ No! no!” she said. ‘ Oh, live—if it be but 
for a moment—live to tell me of my child! [I 
will forgive all that you may have done, if you will 
but speak to me!” 

All was still. 

“She is dead—dead—dead!” said the Dark 
Woman, “ Allis over! She is dead!” 

The expression of the face of the wounded 
woman certainly was such as to warrant Linda 
de Chevenaux in believing that her spirit had 
fled, although such was not the case. 

For a few minutes the Dark Woman seemed to 
be completely prostrated with the feeling that 
death had indeed closed those lips for ever, through 
which she had hoped to hear the words that would 
have ended all her torturing anxieties. 

Then she rose, and with a deep sigh, she went 
to a small table that was close to the fire-place, 
and took from it a little hand-mirror. 

“T will be sure,” she said—‘ I will be quite 
sure before I give up this dreary watch.” 

She held the hand-mirror close to the lips of 
Laura Adams, and she watched the surface of the 
bright glass. 

Yes, there was a film upon it. 

‘She breathes!” said the Dark Woman. ‘She 
breathes still! Oh, if there should still be hope!” 

Another hour passed away, and all was still. 
Then two hours more. It was past eleven o’clock, 
and the whole house—the whole neighbourhood— 
the whole city, seemed as if only inhabited by the 
dead, so still was everything. 

Then the Dark Woman suddenly checked upon 
her own lips a cry of surprise, mingled with 
hopeful gratification. 

The wounded Laura Adams had opened her 
eyes. 

There was a terrible look about those eyes. 
They seemed as if they saw everything, but 
comprehended nothing : as if they reflected images, 
but: held no connexion with the brain beyond 
them. 

They looked like dead eyes. 

But they had opened. 

There was hope in that. Surely now the time 
had come when, if anything was to be gathered 
from that compressed, and, perchance, tortured 
brain, it would be gained now. 

The Dark Woman knelt down by the side of 
the bed. 

She was going now to try her last plan. 

She was going to throw away her last hope. 

She placed her lips close to the ear of the dying 
woman. 

“Laura Adams ! 
Adams !” 

There was a low, moaning sound in reply. It 
was a faint attempt to articulate. , 

“She hears me!—she hears me!” cried the 
Dark Woman. “Oh, she hears me!” j 

For a few moments, in the deliriam—for it 
amounted to such—of her joy, the Dark Woman 
could not speak. p ' 

Then she recovered sufficiently again to whisper 
the words in the ear of Laura—“ Laura Adams! 
Laura Adams! Laura Adams!” 


Laura Adams! Laura 
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The attempt to articulate came again, and more 
strongly than before. 

“Speak! speak!—oh, speak!” cried the Dark 
Woman. 

There was now a sound, something between 
a sob and a moan, and the wounded woman 
spoke. 

“Here! Here! Here!” 

“Yes, yes! Oh, tell me! Now, or never! Tell 
me! Speak! Truth—truth—truth! I implore 
you to speak !” 

“Here! Here! Here!” 

‘“‘The child of Linda de Chevenaux—the child 
of the Prince of Wales, and of Linda de Chevenaux, 
of Dover Court—where is it ? What became of it ? 
Speak! speak!” 

“ Pardon !—oh, pardon !” 

“Yes! Full, and complete.” 

“Oh, heaven!” 

‘‘ Speak! or such torments as the mind of man 
may not conceive, shall be yours.” 

“The child—the child! I took it—I took it!” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“T thought that—that——” 

“That what?” 

“Tt would be to me fortune—fortune ; but 
when I wrote to him——” 

“To the Prince ?” 

“Yes. No notice was taken. I was then put 
into prison, because I waited for him once, and 
tried to speak to him.” 

‘ Go on! go on!” 

“ Mercy! oh, mercy !” 

“ You shall have mercy—abundant mercy ; but 
you must tell all. As you tell, so will you be 
judged! Speak—oh, speak !” 

“ Are you an angel or a fiend ?” 

“ Ask not, but speak. What of the child— 
of Linda de Chevenaux’s child?” ~ 

“‘ They put me in prison. I tried to speak to 
him, and forced my way through the guard ; but 
they put me in prison. For three weary months I 
lay there.” 

*‘ But the child—the child ?” 

“T found it again—poor, and almost starving, 
and I kept it for revenge; and Linda de Cheve- 
naux was gone I knew not where.” 

“ Heed her not—heed her not! Speak of the 
child.” 

“J wrote again—I got others to write—but 
there was no answer; and then I thought to see 

“Varley, the valet, but they told me he had fled, 
and no one knew where to find him.” 

“ And then—and then?” cried the Dark Wo- 
man. ‘ What then ?” 

“ T deserted the child. I became desperate, and 
left it in the open street to starve, or to live as 
chance directed !” 

“ Wretch! fiend of a woman!” cried the Dark 
Woman, as she shook the dying Laura Adams to 
and fro violently. 

“ Where was that? when was that ?” 

‘Years ago—years ago. You know when it 
was.” 

‘¢ No, tell me all—tell me all.” 

“ J will—I will! There was a man who had 
promised to make me his wife; but he deceived 
me likewise; and I was mad and desperate, and 
cared not what I did. I dared not seek my mo- 
ther, for she would have asked me for the child, 
There was a handkerchief—a handkerchie-—-” 


“ You pause—you pause! Say on, if you have 
any hope of merecy—say on!” 

“The handkerchief belonged to him—to the 
man who promised that he would make me his 
wife. It was his, and I wrapped it round the 
neck of the child. I thought it might bring him 
into trouble, since he had deceived me—since it 
had his name upon it. I knowno more! There 
was a man who was a river pirate—l became his 
slave and victim! I know no more! Death is 
upon me!” 

“ Yet a moment—yet a moment!” cried the 
Dark Woman. “ Did you never hear—did you 
never strive to hear the fate of Linda de Cheve- 
naux’s child? You must know more—you do 
know more! This is all insufficient—a deserted 
child, and there an end! Speak, woman!” 

‘‘ T know no more—I knowno more! There is 
a cold feel at my heart!” 

‘Oh, mockery! mockery! This is mockery! 
Has it all but-come to this? All efforts—all dan- 
gers—all crimes—has it all come but to this, 
that the child was flung upon the world to perish ?. 
Woman, woman, you lie! It wasnotso! It was 
murder! You killed the child!” 

‘“‘ No, no, no!” 

“ Tt‘ is known you did kill the child!” 

‘‘ Ah, now I know that you are a fiend, for one 
of heaven’s angels would not say so! I am 
dying! There is a sea of mist about me!” 

“ And ail is lost!” cried the Dark Woman, as 
she held up her hands above her head. ‘ What 
is this information? Nothing—nothing—nothing ! 
Speak again, woman! How could you injure the 
man who had injured you, by deserting another’s 
child to perish ?” 

“ The boy might die, and he might be accused 
of the deed. His name was on that handker- 
chief.” 

“ What name?” 

“ Allan Fearon.” 

The shriek that the Dark Woman gave 
awakened the echoes of that dreary house. Binks, 
in a dreamy and half intoxicated sleep, heard it, 
and started to his feet. ‘The girl who enacted the 
part of the page Felix, clasped her hands to her 
ears to shut out the terrible sound; and with an 
awfully echoing cry at that moment Laura Adams 
breathed her last. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK PAYS A VISIT TO 
MARIAN, 


THE clocks of London in that dreary winter air 
struck the hour of twelve, as those two cries, the 
one of despair, the other of death, echoed through 
Astorath’s the astrologer’s house in Soho. 

At the same moment, too, that the last sounds 
of that midnight hour died away upon the night 
air, a horseman trotted slowly through the old 
market of Covent Garden; and passing down the 
short bit of Russell Street, he turned into Bow 
Street, and drew up at the narrow-arched entrance 
to Martlett’s Court. 

The streets were very silent and deserted—the 
thaw, which had succeeded the great frost, was 
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making rapid progress; but the air was wonder- 
fully chill and raw. 

The horseman dismounted, and drawing more 
closely around him the ample cloak in which he 
“was enveloped, he glanced around him for a few 
moments to see if he were observed, and then he 
led the horse after him up the narrow paved 
entrance to the court. 

This horseman was none other than our old ac- 
quaintance Sixteen-stringed Jack; and the cause 
of his appearance in London at such an hour on 
Sunday night, may be gathered from his short 
communings with himself, as he thus made his 
way, with the bridle of his horse thrown over his 
arm, towards the wider portion of old Martlett’s 
Court. 

““T can hardly believe it true,” he said; “and 
yet there it was, as plain as print could make it, 
in the evening Cowrant, that Allan Fearon was 
tried, convicted, and condemned for a robbery, 
and was about to be hanged on Monday morning. 
Good heaven! it will kill that poor girl, Marian 
Gray! - How misfortune after misfortune has come 
upon her! First her sister, then Allan! From my 
heart I pity her!” 

Jack looked carefully around him when he ar- 
rived at the wide portion of the court, and seeing 
no one, he tied the bridle of the horse to the 
raillings of one of the houses; and then giving the 
creature a pat or two on the neck to signify to it 
that it was to be quiet and await his coming, he 
went up to the door of the house in which he knew 
Marian resided. 

We have before said that this house was so 
densely occupied in every room that no one took 
the trouble to fasten the outer door ; and the stair- 
case became like those attached to houses let out 
in suites of chambers—common to any one who 
chose to ascend it. 

It would be impossible to intrude into any 
apartment without finding an occupant. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack knew this well, and his 

object was to see Marian, and gather from her 
own lips the story of Allan’s persecution, with the 
hope that it might not be yet too late to do some- 
_ thing to save him. 
/ Of course Jack could not forget the conversa- 
~ tion he had overheard in the house of the Dark 
Woman in Soho; and from the moment that ac- 
cident at Hampstead had shown him the report 
in the newspaper of what had happened to Allan, 
he felt assured that he owed it all to the machina- 
tions of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The house was perfectly quiet, and Sixteen- 
stringed Jack felt his way very carefully up the 
stairs, and as light as foot could fall, reached the 
attics. 

He knew well the door of those two which had 
been in the occupation of the two sisters, Marian 
and Annie; and tapping lightly, so as to give no 
idea of alarm, he hoped that Marian would hear, 
bai speak to him, if it were but through the key- 

ole. 

But in answer to the repeated tappings of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack at the door, there was no 
reply. The door, however, was fast, and Jack 
could only come to the conclusion that late as the 
hour was, and inclement the night, Marian was 
from home. 

This was perplexing. He had ridden in from 
Hampstead within one hour of being possessed of 


the intelligence of Allan’s danger. It was past 
twelve o’clock; and in less than eight hours the 
innocent Fearon would be brought out to die a 
public spectacle of the judicial murder of an 
innocent man. 

“What shall I do?” said Jack. ‘ Where can 
she be? I don’t seem as if I could try to do any- 
thing until I have seen her.” 

Jack slowly descended the staircase again, and 
issued out into the court. He stood by his horse 
irresolutely, and knew not how to act; but as he 
did so, he saw a flitting shivering figure make its 
appearance from the narrow entrance leading from 
Bow Street. 

There was a something in the outline of this 
figure which Jack thought he recognised, and he 
called out in a tone of inquiry, that was likewise 
not likely to be one of alarm. 

“Marian, Marian, is that you, who are abroad 
at such an hour ?” 

It was Marian. She uttered a cry, and flew 
towards him. It was the first hopeful sound that 
had passed her lips now for many an hour. She 
seemed to feel that she was not wholly deserted 
and hopeless, now that there was one near her 
whom she knew to be a friend, although his power 
of assisting her assumed no definite form. 

She burst into tears, and they relieved her over- 
charged heart. ‘They were the first she had shed 
since hope began to die away of Allan’s liberation. 

‘Oh, save him, save him!” she cried, “ or tell 
me how to save him! You know—you must feel 
that he is innocent! It is of Allan Fearon I 
speak.” 

‘Calm yourself,” said Jack. “It is of him I 
come to speak to you. What is allthis? I have 
read, by the merest accident in the world, about 
the condemnation of that young man, who, I am 
convinced, is as innocent of any crime as you 
are.” 

“ He is innocent—he is innocent! But his life 
is sought from motives of revenge. Oh, I felt that 
ill would come of it. It is that bad man, Sir 
Hinckton Moys, who has contrived all this.” 

‘“‘ Whatever it is,” said Jack, ‘‘ I’ve not the least 
doubt about that ; but I want to know it all, andI 
see you are shivering with cold.” 

“T have been to Newgate.” 

fou then you have seen him? What says 
he ” 

‘“‘ No, they would not let me; and yet you know, 
Jack, I am his wife.” 

‘‘T did not know it,” said Jack; “but since you 
tell me go, and they will not let you into Newgate 
on this the last night, I am convinced there is 
something unusual about the whole transaction. 
Tell me all about it, then, as quickly as you can. 
I do not know, for a moment, if I can do anything ; 
but, in order that I may know if I can or not, tell 
me all.” 

‘Come in, then—come in! You are the father 
of my old friend Lucy, so come into the house, 
and I will tell you all.” ” 4 

“You are safe enough with me, my girl,” said 
Sixteen-stringed Jack. “I’ve ridden in from 
Hampstead to try arid serve you—not to add to 
your griefs.” oy : 

Jack was glad that Marian should propose to 
enter the house, for he saw that she was suffering 
intensely from the cold. She had the key of her 
rooms with her, and a small fire, which still 


smouldered on the hearth, had kept the chill 
atmosphere somewhat at bay. 

Marian then related to Sixteen-stringed Jack 
all that she knew of the case as against Allan, 
together with the exertions she had made to 
procure his release, and the promises she had 
received from Annie to that effect, ending by 
informing him of the letter she had sent to Annie 
only that morning, to let her know that Allan 
was still in prison, notwithstanding she had 
pledged herself to his release. 

Jack heard her out in silence, and then he shook 
his head. 

“There is some fearful villany on foot here,” he 
said, ‘‘and I hardly know what to do. It isa 
desperate chance to try and rescue a prisoner, but, 
were there any hope of it, I would gladly risk my 
own life to do so.” 

* “Then all hope is over!” said Marian. 

“JT don’t know—I don’t know! I have a 
strange thought about me that there is one who 
even yet has sufficient influence to save him. 
There is in London a most mysterious person, who 
comes and goes wherever it may piease her. She 
seems to have the entree of the Palace and the ear 
of the Regent—she seems to command the services 
and attention of my Lord Ilchester, the Secretary 
of State; and I am credibly informed that she 
goes in and out of Newgate at her good will and 
pleasure.” 

“ Ah! who is this person ?” 

“‘ She is called the Dark Woman; and I feel 
perfectly sure she is mixed up with the intrigues 
of Sir Hinckton Moys, and the pretended predic- 
tions of one Astorath, who is said to be an as- 
trologer, and who resides in Frith Street, Soho. 
I do not know why or how it is, but for the last 
hour, commencing very strangely at the very 
moment I heard the clock strike, I seemed to feel 
that this person would aid in the liberation of 
Allan Fearon.” 

“Oh, I will go to her—I will fly to her at 
once !” 

‘No, let me do that. It may not be the safest 
thing in the world for any one to do; for sheis wild 


and revengeful, and full of strange plots, conni- } 


vances, and snares; butas I tell you, I feel an im- 
pulse to goto her. It is a desperate chance, but 
the danger is imminent, Rest here, Marian, and if 
I live I will be back to you in one hour and a half 
from this time.” 

*‘T cannot thank you as I ought,” said Marian ; 
“and Iam too selfish to ask you not to run any 
risks for me and for Allan—this is such a matter 
of life or death. His existence hangs on so few 
hours that I dare not—I cannot refuse any 
proffered aid at any sacrifice |” 

** Heed that not—heed that not. I’m generally 
well able to take care of myself, and I dare say I 
shall succeed in doing so in this instance; only 
let me beg of you not to come out into the cold 
air of this early morning. It will go near to kill 
you. Rest in what peace you may till I come 


back to you; and be assured that you are doing, 


and I am doing, all we can.” 


“ Go then, dear friend, ; and if you should fail, | 


I will, despite all obstacles, seek my sister once 


again, and I will know if she really wish to save. 


him, or if those around her have deceived her.” 
“Be it so,” said Jack. ‘' Farewell for the 
present !” 
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Sixteen-stringed Jack hastily descended to the 
court, and when he reached it he saw the watch- 
man standing opposite his horse and holding up a 
lantern to the creature’s face as if it were the first 
time he had ever seen such an animal. 

“Well, my friend,” said Jack, “‘when you're 
satisfied with your examination of my horse, I 
have a desire to mount him and be off.” 

‘Fem !” said the watchman in a very slow and 
prolix manner; “I’ve been considering it’s my 
duty when I sees a ’oss in a court as isn’t a 
thoroughfare for ’osses, to take him up.” | 

“Tn the meantime,” said Jack, “my good 
fellow, you'll get out of my way; and if you like 
to follow me as I lead the horse into Bow Street, 
I will give you some excellent advice as I go, 
for I have no time to stand here and give it to 
you.” 

“Eh?” said the watchman. “ What do you 
mean? It strikes me now——Stop, stop! Where 
are you going? Don’t be off in that kind of way, 
for I’ve nearly made up my mind to take you up, 
and the ’oss too.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack had quickly untied the 
bridle of his horse from the iron railing, and was 
about to lead it down the narrow entry into Bow 
Street, when a thought struck him, why he 
hardly knew, that it would go out the other way 
by little Russell Street opposite Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Acting upon this impulse, Jack turned his horse’s 
head abruptly in the other direction, to the great 
discomfiture of the watchman, who nearly got his 
toes trodden upon in the process. 

“Stop, stop! Hilloa! Hoy! Where are you 
going now? You said you were going into Bow 
Street, and you came that way !” 

““My good fellow,” said Jack, “T will give you 
that good piece of advice I promised you.” 

“What may it be?” 

‘To mind your own business, and let me go 
about mine.” 

Jack and his horse had both passed the watch- 
man, who then, at once, began to spring his 
rattle; but it would have been well for him had 


he waited a moment or two longer before creating {| — 


so sudden an uproar; for Jack’s horse was startled 
at the noise immediately behind him in that quiet 
place, and struck out his hind feet with a ve- 
hemence. that doubled the watchman up like a 
foot-rule, and sent him with an alarming bump 
against one of the street doors, that must have 
awakened most uneasy sensations in the inha- 
bitants of the house. 

“* Fool,” said Jack, “you have brought this 
mischief on yourself. Did you think that a man 


| like me was to be stopped by your folly ?” 


“Murder !” shouted the watchman. ‘“ Come 
on, come on, and you'll have him! He’s going 
out the other way! Murder! Help!” 

“Ah!” cried Jack; “my instincts, then, have 
not deceived me. There was some nice little 
ambuscade, if appears, in Bow Street.” 

Jack and his horse were in Little Russell Street 
in another moment, and without halting the 
creature for a moment, Jack sprung to his back. 

“Off, and away!” he said. ‘I don't think 
they'll catch us now.” 

Jack turned to the left, which brought him into 
Drury Lane. The route he meant to take then 
was to the left again; but he thought it prudent 
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not to do so at present, for he had no wish to 
reach the house in Soho, where he hoped to find 
or to hear something of the Dark Woman, with a 
hue and cry at his heels. 

Turning then abruptly to the right, instead of 
the left, the highwayman passed another watch- 
man, who flung his bludgeon at him. Jack 
checked his horse for a moment, and struck down 
this man with the handle of the heavy riding- 
whip, which he had hanging by one of the holsters 
of his saddle. This was the work of a moment; 
and although the horse fell back on his haunches 
nearly, by the sudden check, it soon darted forward 
again in fuller career. 

There were loud shouts now from persons in 
Little Swallow Street, and clatter of horses’ hoofs. 

“Stop him! Stop him! A highwayman! 
Watch! Watch! Stop him! A large reward! 
A highwayman! A highwayman!” 

A sudden thought came to Jack's mind. 

“T will foil them yet,” he said. 

Even as he spoke, he stopped his horse; and 
stooping low in the saddle, he crossed the pave- 
ment with it, and at a slow and steady walk entered 
the narrow-arched entrance of Russell Court. 

Jack knew perfectly well that there were two 
routes, either of which would lead him out of 
Russell Court into Bridges Street beyond; and he 
hoped that either of those would suffice to take 
him clear of his foes. 

Such was the case; for the officers, who con- 
gregated at the Bow Street entrance to Martlett’s 
Court, and whose presence there had been wholly 
caused by notice given by the watchman that 
there was a horse in the court, ran exactly after 
him, Jack, in the only route they thought he had 
taken. 

But they were not close enough to him to notice 
his departure from that route. 

The watchman, who had been knocked down 
by Jack in Drury -Lane, was confused by the 
blow; but he was loud in his vociferations that 
‘There he goes !—there he goes down the lane!” 

Jack was safe from pursuit. 

The officers passed the end of Russell Court, just 
as he quietly emerged into Bridges Street. 

All was still in that street; but Jack would not 
gallop his horse, lest its footsteps should be heard. 
He quietly walked it right through old Covent 
Garden Market, which was at that time such a 
curious collection of ancient and dilapidated stails, 

The moment, however, that he had fairly placed 
the market between himself and his foes, Jack 
clapped spurs to his horse, and set off at a rapid 
trot towards Soho. 

It was now about two o'clock in the morning, 
and poor Allan Fearon was still in the condemned 
cell at Newgate; and believing, in good truth, 
that he had but six hours more to live. 

Oh, how terrible were the feelings of that in- 
nocent man, within the dreary walls of the cell! 

Not knowing anything of what was going on 
without—having no means of becoming aware of 
all that his Marian was doing for his safety, and 
of how cruelly she was foiled by the machinations 
of Sir Hinckton Moys—well might Allan Fearon 
believe, at times, that he was alike deserted by 
heaven and by man. 

The . exceptional order, too, of the Governor, 
incited thereto by Sir Hinckton Moys, that no one 
was to be allowed to see the condemned man, ag- 
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gravated his miseries ; for it seemed to him more 
terrible to die deprived even of the consolation of 
bidding farewell to her whom he loved so ten- 
derly. 

There came upon Allan’s ears a confused knock- 
ing noise, about two o’clock on that Monday morn- 
ing. 

He was in a partial doze when he first heard it, 
and it startled him awake. 

It was the setting up, in front of Newgate, of 
the scaffold, on which it was intended he was to 
die. 

Oh, dreadful sound ! 

After that, what sleep could visit the eyes of 
that unfortunate ? 

Poor Allan was not a favourite, in one sense, 
with the prison officials, because he protested still 
his innocence. 

To be sure, the chaplain told him how wrong 
that was, because since he had been found guilty 
by the jury, why of course guilty he must be; but 
Allan did not see the force of the reasoning, and 
so was looked upon as rather a hardened male- 
factor. 

Hour after hour now passed away, and not the 
smallest ray of hope seemed to remain in the 
heart of the condemned. 

Alas! poor Allan ! : 

But had he never heard that the darkest hour 
of night is always that which precedes the dawn, 
and that when hope seems to be engulphed and 
swallowed up in the wild waves of despair, it is 
but that it may emerge with redoubled lustre? 

Even at that very time when Allan thought 
himself completely deserted, and that not the 
smallest expectation of his being saved from the 
fearful fate before him could exist, events were 
occurring which were to alter the whole current of 
his existence. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. : 


THE DARK WOMAN MAKES AN ALLIANCE WITH 
SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK. 


FrirH STREET, Soho, was profoundly still when 
Jack rode up to the door of the astrologer’s house. 

That house, too, closely shut up as it was, with 
its grimy windows, and its cold desolate look, 
seemed to be so completely plunged in gloom and 
silence, as more to resemble some receptacle for 
the dead, than a mansion in which so many terrible 
scenes of human life and passion had been enacted. 

We must perforce leave Jack at the door for a 
brief space, while we once more conduct the reader 
to that chamber in which Laura Adams had 
breathed her last. 

The Dark Woman had heard a name uttered 
which had so completely appalled her—which had 
created so awful a revulsion of feeling in her 
heart and brain, that for the time she had lost all 
power of thought and action. 

That fearful cry which echoed through the 
house, and which spread so much alarm and con~ 
aternation among the dependants of the Dark 
Woman, sufficiently testified to the effect which 
the revelation of Laura Adams had had upon 
her. 

Allan Fearon! 
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That was, then, the name which had been given 
to the deserted child! 

Oh, terrible disclosure! 

Like a flash of the most brilliant lightning amid 
the darkest gloom that the face of nature could 
exhibit, there came over the mind of the Dark 
Woman all the truth, 

The man she had persecuted—him whom she 
had sold to the destroyer; the life she had played 
with as though it were a thing of no account, 
except as an article of traffic,—that life, then, 
belonged to the very son whom she had sought, 


amid such toil, such peril, such suffering, and 
such crime. 

No wonder that the shock was too much for 
her at the moment. 

After, then, uttering that one terrible cry, the 
Dark Woman fell to the floor, by the side of the 
bed, on which lay the dead Laura Adams; and it 
seemed as if it would be a doubtful question which 
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of those still forms had most of the remains of life 


| within it. 


It was the young girl who played the part of 
the page Felix who first made her way to that 
chamber of death. 

‘Oh, lady !—ob, mistress!” she cried. ‘ What 
bas happened? What dreadful sight is this ?” 

She thought the Dark Woman was dead; and 
cold, and harsh, and sometimes cruel as she had 
been to her, this young girl had a certain affection 
for the Dark Woman, that prompted her to a~ 
feeling of great grief at the thought that she was 
no more; and she wrung her hands, and sobbed 


‘aloud, as she called upon her to speak to her. 


“Oh, no, no!” she cried; “you cannot surely 
die in this way, and no one to kill you!” 

To all appearance the Dark Woman had indeed 
come to the end of that terrible career, which had 
been so relentless that it had neither spared youth 


nor innocence; and yet it was strange that she 
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had secured the affections of even one human | 
being, who was prepared to shed tears for her de- 
cease. 

“No, no!” cried Felix. ‘You are not dead! 
Speak to me—speak to me! I will not believe 
that you are dead, for I seeno wound; and I have 
always thought that some one would kill you, but 
there is no one here who could do the deed.” 

The Dark Woman moved not--spoke not. It 
seemed as if the very ecko of that fearful cry 
within the chambers of her brain had beea more 

‘than sufficient to submerge her intellect, and even 
life itself, 

Then, while the girl was wringing her hands, 
and scarcely daring to think of cafling for aid, 
the door, which had swung shut, was thrust 
open, and Binks appeared upon the threshold of 
the room. 

Never had he, in all his life, heard a cry which 
had alarmed him so much as that one which had 
come from the lips of the Dark Woman, when 
the dying Laura Adams had pronounced the name 
of Allan Fearon. 

“What now?” he cried. ‘ What is all this?” 

The girl sprang to her feet, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of alarm. 

“What is the matter, I say?” added Binks; 
“and what bas happened ?” 

“‘ Alas! alas! I know not—-I know not!” 

Binks glanced from the Dark Woman to the 
bed, on which lay the body of Laura Adams, and 
then back again to the apparently lifeless body of 
his imperious mistress, and it was evident that the 
whole transaction was beyond his power of reflec- 
tion. 

‘*‘ What does it mean?” he said. 
it all mean? Who has killed her?” 
~ “No one. No one could kill her,” cried the 
page. ‘She was alone with this woman, who 
you see is dead. Ch, what a terrible thing is a 
dead face! I never looked on it before, but I 
know and feel that that is one. She was here 
alone, and commanded that no one should ap- 
proach her’; but I heard a cry—oh, such a ery!” 

“Andso did I,” said Binks. “I don’t mind 
most things in a usual way, but I don’t want to 
hear that cry again. Who knows that she’s dead, 
though? Perhaps it’s a what do you call it ?” 

“What?” asked the page, eagerly. 

* A swound,” said Binks. 

The page uttered a cry of delight. There was | 
hope in Binks’s supposition that perhaps a swodn, 
that only looked like death, held in its grasp the 
faculties of the Dark Woman. 

Binks stepped right into the room, and as he | 
passed the bed on which lay Laura Adams, he 
gave his head a,jerk towards her, saying, ‘That's | 
a dead ‘un, and no mistake.” 

He then lifted the Dark Woman carefully from 
the floor, and with difficulty placed her in a 
chair, for her limbs were rigid; but there was alook , 
upon her face, which proclaimed that life still | 
remained. 

“ Oh, he 
more terriblé to look upon than the dead.” 

“Well,” said Binks, *shejdon’t look just right, 
but she isn’t dead, after all. Look at her eyes.” 

“Tt dare not!” 

“ Stuff—stuff! What is it you give to female 
women when they take to kicking in this here 
way ?” 


‘¢ What does 


| 
nl” cried Felix. ‘ That taco is | 
"| 

| 


“* Ah, yes!” cried Felix—* in her dressing-room 
there is a stimulant which she takes at times, 
when cold shudders pass over ber. She has told 


| me, then, that people stand upon her grave. I will 


fetch it.” 

** Do,” said Binks; “ but what you means by 
a stummilant, 1 don't know. Can-you carry it, 
little ‘un ?” 

** Oh, yes—it’s in a small bottle.” 

“Why couldn’t you say, then, it was some- 
thing to drink, at once? 1 shouldn’t mind a drop 
of it myeelf, if it’s strong and good! Howdoyou 
feel now, my Jady, eh ?”’ 

The Dark Woman’s eyes were wide open, and 
fixed on vacancy. It was evident, though, that 
she was making powerful efforts to articulate; 
but they were of no avail, and she could only utter 
some vague and incoherent sounds, which made 
Binks shake his head, for he could make nothing 
of them, 

‘*T wonder what language that is, now,” he 
said. “ I suppose it means something, if one was 
a foreigner, and happened to know it.” 

The Dark Woman, then, by a great effort, 
raised her right arm; and, with her outstretched 
finger, she made, what seemed to Binks, various 
eccentric movements in the air. She was trying 
to shape letters so as to express some meaning ; 
but as Binks’s education had not got the length of 
writing, they were all lost upon him, 

“Well, I never!” he said. ‘* What can she be 
at now? Hilloa, my lady! Cheer up! Never 
say die! And here comes the stummilant !” 

With fleet footsteps the page reappeared in the 
room. 

“ Here, here, Binks! Some few drops of this 
in water may restore her.” 

“Water?” said Binks, with an expression of 
intense disgust. ‘* What’s the use of water, I 
wonder, except abont once a month to give your 
face arinse? If it’s good for anything, it’s better 
without any more water. They always puts 
enough in liquor now-a-days! Now, my lady, 
here you are! It seems stiflish, by the smell of 
it!” 

Binks, without any further ceremony, decanted 
into the mouth of the Dark Woman a good third 
of the contents of the vial which the page had 
brought from her dressing-room. The stimulant 
was a strong one; and perhaps, after all, in the 
state to which the Dark Woman had been thrown 
by the fearful intelligence she had heard, some 
such powerful means of producing a physical re- 


| action was required. 


A strong spasm shook her frame, and for a few 


_moments she seemed to gasp for breath. Then a 


gush of tears came from her eyes—they were the 
first she had shed for many a year~and with 


them, the rigid, death-like swoon seemed to pass 


away; but with it, too, passed away a portion of 
the recollection of the events of that night and 
early morning. 

She clasped her hands together, and with sighs 
and tears, spoke in a low, moaning voice. 

“Oh, what a dream!—ob, what a dream! 
Was ever mortal brain tortured by suck a dream? 
Better to die—better to die, than have such terrors 
conjured up in sleep !” 

‘« Sleep ?” cried the page. 

“‘ She thinks it’s sleep,” said Binks. 

*¢ Oh, mercy, mercy!” added the Dark Woman. 
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Let me never close my eyes in sleep again, if 


fiends are to whisper such horrors tome! Where 
am 1? wheream I? What isall this?” 
‘Madam, madam!” said the page; ‘look 


about you, and think. ‘Think for a moment, and 
you will remember that it is no dream.” 

‘* Not a bit of it, my lady,” said Binks. ‘ Not 
but what I’ve had ugly dreams enough, myself, 
now and then. I’ve dreamt of being as dry as 
dust, and a river of brandy close at hand, and I 
couldn’t get at it!” 

The Dark Woman sprung to her feet. She 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and then above 
her head, and she screamed again, in the agony of 
returning recollection. 

“ She’s a comin’ it agin!” said Binks, 

“Oh, no, no! Mistress, dear mistress, do not 
give way to these strange terrors. You are at 
home—recollect you areathome. See! see!—you 
know the room—the fire—the window—that old 
cabinet! That bed do you not see? On it lies 
that wounded woman that was brought to the 
house this morning. Do you not remember, dear 
mistress? The doctor visited her blindfolded, too. 
And you watched by her, and said none should 
disturb you. Oh, be calm—be calm, and remem- 
ber all this, and that you are at home, with those 
who will love you, and serve you.” 

As the page spoke, the Dark Woman glanced 
at the different articles she enumerated; and then, 
with another cry, but not nearly so fierce or wild 
as those which had preceded it, she flew to the 
bedside, and gazed earnestly in the face of Laura 
Adams. 

‘* Dead! dead!” she cried. 

“ Oh, there’s no doubt about that!” said Binks. 

“ Oh, what would I not give to hear you speak 
again, and yet too much have you already said! 
No, no! I must not say that—I will not say 
that; for if Allan Fearon be my son, I will yet 
save him or perish with him! Help, help! Speak 
to ma, some one! <As yet, my brain is strangely 
confused. Is it not Allan Fearon who is to die? 
What is the time? What is to-day? Speak to 
me, some of you, while I hold my brain, lest it 
burst into frenzy!” 

She clasped her hands forcibly on each side of 
her heart; and the page, although shrinking with 
terror from her looks, spoke to her: ‘‘ Madam, my 
lady—it is Sunday night, or rather Monday morn- 
ing.” 

“The hour — the hour?” 
Woman. 

‘It may be half-past two,” said Binks. 

“So late?—so late? Oh, what shall I do? 
Whither shall I fly to save him? To Ilchester 
—that proud, treacherous lord? No, no! He 
will laugh at my despair; and yet I must save 
him, for he has but a few short hours to liye! 
To Newgate—to Newgate! I will bear him from 
the cell, if I have to reach him stone by stone! 
No, no; they will but mock me! Ob, misery— 
misery! and I have sold this precious life, as 
though it were a bauble that could be replaced ‘in 
any jnoment on the highway! Ah! I have it 
now! How my brain whirls that I did not think 
of it! The Regent—the Regent! The Regent 
shall save him! The mother of Allan Fearon 
will appeal to his father !” 

At this moment, both Binks and the page 
started into attitudes of listening. 


cried the Dark 


The clear tinkle of the concealed bell at the 
door of Astorath’s house sounded upon their ears, 

‘*‘ There is some one,” said the page. 

“T heard it, too,” said Binks. 

“Oh, what folly—what folly !” cried the Dark 
Woman. “ How wretched, base, and mean appear 
now all the trickeries of this place! Mealities in 
their shuddering horror transcend the wildest 
fictions of this house! I will see no one—listen 
tonoone! Send them from my door with con- 
tempt, and bid them never come again !” 

The bell now made itself heard with a perti- 
nacious fury that sufficiently indicated perse- 
verance, if no more important feeling, on the part 
of the person who was ringing it. 

“A cloak—a hood—a shawl—anything !” cried 
the Dark Woman. “I must go forth—there is no 
time to lose—each moment carries with ita breath 
of life! Qh, what joy I may have, and yet what 
sorrow should I not save him! Hush! Oh, 


hush! I must not thinkit! Madness crouches 
in the thought! I will save him—I will save 
him |” 


* A coach ?” said Binks. 

“No time—no time! I shall go swifter!” 

“The night is dark and drear,” said the page 

The Dark Woman laughed wildly and scornfully, 
and she dashed past them both out of the room. 

To attire herself in a heavy cloak, the hood of 
which she drew over her head, was the work of a 
moment; and she rushed like some dark spectre 
across that large apartment where the mystical 
sights and sounds appertaining to Astorath’s 
jugglery had taken place. She reached the head 
of the stairs, and without the hesitation of a 
moment, she plunged down them like a shadow. 

Binks pursued her, and called out hastily, “I 
am to follow—-I am to follow ?” ; 

“No, no! Alone—alone to save him, or alone 
to perish !” 

She reached the foot of the stairs; and then, 
for the third time, the bell was rung sharply and 
continuously. 

It was a sort of plunge that the Dark Woman 
made at the door, as she touched the spring which 
flung it open. 

There was a dusky-looking figure standing on 
the threshold. 

“Fool!” she cried. ‘Get you hence! This is 
no place for mummeries and follies now! Fly, 
while yet you may; for if delnsion has vanished 
from this house, danger remains.” 

“Ah!” cried a voice; and the stranger stepped 
across the threshold. ‘ Well met, Dark Woman! 
It was you I sought.” 

She recoiled a step. 

“ A light—a light!” she cried. “I know that 
voice, and yet I cannot name the owner of it.” 

“No need of a light,” said Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, for indeed it was he,—‘no need of a light, 
for I will tell you who Tam. I call myself Jack 
Singleton.” 


“Ah, yes! I know you now. Ont of my 


“way !” . 


' Nay, stop a moment!” 
“Wretch! Must I sweep you from my path 
by death? I’m on an errand that should carry 
me over a thousand lives like yours.” 
“And Iam on one,” cried Jack, “that must 
and shall be spoken. ‘Woman, I will make you 
hear meg, and if you have not sold yourself, body 
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and soul, to evil, 1 will try and awaken some 
human feeling in your heart. Nay, you shall not 
pass me,” 

“Help! Kill him! Oh, fool that I am to be 
without arms !” 

“T do not seek to harm you. How or why it 
is I know not, but I do believe that you have 
power to do that which I come to ask of you. If 
you would ever rest in peace—if you would ever 
know a moment of contentment—if you would 
ever hope to feel that there was one bright spot 
in all your darkened life, you will do your best to 
save Allan Fearon from death to-morrow.” 

The Dark Woman grasped Jack’s arm with a 
scream of surprise. 

‘*You?” she said. “‘You come on that errand ?” 

Sha 0, 

“And I go forth on it. Speak of him—speak 
of him! Oh, tell me! What have you to say? 
You see we are of one accord at last. I tell you, 
man, that had I ten thousand lives, I would give 
them all for Allan Fearon.” 

“Can this be possible ?” 

“It is true—it is true! I thank you! You are 
my friend now—my ally, my comforter, my con- 
soler.” 

You will save him ?” 

‘Or perish with him!” 

“This does transcend belief.” 

“Come with me, quick! I see that you are 
armed, Draw your sword, and clear for me the 
way, for I have foes who would track me to the 
death. To the Palace—to the Palace! I will 
seek the Regent, and scream a secret in his ear 
that will sear his heart and wilder his brain. 
Come with me—come with me!” 

‘Most cheerfully. My horse fe 

** Ah! you have a horse?” 

“T have. It is here. Mount it, if you will. 
I can do nothing at the Palace—you much.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack laid his hand on the 
bridle of his horse, and would have assisted the 
Dark Woman to the saddle, but she stopped 
him. 

“No,” she said; ‘mount, and I will ride behind 
you. The creature will carry double for that short 
space. Each passing minute counts as a pulsation 
of the heart that is dearest to me in all the world.” 

‘* Very well,” said Jack. 

In a moment he was in the saddle; and then 
stooping, he assisted the Dark Woman to spring 
up behind him. She clasped him round the waist; 
he fancied he could feel her hot breath upon his 
cheek, as she half shrieked in his ear, ‘To the 
Palace--to the Palace! I must see the Regent! 
Gallop! To the Palace—to the Palace!” 

Off they went. 

It was a strange and startling sight at that 
hour of the night, when the streets were so deserted, 
to see that horse dashing furiously down narrow 
streets, and round eccentric corners, on its route 
to St James's. 

More than once, Sixteen-stringed Jack began 
to question himself whether, after all, all this 
might be a dream; for nothing could have pre- 
sented itself to his imagination as more improbable 
than that he, in the middle of the night, should 
be dashing through the streets of London, with 
the Dark Woman, at his own free will, as his 
companion. 

‘t Speak to me,” she said, as the horse reached 


Charing Cross. 
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“Tell me what brought you to 
me on this strange errand ?” 

“T have just left one whom Allan loves—poor 
Marian, his wife; and it is with the picture of her 
grief before me, that I am thus at personal risk in 
London, to try to save him.” 

“You know him ?” 

“Not well; but I have a daughter, and the 
dear child knew Marian and Annie Gray, and sol 
became interested in their hopes, and fears, and 
fate.” 
‘““Yes, yes; and did you ever hear who Allan 
was ? Is there no strange tale connected with him ? 
Know you his—his parents ?” 

“Alas! he has none!” 

The Dark Woman was evidently trying to 
gather from Sixteen-stringed Jack some infor- 
mation which should at once, and for ever, put an 
end to any lingering doubt she might have of the 
identity of Allan Fearon. 

Jack had, as yet, not the remotest idea of what 
had happened in that mysterious house in Soho, 
to give the Dark Woman so great and fearful an 
interest in the fate of Allan. 

He could not, however, be otherwise than much 
impressed by the tone in which she now replied 
to him. : 

“No parents ?—no parents? Do you tell me 
that he has no parents ?” 


‘None. I heard from those who knew him 
well, that he was a foundling.” 

‘CALI 

“ Yes. He was found deserted in the open 


streets; and the only thing that could at all lead 
to his identity was a handkerchief.” 

** Oh, heaven! it is true\” 

‘I fancy it is; for Marian Gray, no doubt, had 
the tale from his own lips, and told it to my 
daughter Lucy.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! oh! TI tell you again and 
again, that I will save him, or die with him!” 


CHAPTER LXXY. 


THE DARK WOMAN INITIATES SIXTEEN-STRINGED 
JACK INTO THE MYSTERIES OF ST. JAMESS 
PALACE. 


THERE could now no longer be any doubt. All 
uncertainty was removed from the mind of the 
Dark Woman. 

Allan Fearon was the son for whom she had 
searched so long. He was the one being in whose 
life she lived, and for whom alone she entertained 
the most tender affection, and some of the highest 
feelings of humanity. 

And she had placed him in the dreadful situa- 
tion from which there was just a doubt that she 
might not be able to rescue him. 

While abhorring the unscrupulous wickedness 
of this woman, we can yet afford her some pity in 
this most terrible agony of her affections. ; 

“Tell me, if you have no reason for not doing 
so,” said Sixteen-Stringed Jack, as they neared 
the Palace,—“ tell me why it is that so sudden 
an interest is awakened in your mind for Allan 
Fearon ?” 

“‘ No, no, no!” 

“ You will not ?” 
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“T cannot, yet. The time will come when 
you will know, and when you will find tha« this 
night's work of yours, in assisting me, will be the 
best that ever fell to your lot to do!” 

“ Well, your secrets are your own,” replied 
Jack; ‘and I shall be well content if Allan 
Fearon’s life be saved, let the means be what they 
may; for I have great sympathy with that poor 
bereaved girl who is his wife.” 

“* Wife!” exclaimed the Dark Woman. “ You 
said that once before! He must have no wife!” 

** But he has.” 

“No! None but some sovereign princess can 
be wife to him!” 

‘Oh, she is mad!” thought Jack. ‘I might 
have guessed as much before! She is quite mad; 
and all this sudden sympathy for Allan is but 
the freak of a disordered brain!” 

This theory seemed to Jack so sound a one, 
that he forbore to question the Dark Woman 
further upon the subject, for fear that by some 
new and sudden change in her mental condition 
she should take to hating Allan Fearon with 
the same vehemence that now characterised her 
desire to save him. 

And so they reached the Palace. 

It was three o’clock. 

“ Halt!” said the Dark Woman. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack stopped the horse. 

The Dark Woman then spoke to him in a 
strange tone of excitement, although, to outward 
appearance, she was much calmer than she had 
been. That, however, was but an appearance. 
Every nerve and every thought were wound up 
to the intensest action for what she had to do. 

That was to see the Regent, and procure the 
pardon of Allan. 

Of course the Dark Woman was pertectly 
ignorant of all the strange scenes that had taken 
place in St. James’s Palace, on Allan Fearon’s 
account. 

She had no idea of the many incidents of an 
exciting character the condemnation of Allan 
Fearon had produced. 

The visit of Marian to her sister Annie—the 
disgrace of Sir Hinckton Moys—the visit of 
Annie herself to Newgate,—all these events, which 
had a direct origin in the conviction of Allan 
Fearon, could not be known to her. 

She had lived in a world apart from that little 
society, which, with all its passions, interests, and 
jealousies, and intrigues, made up the life within 
the Palace. 

But she is at or near now to the Palace gate, 
and Jack has halted his steed. 

“Tell me,” said the Dark Woman, ‘do you 
know of any place close to this spot, where you 
may safely put up your horse for perhaps an 
hour?” 

“T do.” 

‘‘ Then dismount, and take the creature there, 
for we shall want it again.” 

The Dark Woman sprung to the ground, and 
then Jack himself dismounted. 

“I will wait for you here,” she added. 

As she spoke, she shrunk close to one of the old 
buttresses of the Palace, where there was so deep a 
shadow, that no one, without looking for her 
closely, could have observed her. 

“Very well,” said Jack. ‘‘I shall be gone ten 
minutes.” 


Jack knew that in one of the small streets that 
led up from St. James's Street, there was a stable, 
kept by a man on whom he and many of the 
knights of the road, who might wish to put up 
their horses for a time, could depend, and he soon 
bestowed his steed in safety. 

“ Do not take off either bridle or saddle,” said 
Jack. ‘I shall want him again, no doubt, in an 
hour.” 

Jack then hurried back to the place where he 
had left the Dark Woman; and as she could very 
ite see him approaching, she dashed out to meet 

im. 

“Come,” she said. ‘Follow me! You will 
this night see that I have power, such as, perhaps, 
you never dreamt of !” 

“I believe you have strange power,” said Jack; 
‘but if you use it to save Allan Fearon, I shall 
have nothing to say against it from this time for- 
ward.” 

“ Follow—follow !” 

The Dark Woman made her way into the park 
by the gate close to Marlborough House, where 
there was a sentinel, whose orders, however, were 
not to refuse the passage to apparently decent 
persons. 

The sentinel’s duty, however, was to make all 
persons passing that way after midnight reply to 
his challenge, and the sharp “‘ Who goes there ?” 
uae enunciated in clear tones by the soldier on 
tuty. 

‘“‘ Friends,” said the Dark Woman. 

‘* Pass on.” 

They passed the sentry-box, and soon reached 
the side wall of the park. Then the Dark Woman 
took her way along the wall until she came to a 
small door, which she opened with a key she would 
not on that agitating occasion have had with her, 
but that she always had it hanging by a ribbon 
round her neck. 

‘Come on,” she said; ‘‘ come on.” 

Jack had hesitated a moment, but only a mo- 
ment. Then he followed the Dark Woman through 
the doorway. She closed it behind them. 

‘Where are we?” said Jack. 

“In one of the oldest and smallest courts of the 
Palace.” 

‘‘ Then you have the means, as I see, of getting 
into St. James’s when you like?” 

‘“‘T have, as you see. There is no part of this 
Palace to which I cannot have access if I pleased. 
Follow me with confidence: I have power to pro- 
tect both you and myself.” 

‘*T am well armed,” said Jack. 

The Dark Woman made no reply to these words; 
but she crossed rapidly a small court-yard, and 
stopped for a moment at another door which more 
immediately was connected with the interior of 
the Palace. 

The ribbon round her neck, which had carried 
the key of the garden gate, likewise had attached 
to it another key of most singular construction. 

It was what is called a master-key, and would 
open many Jocks. 

By the aid, then, of this master-key the Dark 
Woman opened the small door they had now ar- 
rived at, and they at once found themselves in one 
of the vestibules, or small halls, which are so very 
numerous in or about the old building. 

All was dark there. 

‘“‘ Where are we now?” asked Jack. 
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“ Do not speak so loud.” 

‘““T will be cautious.” 

‘‘ We are now close to a suite of rooms which 
' have not been inhabited for a long time in the 
Palace. We shall but pass through them, and 
then we shall reach a gallery which leads directly 
to the apartments of the Regent. Come on; there 
are some steps.” 

““T feel them.” 

The Dark Woman preceded Jack up a short 
flight of steps, and then she pushed open a door 
which was unfastened, and Jack became conscious 
that on passing through it he was in a much 
Warmer atmosphere than before. 

“This is an agreeable change,” he whispered. 

“* You feel the warmth ?” 

‘In truth, I do.” 

“‘ There is a staircase which communicates with 
the kitchen. Follow me closely now, or you may 
lose me.” 

Jack could just see her dusky-looking form as 
she went on a few paces in advance of him, and 
he was compelled to keep her in sight, for she 
passed through several doorways which closed 
abruptly of themselves after they were let go, 
and more than once she turned some corner; so 
that in good truth, Jack might well have lost sight 
of her had she been inclined to leave him in the 
midst of the intricacies of the old Palace. 

Suddenly, then, he saw a light. 

A door had been opened by the Dark Woman, 
which she held in her hand for a moment, in order 
that Sixteen-stringed Jack might see his way to 
pass through if; and then she let it go, and, like 
the other doors, it closed of itself. 

They were now in that same gallery in which 
were the old portraits, and along which Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys had walked, with so many angry feelings 
in his heart, after his disgrace with the Regent, 
and dismissal from St, James’s. 

The Dark Woman paused now for a moment. 

She seemed to be trying to nerve herself for 
seme mental conflict that was approaching. 

‘Oh, be calm—be calm!” she said, as she 
pressed her hands upon her heart, as if to still its 
wild beating. ‘‘ Be calm, and all will yet be well.” 

She crossed the gallery now, at a rapid rate, in 
a diagonal direction, leaving the suite of rooms 
which were in the occupation of Annie, the Countess 
de Blonde, on her left, and she reached a door, 
the panels of which were richly ornamented, and 
which was of much greater size and solidity than 
any she and Jack had as yet encountered in the 
Palace, 

The gallery was lighted by a lamp, which a 
statue held in its elevated hand, so that Jack had 
no difficulty in seeing all around him quite plainly. 

The Dark Woman paused at this door we have 
mentioned, and placed her ear to one of its panels, 
and listened attentively. 

‘No, no!” she said. ‘' No sound.” 

“Is he there?” asked Jack, 

“He? Who?” 

“The Regent.” 

‘‘No, no! This room is one of four. In the 
fourth I may find him. But a valet should sleep 
in this apartment, or some official.” 

‘*Then we may encounter some one, who may 
think our presence here so strange that he may 
give an alarm.” 

“We must have no alarms.” 


a3 pip 

‘Nay, you are armed.” 

Jack’shook his head. 

‘TY don’t know,” he said, ‘‘if I should feel quite 
disposed to make our way by murder.” 

‘Lend me your sword, then, and I will do it.” 

“No,” said Jack. “ Let us wait.” 

The Dark Woman seemed to be upon the point 
of making some remonstrance, but at that moment 
the chimes of the Palace clock broke upon the 
stillness of the night, and announced that it was 
half-past three, 

‘Good heaven !” she said, faintly. ‘‘ How often 
I have thought time passed me on leaden feet, and 
now it seems to fly with the wings of the eagle!” 

She carefully applied the eccentric-looking key 
to the lock of this door, and without the least noise 
she opened it. 

The room was vacant. 

The remains of a bright fire were on the hearth, 
but the only light that came into the room was 
from the dull red glow of that fire, and that was a 
small amount indeed. 

“On, on, on!” whispered the Dark Woman. 
‘‘We are now in the private apartments of the 
Regent.” 

Jack, as he followed his mysterious conductress, 
could see faintly that there was rich gilding on 
the wails and ceiling, and he could feel that the 
atmosphere of the room was warm and pleasant. 

They passed through two rooms. 

In the third there was sufficient light to make 
every object visible within it. 

That sufficiency of light came through a door- 
way, the door of which was open about six or 
eight inches, admitting through the crevice a 
broad gleam of light from an adjoining apart- 
ment. 

The Dark Woman paused, 

She spoke to Jack in a faint whisper. 

“You will wait here?” 

‘Yea. 

“T do not think force will be required; but 
should he hesitate x 

“Who?” 

“The Regent.” 

‘Say on-—-say on.” 

“T say, then, that, by fear or by persuasion, 
he must be made to grant a pardon to Allan 
Fearon.” 

As she spoke, the Dark Woman slowly opened 
the door through which the light showed suffi- 
ciently wide to allow her to glide past it into the 
next apartment. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack advanced near enough to 
see into the room. 

What he saw puzzled him very much. 

The room itself, although Jack could not at the 
moment see that it was, was in reality a bed- 
chamber, but the apartment was so shaped that 
the bed was entirely concealed in a deep recess, 
and from that doorway it could not be seen at all. 

It is not too much to say, that so richly fur- 
nished and appointed a room Jack had never seen 
in his life before. 

The fact was that, since the extreme severity 
of the winter, the Regent had found, or fancied he 
found, St. James's Palace much warmer than 
Carlton House, and he had taken up his abode 
more permanently at the former. 

Perhaps the fair Countess de Blonde had some- 
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thing to do with this arrangement as well as the 
cold weather. 

The suite of apartments, however, in which the 
Dark Woman and Sixteen-stringed Jack now were, 
constituted quite a distinct suite from those in the 
occupation of Annie Gray, which were on the other 
side of the gallery. 

There was a good fire of some sort of wood, that 
sent a pleasant aromatic odour into the atmosphere 
of she chamber. 

Not far from the fire was a table, on which were 
the remains of a most luxurious supper, and several 
decanters of light wine glanced like great gems in 
the light. 

That ligat came from a very beautiful cande- 
Jabra which stood on a pedestal of verd antique, 
between two windows which faced the door where 
Jack was stationed. 

But there was a much more interesting object 
than these matters of still life that were in the 
room to attract the attention of Sixteen-stringed 
Jack. 

That object was a man, who was sitting by the 
fire-side, in the deep recesses of a chair covered 
with purple velvet, and on the top of the high 
back of which were the royal arms. 

This man was fast asleep. 

No doubt, it was he who -had supped so luxu- 
riously ; no doubt, it was he who had been par- 
taking of that gem-like looking wine; and then he 
had turned that easy and ponderouschair towards 
the fire, and had gone to sleep. 

The first idea of Jack was, that surely this man 
was the Regent. 

A seeond glance, however, let him see that such 
was not the case. Jack did not recognise the man, 
but the Dark Woman did not fail to do so in a 
moment. 

It-was Willes, the Prince’s valet. 

It was somewhat strange to see Willes in that 
apartment, evidently so much at his ease, and 
lolling in a chair which was surely sacred to the 
person of the Regent; and some pang of jealousy 
seemed to come over the heart ef the Dark 
Woman, as she looked upon him; for probably 
the idea was engendered in her mind, that the 
Regent was elsewhere—in all likelihood, indeed, 
in the apartments of the Countess de Blonde. 

' If was somewhat strange that Linda de Cheve- 

naux, notwithstanding the many years of her es- 
trangement from the Regent, and the treatment 
sbe had received from him, should be susceptible 
of any pangs of jealousy at his conduct, be it what 
it might. 

But such was the fact; and even mingling with 
the agonies she had endured, that evening and 
night, there came that miserable additional one, 
poor and contemptible as it was, that the Prince 
was happy in the caresses of another, 

Sixteen-stringed Jack saw her make several 
violent gestures, but he could not divine their 
meaning. At one moment they seemed thresten- 
ing—at another, remorseful; and then, light as 
foot could fall, she tripped past the slumbering 
valet, and was lost to ibe observation of Jack. 

She bad taken her way to the alcove or deep 
indentation which was in that apartment, where 
was to be found a certain magnificent bed, on 


which the Regent slept, when in his own apartment 


at St. James's. 
It was but for a moment that the Dark Woman 


was thus-hidden from the observation of her com- 
panion; and she returned more quickly than she 
went, for a glance had told her that her suspicions 
were correct, and that the Regent was not in the 
room. She at once approached the slumbering 
valet, and withont a moment’s hesitation, she 
struck bim slightly on the breast. 

“ Awake, awake!” she said; ‘‘ I command you 
to awake !” 

Willes started to his feet, and an exclamation 
of alarm escaped his lips. He was too confused, 
for a moment, to see who it was that had aroused 


him; and it would seem that he thought it was 


the Regent, for he was half disposed to kneel, as 
he said, ‘‘ Pardon me, your Royal Highness—par- 
don me! Not expecting your Royal Highness so 
soon, I had dropped into a doze. It is not yet 
twelve o'clock. Oh, heavens! madam, is it you? 
Gracious powers! who would expect——” 

‘“‘ Silence!” cried the Dark Woman, impe- 
riously. ‘ You know me?” 

‘* Madam, of course I am as ever your most 
humble servant! I'm afraid it is later than I 
thought.” 

‘“‘ It is nearly morning. Where is the Regent ?” 

“ Ah, then! he will not come back to-night!” 

‘“‘ Back ?—back? What do you mean?, What 
words are these yousay tome? Is not the Regent 
in the Palace?” 

“ No,madam: no, my lady. He went to Windsor 
at sight o'clock on receipt of a despatch, but or- 
dered me to wait for him, as he said he would 
return about midnight, or not at all.” 

“Oh, heaven! -Oh, death! Itis too late! All 
is lost.!” 

The despairing tone, the dreadful paleness of 
her face, and the agonized gestures of the Dark 
Woman, a3 she uttered these words, astonished 
Willes, who could not have the least compre- 
hension of them. 

“Madam! madam!” he cried, ‘‘ what has hap- 
pened? What would you do with the Regent if 
he were here? It is but twenty-one miles to 
Windsor, and if I can be of servies to you——” 

**Too Jate!—too late! -Oh, heaven! too late! 
It cannot be. What shall I do? What can I do? 
Wretch that Iam! I can but die!” 

Willes stepped back until he had placed the 
magnificent chair between him and the Dark Wo- 
man; for it was evident he thought some serious 
access of madness had come over her. 

‘* Madam,” he said, “that you are here does not 
surprise me, for 1 know that you have the means 
of coming here. But I cannot tell what affects 
you so strongly. Yet, if you will confide in me, I 
might be of service.” 

‘* No, no; no one can help me. It has come to 
this !—it has come to this! I feel it now, and it 
must be self-sacrifice — ay, self-sacrifice alone 
can save him! They dare not take his life—if 
event at the last dread hour I surrender myself to 
justice, and say the plot was mine, and he is inno- 
cent. 2 will tell all, Doubly will I surrender 
myself to justice; and in the Dark Woman, and in 
the concoctor of the plot which has condemned the 
innocent to death, the law shall have its victim. 
It has come to that! It has come tothat! I 
should have felt it! I should have known it from 
the first! He will be saved!—he will be free! 
But I shall fall; and for that there is yet time 
enough.”.. 
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The Dark Woman clasped her hands over her 
face, and, with a convulsive shudder, she sunk to 
the floor, where, but from some strange moans 
that came from her, it might have been sup- 
posed that her heart had broken in that mental 
struggle. 

She knew—she felt that it would be impossible 
for the authorities to execute Allan Fearon, if she 
were to make her way to Newgate, and clearly and 
emphatically explain the plot which had been car- 
ried out for his destruction. 

But oh, what a terrible alternative was that! 
Where, then, would be all her cherished plans and 
schemes, and gll the dreams of ambition which she 
had cherished in her heart for many a long and 
suffering year? 

Where, then, would be the revenge she had 
pictured to herself she was to have upon the 
royal sybarite who had been the bane of her 
existence ? 

All gone!—all vanished into thin air! - A life 
for a life was all she could give, and her son’s 
legacy would be desolation and despair. 

Sixteen: stringed Jack saw all the scene we have 
depicted, and he began now to understand what 
he had half suspected before—namely, that the 
Dark Woman was in some way implicated in the 
fearful and atrocious plot which had wrought such 
evil to Allan Iearon; but as yet no word had 
escaped her by which he could surmise the near 
relationship that subsisted between them; and not 
knowing that, he was without the key to the ex- 
traordinary passion and fearful despair of the Dark 
‘Woman. 

Willes, too, could not comprehend why it was 
she was suffering such mental tortures. She had 
not even mentioned the name of Allan Fearon; 
and it was with affected sympathy and real 
curiosity that he cried out, ‘“‘' Madam, madam, 
tell me! — oh, tell me, your most devoted ser- 
vant, what itis you wish, and I will help you 
to it, if it be within my power!” 

‘‘T want the pardon of Allan Fearon, now con- 
demned to death,” said the Dark Woman, looking 
up into his face, and ‘jerking out her words in a 
strange fashion. ‘You hear me? The pardon of 
Allan Fearon, I say, now waiting for death in 
Newgate—the death that will come to him ina 
few short hours, but that I should save him!” 

‘“‘ Allan Fearon ?” exclaimed Willes. 

“Yes; you know that name?” 

““ Why, madam, we have had such scenes of 
confusion here in the Palace on his account, that 
the Prince, the Countess de Blonde, and Sir 
Hinckton Moys, and myself, have had little else 
to do the whole day than to speak of him!” 

“Of him? Of Allan? Of my—that is, the 
condemned man in Newgate?” 

“Entirely so, madam ; and Sir Hinckton Moys 
is in disgrace, for the Countess must needs have 
him pardoned. Indeed, I could have let you know 
all about it many hours since, had I thought the 
intelligence of interest.” 

“It is my’ life!” screamed the Dark Woman, . 

“Then I will tell you all.” 

“Quick, quick! Each word may be a breath 
of new existence!” 

“The Countess, then, madam-———” 

“ What Countess ?” 

“The Countess de Blonde—that is, Annie Gray 
that was 4g * 


“ Ah! what of her?” _ 

‘Why, my lady, she was as madly set upon 
getting the pardon and release of Allan learon 
from the Regent, as Sir Hinckton Moys, you 
know, was bent, from motives of revenge, upon 
his execution.” 

“No, no! What could she— what could interest 
her ?” 

“It appears that her sister is married to the 
young man.” 

‘‘Hush! one moment! Let me disentangle 
this! Oh, how the heart makes war upon the 
brain! I should have seen all this—a child 
would have seen it; but from the moment that I 
heard the name of Allan Fearon from the lips that 
never more will move to speak, I have been mad 
—lI have been mad!” 

Willes was evidently alarmed, but he did not 
know very well what to reply; and the Dark 
Woman, who had risen from her crouching posture 
on the flcor, made a movement to reach him be- 
hind the chair. 

“Indeed, indeed, madam!” he said, “I will 
tell you all and quickly! Sir Hinckton Moys 
and the Countess quarrelled on account of the 
young man’s pardon, which had been promised 
by the Regent; and the Countess, I must say, by 
my help got the better of him : so you see, madam, 
he fell into disgrace; and the Countess ordered her 
own coach, and went to Newgate with an order of 
release for Allan Fearon, signed by the Regent 
himself.” 

‘‘ When—oh, when was that?” 

‘‘ Early in the afternoon, my lady.” 

“But she failed! He is still in prison—-still 
awaiting his doom!” 

Willes shook his head. 

“Oh, no, madam! She came back quite satis- 
fied, and said that he was free,” 

The Dark Woman glared at Willes with a 
strange glance, and there was a dead silence for 
a few seconds, 

Sixteen-stringed Jack thought, then, if, was 
time for him to interpose with his testimony, to 
the effect that Allan was not free some time past 
midnight, for he had seen Marian herself, who 
had come from the gate of Newgate with the news. 

He pulled the door more widely open, and 
stepped into the room. . 

The Palace clock struck six. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


ALLAN FEARON IS RESCUED AT’ A CRITICAL 
MOMENT. 


Tue sudden appearance of Sixteen-stringed Jack 
struck Willes with dismay, and he looked re- 
proachfully at the Dark Woman, as he wrung his 
hands and said, ‘Oh, madam, madam! If the 
Regent should now return and find strangers in 
the Palace, what. will become of me?” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” said Jack, ‘I must speak ; and 
in contradiction to your tale, I must aver that I 
have it on testimony indisputable that Allan 
Fearon was still a prisoner in Newgate at past 
midnight, and therefore could not have been re- 
leased early in the afternoon by the Countess de 
Blonde.” 
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“You hear?” cried the Dark Woman, sharply. 

“ Yes,” said Willes. ‘* But who is this?” 

“Tt matters not—a friend of mine—that is 
enough. You hear his statement. Whatsay you 
to it ?” 

“ Only, madam, that I heard the Countess say 
when she returned, that she had been to Newgate, 
and Allan Fearon was free.” 

‘‘ What mystery is all this? what jugglery? 
What fiend is intermingling with human affairs, to 
cause all these contradictions? I will see her—I 
will see her! I will see the Countess de Blonde, 
and know the truth.” 

“Oh, madam,” said Willes, “if I should be 
compromised here, to-night, I, too, might share 
the disgrace of Sir Hinckton Mvys, and then I 
should be all unable to render you the service you 
require. Think of that, madam! I am your 
humble servant here as ever, but the Countess de 
Blonde will speak freely— she is one who will keep 
nothing.” 

“ Do not fear,” saidthe Dark Woman. ‘ Leave 
that tome. ‘There are considerations which over- 
ride all caution, and this is one of them. Leave 
that to me.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack stepped aside, and the 
Dark Woman gathered her cloak more completely 
about her, and pulled the hood nearly acrogs her 
face. 

«¢ Show me the apartments,” she said, “ of this 
Countess; and believe that I can and will hold 
you harmless for all that may happen in the 
Palace of old St. James’s this night. You well 
know who I am, and what are my powers.” 

“IT attend you, madam,” said Willes. “ It is 
but across the gallery; and after all, madam, as 
my ptesence will not be requisite, the Countess 
need not know but that your visit is one of those 
extraordinary ones which have been the talk of 
the Palace, as being made by the—the a) 

‘The Dark Woman—that is my name; but I 
shall do a deed now that shall surely shine as a star 
amid the darkness of my life.” 

There was so strange a look, now, of exultation 
and hope about the face of the Dark Woman, that 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, as he had heard the Regent 
was as far off as Windsor, and therefore, could not 
possibly interfere to save the life of Allan Fearon, 
could not comprehend. 

Willes, too, stole occasional glances at Jack, as 
though he would be glad to gather some confir- 
mation from him of his own idea that the Dark 
Woman had become insane. 

She waved her hands to and fro, and muttered 
to herself, “‘ Yes, yes! It will come to that! It 
was fate, and it shall yet be! Yes, fate! fate! 
I shall save him, and the golden circlet will yet 
rest upon his brow! It is time! it is time, 
yet!” 

Across the gallery—past the old royal portraits— 
past the night lamps on the porphyry columas— 
past the deep old couches, with their crimson 
velvet covers, went Willes, followed closely by the 
Dark Woman. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was but a few paces in 
the rear. 

Willes spoke in low tones. 

“Yonder door, madam, conducts to the apart- 
ments of the Countess. But—but——” 

‘“¢ But what?” said the Dark Woman abruptly. 

“At this very early hour, madam—a little 


i — 


after six—it is not in the least likely that th 
Countess will be stirring.” 

“Tt matters not. Those are stirring who would 
take an innocent life.” 

Willes drew back. 

The Dark Woman had tried the handle of the 
door that had been poirited ont to her. It was 
fast. She took, then, from her pocket that master 
key that she had, and in a moment the lock, which 
was of a pattern common in the Palace, yielded. 

Willes was still more alarmed. 

“Madam, madam, you will be so good as not to 
mention me.” 

The Dark Woman made a gesture of impa- 
tience, 

The Palace clock chimed the quarter-past six. 

A flush of colour came over the face of the 
Dark Woman, and for a moment she seemed 
gasping for breath. Then she turned to Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and said, hoarsely, “ Wait!” 

‘ Jack signified his assent by an inclination of the 
ead. 

The Dark Woman crossed the threshold of -that 
outer room of Annie’s suite of apartments, and 
the door swung shut after her. 

‘Do hide,” whispered Willes to Jack. “ Let me 
beg of you to hide. The night watch of the 
Palace, the two Yeomen of the Guard, you know, 
and the Deputy Constables will make their round 
soon.” 

““T will hide where you please,” said Jack, 
“ provided I do not lose sight of that door.” 

‘* Here, then—here !” . 

Willes hurried Jack into a recess behind a 
column, on which stood a statue of Bacchus. 

The sound of footsteps at the further end of the 
gallery became apparent. 

It was the duty of an officer of the Palace, ac- 
companied by two Yeomen of the Guard on night 
duty, to make what was called “the Palace 
rounds” once in every two hours of the night. 

At about half-past six at that time of the year 
it was still profoundly dark, but at that hour the 
last ‘‘ rounds” were taken. 

Willes did not attempt to conceal his own pre- 
sence in the gallery. 

‘‘ Who goes there?” cried the officer who pre- 
ceded the Yeomen. 

“The Prince’s valet!” replied Willes, for it was 
a rule that whoever was met by the “ rounds” 
should state the name of the office he or she held 
in the Palace. 

The officer and the two Yeomen knew Willes 
well enough, and they passed on. 

Jack Singleton peeped out from behind the 
statue. 

The Palace clock struck the half-hour past six. 

It was just one hour and a half to the period 
fixed for the execution of Allan Fearon. 

When the Dark Woman crossed the threshold 
of that suite of apartments in St. James’s Palace 
which had now for a considerable time been in the 
occupation of the Countess de Blonde, there was 
an inscrutable expression upon her countenance, 
accompanied by a compression of the lips, and a 
strange, wild look, such as might be worn by one 
who had set life, happiness, and hope upon a cast, 
which, were it to turn out detrimental, would sub- 
merge the very intellect itself in a sea of ruin. 

The room was nearly dark. A pale flame alone 
arose from a silver lamp, which, whatever might 
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have béen its refulgence early in the night, was 
now nearly expiring. 

The room was untenanted, for it was not a 
sleeping chamber-~indeed it was that same apart- 
ment with the armoire in it which had witnessed 
the agitating interview between Annie and Sir 
Hinckton Moys, with the complete defeat of the 
latter. 

There was a door at the other end of the room 
almost entirely composed of looking-glass. 

Gliding along in her dark cloak, and looking 
like some spectre seeking the bedside of some one 
to whom the memories of the past would make 
the apparition full of heart-shrinking fear, went 
Linda de Chevenaux towards that glittering door, 
which reflected in its mirror surface the faint light 
from the silver lamp. 

The door was not locked. 

The Dark Woman opened it noiselesely, and 
then she heard the low, regular breathing of 
some one sleeping; but a glance at the appoint- 
ments of the room, which were sufficiently re- 
vealed by the light of a single wax candle, which 
had burnt low down in the socket of a silver 
candlestick, assured the Dark Woman that that 
was not the chamber she sought. 

There was ancther door yet to be passed 
through. 

Withont casting a single glance at the sleeper 
in this ordinarily-furnished apartment, the Dark 
Woman opened the second door, and then a faint 
odour of perfumes met her senses. <A soft, rose- 
coloured light fell upon her dark apparel, the 
door swung slowly shut behind her, and Linda 
de Chevenaux stood in the sleeping apartment 
of the Countess de Blonde. 

What a child of luxury and glittering delights 
had Annie Gray become ! 

That apartment, with all its luxuries, all its 
elezancies and rich adornments, might have oceu- 
pied the very centre or heart’s core of a palace, 
each room of which would have become the abode 
of a Sybarite. 

The room was not above twenty feet square, 
and from the crowd of pretty nic-nacs and adorn- 
ings which found a home within those walls, it 
looked much legs than it really was. 

The bed, surmounted by an alcove of rich carv- 
ing, which blazed with gold, stood a short distance 
from one of the walls, and was nearly surrounded 
by heavy crimson silk hangings, over which was 
drawn a delicate tracery of the costliest lace. 

The walls of the apartment were themselves 
hung with peach-coloured silk, and the roof was 
painted in imitation of the fairest blue that the 
arch of heaven ever presented, sprinkled with stars 
in solid silver, which glittered and glistened in the 
soft light that pervaded the apartment. 

The light itself came from two lamps of silver, 
carried in the hands of statuary, consisting of 
Cupid and Psyche. 

Pale crimson glasses covered the bright flowers, 
and shed that rosy tint over all the objects in the 
apartment, which lent them so rare and exquisite 
a beauty. 

The floor looked like a wilderness of silken 
flowers. 

Couches, chairs, small ‘tables of Parian marble, 
and a mass of bijouterie of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, made up this exquisite bijow of a chamber, 
through which was wafted the whole night long 


the most delicious perfumes, as though Arabia 
Felix had sent some of its choicest airs for the 
delectation of the fair Countess. 

Truly, that Annie Gray must have forgotten 
the poor lodging in Martlett’s Court, and her 
scanty subsistence as a wardrobe maker for the 
theatres. 

How like a dream must her past life have ap- 
reared to her when she opened her eyes upon the 
wealth of luxury about her! Or did that seem like 
the dream; and did she ever tremble to think that 
she should awaken to find herself once more the 
poor, friendless girl who was first introduced to the 
reader ? 

The Palace clock chimed another quarter. 

Then the Dark Woman glided to the side of 
that costly couch on which Annie lay sleeping, and 
she gazed at the fair vision before her for some few 
minutes in silence. 

‘There is yet time!” she then murmured,— 
‘‘there is yet time! A rescue by pardon, ora 
life for a life!” 

Then hastily dashing aside the crimson hang- 
ings, the Dark Woman addressed herself to the 
slumbering Countess de Blonde. 

“ Awake! awake!’ she said. ‘I have no 
harsh words for younow. The forsaken heart has 
no repreaches for her who basks in the sunshine 
that has ¢eparted from it for ever. Be it but true 
that you have tried to save him, and all else is 
forgotten—all forgiven! Awake !—awake!” 

But Annie slept the sleep of youth—the sleep 
without care and without thought; and the Dark 
Woman’s voice of suppressed emotion failed to 
arouse her. 

“ Happy—happy!” murmured Linda; “ happy 
in thy heedlessness! Fate loses half its terrors 
by losing all its dread anticipation. You are of 
these who slumber despite all sounds, but a touch 
will awaken you.” 

She laid a finger gently upon the forehead of 
the slumbering Annie, and then the fair blue eyes 
opened, and the Countess de Blonde, with an ex- 
pression of intense surprise, beheld the seeming 
vision that stood by her bedside. 

“Raise no alarm,” said the Dark Woman, 
gently; ‘‘but answer me.” 

“Ah! I know you! Help!” 

“Yfush! on your life—hush! Time was you 
had my hatred; now, the shadow of my affection 
is clinging about you.” 

“Your affection?” exclaimed Annie, as she 
started up in bed. ‘*How came you here? You 
are the Dark Woman! Help! George! Ah, no! 
he’s away. Guard! guard! He told me to cry 
‘guard l’” 

“ Hush!” said the Dark Woman again; “ you 
play with a life |” 

* My life?” 

‘* No—another’s, dearer still. Tell me, girl, at 
once, is it true that you made an effort, however 
slight—that you moved one step—that you spoke 
one word to try to save Allan Fearon ?” 

“What is his life to you?” 

“Tt is my life!” 

“Your life ?” 

“Answer me—answer me that which I have 
asked of you!” 

‘‘] have saved him,” said Annie. ‘ He is my 
sister's husband, and I have saved him—despite 
Sir Hinckton Moys and-—” 


‘“‘T see your look, girl. You couple me with 
that name.” 

“I fancied so.” 

“Dismiss the thought, and tell me what you 
mean by you ‘have saved him,’ when even now 
the faint daylight may be heralding in the hour of 
his execution ?” 

* Impossible !” 

“Tt is so. Hestill lingers in Newgate, although 
he will be saved! For I said his life is my life— 
and the one will be given for the other.” 

The mournful earnestness of the tones in which 
the Dark Woman spoke aroused Annie’s curiosity 
and vivacity. 

“Tt is quite impossible!” she said, as she 
clapped her hands together. ‘‘ Will there be no 
end to all these perplexities? I got his pardon 
from the Regent; I went myself to Newgate to 
see him free, for I had become distrustful.” 

“Then am I deceived ?—and is he free?” 

“He was.” 

“When ?” 

“‘T would have released him myself, but New- 
gate no longer held him. He had been free some 
hours when I got there. I had the Regent's 
pardon. But, after all, perhaps you yet wish for 
his destruction ; and—mysterious woman that you 
are!—this is but some new plan to involve my 
sister in misery. I know what I am, and you 
know what I am; but Marian shall not be 
wretched—she shall be happy! I will rise at 
once.” 

“No, no! Iread your sincerity in your looks; 
but it is too late. You can do nothing. I alone 
can act—he shall be saved! But I would fain 
have lived for him. It may not be—fate over- 
whelms me! Allan Fearon has been the victim of 
a plot which aimed at his life; they who planned 
it can alone prove his innocence and save him. 
Farewell, girl! You may yet hear of me by an- 
other name than that of the Dark Woman; but 
the tragedy of my life shall end with an expiation 
and a revelation !” 

The Dark Woman turned sadly away. 

Stop!” said Annie “It is not too late! 
The Regent’s pardon must still save him. If I 
have been tricked in any way, and if he were still 
in Newgate, I have yet the power to save him.” 

‘‘What mean you?” 

“That cloak of sables!” 

‘“‘ There—there—it has fallen on the floor! Give 
it me!” 

It was strange to see the Dark Woman, with 
trembling hands, bringing to Annie Gray the 
magnificent cloak of sables she had worn when on 
her visit to Newgate.’ 

In a petulant, pretty manner, Annie dived her 
hand into several pockets of it, and at length 
produced a small crumpled piece of paper. 

“Here it is!” she cried. 

“ What ?” haif screamed the Dark Woman. 

““The Regent’s pardon !” 

The Dark Woman almost tore the paper from 
the hands of Annie; and for a moment the two 
lines of writing upon it swam before her eyes. 

‘‘T cannot read it!” she cried,—‘ I cannot read 
it—my senses are leaving me!” 

“Let me,” said Annie. 

“No. I dare not part with it again. 
ment—yet a moment!” 

She clasped her hand over her eyes, still hold- 
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ing the scrap of paper; and then, as she shrunk 
down in a half crouching posture at the feet of the 
marble statues bearing the rosy lights, she tried 
again to concentrate her gaze upon the Regent's 
writing. 

A shriek of joy-—a wild gush of tears—and 
then the Dark Woman sprang to her feet. 

“He is saved! He is saved !” 

The Palace clock struck seven. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
NEWGATE, WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


Ir is seven o’clock likewise at Newgate. 

The chimes of St. Sepulchre’s Church have 
pealed forth the hour. 

The soft bell-like tones of the Palace announce- 
ment of the arrival of that hour in the morning 
might possibly have fallen faintly on the ears of 
drowsy officials, who dreamt not of stirring for a 
good three hours yet. 

What heeded they that there was a human soul 


' to be launched on its aerial flight at eight o’clock 


in front of Newgate? 

The hard, clipping tones of the City church 
penetrated even to the cells of the grim prison- 
house so close at hand. 

Allan Fearon heard them. 

Hearing them, he felt that he had but one hour 
to live! 

How strange the word seemed to him at that 
awful time! How like a mere casual visitor he 
felt himself among men! How full of a thousand 
anxious hopes and fears must the trembling soul 
be that thinks it hovers on the very brink of mor- 
tality, ere it makes its dim plunge into the dim 
ether of eternity ! 

But there was one image that was ever present 
to Allan's imagination, His Marian—his love— 
his wife! Ob, what a pang it was to bid that 
long, long farewell to her! 

But it is seven o'clock. 

The Governor of Newgate stands at the door of 
poor Allan’s cell. Close beside him is a portly 
man, with a heavy gold chain about his breast. 

That is the Sheriff. 

In the stone passage from which the condemned 
cell opens there is a confused hurrying sound of 
footsteps. 

The officials of Newgate are very busy. 

There was a man to be hanged. 

Allan Fearon is pale and wan. There was, 
however, a look of high and lofty intellect about 
him that morning, which the excessive paleness of 
his face and forehead no doubt materially increased. 

He was prepared to die—to die innocently—to 
feel that he was murdered—that his would be one 
of those strange tales that in time to come would 
be quoted in courts of justice, to prove the case of 
some advocate who might be descanting upon the 
fallibility of human judgments. 

Yes, he was so young—he had performed so 
small a portion of his earthly pilgrimage—that, 
indeed and in truth, it was hard to die. 

Then the Sheriff spoke to him. 

“My good young man, this is a—what I may 
call a—painful duty 1 have to perform.” 

“Tt should be such, sir,” replied Allan; ‘and 
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it will be more painful to reflect upon than even 
now, if, before you go to that account where I 
shall soon be, you should discover my perfect 
innocence of the crime laid to my charge.” 

The Sheriff coughed. 

“Really, my dear young friend,” said the 
reverend Ordinary of Newgate, as he stepped 
forward in his full canonicals, ‘“‘I grieve to hear 
you speak in that way. A jury of your country- 
men have found you guilty.” 

“ Sir,” said Allan, ‘the mistaken verdict of a 
jury, on the evidence of perjured men, cannot 
persuade me that I committed an act of which I 
am entirely innocent.” 

* Alas! alas! You harden your heart still.” 

“Alas! alas! Sir, you harden your under- 
standing,” replied Allan. 

A covert smile played over the face of the 
Governor of Newgate. 

“Ts there anything,” he said, “that you would 
wish done, prisoner ?” 

“Yes,” said Allan. : 

““T am quite sure,” said the Sheriff, “‘ anything 
that I can order for you I will with pleasure, let it 
be the most expensive delicacy of the season. 
Green peas are dear now.” 

The Sheriff could not conceive that Allan would 
ask for anything but some delicacy in the eating 
line. 

“It seems so strange to me,” said Allan,—and 
his voice slightly faltered as he spoke,—'' that— 
that no one has been to see me.” 

“Oh, yes, there has!” said an officious turnkey, 
“The young woman 2. 

“Ah!” cried Allan. 

“Silence!” said the Governor. ‘‘ There was no 
young woman.” 

‘‘ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the officious turn- 
key ; “ but, you know, sir, you said nobody was to 
see the prisoner, and the young woman sat on the 
steps, and cried.” 

“ Tdiot !” said the Governor. 
Allan clasped his hands over his face, and shook 
with a deep emotion. 

“ Are you about,” said the Ordinary, “ to make 
a full confession ?” 

“‘Oh, heaven !” sobbed Allan. 

“Pen and ink,” said the Ordinary. 

“Mercy ! mercy !” 

“Quick! He is going to justify the sentence. 
Now, young man, you confess all ?” 

‘What ?” said Allan, as he withdrew his hands 
from before his eyes, and looked abstractedly at 
the throng of faces around him. 

“You admit your criminality, and that you 
have been tried by a merciful and intelligent jury 
and an upright Judge ; and that bad company, and 
Sabbath-breaking have brought you to this shame- 
ful end ?” 

“ This is affecting!” said the Sheriff. 

“Very !” sneered the Governor. 

‘‘T have a statement to make,” said Allan. 

“To be sure you have, my dear young friend,” 
replied the reverend Ordinary. “Of course you 
have! My exhortations seldom fail, even with 
the most hardened criminals.” 

‘“‘Having been unjustly accused, and unjustly 
condemned,” said Allan, “I appeal to heaven to 
visit its judgment upon the heads of those who 
have borne false witness against me; and more 
than all, I appeal to heaven to exact an account 
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from those who, with a refinement of cruelty, have 
deprived me of the consolations of a farewell with 
one dear tome! My Marian! Oh, heaven, my 
Marian !” 

‘‘ A hardened sinner !” said the Ordinary. 

‘Oh, very!” said the Sheriff. 

The Governor smiled. 

A strange sound penetrated right to the interior 
of Newgate. It was such a sound as one might 
have supposed the angry sea to make upon some 
rock-bound coast. A sort of hushing roar, now 
swelling to a grand peal of sound, and then sink- 
ing to that hissing cadence which the waves make 
as they rush upon a pebbly beach. 

Occasionally, too, higher tones would mingle 
with the dull, heavy, roaring sound—tones like 
shouts and cries, and voices as if in tumult. 

It was the vast crowd without Newgate. 

The crowd which heaved, swayed, and rocked 
to and fro, like some mighty animal with a million 
arms and feet. The crowd that shouted, groaned, 
roared, hissed, shrieked, and sent up to the bright 
face of heaven, the wild uproar of the morning 
holiday. 

There was a man to be hanged! 

His fellow-creatures, in thousands, came to see 
the show. 

“* Here you have the last dying speech and full 
confession,” roared an itinerant vendor of such 
wares, from Grub Street—‘“‘ the last dying speech 
and the confession of the notorious Allan Fearon, 
executed for the robbery of his master, Mr. 
Webber. Here you have it, for the small charge 
of one halfpenny, with a copy of verses wrote by 
the malefactor, in the condemned cell, the night 
before his execution. 


‘¢¢ Come all you lads and lasses bold, 
Who my sad fate amazes; 
Don’t rob your master of his gold, 
Or you will go to blazes. 
Tol-lol de rol ¢e riddle lol. 


“Don’t crack your gov’nors’ cribs at night, 
Nor keep bad company, 


Or you'll be scragged some morning bright, 
As I shall pre-sent-ly. ty 


Tol-lol de rol, de riddle lol,’ ” 


A sudden crush of the crowd sent the ballad- 
monger and his wares into the thickest of the 
throng, where he and they soon parted company. 

As far as the eyes could reach, there was nothing 
but human heads and human faces. 

The windows of the houses opposite to Newgate 
began to fill with spectators. 

Itinerant vendors of every description of street 
refreshment hovered about the outskirts of the 
crowd, and by their shrill cries made up a wild 
treble to the confusion of sounds. 

And, above all, the gallows raised its awful 
head in front of Newgate. 

A troop of mounted officers made a vain 
attempt to surround the scaffold. They had 
arrived too late, and, after a protracted conflict 
with the crowd, they found it impossible to pene- 
trate it in time to take up their appointed station, 
unless they actually fought their way onward at 
the expense of human life. 

Then the mob raised a yell of triumph, for 
mobs are always rejoiced at the defeat of autho- 
rities, be they whom they may. 

There was a face at one of the upper windows 
of the Governor's house, and at the moment the 
mob uttered this shout, that face drew back, for 


its owner seemed to be in doubt whether it was 
at him the people yelled so loudly. 

The guilty heart suggested the idea. 

That face was that of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

At an early hour of the morning, he had 
arrived at Newgate, and taken up his abode at 
the Governor’s house, for he was so bitter and ex- 
asperated at Annie Gray, that the hatred and 
revenge he had nourished against Allan Fearon 
had gathered ten times the intensity. 

To see Allan put to death became to Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys an object nearly equal to the conserva- 
tion of his own life. 

The scene at the Palace, which had ended in 
80 total a defeat for him, had rankled in his heart; 
and along with the resolution toruin the Countess 
de Blonde by some means, the feverish desire to 
see Allan Fearon executed held its place. 

But the people had paid no attention whatever 
to the pale, crafty face of the courtier, as it glim- 
mered behind the window-panes of the Governor's 
house. 

‘There shone a gleam of savage joy from the 
eyes of Sir Hinckton. 

He laughed hideously when St. Sepulchre’s 
Church clock struck the chimes of three-quarters 
past seven. 

“T have him now!” he said. “Ha, ha! I 
have him now! Nothing can save him! I shall 
keep my word to the Countess de Blonde, after all! 
I said that Allan Fearon should hang this morn- 
ing at eight o’clock. In twelve minutes, now, I 
shall redeem my word! Nothing can save him 
now! The Regent is at Windsor—the fair Coun- 
tess wrapped in rosy slumbers! Ha, ha, ha!” 

What a hideous laugh that was ! 

** Oh, sir, don’t de that!” said a voice. 

Sir Hinckton Moys turned sharply from the 
window. 

The Governor of Newgate was in the room. 

** Don’t do what 2?” 

“Don’t laugh, if you please, sir, in that way. 
It makes my blood run cold. You were pleased to 
say you would like to see the convict as he went 
to the scaffold.” 

‘i¥es.” : 

“It is time, then, sir.” 

“Good! Iam ready.” 

Let me beg of you, Sir Hinckton, to be con- 
tent with seeing him. Do not say a word.” 

“J will not. But the Regent will not be quite 
satisfied, you comprehend, unless I have a full 
report to make to him. 

“Very well, Sir Hinckton; I can easily place 
you at the corner of one of the passages, so that 
you may see him pass to the Debtor’s Door.” 

“T follow you, then.” 

At that moment the bell of the church began 
to toll. 

The solemn sound rose above all the roar and 
tumult without, and thousands of faces were 
at once turned towards St. Sepulchre’s Church, as 
if it were necessary to take a look at the steeple, 
in order te be convinced that the bell had actually 
began to toll. 

To toil for the execution! That was the mo- 
ment at which the dismal procession started from 
the Press-room of Newgate fo the scafiold. 

It wanted but nine minutes to eight o'clock. 

A prolonged Hush!” came from thousands of 
lips in the crowd. 
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Then some hundreds of voices called out, ‘ I 
is coming !” 

Those few words died away, and then there was 
a profound stillness. 

Every face was upturned towards the Debtor's 
Door of Newgate. 

The itinerant vendors of the “ Last» Dying 
Speech and Confession ” forgot to shout, 

The fruit and refreshment dealers neglected their 
wares. 

The wedged-in and painfully situated members 
of the crowd no longer shouted and cried for help. 

All was still in sound. 

_ All was still in movement, save a strange heay- 
ing to and fro of the whole mass of people, as if 
in combination the vast mob had had one breath, 
which acted in its inspirations upon the living 
mass. 

The Debtor’s Door of Newgate was flung open. 

A wild, appalling yell burst.from the people. 

The hangman stepped upon the scaffold. 

There was a pause of some few minutes’ dura- 
tion, then, before the real head of the procession 
of death made its appearance. 

During that pause a strange scene had occurred 
within the prison. 

The last few minutes had arrived, which it 
seemed to Allan Fearon he was to exist a¢ an item 
in the great muster-roll of humanity; and truly 
the mode by which he was to be hustled from the 
world was the one which of all others presented 
itself te him in the most repulsive colours. 

At the first sound of that solemn bell, which it 
is fearful to think may have heralded to death 
others as innocent as Allan Fearon, the Sheriff fell 
back a little, and the reverend Ordinary made way, 
as aman with a crouching aspect and a sinister 
look about his eyes, approached. 

Allan instinctively recognised in this man the 
executioner, but he shrunk more from the coil of 
rope which the man carried in his hands, than 
from the treacherous aspect and fearful occupation 
of the man himself 

Allan had not spoken for several seconds. The 
reverberations of the tolling of the bell, faintly as 
it reached the interior of the prison, seemed to fill 
the whole cavity of his brain. 

But now there came a flush of colour to his 
face. 

‘* Give me a knife,” he said, as he dashed aside 
the clustering hair from his brow. 

The Sheriff and the reverend Ordinary ran 
against each other in their eagerness to escape, for 
they thought Allan was bent upon some desperate 
act, of which they might be the first victims. _ 

The executioner shrunk back, and several of the 
turnkeys showed a disposition to close upon Allan, 
as though they thought him dangerous. 

“You mistake me—you mistake me, all of 
you!” he said. “Even at this dread moment I will 
not commit self-slaugbter. The villany that has 
placed meas I am, shall consummate its work. It 
shall escape none of the retribution for my death. 
I meant but while I lived to sever some of my 
hair, that it might lie in the lodge at Newgate for 
one who will esteem it a treasure, knowing that 
my last thought was of her.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the Sherifi—‘ it can’t 
be done! It’s unusual, and can’t be done!” 

“Be it so,” said Allan, mournfully. ‘But I 
was asked a short time since if I had any last 
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wish which those who accompany me to the 
confines of life could gratify. I have such a 
wish.” 

“I’m sure,” said the Sheriff, “if there’s any- 
thing that can be got from a ‘tavern—anything 
but drink, you know: we can’t allow drink. 
Bless your heart, if we were to allow drink, every 
one would go like a lord to the scaffold.” 

‘‘You mistake me,” said Allan. “It is that 
I may be permitted to go free and untram- 
melled by any bonds to death. Id make no re- 
sistance—I contemplate no injury to others or to 
myself, but let me go as I am. Commit the 
judicial murder, without the additional aggrava- 
tion of a bondage for which there is no occasion. 
That is my last and only request.” 

The Sheriff looked at the executioner, and the 
executioner looked at the reverend Ordinary. 

‘“‘T really don’t know,” said the Sheriff. ‘‘ That’s 
unusual, too. I don’t think it can be done.” 

“Then,” said Allan, as he stepped back a pace, 
‘‘T will resist and fight until the last. It will, 
perhaps, impart additional zest to the spectacle 
which awaits the crowd without to see me dragged 
or carried by force to death, for so only will 1 go, 
if this poor boon be denied me!” 

“‘ Where’s the Governor?” said the Sheriff. “TI 
want to know if the Governor recollects such a 
thing ever before ?” 

But the Governor of Newgate was not there. 
He was carrying out his little arrangements with 
Sir Hinckton Moys. So the Sheriff was left to 
act upon his own responsibility ; ; and as upon 
looking at his watch he saw it wanted only two 
minutes to eight, he gave a spasmodic kind of 
jerk, and cried, ‘ Come along — come along! 
Time's up! Come along!” 

The executioner immediately walked on in 
front. 

The reverend Ordinary took his place, and 
Allan Fearon followed, with two turnkeys close to 
him. 

The Sheriff brought up the rear of the procession, 
and as he passed a side-door, he saw a man stand- 
ing at it with a white apron, to whom he inclined 
his head in passing to send in an anxious whisper. 

“Don’t let the marrow puddings be spoiled this 
time, now. Now do be careful, Jackson.” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Sheriff.” 

“Thank you-—-thank you! Bless me! they’ve 
got quite ahead of me! Gracious powers! what’s 
all that, I wonder ?” 

It was at that moment that a yell from the 
crowd had arisen on the appearance of the execu~ 
tioner, and it was at that moment, likewise, that 
Allan Fearon, on turning an angle of one of the 
gloomy passages which led to the Debtor’s Door of 
Newgate, came face to face with the Governor and 
Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The Governor shrunk away, but Sir Hinckton 
Moys folded his arms across his breast, and glared 
with an expression of concentrated hatred at the 
condemned. 

Allan paused a moment, and s slight shudder 
crossed his frame. 

“You know me?” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 

fl da.” 

“ You remember St. Paul’s Church, by Covent 
Garden ?” 

*& Villain 1 

* Ha, ha!” 


SPP A sila “wiih debe lad PN eta? thal?" sida kee thelwubornen uf evidence aaron So you are the suborner of evidence? You 
are the plotter against innocent life ?” 

“ Ha, ha!” 

“TY pity you !” 

“J made a promise,” hissed Sir Hinckton Moys 
through his clenched teeth,—‘‘I made a promise, 
which one who is fair and fickle accepted as a 
threat. It was to see you hanged this morning, 
at eight o’clock ; and I shall keep my word |” 

“T pity you !” said Allan again. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Sir Hinckton. 
to death! Y? 

‘“‘ Nay, I know not ; for even at this moment I 
do not feel as one about to die.” 

AlWan struck his breast slightly, and repeated 
the line from the poet of all time, which seemed 
to dart into his memory at the moment— 

* My bosom’s lord sits lightly on its throne.” 

St. Sepulchre’s clock struck eight. 

A subdued roar came from the crowd. 

In six seconds more Allan Fearon was upon the 
scaffold. 


sf Pass on 
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ALLAN FEARON IS RESCUED AT THE LAST 
MOMENT. 


Ou, what a sight that moving ocean of human 
heads and faces in the front of Newgate was to 
him who was brought out to die! 

For a moment or two Allan Fearon felt a strange 
rushing sensation at his heart, as though nature, 
revolting at the sacrifice of the innocent, was 
about to put an end to his mortal career before the 
judicial murder could be consummated. 

But the feeling was but momentary. It passed 
away as quickly as it came, and Allan cast along, 
wandering glance over the enormous crowd. 


The dense crowd was continued in thousands - 


as far as the eye could reach in the direction of 
Ludgate Hill, and in the direction of Smithfield. 

Faces, faces—nothing but upturned, white faces 
met his gaze. 

It was a fearful sight. It was a fearful 
thought, that so many eyes were all bent upon the 
one, solitary, helpless human being, who was 
hovering, as all thought, upon the confines of the 
unknown shore. 

The clergyman stepped up to Allan. 

“ Now,” he said,—‘“‘even now, will you acknow- 
ledge your guilt, and the justice of your sentence?” 

‘*No,” replied Allan. “This is not the time to 
load a human soul with falsehood. I am innocent, 
and, if I were not, I would not acknowledge the 
justice of a sentence which condemns to death a 


human being for the sake of a few paltry: orna-~ 


ments.” 

‘“‘ Hardened, quite hardened !” said the clergy- 
man, as he stepped aside. 

The sheriff shook his head. 

The executioner approached Allan, and laid his 
hand upon his arm. 

“Now!” he said. 

A shudder passed through the very heart of 
Allan Fearon, and he raised his voice. 

‘t All who hear me,” he said, “let these, my last 
words, sink deep. into your hearts, I am innocent 
—I am innocent !” 
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There arose a strange surging sort of cry from 
the mob. Half moan, half yell, it seemed to pass 
from one end of the multitude to the other, dying 
away like the distant murmers of the sea. 

‘* Now, sir!” said the executioner again. 

He tried, with a gentle but continued pressure, 
to urge Allan forward towards the fatal spot above 
which hung the noose. 

Allan shook him off. 

“Tam innocent!” he cried again. ‘“ Innocent 
not on account of any process of reasoning with 
regard to the nature or amount of culpability of 
any one who would commit the act of which I am 
accused, but innocent—quite innocent in fact. I 
shall be murdered by process of law.” 

The mob raised a yell. 

A face appeared at a window that was just over 
the Debtor’s Door of Newgate. 

No one paid any attention to that face—all eyes 
were by far too intently fixed upon Allan Fearon. 
But if any stray glance had happened to wander 
to that window, the face must have been seen to 
be a striking representation of the very excess of 
fiend-like exultation and malice. 

It was the face of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He was keeping his word. 

Had he not said to Annie Gray that he would 
see Allan Fearon hanged on that morning? He 
had, and Sir Hinckton Moys was a man of his 
word. 

“This won't do,” said the Governor of the prison 
to the Sheriff. 

“Dear me, no.” 

The executioner turned a shade paler. 
getting angry. 

‘Now, sir!” he said to Allan. ‘‘ This way, if you 
please,—this way !” 

The time had come. 

A fiush of colour came over the face of Allan, 
and then the blood seemed to retract to his heart, 
and he was very pale. 

“ Warewell—farewell!” he said. ‘My Marian 
-—my Marian, farewell! You, who are here 
present, remember that my last words were ‘ God 
bless Marian !” 

The executioner pushed him roughly. 

“That is needless,” said Allan Fearon, ina mild 
tone. ; 

‘Get on, will you!” growled the functionary of 
the law. 

He raised his hand and caught Allan by the 
lappet of his coat, near the neck, and shook him 
savagely. 

The mob groaned. 

Hush ! 

What cry is that? 

Far away, like a yell that might come from 
some strorg swimmer in his agony, over whose 
head the waves have closed. 

Now again! 

A shout! 

A roar! 

A mingled series of screams and strange cries. 

Up the Strand—through old Temple Bar— 
like an electric spark flying from throat to throat 
—up Fleet Street—past the end of the old market, 
and roaring with a louder cadence up Ludgate 
Hill, till with a shout that rent the very air, the 
cry came into the Old Bailey. 

“ A reprieve! a reprieve! a reprieve!” 

‘The mob took up the cry. 
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A hundred throats echoed it. A thousand 
throats echoed it. 

“A reprieve! a reprieve! a reprieve!” 

Hats, caps, sticks, handkerchiefs, are waving in 
the air in wild confusion. 

‘‘ A reprieve! a reprieve! a reprieve !” 

A wild-looking figure on a black horse appears 
in the middle of the crowd. The people crush 
themselves together, to make way for the terrified 
and snorting steed. 

It is a woman. 

In her hand she holds a folded paper. 

She is hoarse with the wild cry that she has 
kept up, even from the gate of old St. James's 
Palace. 

‘“A pardon! a pardon! a pardon!” 

Her features are convulsed with passionate 
excitement. 

There is foam upon her lips. 

‘* Parden! pardon! pardon!” 

The horse has blood about its nostrils—blood 
upon its reeking flanks. 

The mob swayed to and fro, and, amid the 
shrieks and cries of those who were trodden down 
by the multitude—of those, too, who were in the 
way of the horse, and were dashed aside by the 
goaded animal, there pressed forward the Dark 
Woman. 

Allan saw her. He heard the cries. The words 
“pardon” and “reprieve” rung in his ears, and 
life began for him anew. 

With one well-directed blow he struck the 
executioner in the throat, and he rolled off the 
scaffold. 

The mob raised such a cheer as had not been 
heard in that narrow thoroughfare for many a 
long day. 

T'be window above the Debtor’s Door was dashed 
open. Sir Hinckton Moys appeared at it, and 
uttered a yell of rage. 

No one heeded him. 

“Pardon! pardon!” cried the Dark Woman, 
as she neared the ecafiold. ‘‘ Pardon for Allan 
Fearon! <A pardon from the Regent! Saved— 
saved! He is saved!” 

The mob raised another loud and deafening 
cheer. 

The trembling Sheriff stood close to the edge of 
the scaffold; and in another moment, the Dark 
Woman was near enough to him to speak to him. 

‘A pardon from the Regent!” she cried. 

She could scarcely speak. Her bosom rose and 
fell as, with short spasmodic gasps, she uttered the 
words, and her voice was hoarse and broken. 

The Sheriff held out a trembling hand, and took 
the paper. It was that laconic order which had 
been so fortunately procured by Annie Gray. 

The Governor of Newgate stepped forward, and 
looked over the Sheriff's shoulder, 

“IT have seen that bit of paper before,” he said. 

‘You have?” 

* Certainly.” 

“Ts it a forgery ?” 

“T think not. But——” 

‘What, Mr. Governor ?” 

“Tt is not in regular form.” 

* Then——” 

Before another word could be spoken Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys looked from the window above the 
Debtor's Door, and in a screaming voice of passion 
he cried out, ‘‘ Let the law take its course! This 
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4 an attempt, by fraud, to prevent justice. 
woman is Merself a notorious criminal. The police 
should take her into custody, and the law should 
take its course.” 

The Dark Woman looked across the scaffold, 
and up to the window. 


That 


“Ah!” she said. ‘I know you well.” 

She wheeled her horse then round till it faced 
the mob. 

“Good people all. You see that man at the 
window. Heis the real criminal, and has come 
here to exult over the execution of an innocent 
man. He would deny ever the Regent’s pardon, 
and he cries aloud for the murder of the innocent.” 

A strange movement took place among the mob. 
It seemed as if one-half of the sea of faces stooped, 
and turned away from the scaffold; but in a 
moment they were all upturned again, and then 
a shower of stones hurtled through the air at the 
window where Sir Hinckton Moys appeared. 

No. 39.—Dark Woman. 
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The “ark Woman pressed close to the side of 
the scaffold. 

She sp.” ‘o Allan Fearon. 

For the u... time °  life—for the first time 
since his image, in its ideality, had filled up her 
heart—she spoke to her son. 

A gush of tears came to her eyes as the words 
issued from her lips. 

The Dark Woman could weep now. 

The luxury of tears was no longer denied to 
her. That touch of nature which 

‘* Makes the whole world kin” 
softened even her hardened, indurated heart, and 
it was only amid tears that she could, for the 
first time, address her son. 

“ Allan!—Allan! You are called Allan?” 

iT3 ] am.’ 

‘tDescend from the scaffold, and, by the aid 
of the bridle of the horse, you can follow 
me.” 
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Allan Fearon sprung over the low rail of the 
scaffold in a moment. - & 

The crowd welcomed him among them with a 
loud cheer, 

He held by the side of the horse, and the Dark 


Woman commenced making her way back again - 


towards Ludgate Hill. 
The mob opened before them like water before 


some swiftly-urged galley, and it closed behind | 
| seem to feel that you have not merely been the 


them as quickly. 


A tremendous fusillade of stones was kept up | 


at the scaffold and the window over the Debtor’s 
Door, from which Sir Hinckton Moys, with his 
face and forehead bleeding, had been only too 
glad to be able to effect a hasty retreat. 

Allan Fearon and the woman on the horse, who 


had effected his rescue, were soon forgotten im the 


more exciting amusement of stone-throwing at 
Newgate. : 
The windows of the Governor's house were all 
broken. 
Then a voice called out, “ Pull it to bits! Pull 
the scaffold to bits!” 
The mob liked nothing better. 


minutes not a vestige of it remained. 


A conflict then ensued between the mounted 


officers and the rioters, which ended in their dis- 


persion, but not until considerable mischief had | 


been done in the neighbourhood. 


The Dark Woman, with Allan Featon by the 


side of the horse, reached Ludgate Hill. 


The confusion of mind which Allan was natu-— 


rally likely to fallinto for a few minutes prevented 


him from taking observation of anything but that 


he was saved. 


Having, however, reached now the outskirts | 


of the crowd, he looked up in the face of the 
persons who had so opportunely arrived to save 
him. 


Tears were streaming down the face of the ’ 


Dark Woman. 
Tell me,” said Allan, “to whom I am in- 


debted for this good service, that your name may 


ever be associated in my memory, with prayers 
for your happiness.” 

The Dark Woman checked the horse, and then 
through her tears she looked wistfully in the face 
of Allan Fearon. Twice she tried to speak, but 
some powerful emotion stopped her utterance. It 
was only in faltering accents that she could at 
length say, ‘You will bless me? You will pray 
for me?” 

“ With all my heart!” 

‘* And I—and I-—” 

Allan looked up into her eyes, as if not at the 
moment comprehending her meaning. 

“1, too, bless and pray for you,” she added. 

At this moment Sixteen-stringed Jack stepped 
up, and laid his hand on the horse’s neck. 

“T rejoice,” he said, ‘‘to find you were in time; 
but we shall soon have a crowd about us, if we 
tarry here. Mr. Fearon, I heartily congratulate 
you, on your escape.” 

“ Ah, you are Jack Singleton!” 

‘“‘T am, and very much at your service.” 

Jack, then, looked up to the Dark Woman, and 
added, “ Will you allow me to say, that I am 
quite sure you will be in danger in five minutes?” 

‘*‘Yes, yes!” she said. ‘Allan, you will come 
with me. Stop that hackney coach, Jack.” 


A rush was: 
made at the scaffold, and in the course of five | 
} you could but lend me yout horse for a few 


“ Hoy! Coach!” 

A hackney coach, that happened to be passing, 
empty, stopped at his call. 

“Come,” said the Dark Woman as she dis- 
mounted from the horse, which was Sixteen- 
stringed Jack’s ;—“‘come, Allan—come with me.” 

J will come to you,” said Allan, “to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?—to-morrow ?” mt 

“Yes, Believe me, I am not’ ungrateful. I 


messenger of my release, but that I have been 
indebted to you for probably procuring it.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” interposed 
Sixteen-stringed Jack. . 

“Then accept, madam, my most heartfelt 
thanks.” 

“‘ Madam—madam !” said the Dark Woman— 
@nd she clasped het hands over her eyes. “He 
calls me madam !” 

_“T would fain,” added Allan, ‘ know the name 
of my benefactress.” 

“Come with me—come with me!” 

* You know not that I have a duty which calls 
me first to the sad heart of another, who as yet 
cannot know that Iam saved. Mr. ‘Singleton, if 


minutes, that I might ride to Marian.” 
The Dark Woman uttered an exclamation. She 
had heard the name of the person who owned the 


‘empire of her son’s heart. 


She wanted that heart to herself alone. 

“Mount behind me,” said Jack. “The horse 
has already carried double on your account, Mr. 
Fearon. I will take you to Bow Street in five 
minutes.” 

“A thousand thanks!” 

‘No, no; oh, heaven, no!” said the 
Woman. aie 

Allan paused a moment in surprise. 

“‘T ‘have saved you,” she added, ‘You, at 
least, owe me that life.” 

“Tell me,” said Allan, “ dear, kind friend, where 
T can come to you to-morrow.” me 

“To-morrow? I am for to-morrow; anofher 
is for to-day! Come to the house of Astorath, the 
astrologer, in Frith Street, Soho.” 

*©T will not fail. God bless you!” 

“And youand you!” 

The Dark Woman caught Allan’s hand in her 
own and pressed it to her lips. He felt her tears 
upon it. : 

Another moment, and she sprung into the coach, 
and gave some whispered orders to the*coachman. 

“Stop him!—stop him!” cried several men, 
who by their red waistcoats were evidently Bow 
Street officers, and who came at a good speed 
down the Old Bailey. ts 

“ Let usigo,” said Jack. 

Allan sprung on to the horse behind the high- 
wayman. 

“They cannot stop me,” said Allan, ‘as 
pardoned by the Regent.” 

“JT don’t know,” replied Jack; ‘but I ‘would 
not give them the chance. Off we'go!” 

The horse dashed forward; and, as ‘the officers 
kept their eyes upon Jack and Allan as far as they 
could see them, the coach containing the Dark 
Woman went on its way unheeded. 

Jack and Allan were soon past all pursuit, and 
rapidly nearing Bow Street. 

“T° am much rejoiced at your escape,” said 


Dark 
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Jack. 
at it as I am puzzled to know how it was brought 
about.” 

“T, too, Jack, am in perfect amazement at it. 
Who is that kind friend who brought the re- 
prieve ?” 

“ She is called the Dark Woman.” 

‘‘The Dark Woman? Surely I have heard of 
such a person.” 

“You must have done so. She is a being of 
mystery, but has great wealth, I believe, and 
great power. She has achieved a kind of notoriety 
by being at the head of a confederation called 
Paul’s Chickens.” 

‘‘ Thieves ?” 

‘* Well,” said Jack, with a smile, “I faney that 
honesty was not exactly their peculiarity.” 

“‘ And how came she to interest herself in saving 
me ?” 

“That puzzles me as much as it can you. 
Perhaps you will hear more about it when you go 
to the astrologer’s house in Frith Street.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ Astorath is his name. And in relation to that 
house, although it was there I met the Dark 
Woman, who has saved you, I can tell you that 
your enemy, who contrived all the accusation 
against you, is no other than Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“ The villain !” 

“You know him ?” 

“T do. He is one of the favourites of the 
Regent.” 

“‘ Just so; and no man could have a worse foe, 
He is a most unscrupulous rascal. But here we 
are at Bow Street.” 

“T thank you much, Jack Singleton. How can 
I ever communicate with you, if I wish?” 

‘Come on to Hampstead Heath any time after 
dark, and blow this whistle.” 

“T will take good care ofit. Again I thank you. 
Oh, what joy I am about to give to Marian!” 

Jack waved his hand to Allan in friendly adieu, 
as the rescued young man ran up the narrow 
entrance to Martlett’s Court. 

No one noticed him as he made his way up the 
staircase of the house where resided his Marian. 

Allan tapped at the door of the well-known 
room, but there was no reply. 

He turned the handle of the door, and it yielded 
to his touch. On the floor lay Marian, as if dead! 

Poor Allan was at once plunged into an excess 
of grief, and with frantic cries and sobs he raised 
her in his arms. 

‘‘Marian!—my Marian! Oh, what is life to 
me if you do not live to share it? My Marian !— 
my own, own Marian!” 

His tears fell upon her face, and, with a deep 
sigh, she opened her eyes. 

A shriek of joy, screams of ecstacy, and con- 
vulsive sobbing, alarmed Allan as much as her 
swoon had done. 

“Oh, heaven!—oh, heaven!” she cried. “It 
was but a dream—only a dream!” 

“‘ What dream, dearest ?” 

“That you—you Oh, no! It must have 
been real. When the clock struck eight I fell to 
the floor, in the hope that death had mercifully 
taken me, too.” 

‘‘T am saved!—I am saved, my Marian! Sayed 
for love, and for you !” 

He folded her to his heart, and for more than 
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“I may say, indeed, Iam as much rejoiced | an hour they mingled their tears of gratitude _ 


love. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX, 


WILLES PAYS A VISIT TO THE DARK WOMAN, AND 
IS OBSERVED BY SIR HINCKTON MOYS, 


PeRHAPS among all the people who were surprised, 
and who found it difficult to account for much that 
had taken place, Willes, the Regent’s valet, was 
the most perplexed. 

He found it difficult to account for the sudden 
and overwhelming interest which the Dark Woman 
had taken in the fate of Allan Fearon. 

It is true that he had heard a good deal of her 
story from her own lips, and that he was able very 
well to identify her with Linda de Chevenaux, of 
whom she had spoken as of another person; yet 
he had not been able to follow the full particulars 
of the discovery she had made in regard to Allan, 
so that it should suggest itself to his mind. 

Willes was not at ease. 

_ Of course, there could be no doubt but that, in 
the present conjuncture of affairs, the Countess de 
Blonde was much the strongest party to which he 
could adhere, in the Palace of St. James's. 

But Willes had not had so long an intercourse 
with the Court, not to be aware that an active 


enemy, such as Sir Hinckton Moys, was very much - 


to be dreaded; and he would fain have kept well 
with him, if that were possible. 

The Countess de Blonde’s power, however, after 
all, depended upon a caprice; 
Regent tire of her, it was just possible that Sir 
Hinckton Moys might resume his old place about 
the Court. 

Possibly enough, Willes might not have felt 50 
many fears regarding the enmity of Sir Hinckton 
Moys, had it merely been confined to an anta- 
gonism with the Countess de Blonde; but Willes 
had his secrets, and not the least of them was his 
nefarious connexion with the Dark Woman. 

Should that be discovered, he might at once bid 
farewell to any further connexion with the Regent 
or the Court of St James’s. 

Full of disquietude, then, Willes, late in the 
evening of that eventful Monday which had so 
nearly witnessed the death of Allan Fearon, made 
his way to the astrologer’s house in Soho. 

An ostensible errand he certainly had, inasmuch 
as he could easily say he thought Linda de Che- 
venaux would be glad to hear what had taken 
place in the Palace, since her visit in the night. 

Willes was not exactly aware that, as he 
entered Frith Street at one end, a man, muffled in a 
dark grey coat, entered it at the other. 

This man was Sir Hinckton Moys himself. 

He too, was bent upon a visit to the astrologer’s 
house, although not with by any means the amount 
of information concerning it and its inmates, that 
Willes possessed. Sir Hinckton Moys only felt 
angry and enraged that he had taken so much 
trouble for the destruction of Allan Fearon, and 
all in vain. 

There was a sensation of savage fury in his 
breast, that all his efforts to be avenged had re- 
coiled upon himself, 

Had he but surmised, beforehand, that revenge 
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on Allan Fearon was to be so costly a commodity, 
he would most gladly have let it sleep for a 
time. 

What, indeed, was it costing him ? 

A quarrel with the Countess de Blonde. 

A dismissal from his office and emoluments, by 
the Regent. 

Odium and disgrace in various quarters, and 
his name held up to public execration, the conse- 
quences of which still exhibited themselves in 
hard bruises on his face and brow. 

No wonder was it that Sir Hinckton Moys, 
swelling with rage, sought the house of Astorath, 
to demand an account of the failure of the com- 
plete and speedy revenge that had been promised 
him. 

And so, Sir Hinckton Moys came in at one end 
of Frith Street, while Willes entered it at the 
other. 

Neither of these men felt that they would like 
boldly to approach the door of the astrologer, for 
they.had abundant motives for not wishing to be 
seen. 

Willes slunk along slowly by the area rails, on 
the other side of the way. 

Sir Hinckton Moys dodged into doorways, and 
gathered his cloak closer about his face as he ap- 
proached the house. 

It was almost a wonder, seeing that they reached 
the spot at about the same moment, that they did 
not actually encounter; but Sir Hinckton Moys 
had just time to draw back into a doorway, as 
Willes, in a crouching attitude, darted over the 
road, and stood on the steps of the astrologer’s 
house. 

Sir Hinckton Moys knew him in a moment. 

“ Willes,” he exclaimed, ‘' by all that’s infer- 
nal! What can the rascal want there?” 

_Willes had touched the secret bell, and the door 
of Astorath’s house opened. 

He passed in, and it closed behind him in that 
mysterious fashion which all who visited that 
abode were familiar with. 

‘* T will wait for him,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
as he stationed himself in a deep doorway exactly 
opposite. 

The passage of the astrologer’s house was pro- 
foundly dark, and Willes was rather alarmcd that 
no notice was taken of his entrance for a few mo- 
ments. 

He looked in vain for the little star- ‘ke light 
which was wont to herald the way up the gloomy 


| staircase. 


It did not appear. 

Willes shrunk back as far as he could towards 
the street door, and waited. 

Then alow, soft, sweet voice spoke, with evident 
accents of grief mingled in it. 

‘Who seeks Astorath?” it said,—‘ for he is 
far away.” 

“Tt is I,” said Willes,— it is I, and no 
stranger. I ama known,visitor. Need I say my 
name, or does my voice suffice ?” 

There was a peculiarity about Willes’s voice, 
which made it, when once heard, never likely to 
be forgotten. 

' “ T know you,” was the reply 

‘¢ Then you know I am welcome ?” 

““ Ascend. I will speak to Astorath.” 

The little, bright star appeared slowly ascending 
the staircase, and Willes followed it. 


Preceding him, some twelve or fifteen feet in 
the air, the star passed through the large apart- 
ment which had always been peculiarl y devoted to 
the necromancy of Astorath. 

‘Stop !” said the voice. 

The star disappeared. 

Willes paused; but he was not kept in the pro- 
found darkness above a few seconds, when, through 
some doorway which had silently become opened, 
there streamed a faint, ruddy glow of light. 

This light was so indistinct, that Willes felt sure 


it came from a fire, and not from any ordinary — 


illuminating process. 

** Enter !” said a voice. ; 

Willes passed through the doorway, and he felt 
that he trod upon soft carpet. The door closed 
behind him, and. he found himself in a small apart- 
ment, which was both warmed and lighted by a 
fire of cedar wood, the unmistakable odour of 
which filled the air. 

The room, as far as he could see it, was richly 
furnished ; but his attention was soon concentrated 
upon a human form, which was reclining in the 
depths of a massive chair. 

“* Speak!” said a voice. 

Willes recognised it as the voice of the Dark 
Woman, alias Astorath, alias Linda de Cheve- 
naux; perhaps half a dozen more aliases, had he 
but known them. 

“Madam,” said Willes, with some slight signs 
of perturbation about his voice,—‘‘ madam, al- 
though I have so recently seen you, I thought you 
would like to know what had occurred at the 
Palace since very early this morning.” 

“You are welcome!” said the Dark Woman. 

Willes was surprised at the remarkable change 
which had taken place in the voice of the mys- 
terious personage, who, by the sheer force of a 
higher intellect than his own, had succeeded in 
forcing him into an alliance that each day filled 
him with new terrors. 

There used to be a sharp, abrupt, painful tone 
about all she uttered. 

But now there was a languor, and an occasional 
touch of gentleness about her tones, such as Willes 
in all his intercourse with her had never heard 
before. 

If Willes had been sufficient of a sentimentalist 
to be able to draw the right conclusion, he would 
have said to himself, ‘‘ This woman’s heart has been 
touched in some fashion;” but that any one ever 
had a heart at all to be touched, never occurred to 
the Regent’s valet. 

He was only surprised at a marked change in 
the Dark Woman’s voice, for which he could not 
account. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, ‘the Regent came home at 
half-past ten o’clock this morning from Windsor.” 

‘“‘ What of the King ?” 

“They say his most gracious Majesty is some- 
what better; and, indeed, there seems to have 
been some mistake altogether about the urgency 
of the despatch which sent for the Regent, and I 
suspect that somebody had a hand in it.” 

“Who ?” 

‘“‘ Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“ T am certain of it.” 


“The Regent breakfasted with the Countess de 


Blonde.” ; : 
The Dark Woman made a gesture of impatience, 
which Willes could only see by the Jarge shadow 
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of her arm, which flitted for a moment over the 
wall. 

_“T alone attended upon them ; and the Regent 
was trying to persuade the Countess that he had 
no power to dismiss the Governor of Newgate, and 
that she had had a dream.” 

‘* A dream of what ?” 

Willes smiled. 

‘“‘A dream of the visit of the Dark Woman,” 
he then said. 

“Goon. What more?” 

“ A messenger was despatched to Newgate, and 
by eleven o’clock a report was brought to the 
Regent that the Dark Woman herself had carried 
his written pardon for Allan Fearon, and rescued 
him from death even while on the scaffold !” 

“It is true.” 

“The Regent is much disquieted; but the 
Countess de Blonde professed herself highly pleased, 
and would sing, which displeased the Regent. And 
there is a report in the Palace that a meeting is to 
take place at Buckingham House between his 
Highness and the Princess of Wales.” 

‘That interests me. What more?” 

“ It is but areport; but I thought you would like 
to know it. The Regent is in debt two hundred 
and forty thousand pounds, it is said; and as the 
King’s life is not to be depended upon one hour 
from another, the Ministry are earnestly desirous of 
a reconciliation between the Prince and the Prin- 
cess of Wales.” 

“T comprehend. And the Regent’s debts will 
be paid as the price of such reconciliation ?” 

‘“‘T fancy so, madam.” 

“ It will not take place.” 

Willes bowed. 

There was a silence of a few moments’ duration, 
and then the Dark Woman spoke in a low, earnest 
tone. 

‘Tt becomes necessary,” she said, “ that I should 
have an interview with the Princess of Wales.” 

“‘ Certainly, madam.” 

“Which you will arrange.” 

“1? Impossible!” y 

“That is a word I do not allow to be used in 
my service,” 

“ But I have not the confidence of her Royal 
Highness; and indeed have not access to her. If 
my name is known at all to the Regent’s wife, it 
is known unfavourably; and she will think me, 
no doubt, a creature of the Regent’s, and con- 
sequently an enemy of her own.” 

“‘ Nevertheless you will arrange it.” 

“T have the honour to say again, it is impos- 
sible.” 

“Silence!” said the Dark Woman. ‘it will 
not be impossible, when I point out to you the 
means. A few lines must be written to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, purporting to come from the 
Regent, and appointing a secret interview with 
her at Carlton House, at such an hour when the 
officials and domestics will have retired to rest.” 

‘“« Forge the Regent’s name?” 

“No. You must procure me a seal, which the 
Princess will know as belonging to him.” 

‘‘The one she gave him to authenticate all the 
letters that might pass between them ?” 

* Ah, there is such an one?” 

‘“‘ No—yes—that is to say—I hardly know!” 

** Willes !” 

“* Madam ?” 
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‘You will bring me that seal some time during 
to-morrow.” 

Willes uttered a half groan. 

‘“‘In regard, then, to this transaction, you will 
have no trouble, except in what disguise you 
like to be at one of the small garden doors of 
Carlton House to-morrow night at half-past 
twelve o’clock, so as to open it when you hear 
three knocks from without.” 

“Yes,” sighed Willes. 

The Dark Woman took no notice of his reluc- 
tance: it was sufficient for her to give her orders 
with a certainty that they must be obeyed. 

“There is one thing more, Willes,” she said, 
“which I must commit to your care. I want you 
to ascertain by personal inquiry what has become 
of this Allan Fearon.” 

“The young man who was to be hanged so 
willingly by your ladyship’s connivance, and who, . 
then, has been saved, so much to the surprise of 
everybody ?” 

“Just so 
him.” 

The tone in which the Dark Womarf uttered 
these last three words was perfectly indescribable. 
Willes felt that it was peculiar, but could found 
no theory upon the subject. 

‘‘T wish you to ascertain,” she added, “‘ pre- 
cisely his present condition, and that of a young 
person whom he calls his wife.” 

‘*‘ Oh, there’s no doubt, madam, about her being 
his wife.” 

“ Why no doubt ?” 

“ There was an excellent witness to the mar- 
riage.” 

‘* What witness ?” 

‘¢ Sir Hinckton Moys, I fancy, was there; and, 
if not, some one on his account, for he is evidently 
well acquainted with the fact.” rt, 

“Tt matters not. Bring me the information I 
require, and the seal you have mentioned. Your 
reward will be ample, and your partiality for 
jewels shall be gratified to an extent beyond your 
utmost dreams. Those who serve me may exult 
in riches—let those who oppose me bid adieu to 
life |” 

Willes felt that his conference was over, and he 
left the room. 

The star-like light guided him across the larger 
apartment, and down the ataircase; but Willes 
had an uncomfortable idea that some one was pre- 
ceding him, whose footsteps were very heavy, 
notwithstanding an endeavour to tread as lightly 
as possible. 

Down the staircase, which all the arts of the 
Dark Woman could not prevent from creaking, 
went this person; and before Willes could reach 
the street door, it opened slowly, and he saw a 
bulky form emerge from the passage, carrying 
something apparently of considerable weight, in a 
large sack. 

Willes's curiosity .was aroused, but there was 
no one of whom any questions could be asked in 
the house of Astorath; and he could only make 
his way into the street, still keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the bulky figure which preceded him. 

Passing out of Frith Street into Soho Square, 
went the mysterious person ; and over against the 
railings of the square he deposited the burden he 
carried. 

Willes waited until this man, who was of great 


It suited me to save him. I want 
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size, and bulk had disappeared, which he did 
round the square, being soon lost in the shadows 
of the night. 

An irresistible curiosity induced Willes, then, 
fo cross over to the garden railings, where, half 
reclining, half propped up, was the large sack. 

The mouth of it was tied roughly by a piece of 
stout cord, which Willes was able to cut by the 
aid of a pocket-knife. 

A very dim ray indeed of light from the first 
oil-lamp in Frith Street came over to the spot. 
A ray of light not more than sufficient to enable 
prominent objects to be distinguished one from the 
other. 

_ Willes stooped low, and opened the mouth of 
the sack. 

He recoiled with horror. 

The livid features of a corpse met his gaze, 

It was the dead body of Laura Adams which 
Binks, with all the indifference in the world, had 
taken this means of disposing of. 

A terrible fear came over Willes, 

Was he to consider this the mode by which the 
Dark W®man disposed of persons inimical to her 
designs ? 

More than ever he groaned in spirit over the 
circumstance which bound him to the fortunes of 
Linda de Chevenaux. He turned with horror 
from the spot, and almost fell into the outspread 
arms of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“ Ha, ha! my dear Willes!” said Sir Hinckton. 
“So these are your little sports and pastimes of a 
night !” 

** Confusion !” 

“ Well, I should say so. It certainly is rather 
confusing to find the Regent’s valet, at this late 
hour of the night, in Soho Square, getting rid 
of the evidences of a murder.” 

“Jt is false, Sir Hinckton Moys; and you know 
it is false!” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, Sir Hinkton, you must know it; for if 
you have followed and watched me, you know 
that [ have nothing to do with this affair, being 
merely impelled by curiosity, as, no doubt, you 
were likewise, to see what it was the tall, bulky 
man had placed against the railings here.” 

“My dear Willes,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“this meeting is providential !” . 

‘* Hem!” said Willes. 

“You have your little secrets, Wiiles.” 

“No!” 

“ But I say yes. No one knows so well as you 
that the favour of the Countess de Blonde is on 
the decline.” 

*¢ Oh, indeed !” 

‘And therefore, Willes, you were very wrong 
in taking her part against me—very wrong in- 
deed, Sir Thomas Willes.” 

“What do you mean by that folly? Sir 
Thomas Willes, indeed !” 

‘‘T promised you that; and I am prepared to 
keep my word, on condition.” 

“* What condition ?” 

“That you will assist mein clearing St. James’s 
Palace of the Countess de Bionde.” 

“TI can’t do it,” said Willes, as he buttoned up 
his coat,—“ I can't doit. I’m afraid you're a bad, 
unscrupulous man, Sir Hinckton Moys. One of 
those men, in fact, who look to their own interests 
merely, and have no morals and no feeling.” 
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“Scoundrel!” cried Sir Hineckton, 
you talk to me of morals and feeling ?” 

** Now you’re abusive.” a 

* Jackall, as you are, to the Prince—robber, as 


> * Dare 


‘you are, of his jewels—purloiner of property # 


“Stop, stop, stop! Pll give you in charge to 
the watch, if you go oninthatmanner! Thieves! 
thieves !” 

“ Bo it so,” said Sir Hinckton, as he flung the 
corner of his cloak over his shoulder, and spoke 
bitterly between his clenched teeth. ‘! Be it so, 
Thomas Willes! The next time I walk into St. 
James’s Palace you shall walk out, and your drab 
of a Countess de Blonde shall die in a ditch !” 

“* Ah,” said Willes, “ people say such foolish 
things when they lose their temper!” 

* And Allan Fearon shall yet hang.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

‘¢ And somebody else with him.” 

“Tm quite sure if the young man is hanged, 
he would rather it was on the Monday before or 
after you, Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“ Rascal !” 

““ Watch! watch! Thieves! thieves!” 

A watchman, with his lantern dangling before 
him, made what haste he could to the spot; and 
Sir Hinckton Moys, who did not wish actually to 
assail Willes, since he was known to him, and 
would have to abide a prosecution, was glad of 
somebody on whom to vent his rage. 

He knocked down the watchman at once, and, 
trampling over him, made the best of his way 
to Astorath’s house, in Frith Street. 

The watchman called loudly for help, and 
sprang his rattle, while Willes ran across the 
square, and made his way into Dean Street, laugh- 
ing to himself at the defeat of Sir Hinckton Moys, 

Sir Hinckton went at once, and rang the secret 
bell at Astorath’s house, which procured him 
instant admission. 

“ What seek you?” said a voice. 

** | seek Astorath, and will see him!” cried Sir 
Hinckton Moys, in a yoice of anger. “ My name 
is Moys, and I must and will see him !” 

‘ Follow!” said the voice. 

The star slowly crept up the staircase. 

Muttering imprecations to himself, and stamping 
heavily in the anger of his heart, Sir Hinckton 
Moys followed it into that large and gloomy 
apartment which had associated itself in his mind, 
up to that period, with the promised vengeance 
upon Allan Fearon, in which, at the last moment, 
he had been so signally disappointed. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


SHOWS How SIR HINCKTON MOYS QUARRELLED 
WITH ASTORATH THE ASTROLOGER, _ 


Never was human being so little disposed to give 
way to the credulities of the visitors of the sup- 
posed astrologer’s house as Sir Hinckton Moys, 
on the occasion of his visit to Frith Street, after 
the complete defeat he had sustained at St. James’s 
Palace. 

Beneath his heavy grey cloak he was well 
armed ; and there was a bitter resolution at his 
heart to call the supposed Astorath to account for 
the failure that had taken place. 
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The cuts and bruises from the stones that had 
been hurled at him by the mob in the Old Bailey 
were paififul, but they were as nothing in com- 
parison to the rage that was swelling at his 
heart. 

Sir Hinckton bounded up the stairs in the hope 
of overtaking the little star-light which the visi- 
tors of the house generally followed so slowly and 
cautiously. 


But the faster he went, the quicker it flitted on | 


before him. 

He then called out, in a lond, defiant tone of voice, 
“The time has gone by when I could be amused 
by any of the mummeries of this place! I want 
to see the man who calls himself Astorath!” 

‘“‘ Forbear !” said a voice. 

“T will not forbear! A truce to all tricks and 
supernatural shows, I do not believe in them! 
My business is of a practical nature.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys had reached the large dark 
apartment, and he was making rather a hasty 
rush over it, when suddenly, from immediately 
before him, there darted up a tall, bright, blue 
flame, and he saw a yawning chasm at his feet. 

“ Forbear!” said the voice again. 

Sir Hinckton Moys recoiled. 

‘¢ Where are you, Astorath ?” he called out. “I 
will see you, and speak to you!” 

The flame suddenly expired, and the darkness 
seemed to be tenfold more intense than before. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys, with all his rage, was 
not quite reckless enough to rush forward, upon 
the chance of a serious fall down some opening in 
the floor. 

“Speak, Astorath!” he said. 
seek.” 

‘TJ am here |” said a deep, hollow voice. 

“Oh, that is well!” 

“Well,” echoed the voice. 

“You are Astorath ?” 

“T am Astorath.” 

* Then I have to tell you that all your precious 
plans have failed.” 

“T know it.” 

“Of course you do; and my opinion is that 
you have played a treacherous part in the whole 
affair. Where, now, are all your promises ?— 
where, now, are all your prophecies ?” 

‘‘T am but mortal,” said the deep-toned voice. 

“Yes; but you pretended to command spirits.” 

Tre; and you have but just announced your 
total disbelief in such pretensions.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys stamped with passion. 

‘‘T care not whether you ‘have intercourse with 
the infernal regions, or only work by human means 
to the accomplishment of your ends. It is sufii- 
cient that you have failed.” 

“What then ?” 

‘‘ What then, say you? You shall find what 
then, for I will make London—Frith Street—this 
house—too hot to hold Astorath the charlatan.” 

* Fool !” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘ Weak fool. And do you think for one moment 
that I am moved by your threats ?” 

“‘T will find a means to move you. There was 
a specific bargain—a promise made on both sides, 
I fulfilled mine—you have failed in yours.” 

“ Listen.” 

“Bah! I have heard enough.” 

“Hear more.” 


“It is you I 
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“Say on. Some new jugglery, I fancy; but I 
am not the man to be twice deceived.” 

“ Listen.” 

“J listen.” fr 

“There are spirits which will obey the behests 
of mortal life, and fashion events so that they 
shall subserve mortal passions. Those spirits you 
bad with you. You purchased their services, and 
they did their duty. There are other and higher 
intelligences of the spirit world, who, if they will, 
without those who would have served you, have 
the power so to do.” 

** Peace, peace, Astorath! 
listen to these mystical excuses, 
—utterly failed.” 

es No 1” 

“‘T say yes! Dare you say ‘no?’” 

“T dare say ‘no,’ because I have succeeded. 
And now, bold, sinful man, in whose heart there 
grows at this moment not one human feeling but 
the desire for vengeance, I defy you!” 

‘That is well.” 

“Tt is well. But before you leave this honse 
you shall see that which shall haunt your dreams 
and appal you waking senses.” 

“Wa, ha! I laugh at your prediction.” 

A bright light, as if from some small centre, 
slowly spread itself over one end of the room, and 
then defined itself into a large circle, over which 
clouds of dim, grey vapour seemed to be sweep- 
ing. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was not so completely free 
from superstitious influences as he had boasted fo 
be, and he looked curiously and earnestly at the 
bright light. 

The clouds that swept over its surface gradually 
disappeared, and Sir Hinckton Moys saw what 
seemed to bea church, with a gtave-yard attached 
to it. 

A bell tolled dismaliy. 

“ Behold!” said a voice. 

A figure appeared to totter across the grave- 
yard, and then fall upon a mound of earth, which 
covered the mortal remains of one who had escaped 
from the conflict of existence. 

There was a deep red stain upon the breast of 
the figure, and it seemed to utter low moans of 
anguish. 

The light, then, that was over the centre circle 
in which this picture was exhibited, began to draw 
in from the edges, and to concentrate itself about 
this figure. 

The face, the clothing, the blood, and the hideous 
look of anguish that the figure wore, all became 
painfully distinct. 

Sir Hinckton Moys uttered a cry of surprise. 

The face was singularly like his own. 

“Behold!” said the voice again. 

“What does that pageant mean?” he gaid. 

“It is ‘a vision.” 

‘Of what ?” 

‘The future.” 

“You seek to terify me, by signifying that I 
see before me a vision of my death.” 

“ As surely,” said the deep voice, “‘as that the 
hugh oceans of earth will obey the moon, and 
wash with recurring tides the rocks and sands of 
many an island, will you die the death you see 
before you.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was moved. 

For a few moments he was silent. 


I cannot, will not 
You have failed — 


Then, in a 
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voice into which he tried to impress some tones of 
bravado, he said, ‘I despise you predictions, 
Astorath, and defy your threats. You waste, 
without a fee, you charlatanism upon one who 
believes not in it.” 

“ Be it so!” 

The vision vanished. 

“And now,” added Sir Hinckton Moys, ‘I 
have made up my mind that I will have an 
interview with you face to face.” 

‘‘No!” said the voice. ‘‘My face has now 
the lustre of communion with the dead upon it, and 
you may not see it.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was provided against a 
refusal on the part of Astorath to see him, as he 
thought, by providing himself with a means of 
breaking the darkness that was around him. 

By the aid of a chemical match he procured a 
light, and ignited the candle in a small hand 
lantern he had with him. 

Through its lens there showed a broad gleam 
of light. 

‘‘ Now, Astorath,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, as 
he held the lantern in his left hand, and a drawn 
sword in his right, ‘I intend to seek you through 
this house !” 

“Are you so tired of life?” said a voice that 
Sir Hinckton Moys, found was behind him, and 
he turned at once to face it. 

He could see no one. 

‘¢ Who spoke?” he cried. ‘ By heaven, I will 
make some of you tired of life!” 

The broad gleam of light from the lantern 
shewed him that the walls of the large apartment 
were hung with black cloth, but -he had hardly 
time to make the observation, when he observed, 
standing a few paces from him, a tall, dark figure, 
attired in a cloak very simular to his own. 

“ Astorath ?” he said. 

** Ay, Astorath,” replied the deep-toned voice. 

“Then there will be a vacancy in the muster- 
roll of necromancers!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys; 
and springing forward, he passed his sword, as he 
thought, right through the body of the astrologer. 

There was no more opposition to the passage of 
the keen blade than there would be in passing it 
through the empty air. 

A cold fear began to find its way to the heart 
of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Again he passed his sword through the figure, 
and again he felt nothing to oppose the progress of 
the blade. 

“Are you content?” said the voice. 
have seen Astorath. Are you content?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys placed himself carefully upon 
his guard. 

“T know not,” hesaid, ‘if I can say ‘content ;’ 
but I feel that I am practised upon by some 
jugglery.” 

“Go!” said the voice again,—‘ go, while yet 
you may with life. Intercourse with the finer 
natures of spirits deprive the human heart of some 
of its bitterness. You are forgiven—go!” 

“But——” 

*‘ Peace—oh, peace!” 

“ And am I to forego the vengeance for which I 
- have paid? Is that man to live who has thwarted 
me; and who has been my bitter foe ?” 

“He must live.” 

“ And you say so?” 

“Ido. The fiat has gone forth. 


“You 


You have 


seen a vision, Sir Hincktcn Moys. Now listen to 


a prophecy.” 

“* Say on.” 

“Tf, by word, act, or plot, either on your own 
part or on that of others, you seek the death or 
injury of Allan Fearon, there will wait upon your 
own head tenfold the misery, and tenfold the conse- 
quences. Already you find such has been the 
case.- Be warned in time. He is specially in the 
protection of those who will, and who can, bafile 
all his foes.” 

“This is madness !” 

“No. Ask yourself. What has already 
happened? You have sought his life. What has 
resulted? He is saved, and you are disgraced.” 

Sir Hinckton felt this to be but too true. 

“Be warned,” added the voice. ‘ Astorath 
now addresses to you words of better friendship 
than asif he promised you the heart’s blood of 
Allan Fearon. Abandon, for your own sake, 
your revenges, and be safe. Prosecute them, and 
your victim will escape you, while you yourself 
will perish.” ’ . 

Before Sir Hinckton Moys could say a word in 
reply to these words, which made a strong im- 
pression upon his imagination, his nerves were 
shaken by a loud shriek, which, for an instant, 
filled the air of the room. 

Sir Hinckton staggered towards the door. 

He dropped the lantern. 

But, in his agitation, he fenced with the sword 
he still held in his right hand, and, as he did so, 
he felt that in the dark it encountered another 
blade. 

There was the clashing sound of sword to sword 
for a few seconds, and then Sir Hinckton Moys 
felt his weapon torn from his grasp, and he could 
hear it fall, with a clanging sound, far away. 

Involuntarily he held up both his arms to 
shield his head and breast from the deadly thrust 
or slash that he expected. 

But none came. 

All was still around him, and, as he looked into 
the darkness, he saw the little star-light hovering 
in the air, at some distance from him. } 

‘‘ Remember!” said a deep, sad voice. 

Sir Hinckton Moys became anxious to leave 
the house. 

He walked slowly after the star, and it conducted 
him down the staircase. 

*‘ Remember!” said the voice again. 

Sir Hinckton did not speak, but he felt that he 
knew perfectly well what it was that he was thus 
called upon to remember. 

It was, that any further attempts to be avenged 
upon Allan Fearon would only recoil upon his own 
head. 

Had not all the attempts as yet so recoiled? 
Most certainly they had. 

How, then, could he banish the prediction from 
his mind? How could he refuse to give credence 
to it, when so substantiated by facts? 

He reached the dim and dusky passage of the 
house. 

At the moment he did so, there came a heavy 
knock at the door, as though some one had struck 
on its panels with some massive, blunt instru- 
ment. f 

Sir Hinckton Moys paused. 

The little star disappeared. — : 

“Open! open!” cried a voice from without. 
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“Come, now, Mr. Conjuror—open locks, whoever 
knocks! We want to make trial of your skill.” 

The knocking continued. 

Then it was evident to Sir Hinckton Moys that 
several persons were outside the door, for he heard 
laughing and talking. 

The knocking was renewed with vigonr. 

Then the door suddenly swung open. 

Sir Hinckton Moys would have darted out, but 
three persons filled up the doorway, and made 
their way into the passage, 

. on!” said one of these three persons. 
“ @ome on!. We shall be certain to have some 
sport.” 

“ Ah!” said Sir Hinckton Moys to himself. 
“That is the rascal, Colonel Hanger!” 

“Call the conjuror down,” said another voice, 
‘Sand let us have a look at him.” 

No. 40.—Dark Woman. 


“And that,” said Sir Hinckton Moys to himself, 
as he hid behind the door, ‘“‘is the Regent.” 

The third person only laughed, and Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys could not, from the laugh, exactly 
decide who it was. The idea, however, that 
Colonel Hanger had, in so short a time after his 
disgrace, been sent for to the Palace, was gall 
and wormwood to Sir Hinckton Moys. 

‘‘Come down, Mr. Conjuror,” said Colonel 
Hanger. ‘*Come down—we want to see you!” 

At this moment a loud explosion in the passage 
of the house, but without anything in the shape 
of fire, or sparks, or smoke, took place. 

The Regent ran out into the middle of the road, 
and so did the third person of the trio, who was 
unrecognisable by Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Colonel Hanger had come fairly into the 


passage. 
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The Colonel was by no means famous for 
courage, and when the lond explosion tock place 
he was quite as anxious as the Regent could be to 
place himself out of danger. 

But situated as he was, Colonel Hanger had to 
turn round to get quickly out of the house. 

Sir Hinckton Moys hated him with a hatred 
that went past the bounds of discretion, and the 
opportunity that that moment presented itself to 
him of inflicting some injury upon Colonel Hanger 
was to him irresistible. 

The moment Hanger turned his back upon the 
dark passage of the astrologer’s house, Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys made a rush at him with such violence, 
that the Colonel fell heavily upon the door-step. 

Sir Hinckton Moys then rushed over him, and 
fled in the darkness towards Soho Square. 

“‘ Murder !” cried Colonel Hanger. “ Murder!” 

No sooner did the Regent hear the cry of murder, 
than he took to his heels at once, and placed, in 
the next five minutes, as large a space between 
himself and Frith Street, Soho, as he possibly 
could. ~~ 

Sir Hinckton Moys made his way to Bury Street, 
St. James’s, where he had lodgings. 

The Prinee Regent finding himself alone, thought 
that he would go home, and upon reaching the 
private door in the wall of Carlton House gardens, 
he was met by Willes, who bowed as low, and 
looked as mild, and meek, and obsequious as it 
was possible for any valet to look. 

“Go to the Countess,” said the Regent, ‘and 
say that I will come and sup with.her.” 

“ Yes, your Royal Highness.” 

The secret mode of communication between 
Carlton House and St. James's Palace was of 
great convenience to the Regent, and after making 
some change in his apparel he sought the rooms 
which Annie Gray called her own, 


“Well, George,” said Annie; ‘is he dis- 


missed ?” 
“Who?” 
“The Governor of Newgate!” 
‘Now, really 7 


**Do you mean to tell me that he still holds his 
situation after I had distinctly asked you to dis- 
miss him ?” 

“ Listen to reason.” 

“TT won't!” 

“But . 

“ You know that is the last thing I should ever 
think of doing !” 

“ What?” 

‘Listening to reason—lI hate it !” 

The Regent laughed. 

“Look you here, my dear Annie.” 

* Countess | Countess !” 

‘Well, Countess. I will take good care that 
the Governor of Newgate shall not be governor a 
week longer. Will that suit?” 

“Yes, I will give you a week; and now for the 
other affair!” 

‘¢ What other affair?” 

* About Willes!” 

“Why, you surely don’t want to get Willes 
discharged, do you, Countess ?’ 

“No. But, the other day, there was a tal- 
Jow chandler, who came with an address from 
Dublin.” 

“Oh, the Mayor!” 

“T suppose so—you knighted him!” 


‘CT am forced to knight all sorts of people.” 

“Who don’t deserve it ?” 

* Just so!” 

“ And who are in all positions of life?” 

‘Yes. Tinkers, tailors, and candlestick- 
makers !” 

** Hal ha! 

“No doubt.” 

“ Very well!” 

“Why do you say ‘very well!’ in that deter- 
mined mannér, My dear Countess ?” 

“Because you will knight Willes!” 

“Knight Willes ?” 

“ Yes |” 

+e Oh {7 

“You will!” 

“ My own valet ?” 

“Just so. It would be a different thing if he 
were some one else’s valet.” - 

“‘But-—” 

Stop!” 

Annie clapped her pretty hand over the mouth 
of the Regent. RS: 

‘Listen tome. In order to induce Willes to 
join him against me, and to deceive you, Sir 
Hinckton Moys promised Willes that he would 
get him knighted. Now Willes was honest, and 
would not go against me, notwithstanding that 
promise; but as, if Moys had succeeded, and 
turned you against me, and I had left the Palace 
instead of him, he would have worried yon into 
knighting Willes, I think he ought not to lose by 
his fidelity.” . 

“My dear Countess!” 

“ Well!” 

**T cannot !” 

“Very good! I see in a moment what you 
mean—you don’t want me any longer!” 

‘‘Y do, indeed !” 

“No, you don’t !” 

“My dear Annie—Countess, I mean. Don’t 
you kaow that, if I were to knight Willes, it 
would be a public scandal, and I should have to 
discharge him ?” 

“No!” 

“Yes, I assure you; and he would rather keep 
his place, I am certain.” 

“Jt shall be kept secret until be leaves you of 
his own accord. Then there will be no scandal, 
you see, George; and he will still be your valet 
as long as le can be useful to you.” 

The Regent looked irresolute. 

‘‘Come, now,” added Annie; ‘it is the only 
favour I have ever asked of you.” 

(74 Gh {?? 

‘* What do you mean by ‘oh!’” 

“JT was going to say that you forget, 
you have asked me some favours!” 

* Not one!” 

““Why, there was the pardon of thaf young 
man, Allan something!” 

‘And do you call that a favour, George? No; 
I was your best friend there. I was consulting 
your interests, and your popularity, and ur 
peace of mind. The young man was perfeetly 
innocent of the crime imputed to him, and I 
would not have it said that George, Prince of 
Wales and Regent of England, did not interfere 
to save an innocent man from death. Such 
things shall not happen while Iam Prime Minis- 
ter |” 


And valets?” 


Surely 


——— 
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“ Prime Minister, Countess ?” 

“Yes, to be sure, George; and the best you 
will ever have. Now call in ’Willes, and knight 
him at once.” 

‘“‘ Are you serious, Countess ?” 

‘*I’'m always serious !” 

The Regent laughed, and Annie touched a 
small hand-bell. The tinkle must very easily 
have reached the ears of Willes, for he appeared 
in an incredibly short space of time, and made a 
particularly low bow to the Countess, and as par- 
ticularly a respectful one to the Regent. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 


SHOWS HOW WILLES WAS KNIGHTED, AND HOW 
THE DARK WOMAN HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THH PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Tue Regent looked rather confused for a few 
seconds, and then a smile stole over his countenance 
as he looked at Willes, and said, “‘The Countess 
de Blonde, Willes, wants to have you kaighted, 
but as I cannot have a gentleman for a valet, you 
will have along with your dignity to take your 
discharge.” 

‘* Unless your Highness,” said Willes, with a 
low bow, ‘* would please to call me the first gen- 
tleman of your toilet ?” 

“ Virst gentleman of the toilet,” said the Regent, 
laughing; ‘that’s a new title inthe Palace.” 

“I hope I shall not disgrace it, your Royal 
Highness, by being its first possessor.” 

“You're au ingenious fellow, Willes.” 

The valet bowed almost to the very floor. 

“Here,” said the Countess de Blonde,—** here, 
George, you can do it with this.” 

“What, Countess, you keep swords in your 
chamber ?” 

“Ym forced to do so. Who knows but you 
may take Sir Hinckton Moys into your favour 
again, and then some day I might see him, and 
how could I put an end to him at once without 
some sort of weapon?” 

“That is one of my swords,” said the Regent. 
* But how came it here?” 

“You left it.” 

Willes coughed slightly, for well he knew he 
had brought it to the Countess only a few hours 
previously. 

“Well,” said the Regent, as he drew the sword, 
“if it must be, I will make no further objection; 
but I would strongly advise you, Willes, while 
you remain in my service, to keep your knight- 
hood a secret.” 

“T was going to ask your Royal Highness’s 
gracious permission to that effect,” said Willes. 

“Very well.” 

Willes knelt, and the magic touch was given to 
his shoulder, which converted him from _ plain 
Thomas Willes into a gentleman. 

‘Rise up, Sir Thomas Willes,” said the Regent. 

The valet looked very pale, but he kissed the 
Regent’s hand, and then rose to his feet. 

‘There, you see,” said Annie; “I don’t think 
Sir Hinckton Moys could have done that for 
you.” 

** Countess,” said Willes, “you see before you 


to my life, is ever at your command, and likewise 
at the command of your Royal Highness,” 

Willes backed out of the apartment, and it was 
with a very different step indeed that he passed 
down the picture gallery from which those suite 
of rooms in the occupation of Annie opened, 

The night was far advanced, but while this 
little episode was taking placs in St. James’s Palace, 
and while the Regent was partaking of a recherche 
supper in the society of the fair Countess ce Blonde, 
a very different scene was enacting at Buckingham 
Honse. 

There the Princess Caroline of Wales had taken 
up her abode after a second furious quarrel with 
the Regent. 

There it was, too, that the Opposition, as those 
political persons were called who placed themselves 
in antagonism to the Regency, thronged about her, 
making up a distinct Court, in opposition to that 
of St. James’s and Carlton House. 

The Princess of Wales mistook setarolgs the 
motives of these persons. The extraordinary idea 
took possession of her that they sympathised with 
her, and that all their sycophancy towards her 
was of a personal character. 

She had yet to find ont that she was merely 
made for atime the tool of a political party, to be 
cast aside, when no longer of use to them, with 
rudeness: and contempt. 

This was the beginning of the varie when the 
Princess of Wales began, as it was called, to throw 
herself upon the nation, and the consequence was 
that adventurers and charlatans of all kinds and 
descriptions thronged to Buckingham House, 

The greater the crowd the more pleased was 
the Princess, for she had no personal means of 
distinguishing those who could be of the slightest 
use in befriending her from those who merely 
wanted to use her name as a stepping-stone to 
fortune and power, 

From morning till night Buckingham House 
was thronged with briefless barristers, unattached 
captains, insolvent members of parliament, and 
men who had disgraced themselves, or been dis- 
graced, in various public positions. 

Mixed with these were a few warm-hearted, but 
weak-headed, enthusiasts, who honestly believed 
the Princess of Wales to be an injured woman, 

Some ladies of the aristocracy, too, lent a grace 
and respectability to Queen Caroline’s Court, 
simply because they disapproved of the profligate 
career of the Regent. 

No one, under these circumstances, was more 
accessible than Caroline, Princess of Wales, who 
fully believed she was collecting a large party in 
the State—a delusion which scarcely left her 
until she was turned aside by a single constable 
from the portal of Westminster Hall, on the ocea- 
sion of the coronation of George the Fourth. 

The Princess Charlotte had espoused the party 
of the Regent, who, since he had given his consent 
to ber marriage with the Prince Leopold, had 
succeeded in effectually estranging her from her 
mother. 

The Court of England presented a sad spectacle. 

A mad King, howling and shrieking his life 
away in the padded chambers of Windsor Castle 
—a Regent, immersed in all the vices and follies 
of metropolitan life, and paid a certain subsidy 
for a weekly visit to his deranged father—the 
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friends, and appealing to a nation for justifica- 
tion. 

Such was the condition of the Court of England 
at that period when Parliament was but just be- 
ginning to declare its omnipotence, and to engage 
in a new struggle for privilege with the Crown. 

It was past eleven o'clock at night, but. still 
the lights in the windows of Buckingham House 
were not extingnished, for the Princess of Wales 
had held an evening reception. 

Most of the guests had departed, and the Prin- 
cess herself, fatigued by a long day of visits, had 
retired to her private apartments. 

A magnificent carriage, the panels of which 
were emblazoned with arms, in which the royal 
lion of England stood prominent, dashed up to 
Buckingham House. 

The equipage was faultless, and the porters 
and servants at once gave it admission to the 
quadrangle in front of the old palatial residence. 

The carriage contained but one person, and 
that was a lady, most magnificently attired, and 
sparkling from head to waist with diamonds of 
great value. 

One delicately-gloved hand she stretched from 
the window of the carriage, and handed a card to 
one of the Grooms of the Chamber, who approached 
to receive it. 

On the card were the following words :— 


‘¢ The Countess d’Umbra presents her respectful 
homage to the Princess of Wales, and requests the 
honour of an interview, on matters of vital im- 
portance.” 


To the wife of the Regent, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, such a card as that, and presented 
at such an hour, would never have reached its 
destination ; but the circumstances were altogether 
exceptional, and among the extraordinary persons 
who found their way to the royal presence there 
were many as doubtful and mysterious as the 
Countess d’Umbra. 

The card was accordingly taken to the Princess, 
whose curiosity being at once awakened, gave 
orders for the introduction of the visitor. 

. The reader will have concluded that this visitor 

was none other than the Dark Woman, who had 
determined to have an interview with the Princess, 
who, in her own mind, she stigmatized as the 
second and spurious wife of the Regent. 

The object of the Dark Woman was to ascertain 


what view the Princess of Wales would take of | 


Linda de Chevenaux. 

“Who can this Countess d’Umbra be?” said 
the Princess Caroline to the young Duchess of 
Gordon, who was staying with her at Buckingham 
House. 

“A shadow, evidently,” said the Duchess, ‘as 
her name signifies. I dare say it is to ask your 
Royal Highness’s patronage in some shape or 
way.” 

“T will see her. Heaven knows I want friends, 
and I must not disregard any proffered informa- 
tion !” 

A couple of narrow folding-doors were gently 
opened, and, in alow voice, a servant announced, 
“The Countess d’Umbra.” 

The Dark Woman, in all her blaze of magnifi- 
cence, and with her own natural hair, which had 
not been permitted to appear since she had enacted 


the character of the fashionable Countess de Launy, 
entered the apartment with a respectful curtsey 
to the Princess. ; 

There was always something sufficiently re- 
markable about the countenance of Linda de 
Chevenaux to fix the regards of those who first 
saw her, ; 

The contrast between her profusion of fair silken 
hair and her eyes, which were decidedly dark, im- 
parted an expression to her, which attracted 
curiosity as often as it did admiration. 

The Princess made a courteous salutation, and 
the Dark Woman commenced the conversation 
in her gentlest accents. 

‘This would be an intrusion,” she said; ‘* but 
I have that to say, which it is proper your High- 
ness should hear, whether it move you to pity or 
disdain. The communication, too, is of so private 
a nature that, if I were not fearful of offending 
this lady who is with you, I would fain ask that 
it should be breathed to your ears alone!” 

This was far too direct a hint for the Duchess 
of Gordon to disregard. 

She rose at once. 

“‘T will leave your Royal Highness.” 

The Princess of Wales looked irresolute; but 
curiosity was a foible of her nature, as she gave 
the Duchess a look as much as to say that she 
could easily reward her for her complaisance by 
making her a confidante on another occasion, 

The Duchess gracefully retired. 

The Dark Woman, for the first time in her life, 
was alone with the Princess of Wales. 

‘‘ Madam,” she said, ‘ you have a daughter.” 

At this extraordinary introduction to the com- 
munication, whatever it might be, the Princess 
sighed. 

“Alas!” she said, “I have a daughter; but I 
fear that her mother’s enemies have entire posses- 
sion of her mind! Is it of her you come to 
speak ?” ; 

‘“‘ Not directly ; only the words came to my lips, 
because I come to tell you the story of one whose 
first words to me were ‘I have a son!’” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, madam; and as your heart is never free 
from anxieties, and hopes, and wishes, and fears 
concerning that daughter, you will feel some 
sympathy for another mother whose heart is 
equally possessed by the image of her son.” 

“TY really do not understand you,” said the 
Princess. 

“T will speak plainer. 
Regent.” 

‘Most certainly.” 

‘“‘ Would it surprise you, madam, to hear that 
the Regent had been married previous to your 
nuptials ?” 7 

“IT should say it was impossible.” 

** And why impossible, madam ?” 

‘‘ Because persons of such rank cannot be mar- 
ried without so much publicity, that I should 
hardly have had to wait for a communication of 
the fact from the Countess d’Umbra!” 

The Dark Woman looked her surprise, for she 
found more acuteness in the Princess of Wales 
than she had expected. 

‘‘But, madam,” she said, “if that marriage 
were strictly private?” 

‘Then, I apprehend, it will be cf no account.” 

‘“‘That depends on circumstances.” 


You are the wife of the 
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A cold look came over the face of the Princess, 
and she said, somewhat tartly, ‘‘Countess, has 
the Regent sent you to alarm me by such a tale 
as this?” 

‘On the contrary, the Regent has several times 
sought to take the life of the person most inte- 
rested in telling the tale.” 

“Then you came——” 

* As a friend !” 

“To whom ?” 

“To you, madam, because you have been de- 
ceived, and to the first wife of the Regent, be- 
cause a more cruelly persecuted woman never 
breathed the breath of life.” 

“Then, you say, she lives ?” 

‘* She does.” 

“ But you know there is a law, quite recent in 
this country, which requires the royal assent to 
marriages of the royal family, without which they 
are not legal, and that was in consequence of a 
mesalliance of the Duke of Cumberland.” 

“The royal assent was given.” 

“ You surprise me.” 

“And yet, madam, it is necessary that this 
communication should be made to you. The 
validity of your union with the Prince of Wales 
stands at issue with this first marriage.” _ 

“ Yes, if true!” 

‘“‘ Tt will be proved.” 

“ And till then———” said the Princess of Wales, 
rising. 

‘‘Till then,” said the Dark 
flashing, ‘‘ you dispute it ?” 

*‘ Should I not be mad to do otherwise, Countess 
d’Umbra?” 

“The question!” cried the Dark Woman, as 
she struck her hand forcibly upon the table before 
the Princess—“‘ the question, madam !” 

‘‘ Countess, you are rude!” 

“No, I do not mean to be so, but I am 
earnest. We are two women, talking upon a sub- 
ject of such vitality that forms and ceremonies, 
and modulations and inflexions of voice, sink into 
insignificance. Tell me, madam, what view would 
you take of this affair if this first marriage I speak 
of were proved beyond a doubt?” 

“T do not think myself called upon to answer 
that question.” 

“Then I will answer it for you.” 

“6 Indeed, Countess!” 

“Yes. Ican see the answer in your eyes—I 
can read it in your voice. You will make common 
cause with the betrayer, and Linda de Chevenaux 
might shriek in vain for justice and sympathy 
from Caroline of Wales! Madam, we meet no 
more at present, but you will hear much of one 
who has a prior title to the diadem which soon 
should rest upon the brow of the Regent’s wife. 
You might have made a friend—you have made a 
foe. Cold, passionless——” 

The Dark Woman paused, for she heard a 
slight noise in an adjoining chamber. 

A faint tinge of colour came over the face of 
the Princess of Wales. 

“‘ Countess,” she said, “I bid you good even- 
ing, and shall not trouble you to visit Buckingham 
House again !” 

A scornful smile played about the lips of the 
Dark Woman, and she turned to leave the apart- 
ment. 

The folding doors by which she had entered 
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were exactly behind her, but at her right hand 


was a door with plate glass in its panels. 


The Princess of Wales uttered a sharp expos- 
tulation as the Dark Woman, either designedly 
or accidentally, laid her hand upon the handle of 
this door. 

But the expostulation came too late. 

The door was flung open. 

A tall man, with very dark hair and moustache, 
and so remarkable a fresh colour upon his faca 
that it could only be the product of art, stood with 
a bewildered look just within the doorway. 

“ Ah!” cried the Dark Woman; “I have had 
the unexpected honour of an interview with the 
Signor Berghami!” 

“No!” cried the Princess of Wales. 
but if so tora 

The man with the fresh colour and moustache 
muttered some words in German. 

“Tt is necessary,” said the Princess, ‘ that I 
should be enabled to confute the scandal of my 
enemies by witnesses in my behalf.” 

The Dark Woman turned and looked the Princess 
full in the eyes. 

“The Prince Regent,” she said, ‘‘has two wives 
—one whom he has long repudiated, and tried to 
hunt to death, because satiety opened his eyes to 
a mesalliance of which he was sufiiciently warned 
to avoid it; the other places her head upon the 
block if it should please him to raise the axe.” 

“‘Insolent!” cried the Princess; ‘‘ your bravado 
shall not sustain you! I will have you ar- 
rested !” 

*¢'You dare not !” 

Berghami spoke a few words more in German. 

The Dark Woman smiled scornfully, and left 
the apartment. 

In two minutes more the magnificent carriage 
was rolling out of the quadrangle of Buckingham 
House. 

The face of the Dark Woman was a map of 
evil passions. 

“* Be it so,” she said—" be itso! Let it be war! 
I set my life upon the issue! I have discovered 
him, my own aon! A prince, although he knows 
it not! To-morrow I shall see him, and he shall 
know all! I will trouble this realm with the story 
of my wrongs, and Europe shall yet ring with the 
name of Linda de Chevenaux!” 

But the excitement wore away, and the Dark 
Woman leant her head upon her hands and 
sobbed. 

It was so strange to her that she had now 
abundance of tears, which seemed to have started 
into existence from the moment that she had 
discovered in Allan Fearon her long lost son. 

But those tears had subsided by the time she 
had reached Frith Street; and when there, and 
the carriage dismissed, she held a consultation 
with Binks. 

“I can trust you,” she said; ‘although you 
are not quite fit for the mission on which I am 
about to send you.” 

“* All right,” said Binks; ‘I'll do it!” 

“There are bank notes for a thousand pounds, 
By the earliest hour in the morning at which 
business commences in London, you will go to St. 
James’s Street, where you will find a land and 
estate agent of the name of Wright.” 

“TI know it!” growled Binks. ‘Shall I knock 
him on the head ?” 
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“No, no! You mistake me. You must go on 
a mission of peace. You must be civil, courteous, 
and obliging!” f 

“Ehe” said Binks, with a vacant look. 

‘‘ Well, weil, those terms are not very clear to 
you; but understand my orders, and you will be 
able to obey them, for you carry with you the 
talisman that opens ali hearts.” 

“Eh?” said Binks again, ‘ The what, mum ?” 

‘Money! Everybody understands money !” 

_ “T believe you, they do!” 

“Then take this thousand pounds, and this 
paper, on which is written what I will read to you 
now.” 

“All right, my lady!” said Binks. ‘“‘ Reading 
wasn’t a part of my edication: it would have took 
me away from family affairs, such as cracking 
cribs, and them sort of capers !” 

“Peace! Listen to me!” 

The Dark Woman read to Binks slowly what 
was on the paper :— 


“The Countess d’Umbra, an Italian lady, pur- 
poses settling for a time in London; and. she 
places in Mr. Wright's hands a thousand pounds, 
requiring by twelve o'clock this day a handsomely 
furnished house fit for alady of quality. A small 
but complete retinue of servants, in dark crim son 
ligery. Mr. Wright will see the lady, who will 
call upon bim at one o'clock, expecting everything 
to be in readiness.’’ 


Binks understood perfectly, when this paper 
was read to him, what his imperious mistress 
desired. 

It is evident that the Dark Woman had arrived 


-at this epoch in her history, that she intended 


again to make her appearance in the fashionable 
world of London. 

She was yet in possession of enormous wealth, 
which, in truth, had belonged to those brigands of 
the City, of whom she had been the mistress for 
so long. 

Every act of her career had been subservient to 
the one great object of discovering her son; and 
now that she had so discovered him in the obscure 
Allan Fearon, she had no wish that he should 
discover in her the celebrated Dark Woman of 
ominous reputation. 

To him she wished to blaze forth as a meteor 
of quite another description. 

Hence was it that she determined again to 
emerge from the obscurity in which she had been 
living in the astrologer’s house in Frith Street; 


and well she knew that in London, with gold any-~ 


thing could be accomplished, and in any period of 
time. 

She had no doubt whatever but that, by one 
o'clock the next day, she would be settled in a 
new and magnificent home in London. It was to 
that home she wished to welcome Allan Fearon, 
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Martlett’s Court, on the Tuesday morning after _ 


that exciting scene in front of Newgate, when he 
ought, according to the calculations of Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys, to have been for twenty-four hours 
numbered with the dead. 

To be sure, to all appearance, Allan was desti- 
tute; for after what had occurred, he could hardly 
dare to think of making his appearance again at 
Mr. Webber's, the lace-merchant. 

The anxieties and excitements which Marian 
had gone through, had had the effect of nearly. 
putting a stop to her ordinary industry, so that 
two more loving and apparently helpless hearts 
than those of Allan Fearon and his young wife 


could scarcely have been found in all London. 


And did they despair? 

Ah, no! Youth is the season of hope. The 
world before them seemed but as an untrodden 
garden, in which they might wander hand in hand, 
to enjoy the delights which bountiful Nature 
would present to them. 

How few would be their wants—how little 
would satisfy them! Some humble home, with 


but the ordinary necessaries of life, would be to. 


them a world of weath. ‘The artificialities of 
existence they neither sought for nor envied, and 
little did Allan Fearon dream that one busy brain 
was plotting to place him on a throne. 

“ We shall be very happy, Marian,” said Allan, 
“ but not in this place. ‘There are painful recol- 
lections attached to these rooms, and I would fain 
remove from them.” 

‘* And I too,” replied Marian; ‘for after all 
that you have told me, I cannot forget you have 
a fearful foe in Sir Hinckton Moys, and I would 
fain disarm him of his power to ivjure you, by 
baffling his knowledge of where to fiad you.” 

“ Be it so, Marian. We will remove; but you 
will recollect, from what I have informed yon, 
that I have to fulfil the promise I made to that 
singular person who brought the Regent’s pardon 
so opportunely to Newgate. I have to call upon 
her to-day, at a house in Frith Street, Soho.” 

“IT tremble when I think of her, Allan.” 

“ She is a being of mystery ; and there were many 
in the crowd who called her the ‘Dark Woman.’ 
Our friend, Jack Singleton, too, seems to know 
her by that name; but still, beshe whom she may, 
she is entitled to my gratitude, and I must not be 
slow in obeying her wish to call upon her.” 

“ Go to her, Allan, and say all that you would 
say to one who has stirred in the preservation of 
your life. There is another, too, whom I would 
fain thank, although it breaks my heart to see 
her.” 

‘“¢ Your sister Annie ?” 

‘Yes, Allan. With all her faults, and with all 
her failings, Annie was most solicifous to save 
you; and it must be to her we at length owe the 
Regent’s pardon.” 

“ A strange perversion of terms, Marian, to 
pardon a man for an act he aever committed !” 

‘‘T am happy—far too happy to quarrel with 


-| the mere words which haye restored you to me. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


ALLAN FEARON KEEPS HIS APPOINTMENT AT 
ASTORATHS HOUSE, 


Ir was a very happy breakfast indeed that Allan 
and Marian partook of, in that humble attic in 


Oh, Allan! how can I deseribe to you the agony 


of that fearful hour between seven and eight, yes- | 


terday morning ?” 

‘““ Let it pass away, like the remembrance of a 
dream,” said Allan. ‘I am anxious to pay this 
visit at Frith Street, in order that I may return 
to you more quickly; and, in truth, I hope the 
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day will yet come when I shall meet this Sir 
Hinckton Moys face to face and foot to foot.” 

“ Speak not thus—oh, speak not thus, Allan! 
Leave revenge to heaven! In truth, we have 
many other things to think of. Remember that 
we have to commence a struggle.” 

“A struggle, Marian 2” 

“Yes, Allan, for life—with the cold, hard world 
about us. We are neither of us favourites of fortune. 
Shall we see, my Allan, what our riches amount to 
on this Tuesday morning ?” 

Allan smiled faintly. 

The riches, as Marian called them, were summed 
up, and asum of seventeen shillings, with some 
few battered half-pence, made up the worldly sub- 
stance of those young hearts, now that they were 
united, after the world of suffering they had en- 
dured. 

The few articles of scanty furniture in the attics 
certainly belonged to Marian, but they were neces- 
sary to their existence, let them reside where they 
might. 

“* How poor we are!” said Allan. 

“ And yet how rich !” said Marian. 

They smiled at each other. 

How could they want while they had youth and 
health ? , 

The future presented not itself to them as a 
vexed sea of troubles, but as some mine, from 
which, by honest labour, they were to dig the rich 
ore of competence. 

It was eleven o'clock when Allan Fearon started 
to keep his appointment with the Dark Woman. 
She had given him no number to the house in 
Soho, but she had named it as that of Astorath 
the astrologer, and he doubted not but that he 
would be easily directed to it. 

There was a springy, balmy brightness in the 
air; and, full of joy and hope, Allan made his 
way on this errand of gratitude, with the fall 
intention of just saying what his heart dictated, 
and of then returning, to commence the battle of 
life with Marian by his side. 

Frith Street, Soho, is but a gloomy place; the 
houses are tall, and the way narrow. The bright 
sun must climb high in the heavens before it can 
peep down on tothe dull pavement and uneven 
roadway. But on this morning the melancholy 
thoroughfare seemed to be frighted from its pro- 
priety, by the appearance in it of an equipage, 
which seemed in itself to bring all the concentrated 
gaieties and glories of the Court into that gloomy 
thoroughfare. 

A splendid carriage, drawn by two magnificent 
grey horses, the caparisons of which were heavy 
with silver ornamentation, had dashed into the 
street at eleven o'clock, halting so suddenly at the 
door of Astorath’s house a3 almost to bring the 
high-mettled steeds upon their haunches. 

Two footmen, in dark crimson livery, occupied 
the perch behind. 

The coachman, with his fall wig, gold-laced 
hat, and crimson overcoat, looked like a Lord 
Chancellor in the eyes of the inhabitants of Frith 
Street. 

The two footmen alighted from behind the 
catriage, and were gazing about with restless eyes 
to find some knocker on the door of Astorath’s 
house, on which to execute one of those tremendous 
peals so much the delight of the fraternity, 

But the door was flung open, and from the dark 
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and gloomy passage emerged the young girl who 
played the part of a page in the establishment of 
the Dark Woman. 

** fer ladyship the Countess d’Umbra will be 
here immediately,” said the page, who was so 
gorgeously attired in a semi-oriental costume, that 
the fooctmen involuntarily touched their hats. 

Then there issued from the astrologer’s house a 
lady in a rich morning dress of figured taffetas, 

Dark brown hair passed across her forehead in 
plain bands; and it would have been impossible 
for any one to recognise in this quiet, graceful- 
looking female, either the brilliantly beautiful 
Countess de Launy, who had been once such a 
star of the fashionable world, or the Dark Woman, 
whose unenviable reputation had been the town’s 
talk. 

The disguise was perfect, 

Once more Linda de Chevenaux emerged from 
her retirement, to amaze and mystify London 
society, as the Countess d’Umbra. 

She stepped into the carriage. 

The two footmen held the door obsequiously, 
and both inclined their heads forward to listen to 
the commands of their new mistress, whom they 
looked upon for the first time. 

“JT wait here,” she said, “for the Chevalier 
d’Umbra, who will soon appear.” 

The Dark Woman sunk slowly back in the 
carriage, looking calm, lady-like, and patient, and 
yet with a certain touch of imperiousness about 
her, which made the footmen feel that they had in 
reality a mistress. 

The page had stepped into the carriage likewise, 
on a sign from the Dark Woman to do so; and 
then she spoke to the young girl in a low, earnest 
voice, which could reach no other ears than those 
to whom it was addressed. 

“You will have a new name now, and it shall 
be Carlos, You sse, lam going into the world 
again. Ge faithful to me as you have been, and 
you will not find the Countess d’Umbra a worse 
mistress than Lady de Launy.” 

“Tam your servant ever,” said the young girl 
gently. 

“And my friend,” said the Dark Woman. 

“You are my friend, madam.” 

“J will be, for you are faithful, and love me!” 

* Ah, lady! Who have I to love but you? I 
am alone—aione !” 

The young girl made a movement as if to clasp 
her hands over her eyes, but the Dark Woman 
prevented her, and spoke with more emotion than 
the page had ever seen her exhibit. 

“Do not, do not !” she said, I pray you do not 
give me the impulse of tears ! My heart is full, 
and it would fain unburden itself; but I must not 
weep yet. I wait here for one who I hope and 
trust will be for ever with me. He will be called 
the Chevalier d'Umbra; and, for my sake, you will 
look upon him as my second self. It is time—time 
that he should come. Oh, that I could still this 
beating of the heart!” 

“Madam, you are ill!” 

“No, no! If this were grief, it might kill me; 
but joy startles the spirits and quickens life’s cur- 
rent. It may be painful for a time, but it is the 
ecstacy of a new existence!” 

“J do not understand you, madam.” 

“No, you cannot—you cannot! Who can 
understand me? What havel planned, plotted, 
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dreamt of, prayed for, but this morning? And 
now the perturbation of my heart tells me I am 
human!” 

The Dark Woman pressed her hands upon her 
breast, and sighed deeply. 

“Look, Carlos!” she said. ‘‘Look! Glance 
from the carriage window! You may do so, 
though I may not! Let your young eyes search 
the street, and tell me whom you see!” 

‘No one,” said the page. 

“No one yet?” gasped the Dark Woman. 
* Look again !” 

“T am looking, dear madam.” 

‘* No one, still ?” 

“Not a soul!” 

“He will come—he must come! I feel his 
presence! There is a something in the air! A 
thousand subtle spirits hover round my _ heart 
to tell me he is coming! Look—oh, look again!” 

‘There is a man !” 

The Dark Woman uttered a stifled cry. 

‘* Hush!” she cried; and it was herself that she 
admonished. 

“There is aman,” added the page: ‘he seems 
uncertain where to go.” 

“He is young ?” 

“Oh, yes, lady—he is young.” 

“Noble as a king, and graceful as Apollo? He 
spurns the earth, and looks with lustrous eyes to 
heaven ?” 

“ He is young and—and—handsome!” 

The Dark Woman drew her breath with diffi- 
culty. 

‘tHe looks at every door,” added the page, 
‘‘and lingers on his way.” 

“Tis he!—'tis he!” 

‘The gentleman you spoke of, lady ?” 

The Dark Woman for a moment could only 
make a gesture of assent, and then, by a violent 
effort, she recovered some composure. 

“Beckon him hither,” she said. 
Chevalier d’U mbra.” 


“Tt is the 


“Sir—sir!” cried the page, leaning from the 


carriage. ‘* This way, sir, if it please you!” 

Allan Fearon, light of step, was by the carriage 
door in a moment. 

The Dark Woman’s hands were clasped so 
tightly together that they looked as rigid as a 
statue’s. She had shaken down before her face 
a deep lace veil, and now she spoke from behind 
it, enunciating her words with difficulty, for each 
one consumed a whole breath in the utterance. 

“Sir, you come here to Astorath’s house, on an 
errand of gratitude. You will step into this car- 
riage, and I will convey you to her who is en- 
titled to your thanks for delivering you from your 
great danger of yesterday.” 

“Those thanks, madam,” said Allan, ‘lie so 
uppermost in my heart, that I would fain be re- 
lieved of them. My gratitude will ever remain.” 

‘‘Yes; that is well. You will come?” 

Allan stepped into the carriage. 

The door was closed by the footmen. 

“Home!” she said; and the vehicle dashed 
down Frith Street at a rapid pace. 

The Dark Woman lost the mastery of herself 
for a moment. She uttered one sob, and made a 
motion as though to clasp Allan by the hands; 
and then, as if repenting, she touched him lightly 
on the breast, and, after a faint cry, she burst into 
a passion of tears. 
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Allan was astonished and alarmed. 

‘‘ Whence this grief, dear madam ?” he said. 
“‘Ts there aught that I can say or do to calm it ?” 

‘No, no, it will calm itself. The human heart 
has its own storms, which pass like a summer's 
cloud, and leave serenity behind. I shall be 
happier.” 

The young girl who played the part of the page, 
looked wistfully at Fearon. She knew not the 
mystery of all these proceedings, but even her 
young spirit could not but see some tragedy of 
the affections was enacting. 

The carriage took its way to the West End of 
London, and before Allan Fearon could make up 
his mind in regard to what he should do or say— 
for he feared a protracted absence from Marian— 
the vehicle drew up at a house in Hanover 
Square. 

The moment it did so, the hall doors were flung 
open, and several servants in the dark crimson 
livery presented themselves. 

The thousand pounds of Linda de Chevenaux 
were doing their work. Another and another 
thousand might soon be demanded, but she cared 
not how prodigal was her expenditure, now that 
she had accomplished the first wish of her heart. 

She had found her son! 

Her son, and the son of the Regent — the 
Prince, in her estimation ! 

And was he not all that her most liberal fancy 
would have suggested ? Young, handsome, noble, 
and ingenuous—a sparkling frankness of manner 
that carried with it an irresistible charm;—ah! 
could Linda de Chevenaux ever have supposed 
that the sunshine of joy which now shone into 
her sad heart would ever warm its pulses. 

‘We are at home,” she said gently. 

Allan made a half bow. 

She seemed to wish to hold him by the arm, 
lest he should fly from her. Her eyes were greedy 
of his presence. Was he not life, hope, joy, all the 
world to her? 

Allan alighted first. 

The Dark Woman leant upon his arm as she 
stepped from the carriage—the arm of her own son 
—that son who, as far as she was concerned, seemed 
to have started, even as he was, on to the surface 
of the bright earth to bless her by his presence. 

She clung to him. 

She could not Jet him go now. 

He felt her hand tremble as it rested upon his 
arm. A strange mystery seemed to be thickening 
around him, and his thoughts flew back with a 
yearning earnestness to that humble attic in 
Martlett’s Court, where his Marian was awaiting 
him. 

The:house in Hanover Square was magnificent. 

Gilding, mirrors, choice statuary, paintings, and 
natural floral decorations, made up a maze of 
images before the eyes of Allan Fearon, none of 
which he stopped to particularise, as a servant 
in a plain suit of black preceded him and the 
Dark Woman to a handsome apartment where 
breakfast was laid with prodigal magnificence. 

The door closed upon them. 

The Dark Woman raised her veil, and taking 
from her head her bonnet, Allan for the first time 
saw those features and those eyes which gazed 
upon him with such unutterable affection. 

The eyelashes were heavy with tears, and there 

| were traces of them upon her cheeks. There was 
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a quivering agitation about her lips, and more 
than once she tried to speak, but her voice died 
away in indistinct murmurs. 

‘‘ Madam, you are agitated,” said Allan; ‘and I® 
am impelled to believe that it is from some kind 
offices of yours I owe my rescue of yesterday 
from the most terrible of deaths.” 

‘¢ Yes!” she half shrieked, “it was I who saved 
you! Would I abandon that privilege to any 
human being? Yes, it was I who saved you!” 

‘“‘My heartfelt thanks—my gratitude!” 

“ Cold—cold; ob, all too cold!” 

“Madam !” 

“You thank me. You speak calmly. There is 
no emotion in your words. You look upon me as 
you would look upon a picture.” 

Allan was at once puzzled ané confounded. He 
knew not what to say. A terrible suspicion 
came across him that something more than grati- 
tude was asked of him by this still young and 

No. 41.—Darx Woman. 
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handsome woman who had brought him to t..-. 
magnificent abode. 

Her tears—her agitation—her tremblings—her 
gaspings for speech—and the bright sparkling 
flashes that came from her eyes, all pointed to that 
conclusion. 

How devoutly Allan wished himself in the poor 
atiic in Martlett’s Court ! 

‘*You have not breakfasted?” said the Dark 
Woman, faintly. 

‘In truth, I have, madam.” 

“T have not.” 

Allan felt so evidently that he was called upon 
to help the unknown and agitated lady to some of 
the costly viands upon the table, that he accepted 
the condition at once, 

The rich aroma of some exquisite coffee quickly 
pervaded the apartment, and he was compelled to 
sit down still in the full gaze of one whose com- 
panionship was a perplexity and an alarm. 
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The Dark Woman, then, fixing her eyes upon 
his face, commenced speaking in low, tremulous 
tones, which, however, gathered strength as she 
proceeded. 

* You will be surprised, Mr. Allan Fearon,” she 
said, “to hear from me that I have brought you 
here to ask your opinion of a romance.” 

“A romance, madam ?” 

“t Ay, sir, the romance of a life. It is known 
but to few; yet, strange to say, all take different 
views of its subject matter. In some it only 
awakens the most evil of human passions; and 
they would heap further indignity upon the help- 
less, and further suffering upon the innocent.” 

“J fear, madam, that I shall be but an in- 
different judge of your romance.” 

** Nay, not so; for you will have sympathies 
with its characters and incidents.” 

Allan bowed slightly. 

A clock of Sevres china and gilding struck the 
hour of twelve. 

“If you will permit me, madam,” said Allan, 
‘to return again oa some more favourable oppor- 
tunity 

‘‘And is it possible you would leave me? 
Have you met with so much human sympathy, 
that when you see it in my eyes, and hear it in my 
voice, you would disregard it ?” 

“Really, madam, 1 cannot take upon myself 
to say that I comprehend you.” 

““You will know me better when Fhaye told 
you the plot of the romance; and you must not 
think of stirring frem me until you know it. It 
was. but awhile ago you spoke of eternal gratitude. 
Can you not bear with the capricious garrulity of 
a woman who would wish to gather from your 
young, fresh mind your opinion of an Eastern 
tale?” 

“Madam, I blame myself much for exhibiting 
Believe me, I am grateful, 
and will wait your pleasure.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII 


BHOWS HOW THE DARK WOMAN TRIES TO MAKE 
ALLAN FEARON FALSE TO HIS BEST AFFECTIONS. 


ALLAN FEARON might blame himself, or not, for 
exhibiting signs of impatience, but yet it was 
out. of his power to control them. 

The hour at which Marian—his own dear, 
blessed Marian—would expect his return, had al- 
ready passed away. 

Would she not be a prey to a thousand fears 
and anxieties on his account? 

But there was about Allan a natural politeness 
or kindness of heart, which forbade him to give pain 
to any human being; so he stayed and listened to 
the romance which the mysterious lady chose to 
tell him. 

After a few moments’ pause, she commenced. 

‘There was a King, old and infirm. He had 
many children, and many subjects;. but his sub- 
jects revolted from him, and his children, in their 
pursuit of pleasure, neglected him. He became 
deranged, and for him the world was no more.” 

““That, madam,” said Allan, “has, I fear, 
been the case with George the Third, of Eng- 
land,” 
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‘Ay, but this is an Eastern story.” 
Allan bowed 


“The old King had one son, who was his here- 


ditary successor, and he was more neglectful, more 
dissolute, and more heartless than all the rest. 
His love of pleasure led him into many scenes of 
humiliation to one so highly born; and his love 
of beauty, or what he considered to be beauty, 
was the destruction of many a pure heart.” 


“That,” said Allan, ‘somewhat resembles the 


character of the Regent.” 

ff Yes; but you forget that this is but a ro- 
mance.’ ; 

“ True, madam,” 

“ And a romance should be a reflex of human 
nature—a transcript, so to speak, of human feel- 
ings and human passions.” 

Allan bowed again. 

“This Prince,” added the Dark Woman, “ cast 
his eyes upon a very young girl, who. was named 
Linda.” 

“Not an Eastern name, madam.” 

“True; but she was Christian—that is to say, 
until she knew the Prince.” 
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The Seyres clock chimed the half-hour past — 


twelve. 

Allan Fearon could not control a deep-drawn 
sigh. 

‘The romance is short,” said the Dark Weman, 
‘“‘but the denouement of so startling a character, 
that you will not wish to be gone when you have 
heard it.” 

“Pardon me, madam, that in my opinion I 
must differ from you.” 

‘You shall judge. The Pring became ena- 
moured of the young girl named Linda, and he 

Strove, by every art in hi3 power, to win her to 
his love without making her his wife. But she 


was firm in her purity; and although it ceuld not - 


be said she did not love the Prince, she repulsed 
all his advances, and would not speak to him of 
love but in connexion with marriage. You under- 
stand me?” 

“7 do. I honour the lady!” 

“ Ah, that is well! I wish you,*from my heart, 
to honour the lady! The Prince, then, finding 
all his efforts fruitless, and still unable to conquer 
his passion, at length proposed marriage. - But 
there was a law in the kingdom which prohibited 
the marriage of the Prince, or any of his brothers 
or sisters, without the consent of the King.” 

“There is a similar law in England, I believe,” 
said Allan. 

“There is. The young girl, Linda, was firm, 
although her firmness cost her many tears and 
much unhappiness; but one day. the , Prince 
brought to her the written consent of the King, 
his father, to their marriage, coupled, however, 
by a verbal condition that the marriage should 
be a private one, and that it should not be de- 


clared for some tie? 


‘Phat was suspicious,” said Allan. 

“Tt was; but Linda was young, and the Prince 
had an advocate in her heart, which silenced 
many scruples. She consented, ‘and the marriage 
took place.” 

“Was she happy é et 

“Yes, for a time.” 

“The Prince, then, was fickle a 

‘Alas! alas! he soon tired of her fond affec- 
tion. Other beauties won his changeful regard, 
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and the young wife, about to become a mother, 
was left to desolation and despair.” 

“Tbe villain !” 

“Oh, no—no, do not—oh, pray do not!” 

“Do not call him villain ?” 

“No, no! A thousand times, no! There isa 
reason.” 

“Tf it displease you, madam, that I should 
call the Prince by such a name, I will not do 
80,” 

“You must hear all. -The young mother was 
not even permitted to look upon the face of her 
babe. It was tora from her by the myrmidons of 
the false Prince—for he had a fear that the in- 
fant’s wrongs might one day be proclaimed, 
trumpet-tongued, in his own capital, when per- 
haps the old King should be no more, and he, the 
Prince, should be seated on a throne.” 

“Did he kill the child?” 

“Qh, no, no! But it was torn from its 
mother’s eyes, and brought up, or rather aban- 
doned, to obscurity.” 

‘“« And the mother ?” 

“ Alas for that poor mother! She was con- 
signed for years to the cell of a madhouse, in 
order to stifle for ever the story of her wrongs.” 

“Tt was very base.” 

“It was—oh, it was! The Prince, then, by 
the advice and at the instigation of the coun- 
cillors of his nation, contracted a marriage with 
the Princess of another State. But he did not 
love her.” 

“Then, along with that second marriage, came 
some retribution for his conduct to Linda,” said 
Allan. 

“‘ Tt did—it did. He was unhappy.” 

* And what is the sequel of all this?” 

‘It is brief. The unhappy Linda remained for 
sixteen long years of hapless agony in her prison- 
house. Then by a lucky Chance, in consequence 
of the carelessness of one of her keepers, she es- 
caped.” 

‘* T rejoice to hear it.” : 

‘‘ Yes, she escaped, and went out into the world 
again, but it was to find herself alone. Her 
father and mother both were dead, and her youth: 
ful home was a wilderness and aruin. For a time 
she felt herself more desolate amid the throngs of 
the world, who knew her not, and who had no 
sympathies with her, than she had been even in 
her cell at the madhouse.” 

“‘ Tt is a pitiable story.” 

“Tt is, in truth. You do pity this poor, be- 
trayed Linda?” 

“ With all my heart I do!” 

For a moment, now, the Dark Woman paused, 
for she felt that she could not command her voice 
until she had obtained a new mastery oyer her 
feelings. It was but for a few brief seconds, 
though, that the tears welled up from her heart, 


-and choked her utterance. 


She then continued. 

“ Linda was without a home—without friends 
—without means even of subsistence; and can 
you wonder, then, that rendered all but desperate 
by her wrongs, she should for a time associate 
herself with men who set human laws at defiance, 
and through whose help she found the means of 
carrying out the one wish and hope for which sho 
lived ?” 

Allan was silent. 
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“* You think,” added the Dark Woman, ‘ that 
she ought to have fallen, faint with hunger, in the 
public streets, or have once more surrendered her- 
self to her enemies, that they might consummate 
their vengeance by her death ?” 

‘t No—oh, no!” 

* Then—then you do not think that she was 
wholly without excuse ?” Ay 

“*T cannot think so. There may be circum- 
stances in which society so casts off one of its 
members, that resistance in any shape becomes a 
virtue.” : 

“ Ah, I thank you for those words!” 

“ You, madam ?” 

* Yes, for my romance.” 

** Ay, for the romance.” 

“ But are you interested ?” 

“JT know not how or why it is, but a strange 
interest in the story you have told has grown over 
me.” 

The Dark Woman uttered an exclamation of 
joy. 

“Then you would. gladly know if this poor 
Linda found her child ?” tr 

“¢ In truth, I would.” 

“It was the effort of her life to doso. She 
sought an interview with the Prince who had be- 
trayed her; but he, although terrified at her 
threats, would not aid her by the information she 
sought of him. He would not, or he could not, 
tell her of her child; and more than once he made 

,an effort to quench,in death, the claims and the 
persevutions of the poor heart that he had 
wrecked. At length, one of the courtiers about 
the Palace had a revenge to gratify, and he sold 
to Linda the information she required, for her help 
in that revenge.” 

“‘ Had she sunk so low ?” said Allan. 

“ Sunk? «Low ?” 

“Yes. Did she dream that information or 
success so procured would bring heaven’s blessing 
with it?” 

‘‘ The revenge failed, but the courtier could not 
withdraw the information he had given.” 

“« And she found her child?” 

‘“‘ She did. She found her son.” 

“Tn the romance ?” 

“‘In the romance.” . 

‘‘And then the story ended?” said Allan, 
rising. 

“No, no! Not quite, In her son she found 
all the qualities that she could love. In him she 
saw not only the rightful Prince of the nation, 
inasmuch as he was the son of the son of the King, 

but the prince of her best affections. She had 
lived but for him, and she was ever ready to die 
for him! He had been cast upon the charity of 
the, world, a nameless, homeless infant, and yet 
the son of Linda and the Prince; and when his 
mother, through great suffering and much danger, 
was at last so blessed by heaven that she was 
permitted to look into his eyes, she felt that but 
for his sake and his future fortunes, she had no 
other favour to ask but death, amid that glow of 
happiness.” 

‘And then ?” 

“Then she prosecuted the claim that her Prince 
had to royal descent, and a nation rang with the 
story of her wrongs, until the cry for justice 
penetrated to the inmost recesses of the Court,” 

“ Was justice done 2?” 
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think you of it?” 
“Tt is a strange tale.” 
“Does it sound like truth ?” 
“Strangely so.” — 


the story of her life ?” 
** Ah, he should love her!” 
““Yes—oh, yes!” 
‘Honour her!” 
“‘ Heaven, yes! Y 


wounded heart!” 


the tears gushed from her eyes. 


one! Have you a heart? Does it not cry out 
aloud to you? Look at me—look into my eyes 
—look upon these quivering lips and flushed 
cheeks! See the tears that fall like rain! I who 
have not wept for solong! My tears, that seemed 


soul! Allan! Allan! I am Linda!” 

“ You, madam ?” 

“‘T am the heroine of the life-romance! Iam 
the living Linda—the persecuted by the Prince; 
-and that Prince now, in England, wears the circlet 
of delegated sovereignty.” 

“The Regent ?” 

“ Ay, George, the Regent!” 

‘Good heaven !” 

A cold feeling came over the heart of Allan 
Fearon. He turned deathly pale. 

The Dark Woman, with a shriek, darted for- 
ward, and dropped at his feet. She caught his 
hands in hers—she covered them with kisses— 
kisses mingled with tears. 

““My son!” she sobbed—“ my son! 
boy! You are my son!” 

A gush of emotion prevented Allan from speak- 
ing for 2 moment or two, but he clasped his arms 
over the head of the Dark Woman, and found 
relief in tears. 

‘‘ Speak! oh, speak!” she screamed. 
hear one word from your lips !” 

Allan’s heart dictated the word. 

‘* Mother !—:mother !” 

The Dark Woman uttered short shrieks of 

oy. 
3 “ Mother! He calls me mother! My own 
son! I hear his voice, and yet I live! I hear 
my own child call me mother! Oh, God! for- 


My own 


“T must 


and thanks of the mother’s heart! 
my son—my own—my beautiful!” 

She sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Allan was deeply affected. 

“And I have found, at last, a mother!” he said 
gently —“ a dear, dear mother !” 

“You have—you have, my son!” 

“Oh, how you must have suffered!” 

“ Such agonies!” 

“ Alas! alas! But now ?” 

‘*T am too, too happy !” 

Allan felt bewildered. He had the sort of 
sensation as if some more than ordinarily vivid 
dream had possession of his senses—and yet, 


My boy— 
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““T have not yet completed the story. What 


“Now tell me, what think you I ought to 
make the conduct of the son, when after so many 
years he meets his mother, and hears from her 


“And seek, in the time to come, to pour the 
sweet balm of comfort and affection upon her 


The Dark Woman trembled with emotion, and 


“Allan Fearon—Allan Fearon, they call you 
by that name, but you shall have a nobler, higher 


to be for ever quenched in agony and bitterness of 


give me for all the past, and accept the gratitude | 
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surely it must be reality? No dream could pre- 
sent him with so many congruous images. 

There was the richly-furnished room; there 
was the lady who had brought him to that 
house; and he had heard a tale which was quite 
consistent with possible truth; and, moreover, it 
chimed in well with the mystery that had enve- 
loped his own birth. 

It was, surely, all real! 

How-could he doubt it ? 

“* And so,” he. said, “I am the son of the Prince 
Regent ?” 

‘You are, dear.” 

* And you?” 

“T am his wife, although unacknowledged.” 

‘* But there is the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick ?” 

‘His second wife—but that marriage is. ‘illegal, 
myson. J call myself now the Countess d’ Umbra, 
because I live. under a shadow until I can secure 
my rights; and I wish to name you the Chevalier 
d’Umbra, until you are called the Prince George 
of Wales.” 

Allan felt stunned and bewildered. 

‘‘The Chevalier ad’ Umbra!” he repeated. 

“Yes, my son. I have ample wealth at com- 
mand. This house we will ocenpy; and, by de- 
grees, I propose that we get up a party in the 
State, who will contest for us our claims,” 

“Mother !” 

“My son!” e 

“You do not know.” 

OW hate tir as 

‘That I am married !” 

“Tt matters not. Being what you are, your 
marriage is a nullity!” 

“Ah!” 

““ Because, as one of the royal family, you 
required what I insisted upon—the consent of 
the Crown.” 

Allan’s paleness left him, and a bright tint of 
colour took its place upon his cheek. 

“Mother,” he said, ‘‘ were the thrones of 
Europe consolidated into one vast empire, and . 
the crown that would enable me to govern them 
all with despotic power, oflered to my acceptance, 
on the condition of deserting the fond, true heart 
that has confided itself to my keeping, I would 
spurn the glittering bauble.” 

The Dark Woman recoiled a step. 

“My son—my son! You know not what you 
say !” 

“T do know well, mother.” 

“A higher destiny awaits you. The. mesal- 
liance which you have fallen into, before you knew 
the ‘secret of your birth, must not be thought of 
seriously.” 

‘“ Mother !” 

“Nay, hear me out. I know well the young 
person: 

‘“‘ My wife, mother!” 

‘Poor and obscure, whom you meant to wed.” 

‘¢ Whom I have wedded.” 

‘But not before the proper authorities.” 

‘“‘ Yes—before the highest.” 

‘* Indeed !” ; 

“‘ Before God!” 

The Dark Woman made a gesture of impatience. 
She spoke hurriedly. 

“George, my son, for that shall be your name, 
a kingdom awaits you. Marian Grey remains as 
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Marian Grey. You become a Prince. Her for- 
tunes shall be well looked after.” 

“ Her fortunes, mother, are my fortunes.” 

“* Never !” 

“Ever |” 

‘One moment, my son. Do you know tnat 
the sister of the person whom you so cling fe is the 
shameless mistress of the Regent 2” 

“T do know it.” 

“ Of your father!” 

‘‘My heart bleeds to know it, but I cannot 
help it. Marian is my wife.” 

“My son—my son! This obstinacy will ruin 
all!” 

She clung to his breast. 

“Oh, think again—think again! You will 
stay here with me, and, in the midst of all the 
refinements and luxuries that wealth can give 
you, you will forget that ever you cast a pass- 
ing glance upon the poor work-girl, to whom you 
gave your name in your poverty and ignorance of 
who you really were.” 

‘‘No, mother, indeed, and in truth, I shall not 
forget. Marian loved me when I was the homeless 
orphan child, abandoned of all but heaven, and 
may heaven now abandon me if I cling not to 
her.” 

“You are mad—mad!” 

“Then heaven preserve me from such society 
as should pervert my heart to villany.” 

The Dark Woman flung herself upon a couch, 
and uttered a cry of despair and anger. She 
clasped her hands together convulsively, as she 
said, ‘Oh! canit be that I have only found a 
son for one short hour, and then to lose him? My 
heart will break !—my heart will break!” 4 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
THE DARK WOMAN CALLS UPON LORD ILCHESTER. 


ALLAN FEARON was deeply aflected at this scene 
between himself and that newly found mother 
whose affection seemed to be an insanity—whose 
Jong pent-up love a despair. 

‘Hear me!” he cried. ‘Oh, hear me, mother, 
but let it be with your heart more than with your 
mind! Let the wild dreams of ambition, to compass 
which you would wreck the best and dearest affec- 
tions, pass away! Hear me, mother, but hear me 
with human affections!” 

“ Lost! lost!” sobbed the Dark Woman. “My 
life has been a delusion! All is lost !” 

‘“ Not so—not so, mother. Oh, how I love to 
repeat the word—I who never had till now the 
right or opportunity to say it !” . 

“And now,” cried the Dark Woman, passion- 
ately,—“ now that you have the right, you will 
cast it from you!” 

“No, no!—a thousand times, no!” 

“My son—my Prince—once more I speak to 
you of wealth, of rank, and of power! Cast from 
you all thoughts and all associations of the lowly 
condition into which evil fortune flung you, and be 
yourself.” 

“T will be myself.” 

“Ah! you will?” 

“Tn truth, I will. True—ever true to myself.” 

“My son!” 
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‘6 Mother !” 3 

“You will stay with me. You will work with 
me, and for yourself, to accomplish your high 
destiny. You will let the world know and feel 
that you are a Prince.” a 

“T will be true.” 

The Dark Woman sprung to her feet. There 
was a something in the tone of Allan that she did 
not like. 

She clasped him by the hands. 

‘Speak again!” she said. ‘Oh, speak again, 
or I shall fear that ‘se 

“You palter with me in a double sense.’ "’ 

“No, mother. I speak as my heart dictates, 
and as my reason justifies. Ihave married one 
who loves me dearly and fondly—one who took 
me to her heart in my low estate, and heeded not 
if I were prince or peasant.” 

The Dark Woman stamped on the floor with 
impatience. 

‘“* And I loved her,” added Allan, “ with all my 
heart. I love her more than tongue can tell, or 
any other human soul could credit. She is mine, 
and Iam hers—for better, for worse—for richer, 
for poorer; and if I desert that dear love which 
heaven, in its goodness, has given- me, may 
heaven 

‘“‘No, no!” screamed the Dark Woman. 
not say the words!” 

“Desert me,” added Allan solemnly. 

The Dark Woman dropped his hands, and 
staggered back with a deep sigh. - 

“Tt is over !—it is over!” 

‘“ What, my mother?” 

‘‘ The dream.” 

“What dream ?” 

“That my Prince son would wed a Princess.” 

Allan smiled sadly. 

The Dark Woman covered her face with her 
hands, and was profoundly still for more than five 
minutes. 

The clock struck two. 

Allan started. 

“‘ Mother, I am going home,” he said. 

“Home? home? This is home.” 

‘““No. Ihave a home, poor, and what you no 
doubt would despise. To that I go; but I would 
fain think that you would take better counsel of 
your heart in this matter. You love me—I am 
sure you love me.” 

‘Oh, heaven, yes!” 

“Then love her, who, from the moment that I 
looked into her eyes, has been the better part of 
me.” 

“ Peace—oh, peace!” 

“T am going,” said Allan after a pause,—‘'I 
am going, mother.” 

He approached her gently, and strove to take 
her hands from before her face. The hot tears were 
trickling through her figures, and when he could 
see her eyes, they weve inflamed with weeping. 

With a convulsive sob, she clung to him. 

‘‘ Allan—no, I will not call you by that 
plebeian name—George you shall be called, for it 
is the name of your father. I have thought of— 
of a plan.” . 

“A plan?” 

“Yes, my son. You will listen to me?” 

“J will,” replied Allan sadly. 

* You love this young person ?” 

“My wife!” 
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“ Well, well, you can continue to love her. 
She can be the—the love; another can be the wife.” 

** Mother !” 

Allan recoiled from the Dark Woman, and a 
look of despair came over his face. 

‘* Mother !” , 

“ Speak to me, my son.” 

The look of despair had changed to one of scorn 
—almost to one of loathing. 

“Speak to me—oh, speak to me; but do not 
look at me with that expression.” 

‘‘ Mother, if I were so base—so utterly lost to 
all sense of justice and of honour as you would 
suppose by such a proposition, I should find but 
one parallel.” 

“ Parallel ?” 

“Yes. In the romance you related to me, 
when the false Prince 

“AhI” 

“Married with the plebeian girl, and then set 
her aside for fresh nuptials with a Princess. Are 
the cases not alike, my mother ?” 

The Dark Woman cast her eyes down to the 
floor, and looked pale as death. 

“That,” added Allan, “ was the treatment that 
the poor betrayed Linda experienced.” 

She gasped for utterance. 

‘“‘ But—but—she—she knew that her suitor was 
a Prince.” 

“Is that the sequel, then, of the romance, 
mother, that the betrayed wife sought at last to 
excuse the false Prince ?” 

“No, no!” 

“Then think again, and believe and know that 
in being your son, 1 am worthy of the name, 
because J am no traitor to my affections!” 

The Dark Woman trembled. 

‘‘My son—my dear son! Tell me that you 
will come to me again! Say that to-day, again, 
- or to-morrow, I shall see you! Oh, come to me, 
soon! Let me think over all this! My heart 
is full of wild and new emotions! My poor brain 
throbs! My son, say that you will soon come to 
me again !” 

“J will.” 

“This day ?” 

*‘ To-morrow.” 

‘It is long to wait.” 

‘**T have one now. at home who thinks it is long 
te wait—one whose tears are now, perhaps, flow- 
_ing, in dread cf what detains me.” 

- *T too, have tears. See, my son; your mother 
likewise has tears !” 

“But the tears of that one who awaits me at 
my home I am especially bound to sympathise 
with. My wife sheds them!” 

“Be it so. Let me think! 
morrow, at the hour of noon.” 

Allan hesitated for a few moments; and then 
he said gently, but sadly, ‘* Yes, I will come— once 
more I will come; and then, mother, you will tell 
me that you are prepared to receive with affection 
your son’s wife before I can come again.” 

“T understand you. You mean that that is to 
be the condition?” 

Allan bowed his head. 

“J will think—I will think, my son.” 

‘Then farewell; and may heaven direct you 
and bless you, mother!” 

Allan folded her in his arms: 

The Dark Woman uttered a cry of j joy. -It 
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Come to me to- 


was such ecstacy to feel that her own long-lost son 
held her to his heart. 

Then Allan moved towards the door of the 
magnificent apartment, but the Dark Woman staid 
his progress. 

““Stay—oh, stay yet a moment! 
gotten !” 

She took a pocket-book from her pocket, and 
handed it to Allan. 

“* What is it, mother ?” 

“This small book contains a thousand pounds. 
A Prince wants money.” 

The thought of that seventeen shillings which 
he and Marian had so carefully counted over at 
the poor house in Martlett’s Court, Bow Street, 
came at this moment vividly to the mind of Allan 
Fearon. Here was offered to him a thousand 
pounds—such a sum as in his dreams he. had 
never dared to think of possessing. 

He put aside the hand of the Dark Woman 
that held the treasure. 

“No, no! Oh, no!” 

“No? Why do you say no? You are my 
son! Itis your mother that offers you assist- 
ance !” 

* Yes; but 

The Dark Woman compressed her lips firmly, 
and listened to him. 

‘“* But if you should still speak of my wife, and 
think of my wife, as you have done, mother, I 
shall have still to struggle with the world as best 
I may.” 

** No—oh, no!” 

“Yes, mother. We shall stand apart, you and 
I. A dreary sea shall flow between our hearts, 
and it may not be bridged over with gold!” 

The pocket- book dropped to the floor. 

“Take it—oh, take it, my son!” 

“No! Welcome poverty—welcome want! If 
calamity will come to me, I will meet it bravely ; 
but I will not betray, in the smallest sense, the 
heart that has trusted me! Mother, farewell until 
to-morrow !” 

The Dark Woman fell half fainting to the 
floor. \ 

The door closed upon the retreating form of 
Allan Fearon. 

For more than half an hour any one who could 
have seen that splendidly attired female lying on 
the flocr of that magnificent apartment in the 
house in Hanover Square, would have fancied that 
death had interrupted the current of some noble 
and wealthy existence. 

But she still breathed. 

Shuddering, and with short, gasping sighs, she | 
slowly struggled to her feet. 

“He is gone! He has left me! I am alone 
again! Alone with my seared heart! Alone! 
alone !” 

The Dark Woman staggered, rather than walked, 
to a couch. 

She seemed to feel, for a third time, that dread- 
ful access of weakness and terror which had come 
over her once in the chamber in which Laura 
Adams had died, in the house in Frith Street, 
Soho. 

Once more, in the bed-room of Annie, Countess 
de Blonde, at St. James’s Palace. — 

On the first occasion, it was the assurance that 
she had wrung the secret of the identity of -her 
son from the livs of the dying woman. 


I had for- 
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On the second occasion, it was when she held 
in her hand the written authority from the Regent 
to save that son from the terrible death that 
awaited him. 

Now it was after the agitating interview she had 
had, and which seemed to her disordered imagina- 
tion as if it at once struck a death-blow to all her 
plans and projects. 

But this third occasion was not in truth so agi- 
tating as the others. 

Now, the Dark Woman only struggled with an 
idea. 

Then it had been with facts. 

It was her pride, now, that wrung her heart. 

Then it was her fears. 

She therefore recovered more quickly, and was 
sooner able to be mistress of herself. 

She felt weak and faint, though, as she made 
_her way to the breakfast-table, and partook list- 
lessly of some coffee and other refreshments. 

_ Then there came a light tap at the door of the 
room, and the page entered. 
_ & Well, Carlos ?” 

“ My lady, there is a man desires to see you,” 

© What name did he ask for ?” 

“ The Countess d Umbra.” 

“That is well. You will say that I see no one 
whom I do not know.” 

“* His name is Wright, my lady.” 

“ T do not know him.” 

‘I think it is the man who owns this house.” 

** Ah, yes! I recollect now. I will see him.” 

In a few moments, Mr. Wright was in the pre- 
sence of ‘the best customer he had ever had or 
heard of. 

The agent bowed low. 

‘’ May I hope, my lady, that everything is to 
your ladyship’s satisfaction ?” 

“ Yes, What will it cost to maintain this house, 
with a proper establishment, per month ?” 

** One thousand pounds, my lady, including a 
suite of carriages.” 

‘You will take all trouble off my hands, for 
that sum ?” 

With pleasure, my lady !” 

Come to-me, this evening, at eight o’clock ; 
and from me, or my page, you will receive six 
“months in advance!” 

‘* Oh, my lady, there is no occasion!” 

‘There is. I am a stranger to you, and al- 
most a stranger in England. My close connexion 
with the royal family of Portugal is not generally 
known; and you must be made perfectly sure that 
you are not in the hands of some scheming adven- 
turer.” . 

** Oh, my lady, I am quite—quite satisfied !” 

‘‘ But you shall have the money. Good day, 
sir!” 

Mr. Wright bowed himself out; and as he did 
so, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a splendid woman of 
business, to be sure!” 

The Dark Woman then turned to the page, who 
had remained in the room. 

“ Order my carriage,” she said. “ You will say 
that when I order the carriage, I will always 
specify which one I want, and that I give one 
quarter of an hour for it to be ready.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

*t The chariot, at present, I require.” 

“ Yes, my lady. ? 

In the quarter of an hour, the handsome town 


chariot, that Mr. Wright had taken good care 
should be at the disposal of the Countess d’Umbra, 
was at the door. c 

The Dark Woman, with a mantle of sables 
wrapped about her, stepped into the vehicle. 

“ Where to, my lady ?” 

“ Lord Ilchester’s, the Secretary of State.” 

The two footmen touched their hats, and the 
cariage rolled@off to the residence of my Lord I- 
chester, that old acquaintance of the Dark Woman. 

The Secretary was not at home, He was sup- 


posed to be at the Home Office. 


Thither, then, the Dark Woman made her way. 

He was there. 

She sent in a card, on which was a foreign 
cdronet, and the name of ‘ The Countess 
d’Umbra. fe 

The Secretary of State, Lord Tchester, was, as 
the reader is well aware, a gallant man. But it 
was possible that the unknown Countess d’Umbra 
might be old and plain. He sent one of his 
private secretaries to reconnoitre. 

The report was favourable. 

‘¢ A most beautiful woman, my lord, and every- 
thing about the equipage comme il “faut. ts 

$ Admit her instantly.” 


The Dark Woman was conducted to that same - 


cabinet in which she had already had some 
interesting interviews with my Lord Ichester. 

She kept her thick veil over her face until they 
were quite alone. 

When the door was closed, Lord Ilchester made 
a gallant bow. 

‘*Madam, I feel much honoured by this call, 
and am only anxious to know in what way I can 
oblige you?” 

“T thank you, my Lord Ilchester.” 

“Eh? That voice?” 

“Do you recognise it, my lord ?” 

“No, not exactly, but there is a tone—a cadence 
about it, which comes with familiarity upon my 
ears,” 

“And yet you do not recognise it ?” 

** Good heavens!” © 

‘Ah, my lord, you do recognise it !” 

“T fancy—I—do.” 

The Dark Woman lifted her veil. 

** No, no !” 

The Dark Woman smiled. 

“Yes, it is the smile; but the hair, it is not 
the colour 

“ Of the Countess de Launy’s; but it suits the 
Countess d’Umbra to have darker hair than the 
fair lady who was known to your family. Yet, in 
order to convince you of my identity, behold, my 
lord |” 

The Dark Woman put her hand to her brow, 
and released a long dazzling curl of the beautiful 
fair hair which was really her own. 

“IT am astonished,” said the Secretary. 

‘And displeased ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! 

“Go on, my lord.” 

“ After all that has happened, I hardly expected 
that I should again have the pleasure—the—the 
extreme gratification to see you again.’ 

“T return to my old friends, my lord, 


But yet——” 


I come 


‘to make a confidence with you.’ age | 


“T am all attention.” 
Tn the first place, I have still those letters.” 
* Ah, those letters!” 
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‘Which no eye shall see but mine, unless——” | for his sincerity, in those treasonable letters she 


“Unless what ?” 

‘* Unless you play me false.” 

“Who? 1?” 

“Yes, my lord. Be my friend—be truly and 
sincerely my friend, without reservation or guile, 
and I will submit to death rather than allow those 
letters ever to be seen to your detriment.” 

“‘ Countess, I know not what to say to you. 
You are coming to some point.” 

66 I am.” 

* T listen.” 

‘“‘ When, as Countess de Launy, I was recognised 
as the Dark Woman, I felt compelled to retire 
for a time from public life.” 

“‘ Just so.” 

“But I do not like solitude, my lord. I have 
therefore resolved to show myself once more in the 


great world, and I look to you to make the process, 


easy.” 

“To me?” 

“Even so, my lord. You will have nodifficulty 
in making the Countess d’Umbra popular.” 

Lord Ilchester looked confused. 

““ What say you, my lord?” 

‘‘T know not what to say.” 

“Then I will tell you.” 

‘tT shall be infinitely obliged.” 

“You will invite me to your house, and you 
will come to mine. There will be no danger, for 
I am most effectually disguised. Even you, my 
lord, with all your good-will and—shall I say it? 
—affection for me, did not know me.” 

“Not well.” 

“And would not at all, if I had cared to dis- 
guise my voice.” ; 

‘‘ Perhaps not.” 

“Then you will do what I require ?” 

“Tam afraid you will run into danger, and get 
me into it likewise; but if you really wish it, I 
will consent.” 

“That, then, is settled. You know, my lord, 
that the Ministry totters?” 

“No, no!” 

“Tsay yes! Any scandal about one so high in 
office as yourself, would pull down the whole 
administration at once. An impeachment of your- 
self-——” 

‘Impeachment ?” 

“Yes; if the letters I have possession of are 
only once placed in the hands of your political 
foes.” : 

“ But, Countess, you have no intention of so 
injuring me?” 

“Certainly not, so long as your lordship keeps 
faith with me; but on the first proof of treachery, 
you are a ruined man.” 

-“T comprehend.” 

“T think you do, my lord.” 

“And, it appears, I must obey _your wishes. 
When I say that, Countess, you may depend I 
shall do so, clearly and without evasion. I must 
accustom myself to your new title of Countess 
d’'Umbra. To-night there is a reception at my 
house, on account of the birthday of the Princess 
Amelia; allow me to beg the acceptance on the 
part of the Countess of a card.” 

Lord Ilchester bowed, and there was a sarcastic 
manner about him, as he handed the card, which 
the Dark Woman did not like exactly. 

Well she knew, however, that she had a pledge 


possessed, which he dared not pretend to look 
over. 

“That is well, then,” she said. 
trude upon you no longer.” 

She rose to leave him. 

‘‘ Ah, Countess,” said the Secretary, ‘‘in what- 
ever disguise you may choose to appear, and by 
whatever name you may please to call yourself, 
you are still beautiful!” . 

- “ Ah, my Lord Ilchester,” said the Dark Woman, 


“T will in- 


“however terrified you may be, and however you - 
may detest the sight of me, and wish for my de- 


struction, you are still gallant!” 

The Dark Woman left the apartment with a 
mocking bow. 

Lord Ilchester ground his teeth together. 

“Confusion seize her!” he said. “I do hate 
her now as much as I at one time admired her 
and was fascinated by her! But I admit her 


abilities, and must not endanger my own safety. ' 


What a rare secret envoy she would make af 
some foreign Court! I wish I could get her out 
of England, but I suppose that is impossible; 
for I feel convinced she has some intricate schemes 
on foot, which attract her to the Court of Eng- 
land. I will try, too, to find out what they are, 
and see if I cannot achieve a little of the power 
over her she boasts of possessing over me.” 


CHAPTER LXXXYV. r 


DETAILS A STRANGE SCENE WHICH OCCURRED 
AFTER MIDNIGHT AT ST, JAMESS PALACE. 


Tue Dark Woman was not at all unmindful of 
the arrangement she had made with Willes in 
tegard to that mysterious meeting which was to 
be arranged between herself and the Princess of 
Wales. 

The interview she had already had with that 
Princess, at Buckingham House, had by no means 
changed her intentions. 

Perhaps, if that interview had taken a different 
complexion, the Dark Woman might have fore- 
gone the proceeding she had planned along with 
Willes; but, as it was, she looked upon it but 
as a second scene in the dramatic terrors with 
which she wished to surround the Princess of 
Wales. 


By one of those great efforts of mind of which- 


she waz capable, the Dark Woman cast off from 
her mind, for the present, all consideration regard- 
ing poor Marian. : 

She hoped, in her second interview with her 
son, to be able to achieve greater success than at 
the first; and now that more calm reason had 
come back to her, and that the whirl of excite- 
ment in her mind bad passed away, she began to 
see that she had given undue importate to the 
fact of Allan’s marriage. 

A mysterious note was therefore written to the 
Princess of Wales, which led her fully to believe 
that it came from the Prince, her husband; and 
in it she was told that, if she would be alone 


at midnight by the garden wall of Carlton — 


House, she would meet with one who would lead 
her into the Palace, where, as the note said, ‘‘ an 
illustrious personage hoped that a private inter- 
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view, without listeners or advisers, would lead to 
. the re-establishment of a good understanding.” 

Anxiously and uncomfortably situated as was 
the Princess of Wales, this note, which was in an 
accurate handwriting of the Prince, came to her like 
@ mouthful of air to some drowning wretch. 

She did not permit herself to doubt its authen- 
ticity for a single moment, although a better ac- 
quaintance with the habits and manners of an En- 
glish Court would have infused many doubts into 
her mind regarding its genuineness. 

She could not but feel, likewise, that if she took 
advice regarding the note, the character of the 
secret meeting would be entirely destroyed. 

Hence it was that a little before twelve o'clock 
on that night, the Princess of Wales left Buck- 
ingham House by one of its most private means of 
exit, and with a common grey shawl folded closely 
about her, made her way under the trees of the 
Grand Mall of St. James’s Park to Carlton House. 

About that same moment, Willes, with silent 
footsteps, and crouching along in the shadow of 
the bushes, took up his station inside a small door 
which was in the garden wall, and which it was 
supposed the Regent alone had a key to. 

After twelve o'clock all the minor gates of the 
park were closed, and it was only through the 
Horse Guards that any one could obtain admit- 
tance in one direction, and in the other by the 
entrance close by Buckingham House, from the 
out-lying district of Pimlico. 

About one minute, however, before the gate of 
Spring Gardens was closed, a woman, attired in a 
cloak, the hood of which was drawn closely over 
her face, walked hurriedly into the Park, 

Keeping to the right, she was quickly enveloped 
in the shadow of the tall trees; and passing the 
park wall of Marlborough House, she: quickened 
her pace, as twelve sounded by the Palace clock, 
and soon reached the door, on the other side of 

which, Willes, according’ to appointment, was to 
be in waiting. 

The park was rather in unusual darkness con- 
sidering the age of the moon, for some very black 
clouds from the south-west nad slowly floated up 
after sunset, and imparted to the sky a murky 
obscurity, which enveloped all things in a dull, 
heavy gloom. 

The Dark Woman, however, had not waited 
many minutes when she became conscious that 
some one was walkirg slowly towards her, close 
to the garden wall. aty 

This might or might not be the Princess of 
Wales, and the Dark Woman shrunk back right 

- into the doorway, while she kept her eyes upon 
the advancing figure. ~ 

She could only ascertain if it were the Princess 
by a question, and that she put in ambiguous 
language. 

“The wife of the Regent is abroad to-night?” she 
said, as the figure passed her. 

It was the Princess of Wales, and she came to 
a sudden stop, saying hurriedly, ‘* Were you the 
person to wait forme, and is it true?” 

‘*T am to conduct: a tary of rank to St. James’s 
Palace.” is 

“Ah, then you are the person I was to meet. 
I trust you entirely, and will follow you.” 

The Dark Woman tapped on one of the panels 

_of the door, making a sharp sound with a ring she 
wore. | 


The door slowly opened, and Willes put his face 
anxiously forward. 

“All is well?” said the Dark Woman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied Willes, and he opened 
the door wide. + 

The Dark Woman laid her hand upon the arm 
of the Princess of Wales, and taking a slight hold 
of the shawl in which she was enveloped, led her 
gently forward. 

Willes closed the door, and they were alone in 
the garden of Carlton House. 

“ There is a sentinel,” whispered Willes. 

“ Ah, that is new,” said the Dark Woman, 

“Yes, madam, since——” 

“Since when ?” 

“Since his Royal Highness the Regent found 
that the person made her way into the Palace by 
the garden. And now, madam, no one can pass 
without a watch-word, which is given each night 
by the Regent himself, at ten o'clock.” | 

“What is it?” said the Dark Woman i in alow 
whisper to Willes. : 

“Crown!” he replied. 

“ ‘That is well. Lead on.” 

“Nay, madam, let me go. If I am seen with 
you, i am ruined, and shall be no longer of use to 
you.’ 

“ 'W hat is all this whispering ?” said the Princess 
of Wales. ‘You fill me with fears. I hope no 
wrong or treachery is intended ?” 

“None whatever,’ said the Dark Woman. 
“Go!” she then added to Willes; “ but keep on 
the alert, in case I require your assistance. I am 
going te the Green Saloon. Take that paper, and 
do as it directs you.” 

The Dark Woman put a small piece of paper 
in the hands of ‘Willes, and then resuming her 


hold of the shawl which was about the Princess of 


Wales, she led-her slowly up one of the ‘garden 
paths, but without any attempt at concealment. 

“T must confess,” said’ the pring of Piales, 
“that I am getting ‘distrustfal.” ’ & 

‘‘ There is nod cause.” © 

“Who was the man with whom you held such 
a whispered conference, and who are you your- 
self ?” 

“TJ am a lady, and the man is a man.” 

* Are you both in confidence with the Hegent 2” 

“'We should be, madam.” 

‘Who goes there ?” cried the sentinel at this 
moment. 

“ Friends!” said the Dark Woman. 

“The pass-word?” — 

* Crown!” 

They heard the rattle of the musket, as the 
sentinel ordered arms, and anh his musket. 

“ Pass on, ‘Crown!’” 

The Dask Woman led the Princess of Wales 
past the soldier, and a dozen more paces brought 
them to “a low doorway in that wing of the 
Palace. 

“‘T have more confidence now in you,” said the 
Princess; ‘and you must belong to the establish- 
ment, since you know the pass--word, which satis- 
fies the sentinel. What ity of the Palace is 
this ?” 

“Tt is a wing of Carlton’ House.” 

There was a slight alteration in the voice of the 
Princess of Wales, as she eaid, ‘‘ They tell me the 
Princess Charlotte is residing here at present. Is 
it so?” 
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“Yes, This is the wing which is in the occu- 
pation of the Princess.” 

* Ah! Shall I—can I see her?” 

“It is better not. If affairs can be arranged 
otherwise, this night. will put an end to many 
troubles. Follow me, and be content.” 

‘T will follow you; and I do hope——Well, I 
will not say what I hope, for Ihave so many fears 
as well as hopes.” 

“Hush! It is impossible to say who may be 
up and about in Carlton House or St. James's. 
You are aware that they have been made to com- 
municate, through a series of apartments closed to 
all but the Regent ?” 

“ T have heard so.” 

“This, then, is the first of them. 
and fear nothing.” 

While the Princess of Wales, under the suspi- 
cious guidance of the Dark Woman, was thus 
making her way to what she considered would be 
an interview with her husband, Willes presented 
a strange spectacle, as he stood by himself in a 
small room, which was lighted by a hand-lamp 
which he had brought with him. 

The valet was trenibling excessively, for he had 
read some words upon the piece of paper .which 
had been handed to him by the Dark Woman, 
which had taken every bit of courage from his 
heart, and brought on such an accession of fright 
and alarm, that he was almost too weak to ‘support 
himself upon his feet. 

By the light of the little lamp he had with him, 
he had thrice read the words that were upon the 
slip of paper, and he was in that room in conse- 
quence of those words. 

They were few, and as. follows :— 


Follow me, 


* You will go to the Bulk Room, and draw the 
ceiling-bolts. No one will be hurt.” 


This room, which was well known to Willes, 
and probably to two or three more persons in the 
Palace, as the Bulk Room,—why so named, no one 
could tell—was immediately beneath the Green 
Saloon, in which the Dark Woman had expressed 
her intention of holding the interview with the 
Princess of Wales. 

The Bulk Room was twelve feet square exactly, 
and it wag somewhat below the basement of the 
Palace. 

It communicated with one of the outer couris, 
through a couple of rooms, long since disused ; but 
the most curious arrangement connected with the 
Bulk Room was, that its roof consisted entirely 
of a hinged door, secured by a couple of massive 
bolts and a spring. 

When the bolts were fast, it would have required 
the. most extraordinary force to open this trap from 
above; and, in fact, it made part and portion of the 
solid flooring. ‘ 

If the bolts were withdrawn, the spring had 
just power sufficient to keep the trap firmly in its 
place, although a few pounds’ weight above would 
quickly overcome their resistance. 

The trap would then fall, and whatever weight 
was above would be precipitated into the Bulk 
Room. 

Now Willes knew all this very well, and it 
terrified him exceedingly. 

What could the Dark Woman want by the 
bolts being withdrawn of the trap, while she was 


holding an interview above with the Princess of _ 


Wales? ; 

Was it possible that she intended to get rid of 
an obstacle to her own designs and projects, by 
precipitating the Princess down the trap, to her 
almost certain destruction ? 

The cold perspiration stood upon the brow of 
Willes, as he shuddered at the idea of what might 
be the result of so murderous an action. 

And yet, there he was, the bond-slave of the 
Dark Woman. 

He had taken her wages; “and she knew things 
of him, which, if communicated to the Regent, 
even indirectly, would ensure his GesenneHon: 

What could he do? 

There was a small pair of ret in the Bulk 
Room, by the aid of which the bolts might onely, 
be reached, 

Willes read the little note again, and then he 
ascended the steps. He tried to gather some con- 
solation from the last few words, and then he 
drew the bolts. 

Self-preservation was Willes’s first law of 
nature, indeed, and he felt he must obey the Dark 
Woman, let her behests be what they might. 

The spring did its duty, and the trap remained 
in its place. 

Willes thought he heard the murmur of voices 
above, but that was only fancy, for the floori 
was much too thick for any such sounds to reach 
him. , 

The Green Saloon was rather a peculiar apart- 
ment. .The floor was of marquetterie, 
inlaid with curious woods in square panels over its 
whole extent. 

In a state of great excitement upon the secrecy 
and mystery which had characterised the whole 
proceeding, the Princess of Wales reached this 
apartment, accompanied by the Dark Woman. 

There was a tall, panelled door, so accurately 
concealed in one of the walls, which, when closed, 
might well escape the observation of any ordinary 
observer. The Dark Woman had a key which 
opened this panelled door; but she drew back 
suddenly, with some appearance of alarm, at seeing 
that the room was brilliantly illuminated. 

It was, however, perfectly empty ; although, by 
some open books which were upon a table, and 
the position of the chairs, it was evident some 
persons had recently occupied it. 

The Dark Woman knew the room well, but she 
was not aware that the Regent was in the habit of 
occupying it. The residence, however, of the 
Countess de Blonde, in St. James's Palace, and of 
the Princess Charlotte at Carlton House, had 
necessitated many changes in the domestic arrange- 
ments of both establishments. 

It was evident, then, that this Green Saloon had 
been in the recent occupation, either of the Regent 
himself, or of some high official of the Palace. 

The Dark Woman cast an. anxious glance 
around her, and she moved a chair in such a 
manner that it -kept open the panel in the wall, 
so that any one might pass through it with rapidity. 

The Dark Woman knew well what portion of 
the flooring formed the ceiling of the Bulk Room 
beneath. There was a slight variation in the in- 
laying of the floor, which sufficiently pointed it 
out to those who knew of its existence; and now, 
by the brilliant light which pervaded the whole 
apartment, it was to her eyes perfectly visible, 
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The probability is, that that trap-door had not 
been constructed for any sinister purposes. It 
was, no doubt, an easy meaus by which bulky 
articles of furniture could be brought in or taken 
out of the Palace. 

It had, however, a treacherous aspect, and was 
sinister enough to those who chose to use it for 
base purposes. 

The Princess of Wales looked around her, and 
sighed deeply. 

“Once only,” she said, “have I been in this 
room before; and I regret that the Regent should 
have chosen’ it for our interview, since it is not the 
scene of any pleasant remembrances.” 

The Dark Woman smiled slightly. 

“This was theroom,” she said, “in which you 
first saw the Regent.” 

“It was. You know that ?” 


“I know much; and now, Princess of Wales, 


as you call yourself 

““AsI call myself? I am, insolent!” 

“Peace, madam! You come here to see the 
Regent, and it may be that you will see him; but 
I, too, have something to say to you, which com- 
mends itself to your best attention.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. I havé some promises to make to you, 
which, as surely as to-morrow’s sun will shine, 
shall be kept. You have many enemies; and at the 
instigation of the Regent, who hates you ” 

“Ah! Alas!” 

‘Waste not your time in idle lamentation. The 
Regent seeks from you a divorce, and even now, 
day by day, the evidences and the witnesses which 
he thinks would substantiate his case, and enable 
him to procure one, and loading you with infamy, 
are collecting in London. You best know, madam, 
whether those witnesses will be the witnesses of 
truth, or not. If they are,—and there is good 
presumption that they are,—one of two courses 
only are open to'you.” 2 

“You terrify me,” 

’ **T mean to do so; but, at the same time, I 
would save you.” 

‘Save me from what?” 

“From contempt—from degradation, perhaps 
from 0. 

“What ?—oh, what ?” 

“The headsman’s axe!” 

** Horror !—horror !” 

“That is the doom of Queens of England who 
forget their husbands and their faith. The Regent 
will bring you to trial—you will be condemned— 
the voice of an indignant people will rise against 
you. He himself dare not save you; and the 
long disused axe and block from the Tower will 
be dragged forth again, to be stained by the blood 
of a sovereign Princess!” 

“No, no! I am innocent!—I am innocent!” 

**Tnnocent ?” 

“Yes. You cannot pfove me guilty.” 

“And yet they say there is a man—a man of 
low and base origin—a very plebeian, vulgar fellow 
—a fit companion for your grooms and horse 
boys——” 

“No, no!” 

They say this man is even now in London, 
and that the precious leisure of the Princess of 
- Wales is wasted on a valet.” 

“‘Tt is false! He is not.” 
“Not in London ?” 
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“No, I swear it!” . 

‘Of whom speak you ?” 

‘Of him you mentioned.” 

‘‘T named no one. Perhaps conscience framed 
the sound, and uttered the name of Berghami to 
your own heart.” 

The Princess of Wales uttered a faint shriek, 
and cowered down before the Dark Woman, who, 
clutching her by the shawl, whispered hurriedly to 
her, in hissing, earnest accents, ‘The Regent 
wanted but one piece of evidence to complete his 
case; and that was, that you had ever seen or 
spoken to Berghami since you left Dresden.” 

“ T have not. I know not where he is.” 

‘‘ That is false! The piece of evidence is forth- 
coming. Berghami has been seen at Buckingham 
House.” 

‘* Impossible !” 

“By the Countess d’Umbra!” 

“Oh, unhappy wretch that I am, all is Jost!” 
cried the Princess of Wales, as she sunk to the 
floor at the feet of the Dark Wonaan. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


DETAILS THE PRINCE OF WALESS CONFUSION AND 
SURPRISE AT HIS STRANGE VISITORS IN SAINT 
JAMESS PALACE. 


THE Princess of Wales felt utterly lost and 
abandoned, as the Dark Woman so cruelly and 
so artistically painted to her all the terrors of her 
situation. 

Everything that had been before vague and un- 
certain, now took the startling aspect of reality. 

‘‘Unhappy me — unhappy me!” she cried. 
** What shall I do—what will become of me?” 

“‘T will tell you,” said the Dark Woman, with 
an air of pitiless composure. 

‘* You have told me. It is trial—condemnation 
—the axe and the block! But I will fly from all - 
these terrors, and seek refuge in my own land, where 
such severe censors of human conduct are scarcely 
to befound! 1 will fly at once!” 

“You forget.” 

“ What do I forget ?” 

“Did you not come here to see the Regent ?” 

“T did. But I donot want tosee him. Let 
him condemn mie, without adding reproaches and 
bitter words to that conderhnation! I will leave 
England to-morrow!” 

“Not so,” said the Dark Woman: “that would 
be a false step. You would still be condemned in 
your absence, and your shame would be trumpeted 
forth in every Court in Europe. It might be that 
in those Courts such proceedings as are threatened 
you in England would never have been taken; 
but when once instituted by the Regent of Eug- 
land, they could not be overlooked. Be content 
that flight would not save you.” 

“What will save me? ‘You speak as one as- 
sured upon your subject, and with ample infor- 
mation !” 

‘‘T have painted to your imagination one picture. 
Do you forget that I told you there was another 
alternative ?” 

“Ah, no, no! 
so!” 

Listen!” 


You look hopeful, and I feel 
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“ With all my heart and mind!” 

“You have a rare opportunity of turning the 
tide of popular and legal accusation against the 
Regent. He wou'd destroy you; but you havea 
power which you can wield to his destruction, if 
you but take the initiative Do you understand 
me?” 

“ But slightly.” 

“T mean if you will be the accuser—if you will 
.put him upon a moral trial, before he can arrange 
his evidences against you. All that he can say or 
do will then be set down to anger and rage, and 
the desire to damage his accuser.” 

“ Have I such power? What can I do ?” 

“ How strangely you forget! You have hada 
visitor lately, whose name has already been 
mentioned between us.” 

‘“‘ Yes!” cried the Princess of Wales, clasping 
her hands. “I had a visitor; and I remember 
now, that if I thought proper to believe her words, 
I could make an accusation against the Regent; 
but alas! it would be self-destructive!” 

‘Tt would save you.” 

‘Save me, by proclaiming another as the real 
wife of the Prince? Save me, to set up a legal 
claimant to his name and title? Say rather that 
it would leave me nameless and hopeless !” 

“Yes; but with sympathy, instead of execra- 
tion; with life, instead of a terrible death; a fair 
name, instead of the derision of half a world; and 
you would likewise gain that which should be 
dearer to you than this name of Princess of Wales, 
which has been but a delusion and a shadow!” 

“What should I gain?” 

** Revenge! 

“ Revenge against the Regent—against the 
man who has injured you as much as man can 
do! What are you, let me ask you? Have you 
no feeling—no passions?—are you more or less 
than woman? JI tell you that, here in this very 
Palace, beneath the roof which now covers us—al- 
most within sound of the murmured echo of our 
voices, resides one upon whom is lavished all the 
affection and tenderness that belong to you. A 
fair-haired girl, with the mind and manners of a 
peasant, but living in the regal state of a queen, 
mocks you by her luxury and hold of the fickle 
Regent’s heart, and triumphs over your despair !” 

‘¢ Oh, no, no!” 

* Yes, I say! Are you a thing so base and 
mean, that your blood stirs not in your inmost 
heart at these tidings? Will you quietly wait, 
half a State prisoner, and wholly the neglected 
wife, to whom is preferred the butterfly minion of 
an hour, until the plans for your destruction are 
all matured, and you are led to death ?” 

‘““ No, no! He dare not kill me!” 

“ Worse—left to scorn!” 

The countenance of the Princess of Wales 
underwent a remarkable change; but a latent 
fire seemed to flash from her eyes. Her breast 
rose and fell in an agitated fashion. 

-“T have heard,” she said, “ that revenge is 
costly, and there may be bitter drops at the 
bottom of the cup.” 

‘© Yes,” interrupted the Dark Woman; “ but 
the first deep draught is one of maddening delight. 
You may suffer by depriving yourself of the title 
of Princess of Wales; but you will brand with 
infamy, George, the Regent of England, wherever 
a knowledge of his existence has penetrated.” 
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husband of Linda de Chevenaux. 


‘* And my daughter ?” 

“ What daughter ?” 

The Princess of Wales looked with a surprised 
air into the face of the Dark Woman. 

“‘ My daughter, the Princess Charlotte.” 

“Tory you mercy! Thereis a young lady who 
goes by that name, but I was not aware that she 
accorded to you the duty or affection of a child. 
I have heard of such a person, as treating you 
with contempt and indignity ; as never even cross- 
ing the threshold of your home, but with the full 
knowledge of all that an iniquitous father is 
about to do or dare against you; residing with 
him, and being cognizant, bit by bit, of the fabric 
of accusation which is being raised to crush her 
mother. Is that your daughter ?” 

‘Spare me—oh, spare me!” 

“Ts that the child for whose sake you would 
pause ?” | 

“ No, no!” 

‘*T3 that the dutiful and affectionate being who 
has made an unholy compact with the Regent, 
that he may lead you to the scaffold, provided he 
no longer opposes her union with the penniless 
adventurer who has attracted her passionate eyes 
and wandering fancy ?” 

‘JT will crush them all!” cried the Princess, 
vehemently. ‘‘ Tell me how to do this thiug, and 
it shall be done! I will turn upon them, and 
sting, and sting !” 

“You are right. The Countess d’U nbra told 
you truly. The Princess Linda of Wales is the 
true wife of the Regent. Aid her in the substan- 
tiation of her claims, and you not only escape all 
accusations yourself, but you will be hailed by 
the united voice of Europe as a champion, though 
something of a martyr.” 


“TI will do it—I will do it! You are quite 


sure that these accusations you speak of are pre- 


paring for me?” 

* Quite!” 

“And their result ?” 

‘Would be death, or a kind of clemency that 
would be worse than death!” 

“Hush! I hear sounds.” 

The Dark Woman heard them likewise—foot- 
steps, and the sound of voices, far off at first, but 
evidently approaching nearer and nearer each 
moment to the Green Saloon. 

A pair of magniticent folding doors shut the 
apartment from a long gallery, which immediately 
adjoined it; and to those doors the Dark Woman 
now darted, with the speed of light, and placing 
her ear to one of the panels, listened. 

“It is the Regent!” she said. 

““My husband!” cried the Princess of Wales. 

“No!” said the Dark Woman sharply. ‘“ The 
He comes !—he 
comes !” 

“Shall I see him? Ought I to see him ?” 

“No! Ah! stir not! Another step, and you are 
in danger.” 

The Princess of Wales had shrunk back, and was 
within six inches of the trap in the floor, which 
the Dark Woman felt assured was now only 
held up by its spring, for she had no doubt but 
Willes would obey ber instructions to the letter. 

The Princess of Wales looked terrified. She 
clutched nervously at the back of a chair, but it 
slid from her on the highly polished marquetterie 
floor, and fell over on to the trap. 
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There was a slight creaking noise, but the 
weight was not sufficient to overcome entirely the 
spring beneath. 

The Dark Woman darted towards her, and held 
her fiercely by the arm. 

“You said you would follow my directions!” 
she cried, in a hissing whisper. ‘‘ You are pledged 
to doso! Will you follow them now ?” 

*‘T will—oh, yes, I will!” + 

‘Remain here, then; but do not, for your life’s 
sake, stir from the spot on which you stand.” 

“You terrify me.” 

‘*T mean to do so.” 

“There is some dreadful mystery.” 

“The mystery of mysteries—death, if you 
disobey me; death, not at my hands, but from 
which I cannot save you. I will leave you for a 
few moments. The Regent is approaching. I 
know there are doubts lingering in your heart. 
Dispel them at once; and, in order that you may 
be firm for the future, ask him in what relation 
Linda de Chevenaux stands to him ?” 

There was a feeling of intense curiosity in the 
mind of the Princess of Wales, to ask this question. 
She had come to the Palace with the full expectation 
of seeing the Regent; and although, in the agitating 
conversation which had taken place between her 
and the Dark Woman, she had scarcely noticed 
that it seemed more for her purposes than those of 
the Regent that she was brought to the Palace, 
she felt still an earnest desire to see him. 

“You will be near me?” she said. 

“J shall be on the other side of yon panelled 
door, by which we entered this apartment. There 
is one thing I must leave to your own dexterity. 
You must; on some. pretext or another, induce 
the Regent to leave the room for a moment or 
two.” 

“T can easily do so. He has some trinkets 
belonging to me, which an insolent note desired 
me to fetch or send for.” 

““ Way for the Regent!” cried a voice. 

That voice was just without the folding-doors ; 
and they were flung wide open at the moment that 

_the Dark Woman passed out of the Green Saloon 
by the narrow panel in the wall. 

The Princess of Wales was alone for an 
instant. 

The glittering halberts and poleaxes of the 
Yeomen of the Guard gleamed in the stream of 
light that came from the wax-candles; and then 
the Prince of Wales, with his hands behind his 
back, and in a musing, thoughtful manner, walked 
slowly into the saloon. 

A brocade dressing-gown, of very rich material 
indeed, and a great amplitude of shape and make, 
was folded about him. 


There was a look of care upon his brow, and he’ 


was paler than usual. 

The folding-doors were closed behind him with 
a clang, and he had walked one-third of the dis- 
tance across the floor, before, with an exclamation 
of surprise, he saw that he was not alone in that 
apartment. 

But could he recognise, in that common grey 
shawl and ordinary bonnet, the Princess of Wales, 
who had been so long, according to his own ex- 
pres-ion, the bane of his existence; and whose 
wrongs, crimes, or frivolities were beginning to fill. 
up so large a space of public attention. 

The Regent recoiled a step or two, and seemed 
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upon the point of calling for assistance ; but the 
Princess of Wales flung her bonnet back from her 
head, and it fell on to the trap-door, adding a few 
ounces more weight to the chair which already 
rested on it. 

Phe Princess was exceedingly agitated ; and, as 
is commonly the case with persons so situated, 
the last idea that had been instilled into her mind 
was the most prominent one, f 

That was, that she was to ask the Regent for 
the trinkets that belonged to her. 

“Tam here!” she said. ‘' You know me, base 
and cruel as you are! I amhere! You have 
sent for me, and now you affect surprise! My 
ornaments—the trinkets in the casket—I will take 
them! George, George, can you look into my 
face?” sae 

There was a mutual deception ‘here. The 
Princess of Wales, when she said she had been 
sent for, alluded to the note which had been so 
cleverly sent to her by the Dark Woman. 

The Regent thought she had in her mind a 
heartless and insolent message he had returned 
to a request of hers, that he would send to 
Buckingham House a casket of jewels that re- 
mained at St. James’s, and was her property. 

But he was so astonished to see her, that he 
absolutely reeled back until he came to a table, 
which brought him to a standstill. 

‘*You here, madam? You in St. James’s ?” 

“Yes; Iam here! I, your neglected, insulted 
wife! It may well surprise you, for it surprises 
me!” 

The Regent rallied. 

“The surprise, madam, is as mutual as the 
pleasure. But how, in the name of all the-—— 
Well, well, how you came here surprises me more 
than all!” 
~ “T came to ask you a question.” 

‘“‘T accept the fact; but to-morrow some one 
will have to answer for the presence of un- 
authorized visitors at St. James's Palace !” 

“T am your wife!” 

“Ay, madam, and something more 

* And you—and you But I will confound 
you by one question! I will see if shame cannot 
bring a blush to your cheek! I want to know in 
what relation Linda de Chevenaux stands to 
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you?” 
‘6 Ah, indeed!” 
“Yes! Libertine! Man without honour — 


”? 


without feeling——affection—or—or 
“Madam, I wait your leisure. The night is 
still young. I do not know by what surreptitious 
means you have obtained admittance to this room ; 
but you shall not say that pending certain ex- 
aminations you have had a secret interview with 
the Regent! It shall be publicenough! There’s 
not a scullion in the Palace but shall know of it : 
and that I compelled your absence by force if 
necessary !” ; 

“Linda de Chevenaux!” screamed the Prin- 
cess. “ What of Linda de Chevenaux?” 

‘Excuse me, I had forgotten. You wish to 
know what Linda de Chevenaux has to do with 
me—and what she is, or was, to me?” 

“T do, base——” - 

‘‘Forbear your epithets, and I will tell you, 
with some slight difterences of detail. Linda de 
Chevenaux and I, the Regent of England, have 
had the same sort of acquaintance that Caroline, 
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Princess of Wales, has had with Berghami, her | now slowly to resume its position, as the 


travelling courier. Are you answered, madam?” 

» The Princess shook in every limb. 

“And now,” added the Regent, with a courtly 
bow and a smile of triumph,—‘‘now I will do 
myself the honour of fetching you the casket of 
jewels you claim, and, with it-in your hands, let 
you have entered St. James’s Palace how you 
may, the Yeomen of the Guard shall turn you 
from its main entrance with contempt!” 

“‘- You dare not!” 

“J am daring; but I leave you, madam, to 
your reflections for 2 moment.” 

The Regent turned, and walked the whole 
length of the room. He passed the folding-doors 
and opened a much smaller door, which was 
richly gilt, and beyond which there was a short 
passage, which led him to a dressing-room he 
sometimes occupied. 

The Princess of Wales was alone but for a 
moment. 

The Dark Woman darted into the room from 
behind the narrow panelled door. 

“‘ Save yourself, madam,” she said, * while you 
may, or you will not leave St. James’s Palace 
alive!” 

“ Alas, I fear him!” j 

‘‘ Pass behind the panel, and there wait until I 


come to you. You will be in darkness, but you: 


will likewise be in safety.” 

“JT will—I will! I can send for the jewels.” 

“You can, at any time. But lend me your 
shawl quick! and your bonnet! ‘There is not a 
moment to lose!” 

As weaker spirits obey the stronger, the Prin- 
cess of Wales did all that the Dark Woman re- 
quired of her. She surrendered the shawl aud the 
bonnet willingly, and, full of fear, she made her 
way through the long panel in the wall into the 
darkness beyond. 

The Dark Woman heard, or fancied she heard, 
the returning steps of the Regent. : 

Alert and agile in her movements, the Dark 
Womzn made her way to the very edge of the 
trap-door, on which Jay the overturned chair. 

She cast across it, with artistic skill, the large 
shawl which the Princess of Wales had worn; and, 
to one casting but a rapid observation in that 
direction, it might seem that a recumbent human 
figure was upon the trap. 

A small footstool, with-heavily gilt feet, was 
close at hand, and as the Regent returned to the 
room with the casket in his hand, it was to his 
surprise and consternation that he heard the voice 
of the Dark Woman, instead of the Princess of 
Wales. 

“So perish,” she cried, ‘‘the enemies of Linda 
de Chevenaux!” 

She thrust the footstool with her foot on to the 
trap-door; its weight was sufficient to overcome 
the tension of the spring, and with a crash the 
enveloped chair descended the huge chasm in the 
floor. 

» There came a shriek of pain from below, which 
materially heightened the illusion, for both chair 
and footstool came upon the head of Willes with a 
force that extorted the cry from him. 

‘» The Regent uttered a shout of dismay. 

* By heaven and. earth,” he said, ‘‘she has 
killed the Princess !” 

+ The trap-door, lightened of its load, began 
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spring 
had no resistance in acting upon it but its own 
weight. 

“ Help! help!” cried the Regent. 

He flew to a table on which lay a sword, and 
dashing it from its scabbard, which he held in his 
left hand, he stood in an attitude of defence before 
the Dark Woman. . : 

“It is in vain!” she cried. ‘' George, Prince of 
Wales, I tell you it is in vain! You may struggle, 


‘writhe, do what you may, but you will never 


escape the ‘just claims of Linda de Chevenaux! 
I will trample-on a thousand hearts, should they 
stand in my way! Ihave power, and I use it! 
Tremble—sybarite, seducer—tremble |” 

“Help! help! Guard! guard! 
murder here !” 

The folding-doors were dashed open, and se- 
veral of the Yeomen of the Guard appeared at 
the entrance. 

“Seize the murderess !” cried the Regent. 

‘Back, if you value life!” shouted the Dark 
Woman. ‘‘’Tis well, George, Prince of Wales, 
that you have called your guards! TJ, too, would 
call them—and wish them to look at me!” 

“Seize her! She is mad!” 

‘*T am not mad—but let all who look upon me 
remember that my name is Linda, and that I 
am the first wife of the Regent, and Princess of 
Wales!” 

The Yeomen of the Guard made a rush into the 
apartment. 

“Secure her,” cried the Regent, “but harm 
her not! She is a mad-woman, escaped from an 
asylum, but has committed to-night a fearful 
murder!” 

** Hold yet a moment!” said the Dark Woman. 
**T have escaped from the miscalled asylum in 
which your cruelty and treachery immured me! 
I haunt you, and will haunt you still; and the 
events of this night shall seem to you a confusion, 
a dream, anda despair! Farewell until we meet 
again !” 

The Yeomen of the Guard made a spring for- 
ward to seize her, 

The Dark Woman turned, and made but one 
leap on to the trap-door. 

It instantly yielded beneath her weight, and 
she disappeared before the eyes of the astonished 
guard and the terrified Regent. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 


SIR HINCKTON.MOYS TAKES COUNSEL OF AN 
ENEMY OF THE FAIR COUNTESS DE BLONDE. 


WE must for a brief space leave the Dark Woman 
in the Bulk Room beneath the Green Saloon 
of St. James’s Palace, and the Princess of Wales 
behind the panel door of that saloon, while we 
detail some important proceedings of Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys. 

He was the Jast person in the world to put up 
quietiy with a defeat. ' 

‘The scene in the Palace, where he had been so 
completely conquered by Annie, the Countess de 
Blonde, rankJed at his heart. ashy ial 

The unsatisfied vengeance that he felt at Allan 
Fearon became a passion. oh | Ma 
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Sir Hinckton felt that his position could not 
possibly be worse, so he set himself seriously to 
think what he could do to make it better. 

The whole Court, the whole Parliament, and, 
we might almost say, the whole kingdom, at that 
juncture were gradually dividing into two par- 
ties. 

The party of the Princess of Wales and the 
party of the Regent. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was in such bad odour with 
the latter party, that he instinctively turned his 
attention to the former 

But he was a politic man, was Sir Hinckton 
Moys; and where his own passions were not 
concerned, he was far-sighted and cool in judg- 
menf. 

These qualities enabled him to make a shrewd 
guess that the party of the Princess of Wales 
would in the end be defeated as a party, and so 
far as she was concerned. 

The partisans might gain all that they desired, 
and they did. 

_ That was notoriety. 

The Princess of Wales was merely made use of 
‘as the means to the selfish and purely personal 
ends of those who pretended to advocate her 
cause. 

None knew this better than Sir Hinckton. 

And yet what choice had he ? 

He was dismissed by the Regent with dis- 
grace. 

So long as Annie, Countess de Blonde, main- 
tained her present power, that disgrace would be 
certain to continue. It might possibly continue 
even beyond that point, 

But—and Sir Hinckton Moys felt that there 
arose a very serious ‘‘ but” in the case—but so 
long as he actually did not join the party of the 
Princess of Wales, there was a hope of reconciling 
himself some day with the Regent. 

If once he openly joined that party, all such 
hope would be at an end. 

Oh, how bitterly he cursed the passion that 
had led him astray, and for once in his life had 
so clouded his judgment, that he had sought re- 
venge against Allan Fearon at the risk of placing 
himself in antagonism with the Countess de 
Blonde. 

That was a terrible mistake for such a man as 
Sir Hinckton Moys to make. 

How he mourned that England was not a 
country like Spain or Italy, where for a few 
pounds a man may hire an assassin, or a couple 
of bravos, if need were, who would pounce upon 
an enemy of their employer and put him out of 
the way with the stroke of a poniard in his 
back. 

But regrets were vain. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had but to try to recover 
lost ground. 

He took a solitary walk in the Park, and with 
his hands behind him, the disgraced courtier gave 
himself up to thought. 

What should he do? 

Who should he endeavour now to make into an 
ally? 

A carriage came rolling past him at speed. 

A fair, flaxen, Saxon-looking female lolled 
back in it. There was a look of stolid self-satis- 
faction about the common-place countenance, and 
indolence seemed to have enlarged her form be- 
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yond its due proportions, for she was still very 
young. 

By her side was a remarkably tall, inane- 
looking youth, with a vacant, silly expression of 
countenance, mingled with such an amount of 
vulgar self-conceit, that it was at once laughable 
and aggravating to look upon. 

Sir Hinckton Moys knew these people at 
once. 

The stout, fair female was the well-known Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham. 

The inane looking youth was her son, after- 
wards Lord Bondsboro. 

The Marchioness had occupied the same situa- 
tion with the Regent that the more youthful and 
decidediy more charming Annie Gray now pos- 
sessed. 

The idea at once darted into the mind of Sir 
Hinckton Moys that he could not have a better 
ally against the present mistress of the Regent 
than the discarded one. 

Besides, he recollected a French proverb, which 
states that people have a tendency to return to 
their first loves. 

To be sure, the Marchioness of Sunningham 
could scarcely be called the first love of the 
Regent; but then, as it was doubtful if the Prince 
had ever really had a first love, or any real love 
at all, the proverb might hold sufficiently good in 
relation to the fair and portly Marchioness of Sun- 
ningham. 

Now Moys and the Marchioness had never ex- 
changed a word since, about two years previously, 
the latter had left Carlton House with bag and 
baggage. 

The Marchioness had abandoned the field, but 
she carried off all the plunder. 

Now, however, Sir Hinckton made an elaborate 
bow as the carriage approached him. 

Thg park was nearly deserted at that time of 


‘the day—the first hour of the afternoon ;—and it 


was impossible for the Marchioness to overlook 
him, 

She checked the driver. 

The carriage stopped. 

~“ Sir Hinckton Moys, as I live!” said the fair 
Marchioness. 

“Yes, Marchioness; and your humble ser- 
vant!” 

“Since when ?” 

The Marchioness smiled. 

Sir Hinckton Moys saw that the smile was a 
friendly one; and he replied frankly, but in alow 
tone, so that the servants should not hear him, 
“ Since I have quarrelled with a lady who names 
herself Countess de Blonde i 

The Marchioness nodded. 

‘‘T have heard of it.” 

“Indeed!” . 

“Oh, yes! You are in disgrace!” 

‘‘ For the moment.” 

“Only the moment ?” : 

“ Certainly, to speak figuratively, for no longer 
a space of time; but when I return to St. James's, 
I want to see a real Marchioness in the Palace, 
instead of a mock Countess.” 

“You say so!” 

“And I think so, and mean so. With your 
assistance, and with my information, I think that 
may be done.” 

“Come to me this evening at eight o’clock, Sir 
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Hinckton Moys, and I shall be very glad to receive 
you as a friend.” 

Sir Hinckton bowed. ; 

The Marchioness smiled, and the carriage drove 
on. 
Sir Hinckton Moys had made an alliance 
against Annie Gray. 

In the evening he was punctual to his engage- 
ment with the Marchioness of Sunningham. 

The Marquis of Sunningham was in the recep- 
tion-room to which Sir Hinckton Moys. was 
shown. : 

The Continental -habit of taking some strong 
coff e after dinner prevailed in the Marchioness’s 
establishment, and the whole room was full of tke 
pleasant odour of the finest Mocha. 

“Ah, Sir Hinckton Moys!” cried the Mar- 
_ chioness, “ I am delighted to see you!” 

“The delight of all who approach you, Mar- 
chioness, is an established fact.” | 
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‘*' Marquis,” added Lady Sunningbham to her 
husband, ‘leave the room.” ‘ 


“Yes, my dear. I—l—only—that is-——” 
_‘*Leave the room!” : 

* Well—well % 

* Am I to speak thrice, Marquis? When a 
gentleman comes to see me, with whom I wish to 
hold private conversation, and I tell you to leave 
the room, have you the assurance to remain—to 
parley with me ?” 

““No—no. I was only going to say that I 
should like another cup of coffee; but since you 
wish it, my dear, 1 am off! Good bye, Sir 
Hinckton Moys!” 

“* Good bye, Marquis!” 

The obedient Marquis of Sunningham left the 
apartment. 

‘‘T have no end of trouble with him at times,” 
said the Marchioness; “‘and my son is getting 
troublesome.” 
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“The young gentleman I saw this morning in” 


the barouche ?” 

“Yes. Is not he a love?” 

“Oh, very. Hem!—very!” 

“ Well, Sir Hinckton, I know, in common with 
everybody who knows anything, of your disgrace. 
What was it all about ?” 

“‘T was sacrificed !” 

*€ Indeed !” 

“Yes, The Countess de Blonde, as she calls 
herself, but who is a little dressmaker of the name 
of Gray, had a lover.” 

‘* Of course—some low fellow!” 

* Decidedly—a thief !” 

“ Ah!” 

‘‘ Well, he was deservedly about to be hanged.” 
‘* A good job, too!” 

“Very. But she, that is the little dressmaker- 
Countess, heard of it, and sought a pardon from 
the Regent, who, being jealous, was as anxious to 
have the fellow hanged as possible. But the 
Prince wanted to seem to please the little dress- 
maker at the same time that he let her lover be 
quietly hanged, and I was made the medium of 
carrying on the affair between the two.” 

**T see.” 

‘With your usual ability, you see it all clearly, 
Marchioness. The Regent failed in doing what 
he always tries to do—holding with the hare and 
running with the hounds.” 

“Proverbs are vulgar, Sir Hinckton.” 

‘“‘T know it, but at times they are wonderfully 
expressive; and it was the recollection of one 
this morning, when I had the pleasure to see you 
in the park, that inspired me with the idea of 
being useful to you.” 

‘*¢‘ What was it?” 

‘‘ That people have a tendency to return to their 
former loves.” 

. “Then you think that—that “ 

“You may, with very little trouble, reinstate 
yourself in the confidence of the Prince,” 

* And you will help me?” 

‘With all my heart.” 

“And if I am so reinstated, there will be a 
new Lord Chamberlain appointed.” 

Sir Hinckton bowed. 

*‘ And his name will be Moys.” 

These two inveterate intriguers understood each 
other perfectly. 

‘“‘ There is one thing, however, that I ought to 
tell you,” said the Marchioness, “aad that is, that 
Ihave made acquaintance with the Princess of 
Wales.” 

“It is fatal !” 

* Surely not.” 

“Tt is, indeed. No, no—I have an idea!” 

‘A good one, I will be bound.” 

““T hope so—you shall judge of it. Continue 
your acquaintance with the Princess of Wales, 
but write to the Regent, stating that you cannot 
forget that he once had an affection for you, and 
that yours for him is inextinguishable; and that, 
knowing how many enemies he had about the 
little mock Court of the Princess of Wales, you 
had affected to join it from inclination, but in 
reality for the purpose of sending to him, the 
Prince, in writing, from time to time, full parti- 
culars of their machinations.” 

“ Capital!” said the Marchioness,—“ capital!” 

“You agree with me?” — 
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“With all my heart ; and I cannot help think- 
ing that there will soon be a new Lord Chamber- 
lain !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed and smiled. 

“The next thing, then,” said the Marchioness 
of Sunningham, ‘that we have to do is to think 
of some mode of inflaming the resentment of the 
Regent against this shop-girl, to whom he so un- 
worthily pays attention.” 

“Thatis a difficulty.” 

“Why, and how ?” 

“She is Well, Iam sure you are not like 
folks say most women are.” 

“* What is that ?” 

‘Wild, ungovernable maniacs, if they hear 
another praised for beauty.” 

“Not at all. You would tell me that the girl 
is pretty ?” 

‘* She is.” 

“T supposed as much. You have already tried 
to make the Prince jealous of her ?” 

“ Unsuccessfully. Yes.” 

“Tt is one of his passions, and not the most in- 
significant.” 

“T know it—I know it well, Marchioness. I 
cavnot help now making a’réemark, that, however 
true it may be, you will faney is flattery.” 

The Marchioness looked gracious. 

.“Tt is,” added Sir Hinckton Moys, ‘‘that your 
presence acts upon me as an inspiration. Up to 
the time when the little confidential consultation 
began, I was without ideas. I am now full of 
them.” 

“Then you have a plan?” 

“T have. It is founded on a great fact.” 

“ And that is < 

‘That when once in any human heart the 
seeds of jealousy are sown, they never lose their 
vitality or cease to germinate.” 

“ Good!” : ; 

‘“‘The Prince has been told to ve jealous of the 
Countess de Bionde.” 

“The little work-girl ?” ; 

“Just so. Everything was done that could be 
done to make him jealous of her in connexion 
with this man who was about to be hanged, but 
to appearance it failed, and she got the better of 
me. She persuaded him that the interest she 
took in him was brotherly.” 

“ Stuff!” 

““So say I. He pretended to cast off the feel- 
ing of jealousy, but it remained, for all that. It 
remains still. It only wants crowning. Repeated 
blows on one spot soon producs an effect. The 
accurate water-drop drills a hole through ada- 
mant.” eee 

‘You are tremendously proverbial, Sir Hinek- 
ton Moys, to-day.” 

“Tam. I cannot account for the phenomenon, 
but lam. What I advise, then, is that the jea- 
lousy which now slumbers should be aroused 
again. JI think that the little work-girl, Annie 
Gray, could be induced to make a secret visit to 
a poor and wretched lodging which her sister 
occupies in a court near Covent Garden, and I 


think it might be managed that the young 
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‘‘ The thief who should have been hanged?” 


“Just so. I think it might be managed that 
he should be there.” 
‘“ Excellent.” 
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*¢ And then, ifthe Regent could only be per- 
suaded to test the evidence of his own eyes, and 
see that they meet, all would turn out as we 
wish.” 

“ But what part, Sir Hinckton, can I play in 
this affair?” 

“A most important one. Let your first secret 
despatch from the camp and Court of the enemy 
at Buckingham House contain a paragraph which 
I will dictate to you.” 

‘‘ Dictate it now.” 

‘‘T will, with pleasure.” 

“Tt will enlighten me, Sir Hinckton. Come, 
now, I am ready. The pen is in my hand. What 
shall I write?” 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS AND THE MARCHIONESS 
CONCOCT. A DIABOLICAL PLOT. 


Str Hinceton Moys was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then in a clear, although rather low, 
tone of yvoice—for he dreaded the possibility of 
listeners—he dictated these words to the Mar- 
chioness :-— 

‘“‘ Entre nous. There is, I find, a young man 
who is paid by either the Princess of Wales or 
those about her, as a spy upon your Royal High- 
ness and the Court of St. James's, His name is 
Fearon; and by some extraordinary means he does 
bring strangely minute information about your 
Royal Highness’s most private proceedings. I 
cannot help thinking that some one who is very 
close to your Royal Highness, and in your confi- 
dence, must betray you to him. I understand 
that he pretends to be married, and a poor, honest 
man, but he is a paid spy of the Princess of Wales 
and her party.” 

The Marchioness wrote these words, and at 
their conclusion she looked up in the face of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

If ever there was on human countenance the 

smiling aspect of a demon, it was apparent at 
that moment on. the face of the disgraced and 
unscrupulous courtier. 
- “That will do,” he said. ‘Leave the rest to 
me. In your second despatch, Marchioness, we 
shall have something else to add abont, this Allan 
Fearon; and by his means we shall yet ruin the 
Countess de Blonde.” 

“ The shop-girl !” | 

“T beg your pardon—the shop-girl.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys and the Marchioness of 
Sunningham soon after this brought their inter- 
view to a close; and Sir Hinckton, as he made his 
way to his chambers—clubs were not then thought 
of—had all the look and air of a man who was on 
the point of achieving some great success. 

There was nothing of the look of the disgraced 
courtier about him now. 

Little did poor Allan Fearon, after escaping 
from the ordeal that had been prepared for him by 
his imperious mother, imagine how serious a 
scheme for his destruction was in the brain of his 
worst enemy. 

Little did Annie, Countess de Blonde, imagine 
that all she had as yet gone through in her con- 
test with Sir Hinckton Moys was mere child’s 
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play ‘in comparison with that which was ‘yet to 
happen. 

When Allan Fearon left that magnificent man- 
sion in Hanover Square, in which he had found a 
mother, and in which be had passed through so 
strange and agitating an interview with her, he 
felt like a man walking in his sleep. 

For atime he could not persuade himself that 
all he had heard and seen had not been a fevered 
dream. 

“’ Allan Fearon,” he cried, “ awake! awake! 
Shake off this nightmare of the soul! Awake! 
awake!” 

He uttered these words aloud; and it was only 
by the manner in which the chance passengers of 
the street struck aside to let him pass, that he 
became aware that he had spoken such strange 
words in, the public streets. 

He hurried onwards, then, with a flush of shame, 
that he should so exhibit his intense preoccupation 
of mind, and he was glad to dive down the narrow 
entrance to Martlett’s:Court. 

Marian received him with a cry of joy, but the 


traces of tears were on her cheeks. 


‘‘ My Marian—my own dear Marian!” 

“Allan, dearest !” 

“What will you say to me?” ~ 

“That I welcome you, and joy to see you.” 

‘But I have been so long from you.” 

“And are with me once again. God bless you, 
Allan !” ' 

“You do not’ask me what kept me so long 
absent, dear.” 

“No, Allan—no! You will tell me, if you please; 
and if not, I am, as ever, your own grateful, loving 
Marian.” 

** God has blessed moe!” said Allan, as he held 
her to his heart. ‘“ Listen, dearest! I have as 
strange a tale to tell you as ever if is possible to 
hear out of the pages of some life romance.” 

Without the slightest reserve, Allan now related 
to Marian his adventures of that most eventful 
morning, 

Marian listened to him like one entranced. 

** Your mother, Allan?—a mother rich and so 
full of strange tales? «Oh, heaven! what will 
become of us! You the son of the Prince of 
Wales ?—you, Allan?” 

‘So she stated, dear.” 

“ Alas! alas! What does all this portend ?.— 
what will it lead to ?—what will it end in?” 

“Nothing, my Marian, that will cause you an 
hour’s, a minute’s anxiety. Be I what else I may, 
there is one thing I am which I shall never cease 
from being—your own dear and loving husband.” 

‘iver, ever mine, Allan.” 

Marian placed her head confidingly upon the 
breast of Allan Fearon, and over again she heard 
him relate—for she wished to hear it twice—all 
that had happened, and all that the haughty, 
strange lady had said to him. 

“And do you believe it all, Allan?” 

“Yes, Marian.. There was a something, as there 
always is about the truth, which stamps it with an 
air of credibility falsehood can never pretend to.” 

‘‘ There is—there is!” 

“Tt is all true, dear Marian.” 

“ And you will visit her again; and again she 
will tell you that you are a Prince, and that the 
poor friendless girl whom you have loved is no fit 
wife for one so high.” 
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Allan smiled. 

“‘She may tell me all that,” he said, “and I 
shall pity her.” 

“Pity her, Allan?” 

“Yes—that she prefers the empty shadow of 
rank and title to the pure substance of such a 
loving heart as my Marian’s.” 

How happy were Allan and Marian in their 
dear affection ! . 

They had previously resolved upon seeking 
some other home than that one in Martlett’s 
Court, which was so full of sad associations; and 
they went out, arm-in-arm, in search of as humble 
‘a lodging, but one that would remove them from 
the immediate scene which suggested sad thoughts. 

It was down one of the narrow streets leading 
from the Strand to the Thames that Allan and 
Marian found the home they wanted. 

An ancient house that faced the river afforded 
them a humble, but clean and pleasant-looking, 
lodging, in accordance with their means. 

The house was kept by an elderly dame and 
her daughter, and had much more the appearance 
of a house in some provincial town, than a poor 
London house. 

Allan was pleased with the place, and so was 
Marian, 

That night saw them fairly away from Mart- 
lett’s Court, and installed in their new lodging. 

On the following morning Allan, meant to sally 
out to seek for employment. 

But there were several persons who both Allan 
and Marian would be glad to see. There was Six- 
teen-striaged Jack—there was his daughter Lucy; 
and Marian was desirous that her sister Annie 
should always know where to find her. 

They therefore left their new address with the 
landlady of the house in Martlett’s Court; and 
then, by the time they retired to rest on that 
evening, the seventeen shillings, with one expense 
and another, had become reduced to eight. 

Eight shillings! That was the sum of the 
means of Allan Fearon and Marian. 

But they slept soundly and happily for all that. 

Much more soundly and much more happily 
than the Dark Woman. 

Infinitely more soundly and more happily than 
the Prince Regent. 

A world more serenely than Sir Hinckton Moys 
or the Marchioness of Sunningham. 

Perhaps Annie, the fair Countess de Blonde, 
slept nearly as well as her sister Marian. 

But then what a thoughtless, heedless creature 
was Annie Gray! 

Let us now return to St. James’s Palace, in 
which such extraordinary events had taken place 
in reference to the Princess Caroline of Wales and 
the Dark Woman. 

When the Dark Woman sprung on to the trap- 
door which led from the Green Saloon to the Bulk 
Room beneath she knew there was little danger. 

The trap-door would descend not too quickly, 
and by cliuging to it, she would have every chance 
of alighting in safety on her feet. 

It was only very dangerous if any one, who 
knew not of its existence or where it led to, should 
step on to it, and be precipitated into the room 
beneath. 

This not being the case with the Dark Woman, 
it became merely a little effort of dexterity to 
descend in safety by it to the reom below. 
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Willes was waiting there in a perfect agony of 
terror and bewilderment. 

The descent of the chair—the footstool—the 
shawl and the bonnet of the Princess of Wales— 
had filled him with astonishment, as no human 
form came down with all those objects. 

The edge of the platform, too, had struck him 
a blow upon the forehead, which threatened to be 
very prominently visible on the next day. 

It was that blow that had extorted a-cry from 
him, which, to the Regent, had seemed to be the 
death-cry of the Princess of Wales. 

When, however, the trap-door came down again 
with the Dark Woman, descending by it, Willes, 
although he took care to get out of the way, and 
shrunk up into one corner of the Bulk Room, was 
as terrified as before. 

The Dark Woman partially fell, but she con- 
trived to get to her feet, and was not hurt. y 

The descent was not great, and it was not 
difficult for her to act. 

Then Willes uttered another sound of dismay ; 
but the Dark Woman did uot wish to attract 
further attention at that moment to the Bulk Room, 
and she cried “‘ Hush!” in atone which effectually 
silenced Willes. : 

The platform, relieved from all pressure from 
above, began slowly to ascend into its place again. 

Then there was heard the rustling of feet above 
and the loud sound of voices, among which the 
Regent’s was pre-eminent. 

The precise words that were uttered could not 
be caught by the Dark Woman nor by Willes, but 
it was evident there was a general alarm through- 
out the Palace. 


“‘Madam! madam! my lady!” said Willes, in 


tones of terror, ‘‘ what isto be done now? I do not 
understand all this! For heaven’s sake tell me is 
all over, and what has-become of the Princess of 
Wales?” 

“ Silence !” 

Willes was silent again, and the Dark Woman 
listened intently. 


cents. 
“If your Highness wishes it,” said a voice, ‘I 
will leap down at once.” 


“The bolts—the bolts!” whispered the Dark 


Woman. ‘ Quick !—quick!” 

Willes was willing to obey her, and he made 
the bolts fast which would keep the platform 
securely in its place; but he was slow in his 
movements to her apprehension, and seizing upon 
the little flight of steps which were leaning against 
the wall, she rapidly mounted them, and by using 
both hands, shot one of the ponderous bolts into 
its socket. - 

At the moment that she did so there was a 
heavy, lumbering sound from above. 

Some one had thrown himself upon the trap, 
with the hope and expectation of descending into 
the room below. 

“That is over,” said the Dark Woman, with 
an imperious gesture. ‘‘Secure the other bolt, 
Willes, although one would be amply sufficient ” 

The trembling valet obeyed her. 

“Now take your lantern and follow me.” 

Willes had been in the Bulk Room a gocd hour, 
and he was exceedingly well disposed to leave it, 
for to him it had been a place of great terror and 
anxiety. © 


There came a voice from above in louder ac- 
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“Stop one moment,” said the Dark Woman. 
“Bring that shawl and bonnet with you. The 
Princess of Wales will want them.” 

“Then she is not killed?” said Willes. 

‘‘ Killed 2? What should put so foolish an idea 
into your brain? Follow me quickly, and you 
will soon have proof from your own eyesight tha 
she is alive and well.” 

Willes felt greatly relieved at this assurance, 
and he held up the small lantern he had with him 
in such @ way as to cast as much light as possible 
upon the intricate path of the Dark Woman amid 
the secret passages and disused corridors of old 
St. James’s Palace. 

“Madam,” said Willes, “there is one thing 
which surprises me greatly.” 

“What is that ?” 

“You never seem to lose your way in the 
Palace.” 

‘‘No; aad I never should. I have accurate 
plans of every one of its floors, and I have looked 
over them and studied them until my brain has 
ached. There is nothing in those plans that 
I do not carry in my memory; although, no 
doubt, they are defective, for this building, as 
you probably know, was not always a palace.” 

‘“‘ T have heard as much, madam.” 

“It was once a convent, and once an 
for lepers. Alas! what is it now?” 

Willes made no answer; but he was getting 
deeply intérested in the route which the Dark 
Woman was taking him, and asking himself if it 
were possible he should ever remember it again. 

She had some half-dozen keys with her, one or 
other of which seemed to fit the lock of every door 
which opposed their progress; and, finally, to the 
great surprise of Willes, they emerged from a 
narrow passage through the back of a cupboard, 
which turned out to be a door into one of the 
continuous suite of apartments which connected 
Carlton House with St. James’s Palace. 

‘‘ Now,” said Willes, “ I know where I am.” 

At that moment, the sound of a drum beating 
in one of the court-yards of the Palace, came upon 
their ears. 

“They are mustering the. guards,” said the 
Dark Woman, “ and we have no time to lose,” 

Willes began to get frightened and agitated 
again, but the Dark Woman, with firm step, took 
her way to the small, narrow apartment, from 
which opened the long, narrow, secret panel into 
the Green Saloon. 

‘ Princess! Princess!” cried the Dark Woman, 
and yet in suppressed tones. ‘“ Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, where are you? Follow me, and 
I will conduct you in safety to the park, and, if 
you wish it, even to the gates of Buckingham 
House. The adventures of this night are over.” 

The Dark Woman was mistaken. 

The adventures of that night, in St. James's, 
were not over, as regarded the Princess of Wales, 
for, to the surprise of the Dark Woman, she was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Willes began to shake like one in an ague, 

‘6 She is gone,” said the Dark Woman. 

“TY thought it would end in marder!” said 
Willes. 

‘* Peace, cowafd! Torment me not with your 
foolish suppositions! She should have been here 
alive and well, for not the slightest harm was 
done her or intended her.” 
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The drum sounded again. 

‘* Madam,” said Willes, ‘if you wish to leave 
the Palace or Carlton House, you must do so at 
once, or every possible avenue will be guarded.” 

““T will do so. Let her take her chance. 
Whatever mischief befalls her, she brings upon her 
own head. Her own folly alone shall bear the 
blame.” 

In ‘less than five minutes more, the Dark 
Woman was in the garden of Carlton House; and 
it was with a feeling of intense thankfulness that 
Willes saw her pass out into the park, through 
the little door in the wall of which hs had the 
key. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX, 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES HAS AN INTERVIEW 
WITH HER DAUGHTER, AND WITH THE COUN- 
TESS DE BLONDE. 


CAROLINE, Princess of Wales, was a wilful person. 
She was terrified and enfeebled both in mind and 
body, while in actual contact with the Dark 
Woman ; but she quickly recovered her usual con- 
dition of mind when left to herself. 

Certainly, for a few moments after passing 
through the narrow, panelled door, in the wall of 
the Green Saloon, alarm was her most predomi- 
nant feeling; but curiosity got the better of that, 
and kneeling down, she placed her ear close to the 
panel, in order not to lose a word of what might 
pass between the Regent and the mysterious per- 
sonage who had conducted her to the Palace, and 
who appeared to be in the possession of secrets of 
the first importance. 

We are aware that the interview which suc- 
ceeded between the Prince and Linda de Cheve- 
naux was brief; then followed the alarm, con- 
sequent upon her plunge down the trap door, 
—the rushing of feet-—the loud cries and commands 
of the Regent, and then all was still. 

The Princess of Wales felt certain that no one 
remained in the Green Saloon. 

Then two ideas, which during the early part of 
the evening had suggested themselves to her, 
reourred to her mind; and now that she was be- 
neath the roof of St. James’s Palace, and might, 
by retracing the suite of connecting apartments, 
easily place herself beneath the roof of Carlton 
House, she felt an uncontrollable desire to carry 
those ideas into execution. 

One of them was to have an interview with her 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte. 

The other was to look, if it were but for an 
instant, at the much talked of beauty of the 
Countess de Blonde. 

These wishes were both natural. 

The Princess Charlotte had estranged herself 
from her mother, and that mother burned with a 
desire to tell her what she thought of her conduct. 

The Countess de Blonde was the mistress of the 
Regent, while the Princess of Wales was his 
neglected and discarded wife. No doubt it was 
a fascinating idea to think that she might have 
an opportunity of telling the Countess de Blonde 
what she thought of her conduct, 

The long secret panel was easily opened from 
the side at which the Princess of Wales was wait_ 
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ing. It required but a touch—a moment more, 
and that touch was given. The panel opened, and 
the Princess of Wales stepped again into the 
Green Saloon. 

It was certainly empty. 

Then she heard the drum—that same drum 
summoning the guard,—which had come upon the 
ears of the Dark Woman, and so alarmed Willes. 

Now the Princess of Wales was not at all 
familiar with the interior of the Palace—beyond a 
few of the state rooms, she knew nothing of it; 
but the events of the evening had produced an 
excited state of mind, which imparted to her a 


' rapidity of action she did not usually possess. 


Opening one of the folding-doors, she walked 
with a firm step into the corridor beyond. 

Still no one was visible. 

There was a door with plate-glass in its panels 
exactly opposite to her. 

The Princess of Wales was on a voyage of dis- 
covery, so to speak, and she opened this door at 
once, and entered.a room in which was a good 
fire blazing in the grate, and various. articles of 
apparel flung about carelessly upon chairs and 
sofas. 

But the Princess took but casual notice of these 
inanimate objects. She wanted to find some one 
who would conduct her at once to the apartments 
of the Countess de Blonde. 

Fate interposed signally in favour of her designs; 
for a door which she had not observed, but which 
was immediately opposite to the one at which she 
had entered, suddenly opened, and Willes entered 
the room with hurried steps. 

Any one would have supposed, at the moment, 
that the Regent's valet and the Princess of Wales 
had agreed upon executing some eccentric chorus 
together, for they each raised a cry at the sight 
of the other. 

The Princess’s was treble. 

Willes’s was bass. 

“The Princess |” exclaimed Willes. 

_ “The valet!” said the Princess. 

Willes executed a low bow, 

The Princess of Wales spoke in a tone of scorn- 
ful excitement. i 

“‘T desire to know,” she said, ‘‘if the person 
calling herself the Countess de Blonde is in St. 
James's Palace ?”’ 

“Your Highness ought to excuse me. But I 
thought your, Highness was aware, by what 
happened on a former occasion, that such a person 
might be here.” 

“Ts it the same ?” 

“Quite the same, your Royal Highness.” 

“T will not believe it.” 

Willes bowed with an air as much as to say 
that he little cared whether she believed it or not. 

“You know me,” added the Princess, ‘‘and I 
command your obedience.” 

‘Yes, your Royal Highness, on one condition.” 

“Name it ?” 

“Tt is that under no circumstances will your 
Royal Highness compromise me in the matter, or 
in any of this night’s proceedings,” | 

“‘T promise. Now lead the way.” 

Willes bowed, and reopened the door at which 
he had entered. 

“Tf your Royal Highness will condescend to 
follow me into the Titian Gallery, I will conduct 
you to the door of the Countess’s apartments.” 
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“T will follow you.” 

‘This way, your Royal Highness —this way.” 

‘If I do take her there,” said Willes to himself, 
“T will give my head to Sir Hinckton Moys for a 
football.” 

Willes led the Princess of Wales to the opposite 
end of the Titian Gallery to that from which 
the apartments in the occupation of the Coumes 
de Blonde opened. 

‘Tf your Royal Highness will descend thods 
stairs, and then proceed straight on, you will 
come into the Colour Court, which is by far the 
nearest way—out of the Palace,” added Willes 
to himself. 

The Princess was about to descend, when a 
broad flash of light came up the staircase, and the 
clatter of the halberts of the Yeomen of the Guard 
could be plainly heard. 

There was an intense stillness for a moment, 
and then the voice of the Regent was distinctly 
beard. 

“Annie! Annie! I beg of you to return to 
your rooms, I can scarcely tell you myself what 
has occurred in the Palace to-night.” 

“Drums beating,” cried Annie, ‘‘and everybody 
running about asif they were mad! I want to 
know what it is.” \ 

‘“‘That’s the hussy!’ said the Princess of Wales. 

“The Regent!” said Willes. 

As he spoke, he darted from the side cf the 
Princess of Wales, and disappeared in the heavy 
gloom of the Titian Gallery. 

Some sort of feeling that it would be too much 
for her nerves, or temper, or her strength, to meet 
the Countess de Blonde actually in the company 
of the Regent, came over the mind of the Princess 
of Wales. 

Ske turned, and fled down the gallery. 

The glare of light seemed to pursue her, and 
she fancied both the Regent and the Countess de 
Blonde must be closely behind her There was a 
door at her left hand—she instinctively tried the 
lock—it opened readily, and the Princess of Wales 
darted into an apartment lit by a candelabrum 
carrying six wax candles. A door was swinging 
open on the opposite side of this room, and the 
Princess of Wales still went on. 

She found herself in a small sitting-room, which 
was a perfect blaze of magnificence 

This room was entirely fitted in crimson and 
gold. A solid silver lamp hung from the ceiling, 
and a fire of scented woods smouldered and shot 
up little flames on the hearth. 

A small table, on which was a profusion of gold 
plate, was drawn near the fire, and two chairs were 
placed by it. 

A screen, which was a complete mass of golden 
fretwork, shut off a portion of the room, where 
there hung some looped-up curtains instead of a 
doorway, beyond which was a most exquisite bet~ 
chamber. 

The reader knows that bed-chamber. It has 
been adorned for that child of luxury, Annie Gray. 
It was the same room in which the Dark Woman 
had held that interview with her which had pro~ 
duced the pardon of Allan Fearon. 

The apartment in crimson and gold was Annie’s 
own particular sitting room. 

That night the Regent’ had- invited himself to 
supper, which was actually at the moment laid 
upon the table, . 
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There was a sound of voices, and a trampling of 
feet. 

The Princess of Wales had just time to dart 
behind the gilt screen, when the Regent and Annie 
Gray entered the apartment. 

Perhaps at that moment Caroline, Princess of 
Brunswick—as the Dark Woman felt a malicious 
pleasure in naming her—would have given any- 
thing in reason to be elsewhere than in the private 
apartments of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

But there she was: apparently unable to extri- 
cate herself from ‘the dilemma in which she was 
placed—compelled to be a listener to words which 
probably would leave behind them in her heart an 
indelible sting. 

The Princess of Wales might have little or 
no affection for her husband, George, the Regent. 
She might fix her regards upon others, but she 
could not forget that he was her husband. 

Gall and wormwood, then, would be sweet and 
welcome, in comparison to what she was likely to 
hear from her station behind the beautiful gilt 
screen in Annie’s gorgeous sitting room, 

“ T won't have it, George!” Annie was saying 
as they entered the room. ‘‘ Once for all, I won't 
have it! The Princess of Wales shall not be 
hunted and persecuted !” 

‘Tt is she, my pet,” said the Regent, ‘who is 
the hunter, or rather the huntress, and the per- 
secutor.” 

** How do you make that out ?” 

“Why, what could she want here—here, in the 
Palace, when it had been quite agreed that she 
was not to intrude upon me?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” replied Annie; ‘ but since you 
say she ought to have been found dead at the 
bottom of a well " 

‘‘ Nay, nay |” 

‘Well, it was something like it. 
had gone down a trap-door.” 

it'Yes.” 

“ And when your servants looked for her there, 
she was not to be found.” 

* All of which, my dear Annie, tends to prove 
that I am duped in some way.” 

* You always are.” 

“ Always ?” . 

“T said always.” 

‘Except in your love ?” 

“My love? Do you think I care anything 
about you?” 

“TY hope—a little.” 

“Go along with you! 
little about me, to be sure, thenI might. But you 
don’t—yon don’t, George! You only care for 
yourself. 
yourself {” 

Oh, oh!” 

*‘ And you never will!” 

* Annie, Annie!” 

“Come to supper, and don’t be foolish! 
if you really loved me, you—you ss 

“What? Say what will prove to you that I 
do love you!” 

*t Answer me first.” 

* Well, go on.” 

“You go on with yeur supper.” 

“JT will. How beautifully these new hot-water 
dishes keep the supper warm! Well, Annie, ask 
your questions.” 

“Who is the Dark Woman?’ 


You said she 


Now, 


If you cared ever so | 
fact ?” 


You never did care for any one but | 


“* The—the——” 

“Dark Woman ?” 

“T thought you knew.” 

“*T want to know again.” 

“Then, Annie, my dear, I advise you to know 
nothing about her. There was a period, an un- 
happy period—just the same, you know, as a kind 
of winter before the summer comes—a period, my 


dear Annie, when I did not know you——” 


“ Well 2” 

“Well, in that period I became acquainted | 
with the—the—a—individual who calls herself 
the Dark Woman; but now that the winter has - 
passed away—now that the sweet spring-time of 
my pet Annie’s charms has dawned upon me 

“ Stuff!” 

“¢ Eh?” : ‘ 

“Don’t go on in that way, George! Is this 
Dark Woman your wife ?” 

‘* My wife?” 

“ Yes, your wife—w-i-f-e ?” 

** Certainly not !” 

“Very well. It appears, from all I can hear, 
that she comes here worrying about her wrongs. 
Now, I don’t want anybody to say that they have 
wrongs of your making. You must get some one 
to make her a handsome offer. Say a few thou- 
sands a-year, on condition, of course, that she 
ceases to annoy you.” 

The Prince had his attention very much en- 
grossed at that moment by a delicions ragout, and 
he only shook his head. 

‘*Why not ?” said Annie, | 

‘t She is so obstinate.” 

“ But what, then, does she want ?” 

“* She has a ridiculous idea.” 

“© What is it?” ; 

“She thinks I keep from her, in some way or 
another, a son she fancies may be still alive.” 

“Your son?” 

' “ Well—a—I don’t know ” 

“Are you aware, George, that you are a 
witch ?” 

“Ta witch ?” 

“Yes, and ugly !” 

“Oh, oh! Ugly! Ha, ha!” 

‘Come, now, tell memore. How do you know, 
provided there was a child at al], that it is 
dead ?” 

‘““For the best of all possible reasons, I have 
not been called upon to maintain it. Do you 
fancy, Annie, fora moment, that if such a child 
existed, I should not be soon made aware of the 


“ Perhaps.” 

“Oh, certain—certain! But there is no such 
thing as convincing Linda of that.” 

“ Linda is, then, her name?” 

* Whose name ?” 

“The Dark Woman’s.” 

“Did I say Linda ?” 

“You know you did. I suppose, then, that is 
all you can tell me? But I adhere to my former 
proposition. Let me see her—let me offer her, in 
your name, a good sum as an annuity, and then 
you will have the satisfaction of feeling that you 
have done something that you ought.” 

“ Annie !” 

“Well 2” : 

‘‘ Hand me that sauce in the blue bottle. Now, 
don’t be angry! Dont lcok_as if you were 
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going to throw it at me! You want to know ] crimson light that there illuminated all objects fall 


about the Princess of Wales, do you not?’ 

‘14d0.7 

“‘Then, if, after the strange events of to-night 
in this Palace, she is still alive, I will tell you 
that I have already ample evidence that her con- 
duct abroad was not what it should be.” 

“Your conduct, whether abroad or at home, 
George, has not been what it should be.” 

“That is not the question; but if you don’t 
want to hear anything more about the Princess 
of Wales, I don’t mind.” 

‘Yes, I want toknow. Goon!” 

“Then I am resolved to put an end to all the 
“abuse and all the false feeling and resentment that 
exists in the country concerning her, by proving 
such facts against her as shall silence her pre- 
tended friends for ever.” 

“* How will you do that?” 

‘¢T will bring her to trial.” 

“And then? What then ?” 

“I don’t know. But, my dear Annie, why talk 
on such matters? They are ‘not fit subjects be- 
tween you and me. I am so puzzled and con- 
founded by the events of this night, that I feel 
incapable of coming to any conclusion concerning 
them. By some mysterious means both the Prin- 
cess of Wales and Linda de Chevenaux were in 
the Palace to-night.” 

“De Chevenaux! 
full?” 

66 It is.” s 

“Then, George, to-morrow I shall endeavour to 
find her out.” 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders. 

‘You are wilful, Annie,” he said. ‘But if you 
would take my advice, you would have nothing to 
do with the Dark Woman, who can bring to you 
nothing but ill-will and injury.” 

_ “We shall see,” said Annie. 

There was a movement of a chair at this mo- 
ment, which startled the Princess of Wales, and 
made her believe that either Annie or the Regent 
would come past the gilt screen into the bed- 
chamber. 

On the impulse of the moment, the Princess 
rushed into the beautifully adorned bed-room of 
the Countess de Blonde, but no place of con- 


That is the name, then, in 


_ cealment presented itself there. 


She knew not what to do. 

It was in the despair of the moment that she 
seized upon a silk cloak, with a large hood to it, 
which Annie was accustomed to wear when, in 
strict incognita, she visited any of the theatres. 

The Princess of Wales cast over her dress this 
cloak, and pulled the hood over her face as far 
as she could without actually obscuring her eye- 
sight. 

“Twill fetch it,” said the Regent. 

What the “it” was that had to be fetched the 
Princess knew not, for she had lost a portion of 
the conversation between the Regent and Annie 
by darting so suddenly into the bed chamber. 

But the danger wa3 imminent. 

Another moment, and the Regent would be sure 
to see her. 

For once in her life, then, the Princess of Wales 
did a beld act, which was not dictated by either 
passion or folly. 

She stood in the middle of the floor of the mag- 
nificent chamber, and let the red glow of the 
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upon ber. 

The Prince saw the figure. 

He uttered a cry of alarm. 

“ What is it?” said Annie. 

The Princess of Wales hastily advanced a 
step. e 
The Regent darted out of the chamber into the 
sitting-room, and seizing upen Annie by the arm, 
he dragged her towards the fireplace, exclaiming, 
“Something !—somebody !—a spectre!” 

* Ah!” cried Annie. 

The Princess of Wales came with a slow and 
solemn step from behind the screen. _ 

The Regent could not speak for terror. 

Annie was dumb from surprise. 

“Beware!” said the Princess of Wales, in as 
deep a voice as she could assume—“ beware ! 
Heaven will protect the wife !” 

“The Dark Woman!” said Annie. 

““No!” gasped the Regent. 

The Princess of Wales had crossed the room, 
and, opening the door, she was in another moment 
in the outer chamber of the suite of rooms occupied 
by Annie. 

One glance let her see that the door through 
which..she had eatered; and which she recol- 
lected would lead her out into the Titian Gallery, 
was closed. : 

The key was in the lock. 

The Princess of Wales seized upon the key, and 
taking it from the lock on the inside, she adroitly 
enough transferred it to the outside, and gain- 
ing the Titian Gallery, she locked the door at 
once. , 

The Regent and Annie were prisoners. 

The Princess of Wales fled with the utmost 
precipitation down the whole length of the gal- 
lery. 

‘“Madam! madam! Your Royal Highness!” 
said a voice. ‘‘ What has happened ?” 

It was the voice of Willes. 

‘“‘ Ah, you are there!” said the Princess. “You 
sought to lead me astray !” 

“Ags I live, no, your Royal Highness! Let me 
now, however, beg of you to leave St. Jamess 
Palace.” 

“T wish to do so. 

Very late.” 

The clock of the Palace struck the hour of 
two. 

“Lead me away,” added the Princess, in a 
voice of emotion. ‘I have seen and heard quite 
enough for a night.” 

Willes coughed. 

“And I begin to feel certain that the Regent 
did not really send for me.” 

‘‘ Madam, I cannot answer you on that point. 
All I know is, that I was ordered by the Regent 
to admit two persons at the garden-door of Carl- 
ton House, and I did so. If your Royal Highness 
will condescend to follow me, I will conduct you 
to the park by the same route that we came from 
it to this place.” e 

“T follow. But ? ; 

‘Your Royal Highness is pleased to speak.’ 

“No matter. I will follow you.” 


It is late.” 
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CHAPTER XC. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES MAKSS AN APPEAL TO 
THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


Tue Princess of Wales had carried out one of her 
two ideas—she had penetrated into the apartments 
in the occupation of the fair Countess de Blonde. 

' The other idea remained still to be accomplished, 

if she could see her way to it. 

Willes was in hopes that the Princess would, 
now quietly leave Carlton House, and that there 
would be an end of those uncomfortable night ad- 
ventures in the Palace. 

He preceded the Princess of Wales through 
that same suite of apartments which led to the 
wing of Carlton House in the occupation of the 
Princess Charlotte. 

All sounds were so profoundly hushed in this 
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tlie special residence of the Regent, that it might 


well be supposed every one had retired to rest, and 


such indeed was the supposition of the Princess 
of .Wales. 

That, however, did not deter her from her 
project, for up to that night she entertained the 
idea that it would be possible to withdraw her 
daughter, the Princess Charlotte, from a coalition 
with the Regent, and to the public eye at least 
identify their interests. 


Nothing could have been of greater importance- 


to the Princess of Wales, in the contest which 
was about to ensue between her and the Regent, 
than the countenance and support of her daughter, 
the heiress apparent to the throne when the old 
King should be no more. 

The Princess of Wales little knew, however, 
the strength and quality, or indeed the nature, of 
the passions which would be called into existence, 
in order to get an answer to her application. 
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with his most courtly bow. 
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The Begent had most effectually secured the | tears—and perhaps a mother’s reproaches=-may not 


allegiance of the Princess Charlotte, by his consent 
to her union with the Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. 

“This way, your Royal Highness,” said Willes, 
‘*T shall have the 
honour, in a few seconds, of seeing your Royal 
Highness safely in the park.” 

“T think you told me that this was the wing in 
Carlton House inhabited by the Princess Char- 
lotte?” 

Willes looked uneasy, but he could not help 
replying in the affirmative. 

“Then you will oblige me by pointing out my 
daughter's apartments to me.” 

Willes groaned. 

“I perceive,” he said, ina low tone to himself, 
“that it is not all over yet. Yeur Royal High- 
ness surely forgets that it is now half-past two 
o’clock in the morning, and at such an hour your 
Royal Highness would hardly wish to disturb the 
Princess,” 

* The hour is of no importance. I am here, and 
heaven only knows if I shall ever be beneath this 
roof again.” 

“ How forgetful am I!” exelaimed Willes, as he 
struck his forehead with his open hand,—‘ how 
forgetful [am! There is a reception to-night at 
the Duchess of Gloucester’s, The Princess Char- 
lotte was to go, and has not yet reiurned. I 
thought the extreme stillness of this wing of 
Carlton House was something extraordinary.” 

“Not returned at such an hour as this, and 
the Regent at home?” 

“‘T think, madam, that the Regent has had a 
slight difference with her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester.” 

,Willes and the Princess of Wales, while this 
conversation took place, were in a small, octagonal- 
shaped apartment, not many paces from the prin- 
cipal hall or entrance of Carlton House. The 
room was lit by a single lamp dependent from 
the ceiling; and by its light the Princess of 
Wales looked keenly into the face of the valet, 
for she did not believe one word of what he had 
recently stated. 

Willes was speaking the truth, however; and 
in the excitement and confusion of the rapid 
events which had taken place that night in St. 
James’s Palace, he had really forgotten that the 
Princess Charlotte was from home. 

A speedy confirmation of his siatement ensued, 
for the sound of carriage-wheels and the tramp of 


horses, together with the rattie of the arms of the | 


guard, proclaimed the return of the Princess Char- 
lotte from the Duchess of Gloucester’s entertain- 
ment. : 

These sounds reached the ears of Willes and 


the Princess of Wales at the same moment, al- 


though they were listened to with very different feel- 
ings. The valet was provoked at the inoppor- 
tune arrival of the Princess Charlotte, which pre- 
vented him from getting rid at once of the Regent’s 


wife, whose continued presence in the Palace was | 


a source to him of the greatest disquietude, 
The Princess of Wales was pleased, because the 
long-sought-for interview with her daughter 


- seemed now to be so easy of accomplishment. 


“T shall see her now!” she cried. ‘‘ Easily see 
her as she enters Carlton House! I will see her, 
and ascertain if a mother’s presence—a mother’s 


sway her conduct!” 

“Your Royal Highness will ruin all.” 

* All what ?” 

“ Me, I mean.” 

‘*T have promised not to implicate you, and I 
will keep my word; but I will see Charlotte, and 
not all the world shall prevent me.” 

Willes saw how perfectly vain it was to make 
even any remonstrance against this determination — 
of the Princess of Wales to see her daughter. 
He avandoned the whole affair to fate; and mak- 
ing but one despairing gesture with his hands, he 
was about to leave the small, octagonal apartment, 
when his steps were arrested by the Princess. 

‘‘One word before you go. Will my daughter 
—will Charlotte—will the Princess pass through 
this apartment ?” 

“She will—she must!” 

“ That is enough.” 

The Princess of Wales drew more closely around 
her the silken cloak she had brought from the 
apartment of Annie, Countess de Blonde? and 
she drew the hood more over her face at the 
moment that a broad massive door which led 
into the hall was flung open by a couple of servants, 
and the Princess Charlotte stepped into the room. 

Closely following her was the Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, in a very elegant hussar uniform 
of sky -blue and silver. i 

Leopold only advanced about two paces into the 
room; and then with a low bow he said, * Prin- 
cess, I have the honour to wish you most happy . 
repose, and respectfully bid you good night!” 

It would seem that the Princess Charlotte was 
not in the best of humours with the man whom 
she had resolved to marry, for she replied some- 
what curtly, without even turning her head to 
look at him, “If you return quickly to Gloucester 
House, [ dare say you will find Lady Bentinck 
still there.” 

“T?” exclaimed the Prince, 

“Yes! Who else? Have you not heft fan— 
her bouquet—her handkerchief—or whatever else 
may be the gage d'amour ?? 

**On my honour x“ 

‘‘Pshaw! There is little honour in St. James's, 
or there was little; and [ do not think it has 
increased within the last five minutes.” 

The two servants had discreetly closed the 
door. 

The Princess of Wales had shrunk back into 
the recess of a window. 

“JT shall. be full of despair,” said Leopold, ‘if 
you will not bid me good night, and I shall 
imagine i 

“What?” cried the Princess Charlotte, with 
such sudden vehemence that Leopold fairly leaped 
a foot from the floor, but as he alighted he tried to 
cover his confusion by a low bow. . 

‘‘T shall imagine,” he added, ‘that you have 
joined the party at Buckingham House.” 

“ And what if I had 2” 

“T should be one of the most unhappy men-in 
life. But farewell, dear Princess! I am afraid 
that my presence here is not welcome to you, 
and I love your peace and serenity too much to 
inflict it upon you. Once more, farewell!” 

“Indeed!” said the Princess Charlotte, petu- 
lantly, but in a much softer tone, ,‘‘So you 
think it easy for me to mix myself up with the 
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base and contemptible intrigues of Buckingham 
House ?” 

“Your mother-——” 

The Princess Charlotte laughed scornfully. 

“My mother had better return to Dresden, and 
not confuse her daughter’s position, and I will 
_tell her so.” f 

“Tell her now, then,” said the Princess of 
Wales, as she stepped forward and throw the 
hood of her cloak off her face, ‘Tell her now, 
ungrateful girl, if you have the heart to do 
so!” 

The..Princess Charlotte manifested extreme 
surprise, but her nerves were by no means shaken 
to any considerable extent by this sudden ap- 
pearance of her mother in Carlton House. 

The Prince Leopold was much more impres- 
sionable of the two, for the moment he saw the 
Princess of Wales he made a sudden rush to 
leave the room, quite forgetting that the door 
was closed, and came against it with a clatter 
which, in its rebound, sent him back some two or 
three feet into the apartment. 

Then the Princess of Wales clasped her hands, 
and looked imploringly at her daughter. 

“Is it for you,” she said—‘is it for you, my 
own child, to turn against me and join with your 

‘stony-hearted father in the cruel persecutions I 
endure? Charlotte, Charlotte, I appeal to your 
heart! It is with me at Buckingham House that 
you should reside, and not beneath the tainted roof 
of St. James’s or of Carlton House! Recollect, 
Charlotte, that my reputation is your character! 
How will you look to the world as. the daughter 
of one who--who——But, no! I will not talk 
in that way! It is to your feelings that I would 
appeal! There is a prince of the House of 
Brunswick who would gladly make you his bride. 
Abandon, I beg of you, that party which is called 
the party of the Regent, and at the same time 
abandon the needy adventurer who seems to have 
enthralled your fancy! Charlotte, Charlotte— 
my daughter, speak to: me!” 

The Princess Charlotte had preserved a sin- 
gular attitude while her mother was speaking. 
Sho held her head in a strange oblique fashion, 
and with her eyes half closed, appeared as if she 
scarcely heard what was addressed to her. 

The Prince Leopold was in an attitude as 
though he had been suddenly arrested in the 
middle of a bow, and had not the power to raise 
himself to the perpendicular again. 

“Ts that all?” said the Princess Charlotte. 

“©All?” cried the Princess of Wales. ‘Is it 
not enough? A mother pleads to her child—is 
not that enough ?” 

‘Do you want my answer?” 

“Alas! I hear it in your tones !” 

‘‘ That is well!” 

“ Ungrateful — cruel — selfish ! 
will I appeal to you!” 

“That is better!” 

The Princess of Wales burst into a paroxysm 
of tears. 

“You advise me,” said the Princess Charlotte, 
‘and I will advise you. Go back to Parma— 
dismiss the crew you have gathered about you at 
Buckingham House—live in peace, and let me 
alone!” 

“You will kill me among you!” 

“Good night! I am fatigued! 
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Never again 


Prince ?” 
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‘¢Your Highness.” 

“ You will be so good as see my mother to her 
carriage.” 

‘With pleasure!” murmured Leopold. 

“T have no carriage!” sobbed the Princess of 
Wales. . 
escorted by valets and by—by I know not whom, 
in disguise and on foot, and for your sake, Char- 
lotte!” 

“A needless trouble, 
take careof myself.” 

“ Alas! I doubt it!” 

“T thank you, mother! 

“Your Highness.” 

“You will see that one of my carriages is 
placed at the disposal of the Princess of Wales.” 

‘‘No!” said the Princess. ‘‘On foot, as I 
came, so on foot will I leave! I carry a heavy 
heart with me, but one of your carriages, Char- 
lotte, will not make it the lighter !” 

‘“* As you please.” 

“* Farewell!” 

“Good night!” 

* Out of my way, contemptible |’ 

The Princess Charlotte had passed through a 
door opposite to that which led into the hall, 
but Leopold was in the way of the Princess of 
Wales, and all the pent-up anger that was in her 
heart vented itself upon him in so sound a 
box on the ear, that for a few moments he saw 
twenty chandeliers in the room instead of one. 

She dashed open the broad, heavy door; and 
by the manner in which the lackeys without 
hastily withdrew, if seemed tolerably evident that 
they had made themselves acquainted with the 
little family scene which had taken place at nearly 
three o'clock in the morning in the octagon-room 
of Carlton House. 


I feel quite qualified to 


Prince ?” 


The Princess of Wales had drawn the hood of, 


the cloak over her face; butit was evident enough 
had been heard for them to know who she was. 

‘““ Way for the Princess of Wales!” cried one. 

The outer doors of Carlton House were flung 
open, and through a crowd of servants the un- 
happy Princess made her way. 

She did not utter a word; but with quick steps, 
and a thousand angry feelings at her heart, took 
her route towards Buckingham House, 

The adventures of the night in St. James's 
Palace were over. 

In another hour the cold, grey dawn began to 
/ steal over London. 


CHAPTER XCI. 


WOMAN RESOLVES TO TOLERATE - 
MARIAN FOR A TIMR. 


THE DARK 


LinDA DE CHEVENAUX, in her new character as 
Countess d’'Umbra, sat alone in her Pe eaald house 
in Hanover Square. 

An untasted breakfast was before her, and a 
wild, haggard look was upon her face, 

Sleep had not visited her eyelids now for more 
than thirty-six hours. Alas! how steep and 
thorny did she find the path to her high ambi-~ 
tion! 

How happy she thought she must surely be 
could she but discover that son of whom she had 


**T came here like a thief in the night, 


—— 


| 
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been deprived before she could even bless the day- 
light that he looked upon ! She had ever pictured 
that moment as the end of all her cares—all her 
troubles ; as the blessed recompensing joy which 
should obliterate the deep scars of the heart which 
time and suffering had inflicted. 

And she had seen him—she had heard his voice 
—she had held his hands in hers—she had clasped 
him to her heart—and she had heard him call her 
‘** Mother !” 

~ But where was her happiness ? 

Alas! a hollow, dreamy echo seemed to answer. 
“¢ Where ?” 

The Dark Woman leant her face upon her 
hands. 

A suspicion—a faint thought—came across her 
that, after all, her life had been a mistake—that 
the end was not sanctifying the means. 

‘“Am J, indeed,” she moaned, “ pursuing an 
ignis fatuus, misnamed ambition, and leaving far 
behind me that sweet peace of the soul which is 
nature's priceless treasure ?” 

These words were but murmured forth, and at 
the last they had died away to an indistinct sound. 

The Dark Woman slept. 

It was in vain that she had courted repose in 
the magnificent chamber to which she had retired 
during the few early hours that had remained to 
her of the morning after leaving St. James’s 
Palace. 

But now, in an uneasy posture, upon the hard, 
unyielding corner of a table, and with all the jar- 
ring interruption of light and life about her, she 
had slept. 

Exhausted nature would have its way; and 
although ‘‘ nature’s sweet restorer” had refused its 
presence, ‘‘ with all appliances and means to boot,” 
the slumber that had now come over the Dark 
Woman was deep and dreamless. 

It was within afew minutes of noon, and while 
the Dark Woman ‘still slept, two men stationed 
themselves silently and quietly against the railings 
of the square garden immediately opposite the 
house. ‘ 

They had not occupied this station more than 
ten minutes, when the carriage of Lord Ilchester 
turned into the square, and stopped abruptly be- 
fore the hall-door of the mansion in possession of 
the Countess d Umbra. 

The Earl of Ilchester himself alighted, and 
courteously inquired for the Countess. 

The Earl had a reputation for suavity of man- 
ner to servants, and was popular accordingly. 

He was informed the Countess was breakfasting ; 
and assuming the air of a friend of the house, he 
would scarcely permit himself to be announced, 
but entered the room with a look of excessive 
candour and kindliness, the moment the servant 
who preceded him opened the door. 

‘* Countess,” he said, ‘‘ I promised you an early 
visit. Ah, what is this? Death or sleep ?” 

The door had swung shut, and the Earl of Il- 
chester was alone with the slumbering Dark 
Woman, 

But it might be a trick—the Earl was a diplo- 
matist, and had heard of such things, 

He resolved to act accordingly. 

“ How strange it is,” he said, “ that I cannot 
conquer the feeling that possesses me, to be the 
firm, the true, and the fast friend of this myste- 
rious and beautiful woman.” 


The Earl looked nervously at the Countess 
d'Umbra, to note what effect this Jesuitical speech 
had upon her. : 

She still appeared to sleep. 

“No,” he added, ‘‘no; I cannot and will not 
betray her. There is a charm about her mind—a 
rare and exquisite beauty in her eyes, which I 
cannot contemplate with indifference.” 

The Dark Woman still slept. 

The clever Lord Ilchester began to think that, 
after all, the sleep might be natural, and that he 
was wasting all his fine speeches upon the air of 
the breakfast-room. 

He stepped lightly to the window that was 
nearest to him, and looked over the way to the 
square railings, 

The two men were there. 

The Earl made a slight movement of one of his 
hands over the pane of glass immediately opposite 
to his face. 

The movement was echoed by one of the men, 

Then they both came over the way to the house. 
of the Countess d’Umbra. 

The Earl again turned towards the slumbering 
Dark Woman. 

“Madam! Awake, madam !” 

She did not move. 4 

The Earl of Ilchester pushed a small and very 
beautiful china cup to the edge of the breakfast- 
table, and down upon the floor. 

The cup broke into fragments, for it was sharp, 
thin, and brittle. 

But the Dark Woman did not stir. 

Then the Earl of Ilchester touched her on the 
arm. 

She started to her feet. 

“Help! belp! The serpent!—oh, heaven, the 
hideous serpent!” 

“* Countess |” 

“My Lord J1chester !” 

“You dream !” 

“Dream? dream? Oh, heaven! Yes, I re- 
member now. I fell into a sleep here, but I do 
not remember your presence, my lord.” 

“J have had the honour and pleasure only just 
now to present myself.” 

The Dark Woman shuddered. 

“T dreamt of a serpent that was striving to 
enfold me in its terrible convolutions, and I 
awaken to find you here, my lord.” 

The Earl tried to get up a smile, 

“Do you know, Countess,” he said, ‘' that that 
little speech, although delivered with all your 
usual grace, is anything but flattering to me.” 

“Let it pass, my lord. I neither mean to 
flatter nor condemn you.” 

The Earl bowed. 

“And I ought, I suppose, to thank you for this 
visit, my lord.” 

‘“‘T understood, madam, that you wished the 
world to see and know that you were on gocd 
terms with an Under Secretary of State, so I 
have taken the very earliest opportunity of call- 
ing upon you. My well-known carriage is at your 
door.” 

“That is well, my lord, and I thank you.” 

“But I have something to say to you, Coun- 
tess.” 

‘‘T can see you have.” 

A slight accession of colour came to the face of 
the Earl, as he added, ‘‘I have thought over our 
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interview of yesterday, and I cannot help coming | most particularly anxious that his safety should 


to one conclusion.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Tt is that the danger is all on my side, and 
that I am called upon to have all the confidence. 
You ought to return me the small box with the 
letters you took from my cabinet.” 

safle (s 

‘‘But I cannot help saying ‘ Yes,’ Countess.” 

“Tt is of no use, my lord, for you to say ‘ Yes,’ 
because you must be well aware that until I say 
‘Yes’ you cannot have the letters.” 

“A bargain, Countess !” 

“ What bargain ?” 

‘The Regent a 

“ Well, the Regent s : 

‘“‘ Granted a short time ago—a time that can be 
measured by hours—what, if it had been at all 
regular, would have constituted a free pardon.” 

The Dark Woman turned as pale as death. 


‘A free pardon,” added the Secretary, “ toa 


man who had been left for execution.” 

“© Go on.” 

“ But—but, Countess, that free pardon was 80 
very irregular, that—wanting, as it did, the coun- 
tersign of the Home Secretary—it was really of 
no ayail; and, from information which has been 
brought to me, I am aware that if a certain per- 
son had not carried that supposed pardon to 
Newgate, and if the mob had not aided and 
abetted that certain person a 

The Dark Woman turned her flashing eyes full 
upon the face of the Earl of Ilchester, as she said, 
“Speak out, my lord—speak out! What is it you 
mean by all this ?” 

“Simply that Allan Fearon, who was tried and 
condemned, may at any moment be arrested again 
and conveyed to Newgate, on account of the in- 
formality of the circumstances connected with the 
liberation.” 

“No!” 

“T am truly sorry to differ from you, Countess, 
but such is the fact.” 

“There was the signature of the Regent—of 
his own x 

‘* No doubt there was; but yet there is a mode 
of transacting such business, which, if it be once 
departed from, would soon derange all the affairs 
of the Home Office.” 

‘““T care not for your modes and forms, Allan 
Fearon was falsely accused and wrongfully con- 
demned, The Regent wrote an order for his libe- 
ration, and he was liberated.” 

‘‘ By the exertions of a certain person.” 

“T did it.” 

“So I was informed.” 

‘“‘ You were rightly informed, my Jord.” 

“Yes. 1 have had the account of how a woman, 
in a state of the greatest excitement, and mounted 
on a horse which had been goaded to its utmost 
speed, reached Newgate at almost the last moment 
that could be of any service to the criminal.” 

“To the innocently condemned, my lord.” 

‘“* As you please, Countess.” 

“Tt is not as I please. I do not make at my 
pleasure innocence or guilt. Allan Fearon was 
falsely accused, and unjustly condemned. I inter- 
fered and saved him.” 

“You did; and, as I feel assured, Countess, 
that you must have some very powerful reasons for 
saving that young man’s life, I am, as your friend, 


np re 


be complete and assured.” 

“ Ah, indeed ?” 

“Tt is so, I will procure a more regular pardon 
for him, and see that it is properly countersigned 
by the Duke of Portland.” 

The Dark Woman looked the Earl of Ilchester 
full in the eyes. 

He stood the scrutinizing gaze very well for 
a few seconds, and then his eyes fell before it. 

‘“‘ You have something else to say, my lord?” 

“T have.” 

“T listen.” 

“T think that, for this service, you ought to 
give me back the box and the letters.” 

“T thought so.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, because it 
convinces me that we have both the same idea, 
Yon will do so?” 

“No!” 

‘Countess, consider !” 

“‘T require no consideration.” 

“You decide, then ?” 

eh dol* 

“T am sorry, because—because-——” 

‘Because what ?” 

““That young man was traced to this house 
yesterday. He was; seen to leave it; and there 
are two officers attached to the Home Office who 
keep watch upon it, and-who will assuredly arrest 
him so soon as he shows his face in Hanover 
Square again.” 

“ Treachery !” 

“No. I only act ministerially. 
duty.” 

“Since when did the duty of the Earl of Il- 
chester ever induce him to do anything he could 
possibly avoid, which was contrary to his incli- 
nation ?” ; 

“Countess, you are in error, 
better to abide by facts?” ~ 

‘“‘T comprehend!” 

“T am sure you do!” 

“You have found ouf that I am interested in 
the life of this young man, Allan Fearon. You 
offer me that life, you say, without the shadow of 
a doubt, if I will return to you the box and the 
letters I ‘took from your private cabinet ?”- 

(3) I do.” 

“T refuse the offer !” 

“Beware, madam, beware! 
fickle !” . 

“T know that well.” 

‘And the pardon he granted only # day or two 
ago may be refused again, provided some techni- 
cality enable him so to do.” : 

‘“‘T know that.” 

“Then, Countess, I put it to your wisdom, if 
you are really interested so much in this young 
man, to actin a manner that such wisdom will 
dictate,” ; 

‘‘IT mean to do so. I have but one thing to 
say to you, my lord; and that is, that the Regent 
dare not do otherwise than protect the life of 
Allan Fearon !” 

“ Dare not ?” 

““T use the words advisedly. 

The Earl shook his head. 

“ Allan Fearon is in no danger. I warn you, 
my Lord Ilchester, for your own sake—for the 
jake of your head, I warn you to abstain from 


It is my 


Will it not be 


The Regent is 


Dare not!” 
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contriving aught mischievous to that young 
man!” 

A tap came at the door of the room, 

“ Come in,” said the Dark Woman. 

The page appeared. 

“Two men, my lady, who will give no names, 
desire to see you.’ 

The Earl looked grave. 

“ Admit them,” said the Dark Woman. ‘I 
can be in no danger while my excellent friend the 
Earl of Ilchester is present. Mi 

‘Nay, Countess.” 

“Ah, my lord, here are your two officers!” 

Two ‘slouching-looking, powerful men appeared 
at the door of the apartment. 

“ Wait!” said the Earl; ‘ wait without! 

The men made awkward bows, and waited 
outside the door. 

“Countess,” said the Earl, ‘' there is danger!” 

“T know it.” 

“To you!” 

“‘No, to you, my lord Y 

“You deceive yourself, Countess.” 

~“ Not in the least. The change in the Ministry 
will take place this week. The new Administra- 
tion is to be a coalition one, under my Lord North, 
and you are promised the Home Secretaryship; 
but the production of the letters I have, which 
would prove your treasonable correspondence with 
the French, would destroy you. I have those 
letters; so you see, my lord, it is you who are in 
danger, and not I, 7 

* Woman !” 

“Man !” 

‘You know not what you say. I have but to 
call in those two men, and point you ont to them 
as the celebrated—no, I should say notorious 
Dark Woman, and within an hour from now yon } 
wonld be in a cell in Newgate. Give me the 
letters, and for all time you shall be safe. They 
are either concealed about you or in the house, 
and in any case I must easily find them if you are 
not at liberty to prevent me,’ 

‘““No, my lord! Those important letters are 
not about me, or in the house.” 

“Where, then ?” 

“Of course I will tell you.” 

‘Then I have made up my mind.” 

“To what ?” 

“To run my risk. I cannot and will not live 
with such a sword hanging over my head. I 
will proclaim who you are, and I will see that 
Allan Fearon is again given into custody. Offi- 
cers !” 

The two men entered the room. 

“One moment!” said the Dark Woman, 
want to give you time for reflection.” 

“T have reflected.” 

“You cannot ?” 

“ Cannot ?” 

“No, not with effect, because you haye not 
sufficient information to guide you.’ 

The page at this moment appeared, and looked 
in the face of the Dark Woman as if awaiting 
liberty to speak, 

‘“‘ What is it, Carlos?” 

“Mr. Fearon, madam.” 

ee Ah!” p 

“Good !” said the ae: 

Allan stood on the threshold of the door. 

The Dark Woman gave a slight gasping sort of 
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sob for a moment, and then she was calm and 
still again, and bold and fearless, 

‘“‘T intrude,” said Allan, 

“ You intrude ! No; that is impossible,” 

* She loves him,” muttered the Secretary; ‘T 
can see that she loves him.” 

The two officers whispered together. They had 
heard the name of Allan Fearon, and they re- 
cognised the condemned man who had been go 
near death at Newgate. 

The Dark Woman advanced to ae and took 
him by the hand. 

“Sit down,” she said. “Sit down. Who 
should be at home here, if you are not?” 

yet have come,” said Allan, ‘‘ aceording to my 
promise.” 

“Hush! not another word at present.” 

Allan looked perplexed. 

The Dark Woman took the Earl of Ilchester by 
the arm, and led him.into the recess of one of the 
windows. 

‘My lord, you are terrified about 
letters.” 

“You know Iam, I cannot, and will not, 
take office until I have them.” 

** And I have refused them to you.” 

‘You do refuse them; and so I will proclaim 
war against you, and I will let the officers do 
their duty ; and both you and that young man, 
whose relation to you I can easily understand, 
will be destroyed.” 

“You never were more mistaken in your life, 
my lord. You not only do not know the relation 
in which that young man stands fo me, nor shall 
we be destroyed. € 

‘‘ What is to save you? 
you ?” 

“The Earl of Ilchester!” 

6b No! » 

Yes, yes—-again and again! I will make a 
confidence with you. Allan Fearon, my lord, is 
my son.” ' 

“ Your son!” 

“Even so. Stolén cruelly from me when an 
infant, I only found, by a singular combination 
of circumstances, that he had that relation to me, 
when, so to speak, he stood upon the scaffold, an 
innocent but a condemned man, before Newgate. 
All that I have done throughout my life has been 
for the sole purpose of discovering my son. I 
have now discovered him. Will you seek his and 
my destruction? Will you, my lord, be the man 
who, when the mother and the child are united, 
will consign them both to death? It will bea 
terrible spectacle to see us both brought forth to 
die--I as the Dark Woman, he as the still inno- 
cent, but still condemned, "Allan Fearon! Ido 
not: believe that you have a bad heart, my Lord 
Ilchester. Appeal to it! Ask it, rather than 
the brain of the diplomatist and politician, what 
you ought to do. I have suffered much. God 
help me!” 

The Earl of Ilchester was silent for a few 
minutes. Then he turned to the two officers, and 
said, in a deep voice, ‘‘ You can go. You are 
no longer wanted here—you can go. There is 
a guinea, with which you can drink the health of 
the Countess d’Umbra.” 
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CHAPTER XCII. 


THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE DARK WOMAN AND 
LORD ILCHESTER IS PLACED UPON A MUCH 
FIRMER BASIS, 


Tne two officers hesitated. 

One of them spoke roughly. 

“Tf it so please you, my lord, the Governor 
said as we were to nab Allan Fearon off-hand.” 

“ What governor?” 

* The Governor of the jug!” 

“Can't you say Newgate, Bill?” said the 
other. . 

“Do you know me ?” gaid the Earl. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Then, if you don’t obey my orders, and be off 


at once, I will have you both laid by the heels | 


before you are an hour older.” 

“Come along, Bill !” 

“Tm a coming.” 
> The two officers left the room sulkily, and in 
another moment a tremendous noise was heard on 
the stairs. 

A compound of oaths and shouts, and such a 
_rumbling sound, that one might have well supposed 
some bulky piece of furniture had been brought to 
the head of the grand staircase, and then toppled 
over, to find its way into the hall by the force of 
gravitation. 

Binks then put his head into the room. 

* My lady,” he said, ‘‘is there anything else ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“They have gone down. I was only just 
a-going by the door, promiscous, when those two 
fellow#came out, and one on ’em, he says to the 
other, says he, ‘I'll be hanged,’ says he, ‘if Vil 
go down stairs, though I’m told;’ and the other 
on ’em, he says, ‘No more will I,’ so I helped ’em 


The Earl of Ilchester smiled. 

“That will do,” said the Dark Woman. 

“Very good,” said Binks, and he withdrew his 
head from the doorway. 

“So, my lord,” said the Dark Woman, “ you 
have, after all, had the generosity to forego your 
intentions ?” 

‘*Madam, I will sénd you, in the course of the 
day, the proper pardon, countersigned by the 
Duke of Portland, for Mr. Fearon, 80 waa he will 
be free from all danger. a 

‘‘ He has bitter enemies.” 

‘*T know it.” 

bs you will not seein me as the— 
the-—— 

The Dark Woman remembered at that moment 
that Allan had not been taken sufiiciently as yet 
into her confidence to know that she was the 
celebrated Dark Woman, of whom he must have 
heard. 

The Earl was puzzled. 

“ Countess,” he said, ‘‘I do not mean to inter- 

fere with you, or attack you in any way what- 


“ And you will trust me with the letters ?” 
“Twill, I feel confident that you will never 
use them to my detriment.” 

“Then, my Lord. Iichester, they are far better 
in your own possession,” said "the Dark Woman, 

The Earl started * 


The Dark Woman took a small gold key from 
a ribbon that was round her neck, and by its aid 
opened the top of an inlaid work-table in the 
room. 

‘There, my Lord Ilchester,” she said, as she 
produced a packet tied round with green silk,— 
‘*there are your letters.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

‘‘ Examine them.” 

“There is no need, Countess. If you say they 
are bere, I believe it. This generosity shall not 
be misapplied, you may be assured.” 

“T am assured; and now I have something 
more to say to you.” 

“ Believe me, I will never seek to injure you or 
your son, I can well understand that your affec 
tion for him filled you with a thousand fears.” 

‘6 Not one!” 

‘¢ Not one ?” 

** No, my lord; I really had not one solitary 
fear on his account. . Come further into the recess 
of the window, and I will tell you why.” 

*‘ Indeed !’” 

“Did I not say that the Regent dared not let 
him perish ?” 

“You did.” 

“Tt was no idle bravado. The Prince of Wales 
may be selfish, thoughtless, and dissipated, but he 
is human. Allan Fearon is his own son!” 

The Secretary started with surprise, 

“Good heavens!” he said. ‘Now, 
Countess, I know you for the first time.” 

The Dark Woman smiled sadly. 

‘You are Linda de Chevenaux !” 

“*Tam. But I should hardly have thought 
that such a name was in the memory of the Earl 
of Iichester.” 

“T have heard your story. It was said t. at 
more than seventeen years ago the Regent 
But I will not offend you by saying what was 
said,” 

“You will not offend me. 
hear.” 

“Tt was said, then, that Linda de Chevenaux 
was the mistress of the Prince, but that an acces- 
sion of insanity came over her on the birth of a 
child, and that she murdered the child, and 
attempted the life of the Prince, so that, as a 
matter of necessity, she was placed in an asylum,” 

“That tale was a fabrication,” 

‘So it seems, madam.” 

“T was forced into an asylum to stop my com- 
plaints, and my?child was torn from me, no doubt 
with the hope that we should never meet again.” 

“Tt is a sad story.” 

‘‘] was married to the Regent.” 


then, 


I would rather 


*‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes, Iam the true Princess of Wales—the 
Princess Linda of Wales, and wife to the 
Regent.” 

The Earl bowed. ; 


‘ST can see you doubt me, my lord; but I tell’ 
you that I only live now for one object, and that 
is to procure a recognition of my proper position, 
and the proper position of my son. The consent 
of the King was produced by the Prince of Wales 
to our marriage.” 

‘“‘ Have you that consent ?” 

“T haye not, unfortunately; but the King still 
lives—the King who gave it!” 

ss You may say he lives, but it if vitality with- 
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out life. You are aware of his sad and serious 
mental condition ?” 

“Tam; but he may yet be restored to sanity, 
and there must be lucid intervals, in some one of 
which he will remember that he gave such a con- 
sent.” 

‘But who shall ask him?” 

“T will.” 

“You, madam ?” 

“Yes, I will find away even to the secret 
chambers of Windsor Castle, which hide from the 
world the spectacle of a deranged King.” 

The Earl of Ilchester looked confused. 

‘‘Do you know, Countess,” he said, “that if I 
countenance you in society under the name of the 
Countess d’Umbra, I shall commit myself and my 
official position most seriously, and do you, at the 
same time, but a very limited and doubtful good ?” 

“T have thought of that, and release you from 
all such obligation.” 

“T owe you many thanks.” 

‘T have but one thing to ask of you, my lord; 
and that is, that, for the present, what I have told 
you shall remain locked in your own breast.” 

“Most religiously.” 

“Then I will detain you no longer, but you 
will depart with a better knowledge of the Coun- 
tess d'Umbra.” 

“‘T shall, indeeed. Farewell, madam, and may 
success attend you. If your marriage with the 
Prince of Wales were established, a son would be 
a better boon to the nation than a daughter.” 

The Secretary bowed, and left the room, bowing, 
too, to Allan Fearon, as he passed him. 

Allan returned the salutation; and then, as the 
Dark Woman regarded him with a smile of pride 
and affection, he said, “ Who is that Sipe ae 
mother ?” 

‘The Earl of Ilchester, one of the Under Beene 
taries of State, and one who will soon be Minister 
himself for Home Affairs. You are safe now, my 
son, although you were not so yesterday.” 

The Dark Woman clasped Allan for a moment 
to her heart. 

‘You are saved!” she said. “I, for once in 
my life—I have been compelled to trust to the 
better part in human nature. There is no more 
danger. You are my own son, and although bit 
by bit our secret is becoming known—although 
one by one-there are persons who are sharing 
with us a knowledge of the mystery of your 
birth, we are yet daily gathering security and 
power.” 

“Mother,” said Allan, sadly, ‘I have thought 
much of what you said to me at our last inter- 
view.” 

“ You were right to think much, my son. The 
prospect of what you might be no doubt dazzled 
you.’ 

‘No, mother.” 

“Say you so?” 

“It saddened me. I could not but think there 
must surely be a world of difficulty in the proof of 
your marriage with the Regent, and perhaps like- 
wise a world of danger.” 

“Difficulty? danger? Is it my son who talks 
of difficulty and: danger, when a crown almost 
hovers in the air for his acceptance ?” 

“ Believe it not—believe it not! I have heard 
much of the Regent, and I know well that where 
his passions are concerned, either of love or of 
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hatred, he is subtle, deep, and dangerous. I re- 
collect 

““ What-do you recollect? You could have had 
no experience of the Regent, or of his loves or 
hates.” 

“T grieve to say that I have had such expe- 
rience, Annie Gray, who now calls herself Coun- 
tess de Blonde, is the sister of my wife; and there 
was another, too, a young girl of the name of 
Singleton.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten! How strangely more 
important events banish from the recollection the 
trivialities of life! It seems as if it were an age 
since the affair you mention.” 

“ But do you know of them, mother ae , 

“Ido. The father of the girl you speak of is 
the celebrated Sixteen-stringed Jack the high- 
wayman.” 

“That is true. But it is strange to me that 
you should be acquainted even with his name.” 

“We will not talk of the past, my son; the 
future is all before us. I, too, have reflected*upon 
our interview of yesterday, and I cannot refuse 
to honour the constancy with which you cling to 
the love of one who has shared your more humble 
state. I will receive your wife, and your fortune 
shall be her fortune, Come, both of you, to this 
house; and as the Chevalier and Lady d'Umbra 
you shall at once exchange your present life of 
poverty for one of brilliant wealth.” 

Allan cast down his eyes, and sighed. 

** You hesitate!” 

‘Alas! mother, Iam as one perplexed in the 
extreme.” 

“You doubt me. There yet lingers in your 
heart a suspicion—a baleful something which 
makes you dream that this is all a delusion.” 

‘No, no! Ido believe from my inmost soul 
that you are my mother!” 

“And yet you hesitate!” 

“Oh, mother, our paths are different! We are 
both wanderers in the world. You seek the 
thorny road of ambition—Z ths lowly path of 
contentment !” 

‘Can this be possible? Are you so spiritless 
a thing that you would barter your high birth- 
right for so mean a thing as a peasant’s content- 
ment ?” 

“ Mother,” said Allan, I thank you much, be- 
cause you have spoken kindly of my wife; but I 
fear 

“ Fear ?” 

“Hear me. I do not fear in the sense you 
take the word; but I fear that your imagination-has 
carried you into the land of improbabilities. That 
you have been grievously wronged by the Re- 
gent long ago, I do not doubt, and since you tell 
me so, I will not doubt he is my father.” 

“My son, dare you doubt your mother's 
honour ?” 

“Nor her injuries.” " 

“What mean you?” 

‘Mother, bear with me. All the love that you 
could ever hope for or dream of, shall be yours ; 
but the tale is an old’ one, and ‘has been oft re- 
peated. A Prince’s wayward fancy—struggling 
virtue blinded and soothed by a mock marriage— 
and then desertion !” 

The Dark Woman trembled to such an excess 
that but for the sustaining arm of Allan she 
must have fallen to the floor. 
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Was there something, after all, deep in the re- 
cesses of her own heart which echoed to these 
words from Allan Fearon? 

“And this from you?” she said—‘‘and this 
from you? You my accuser ?” 

‘Perish the word, mother, I accuse only the 
hearilesa libertine who has wrecked your peace,” 

“ Alas, alas!” 

“But hear me. I come to tell you of a reso- 
lution. It is one, too, which has gathered strength 
since you informed me 1 am entirely free, and that 
no legal technicality can ascail me.” 

’ What resolution ?” 

*‘] mean to see my father.” 

“You—you, my son? You see the Regent ?” 

“Even so. It is fit that I should see him. 
Were he twenty times a Regent, he is but a man, 
aod he shall hear me!” 

“No, no! He will destroy youl” 

“His own son? Impossible!” 
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“You wil drive me to madness! My son, my 
fon, you undermine the whole edifice of my life, 
and we shall both fall amid its ruins.” 

‘“No, mother. I can well imagine that having 
set your heart upon the proof of your legal 
marriage with the Regent, you think it can be 
substantiated by intricate intrigue—by placing one 
interest against another—by awakening jealousies, 
and embroiling many persons; but J, mother, 
would go direct to the task. You say the Regent 
is my father, and if so, he is your husband, 
or iY 


“No, no!—say not the word !” 

“Tt is not a word of evil to you, mothet ; it 
was betrayer I would have said.” 

“ You torture me—you torture me |” 

“Not for worlds !” 

“You do not mean daggers, but your words 
sink like envenomed poniards in my heart! Take 
m:re time for thought yourself, and give me time. 
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Bring to this house your wife, and be assured that 
she shall have the welcome of a princess,” 

“ Will you pardon me, mother, if I say not 
yet 2?” - 

“And wherefore not yet ?” 

“T gee that you are rich—the evidences of 
wealth are around you. I know not from whence 
these riches have come to you, but for the present 
I would fain be the poor Allan Fearon, with no- 
thing to depend upon but thess two hands, and 
this willing mind, for a subsistence, than I would 
share the wealth the source of which I know 
not.” 

The Dark Woman tried to speak, but her voice 
refused her utterance. Terrible phantasma of many 
dark deeds, from whence that wealth had arisen, 
floated through her mind, The midnight robbery 
—the plundered traveller on the heath or the road 
—the cry of murder—such were the sources of 
the wealth which the mistress of Paul's Chickens 
now revelled in. 

And over her excited fancy, too, came the recol- 
lection of that fearful night, when, at her instiga- 
tion, went that crashing volley of fire-arms which 
had left but two crawling wretches—wounded and 
blood-stained — to brood over future vengeance 
against the Dark Woman. 

And with all this came the still more terrible 
thought that her son might know more than he 
would avow. 

What if those fearful words “ Dark Woman” 
were really associated in his mind with her? If 
such were the case, well might she despise the 
wealih which was the price of crime and blood. 

A film came over the Dark Woman's eyes, and 
once again—it was for the fourth time now—her 

heart nearly ceased to beat, and she felt the shadow 
of death about her. 

“You kill.me—you kill me !” she moaned. 

“What have I said? what have I done to cause 
this most intense emotion ?” 

You reject—you despise 

“Not you, mother. But—I cannot tell you how 
or why it is—there is a something at my heart 
that bids me pause in accepting from you those 
luxuries which would bring perpetual sunshine to 
my soul could I but surround my Marian with 
them.” 

* And you will not ?” 

** Be patient with me for a while.” 

“Tt is pride—it is pride!” 

“T know not. But yet again I ask you to be 
patient with me, and again I say that I will see 
my father.” 

‘** Let me think—let me think !” 

The Dark Woman clasped her hands over her 
eyes for several minutes, and when she looked 
upon Allan’s face again there was more compo- 
sure in her countenance. 

“ You shall see him!” she said. “I will take 
you to him! Who shall say but that one touch 
ef nature may reach even his heart ?” 

“Have you access to the Regent . 

“‘T have, and at my pleasure.” 

“Mother, 1 would not have you present at the 
interview—I would not have you a listener to 
it. 

“Ah! you fear me!” 

“No; I fear myself,” 
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There came a tap at the door of the apart-: 


ment, 
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“Hush !” said the Dark Woman; ‘not a word! 
At least, while here, you play the part of the 
Chevalier d’Umbra.” 


CHAPTER XCIII. 


WILLES TRIES TO BREAK THE BONDS WHICH 
UNITE HIM TO THE DARK WOMAN. 


Tuar young page, in whose fidelity the Dark 
Woman placed such reliance, glided into the apart- 
ment. 

A small scrap of paper was handed to the Dark 
Woman, whose lips curled with “a certain scorn 
as she cast her eyes upon it, 

“Sir Thomas Willes!” she said, in low tones. 
“That is a reach of ambition for a valet! Is he 
mad?” 

“ He waits below,” said the page. 

“ Admit him, buf linger for a moment on your 
way.” 

The page bowed, and left the apartment. 

“George,” said the Dark Woman, ‘I will order 
this man to help you to an interview with the 
Regent, since you are resolved upon it.” 

“It sounds so strange to call me George, mother.” 

‘*T would have named you that. Retire behind 
yon screen, and you shall hear what passes between 
me and this Sir Thomas Willes.” 

Allan Fearon retired behind the screen, and ina 
few seconds the page introduced the Regent’s 
valet. 

Willes gave a well-aftected start as he entered 
the apartment, and exclaimed, “Ah, madam, is 
it possible that it was from your ladyship that I 
received the note dated from this house, and re- 
questing me to call upon the Countess d’Umbra ?” 

“It was I who wrote to you; and, notwith- 
standing 1 am somewhat disguised, you know me.” 

“Madam, it isa little talent 1 have to know 
people; but really I have no news for your lady- 
ship, except that the Princess of Wales was all the 
while running through the Palace, in the hope of 
meeting with the Countess de Blonde; and after 
that, she had a brief interview with the Princess 
Charlotte, close to the hall of Carlton House.” 

‘Which ended in nothing ?” 

“Nothing, my lady, except a still wider breach 
between the mother and daughter.” 

“That is as it should be. Where is the Regent ?” 

‘‘Ah, madam, he is indisposed. His Royal 
Highness fancies himself ill, and keeps his cham- 
ber.” 

‘‘ Listen to me. I require a service of you.” 

‘Madam, madam, you will destroy me! Look 
at me! AmTIthe manI was? Anxiety—want | 
of rest—constant alarms, are killing me. I implore 
you, madam, to endeavour to do without me, and 
to Jet me rest in peace,” 

“T will make to you a promise.” 

“Madam, if it be to release me, I shall be much 
beholden to you.” 

“There is a gentleman who desires an interview 
with the Regent.” 

‘Gracious heavens, madam! 


” 


He must apply 


to the Chamberlain, or the Privy Purse,” 

“That would be to court refusal.” 

Willes made a gesture as if he would tear a 
handful of hair from his head. 
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‘Madam, I cannot do it—I dare not doit! I 
walk in terror the whole day, and at night I always 
dream of tumbling over precipices and down stair- 
cases. But I will tell you what the gentleman 
should do, I will give you advice, madam, if you 
will hear me.” 

“Speak!” + 

f Let him apply then to the Countess de Blonde. 
The fair Countess does what she likes, and says 
what she likes. Let him apply to her, and if she 
chooses to say that he shall have an interview with 
the Regent, an interview he will have, if she held 


the Prince by the hair of his head to grant it him.” 


“Tt is not a bad thought, and perhaps may 
suffice.” 

“Let it suffice, madam—let it suffice, Any 
information I can give to your ladyship, I will 
bring to you with pleasure; but introducing people 
into the Palace is so dangerous a pastime, that 
the mere anxiety of it would be the death of me.” 

“Go, then. I will not test your loyalty to me 
in that particular at present.” 

“A thousand thanks !” 

“You return here this day week.” 

“If your ladyship pleases.” 

Willes left the house, and Allan emerged from 
behind the screen. 

“You hear, my son,” said the Dark Woman. 
‘You must apply te the Countess de Blonde if 
you would see the Regent.” 

“Mother, I will do so. I know Annie Gray 
well; and from what my Marian has told me, I am 
well assured that she interested herself largely in 
my favour when I lay condemned in Newgate.” 

‘6 She did. And if I live and prosper, she shall 
never sink into the low estate which usually ac- 
companies a discarded favourite. But will you leave 
me thus, my son? Will you leave me the con- 
sciousness that you may be in want?” 

‘Fear not for me. I have trust in that Pro- 
vidence which has hitherto protected me. Fare- 
well, mother—for the present, farewell |” 

“One word before you go. Should you see 
the Regent, and should he speak harshly of 
me 
' The Dark Woman paused, but Allan Fearon 
uoderstood her, 

“"T will believe nothing to your detriment, and 
it is scarcely from the Prince of Wales, though 
he be my father, that I shall seek for facts.” 

‘* Go, then, and may heaven aid you!” 

The Dark Woman was evidently but faint and 
ill at ease; and when Allan had left the house, 
she remained for a long time in deep and anxious 
thought. 

She could not possibly conceal from herself but 
that, sooner or later, Allan must know that she 
had been called the Dark Woman, and perhaps it 
would be a positive relief to her if the Regent 
himself were to give him the intelligence. 

At all events, she trusted to the chapter of 
accidents, that this projected interview of Allan 
“with the Prince might assist rather than retard 
her projects. 

And, after all, how was she to prevent it? For 
if Allan Fearon had the will to see the Regent, 
even high in station as he was, and difficult of 


‘ 


access, that will would most surely work itself a | 


way. 
But Allan was not quite satisfied with himself, 
and mere than once he put the question to his own 


heart whether he had not, by some high-flown and 
fanciful sense of honour, rejected that assistance 
which both himself and Marian stood so much in 
need of, 

_ But Allan was young and sanguine, and in the 
great city by which he was surrounded he thought 
surely no one need starve who had the heart and 
will to work. 

He resolved to run home to Marian, and then 
to set forth on an expedition to seek for some 
means of obtaining a livelihood. 

In the Strand, though, he was surprised to be 
accosted by a quiet-looking man dressed in black, 
who at the moment he did not recognise, until by 
his smiling he saw that it was Sixteen: stringed 
Jack, so well disguised that his most intimate 
friend might have passed him. 

“T am rejoiced to see you,” said Jack, 
would insist upon my coming to London to know 
how it fared with you aud Marian. I have been 
to your old lodgings in Martlett’s Court, and was 
directed to your new abode.” 

“Tt was with the hope of seeing you, Jack 
Singleton,” said Allan, ‘‘ that we left our address 
behind us.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, I hope that I shall 
never lose sight of you. I’ve been thinking of 
you for many an hour, and Lucy will have it that 
I ought to tell you all I know of one who seems 
to take an extraordinary interest in you.” 

Allan felt sick at heart, for he feared what was 
coming would have too close a relation to the 
Countess d’ Umbra, 

“ Jack,” he said, ‘‘I almost think I ought not 
to listen to you.” | 

‘‘ Indeed, Allan !” 

“Yes. You do not know—that is, I am afraid, 
Jack———Jack, tell me at once, who is it of whom 
you would speak ?” 

“A most mysterious personage.” 

“And her name?” 

‘*She’s called the Dark Woman; and brief as 
was your interview with her in the Old Bailey, 
you must have seen that she was no ordinary per- 
sonage. For my part, I forgive her totally and 
freely everything that she has done against me or 
mine, on account of that morning’s work, when 
she evidently was disposed to stir heaven and 
earth to save you, and succeeded.” 

“Ts she,” said Allan, faintly, “always called 
the Dark Woman ?” 

“Oh, no! She is at times a countess.” 

Allan hung heavily upon the arm of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and a deadly pallor spread over his 
countenance. 

“The Countess d’Umbra?” he said. 

“Oh, no!” 

“No? For the love of heaven, say no again !” 

“Tsay it freely. The Countess de Launy was 
the lady’s title.” 

ae breathe again,” 

“ But—— 

“Ah, you have more to say !” 

“‘Only that I believe she has as many aliases 
as the moon has changes. But be she what she 
may or whom she may, Allan,—and I think you 
ought to know all about her—she is entitled to 
your gratitude, for she saved your life.” 

“Yes, to my gratitude. But tell me all. I 
have heard too much or too little. Let me know 
all, Jack; and if it be a tale even of criminality, 


“Lucy | . 
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I will endeavour to find excuses for the wrecked 
heart of the bewildered spirit.” 

“You amaze me!” 

“*T shall amaze you more. For if my worst 
fears are not but the vain chimeras of imagination, 
that Dark Woman, that person of many disguises 
and dramatic episodes, is my mother !” 

+ Good heavens !” said Jack 

‘It is but too true,” added Allan Fearon, 
mournfully; ‘and it is proper that I should tell 
you.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack took the arm of Allan, 
and led him along for some few minutes in silence. 
It was not a silence that poor Allan felt inclined 
to break. 

When Jack spoke again, his voice was very 
sad. 

‘‘ My friend,” he said, ‘‘I am afraid that this is 
& great unhappiness to you.” 

Allan sighed. 

‘But are you quite certain of the fact?” 

‘“T have every possible assurance. You and 
your daughter Lucy are both aware that I was a 
foundling. There was certain to be some sad 
story of crime or of misfortune attached to my 
birth. I might, by the grace of heaven, have 
passed through life still in ignorance of who or 
what I was, but that goodness has been denied 
me.” 

“Do not say that,” said Jack. ‘ You know 
very well that the desire to know who were your 
parents was one that you would never be able 
wholly to get rid of.” 

“It may be so.” 

“It was so, Fearon. It was a desire which day 
by day would have grown stronger; and notwith- 
standing all your happiness with Marian, it would 
still have hung over your spirits like a cloud.” 

‘You are right, Jack—you are right! Now I 
shall ask you to tell me all you know of—of my 
mother.” 

*' Nol” said Jack. 

““T expected you would say no; but still, Jack, 
you must tell me.” 

‘‘No, again, Allan—no, twenty times, if you 
like. Let some one tell you who does not feel so 
friendly towards you as I do. I regret much that 
I ever mentioned the name of the Dark Woman 
to you.” 

‘‘ Jack, hear me.” 

“Well?” 

“You say, let some one who is not friendly 
with me tell me all. Do you not think it would 
come in & kindlier fashion from one who is friendly 


to me, Jack ?” 


‘t Perhaps.” 

‘Then tell me all you know.” 

**'You insist ?” 

“*T do indeed.” 

“Then the Dark Woman became known to me 
as the chief and directress of a formidable gang 
of depredators, known as the ‘Paul’s Chickens.’ 
They were so beld—so strong—so fearless—that 
their success was something great. Whenever a 
housebreaker or a knight of the road made for 
himself any name, he was sure to be invited to 


_ enrol himself as a member of the band of the 


Dark Woman.” 
Jack Singleton,” said Allan, ‘‘is it from your 
own knowledge you speak, or from report ?” 
“From my own knowledge.” 
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“Go on, then.” 

“Well, Allan, all things must have an end, 
and so the fraternity named ‘Paul's Chickens’ 
saw, at length, its last day.” 

“Tt is over now?” 

* Quite.” 

“ Thank heaven for that much !” 

“The booty collected,” added Jack, “was very 
great, and some, if not all, of the members of the 
fraternity began to wish for a fair division of the 
spoil, according to agreement, and they called 
upon the Dark Woman to render an account.” 

“She did?” 

““She promised. There was a meeting for the 
purpose at a house behind St. Paul’s, in Doctors’ 
Commons. The band of ‘ Paul's Chickens’ at- 
tended, and a catastrophe took place, from which 
only-two escaped.” 

“Ah!” 

“Tbe Dark Woman avoided the distribution of 
the booty.” 

“T see it all—I see it all, now! The moni- 
tions of my heart were only too real, too true! 
The luxury, the wealth, the lavish expenditure, 
the almost regal state of the Countess d Umbra, 
are founded upon the booty collected by the band 
ef robbers you have named.” 

Who, Allan, is this Countess d Umbra ?” 

Allan turned and looked in the face of Jack, as 
be said slowly, ‘It is the last alias of the Dark 
Woman.” 

‘‘T am sorry for you, Fearon!” 

“TI thank you, Jack Singleton. It is not the 
sympathy of every one that I would ask for, but 
yours I know to be that of a friend.” 

“Tt is, indeed.” * 

Allan held up his right hand then, and ina 
voice of fervour, he said, ‘No, no! Not if 
gaunt starvation stared me in the face—not if all 
hope was lost, and quenched for ever in despair, 
would I consent to be a sharer in the unhallowed 
wealth of the Dark Woman !” 

Jack looked abstracted for a few moments, and 
then ké said, in a low tone, “ Allan, what do you 
mean to do ?” 

“ Work!” 

“You are right!” 

“T know I am.” 

** You will be happier.” 

“Far happier, Jack, than if all the blood- 
stained gold of—of—my mother were rolling at 
my feet, and I had but to stoop to pick up heaps 
of the glittering temptation.” 

Jack held out his hand. 

“Good bye, Allan,” he said. 
I will come and see you soon.” 

“Do se—do so; and remember kindly both my- 
self and Marian to your daughter Lucy.” 

“That will I, Allan. If ever you want a 
friend, you know where to find me on Hampstead 
Heath ?” 

“‘ Yes—oh, yes.” 

Jack and Allan were at the top of the narrow 
street which led down to the banks of the Thames, 
where the old-fashioned house in which Allan 
and Marian had found a home was situated; and 
they were on the point of parting, when a man 
darted out of a doorway, and placing his hand 
upon Jack's arm, he said, “ You are my prisoner, 
Jack Singleton!” 

“Ah!” cried Jack; “you say 80.” 


“God bless you! 


“And I mean it, too! Help!—help! Jn the 


King’s name, help! help!” 

There was a rush of people from the stand, but 
_ Jack had flung off the officer, who, by the move- 
ment, came with violence against Allan Fearon. 

Allan was determined that Jack should not be 
arrested if he could help it, and he raised his 
right arm and hit the officer one straijght- 
forward blow, which sent him rolling into the 
road. 

‘Go home,” cried Jack. ‘All's right!” 

A door of a private house opened on the mo- 
ment, and, to the surprise of Allan, Sixteen 
stringed Jack's horse stepped out of the pas- 
sage. 

On the horse was a slim-looking lad, in a plain 
brown suit of apparel. 5 

The lad dismounted. 

Jack sprang to the saddle, and then leaning 
down he assisted the serving-lad to mount behind 
him, in a sitting attitude, as though the horse had 
had a side-saddle., 

Allan caught a glimpse of the pretty, gentle 
face, and he said to himself, ‘‘ That is Lucy, Jack’s 
daughter.” 

Allan was right. 

It was Lucy, who had come to London with her 
father in charge of his horse. 


The peop'e who had run down the street upon |- 


hearing the cries of the officer, now nearly sur- 
rounded the horse. 

‘“‘ What's the matter ?” cried several. 

“Nothing particular,” cried Jack; “only my 
horse kicks and bites at times,” 

A plunge of the hind and fore feet of the 
horse at the moment warned everybody that it 
would be much safer to get out of kicking 
reach. 

The constable had now partially recovered from 
the knock-down blow he had received from Allan 
Fearon, and he shouted out, ‘' Seize him! seize 
him! Don’t let. him go! It is a highway- 
man !” 

‘* I'll have him !” said a burly-looking man, as 
he made a snatch at the bridle of his horse, 

“* Will you?” said Jack, as he brought down 
the loaded end of a heavy riding-whip, that had 
hung from the saddle, right on to the burly man’s 
head. 

The fellow dropped as though struck by a thun- 
derbolt, 

Jack put spurs to the horse. 

“It’s Sixteen-stringed Jack, the highwayman!” 
shouted the officer, as, covered with mud, he scram- 
bled to his feet. 

“ All's right !” said Jack. ‘Good morning!” 

He was out into the Strand in another moment. 

There was a shout and a yell from the mob 
which was rapidly collecting ; but Jack knew well 
he could depend upon hig horse, which was per- 
fectly fresh, as he had only ridden it in from 
Hampstead that morning. 

‘Oh, father, father!” said Lucy; ‘what will 
become of us?” 

‘My dear, we are as safe as if we were in our 
own cavern on the heath.” 

“ Shoot him! Fire at him !” cried a voice, 

Lucy uttered a cry of alarm. 

Jack laughed. 

“My darling,” he said, “they will do no such 
thing as fire a'ter me in the Strand. It is too 
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Now we 


crowded a thoroughfare for pistol-shots. 
are safe,” 

Jack had passed Charing Cross, and at a hand 
gallop he went up the Haymarket. 

The shouts of his pursuers died away faintly in 
the distance, and by the time Jack and Lucy were 
near to Bloomsbury Fields, they were quite free 
from all pursuit or observation. 


Allan Fearon thought his roost prudent plan - 


was to get home as quickly as he could when he 
saw Jack had fairly got off. 

The officer had been too much interested and 
absorbed in the desire for the apprehension of Jack 
to pay attention to Allan. 


When, however, he found that the highwayman ! 


had escaped him, he certainly came back to the 
narrow street, and looked about him. 

But Allan was gone, and the officer felt that he 
had but a very dreamy and indistinct idea of what 
the person was like who had so neatly and expe- 
ditiously sent him sprawling into the kennel in 
that quist street. : 


od 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


ALLAN AND MARIAN MEET WITH A SINGULAK 
ADVENTURE IN THEIR NEW HOME. 


ALLAN found Marian as anxious for his return as 
she had been on the morning preceding that which 
witnessed his second visit to the house of the 
Countess d’/Umbra. 

Some faint rumour of the disturbance that had 
taken place at the Strand end of the street had 
reached her ears; and, as is ever the case with 
those whose best affections are in the keeping of 
another, poor Marian could not believe that any 
alarm could reach her ears without foreboding 
some danger to the idel of her heart. 

Allan looked a little flushed, 

‘“‘Dear Allan!” exclaimed Marian ; 
what has happened. Is there danger ?” 

‘* Not to me, my own Marian. You see I am 
safe and well.” . 

“But I heard sounds of strife.” 

“Yes, dearest. I will tell you how it was.” 

Allan then narrated to Marian his meeting with 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, and the attempt that had 
been made to capture him at the other end of the 
street. 

But as he spoke, he sighed deeply ; and Marian, 
with the acute eyes of affection, could not but see 
that there was something that lay heavily at his 
heart. 

She flung her arms about him, and rested her 
head upon his breast. 

“ Allan—my Allan !” 

“Yes, dearest.” 

You will tell me all. 
mother’s again ?” 

“'T have, my own Marian.” 

* And—and——” 

Allan was silent for a few moments, and then 
Marian looked sadly in his face. 

‘My Allan, I will not ask you to trust me.” 

“Perish the thought, my Marian, that would 
teach me otherwise than to have the truest con~ 
fidence in you! No, Marian, there shall never be 
a thought ora fact hidden from you by me I[ 


‘¢ tell me 


You have been to your 
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only lingered a moment before I told you what 
I have to say, a3 one might linger at the grave 
side of some, at least, of the hopes of life.” 

Marian looked alarmed. 

Then Allan bestowed upon her an old familiar 
smile. 

“ There is nothing to hurt us, dearest,” he said. 
Come, sit by me, and I will tell you all that has 
come to my knowledgs this morning, and you 
shall advise me what to do.” 

Allan then related to Marian all that the Coun- 
tess d’ Umbra had said to him, and what had 
happened at the house in Hanover Square. Then 
he adéed the information that he had received 
from Sixteen-stringed Jack in relation to the Dark 
Woman. 

It was a great relief to his mind to be able to 
pour the story of his blighted hopes thus into the 
heart that was all his own. 

Allan did not sigh so deeply when he had 
concluded, and his eyes looked more bright and 
cheerful. 

Marian heard all, and then she clasped her hus- 
band in her arms. 

‘‘Oh, Allan, Allan! how thankful I am that 
you did just as you did, and said just what you 
said !” 

“Then you approve, Marian ?” 

© With all my heart!” 

‘* But it is very sad!” 

“Tt is sad, Allan; and yet you can in no way 
be answerable for the wild disorders of a mind 
which misfortune may have tinged with in- 
sanity.” 

“It may be so, dear. And now tell me what 
you think I ought to do. Should I see the Re- 
gest, and endeavour to procure from him some 
confirmation of the tale?” 

“Yes, Allan.” 

“My own heart says yes.” 

“He is your father, Allan, and you should see 
him, although I know not what you should say 
to him.” 

“ One thing, certainly, dear Marian.” 

“ What, Allan ?” 

“J will speak to him of my mother, and ask 
him to see her and to be kind and gentle to her, 
in the hope that her heart may be softened and 
all the wild delusions may perhaps fly from it.” 

* Are they delusions, Allan?” 

‘t Alas! I fear so!” 

“Tt is, in truth, more than probable. There 
has been some mock marriage—some terrible pro- 
fanation ; and the poor, wrecked heart has so long 
dwelt upon it in silence and in solitude, that it 
has assumed the aspect of a reality.” 

“That is my own feeling in regard to it,” said 
Allan, gently. ‘My poor, poor mother! Oh, 
why has she sought by violence to succeed in 
what gentleness and affection denied? If she 
were poor and wretched as the meanest outcast 
that begs from door to door, how gladly would I 
have cast a protecting arm around her!” 

Allan rested his head upon his hands, and it 
was but too clear that he suffered deeply. 

,. “T shall never be at peace,” he said, ‘‘ until I 
have seen the Regent.” 

“You shall see him, dear Allan!” 

“Do you think that your sister—that Annie 
can accomplish an interview for me?” 

“T am certain of it.” 
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And will she?” 

‘‘T will see her, Allan. I feel convinced that 
you will never know happiness until you have 
had a meeting and an expl anation with the Prince. 
I will seek Annie this evening.” 

“ Marian?’ 

* Yes, Allan.” 

“You forget. By this time, I fancy, our poor 
resources are exhausted.” 

Marian replied in a low tone, “We have yet 
left three shillings.” 

* Three shillings !” 

“That is all, Allan.” 

“Three shillings between us both and want! 
Oh, ray Marian, I waste the very minutes of your 
life ! I will go forth now at once, The day has 
not passed away. I will go forth at once, and 
surely I shall find some mode, by honest labour, 
of averting the fell spectre, want, from our 
threshold |’ 

Both Allan and Marian started at this moment, 
and glanced towards the window of the little room 
in which they sat, and which faced the river, for 
a tremendous peal of thunder shook the house to 
its foundations, and seemed as if it would rend 
the very vault of heaven. 

They had been too much occupied by the deeply- 
interesting character of the conversation they had 
had to notice the rapidly increasing gloom of the 
outer air. 

The thunderstorm which broke over London on 
that day took them completely by surprise, al- 
though its approach had been carefully watched 
by many thousand spectators of the premonitory 
darkness. 

A vivid flash of blue lightning now for one 
dazzling moment lit up the river, and then came 
another peal of thunder of greater power than the 
former one. 

It was a fearful storm. 

Marian was pale with fear. 

Allan held her close to his heart, and whispered 
words of consolation to her. 

The blue lightning played over the surface of 
the river, which betrayed unusual agitation and 
sound, as though it were lashing itself to foam 
with many difficult and strange currents. 

The echo of one peal of loud-mouthed thunder 
scarcely died away before a second reverberation 
resounded through the sky. 

Then a pale, white gleam of. light came down 
from a rift in the clouds. 

' The storm was over. 

A sharp knocking at the door of the room in 
which Allan and Marian were sitting, attracted — 
their attention. 

- The knocking was accompanied, too, by a 
weeping, wailing sound. 

“What is that, Marian?” asked Allan, as he 
sprang to his feet. 

The knocking continued. 

Marian’s face was blanched by fear, for she 
dreaded that perhaps Allan’s share in the escapé 
of Sixteen-stringed Jack had become known, and 
had procured a visit from: some of the myrmidons 
of the law. 

But when again she heard the sobbing tones of 
some one in distress she banished the idea. 

Marian opened the room door. 

Immediately outside on the narrow landing of 
the little old-fashioned flight of stairs, that led 
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from the two rooms that comprised the ground 
floor of the small house, was the little girl who 
Marian had thought to be the daughter of their 
landlady, although a reflection upon the relative 
ages of the two would have rather suggested a 
more distant relationship, i 

This little girl was about nine years of age, 
and now her eyes were suffused with tears, and 
she presented every appearance of great distress. 

‘Oh, lady! lady!” she said, “grandma is 
dying! Poor grandma will die!” 

Marian’s kindly, compassionate nature was ex- 
cited in a moment. 

“Your grandmother ill!” she said. 
to her at once.” 

“Oh, yes, good lady, do! She says she will 
die, and she ought not—indeed, she ought not, for 
what am I to do?” 

The child wept piteously, but she held Marian 
tightly by the hand, and led her down to the 
ground floor of the house, where, in the back 
room, Marian fonnd the old dame in a state of 
great suffering and exhaustion. 

It required but a small amount of knowledge to 
see that the aspect of death was upon the face of 
the aged woman. 

There was a restless look, however, about her 
eyes that showed the mind was ill at ease, and she 
moaned in such a manner that Marian thought 
the tones betokensd more distress of soul than of 
body. 

‘Take the child away!” she said,—‘ take the 
child away! Take her away at once! I have 
that to say to you which must uot find its way to 
her young ears. Take her away!” 

‘*Grandma,” said the little girl, ‘I will go 
and sit on the stairs, if you will promise not to 
die |” 

**Go—go! go, Emmy—go at once! God bless 
you! Go at once!” 

The little girl seemed to take these words a3 an 
‘implied. promise on the part of her grandmother 
that she would not die, and she ~left Marian alone 
with the aged woman. 

“What can I do for you ?”. said . Marian. 
** Would you like medical advice ?” 

“No!” was the sharp reply,—‘‘no, my time 
has come! No advice can lend to me one single 
breath of life. I have watched you.” 

‘“ Watched me?” — 

“Yes. From the moment that you and your 
young husband came into this house I have 
watched you both |” 

Marian began to think these words were the 
result of a wandering intellect, and she said 
gently, ‘‘I hope you will be better soon. Perhaps 
you are not in the danger you think.” 

“IT amin no danger at all in the sense you 
mean, I am dying—that is all! Chance, or 
heaven, I know not which, has brought you here 
to this house. I have a something to say to you, 
because, a3 I have already told you, I have 
watched you, and I feel that you are the proper 
people to say it to.” 

“‘T will listen to anything you wish to say.” 

“The storm has passed away.” 

“Tt is passing away.” 

“Ts it lighter ?” 

“Oh, much lighter !” 

* All ig dark to me. 


“T will go 


Are you there ?” 


Marian was much shocked to see that the old 
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dame looked with eyes that saw not upon her 
face. . 

“ Listen to me,” she added, ‘‘and lose not one 
word that I am about to tell you.” 

‘« Indeed, I will not.” 

“That child, Emmy, is my grandchild —my 


own poor daughter’s child. 
tive I have in all the world.” 
‘‘ Alas!” said Marian, 


She is the only rela- 


‘‘ Why do you say ‘alas!’ in such a tone of 
deep distress? Speak to me, girl, for you are but 
a girl !” 

“T cry alas! because I have a fear,” said . 
Marian,—‘“‘a fear that I understand your mean- 
ing before you utter it.” 

‘Go on!” said the old dame, sharply. ‘ What 
is it that you fear?” 

“You are leaving the young child you speak 
of without a friend or relative in the world, and I 
fear that it is to my care that you would commit 
her.’ : 

-The dying woman moaned. 

“Do not misunderstand me,’ added Marian. 
‘The fear has but one condition attached to it. 
We are so very poor that at present our means of 
existence extend not over the morrow.” 

“IT thought so!” said the old woman, sharply. 
““T watched you!” 

There was something almost vexatious in the 
iteration of the words ‘'I watched you,” on the 
part of the old woman; but that was not a time 
at which Marian, with all her kind and sympa- 
thetic feelings, was likely to take umbrage at a 
casual phrase. 

“If you know as much, then,” said Marian, 
“you must feel that we can but indifferently at 
present fulfil the trust you would impose upon 
us.” ‘ 

“Go on,’ said the old dame, breathing with 
still greater difficulty each moment. ‘'Go on; 
you have something more to say.” 

“Indeed, I have; and if I had not had that 
something more to say, I should not have spoken 
as Lhave. We will accept the trust you would 
repose in us, and, poor ag we are, we will do our 
best to fulfil it.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Pardon me,” said Marian. ‘Even at this 
moment, let me tell you I would not utter such 
words, unless they came from my heart.” 

The old woman was silent for a few minutes, 
during which she made convulsive’ efforts to keep 
the breath of life from wholly leaving her. There 
was a rigid look upon her features, and she moved 
one of her hands to and fro until she grasped the 
arm of Marian. ; 

“TI told youd watched you,” she said, suddenly, 
—I told you I watched you, and by -watching 
you Il knew you. You will-be kind to the child. 
She is nine years of age this day. She comes to 
you with just sufficient wealth as may be the value ; 
of the clothing she wears. Will you let medie in 
peace, with the knowledge that you accept this 
trust, and will do ycur best by her?” 

“I promise it,” said Marian. “In my own 
name, and in that of my husband, I promise it? 

‘And yet you are so poor?” 

“Indeed, and in truth, we are; but we are 
hopeful. My husband will procure employment, 
and your grandehild shall share with us that 
wkich we have to give her.” 
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A strange, gleaming smile came over the. 
features of the dying woman, 

*‘No,” she said, ‘‘this shall not be!” 

Marian found that her intellect was wandering, 
and she was about to add some further assurance 
to her promises, but the old woman clasped her 
so tightly by the arm, that she could not but feel 
it as an exhortation to listen rather than to speak. 

Marian was silent. 

The dying woman’s voice was husky and hollow, 
and each word was articulated with difticulty. 

‘‘ When I am gone,” she said—‘ which will be 
when I have said that which I have to say to you 
—you and your husband will find yourselves, with 
my grandchild, the sole occupants of this house. 
There has been a crime committed in it which 
even now weighs heavily upon my soul. I will 
make no confession: let that lie between me and 
a higher power. But at midnight, when the child 
sleeps, do you and -your husband raise the hearth- 
stone in the front room adjoining this. Beneath 
that stone you will find what I leave you for 
yourselves and for my grandchild Emmy. I watched 
you, and was right.” 

Marian thought at. the moment that this could 
be nothing but the raving of one on whom the 
hand of death pressed heavily. 

‘* Speak no more of that,” she said; “ but believe 
me that we will fulfil the sacred trust you repose 
in us to the utmost of our power.” 

“You do not believe. Beitso. But midnight 
will come, and my words will dwell in your ears. 
The hearth-stone is easily raised, and I shall be 
justified.” 

‘‘If it be so,” said Marian, gently, ‘we shall 
consider what is there is the fortune of your grand- 
child.” 

‘No, not wholly. My grandchild wants pro- 
tectors. It is to you I leave the wealth, with but 
the conditions that you replace to her in this world 
all the loving care that she has lost.” 

The rcom of death was meanly furnished. A 
wretched rushlight sent but a poor, flickering 
radiance around it, and at this moment faded 
away. vats 

Marian forgot that it was daylight, for the 
shutters of the apartment were closed, as though 
some strange whim had seized the dying woman 
that no ray of sunlight should be present at her 
dissolution. 

Marian started, then, to find herself in dark- 
ness; and stepping to the door, she flung it open. 

The storm had completely passed away; and 
through the window of the outer room there 
streamed a broad gleam of golden sunlight. 

A straggling ray of light fell upon the face, 
and Marian saw that it was the face of the dead. 

The little girl rashed towards her; but Marian 
hindered her from entering the apartment, and 
called out to her husband, * Allan, Allan; do you 
hear me?” 

Fearon ran down the little staircase; and, ata 
glance, he saw what had occurred. 

The child began to cry bitterly; but when 
Marian in a few brief words had informed Allan 
of the singular scene which had taken place between 
her and the dying woman, she turned her atten- 
tion to assuaging the gricf of the little Emmy; 
and, like the brief tempest of an April day, the 
grief of that young heart soon gave way to the 
careszes of a new friend. 
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Allan was perfectly incredulous with regard to 
the pretended treasure beneath the hearth-stone ; 
and, but that he shrunk from leaving Marian 
alone with the dead, he would have earried out 
his original intention of sallying forth and seeking 
employment. 

Marian, too, under the circumstances, felt that 
she must forego her expressed wish to seek an 
interview with her sister Annie at St. James's 
Palace, 

‘*We will both wait, then, my Marian,” said 
Allan, ‘‘until this midnight has passed away, 
and we have tested the truth of the strange reve- 
lation made to you by the dying womans, and 
which I cannot believe.” 

Marian’s incredulity upon the subject, although 
strong at first, had gradually given way as time 
advanced. It might be that mere familiarity 
with the idea made it even more credible to her; 
but certainly, by the time the evening was half 
expended, she begun to look upon finding a trea- 
sure beneath the hearth-stone of that old house as 
a fact which only needed a process for its fulfil- 
ment. 

The child was put to rest, and had been long in 
slumber, when Marian and Allan counted the 
strokes of midnight as they sounded upon some 
neighbouring church. 

It was almost a kind of superstition which made 
them wait until that hour which had been men- 
tioned by the dying woman herself as that at 
which she would wish the hearth-stone to be raised 
and the treasure found, which she so singularly 
bestowed upon utter strangers. 

But as she had herself said, she had watched 
them. . 

It might be that even in her last moments a 
preternatural sagacity and insight into character 
had enabled her to read in the countenances of 
Marian and Allan the honest sympathies and 
kindly charities that resided in their hearts. 


CHAPTER XCV. 


ALLAN AND MARIAN FIND A TREASURE —SIR 
HINCKTON MCYS WRITES TO THE REGENT, 


Wuat strange freaks Destiny was playing to 
those young souls which had joined themselves 
together to uphold and sustain each other in the 
great struggle of life! 

Could Allan and Marian have supposed it pos- 
sible that, so short a time before, they were 80 
situated as scarcely to believe that any accident 
in human life could secure them from much priva- 
tion and much misery, and yet that now, by a 
series of circumstances almost transcending be- 
lief, they occupied a home which had been aban- 
doned to them, and were promised some unknown 
amount of treasure which might lift them to com- 
petence. 

The little apartment, beneath the hearth of 
which Allan and Marian felt it their duty to look, 
was indeed of most unpromising aspect. 

Poverty seemed there to have exercised a long 
struggle with the desire to seem above its reach. 

The threadbare carpeting, the wretched sub- 
stitute for window-curtains, the crazy, ricketty 
furniture, held out indeed but little prospect of a 
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realization of the promises of the dying grand- 
mother of the little Emmy. 

‘‘Hold the light for me, Marian,” said Allan, 
“and I will soon discover if the old dame but 
dreamt, in her dying moments, of a treasure she 
wished to possess, or really pointed to the exist- 
ence of one.” 

The hearth-stone did not look as if it had been 
removed for many a long year, if indeed at all 
since the house was built; and Marian could not 
forbear a sigh as her hopes seemed to vanish into 
thin air. 

“Marian,” he said, “you have thought of this 
treasure until you wish for its existence.” 

“1 do wish for it, Allan; for it would save 
you from that encounter with the cold world 
which you would otherwise undertake to-mor- 
row.” 

“Then for your sake, Marian, I, too, will wish 
for it.” 

No. 46.—Dark Woman, 


Marian’s band trembled as she keld the light; 
and.amid the deep stillness of that house in which 
lay the dead, Allan worked at the hearth-stone, 
beneath which he now scarcely expected to find 
any realisation of the promises of the dying 
woman. 

The hearth-stone yielded in a few minutes to 
the exertions of Allan, but nothing appeared be- 
neath it save the impacted earth, which might 
be expected in the shallow foundations of such a 
house. 

‘“'Thore is nothing,” said Allan, 

“Be it so,” sighed Marian. “I, too, to-morrow, 
will seek to do what is possible towards our support. 
The burden shall not all-rest upon your heart, 
Allan—at least, I will do something to lighten the 
pressure upon us of the maintenance of that poor 
orphan child who sleeps so serenely beneath this 
roof.” 

Allan’s eyes were fixed upon the impacted earth, 
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and then he started, as he cried, ‘‘ Lower with the 
light, dear Marian! Cast its faint beams closer 
upon this spot.” 
‘“‘Ah! you see something !” 
“JY do; and yet 
“Allan, Allan, there is hope!” 
* Be not sanguine, Marian ; accident alone may 


i 


-have pier this piece of cord beneath the hearth- 


stone.” 

As Marian held the light down, it shone upon 
the cord that Allan mentioned, half embedded in 
the solid earth. 

The test of this cord being a thing of itself, or 
in connexion with some other substance, was short 
and easy. Allan grasped it in his fingers. 

It resisted. 

Allan looked up into the face of Marian with a 
smile. 

“You are not deceived, dearest,” he said ; ‘‘ there 
is a something here.” 

Martian held the candle lower still. 

Alian Fearon scooped out the solid compacted 


-earth from below the end of the cord, that evi- 


dently, by its existence, was buried deeply, or 
connected with some other substance which held it 
ed 

“ Here it is!” said Allan. 

The neck of a brown earthen jar appeared. 
The string was coiled around it, and nothing but 
the breaking of the cord, or the remoyal of the 
jar itself, could possibly release it. 

“'Phank heaven !” said Marian, faintly,— 

‘‘ thank heaven, for all our sakes !” 

Allan removed the jar from a deep hole in which 
it wasembedded. ‘The lid was tied tightly on, but 
he quickly opened it. 

* Gold!” he said. 

“Then it is, indeed, true, Allan a 

“ Behold, dear Marian! here is far more than 
enough for our own wants, and for those of your 


| young charge, for many and many a long day !” 
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Marian could not but feel well pleased at this 
opportune aid; but at the moment that Allan 
Fearon had turned out of the jar some of the 
gold pieces which it contained, there came a heavy 
knock at the door of the house. 

Allan and Marian started to their feet. 

Any one, to see them at that moment, might 
have fancied that they were about some act of 
guilt, and that the gold that. was at their feet 
might be the spoil of some crime. 

“‘ What is that ?” said Marian. 

The knock came again, heavy, sharp, and dis- 
tinct. 

“JT will go,” said Allan, —‘ I will go!” 

“No, no! Who knows? there may be danger. 
You may yet, my Allan, be dragged from me.” 

“My Marian, i do not think that you need fear 
on my account. The law has surely done its 
worst in inflicting suffering upon me.” 

Bang! came the knock a third time. 

“Take ‘the gold above-stairs, Marian,” said 
‘Be the eyes of the person who demands 
admittance here friendly or otherwise, it is as well 
that we keep our own secret.” 

Marian with difficulty carried the jar, for in 


_ good truth it was heavy with gold. 


She left the lower room with it, and then Allan 


- yeplaced the hearth-stone. 


He stamped it down with his feet. 
Then the knock came a fourth time, and with a 


savage energy that was enough to awaken the 
dead. 

There was no hall or passage to the’gmall house. 

The outer door opened at once into the very 
room beneath the hearth-stone of which the booty 
had been found. 

Allan called out aloud, ‘Who knocks ?—who 
knocks here, at such an hour of the night ?” 

There was no reply for a few seconds, and Allan 
began to think that whoever had so pertinaciously 
applied for admission, must, after that fourth 
knock, have gone away in despair. 

Bat such was not the case. 


Allan heard a strange noise ; and then, by the 


.| faint light that came through the window—for 


Marian had taken the candle with her—he saw 
come through one of the panels of the door some 
point of a glittering instrument. 

Whoever was without had lost faith in the door 
being opened, and was taking measures to try to 
force if. 

“ Hold !” cried Allan. - “Be you whom you 
may, I will fire, if you persist in attacking the 
door !” 

“Oh, indeed !” said a deep, rough voice ; ‘‘you 
have got barkers, have you ?” 

Allan had no pistols, but he had thought it as 
well to speak as though he possessed the means of 
such sudden mischief. . 

‘Tell me who you are, and what you want,” 
added Allan, ‘“‘ and there may then be no objection 
to opening the door to you ?” 

‘‘T want old Mrs. Ratcliffe.”  —~ 

“ As a friend 2?” 

*« Well, you may say so.” 

‘She is dead.” 

** Dead !, dead !” 

There was such a tone of consternation and 
sincerity about the tones in which the word was 
uttered by the man without the door, that Allan 
felt half inclined at once to admit him, without 
further parley. 

But it was the stranger who spoke again. 

“ Tell me, for the love of heaven,” he said, in 
tones of deep and genuine emotion, “how long 


- she has been dead, and what has become of a child 


—a little child ?” 
“A young girl ?” 
“Oh, yes, yes ! 

fant !” 

Infant?” said Allan, 

“Yes ; she was about two years of age, heaven 
bless her !” 

“ There is no such child here. ‘There is a young 
girl, who looks to be about nine or ten years of 
age, at least.” 

“Now, heaven help me for a fool!” said the 
voice. ‘I had forgotten that she would not 
always remain a child. It is seven long years 
since my shadow darkened this doorway.” 

“ Come in,” said Allan, as he opened the door, 

—‘ come in, and tell me what interest you have in 
the child you speak of.” 


A little creature—a mere in- 


Allan opened the door, and a powerful-looking. 
man, attired in a huge, rough overcoat, made his - 


appearance on the threshold. 
‘‘Marian,” cried Allan, 
dear ! There i is no danger 1? 
Marian appeared on the lowest of the little 
flight: of stairs that led to the upper floor, be the 
light in her hand. 


“a light—a light, 
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There was evidently some alarm on the coun- 
tenance of Marian. 

The strange, rough visitor looked from one to 
the other of them in a seeming perplexity, and 
then he gaid, “It seems to me as if I ought to 
know you both, but I don’t know how or where.” 

They both looked at him, and in the same way 
it seemed to Allan and Marian that they must 
have seen this rough-looking man on some former 
occasion. 

“Pell me,” he said, “if you have any com- 
passion, aby—any feeling Feeling! that’s an 
odd word for me to use! 
you, what has become of the little one ?” 

Marian was about to speak, but Allan gave her 
a warning gesture, and she was silent. 

“You cannot object,” said Allan, ‘to our 
having the caution to ask who it is that makes 
the inquiry, and for what purpose?” 

“ Well—I—will tell you. Perhaps you won't 
believe me, but I am the little one’s father!” 

‘‘ Her father?” exclaimed Marian. 

“ Give me the light,” said Allan. 

Fearon took the light, and stepped up close to 
the strange, rough map. He held the light to his 
face, and he saw two tears slowly coursing down 
his cheeks. 

“You are her father,” said Allan. 

The man nodded. 

‘‘ And you shall have all the information you 
seek of us.” 

‘¢T will seek her, if it be to go to the end of 
the world!” 

‘¢ You misunderstand me,” added Allan, “ There 
will be no journeying required. The child is in 
this house.” 

The strange, rough man clasped his hands to- 
gether and uttered a hoarse cry, 


‘“‘In this house—this actual house? My little |. 


one—my Emmy in this house ?” 

“+ Yes,” 

‘* Ah!” gaid Marian, ‘‘he knows her name! 
too, think that you are her father !” 

“T am—I am!” 

The rough stranger staggered to a chair, and 
sinking into it, he clasped his hands over his face, 
and as he rocked to and fro in a paroxysm of 
mournful recollection, he said, “‘I am her father— 
her guilty, unworthy father!’ 

“ Guilty ?” 

“Ay, guilty, for I murdered her mother !” 

“Good heaven |” 

“Not with these actual hands—not with a 
blow that took away life mercifully; but I left 
her to want—to starvation !” 

The remorseful man was silent, with the ex- 
ception of deep moans that came from his labour- 
ing breast. 

Marian and Allan knew not what to do. 


I, 


They 


looked inquiringly at each other and then at the 


sad and conscience-stricken man before them, and, 
in truth, they knew not what to say. 

After a time, then, he looked up, and in a 
gentle, soft voice, that no one could have sup- 
posed would come from so rough a specimen of 
humanity, he said; ‘‘May I see her? I will not 
speak to her, if you would rather I shonld not.” 

“You have a right,” said Allan Fearon, ‘to 
see your own child.” 

“ Yes,” said Marian, edie shall see her. 
ehe sleeps now.” 


But 


But tell me, I beg of |_ 
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— ‘Stop, stop! One moment!” said the rough 
man, “I forgot. Tell me, if you please, how it 
ig that she is in your charge, and hew long her 
grandmother has been dead.” 

“To answer your last question first,” said 
Allan—“ her grandmother has been dead about 
seven hours.” 

“ Seven hours only ?” 

‘‘ That is all; and she lies there.” 

Allan pointed towards the inner room. 

“ Flow strange that I should come here on such 
a day as this! And the little one?” 

‘She has been our care for the same period of 
time. Her grandmother solemnly implored my 
wife here to take charge of her.” 

“And you did? You meant to do so ?” 

“We did.” 

‘t Heaven bless you both !” 

‘Let us tell you all,’ added Allan, ‘We 
would have taken all the care we could of the 
helpless little one, who was said by her dying 
grandmother not to have a friend or relation in 
‘all the world, much less one so near as a father.” 

‘* She had cause to think me dead.” 

“We then, in our poverty, would have done 
our best to fulfil the obligation cast upon us, but 
it is proper that we should inform you that we 
have been placed in possession of money which 
will make that task easy.” 

“Money? What money ?” 

“The grandmother of the little one informed 
us where she had hidden a large sum.” 

“Ah! Five hundred pounds?” 

“We know not yet.” 

“T see it all now. Seven years ago I left the 
child with Mrs. Ratcliffe. A sum of five hundred 
pounds was placed in an earthen jar, which I left 
with her for her support and that of the child.” 

“We, by her directions, found gold, probably to 
that amount, in an earthen jar.” — 

‘Then Mrs. Ratcliffe has preserved that money 
for my little one.” 

‘You are, no doubt, entitled to it,” added 
Allan; “and we are not the people to dispute your 
claim.” 

‘You would let me take that money?” 

“Of course we would.” 

“It is not ours,” said Marian. 

“We will see about that,” said the rough 
stranger. ‘'Madam, will you let me look upon 
the face of my child? I will not awaken her.” 

_“* With pleasure,” said Marian. ‘She lies 
above here; and she is indeed fair and gentle to 
look upon.” 

“Fair and gentle!” sighed the rough man. 
‘‘ Yes, she should be fair and gentle !” 


With tottering steps, the man followed Marian,. 


and- Allan, after carefully closing the door, like- 
wise ascended the stairs. 

The child was sleeping so peacefully and inno- 
cently, that it would have been asin to awaken 
her. 

The coarse, rough stranger shook like a leaf in 
autumn, and the tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he gazed upon the face of the slumbering girl. 

He clasped his throat with his hands, and it was 
in half choking accents that he said, “ If—if-——I 
dared—oh, heaven, if Ionly dared to kiss her !” 

The sob which followed thess words was so 
heartrending, that Marian was deeply touched by 
it. All her woman’s gentle nature rose up in 
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favour of that poor father, who, whatever might 
have been his crimes or sufferings, cherished such 
abundant affection for his child. 

“You shall kiss her,” said Marian, 

“‘ No—oh, no!” 

“Yes—I say you shall !” 

“It is too much mercy ! 
too much!” 

‘“t Nay, do not say so.” 

““T—I dare not—I dare not !” 

Shuddering and trembling, the unhappy man 
made his way to the door of the room, and then, 
after one last and long look at the fair face of the 
slumbering girl, he tottered down the stairs. 

Marian and Allan followed him. 

He spoke hoarsely. 

“Keep the money,” he said. ‘J did not ex- 
pect to find in this house a single farthing of it. 
Keep it—keep it for yourselves, and for the little 
one. Farewell! it may be that we shall meet 
again.” 

He moved towards the door. 

**Qne moment!” said Allan Fearon. 


Heaven, no! It is 


“ Before 


you go, at least tell us by what name we shall 
~ think of you.” 


“T have no name. Farewell!” 

He dashed the door open, and left the house. 

The rain, which had now set in fiercely and in 
squally gusts, found its way on to the floor of the 
little room; while Allan and Marian looked at 
each other in surprise and amazement at the strange 
events of that day ard night. 


— 


CHAPTER XCVL. 


A MEETING AND A CONSULTATION AT BUCKING- 
HAM HOUSE. 


A RATHER strangely assorted party was assembled 
in the Painted Chamber of Buckingham House on 
that eventful evening, when Allan Fearon and 
Marian were making such great changes in their 
fortune and position at the little dwelling by the 
banks of the Thames. 

There were present her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, the Lady Arabella Gordon, 
niece to the Duchess, the Marchioness of Sunning- 
ham, and Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Adverse interests and feslings brought these 
people together, who, individually, probably had a 
great detestation of each other. 

The Princess of Wales could not but be aware 
of the kind of intimacy which the Marchioness of 
‘Sunningbam had enjoyed at the Palace, and it was 
not exactly in human nature, or certainly in her 
nature, which was remarkable for its jealousy, 
that she should feel any attraction to such a per- 
Bon. 

It was not likely, either, that the Marcbioness 
of Sunningham should be very desirous of healing 
the breach between the Prince of Wales and his 
wife. 

Sir Hinckton Moys only sought to make use of 
“all these women,” as he called them, for hisown 
purposes. 

He had three objects. 

. The one was the disgrace of Annie, Countess de 
Blonde. 
Another was the destruction of Allan Fearon. 


The third was his own restoration to the com- 
forts and emoluments of place, as favourite plea~ 
sure-caterer to the Regent. 

The Lady Arabella Gordon was simply one of 
the political party, who sought power and place 
through advocating the popular cause of the 
Princess of Wales. 

The Princess had been greatly irritated at her 
reception by her daughter at Carlton House, and 
she was certainly much embittered against the 
Prince and his party, since that visit to St. 
James’s, under the auspices of the Dark Woman. 

Hence, the Whig party found her a much 
more easy tool than they had done before, 

Hence, Lady Sunningham found her much more 
ready to aid her in her projects. 

And hence, Sir Hinckton Moys fancied that he 
was a step or two nearer to the accomplishment of 
his designs. 

Lady Sunningham was speaking to the Prin- 
cess. 

‘‘Madam,” she said, “you will not fail to 
perceive that, one by one, those persons who have 
any real feeling fall off from ‘the service of the 
Regent, and are desirous of paying their respects 
to you.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys felt that these words were 
intended to refer to him, and he made a low bow 
accordingly. 

“This gentleman, your Royal Highness is 
aware,” added Lady Sunningham, “enjoyed all 
the confidence of the Regent.” 

“T have heard as mucb.” 

“‘T may say,” spoke Sir Hinckton Moys, in a 
voice of great suavity, ‘‘ that the Regent trusted 
me in all things, both domestic and political.” 

“Therefore,” added Lady Sunningham, “a 
more valuable ally than Sir Hinckton Moys could 
not possibly be found.” 

There was a slightly contracted look about the 
brow of the Princess of Wales. Perhaps she had 
some slight doubt about the value of an ally who 
was willing to betray his former master in all 
things, both domestic and political. 

But she did not express the doubt. 

“T am most desirous,” added Sir Hinckton 
Moys, ‘‘to be useful to so ‘illustrious a princess 
as the Princess of Wales, who, I am well aware, 
has suffered so many cruel wrongs.” 

‘‘ Alas! I have, indeed,” said the Princess of 
Wales. . 

There can be no doubt whatever but that the 
Princess of Wales really, throughout the whole of 
the disastrous transactions in which she was con- 
cerned, thought herself a deeply injured indi- 
vidual. 

‘“‘Of your sincerity, Sir Hinckton Moys,” said 
the Marchioness of Sunningham, “there can be 
no doubt.” 

‘“T trust not,” added Sir Hinckton Moys, with 
the most unblushing effrontery—“ I trust not; for 
I have left the service of the Regent at a time 
when he would most gladly have retained me, and 
when he would have given me almost any post 
in his power, provided I would only have re- 
mained.” 

“ You hear, Princess?” said the Marchioness. 

“JT do, and am much obliged to Sir Hinckton 
Moys.” 

The disgraced courtier bowed low. 

“And now, madam,” he said, “I have one 
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thing to tell you, which should engage your most 
serious attention.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“It is comprised in a name, because one-half 
the persecutions you endure are caused and sug- 
gested by the person bearing that name.’ 

‘* What name?” 

“The Countess de Blonde.” » 

“ Alas! alas! I have seen her.” 

“Then your Royal Highness has seen your 
worst foe—your most implacable enemy.” 

‘She is very beautiful.” 

‘* All the worse,” said the Marchioness,—“ al- 
though, for my part, I cannot see it; and how 
any men of judgment can be enchanted by mere 
children like that, who ought not to be out of the 
nursery, is to me a wonder.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys smiled faintly. 

“Tt would be equally a wonder,” he said, “if 
such a mere girl as this Countess de Blonde had 
not some fancy of her own which she much prefers 
to the Regent.” 

“ Ah!” said the Princess, ‘is it so ” 

The Marchioness nodded. 

‘“‘ It is so,” added Sir Hinckton Moys. 

‘Then we shall easily be able to ruin her.” 

‘“ Masily. I hope so, at least.” 

“‘ And she is my enemy ?” 

‘*So much so, your Royal Highness, that I 
know for a certainty—and who has been in a 
better position to know than 1?—that all the 
suggestions for your more active persecution and 
annoyance, have of late come from the Countess 
de Blonde.” 

“Grant me patience, Sir Hinckton,” cried the 
Marchioness of Sunningham; 
creature the Countess de Blonde!” 

“You are right, Marchioness; I ought not to 
name her so. Her real name is Annie Gray.” 

‘‘And her position that ef a common work- 
girl,” added the Marchioness, with bitterness. 

“‘TIs it possible,” cried the Princess of Wales, 
“that the Regent could stoop so low?” 

‘* Ah, madam, great personages, in the indul- 
gence of their capricious fancies, do not calculate 
how low they stoop.” 

A faint flush came over the face of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and after a few moments’ pause, she 
said, ‘‘ What can be done with this person ?” 

“She must be displaced,” said the Marchioness. 

“ Decidedly,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. 

* But how?” 

“By your Royal Highness’s assistance.” 

“My assistance ?” . 

“Yes. If your Royal Highness will only con- 
sent to see the young man who is her real lover, 
and whom she is attached to, much may be done.” 

‘“‘ But what can J say to him?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys exchanged a glance with 
the Marchioness, and then said, 


and if your Royal Highness will only see him, 


-and urge him to take away from the Regent the 


girl to whom, probably, he is .attached, and offer 
to him your support and protection, he will no 
doubt consent to try to do so; and if she, the 
Countess de Blonde, should prefer remaining with 
the Regent, one blow will, at all events, be struck 
at her heart, in dissevering her from her real 
lover.” 


“do not call the 


“T will explain | 
to your Royal Highness what i mean. This young | 
man to whom I allude is named Allan Fearon, | 


} 
‘ 
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“T think I see.” 

“ You will be sure to see, madam. At present, 
his interests are associated with hers, because he — 
waits until, with a large fortune acquired by the 
plunder of the Regent during her term of partner- 
ship in the Palace, this Annie Gray will come to 
him, and enjoy it in his company.” 

“ To be sure!” said the Marchioness. 

‘‘You are aware, madam,” added Sir Hinckton, 
“or you may very well guess, that the female 
favourite of the Regent has opportunities of en- 
riching herself which she is not likely to neg- 
lect.” 

The Marchioness of Sunningham looked with a 
slightly-heightened colour up at the ceiling. 

“Then you think,” said the Princess, ‘“ that 
this young man may be induced to separate his 
interests from those of the Regert’s favourite ?” 

‘“ Most assuredly, madam, if you will but see 
him. He has a strange vanity about him, that 
would render him your slave, if you will but gra- 
ciously treat him courteously. The Regent knows 
of his existence, and looks upon him with con- 
tempt as well as with jealousy.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the Marchioness. ‘And no sooner 
will the Regent be aware that he has had an in- 
terview with you, than that jealousy will be more 
than ever inflamed, and the whole consequences 
will fall on the head of the mock Countess de 
Blonde.” 

“Be it so. I will see him.” 

“You decide wisely.” : 

“But I know not what to say to him when I 
do see him.” rd 

“Urge him, madam,” replied Sir Hinckton 
Moys, ‘to insist upon the Countess de Blonde 
leaving the Regent, and promise him a place in 
your household.” 

“T will.” 

‘‘Tt is well settled.” 

‘And now,” said the Princess of Wales, “I. 
want you all to advise me.” . 

‘‘ With pleasure, madam.” 

‘You are aware that my two chief councillors 
were Alderman Dood and that Scotch advocate, 
Henry Dooem.” 

Sir Hinckton bowed. 

“Thay both advise me, the moment the death 
of the King shall take place, to go into the most 
public of the streets, and show myself to the people 
as Queen of England, so as to raise the whole of 
London in my favour, and, on the strength of the 
mob, cause myself to be carried to St. James's. 
Alderman Dood then is to be raised to the peerage, 
and Councillor Dooem is to be promised the Chan- 
cellorship. The King is to feel so overawed by 
the loud ‘expression of popular opinion, that he 
will yield to its influence, and all proceedings 
against me will fail.” 

“Capital!” said Sir Hinckton Moys, as he with 
difficulty concealed a sneer that curled his lips. 

“You think the plan a good one?” 

“ Excellent !” 

“And the old King’s life is not worth a day’s 
purchase, they tell me.” 

‘Not an hour's,” said Lady Sunningham. 

“To be sure, there are the troops,” said Sir 
Hinckton. 

“Oh!” added the Princess of Wales, ‘* Coun~ 
cillor Dooem Bays that they may be tampered 
with.” 
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“Indeed !” 

“Yes. He says that everybody may be bought 
and sold with money enough.” 

“No doubt,” lJanghed Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“Will your Royal Highness, then, sign an order 
to this young man, Allan Fearon, to wait on 
you ?” 

__ “ As you please.” 
- Sir Hinckton Moys drew writing materials to- 
wards him, and wrote:— 


“ Buckingham House, 
“Mr, ALLAN FEARON,— 
“Please to wait on me on the morrow after 
receipt of this.” 


Sir Hinckton Moys placed a pen in the hand of 
the Princess, who signed the paper. 

It was not until he had left Buckingham House 
that Sir Hinckton Moys added, in a space he had 
taken care to have left above the Princess's sig- 
nature, the words :— 


“T fully expect, by your assistance, and that of 
your inamorata, the Countess de Blonde, to put 
the Prince in a great difficulty. Come just as 
usual, but see the fair Countess first, as she may 
have some message to send.” 


The procuring of this letter was almost the sole 
and whole object of Sir Hinckton Moys and the 
Marchioness of Sunningham at this interview. 

By its aid they expected to achieve the ruin of 
the Countess de Blonde, and, possibly, the destruc- 
tion of Allan Fearon likewise. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was, however, playing a 
atill deeper game than the Marchioness of Sun- 
ningham. 

He wanted to restore himself td the favour of 
the Regent over the bodies, so to speak, of Allan 
Fearon and of the gay Countess de Blonde. 

In the privacy of his own chambers in the 


street off St. James’s Street, he indited the fol- 


lowing letter to the Regent :— 


“ London. 
‘May it please your Royal Highness,— 

“T secure this letter with a seal which your 
Royal Highness was pleased to give me one fine 
day on St. George’s Terrace, Windsor, in order 
that when I should have the pleasure of commu- 
nicating with your Royal Highness on matters 
strictly personal to you, the letter should reach 
you direct and with as little delay as possible. 

“ When your Royal Highness, in consequence 
of a series of the most artful insinuations and 
well-planned surprises, was pleased to order my 
departure from St. James’s Palace, I locked upon 
it as some intimation that I had not entirely lost 
your confidence, since you did not order me to 
return to you that seal. 

“Your Royal Highness will, therefore, I am 
sure, pardon me if I make use of it now for the 


purpose of ensuring that this communication | 


should reach your eyes, and your eyes alone. 

‘“‘T have served your Royal Highness faithfully 
in many delicate and intricate circumstances. 

“T cannot deny that, such being the case, I 
departed from St. James’s Palace on the occasion 
alluded to with irritation and anger at my heart. 

“ A night’s rest sufficed to quench those feel- 
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ings, and I remembered instead how long I had 
enjoyed your Royal Highness’s confidence — 
how many things I knew that no one but myself 


and your Royal Highness knew—and I made a 


resolution. 

“That resolution was, that although banished 
from your Royal Highness’s presence—although 
deprived of my emoluments, position, and pros- 
pects at the Court of St. James’s, I would still 
be your humble and devoted servant. 

“Chance quickly placed in my way a mode 
by which I might serve you, at the same time 
that it placed\in my hands the most startling 
evidence in regard to the manner in which your 
Royal Highness is deceived in those in whom you 
at present place your trust. 

“The story of a courtier’s disgrace flies upon 
the wings of the wind, and that wind seems to 
have the peculiarity of blowing from every quar- 
ter of the compass at once, inasmuch as the in- 
telligence reaches all people, and is commented 
upon as ‘a piece of news at one and the same time 
by every person interested, 

“Tt was yet but four-and-twenty hours that I 
had been deprived of your Royal Highness’s favour, 
when an emissary from Buckingham House waited 
upon me. 

“ Brilliant offers were made to me, coupled with 
but one condition. 

‘“‘That condition was that I should betray your 
Royal Highness’s secrets, and join that party 
which’is alike hostile to your government and to 
your domestic peace. 

“Tt was upon the threshold of my lips to re- 
turn such an answer as would have prevented me 
being of further use to your Royal Highness; but 
I have habits of reflection. A residence in Courts 
teaches one thing if it teaches no other. 

“Think twice before speaking, thrice before 
acting. 

‘“‘T thought twice, and then, as I state to your 
Royal Highness, I made a resolution. 

‘‘That resolution was to go into your enemy’s 
camp, not as their friend and ally, but in order 
that I might retort their own treachery upon 


them by supplying you with information of their ' 


movements. 
‘‘T have been to Buckingham House. 


“T have had an interview with the Princess of | 


Wales and some of her advisers. I am, go to 
speak, sworn of her privy council, but. I have 
communicated nothing to her or to them which 
they were not fully advised of before, while I 
have acquired certain information which will be 
exceedingly interesting to your Royal Highness, 

“That information is both domestic and poli- 
tical. ; 

‘‘'To begin with the latter, it is intended that 
on the demise of the Crown, and your Royal 
Highness’s consequent succession, an attempt 
should be made to produce a riot in London in 
favour of the Princess of Wales, on so large a 
scale, that it will carry all before it. 

“The troops around your Royal Highness were 
to be tampered with; and, in fact, by downright 
force your Royal Highness was to be thrown into 
the painful position of being compelled to suc- 
cumb to popular violence. 

“ Such is the political programme, 

“The domestic one rather astonished me. 

‘“‘T discovered that the young man named Allan 
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Fearon, so recently rescued from death by your 
Royal Highness’ clemency, was and is neither 
more nor less than a spy in the employment of 
Buckingham House. He-has interviews with the 
Princess of Wales, to whom he carries intelligence 
from St. James‘s Palace. 

“That intelligence is procured through the 
means of his chére amie, the Countess de Blonde. 

‘‘T am quite sure, when your Highness reads 
thus far, you will be angry and excited, and pro- 
bably you will disbelieve me, and possibly you 
may carry this letter in your hand and challenge 
the Countess de Blonde to disprove its state- 
ments. : 

“T beg your Royal Highness to do no such 
thing. 

“Put me to the proof of what I have stated. 
If I fail in that proof, banish me with disgrace 
from your kingdom, as well as from your presence, 
and deprive me even of the means of ever commu- 
nicating directly with your Royal Highness. 

“Tf I succeed in the proof, your own sense of 
dignity, and regard for your position, will teach 
you how to act without any suggestion from 

“Your Royal Highness’s 
“Most obedient, humble servant, 
“ Hinckton Moys.” 


When Sir Hinckton Moys had finished this 
letter, he re-read it with the satisfaction and the 
smile of a fiend. . > 

“T have set my life upon this cast,” he said, 
“and stand the hazard of the die!” 

The letter was despatched to the Regent. 


ee 


CHAPTER XCVII. 


ALLAN FEARON UNCONSCIOUSLY PLAYS INTO THE 
HANDS OF HIS ENEMIES, 


Ir it were a quality of mind of the Dark Woman 
to attempt to attain her ends by tortuous means 
‘and mysterious devices, it certainly was the cha- 


_ racteristic of Allan Fearon to proceed by, the most 


straightforward paths towards his simpler objects. 

No sooner, then, had he been assured by the so- 
called Countess d Umbra that he was the son of 
the Regent, than a kind of necessity for an inter- 
view with his presumed father came across his 
mind, . ie 
But if, for the sake of such an interview, and 
the apparent justice between himself and the 
Prince of Wales, he desired that meeting, how 
much more did he wish for it since he had heard 
from Sixteen-stringed Jack those particulars re- 
specting his alleged mother, which, while identi- 
fying her with the notorious Dark Woman, filled 
his imagination with terror and regret. 

He seemed to see her trembling upon a precipice, 
which the events of her past life had dug for her 
destruction, 

Covered by the thin and flimsy disguise which 
for the present hid her identity from the eyes of 
justice, he saw her each moment surrounded by a 
thousand dangers. a 

At first, it was for his own sake that. he wished 
to see the Regent, that he might know his father, 
aod the Regent might know his son; but now it 
Was for the sake of that mother, who, whatever 
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might be her faults, her failings, or her crimes» 
Allan trembled to think was obnoxious to the arm 
of justice. 

‘Therefore was it that he resolved in losing no 
time whatever in availing himself of the good 
offices of the Countess de Blonde to procure for 
him an interview with the Regent. 

And, upon reflection, the Dark Woman herself 
was not unwilling that that interview should take 
place. She was willing to test if the Regent had 
still a heart which could be touched by the pre- 
sence of his son. 

She believed in her own skill and ability to be 
present at that interview, for she scarcely con- 
ceived it possible that Allan would undertake it 
without her cognizance. 

But in that she was mistaken; for as it was 
epecially on her account that Fearon wished to see 
the Regent, so most specially did he desire that 
the interview should be between them alone. 

On the morning after the singular midnight ad- 
venture, which had placed Allan and Marian ia 
the possession of such ample funds, they held a 
consultation together in regard to the best mode of 
proceeding. 

The end of that congultation was that Marian 
wrote a note to her sister, in which she begged her 
to see Allan, since he had something to say to her 
of most serious import. 

Armed with this missive, which he thought 
would procure him admittance to the Countess de 
Blonde, Fearon repaired to St. James's Palace. 


Marian had given him ample instructions, so 


that he had no difficulty in making his way to 
that particular court-yard where was the door that 
more immediately conducted to the apartments in 
the occupation of the favourite of the Regent. 

And so precise had been Allan’s instructions from 
Marian, that he soon stood on that same threshold 
where she had been conducted by the kind-hearted 
wife of the Yeoman of the Guard, who had so 
greatly assisted her when she sought a pardon for 
Allan. 

Fearon was not much used to the ways of 
Courts, for although he had certainly visited the 
Palace before, it bad oaly been as the accredited 
agent of Mr. Webber, the gold-lace manufac- 
turer. : 

But the young man went in his usual simple, 
straightforward manner to work, and was more 
likely to overcome obstacles by such means than 
as though he had plotted and planned for hours. 

Allan knocked quietly, but energetically, at the 
door, which might or might not admit him to the 
interior of St. James's Palace. 

There was a promptitude in the door being 
opened which startled Allan at the moment, but it 
arose from the fact of one of the attendants of the 
Countess de Blonde being upon the point of issuing 
from it. 

This young woman looked with surprise at 
Allan, as she did not recognise him as an attendant 
or an official of the establishment. 


Her surprise was not decreased when he held — 


out the letter, saying, with his usual courteous 
manner and tone, ‘‘ Can this be conveyed speedily 
to the Countess de Blonde ?” 

“A letter to the Countess 2” 

* As you perceive,” smiled Allan, gently, “E 
shall be much beholden to you if you can put mo 
in the way of getting it delivered to her.” 
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* But I’m afraid letters to the Countess, and 
from a handsome—that is to say, from a young 
man, might not be approved by the Prince.” 

“ This is not a love-letter,” said Allan. 

“Oh!” said the waiting-maid, in a tone which 
at once conveyed the impression that the interest 
she had taken in the matter was considerably 
reduced. 

“ There is no secret,” added Allan. ‘The letter 
is from the sister of the Countess de Blonde.” 

“ Only her sister ?” 

“That is all.” 

“ And you?” 

“T am her sister’s husband.” 

The waiting-maid looked anything but pleased. 


“There was something so quiet and gentle about 


Allan, that even a flirtation seemed out of the 
question; and yet those speaking eyes of his, and 
gentle voice, had passed the fragile barriers be- 
tween him and the heart of the waiting-maid. 

‘¢ Shall I be beholden to your kindness,” added 
Allan, “to put me in the way of delivering the 
letter to the Countess ?” 

* Yourself, do you mean?’ 

‘¢T would rather deliver it myself.” 

““ Why, there’s a guard-room to pass through, 
with some of the Yeomen always on duty; but if 
you don’t mind waiting, I will take the letter to 
the Conntess—that is to say, if it requires an an- 
swer; and if you will step inside with me, you 
can wait in the little hall—but the Yeomen will 
not let you pass through their guard-room.” 

“« T-will accompany you with pleasure,” 

“t How jealous Peter Bolt will be!” 

“Th?” said Allan. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing!” 

Allan’s sense of hearing was acute, and he said, 
with a smile, ‘‘Oblige me by not making Peter 
Bolt jealous, for indeed I come here on a very 
serious errand.” 

The heedless girl only laughed; and, having 
shown Allan into the “little hall,” as it was 
called, which was a sort of vestibule to the small 
guard-room, where a couple of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, in their antique costumes, were playing at 
dominoes, she tripped up a staircase, and disap- 
peared with Marian’s letter. 

There was a considerable accession of respect in 
the manner of the girl when she returned and in- 
formed Allan that the Countess de Blonde would 
see him; although, she added, the Countess said, 
if it was only to thank her, she was already sufii- 
ciently rewarded for what she had done. 

Allan quite understood the meaning of this 
message, and he said, with emotion, “I have 
certainly much cause to thank the Countess de 
Blonde, and I will do so; but that was not my 
object in visiting her this morning.” 

‘* You will follow me, then,” said the girl; but 
there was an evident confusion in her manner 
which did not escape the eyes of Allan Fearon. 

He saw her show a small slip of paper to the 
two Yeomen of the Guard, and he heard one of 
them say, “Very well, but we ought to keep 
it.” 

The girl said something in reply, but the Yeo- 
man shook his head and put the slip of paper in 
his pocket. r 

‘Pass on,” he said to Allan. ‘You can ac- 
company this young woman.” : 

Allan ascended the staircase, ani in another 
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moment was in that Titian Gallery which has been 
so often mentioned to the reader. , 

‘You have nothing to do but to go straight on,” 
she said, ‘‘ and you will meet somebody.” 

‘‘Many thanks,” said Allan, who did not doubt 
for a moment but that the ‘‘ somebody” would be 
the Countess de Blonde. 

Allan was much annoyed, however, to see a tall 
sinister-looking man advancing towards him, who, 
with a smile of mock courtesy, said, ‘‘I under- 
stand, sir, you wish to see the Countess de 
Blonde ?” 

“ Such is my errand here.” 

“The Countess will feel pleased if you will 
communicate to me the object of your errand.” 

“Phat, sir, is for the Countess’s ear alone.” 

“Then I am afraid : 

“Indeed, sir!” interrupted Allan. ‘Then ig 
the Countess de Blonde a state prisoner in St. 
James's Palace ?” 

Another footstep sounded in the Titian Gal- 
lery at this moment, and, in a hurried manner, 
Willes, the Regent’s valet, made his appearance, 
while the Countess’s attendant, who had evidently 
held some communication with Willes, opened a 


& 


door a considerable distance: off, through which — 


she disappeared, closing it again with a sharp 
report. : 

“Sir,” said Willes, as he touched Allan on the 
arm, ‘‘ your presence here is so inopportune—so 
very—what shall I say ?—~dangerous, if you will 
have it so, that I beg of you to retire. His 
Highness the Regent will be in the gallery in ten 
minutes.” 

“The Regent ?” cried Allan. 
gallery ?” 

“T assure you of it.” 

“Thanks for the assurance! It is a piece of 
good forture I scarcely looked for.” Z 

“Good fortune!” exclaimed Willes. ‘' You 
know not what you say. Your name is Fearon, 
is it not ?” 

‘Lbs. 

“Then, Colonel Hanger, join with me in per- 
suading this gentleman to go.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said Colonel Hanger, who was the tall, 


“Here, in this 


sinister-looking personage who had accosted Allan, © 


and who now filled the post vacated by Sir Hinck- 
ton Moya. 

“The Regent will be irritated,” added Willes. 
‘‘The Countess de Blonde will be in fresh diffi- 
culty, and we shall all be accused of I know not 
what.” 

‘‘ But,” said Allan, ‘ what can irritate the Re- 
gent at me?” 

“Do not ask, but go at once.” 

“Oh!” said Colonel Hanger, “I begin to re- 
collect. You had better go, sir; and as Willes 
and myself are most excellent friends of the 
Countess de Blonde, his Highness need not be 
irritated on the subject.” 

A door at this moment was flung open so close 
behind Willes, that he had to give rather a ludi- 
crous leap to get out of the way of it. j 

‘© What is all this?” said Annie, appearing at 
the opening. ‘ What is this contention about ?” 

“Fair Countess,” said Colonel Hanger, with a 
bow. - 

“Rabbish!” said Annie. ‘Keep your fine 
speeches to yourself; they are lost upon ms. Allan 


Fearon, what do you want tosay tome? What | a 
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does Marian mean by sending you to me? Is she 
sick, in danger, or in want? You shake your 
head. 
tell you the air of St. James’s is not healthy 
for you. You have enemies, Allan, here and 
elsewhere. You -want to thank me; I am thanked. 
Go your ways. Heaven bless you and Marian 
both, and forget that you ever knew Annie 
Gray.” 

«Annie Gray will never be forgotten by those 
who love her,” said Allan. 

Oh, oh!” ejaculated Colonel Hanger. 

“He will destroy himself,” said Willes. 

“And what’s that to both of you?” said Annie, 
with startling abruptress. ‘I like people to love 
me. They shall love me, too! Not two frights 
like you! I don’t mean either of you. Come 
this way, Allan, if you have really something to 
say to me.” 

Allan gladly obeyed her; and in another mo- 
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ment Annie led him through the doorway, which 


she closed ia the faces of Colonel Hanger and 
No? Then why do you comehere? I, Willes. 


‘‘ Wilful !” said Hanger. 

‘‘ Most imprudent!” exclaimed Willes. 

“The very man, my dear Willes, of whom the 
Regent was a little jealous!” 

‘My dear sir, we must save her, because 

“Because what ?” 

_ “ We have already gained a great deal through 
the favour and influence of the Countess de 
Blonde, and shall gain a great deal more by her 
continuance in favour.” 

“That is true.” ic 


” 


“Then, my dear sir, you will say nothing 

“T am dumb.” 

Colonel Hanger left the Titian Gallery, and 
Willes watched him carefully as far as he could 
see him. 

“He will betray ber,” he said, “and there will 
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be mischief. Can it be that she really cares for 
this young man, and that I have been as blind 
as a bat all this while to all that is passing 
around me? Never mind; if it be so, it is all the 
better for me, Sir Thomas Willes. I will stick 
by her, because—because I know it is to my in- 
terest so to do.” 

Wiltes lingered for five minutes in the gallery 
with his senses all on the stretch. 

Then faintly he heard, as if coming from a 
distance, a familiar cry in the Palace of St. 
James's 

“Way for the Regent—way for the Regent!” 

“He is coming!” said Willes. ‘! Morning 
prayers are over! He is coming |” 

Willes turned and tapped sharply at the door 
leading into the Countess de Blonde’s apart- 
ments. 

Allan Fearon iad been full ten minutes in that 
beautiful boudoir of the fair Countess. 

Annie bad flung herself into a chair, and 
partly shaded her eyes with her hand, as she 
said, “ Well, Allan, you see me again—your old 
acquaintance, Annie Gray. I don’t know if it 
be cruel or kind for you to come here.” 

“IT do not mean to be cruel, Annie.” 

"Ts Marian happy ?” 

“I strive to make her so.” 

Annie sighed deeply. 

“Are you happy?” said Allan, gently. 

“You must not ask me that. What brings 
you here? You have an errand. Speak it at 
once, for we may never meet again!” 

‘Strange circumstances, Annie, which almost 
transcend belief, hayes made it the first wish of 
my heart that I should have an interview with 
the Regent.” 

a3 You 2” 

“Even I!” 

-“ You an interview with the Regent? Stop—I 
guess-—-I more than guess—-I know! Marian 
loves me dearly, and you, because you love Marian, 
haye—what shall I call it ?—a reflected affection 
for me; and between you both, you fancy, by some 
appeal to the Regent, you will save me from the 
bitter, bitter fruits of the life I lead. When I no 
longer please his fancy—when another face, an- 
other form crosses the imagination of the fickle 
lover—you fancy that I shall be spurned, and left 
to the wide world a helpless, hopeless creature!” 

“No, Annie; that you can never be. While 
Marian and I have a home, you shall ever be wel- 
come toit. But no appeal of the kind you fancy 
is intended to the Regent. A.strange tale has 
been told me, and I seek its verification from his 
own lips. In a word, can you, Annie, procure me 
an interview with the Prince of Wales?” 

‘Perhaps, if I knew 4 

‘Knew what, Annie?” 

“What you wished to say.” 

Allan was silent for a moment. 

‘*‘ Keep your secret,” added Annie. 


“ Only tell 


‘me one thing. I have chosen my own fate—my 


own course in life—and I wish no friends of mine 
to heap useless reproaches on the head of him who 
is now my destiny.” 

“ Neither is that my object,” said Allan sadly. 

“Then let me tell you another thing. The 
Regent is jealous of you.” . ; 

“Of me? Oh, heaven !” 

“ Yes; he ascribes my interest in you, and the 
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exertions I made to save your life, to personal in- 


terest in you. He will not listen to the fact that 
you are my. sister’ husband; and even now, by 
seeing you, I risk the raising of a storm it may be 
difficult to quell.” 

YT will quell it, Annie, in five minutes’ conver- 
sation with the Regent. Tell me, I implore you, 
when and where I can see him?” 

Annie reflected. 

“To-night, at half-past nine o’clock, you must 
meet Willes, the Regent’s valet.” 

“Ah, ne, I fear not! Willes has already re- 
fused, and escaped a most imperious command to 
that effect.” : 

“You confuse me,” said Annie, “Stay, I hava 

You are a Turkey shawl merchant.” 

‘A what ?” 

“A dealer in Turkish and Indian shawls. Here, 
take these, and these—this scarf from Delhi—these 
Cashmere wrappers from Persia, Bring them with 
you at the hour I have mentioned, and demand to 
see me. I will then take care that you bave your 
interview with the Regent, for I can see the wish 
to have it sits very near your heart, indeed.” 

Annie, in her careless, hasty way, dragged out 
from a beautiful cabinet that was in the room some 
costly fabrics, in the shape of shawls and searfs, 
and flung them into the arms of Allan. 

“You should see the Regent now,” she said, 
‘but be will not be five minutes longer in the 
Palace; and besides, I wish to speak to him first, 
to clear his mind of that absurd jealousy of you, 
which otherwise will make him meet you with 
suspicion. Remember, half-past nine to-night!” 

“TJ will!” 

‘Indeed !” said a voice, as the door was dashed 
open. ‘And has it really come to this? Ob, Coun- 
tess! Countess!” 

“The Regent!” said Annie. 

The Prince of Wales stood on the threshold of 
the door, trembling with rage. 

A flash of colour came over the face of Allan. 
Was that man his father? Did he for the first 
time look in the face of that other earthly parent 
that had been declared to him by the Dark 
Woman? Did he indeed behold tha man who 
might call him ‘‘son,” but who had never eared 
to look into his eyes, or cast a thought upon his 
welfare? 

There was a weight at Allan’s heart, and asuffa- 
sion of tears to his eyes. He bent low to hide his 
too visible emotion, and then the sharp tones of 
Annie rung in his ears. . 

“You will becareful, Mr. Brown, to match both 
the Cashmeres and the Indian shawl. Don’t mind 
the price: there’s a long purse to pay for them. 


it! 


Now, +e off, for I'm busy. Don't you see his 


Highness the Regent? Bow to his Highness the 
Regent !” 

“Yes,” said Allan, faintly. : i 

* But I thought,” said the Regent,—“ that is, 
I was told 

“What?” said Annie, so sharply, that the 
Regent gave a slight jump. 

* Well, it was said-——” 

“ Who said it ?” 

“That a gentleman had visited you, and that 
his name was Fearon.” 

“Gracious heaven!’ said Annie; ‘ you're 
always fearing something, or somebody. Go 
away, Brown—go away, my good man! Don't 
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you see there’s going to beadisturbance! I shall 
scream inaminute! Come, George, out with it 
allnow! Who told you? and what did they tell 
your” 

*‘ Colonel Hanger.” 

‘Call him in!” cried Annie, at the top of her 
voice. : 

The sound of footsteps at a tremendous run 
down the gallery, at this moment, was sufficiently 
significant of the flight of Colonel Hanger. 

Allan bowed low to the Prince as he left the 
room. He could not trust himself to speak; and 
in three minutes more he found himself in the 
court-yard of St. James's Palace, with Annie’s 
shawls and scarfs upon his arm, 

The Regent looked confused. 

‘“‘ Then it was a shawl man, after all ?” he said. 

“ Just as you please,” said Annie; “ or a lover 
in disguise.” é 
- “Come, come, don’t jest about such things !” 

“And are you so foolish as to suppose I have 
no lover?” 

“A lover? Can you tell me to my face that 
you have one ?” 

‘To be sure I can!” screamed: Annie. 

\The Regent changed colour, and placed his hand 
upon his sword. 

““Y will know who it ist I am tortured and 
tormented by these surmises! People whisper 
names and suspicions to me; and since you are 
so candid, Countess, perhaps you will clear up all 
the mystery, by telling me who is the favoured 
individual who shares with the Prince of Wales 
your affections ?” 

“T didn’t say shares. 

* Ah!” 

‘Now you're in a passion.” 

“‘T will mave his name, madam !” 

“ You shall, sir. It is George.” 

‘‘ George who ?” 

‘George, the Regent !” 

“Oh!” 

Annie burst into a shrill laugh; and Willes, 
who had been listening attentively at the door, 
rubbed his hands together, until he nearly set them 
alight by the friction. 

‘“* She’s monstrously clever !” he cried,—‘ she’s 
monstrously clever! I'll stand by her through 
thick and thin; and who knows but I may be 
Lord Willes yet! Lord Willes! Ha, ha! Way 
for my Lord Willes!” 


All or nothing.” 
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CHAPTER XOVIII. 


SHUCKS AND BRADS HAVE AN UNEXPECTED 
INTERVIEW WITH THEIR OLD MISTRESS, 


WuitE the events we have recorded were taking 
place at the Court of St. James’s, and while the 
Regent and the Princess of Wales were contend- 
ing, in their royal fashion, for the mastery in in- 
trigue and high affairs of State, a very different 
scene was being enacted in as celebrated, but by 
cans so fashionable, a portion of the metro- 
polis. 

In one of the back streets of old St. Giles’s 
there was a house which went by the name of the 
‘© Warren.” 

This house, for the space of a hundred years, 


had been the haunt of “ the family,” as, with a 
charming domesticity, the thieves of London chese 
to call themselves. 

Who had been the original landlord, owner, or 
possessor of this house, was a mystery that was 
lost in the lapse of time. 

Some would have it that the house had existed 
in the reign of Charles the Second, and that all 


the inhabitants of it had perished in the great . 


plague of London. That, in fact, it was one of 
those houses which, after the plague, had remained 
for a time shut up with the red cross still on the 
door, until some one thought proper to break it 
open, and take possession. 

But be that how it may, the house, old and 
dilapidated as it was now, had become the haunt 
of ‘the family.” 

Housebreakers, decayed highwaymen, footpads, 
pickpockets, and all the numerous, fraternity of 
depredators, were sure to find a home in the 
Warren. 

There was nothing to pay. 

Some retired cracksman, probably, would take 


‘possession of the house, and establish himself in 
‘one room, where he laid in a stock of illicit spirits 


and tobacco. 

Those refreshments he retailed to all comers. 

The only qualification for a temporary lodging 
in the Warren was the same which would at any 
time secure free quarters in any gaol of the king- 
dom. 

No wonder, then, that the Warren was generally 
tolerably well inhabited. 

It was full of nooks, and corners, and hiding~ 
places of all sorts and conditions. The officers of 
the police generally despaired of finding any gen- 
tleman who was ‘ wanted,” when once he had 


‘ passed the threshold of the Warren. 


It was night, then—that night on which the 
singular individual had made his entrance to the 
house close to the Thames, in the occupation of 
Allan and Marian, when, at the corner of the 
street in which the Warren was situated, a man, 
wrapped up in an old great-coat, stood.on the 
watch. 

The clock of St. Giles’s Church struck two. 

“‘ What’s become of him, I wonder?” muttered 
this man to himself. “I hope no harm has come 
across old Brads.” 

The reader will now conclude that this man 
who was on the watch was none other than 
Shucks, the companion of Brads, and for a time 
the guest, at the cavern on Hampstead Heath, of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

The night was dark, and Shucks began to get 
more and more uneasy about the absence of his 
comrade, 

At jength a rapid footstep sounded close at 
hand, but Shucks was cautious, and he darted 
into a doorway, to reconnoitre the approaching 
passenger before he showed himself. 

Then there was a low, faint whistle, and Shucks 
immediately emerged from his place of conceal- 
ment. 


“ Brads 2” 
* All’s right, old pal!” mE . 
“'That’s well. Ibave been waiting here for you 


a whole hour.” 
‘*T have seen her.” 
‘6 Seen who?’ 
“T told you, Shucks, all about it, I am sure.” 
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‘‘Ah, so you did, I daresay, but I was half 
asleep, you see, a8 we came in from Hampstead, 
and didn’t hear half of it.” 

“Tt don’t matter.” 

“ Very good.” 

‘“‘ But another thing does matter.” 

‘¢ What's that ?” 

“Why, you have heard of Shillingworth, the 

fficer ?” 

“To be sure.” 

‘He has made up his mind, with one com- 
panion, to get into the Warren to-night, and find 
out who is in refuge in it.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

be I do.” 

“But how do you know that, Brads?” 

“T will tell you. I have been to pay a visit 
to one who——Well, well, that don’t matter. 
She is safe, well, and happy.” 

“‘ Who do you mean, pal ?” 

“My child.” 

“ Your kid?” 

‘t Yes, Shucks, I have a child.” 

“Ts he smart and clever? ’Cos, you see, if he 
is, he will be just the thing to push throngh the 
fanlights at the top of street doors when we go 
cracking cribs, Brads.” 

“No, no! Do not speak to me in that way, 
Shucks. Besides, my little one is a girl.” 

“‘ They are all the cleverer.” 

“*T will not hear of it. Let me tell you about 
the officers.” 

“Tell it all at once, old fellow. Let us come 
into the Warren. You will have to tell it there, 
you know, to the ‘ family.’” 

“That is true. Come on—come on.” 

Shucks and Brads walked towards the old dila- 
pidated house, and tapped in a most mysterious 
manner, not on the door, but on the old rusty 
iron railings that were close to it. 

‘What cheer?” said a voice. 

“Kites don’t pick kites eyes out,” said Brads. 

‘‘ That’s like enough,” replied the voice. ‘ Some- 
body is a coming.” 

“Let them come,” added Brads. 

A man strolled slowly up towards the door, 
and looking Brads and Shucks curiously in the 
face, he said abruptly, ‘‘ What do you call your- 
selves, mates ?” 

‘“* Cracksmen.” 

‘And what’s your names when you are at 
home ?” 

‘“‘T am sometimes called Shucks.” 

‘And I Brads.” 

At the same moment both Shucks and Brads 
made a peculiar sign with their thumbs, and the 
scout who was on duty in the street in which the 
Warren was situated, called out, “It’s as right as 
it can be. Number one’s, and no sort of mis- 
take.” 

The door opened immediately. 

Brads and Shucks went into the Warren, which 
presented such an odour of spirits and tobacco to 
the senses, that had they not been.pretty well 
accustomed to it, would have gone near to choking 
them. 

A heavy blanket was stretched across the pas- 
sage, or rather, we should say, hung in loose folds 
from the ceiling. : 

Any one who should succeed in making way 
into the passage of that house would, if he at- 
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tempted to rush forward, be wonderfully puzzled 
and involved in the folds of the blanket. 

Bat the person who kept watch in the passage 
produced a lantern, and held aside the blanket as 
he said, “It’s right on, my ‘family’ men—right 
on; and you can only fall down one flight of 
stairs.” 

“Thank you,” said Shucks. “I suppose we 
have the liberty of picking ourselves up at th 
foot of them?” 

“Certainly: This here is liberty hall when 
once you gets in.” 

The man laughed as he held out his lantern to 
guide Shucks and Brads, who made their way 
along the passage, and then came to another 
blanket, which was exactly at the head of a flight 
of stairs that led to the» lower regions of the 
house, 

The moment they had passed this second blanket 
they became conscious of a low murmuring sound, 
as of many persons conversing together at some 
distance. 

“There’s a full muster, of the ‘family’ to- 
night,” said Shucks to his companion. 

“Tt sounds like it.” 

They descended the old ricketty staircase, and 
then, as they came in sight of a dim light which 
shed some sickly rays about it below, a man 
called out sharply, ‘ Halt, halt!” 

‘* Yes,” said Shucks. 

‘‘ Where are you coming to, eh? Hold a bit! 
There, now! A\ll’s right and square again !” 

There was a heavy sound, as of some door 
shutting. 

It was the closing of a trap-door which was 
exactly at the foot of the staircase. 

There had been in ancient times an old well 
on those premises, and this trap-door covered the 
entrance to it. . 

At the foot of the flight of stairs that Jed to 
the secret place of meeting of the thieves, it 
formed a terrible defence, when open, against any 
intruders on their counsels. 

‘Now, come on,” said the man who had charge 
of the trap. 

He was a terrible specimen of humanity. Some 
fearful scene that he had gone through had muti- 
lated his features in a frightful manner. 

This man now held aside a third blanket, and 
there appeared behind it a door which was only 
on the latch. 

Another moment, and Shucks and Brads were 
in a low-roofed apartment, which was made up 
of several kitchens of the house turned into one. 

The atmosphere was dense with tobacco- 
smoke. : 

A hoop of iron, suspended by strings, that ra- 
diated from its circumference and united in its 
centre, supported some half-dozen flaring candles, 
which looked lurid and red in their flames in the 
midst of the heavily loaded air. 

These candles dropped melted tallow upon the 
heads of the persons below them, and were ana- 
thematized accordingly, in language not to be 
found in any dictionary with pretensions to polite- 
ness. 

About thirty persons were assembled in this 
noisome place. iene 

They were all laughing, talking, drinking, and 
smoking. 

A round table was against one of the walls, 
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and on that table stood an arm-chair, which was 
occupied by a portly man in a red night-cap, 
who was puffing huge volumes of smoke from a 
very large Dutch pipe. 

As Shucks and Brads entered the place, the 
shrill blast of a whistle overpowered all other 
sounds. 

In a moment, an intense stillness reigned in 
the haunt. 

‘‘ Now, my pals and tricksters,” said the man 
with the night-cap, “to business—to business! 
Here we is, like so many babies in the wood, and 
the blessed world outside is our cruel uncle, who 
wants to leave us to starva, and be covered up by 
the robin redbreasts with tobacco-leaves. Wasn't 
it that, Jim, eh ?” 

‘* Rather!” said the person who sat at the feet 
of the president. 

““Wery good! Now, Jim, get along. Proceed 
to the business of the blessed meeting!” 

** All’s right!” said Jim. “The noble president 
is able and willing to hear any of the ‘family’ say 
what he has got all for to say.” 

' A slim youog man rose. ' 

“Theres a good chance,” he said, “on the 
Western Road to-morrow night. Mr. Lazenby, 
the bank cashier, carries home a cash-box, be- 
cause the bank premises, in Lombard Street, are 
in course of repair. I am not a knight of the 
road; but I bring the news, as in duty bound.” 

“* Good!” said the president. ‘ Put that down, 
Jim.” 

Jim, who evidently officiated as secretary, 
wrote on a slip of paper, and put it into a hat. 

Then a burly-looking man rose, and said, ‘‘ The 
family has gone out of town at number four in 
Bulstrode Street, and there’s only an old woman 
left in the house. It’s not a bad chance for 
cracking the crib. The old woman can easy be 
got rid of, I should say.” 

“Put that down, Jim.” 

“ All’s right!” said Jim, as he made another 
memorandum, and placed it in the hat. 

Another of the ‘‘ family ” rose. 

‘Mr. Bult,” he said, ‘‘ the silversmith, in the Ox- 
ford Road, leaves business every evening at eight 
o'clock, and walks to Notting Hill. He carries 
with him all the day’s takings, in a canvass bag, 
tied round his waist, under his coat. There isa 
lonely spot just on the rise of Bayswater Hill.” 

“Good!” said the president. ‘Down with it, 
Jim!” 

“ All’s right!” 

Another rose, : 

“The house number ten in Hanover Square,” 
he said, ‘“‘ which has been to let furnished for so 
long, and which Lord Lincoln occupied, is now 
let to a lady who calls herself the Countess 
d'Umbra. She seems to be immensely rich, and 
there are only four men-servants in the house, 
three of them sleeping in the attics. It’s a crib 
that might well be worth the cracking, and easily 
done.” 

“Good again!” said the president. 
down, Jim.” 

“There you are!” said Jim, as he cast the me- 
morandum into the hat. 

‘Ts that all, pals ?” 

No one else spoke. 

“Then call out!” added the president. 

Jim took one slip from the hat, and called out 


“ Put that 
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in a loud voice, ‘*‘ What cracksman is for this, 
eh ?” 

“T!” cried 4 voice. 
“There you are! 
regulars into the house,” 

A shabby-looking man took the slip of paper, 
and held it up to read it. 

“Ah!” he said; ‘ this will do for me.” 

“ Who is for this?” said Jim, again. 
knight of the road is for this ?” 

“Give it here!” said a voice. 

A tall man in a coat of faded scarlet cloth took 
the ticket, and laughed when he read it. . 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘as sure as my name is 
Jerry, I will see what is to be found in the cash- 
box of the bank cashier!” 

‘‘ Who is for this?” cried Jim, again. ‘* What 
cracksman’s is this ?” 

** Here!” said Brads. 

“There you are, my lovely pal!” 

“What is it?” said Shucks. 

“Tt’s the crib in Hanover Square.” 

“Very well, Lucks all! We will do it.” 

** Of course we will!” 

In this manner, by lot, the little pieces of 
‘business’ were duly distributed; and then the 
president again blew his whistle, commanding 
silence, 

“Pals ali,” he said, “I wish you luck! If 
you have good fortune, don’t forget the dues to 
the family chest. If you fall into the hands of 
the traps, you know that you will be defended 
and looked after.” 

There was a clatter of glasses and pewter mea- 
sures upon the tables in token of assent, 

Then the president spoke again. 

“Has any family man anything to say for the 
good of tke fraternity ?” 

**T have,” said Brads.” 

“What is it 2” 

“‘T had some buginess of my own close to the 
Thames to-night, and when that was over I did 
not choose to go up one of the old streets into the 
Strand, so I borrowed a boat.” 

" Good! ” 

“‘T borrowed a boat, I say, as no waterman was 
at hand, and was about to push off, when two men 
came down to the stairs, and called out for a cast 
to Blackfriars. I took them both, and they 
thought me a waterman. I did not know either 
of them, but they talked freely enough, though in 
whispers. I did not hear all, but I heard 
enough.” 

There was a death-like stillness now in the 
thieves’ kitchen, for they could tell by the man- 
ner of Brads that what he had to say was some- 
thing that would be of interest to’them all. 

Brads continued. 

-“T found that one of the men was the officer 
named Shillingworth.” 

Execrations burst from several lips. 

“ Listen, pals!” said the president. 

“The other, ” added Brads, ‘‘I could not make 
out at all; but I heard enough of what they said 
to know that an attempt will be made to-night at 
four o’clock to get into the Warren.” 

“Ah!” cried the thieves, as with one voice. 

At this moment the door of the kitchen was 
opened, and a man, supporting himself by the aid 
of a stick, came in. 

The head of this man was bandaged, and there 
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was blood upon his face. He tottered rather than 
walked to a seat, and sat down with a groan. 

All eyes were turned upon him. 

“Who are you, my hearty?” said the pre- 
Bident. 

“T am Jonas, the Birmingham cracksman.” 

‘Ah! we have heard of you. What’s amiss?” 

“JT will tell you, pals. Business got bad at 
Birmingham, and I came to London in the ‘Flying 
Wonder ’—that’s the new coach, you know—and 
we were only a day and a night on the road. In 
the coach was a clothier, who lived in Barbican; 
and I got him into patter, and found out that he 
had gilt in his house. I cracked his crib last night, 
but fell through a skylight, and was as near fall- 
ing into the hands of the traps as may be. I slept 
_ in a pen in Smithfield, and there bought this stick 
of a drover fora penny, and came on here. - I 
suppose I may stay a bit.” 

‘“* Of course.” 

“ Ah, thank you, pals, thank you! Ican pay 
my way as well assay my say. A drop of purl 
now would do me a world of good.” 

At this moment a shout, that before it ended 
degenerated into a cry of pain, came from the 
street. 

Then all was still. 

It was so common at that period in the streets 
of London to hear all sorts of cries, that beyond 
the moment, the thieves who were collected in the 
kitchen of the Warren paid no attention to this 
one, 

But Shucks and Brads both kept their eyes upon 
the new-comer from Birmingham, and Brads felt 
quite certain that he was silently coanting the 
number of persons in the place. 

What do you mean by that, pal?” said Brads. 
“You are ticking us all off on your fidgers ag if 
we were sheep at a fair.” 

‘6 Eh 2?” 

‘“‘ What is it ?” said the president. 

“ Thirty-one—thirty-two !” said the Birming- 
ham cracksman. “I’m glad of that!” 

“What do you mean?” roared several of the 
thieves. 

“ Why, you see, pals, I’ve always taken notice 
that things go lucky when there is an even num- 
ber of us together, ahd unlucky when there is an 
odd number; so I wanted to know which was 
which here in the blessed old Warren, that was 
all. I find it’s even.” 


CHAPTER XCIX. 


THE OFFICERS ARE REPULSED WITH LOSS FROM 
THE THIEVES HAUNT, 


Tue cracksman from Birmingham spoke quite 
openly and clearly, and yet there was something 
about his style and manner which appeared sus- 
picious, not only to Shucks and Brads, but’also to 
the whole fraternity. 

One thing was quite evident, however, which 
was, that he never could have obtained admit- 
tance to that place unless he had been in full pos- 
session of the signals and modes of proceeding 
by which he could pass the scouts and sentinels 
who kept watch over the Warren. 

No one had a right to interfere unless the presi- 
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dent of the evening chose to do so; andin a few 
moments another arrival seemed calculated to 
draw all attention away from the Birmingham 
cracksman, and leave him to his own contempla- 
tions, 

He was slowly sipping the mug of purl for 
which he had expressed a partiality, when the 
door of the thieves’ kitchen again opened, and a 
light, active-looking youth, of the unmistakable 
style of London pickpockets, made his -appear- 
ance. 

“ Pals all,” he said, with an assurance of man- 
ner only to be acquired in the fraternity to which 
he belonged,—‘ pals all, theres a pretty go at 
Newgate.” 

‘“* What is it?” cried everybody. 

‘Oh, I heard if from Acres, one of the under 
turnkeys, who don’t object to a little business on 
the sly. There's a new coach, it seems, called 
the Flying Wonder, that comes from Birmingham 
in a day and a night.” 

“Ah!” cried everybody; and all eyes were 
turned upon the provincial cracksman, who was 
sipping his purl. 

His hand shook slightly, and a small portion 
was spilt upon the table. _ 

Brads nodded to Shucks; and then the presi- 
dent in the night-cap called out, ‘Go on, my 
pal. What was the end of the row ?” 

“Why, you see, a family man from Birming- 
ham came to town in the coach with a Barbican 
clothier, and got him into a patter all the way, 
and that night he cracked his crib; but he fell 
through a skylight, and hurt himself. The traps 
got hold of him, and he’s now safe in the jug.” 

The wounded cracksman, who had announced 
himself as from Birmingham, spilt some more of 
his pur], and then, with a strange laugh, he fixed 
his eyes upon the young pickpocket, as he said, 
“ You haven't got half the tale, now. The traps 
didn’t nab him, for here he is.” 

“Hera?” 

** Yes, my pal, I’m the man.” 

6 You ?”? 

“To be sutre—who else? Let’s have a glass 
of purl all round, I got hold of some of the gilt, 
although I did get an ugly fall; and I'll stand 
treat for the sake of the old Warren.” 

‘“‘ But you were in Newgate an hour ago,” said 
the pickpocket. 

“ All a mistake.” 

“Bat I’m sure you was.” 

‘“‘ Never was in the jug in my life, except once 
to see an old pal, and then they nearly grabbed me. 
Come, let’s have a song! There's nothing like 
keeping our spirits up, is there, my jolly pals ? 
Why, I feel I could sing one myself. What shall 
it be—a song of the road ?” . 

‘* Stop a bit,” said Brads. 

There was a death-like stillness in the thieves’ 
kitchen, for an uneasy sensation had crept over 
everybody that somethiug was amiss. 

The president with the red night-cap abstract- 
edly drew his pipe from his mouth. 

The young pickpocket placed himself exactly 
opposite the provincial housebreaker, and leaning 
his elbows on the table, he stared him full in the 
face. 

Still more of the purl was spilt, and the man’s 
hand trembled as he lifted the cup to his lips. 

‘s Listen to me, comrades,” said Brads. ‘ All 
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this don’t sound well, or look well. It may be 
that it’s all fair and square, but it may not. I'm 
not the man to fly in the face of a comrade, and 
say things are wrong when they may be right; 
but as nobody can be in two places at once, I 
should like to know if the Birmingham cracksman 
is in Newgate, or here at the Warren.” 

‘You see me here,” cried the man alluded to; 
‘*s0 there’s an end of that.” 

‘‘And I should like to know something else,” 
said the young pickpocket; “‘ and that is, what's 
under the bandage that’s over his eye and a bit of 
his forehead.” 

As he spoke, the nimble pickpocket darted for- 
ward his right hand, and, with a sudden snatch, 
divested the head of the pretended wounded man 
of the bloodstained wrapper that was about it. 

A profusion of dark hair immediately fell on 
each side of his face, and the apparently feeble, 
tottering housebreaker sprung to his feet. 

He dashed the table from him, which, striking 
the young pickpocket in the chest, sent him 
sprawling to the floor. <A spring backward the 
space of a few feet brought his back to the wall 
of the kitchen, and drawing a couple of pistols 
from his pocket, he presented them both at the 
head of the man with the red night-cap, as he 
cried out, in loud, startling tones, ‘‘ It’s perhaps a 
little too soon, if 1 had had my own way, but 
sooner or later, gentlemen all, you must know me 
as Shillingworth, the Bow Street officer, who has 
laid a heavy wager to clear out every man from 
the old Warren before day-dawn to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

The effect produced by these few words was 
something so great and so utterly astounding, that 
the adventurous officer who had thus made his 
way alone into the thieves’ haunt, might truly 
for a time be called the master of tke situation. 

Before the discovery of his identity had taken 
place, it was not in human nature but that the 
nerves of this man should be shaken a little; 
but now he seemed to have passed that condition 
of things, and boldly and fearlessly he faced the 
infuriated eyes before him without the tremor of 
a muscle. 

The pistols that he presented full at the presi- 
dent of the night looked as rigid and as still as 
two bars of iron. 

The attitude of that president, but for the 
gravity of the occasion, would have been Indicrous 
in the extreme. 

He felt himself to be much too prominent a 
mark to escape, and yet it was absurd to see how 
' impulsively he seemed to be trying to ward off 
the shots that might at any moment come rush- 
ing through the air to his destruction. 

He dropped his pipe. He shrunk as far back 
in the chair as possible, One foot was elevated 
in the air, and he held at arm’s length, before 
him, the hat of Jim, the secretary, which he had 
snatched from his head with the vain idea that it 
would serve him as a shield. 

But it was only for a few moments that this 
\universal paralysis of astonishment held its sway 
over the faculties of the thieves in the Warren. 

A yell then burst from every throat of the‘ 
most startling description. Every one sprung to 
his feet. Knives were brandished, imprecations 
resounded through tke air, tables were overturned, 
glasses and drinking-measures were dashed about 
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in all directions, and the iron hoop that carried 
the lights swayed to and fro in the agitated air. 

The officer fired one of his pistols. 

The concussion extinguished all the candles 
but one, and that, with a long, guttering wick, 
shed but a faint and uncertain gleam upon the 
tumultuous scene below. 

But, above all, thera rose the clear voice of 
Shillingworth, the officer. 

‘Every man,” he said, “must be taken alive 
or dead. The Warren is in the hands of the 
police, and no one can escape.” 

He fired the other pistol. 

Hit or not hit, the president with the red night- 
cap rolled off the table, chair and all. 

Then there was a loud crash, and a window that 
opened to the area of the house was dashed bodily 
into the kitchen. 

A bottle at that moment was flung at the 
solitary candle which still burnt in the iron hoop. 

All was profound darkness. 

‘Your lanterns, officers—your lanterns !” cried 
Shillingworth. “They cannot escape us. Re- 
collect there are thirty-three to take.” 

The confusion was so great, and the darkness 
had come so suddenly over the scene, that the 
officers were a few minutes before they could pro- 
duce their dark lanterns and remove the slides 
from their lenses. 

Their astonishment was great when they did 
so, for they found that not a soul was in the 
thieves’ kitchen but themselves. 

“All gone!’ they cried, as with one accord, 
“Tt’s a failure, Mr. Shillingworth !” 

“Not at all. They’re in the house, which is 
well surrounded, and they cannot escape. Follow 
me. We shall ferret them out of their hiding- 
places one by one; and be sure you put the 
bracelets well upon each one as you catch him.” 

“ All right, Mr. Shilling worth | Trust us for 
that!” 

Shillingworth looked excited, and he was very 
much flushed as he made a rush out of the thieves’ 
kitchen by the door at which he had come in. 

The blanket which hung on the outside baffled 
him for a moment, and only for a moment. 

**Come on!” he shouted. 

Then his comrades, who were crowding after 
him, and who were likewise impeded by the 
blanket, heard a strange cry, and but that they 
thought he had probably caught one of the thieves, 
that ery would have spread an alarm among 
them. | 

They were eight in number; and as it was, two 
or three of the most timid hung back, and per- 
mitted their bolder companions to precede them. 

That, however, was but the work of a moment 
or two, and the foremost and most eager of the 
officers passed the blanket. 

Then those who were behind heard two more 
strange cries, and an unknown fear took possession 
of them. 

‘The lanterns! the lanterns!” cried one. ‘ Let 
us see where we are going, comrades.” 

“Ay, ay, let us see!” said another. 

“My mind misgives me,” faltered a third, 
“ that there is mischief afloat.” 

“And mine!” ‘And mine!” said the others. 

The concentrated light of several lanterns was 
thrown upon the blanket immediately outside the | 
door, and when it was removed, the officers ad- . 
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vanced, cautiously picking their steps by the light 
of the lanterns, which they held in their left 
hands, while each man in his right held a loaded 
pistol. 

They advanced about six steps, and then a 
simultaneous cry of horror came from their lips. 

Exactly at the foot of the stairs which led to 
the upper part of the house, and of the whole 
width of the bottom stair, appeared a black and 
gloomy-looking opening. 

A trap-door was flung back, and this square, 
murderous-looking hole seemed in its black pro- 
fundity as if it went down fathoms and fathoms 
deep into the centre of the earth. 

Too well they now understood the meaning of 
those strange cries. 

Shillingworth had been the first victim, and it 
was his death-shriek which bad struck the first 
chord of terror in their hearts. 

The officers drew back terrified and aghast. 

“Come on!” cried a mocking voice from some 
distance up the staircase. 

That staircase itself looked dark enough to be 
the entrance to a cavern. 

“Come on!” cried the voice again, in mocking 
accents. 

The officers had lost the spirit to reply. They 
shrunk back, and looked into each other's faces 
like men saved by some miracle from a wreck. 

There was something appalling, too, in the 
profound stillness which now reigned in the 
thieves’ haunt; and the officers, after lingering only 
for a few moments longer, turned with one accord, 
as if their movement had been a preconcerted 
arrangement, and made their way back again 
through the spacious kitchen of the Warren. 

The only expressions they made use of when 
they found the faculty of speech, consisted of dis- 
jointed exclamations of terror. 

And now, any one who might have been pass- 
ing that way, and would have had the curiosity 
to stop to see what was going on in and about 
that old dilapidated house, would have been some- 
what surprised to observe pale and affrighted- 
looking men emerging one after another through 
the circular hole in the pavement which communi- 
cated with the coal-cellars of the house. 

That was the means by which Shillingworth’s 
associates and comrades had found their way into 
the kitchen. 

Their information had been good. 

The Birmingham cracksman, after the serious 
accident which had really befallen him, was, in 
truth, lying at the point of death in Newgate, and 
in that extreme condition, with his mind weakened, 
and his body enfeebled, he had answered freely all 
questions that had been put to him, so that 
Mr. Shillingworth, the enterprising young officer, 
had become acquainted with the secret signals 
and words by which he could gain admittance to 
the thieves’ house. 

The scout who kept watch in the open street 
had been secured and hurried off in custody. 

The sentinel just within the doorway was 
stunned by a blow on the head, which left him 
perfectly senseless at his post. 

Then it was that Shillingworth the officer, dis- 
guised as the wounded burgiar, had the kardihood 
te make his way, as we have seen, into the very 
midst of the thieves, and count them actually be- 
fore their faces, 
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Dearly had he paid the penalty for that piece 
of rashness. 

His mangled body lay thirty feet from the sur- 
face of the earth, at the bottom of the old well in 
the dilapidated house. 

With him, too, reposed in death two of the fore- 
most of his comrades. 

And that house became a sort of tomb, the 
deep silence of which was undisturbed for years; 
for when the officers returned with sufficient force 
and sufficient caution to put all fright and panic 
out of the question, they found the house com- 
pletely deserted. 

The thieves, one and all, had escaped; and even 
they, for the time to come, shunned the ill-omened 
mansion, in which it soon became a legend that 
the spectres. of the three officers might be seen 
wandering still in search of their prey. 

A very modest, unpretending looking little shop 
was next door to the thieves’ house. 

It was a shop in which everything in a small 
way seemed to be sold, and the business it trans- 
acted was of the most insignificant character. 

A cleverly-contrived secret communication be- 
tween the two houses enabled the thieves to make 
good their retreat, notwithstanding the Warren 
itself was watched for hours by some of the most 
lynx-eyed spies that the police force could boast 
of, 

But we have done with the Warren and its oc- 
cupants, both dead and living. ' 

We follow Shucks and Brads to one of those 
old, singular-looking public-houses, which, even to 
this day, are to be found nestled in odd corners 
about the most fashionable streets at the West 
End of the metropolis. 

This house was kept by aretired ‘‘ family” man, 
and the little, dingy old parlour in which Shucks 
and Brads sat, was always at the service of the 
fraternity who had any business in view in the 
neighbourhood, 

The little slip of paper which had fallen to 
their lot in’ the thieves’ kitchen was spread out 
before them, 

“* Well, old comrade,” said Brads, “are we to 
crack the crib in Hanover Square, belonging to 
the fine new Countess, with the name I can’t re- 
member ?” 

‘To be sure,” said Shucks. 

“T dare say it’s safe enough.” 

“It’s always safe when it comes in this way. 
The information is first-rate; and, besides, if ‘the 
thing goes amiss, there’s no end of money to fee 
the big-wigs to get a fellow clear.” 

“Ah, to be sure! It’s almost as good as our 
work with the Dark Woman.” 

“‘ Confound her !” 

“Ay, ay! Confound her, say I, too! But if 
she’d only been honest, and let us have our fair 
share of the swag, we should all have been rich 
men by this time, and something to spare !” 

The landlord of the house, a little ferret-eyed 
old man, cathe creeping into the room at this 
moment, and in the softest of all possible whispers 
he spoke, as he rubbed his hands together. 

“Anything up?—anything up? What's the 
little game ?” 


‘We know you're safe,” said Shucks, “ What's | 


the new Countess that’s taken the house in 
Hanover Square ?” 
‘Oh, that’s it, is it? A fine lady—quite a fine 
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lady! 

wonderful, fine-looking woman, and yet 

“Yet what?” said both Shucks and Brads at 
the same time. © 

“An odd idea came over me that I had seen 
her somewhere once before.” : 

‘“¢ What's her name?” said Brads. 

‘The Countess d’Umbra.” 

“Ah, to be sure! They told us it at the 
Warren, but I forgot it!” 

“Oh, then, the little affair's been put up there, 
has it?” 

“Tt has.” 

“Then, my dear fellows, bring the swag here. 
We'll keep it a week, unless it’s actual glitter, 
and then I’ll show you how to get rid of it on the 
best of terms. I'll lend you enough to pay your 
dues at the Warren; for, above all things, there 

- must be honour—honour 4 
No, 48 —Dark Woman. 


I saw her get into her carriage; quite a 


” 
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“t Among thieves!” said Shucks. 

“Now really—really don’t talk in that way, 
my young friend: we're not lawyers, nor doctors, 
nor parliament folks! Thieves, indeed!” 

“Never mind,” said Shucks. ‘You know tho 
crib, I suppose ?” 

“Ag well as I know this hand!” 

‘‘Then what's the best way to set about it?” 

“Little Wriggles.” 

“What do you mean by ‘Little Wriggles ?”” 

*‘ What do I mean ?” 

* Yes; what is it ?” 

“My dear fellows, he isn't a it / 
gles is a jewel!” 

‘6 A what ?” : 

“A jewel of aboy! Ah, dear me! I recol- 
lected his father. He went off suddenly one day 
at Tyburn, as good an end as you'd wish to see! 
Why, bless you, it was Wriggles’s father that 


Little Wrig- 


ments Linney tines ennetotiri 


made the song you've heard, and sung it with the 
rope round his neck. Don't you know it? 
_** Choke me bigh and coke mg low, 
. ‘Row de dow, dow; 
For here you see the ladies’ bau, 
Row, de dow, cow’” : 

“ Hold your row!” said Brads. ‘* What's Little 
Wriggles to us ?” 

*¢ He'll stand on your head, and get in at the 
little fanlight over the door.” 

“There's sense in that,” said Shucks, ‘at all 
events.” 

‘‘ Bless you, yes; he’s like an eel, that’s why 
he’s called Wriggles. He don’t stop at trifles, he 
don’t! He's a nice little chap! They say his 
father kept him on gin, so that he shouldn't get 
any bigger!” é 5 

‘‘ Well, well,” said Shucks, ‘‘ we'll have him. 
Ant I say, Brads, my boy, the time to do it will be 
one hour before the dawn.” 

‘That's it! If people don't sleep all night, 
they sleep then.” 

“ Good luck to you both!” said the landlord. 
‘IT suppose you'll stay here, and enjoy yourselves, 
like pretty fellows as you are, till the time comes.” 

‘ T'll have a Sleep,” said Shucks, ’ 

“ And I a pipe,” said Brads. 
rather lazy of late.” 

t © Provincial?” said the landlord, with an in- 
quiring look. : 
’ "No; we've been on a visit to Jack Singleton.” 

* To Sixteen-stringed Jack? What a delight- 
fal féllow he is, to be sure! Why, when he’s been 
in luck’s way, he makes no more of.a handful of 
guineas than as if they were so many peas! And 
where is he now ?” 

‘That's Jack's secret,” said Brads. 

“But nota secret to me.” 

“‘No, not because it’s you. Only, one pal has 
no business to say where another is; although he 
may not mind a pin’s head talking about it him- 
self. So good night; and if we should be asleep, 
rouse us up.” 

“Tt’s day-dawn at six.” 

“Then half-past four’s our time. 
boy be here.” 

ees want five guineas to himself for the 

ob. 
** And what does he do with them?” 

“Bless your heart, he goes to St. James's Street, 
and eats pine-apples at a guinea a-piece, and as 
many tarts as he can stuff into his mouth, till the 
money’s gone!” 

Shucks and Brads laughed ; and when left alone, 
. they resigned themselves to repose, for they knew 
that they were perfectly safe in that little, old, 
dingy public-house. . 

Had the landlord played them any trick, or be- 
trayed them, his life would not have been worth 
four-and-twenty hours’ purchase. 

At half-past four in the morning, Shucks and 
Brads were awakened by receiving sundry kicks 
about the feet; and then a sharp, shrill voice, 
coming, as they thought, from under the table, 
cried out, ‘‘ Now, my downy-ones, what can I do 
for you? Sink me, if it isn’t a queer thing for a 
fellow to be dragged up in the middle of the night, 
perhaps about nothing!” 

“What's that ?” said Shucks, . 

‘‘ Who is it?” said Brads. 

With a sudden spring, there then darted up 


“ We've been 


And let the 
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from the floor, and seated himself upon the table, 
an exceedingly diminutive boy, with a face like 
an ape, and remarkably long arms, which had all 
the appearance of belonging to a person con- 
siderably larger and older than himself. __ 

““ Well, stupids!” he said. ‘Here I am!” 

“It’s Wriggles,” said Shucks. 

“The deuce it is!” said Brads. 

“Oh, yes, it’s Wriggles,” said the boy. 
with the dust, and I’m the chap!” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘Five yellow ones.” 

“Oh, you want your money beforehand, do 
you?” 

“Always. No trust.” ‘ 

Shucks and Brads looked at each other, and 
then at the singular, hideous-looking mavikin, 
who gave himself all the airs of a man. But 
they could not help observing that he was strong, 
wiry, and active, while his little, deep-set eyes 
looked like two coals of fire in his head. 

Brads produced the money. 

“There's your five guineas, Wriggles,” he 
said. 

“ All right !” - ae 

Wriggles put the whole five guineas into his 
mouth. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you keep your 
money there ?” 

‘Always. And spit it out as I want it.” 

Shucks and Brads for the life of them could 
not help laughing. 

“Come on,” said Wriggles. ‘I know the game 
you're at. . It’s the white house with the balcony 
in Hanover Square, I'll let you in in ten 
minutes. Come on, my pals! Follow me!” 


“* Down 


CHAPTER C. 


' SHUCKS AND BRADS BECOME MEN OF 
CONSEQUENCE. 


Tue early morning was raw and uncomfortable. 

Without absolutely raining, there was that 
floating, watery disposition in the air, which 
seemed to carry with it a cold, settling mist, that 
searched to the very marrow of the bones, 

Hanover Square was deserted. 

Not a light was to be seen in any window what- 
ever. The sick, the studious, and the most un- 
wearied watcher scemed alike to have sunk into 
repose, and to have allowed that one hour before 
the dawn to possess in its integrity its own dark- 
ness. 

Londen seemed to be a city of the dead, £0 
calm and still was the huge human hive, with ifs 
myriads of jarring wheels, that the daylight would 


| again call to life and motion. 


Shucks and Brads felt lonely.: 

Wriggles disdained’ to proceed upon his feet, 
like ordinary mortals, but crossed the road to- 
the garden railings of the square by a series of 
eccentric summersaults—his heels appearing much 
oftener in the air than his head. 

Shucks and Brads followed him ; and the whole 
three of them soon stood opposite the house of the 
Countess d'Umbra. 

It was profoundly still. 

It was profoundly dark. 


= 


“Charles,” said Wriggles. 

“What?” whispered Shucks. 

“Don’t you see him ?” 

A half-asleep watchman turned from a neigh- 
bouring street into the square; and in a bent 
attitude, walking very slowly, and deviating 
terribly from a straight path, be half growled, 
half croaked out, ‘‘ Past four, and a drizzly morn- 
ing—past four, and arainy morning! Move on! 
Oh, it’s a post! Past four, and a post, and a 
drizzle i 

Shucks and Brads were suddenly alarmed now 
at some great calamity which appeared to have 
come over Wriggles, for he at once flung himself on 
to the ground, and made frantic snaps with his teeth 
at their ankles, calling out at the same time in a 
whining tone, ‘‘Ob, don’t murder me—don’t! 
Save the bottle! Spare my life, and skin the 
child!” 

The watchman stopped short. 

“Past four, and a drizzle What’s that ?” 

‘*Oh, murder! murder! murder!” said Wrig- 

les. 
- Past I’m sure I heard something !” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” said Wriggles. 

The watchman ran against another post, and 
broke his lantern. 

“‘Come—come, move on! None of that on my 
beat! Move on, will you? It’s shop-lifting, or 
child-dropping, as I’m a sinner!” 

Wriggles groaned again. 

‘“Tt’s over there,” said the watchman. ‘“ Past 
four, and a misty morning! It’s over by the 
railings! Moveon! What does it mean? Eh? 
eh? What is it?” 

“Chuck him over the rails, when he comes 
here,” said Wriggles. ‘‘ He’s one of the trouble- 
somest old coves as is. 1’m always forced to be 
running between his legs; and he comes down 
with a bust, that you'd think would settle him, 
but it don’t.” ~ 

The watchman’s curiosity was excited. Perhaps, 
too, he had something like a dim perception that 
if was his duty to go over to the railings and see 
what was amiss. He hesitated, however, for a 
few minutes; and then grasping his cudgel, and 
holding himself as upright as he could, he crossed 
the road. 

“Now for it!” said Wriggles. 

*T can’t kill him,” said Shucks. 

“ve got a gimblet,” said Wriggles. 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” said Brads. ‘' Where’s his box?” 

““ Oh, that’s in the next street.” 

‘“‘ Then I'll settle with him. Leave it to me.” 

The watchman came over very slowly. 

‘‘Come, come—what’s amiss ?—what’s amiss? 
You'd better go home, young woman! Don't be 
howling here, and disturbing the guardian of the 
night!” 

Shucks darted forward a pace or two, and caught 
the watchman by the throat. He placed his 
mouth close to his ear, and spoke in a hissing 
whisper. 

“We don’t want a watchman in the square for 
thenext hour. Go to your box, and remain there ; 
or if you will be obstinate, you can be strangled 
in a moment, and your dead body flung over the 
£quare railings.” 

‘Mercy upon us!” 

Silence!” 

“Tam—I willl 


“ Settle him,” . 


Past four, and a driz——” 
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** Silence !’” 

“T will mdve on. 
mean I won't obstruct. 
man!” 

‘Take his rattle,” whispered Shucks to Brads. 
“He will spring it, without knowing what he’s 
about. Now come on. Don’t utter a word, for 
your life’s sake!” 

The watchman allowed himself to be led along 
quite passively, except when he gave nervous 
starts every few moments, in consequence of 


I won't be obstructed. I 
Lor’ bless us, I’m a lost 


Wriggles flying at his heels, and giving him the - 


idea that some little enraged but dumb terrier 
was endeavouring to bite him at every available 
opportunity. 

The watch-box stood against a wall; and after 
bestowing the terrified guardian of the night in it, 
Shucks and Brads, by sheer force, turned it round, 


so that the unfortunate watchman was completely 


shut up in his own domains. 


voice. 

‘‘ Beware!” said Brads, in still lower tones. 

“ Bow-wow !” yelped Wriggles. 

They heard the watchman fall down to the 
bottom of the box in a heap, with a low groan. 

A window opened, and an old lady looked out 
with a tremendous night-cap. 

‘* What is that?—what is that? I’m sure I 
heard something. I am wakeful with the rheu- 
matics, and always hear something. Watch!— 


watch! Are you there, watchman?” 

“Yes, mum!” said Wriggles. ‘ Past four, and 
a earthquake a-coming !” e! 

“A what?” 


“A earthquake, mum!” 

Wriggles threw a stone, and it crashed through 
a pane of glass close to the old lady’s head. 

There was ascream, and down went the window. 

“All right!” said Wriggles. ‘“‘Now for the 
crib!” 

They made their way into Hanover Square 
again, and in a few seconds stood in the deep 
shadow of the massive doorway ‘of the Countess 
d’Umbra’s house. 

Shucks spoke in a whisper. 

“Hark!” he said. ‘ It’s five o'clock striking.” 

“ Lots of time!” replied Brads, in the same 
tone. “Now, Wriggles, if you’ re worth anything, 
set to work, and let us in.” 

** Stand still!” 

** What for ?” 

“'That’s what for!” 

Brads was a little alarmed at the monkey-like 
dexterity with which Wriggles might be said to 
run up him, and perch upon his very head; but 
he stood still, for the weight was nothing. Then 
there came the faint sound of the crackling of 
glass, and he felt Wriggles pass away from him, 
as if he had gone up into the air. 

The boy had passed through the fanlight. 

“He has done it!” whispered Brads. 

‘Hush !” said Shucks, who, with his ear close 
to the panel of the door, was listening intently. 
“Hush! there may be a hall-porter!” 

“Surely not. There's no light.” 

“T don’t know. I fancy I saw a faint gleam 
through the key-hole.” 

There was avery slight rustling noise on the 
inner side of the door. It was not more than 
might have been made by some careless person 


“Good night!” said Shucks, in a deep hollow 
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- taking a few small coins from their pocket; but 


the sound was metallic, and, in the deep and 
profound stillness of that hour, it made itself 
apparent. 

Wriggles was undoing the fastenings of the 


-door. ; 


Shucks still kept his ear close to the panel, and 
Brads, too, in an attitude of listening, stood upon 
the step. 

Those two rough housebreakers looked pic- 
turesque at that moment. 

The door of the house slowly opened. 

Wriggles glided out like a serpent. He stretched 
up his long arms and caught Shucks by the collar, 
so that he dragged down his head to whisper in 
his ear. > 

“ Hall-porter asleep. Good night!” 

Another moment, and Wriggles disappeared in 
the darkness. 

Shucks and Brads stood upon the very threshold 
of the door; but the intelligence that Wriggles 
had given was alarming; for although with his 
admirable finesse and dexterity, the boy had suc- 
ceeded in actually getting into the house through 
the fanlight, and in undoing all the fastenings of 
the door without arousing the slumbering hall- 
porter, it was highly improbable that Brads and 
Shucks would even succeed in closing it again 
without making noise enough to awaken him. 

And so they paused for a moment. 

Murder was not their vocation. 

Murder, too, has a voice, and amid the stillness 
of the night, the slightest cry—a shriek—one 
spasmodic sob, even, would be sufficient to put an 
end to an enterprise which could only succeed by 
its silence and its secrecy. 

What was to be done? 

Brads whispered to Shucks. 

“Let me go in first. I'll light a match and 
look at him.” 

** Good !” 

‘Hold the door—hold it close to, or the cold 
air will creep into the house and awaken every- 
body as if you touched them. I’ve known it do 
80.” 

Shucks held the door close, leaving but a small 
crevice. 

Brads had glided into the hall, and for a few 
seconds he listened intently, and heard the deep, 
sonorous breathing of some one in profound repose. 
It was that sound which, no doubt, had let 
Wriggles know that there was a hall-porter, and 
that he slept upon his post. 

There was something encouraging, though, 
about the nature of the breathing—it was so deep 
and long-drawn. 

Brads ventured to light a match. 

A thieves’ match which lit without the faintest 
sound, and which, for about the time it would take 
you to count twenty, cast a faint blue light about 
it. pu 

Seated in a large leather chair, with a canopy or 
hood over it, was a burly-looking man in crimson 
livery. At his feet was a large earthen jug, and 
the very atmosphere of the hall was full of ale. 

“A sot!” whispered Brads. ‘ He sleeps sound 
enough.” 

It was abundantly evident that sobriety was 
not one of the virtues of the hall-porter of the 
Countess d'Umbra’s residence in Hanover Square. 

After making this discovery, Brads had no 


hesitation in at once admitting his comrade to the 
house, and they closed the outer door. & 

Carefully and deliberately they closed it, as 
though the Jeast noise might cost them their lives, 
and as though they had no faith—although, in 
truth, they had abundant—in the continued repose 
of the hall-porter. 

Then they drew over their boots thick worsted 
socks which would most effectually deaden all 
sound from their footsteps while they should 
remain in the house. 

Shucks lit a small lantern. 

Brads looked to the priming of a pistol he had 
with him. 

The two housebreakers were quite prepared for 
action. 

The hall of the Countess d'Umbra’s honse in 
Hanover Square was large and handsome. It 
indeed looked far more like some splendid apart- 
ment than the mere hall or vestibule of a house. 

There were paintings of value on the walls. 

Statuary—copies from the antique, and not 
modern abortions from the so-called studios of 
men who owe their position to the arts and in- 
trigues of modern hypocrisy and adulation—reposed 
in silent majesty in various niches, and on pedestals 
of rare marble. ~ 

Exotics, with broad, metallic-looking leaves, 
lent the charm of vegetation to the place. 

The only blot upon the scene was that hard- 
breathing, drunken hall-porter. 

How strange it is that humanity should, in so 
many cases, mar the beauty that it has the power 
to create! 

Various doors opened from different parts of the 
spacious hall. 

A beautifully adorned staircase sprung up from 
about the centre of it; and the little lantern that 
Shucks waved to and fro, was reflected in its light 
from the gilt balustrades. 

“A tidy sort of a crib, this,” whispered Brads, 

‘* You may say that.” 

“ Speak low.” 

“ Ay, ay! But nothing short of a pistol-shot 
at his ears\would wake up that fellow!” 

“I believe you.” 

They made choice of one of the doors that opened 
from the hall, and which, they thought, might lead 
to the principal dining-room. 

' The door yielded to a touch. 

The apartment they entered was a very hand- 
some one. 

In one corner there was a buffet, on which 
glittered a quantity of plate and glass. 

The housebreakers made their way towards it, 
and Brads untied from around his waist what had 
looked like a coiled-up apron, such as a mechanic 
returning home from his work might wear. 

It was a stout canvass bag, or indeed, sack, for 
it was of considerable size. 

Into this, the more costly articles of plate were 
placed silently. 

The bag was then placed behind the door ready 
for removal. 

There was a sharp, cracking noise. 

The doors of the buffet were opened. 

“ Nothing!” said Brads. 

“ Nothing ?” 

“ Only eatables—preserves, and such-like stuff !* 

“© Come on, then!” 

“ All’s right, comrade!” 
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They crept silently into the hall again, where | opened it, and he paused there for a full minute’s 


the hall-porter was sleeping more noisily, if not 

more melodiously, than ever. 

“ That fellow is enough, of himself, to awaken 
the whole house,” said Shucks. 

“ They are likely enough used to it,” remarked 
Brads. “It won't do to interfere with him 
yet.” 


They both tripped lightly along, until they ) 


came to the foot of the magnificent staircase; and 
then, after casting another careful glance about 
them, which dwelt for a moment or two upon the 
slumbering hall-porter, they commenced the ascent 
of the stairs. 

They moved noiselessly as two spectres. 

The lantern that Shucks carried cast strange 
grotesque shadows upon the walls; and in a few 
moments they had gained the landing, and stood 
still to listen. 

The house was Saale still. 

“Shucks, my beauty!” whispered Brads. 

‘* What now, eh?” 

‘‘There’s never any good got by going into 
drawing-rooms, you know.” 

“T know that.” 
“Very good. Let us get up to the other floor 
at once.” 

**Come on, then!” : 

“There’s more to be got out of a best bed-room 
than all the fine drawing-rooms in the house.” 

‘Hush! Come on!” 

They slowly crept up the next flight of stairs, 
which, in fact, led them nearly to the highest 
floor of the house; for, with the exception of a 
few miserable slanting-roofed attics, with their 
little corner windows in the roof of the house, the 
habitable portion of the mansion ended with the 
second floor. 

That second floor was, however, very spacious. 

There was a long broad corridor, which went 
the whole depth of the house, from the front to 
the back. 

From that corridor, which had a secondary 
staircase leading from it to the servants’ portion 
of the house, opened many doors. 

It was the object of Shucks and Brads to find 
the door which led to the apartment of the mistress 
of the house. 

If the Countess d’Umbra were not fear-proof, 
they thought they might not only succeed in 
terrifying her into silence, but in making her 
point out to them where the best booty in the 
mansion could be found. : 

It was money they wanted ; and they well knew 
how difficult that was to light upon in 4 strange 
house, without some special information of its 
whereabouts. 

Shucks carefully examined each door they came 
to with the lantern. 

They at length decided upon one that had 
gilt mouldings in the panels, and which they 
thought would surely lead to the principal—if 
not, one of the principal—bed-chambers of the 
mansion. 

It was an agreeable surprise to the housebreakers 
to find the door of this room only on the latch. 

“ Keep dark!” whispered Brads. 

Shucks slowly drew the slide over the lens of 
the lantern. 

All was darkness. 

The door creaked very slightly as Shucks 


\ 


space. 

No—there was no alarm. 

He put his head in at the smallest possible 
opening of the door that would admit it. 

There was a light in the chamber. 

Shucks never uttered exclamations of eurprise, 
or any other feeling, while he was on such business 
as had brought him and Brads to that house, or 
he would certainly have said something indicative 
of his admiration of the room into which he 
looked. 


It was the handsomest and most luxurious bed-_ 


chamber he had ever seen. 

The furniture and fittings glittered with gold, 
and the whole was lighted by a lamp which stood 
on a pedestal close to the foot of the bed, and 
which shed a faint pearl-like light over the 
chamber. 

But was it occupied ? 

That was the question. 

The silken curtains were drawn closely around 
the bed. 


Was any one wrapped in deep repose on the. 


other side of those curtains? 

That was a question which Shucks could not 
solve. 

At least he could only approximate to an answer 
to it negatively. 

He did not hear any one We as That was 
all he could say. 

He opened the door a little wider. A faint ray 
of the light from the room fell upon the face and 
form of Brads. 

Shucks -was in shadow to Brads, but he saw 
that he was beckoned. y 

The two housebreakers entered the room. 

They would not have needed the worsted socks 
over their boots in that apartment. The carpet 


was so thick and so soft, that to tread upon it’ 


gave them the sensation of walking upon snow. 

They did not utter the faintest areas to each 
other. 

The whole problem of their existences at that 
moment seemed to be to discover if any one was in 
the bed behind the silken curtains. 

That was to be discovered before anything else 
was to be done or thought of. 

Together they slowly advanced towards the 
bed. They both inclined their heads to listen. 

No, not the lightest sound! 

Shucks advanced his hand and touched tha 
curtains. He slowly parted them. 

“Ah!” he said. 

The bed was empty. 

A great sense of relief c came over both the 
housebreakers. 

And yet it was very strange that at such an 
hour, that gorgeous bed-chamber, which was 
lighted too, should be unoccupied. A glance at 
the bed, likewise, was sufficient to show that it 
had not been slept in that night. 

It was now within half an hour of early day 
dawn. 

What were they to think, those two burglars, as 
they stood in that magnificent bed-chamber, which 
seemed lighted and prepared for the reception off & 
tenant who had never come to it? 
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CHAPTER CI. 


THE DARK WOMAN SEEMS TO BE AT THE +EX- 
TREMITY OF EVIL FORTUNE, 


THE state of incertitude into which Shucks and 
Brads were thrown upon finding no one in the 
bed-room, and that no one had been in it, did not 
last long. 

Their attention was soon attracted to much 
more interesting considerations. 

There was a tastefully arranged toilette table 
in the room, which was literally covered with 
articles of value. 

Rings in which diamonds blazed—bracelets in 
which were embedded the rarest jowels—ornaments 
of all kinds and descriptions of gold and silver, 
many of them encrusted with gems, met the as- 
tonished and gratified eyes of the two house- 
breakers. 

Here, then, was a booty that far exceeded their 
most sanguine expectations. 

‘‘ That will do,” said Shucks. 

*‘ Rather!” said Brads. 

They, for the moment, forgot caution in the ex- 
citement that came to them through their eyes, 
and spoke in their natural tones. 

But that was only for a moment, 

They turned to each other, and both cried 
‘t Hush !” simultaneously. 

Then they laughed, but quite noiselessly. 

They spoke not another word for some few 
minutes, but as quickly as they could they 
crowded their pockets with the rich and rare 
erticles which were on the toilette table. 

A well-filled purse, too, lay among the jewellery, 
and that, of course, was at once appropriated. 

rf Now, ” whispered Shucks, ‘'d should say 
go. ” 

“So should I,” said Brads, 

“The job is done.” 

“ Quite, and done well.” 

They glanced once more around them at the 
gorgeously-appointed bed-chamber, and then made 
towards the door. 

Never did a robbery appear so easy as that one 
at the Countess d’Umbra’s. There was not the 
faintest sound to indicate that any one was stirring 
in all the house. 


Shucks and Brads began to think themselves 


too lucky. It had been all done too easily. They 
looked half ashamed of the trouble they had taken, 
when so little in reality had been required. 

And so they left the second floor of the Countess 
d’Umbra’s mansion, and, crossing the long corridor, 
they commenced the descent of the grand stair- 
case. 

They were abundantly satisfied with their booty ; 
and, in truth, they had reason to be 80, for some 
five thousands of pounds would require to be ex- 
pended to replace the costly trifles which they had 
swept off the dressing-table. 

But the adventures of Shucks and Brads in 
that house were not yet over. 

Fate had something else in store for them. 

Brads lingered for a moment at the doors that, 
on the first floor, must lead to the most magnificent 


. rooms of the mansion. 


““Shucks,” he said, “old friend, I should like 
to take a peep in here.” 
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“You had better come on.” 

“Only a moment.” 

‘“‘ Recollect there’s the bag of plate below.” 

“Oh, it’s all right!” 

Brads slowly and carefully opened a eae: 
handsome door, that seemed to be—and no doubt 
was—of solid Spanish mahogany, and peeped into 
the room to which it led. 

He drew back his head in a moment, 

“A light!” he said. 

“Ah! Some one up.” 

‘Tt looks like it.” 

There came a low moaning sound from some 
human lips within that room. 

The two housebreakers were startled and as- 
tonished. They paused for a few seconds, and 
their impulse then was to descend the staircase, 
and secure their bag of plate, and leave the man- 
sion as quickly as possible. 

That would have been the most prudent course; 
but curiosity got the better of all other feelings, 
and they slowly opened the door of mahogany 
again, and peeped into one of the most spacious 
and elegant of the reception-rooms of, the house. 

They still heard the low moaning sounds, but 
they could see no one. 

Yet there was a light in the room. 

A small hand-taper, in a silver holder, was 
burning faintly, but steadily, upon a table in the 
room. The light that it sent about it was scarcely 
sufficient to ‘‘ make darkness visible.” 

Shucks and Brads now, as if impelled forward 
by some power which they could not resist, slowly 
crept into the spacious room. 

They still heard the low moans. 

Those moans evidently came from some one 
sleeping, but apparently suffering from some dream, 
that much disturbed the imagination, and foreed 
those faint sounds of suffering from the lips. 

Shucks and Brads made motions to each other 
to keep silence, and to advance with caution. 

There was a couch—a couch, the covering of 
which was crimson silk, flowered with golden 
threads. It stood not far from the small table, 
on which the night taper was placed. 

Some one, in an uneasy slumber, was lying on 
the couch. 

The taper light fell on the pale, half convulsed 
face of the sleeper. 

She murmured some words. , 

“No, no! Oh, heaven! Spare him! Prince? 
—Prince? What Prince? Lost!—all lost! Kill 
me—me only! Oh, heaven!” 

There was something awfully soul-entrancing i in 
the tones of agony in which these enjoins. words 
were uttered. 

The right arm of “the sleeper was over the 
upper part of the face. 

It was a female, in a rich, loose, indoor habit of 
blue silk, with silver ornaments. An uneasy 
gesture removed the arm from over the face. 

Shucks and Brads clung to each other. It was 
a thousand wonders now that they did not cry 
out; but they struck their heads together, in the 
eagerness .of each to whisper to each other the 
words that came to their lips. 

“ The Dark Woman!” 

Yes. That was the Dark Woman, alias the 
Dountess d Umbra, and they knew her. Those 
two men who had seen her so often—who had 
formed two prominent members of that famous 
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‘¢ Brads ?” . 

** What's to be done?” 

“1 don’t know!” 

They were silent for about a minute, and then 
Brads spoke. 

“The Countess d'Umbra and our old friend, 
then, is one and the same person ?” 

“Yes. I only wonder it did not come into our 
heads before.” 

** So do I.” ' 

“ But what shall we do with her ?” 

* T'll tell you what I think, comrade. She will 
waken up soon. Let us stay by her till she does ; 
and then, you know, she will be in our power, and 
we can make what terms with her we like.” 


| 
“Terms with an eel half out and half in the 
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band. of depredators called Paul’s Chickens— 
those two men who had escaped from all her 
murderous machinations—who had crawled away 
wounded, but not killed, from that terrible scene 
at Doctors’ Commons, where the crashing volley 
of muskets of the guard had sent all but them to 
destruction,—those two men whom she had visited 
in Newgate, and tried there, in the gloomy cell of 
the prison, to destroy,—they were there—alone 
with her—with their most cruel, most merciless, 
most implacable foe ! 

They were there! 

No wonder that they clung to each other, and, 
for a moment or two, hardly believed the evidence 
of their own senses. 

One of them, alone, might possibly have still 
thought himself deluded, or in such danger that 
he might have rushed from the house. 

But they supported each other. 

“The Dark Woman1” they whispered to each 
other again. ' - 

Yes—there could be no mistake. It was the 
Dark Woman. 

Well she knew that it was not behind silken 
curtains, and upon beds of down, that she could 
expect or court repose. What to her, with the 
wild fancies and the deep anxieties that. beset her 
brain, were all the elegances of the gorgeous bed- 
chamber above, that had beeh so recently visited 

by her old associates, Shucks and Brads? ~ 

Nothing—nothing. 

If she slept, it would needs be some short repose, 
when and where she cou!d. a. 

And so, at some half-hour past midnight, she 
had closed her eyes, and sunk into an anxious, 
dreamy slumber on that couch. 

There they found her. / 

What would they do?—what could they do? 
They looked into each other’s eyes for suggestions. 
They breathed hard, like men who have just 
escaped from some great danger. 

But neither of them had a suggestion to make.’ 

They did not take her life—they did not think 
to murder her on the-first impulse of beholding 
her; and so she was saved from death. 

She slept on. 

Again some more than usually disturbing influ- 
ence swept across her brain. 

She spoke, 

“Mercy! mercy for him! I consent, then, to 
die! Let him live the Prince he is! I will 
die!” 

‘* What does she mean?” said Brads. 

Shucks shook his head. 

Brads then beckoned to his companion, and as 
light as foot could fall, they made their way to a 
distant window. 

They clasped each other by the hand. 

They spoke in anxious whispers. 

‘© It’s she |” ae 

“ The Dark Woman?’ 

“ There is no doubt.” = 

* None in the world!” 

_ It was strange, then, that although they told 
each other there was no doubt, the impulse came 
over them both to go back to- the couch, and 
thoroughly satisfy themselves by another look at 
those features which they knew so well, 

Then they returned to the window. 

There was really no doubt remaining. 

“ Shucks ?” 


water ?” 

“ Well, weil!” 

“ Or with the fiend himself ?”? 

* But you don’t want to—to——’ 

“* To what?” 

‘* Murder her as she sleeps!” 

“No, no!” . 

“Then leave it all to settle itself. Let us lock 
the room door, and wait by her till she wakens 
up. I would not lose sight of her looks, when she 
sees us, for a trifle.” 

“’ Very well. Be it so!” 

They locked the door. They drew two chairs 
towards the couch—one sat at the foot of it, the 
other sat at the head. 

The Dark Woman still slept. 

A clock struck five. _ 

The dawn of a new day was coming. Oh, what 
a terrible dawn it would be to her! What could 
she think—what could she say, when she should 
look into the faces of those two men, whose lives 
she had sported with, and endeavoured in vain to 
take? How could she, who spared no one, ask 
them to spare her? What could she do?—what 
could she say? What form of prayer would be 
calculated to move their hearts? what form of 
threat would stay their hands? 

Through the blinds of the room came the first 
cold streak of day-dawn. 

The light from the little wax tapers got colder 
and fainter. 

Objects in distant parts of the resplendently 
gorgeous room grew each moment, now, more 
and more distinct. 

The new day was coming, but the Dark 
Woman still slept. Her two mute but implacable 
guards still sat by her, awaiting the awaking that 
must surely be to her one of terror and of despair. 
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CHAPTER CI. 


THE DARK WOMAN FINDS HERSELF IN THE « 
TOILS OF THE HUNTERS. 


I't was half-past five o’clock: 

Faint sounds came upon the morning air from 
awakening London. Now and then the distant 
tolling of a bell, then some faint shout of the 
‘human voice from far off—the rumble, too, of 
wheels, as probably some market carts made their 
way through the still deserted streets. 

The great city was arousing itself to a new day 
of life and action; but still the Dark Woman 
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slept on that couch, and still her two guards kept 
watch over her. 

But this did not last for long. Momentarily 
the daylight came streaming into the apartment. 
It was reflected from the tall mirrors and sparkling 
chandeliers. Surely the daylight would soon dis- 
sipate the slumbers, however deep, of the vexed 
spirit who there rested for a time beneath the eyes 
of its implacable foes. 

Then there came faint sounds from the lower 
part of the house, and Shucks and Brads began 
to conjecture that some of the domestics were 
stirring. - 

It was six o’clock. 

Little did those two men expect to find them- 
selves at such an hour in the Countess d’Umbra's 
mansion, with their pockets loaded with the spoil 
they had intended to take away with them under 
cover of the dark night. . Little could it have en- 
tered into their imaginations to suppose that any 
circumstances whatever, within the prospect of 
belief, could have induced them to sit down 
quietly in that magnificent saloon, and wait for 
daylight. 

Yet there they were, and quite content so to 
wait. 

How safe they felt! 

What a hostage they had for their freedom and 
entire immunity from all the consequences of their 
night's work! 

How completely did their danger dwindle away 
before the greater danger of the Dark Woman, 
and how confidently they could appeal. to that 
greater danger to save and succour them! ~ 

But the silence became, in time, intolerable. 

Brads spoke. : 

“ Comrade, shall“we awaken her ?” 

“YT don’t know,” said Shucks. ‘Hush! we 
shall be spared the trouble, at all events.” 

There was some sudden noise in the lower part 
of the house which seemed to reach the slumbering 
senses of the Dark Woman. 

She started and opened her eyes. 

Shucks and Brads sprung to their feet. 

The Dark Woman looked around her for a few 
seconds, but evidently scarcely awake to external 
impressions. But this state could not last beyond 
some half-dozen anxious throbbings of the heart, 
and then her eyes fell upon the face of Shucks, 
who was at the foot of the couch looking at her 
coldly and sternly. 

It was not a scream that she gave utterance to, 
so much as a half stifled cry—such as might have 
come from some one wounded in their sleep. 

‘* Shucks!” she said. 

“' The Dark Woman!” said Shucks. 

It was a something in the air, or perhaps some 
slight imperceptible sound of breathing, which 
induced her to turn her head with the rapidity of 
thought, and then she saw her other foe. 

‘* Brads !” she gasped. 

‘‘ The Dark Woman!” said Brads. 

A shudder passed over her frame, and she felt 
nervously upon the couch by her side, as though 
seeking for some weapon, but there was none. 
She was there alone—unarmed, helpless, with 
those two men, who had such abundant reason to 
be her bitterest enemies. 

‘‘' You have come to."kill me!” she said. “I 
know it—I feel it! You have come to kill me!” 

Brads looked at Shucks. and the two housoe- 
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breakers found it difficult to reply to this question. 
They felt, in their own hearts, that they had not 
come to kill her; and the mere fact that they had 
watched by her so long, as she slept, made it 
impossible that they should kill her. 

But the silence that ensued was full of bitterness 
and dread to the Dark Woman. She could not 
endure if. . 

“Speak!” she said. ‘Is it to be the dagger 
or the pistol? I expect no mercy!” 

“ Because you never showed any,” said Brads. 

There was something heroic in the Dark Woman 
at this moment, as she clasped her hands, pre- 
paring herself, as she thought, for death, and pro- 
nounced the one word ‘' Never!” 

Both Shucks and Brads felt the power of the 
superior mind—the higher courage than their own, 
which they encountered; and it was with almost 
tones of respect that they both spoke at once, 
saying, ‘‘ We don’t come to kill you.” 

A revulsion of feeling came over the Dark 
Woman. The paleness of her face gave way to a 
flush of colour. 

‘“‘ What then?” she said. ‘ What are your 
wishes, and whérefore do you seek me?” 

Shucks made a gesture to Brads to speak. 

“ We didn’t seek you,” he said, ‘“‘ but we've 
found you, and we mean to make the most of it.” 

** Ah!” cried the Dark Woman, “ that is all. 
You are wise men. I~Know you, and you know 
me. Say the word—will you serve me still? Is 
it possible that after all—after all the acci- 
dents——” 

“* Accidents ?” said Shucks, as he looked at 
Brads. ; 

‘ Accidents ?” said Brads, in a tone of surprise. 

‘“* After all the past ?” said the Dark Woman. 

The housebreakers nodded. : 

‘‘ Ts it possible, then,” added the Dark Woman, 
“that you will be to me what you were?—and 
that, understanding each other better, we may 
still——” 

“ Peace, madam!” said Shucks—and there was 


almost dignity in the housebreaker’s manner,— 


“‘ peace, murderess! Do not speak to us in such 
away. We ought to be two ghosts, instead of 
two living men, at this time, if you could have 
done the job for us. We've nothing to do with 
you ever again; but we know you, and, finding 
you in this fine house, with all these luxuries 
about you, we think we're lucky fellows!” 

The Dark Woman caught at an idea. 

a faint hope to save herself. 

‘t This house,” she said, ‘ belongs to a lady.” 

‘‘ Yourself,” said Shucks. 

‘ The Countess d’Umbra}’ said Brads. ‘‘ We 
know all about that. Look ye here, madam! 
We came here on business, to crack the crib in the 
old style, and get what we could; but we little 
thought to find so old and so valuable an acquaint- 


She had 


ance as the Dark Woman in the noble Countess 


d@’Umbra; but, as we have found her, we're not 
the men exactly to stand in our own lights, and 
for the sake of revenge to give up advantages, are 
we, Brads ?” . 

“Not at all,” said Brads. ‘Our old acquaint- 
ance is rich and prosperous. We know where the 
money comes from. It belongs to Paul’s Chickens. 
The rest of the fellows are all dead, and so we are 
Paul’s Chickens—ain’t we, Shucks ?” 


“TJ should think so,” said Shucke. ‘ Only till 
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this morning, we didn’t know where our money 
was—did we, Brads?” 

‘‘Not a bit of it. But, as now we know all 
about it, we mean to have our own.” 

The Dark Woman looked from one to the other, 
as they spoke in this jeering manner to each other 
for her benefit, and with low, chuckling laughter, 
exulted over the utterly dependent position to 
which accident had reduced her. 

There came a sharp knock at the door of the 
saloon at that moment; and so absorbed had the 
two housebreakers and the Dark Woman been in 
their conversation with each other, that they had 
not heard the repeated attempts to open the door 
from without, nor that that sharp rap was the 
second one that demanded admission. 

“Hush!” she cried, as she sprung to her feet. 

“‘No, my lady,” said Shucks, “‘ you don’t go!” 

He placed himself between her and the door. 

The tap for admission came again, 

No. 49.— Dank Woman. 


“ You will ruin me and yourselves too,” she said. 
“You've been talking idly, for you know I cannot 
and will not refuse you whatever money in reason 
you may demand of me. Do not, however, 
drive me to extremities, so that that money shall 
not purchase the secrecy I require.” 

‘Look ye here, my lady!” said Brads. “If we 
let you out of this room, there’s nothing in the 
world to prevent you making an outcry, and say- 
ing you've found a couple of cracksmen in the 
house! Away, then, we go to the Stone Jug, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“And you not say that you have found the 
Dark Woman in the house ?” 

Shucks and Brads considered for a moment. 

“We might,” said the former. ‘But who 
would believe us ?” 

“Then what would you do? Your very pre- 
caution3 will ensure my destruction and your 
own |” 
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‘You can write, my lady ?” 

““ Write ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. And here’s pen and ink, and 
everything for the purpose. Now, just sit down, 
and write me a little bit of a letter, and I shall be 
content.” 

The Dark Woman sat down; and, with an air 
of vexation, took a pen in her hand, 

“ Dictate,” she said. 

“Dick who ?” said Shucks. 

“Who does she mean ?” said Brads. 

The Dark Woman made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

‘Tell me what to write, and I will write it.” 

“Oh, that’s it! Very good! Now, my lady, 
if you please, write after me!” 

*T will—I will!” 

“*My dear Shucks.’ 
marm ?” 

“TY have—I have!” 

* Hem! 


Have you got that, 


“(My Dear Suucks,— 

“* You find me in a fine house in Hanover 
Square, with no end of money, and calling my- 
self the Countess d’Umbra ; likewise having called 
myself once before the Countess de Launy; but 
you know, dearest Shucks, that I'm only the Dark 
Woman, as used to command Paul's Chickens. 
And Pm hereto carry on some old games, always 
provided I'm not found out. So, my dear 
Shueks, here I am. 

“« Yours, internally, 
“Pune Dark WoMAN, 
“* alias the Countess de Launy, 
‘* alias the Countess d’Umbra. 


“EN, 10, Hanover Square.’” 


“It is done!” said the Dark Wonian, as she bit | 


her lips with vexation. 

“* Now write another, word for word, only putin 
‘My dear Brads,’ instead of my dear Shucks.” 

“ Shucks,” said Brads, “ you're a genus.” 

“T always was,” replied Shucks. ‘ Now, my 
lady, get on.” 

The Dark Woman wrote the other letter, and 
the two housebreakers taking possession of these 
precious epistles, placed each carefully in safe 
pockets. 

“Now you may go,” said Shucks—‘now you 
may go, my lady, and order breakfast. We want 
it preciously, I can tell you.” 

“ Breakfast ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. It isn’t lunch time, is it?” 

“ Breakfast here ?—in this house 2” 

“Yes; breakfast first, and business after- 
wards.” 

“You cannot stay here—you will ruin all !” 

“We've been so often ruined, we don’t mind 
about it. Now this is what I calls comfortable. 
I never was in such a-easy chair in my life. It 
beats a spring-cart alltoatoms. Sit down, Brads, 
and make yourself at home, old boy. If we ain’t 
at home here, I should like to know very much 
where we can be. Now, my lady Countess, see to 
the breakfast.” 

The Dark Woman made a gesture of despair as 
she walked to the door. 

: ff Stop a bit!” said Brads: “I like rum in my 
ea.’ 


“Good!” cried Shucks; and ifor me.” 
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‘“‘ And do ye hear? Pipes for two.” 
“The Dark Woman turned fiercely. 

“‘ Wretches !” she said. 

“A pot of half-and-half,” said Shucks, ‘to 
begin with. I’m thirsty; and send it up in the 
pewter. None of your jugs for me. I’m always 
afraid of biting a bit out of the edge, and choking 
myself.” 

The Dark Woman dashed out of the room, with 
a groan of mental agony. 

Shucks buried himself in the depths of an easy 
chair, and Brads lay at full length upon a sofa; 
on the rich silk covering of which he drummed 
with his heels. 

A half scared looking footman brought in a 
tray, and began to lay the breakfast, 

“I say, Johnny,” said Brads, “ where’s the half- 
and~half ?” 

‘The eff-and-eff 2” ejaculated the footman with 
an astonished air. 

“What do you mean by eff and-eff?” said 
Shucks, as he dealt the footman a blow in the 
middle of the back, which sent him sprawling on 
the floor, with the tray beneath him. 

**Murder!—murder! Thieves! Murder!” 

‘‘What’s the row?” said Brads, as another 
footman appeared at the door, whose hair would 
certainly have stood oa end, had it not been for 
the mass of white powder that held it down. 

The Dark Woman, looking as pale as a spectre, 
glided into the room. She evidently spoke with 
difficulty. 

“‘ These persons,” she said, “are my guests to 
breakfast. Supply them with whatever they 
require,” 

‘“Now that’s what I call handsome,” said 
Shucks. ‘So do you hear, Johuny ? Let’s have 
the eff-and-eff.” 

** And pipes for two,” said Brads. 
funny smell in the room,” 

“Gracious powers!” said the footman. 
the fumigating pastiles.”’ 

* Well, I don’t like it,” said Brads; ‘but there’s 
always a "something the matter with the blessed 
drains.” 

“My lady—my lady!” cried a voice of alarm 
at.the door. “The plate!—the plate! The plate 
off the buffet in the dining-room ! Ob, my lady, 
my lady, it’s all put in a bag; and ‘behind the 
door !” 

“Bring it up here!” said Shucks. ‘ We'rea 
going to take it home, to be polished. Ain’t we, 
Brads?” 

“To be sure!” 

A scream, in a female voice, heralded some 
fresh arrival, and one of the waitirig-maids of the 
Countess d’Umbra rushed into the saloon. 

“Oh, madam, madam! Thieves, madam— 


«There's a 
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thieves! All the trinkets, madam, off the toilet- 
table! They’ye all gone, madam! Murder!— 
thieves !” 


The Dark Woman fixed her gaze upon Shucks 
and Brads; and then turning to the servants, she 
made a motion to them to leave the room, which 
they did reluctantly enough, for their curiosity 
was intensely excited by the strange aspect of 
these early visitors of the Countess d Umbra, who 
had come from no one knew where, and had got 
into the house no one knew how. 

But they did go, and the Dark Woman was 
alone with her old acquaintances. 
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She stepped up to the table, and placed upon it 
a thick roll of bank-notes. 

“Your remaining here,” she said, “ will defeat 
all your own objects, by defeating mine. There 
is a thousand pounds. Take the notes, and relieve 
me from your presence—lI will not say for ever, 
because I know you will come again. You have 
achieved an advantage over me, and I must pay 
you for your silence and secrecy. I am willing to 
do so; but you must not destroy me, by coming 
to this house, and committing follies which would 
soon shuf up the sources of your own wealth. 
Take the money, and begone! But leave behind 
you the plunder, which you know as well as I do 
would produce you, in the manner in which you 
would be obliged to sell it, but a small sum. 
Take the money, and go. [I leave to your own 
mercy the time when you will come again.” 

Shucks got out of the easy chair. 

Brads rolled himself off the sofa. 

They could not resist the strong influence which 
this imperious and talented woman still had over 
them. They looked at each other for a few moments, 
and then Shucks said, “ Very well. Are you 
willing, Brads?” 

ivan? - 

Shucks made a rough division of the notes, not 
being particular to two or three, and pushed one- 
half of them towards Brads. 

‘That's yours,” he said, “‘and these are mine. 
Good morning, Countess d Umbra. You may, or 
you may not, see us again soon; only, you know, 
it’s proper that a gentleman should call on his 
banker when he likes. Good morning, madam!” 

‘Good morning!” said Brads. 

The Dark Woman said nothing, but she madea 
gesture of disdain. 

The two housebreakers paused near the door, 
and emptied their pockets of the trinkets and 
jewellery they had taken from the magnificent 
toilet-table above stairs. Then they left the room, 
but each of them as they did so felt in the secret 
pocket, where they had placed the letters on which 
they founded their security. 

The footman was coming slowly up the grand 
staircase, with a look of ineffable disgust on his 
countenance, and a great pewter pot in his band, 
the froth on the top of which pruclaimed its 
contents. 

“ The eff-and-eff,’ he said. 

“‘Oh,” replied shucks, “‘ you have had a good 
deal of trouble, Johnny.” 

“‘ Lots—oh, lots!” 

“Then take it all for your pains.” 

Shucks: tcok the pewter pot, and flung the 
contents ia the face of the footman; and then he 
and Brads left the Countess d@’Umbra’s house in 
Hanover Square as quickly as they could. 

There was a look of terror and despair upon 
the face of the Dark Woman. At a heavy price, 
she had got rid of her unwelcome guests, but not 
for ever. She was alone again, but the remem- 
brance of their presence would haunt her night 
and day. 

Who should say, too, at what inopportune 
moment they might arrive again? Or who 
should say but that, in some brawl, or intemperate 
carouse, the secret they would otherwise, for 
their own interests, keep, might escape them. 

A feeling of despair came over her. 

“T see it all,” she said. “I see it all, now,—— 
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I see it all a3 if in a glass—even as in Astorath's 
house I was wont to show to the credulous and the 
superstitious, those images which they believed 
the art of the astrologer had summoned before 
them. I may succeed in the wishes of my heart; 
but Ishall die—I must die! I cannot, dare not 
live in dread of these fearful discoveries! The 
conviction was creeping over me, and it is now a 
certainty. The Regent must and shall acknow- 
ledge his own son; and then it will be time for 
the Dark Woman to die—to die!” 

She clasped her hands over her face—then she 


‘wrung them despairingly, and she sunk upon the. 


floor in a strangely huddled-up attitude, as if even 
at that moment stricken by death. 

But it was not so. She had yet much to do; 
and after a time, although she was pale, and her 
limbs trembled as she walked, she rose, and left 
the room, muttering as she went, “ To-night! 


to-night! I will see the Regent to-night! He 
shall know all! There shall be no further con- 
cealment. He shall know who and what his son 


really is; and if there be one touch of nature in his 
heart, I will arouse it in the sacred names of 
Justice! Son! and Father!” 
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CHAPTER CIII. 
ALLAN FEARON IS TRUE TO HIS APPOINTMENT 
AT THE PALACE. 


How utterly impossible it would have been for 
Allan Fearon to have engaged himself with any- 
thing like effect in the ordinary affairs of life 
while his mind was so fully engrossed with the 
sad and important concerns connected with his 
mysterious birth and parentage. 

There were times when he could not but believe 
all he had heard from the Dark Woman to be but 
the wild ravings of insanity, and then he would 
shrink with shame and regret from a contemplation 


‘of the efforts he was making to intrude himself 


upon the notice of the Prince of Wales. 

Then again the whole circumstances would 
appear so congruous—so clear and consequential 
one upon another—that he could not doubt their 
truth, and the wish for a private interview with 
the Regent grew into a burning anxiety. 

His friend—his comforter—his mentor, through 
out all these alternations, was Marian. 

She could bring a cooler judgment to bear upon 
the circumstances; and that Allan might probably 
enough be the illegitimate child of the Regent was 
by no means a very startling proposition. 

If Marian bad thought there was dange?® in her 
husband’s visit to St. James's, she would, of 
course, have been the first to oppose herself to it ; 
but such an idea formed no part of her conside- 
rations on the subject. 

The Court of St. James’s was by no means like 
some Indian satrap, whose lightest nod could con- 
demn to death. There might be difficulty, but no 
real danger, in Allan Fearon making his way, 
under the auspices of the Countess de Blonde, into 
the most private portions of the Palace. 

And so Marian counselled him to go. 

She saw that nothing but an interview with the 
Regent would allay the feverish anxiety which 
was at Allan’s heart. 
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‘* How fortunate it is, Allan,” she said, ‘‘ that 


circumstances have placed us in a position to 
enable you to give individual attention to these 
affairs which so nearly concern your mental happi- 
ness !” 

“ It is indeed fortunate, Marian.” 

“Go, Allan! See the Regent! I am sure 
Annie will be as good as her word, and procure 
you an interview. He surely cannot refuse to tell 
you the truth; and then, however much you may 
regret the circumstances which have produced so 
much misery to your unhappy mother, your mind 
will be no longer tossed in a sea of conjecture 
regarding them.” 

“‘ Yes, Marian, I will go. Sooner or later I 
must see the Regent—for my mother’s sake I must 
see him, and put an end to all these dread 
anxieties. He cannot—will not—dare not refuse 
to speak to me, for I shall appeal to him by a 
name which even must reach his heart.” 

‘‘The name of father!” 

“Yes, Marian, it isa strange name for me to 
utter—as strange as that of mother ; for, cast upon 
the wild world as I was, I never knew a father’s 
or a mother’s love !” 

As the time approached for Allan Fearon to 
make his way into the Palace of St. James's, 
there was evidently a nervous tremor about him 
which he could not subdue. He could not but 
feel how much depended upon that interview with 
the Regent, which he had been promised by one 
who certainly had the power, if she preserved the 
inclination, of granting it to him. 

Half-past nine was the time named at which 
he was to present himself before the Countess de 
Blonde with those costly shawls and scarfs, which 
were to make up the passport for his admission 
to the Palace. 

Jt was not to be supposed but that Allan upon 
that occasion attired himself with unusual care. 

Indeed, he wanted but the star upon his breast 
to look every inch a prince. 

Marian had carefully made the shawls into a 
parcel, and they were duly addressed to the 
Countess de Blonde. 

The clocks were striking nine when Allan bade 
Marian adieu, and with a heightened colour upon 
his cheek, hastened down the Strand and Pall 
Mall, towards St. James’s Palace. 

He was going to seek his father. He, the poor 
foundling—the destitute, nameless child, who in 
all his tenderer years had been the object of casual 
charity, and who had risen to man’s estate with- 
out a single home association, or home endear- 
ment. 

His father! 

No repetition of the sound could familiarise it 
to the ears of Allan Fearon. Stranger and 
stranger still the words seemed to echo to his 
heart; and when he told himself that that father 
was a Prince, the son of a King—almost a King 
himself; and that he, Allan, was about to seek 
his presence in the Royal Palace of England, he 
might well at times pause upon his route, and ask 
himself if he were mad or dreaming. 

Perhaps but for that parcel in his hand, Allan 
would still have shrunk back, believing himself 
the victim of some morbid imagination, which 
had pictured to him fantastic relations which had 
no human existence. 

But that parcel, containing Annie, the Countess 
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de Blonde’s, shawls and scarfs, was the one 
practical common-place thing which connected the 
events together, and justified him in believing in 
their reality. 5 

And so Allan went his way. 

Now the reader will recollect that this was 
early in the evening, and that there would be no 
difficulty in penetrating into one of the courts of 
St. James’s, on even the pretence of an errand. 

Allan was scarcely glanced at by the sentinels 
on duty, as he made his way through the great 
gate into the Colour Court. 

From thence he had no difficulty in finding his 
way to the Ambassadors’ Court, and to the very 
door-step where he had before stood and applied 
to see the Countess de Blonde. 

Allan paused for a moment. There seemed to 
be some confusion at the park entrance to the 
Palace. 

A drum beat, and there was a rattle of arms. 

The rapid rolling of carriage wheels came upon 
his ears, and Allan, then, could not resist the 
temptation to ask a Yeoman of the Guard, who 
came by with his halbert upon his shoulder, 
what was amiss. 

‘“Amiss?” said the man. 
amiss !” 

‘“‘T heard a drum and the guard,” 

“Oh, that was the Regent!” 

“The Regent ? and leaving the Palace?” 

“No; he has just arrived from Windsor.” 

Allan breathed more freely. He began to have 
still greater confidence both in the ability and 
the will of the Countess de Blonde to procure 
him the desired interview, since she knew so well 
the exact time when the Regent would be at St. 
James's. 

Had she not appointed him to come at half-past 
nine? And there was the Regent within ten 
minutes of the time arriving from Windsor. 

Allan began to get confident and hopeful. 

He knocked for admission. ¥ 

A man replied to the summons. 

Allan was determined that he would play his 
part in such a manner, so as not to deprive him- 
self of any of the chances which the Countess de 
Blonde had given to him. 

‘*T have some Indian shawls,” he said, ‘ for the 
inspection of the Countess de Blonde.” 

“Oh, yes!” was the reply. ‘‘ Her ladyship has 
left orders that you are to be shown to her apart- 
ments.” 

Allan crossed the threshold, and at that moment 
he could not have spoken, if a kingdom had been 
offered him for the success of the effort. 

He began again to fear that his agitation would 
mar all the effect and the results which he had 
fondly hoped from that interview with his alleged 
father. 

“You don’t look well,” said the man, who was 
one of the servants out of livery, whose duty it 
was to attend in that portion of the Palace. 

‘Oh, yes, I am quite well.” 

“You looked so pale.” 

‘‘No—it has passed away. It was but for a 
moment. Is the—the Regent with the Coun- 
tess ?” 

The servant shook his head. 

‘‘ We never answer questions about the Regent 
here. The less you and I, and such folks as us, 
know about the Regent, the better; except that 
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he’s the Prince of Wales, and all that kind of 
thing, don’t you see?” 

‘I understand—I understand, and will follow 
you.” 

They passed through the small outer hall—they 
passed through the guard chamber, where those 
two or three lazy Yeomen kept their half-sleepy 
watch; and then the short flight of stairs was 
ascended, The double doors, covered with crimson 
cloth, were pushed aside, and Allan Fearon found 
himself fairly in the warm and perfumed air of 
the Palace. 

‘‘ You'd better wait here,” saidthe man. “ This 
is what we call the Titian Gallery, on account of 
the pictures you see. You may look at them. 
And I needn’t tell you to make your best bow, if 
any of the officers of the household, or Mr. Willes, 
the Prince's valet, should come this way. You 
understand ?” 

‘*T understand,” said Allan. 

*“T’ll let one of the Countess’s own maids know 
that you are here. I dare say they won't keep 
you long.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Allan. 

It was impossible for Fearon wholly to conceal 
that his feelings werein a state of excitement ; and 
the official of the Palace looked at him curiously, 
wondering what could be the matter with him. 
But, after a few moments, he seemed to satisfy 
himself of the reason. 

“Ah, to be sure,” he said, “the poor fellow’s 
never been inside a palace before, and most likely 
is frightened half out of his wits, for fear he 
should meet the Regent! But we gentlemen of 
the Court are too much used to great people, to 
put ourselves out of the way in the least for 
them.” 

Allan was alonein the Titian Gallery again. 
Slowly he paced its entire length, looking right 
and left with an abstracted air at the royal por- 
traits which adorned the walls. 

It seemed to him as if more than one of these 
portraits followed him with their painted eyes, as 
if in dreamy speculation whether they saw a 
descendant of their regal race, or not. 

Half-past nine had chimed by the Palace clock 
some few minates, and then Allan heard a light 
footstep, and one of the Countess’s attendants ap- 
proached him. 

‘* You're to come this way, young man. The 
Countess de Blonde wants to see you imme- 
diately.” 

“T will follow you,” said Allan. 

A door was opened from the gallery; but it 
was not the same by which Allan had previously 
entered the apartments of Annie Gray. This door 
communicated with a narrow passage, half circular 
in shape; and then Allan found himself conducted 
through two apartments, very dimly lighted, and 
furnished in perhaps the most antique style that 
the Palace could present. 

A door at the other end of the second of these 
apartments opened upon a room, which was only 
lighted by the reflection from the lustres of an 
adjoining apartment. 

“You're to wait here,” said Allan’s conduc- 
tress. 

“T will wait.” 

Allan was not alone above a minute, for, with 
rapid footstep, Annie herself came into that semi- 
datk apartment. 
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* Oh, you're here!” she said, ‘Lay down the 
shawls. Do youstill want to see the Regent?” 

“More ardently than ever.” 

«And you won't tell me why ?” 

“TY dare not yet.” 

“Very well. You're not afraid of the dark ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not.” 

“Follow me, then. No, I think you must go 
first. I shall never be able to open doors with 
these rusty old keys.” 

‘‘What are these keys for?” said Allan, as 
Annie placed in his hand three antique rusty 
specimens, connected together by a steel chain, 
perfectly black with age. 

“You know, or you may have heard, that there 
is a whole suite of rooms in the Palace, which 
have not been opened since the time of James the 
Second. I don’t know why or wherefore, but I 
dare say there’s some reason forit. These keys 
open the doors leading from the Titian Gallery to 
that suite of rooms.” 

“But He 

“Don’t be impatient, now. 
looked up in them.” 

“IT? Locked up in those deserted rooms 2?” 

“Certainly. You want to see the Regent, and 
it is there the Regent will come to see you.” 

“ Are you sure, Annie?” 

“Certain, for I will bring him. Now, I see 
you hesitate. You won’t trust me. Very well, 
go home again. It don’t matter to me a jot.” 

“You are too hasty, Annie. I do trust you. 
Take me where you will—act as you think proper. 
I confide myself entirely to your guidance; and 
oh! believe me that this wish to see the Regent 
is no piece of idle vanity, nor does it result from 
any false sentiment connected with yourself. 
After the interview you shall know all; but before 
that I dare not speak, because I wish to be able 
to tell him with truth that I have not done so.” 

“That'll do! Now, come on! There's no 
time to lose! The Regent is in the Palace; he is 
only come in from ME lately, where he has 
been to see the mad old King !” 

Annie led Allan Fearon into the Titian Gallery 
by the same route that he had left it so lately, 
and then flitting like a shadow past the old, grim, 
regal portraits, she paused before a door in the 
wall, above which were the royal arms in bold 
relief, 

As they went, he could not help saying to him- 
self, in a faint whisper, ‘‘Is that mad old King 
my grandfather 2” 

“ What do you say ?” cried Annie. 

“Nothing. It is nothing.” 

“Very well, then. Now take one of these keys 
—I don’t know which is the right one, but it is one 
of the three—and open this door with it. Willes 
tells me that it leads to the deserted rooms.” 

Allan could not conceive how it was, that to 
obtain an interview with the Regent, it would be 
necessary to be locked up ina suite of deserted 
rooms in St. James’s Palace; bat since Annie 
would have it so, he made no opposition. 

The second key that Allan tried fitted the lock, 
and the ancient door creaked on its hinges. 

“There!” said Annie, with her usual hasty 
manner. “There! you have nothing to do but to 
go into those old rooms, and wait with patience.” 

“T submit myself entirely to your directions, 
Annie,” 
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“To be sure you do; and the wisest thing in the 
vorld, too! When I promise anything I do it. 
I have said that you are to have an interview 
with the Regent, and you will have it.” 

“T feel assured I shall.” 

“Go along, then!” 

‘In darkness ?” 

a Yes,” 

Annie gave Allan a slight push, and he 
stepped over the threshold of the first of those 
mysterious rooms in St. James’s Palace, which 
had been closed for so many years, either because 
they had been the scene of some great crime, or 
some great affliction. 

Be heard the key turned in the lock. 

He heard, for a moment, the light footsteps of 
Annie, the fair Countess de Blonde, retreating 
from the door along the Titian Gallery. 

Then all was still. 

For the first time, perhaps, in his life Allan 
Fearon felt the force of the expression of ‘‘ a dark- 
ness that could be felt ;” for the intense blackness 
of the air about him seemed to convert it into 
soraething tangible, which had the faculty of roll- 
ing in huge masses about and over him, and yet 
not to touch him. 

But we must leave Allan for a brief space to 
his: own reflections in those mysterious rooms of 
St. James’s, while we follow Annie to the brilliant 
snite of apartments she called her own in the 
Palace. 

She was expecting the Regent. 

The Prince had not yet dined, late as it was. 
It was true that he had taken some refreshment at 
Windsor, but he had promised to have a tefe-a- 
tete dinner with the Countess on his return. 

It was one of those little dinners of which you 
can scarcely see anything—a dinner consisting 
of some most exquisitely cooked and dished 
trifles, which, to the extent of five or six, were to 
succeed each other in rapid succession, until the 
most fastidious appetite would feel full satisfac- 
tion. 

These were the sort of repasts which the royal 
epicure really enjoyed. 

Andwith Annie as a companion, they always 
presented themselves to the Regent in favourable 
and happy contrast to the stately banquets of the 
Castle, or of the Palace. 

The Regent was in excellent humour. 

Annie could not help seeing that something had 
pleased him. 

‘¢ Well, Countess,” he said, ‘“‘ what pleasant 
things have you to say to me to-day ?” 

‘*None,” replied Annie. 

“None?” laughed the Regent. 
then I must say them to you.” 

“‘ Of course you must.” 

“Then Doctor Arbuthnot says that the King 
cannot by any possibility survive six months.” 

Oh 1” 

The Regent did not exactly like the tone of the 
“Oh!” so he added, “I am quite sure, if my 
health were in such a condition, my best friends 
ought to wish me with my ancestors.” 

‘Some of them,” said Annie, “‘I dare say wish 
you were in their company now.” 

““T should not be surprised, Annie, if that were 
true.” 

“Of course it’s true. Come, now. 
pay the least attention to me.” 


“JT suppose 


You don’t 


“Pardon me. I meant to do so. There, do 
you like that little ragout ?” 

“‘ Yes,” 

“T thought you would. Do you know, Annie, 

I find I am the most constant of men ?” 

‘‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes. I love you better and better every day ; 
and when we are together, I feel my best affec- 
tions divided, so to speak, between you and the 
dinner.” 

“ Hold your tongue, George.” 

“What for ?” 

“Because you were never made to talk—to 
talk, what do they call it?—ch! sentiment, 
You were never made to talk sentiment.” 

The Regent laughed. 

The little recherche dinner lasted three quarters 
of an hour. 

Annie amused herself with a couple of glasses of 
Constantia. The Regent was deep in a bottle of, 
tokay, when Annie spoke sharply —" George |” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“‘T am tired and stupid.” 

“Impossible !” 

“And yet true. I have a fancy—an idea—a 
caprice—call it what you will. I want to look at 
those rooms that open from the Titian Gallery, by 
the door with the coat of arms over it.” 

“Never! You cannot mean what you say, 
Annie!” 

** I do mean it.” 

The Regent shook his head. 

“It’s of no use for you to oppose me. [I tell 
you I do mean it! When you oppose me in any- 
thing, you only fix it still firmer in my mind.” 

“ And when I do not oppose you?” asked the 
Regent, playfully. 

‘‘ Oh, then, it makes no difference!” 

‘ So that, in either way i 

“ In either way, I am determined to do what I 
like.” 

The Regent laughed. 

** Come, now,” said Annie, ‘ why should I not 
see those rooms in the Palace?” 

“ A crime was committed there.” 

“A crime?” 

‘t Yes,” 

“¢ What crime ?” 

‘** A father and a son had there a quarrel.” 

““ What father and son ?” 

“‘ King Charles the First and his son, afterwards 
King Charles the Second. ‘The son struck the 
father. It is said that, ever since then, strange 
wailing sounds are heard at times in the suite of — 
rooms. The King swooned, and remained per- 
fectly insensible for eight hours.” 

“Tg all that true?” 

‘‘ It is related and believed by the Royal Family 
of England.” 

“ Then you believe it ?” 

Lae: 

“ It is very shocking, do you know, George ?” 
“It is so, Annie. It is said that, when the 
King—that is, Charles the First—recovered from. | 
his swoon, the first words he uttered were, ‘ They 
hung my scaffold with black; bat red would be 
a more appropriate colour, since they shed the 

blood of a King.’” 

‘‘ That was very strange.” 

“ And terrible. So you see, Annie, that you 
ought not to want to go into those rooms, because 
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the last two persons in them were a father and 
son, who outraged nature by such a quarrel.” 

Annie looked thoughtful. 

“Very well, George,” she said. “TI will think 
of something else, that will please me just as well.” 

“Good! What is it?” 

“There is a young man who wants an interview 
with you, and if you grant it to him I will forego 
the visit to the suite of shut-up rocms.” 

“Who is it?” 

‘* Allan Fearon.” 

“‘ Allan who ?” 

“Fearon.” 

‘“‘T surely have heard that name before. To be 
sure! It is quite familiar. It is the name of the 
young man who was going to be hanged at New- 
gate, but for whom, at your interposition, Annis, 
I granted a pardon. It’s very odd, too, but my 
Lord Ilchester was with me this day; and he was 
uncommonly solicitous that the pardon, which was 
rather informal, should be granted, and properly 
countersigned at once; and I did all that was 
necessary.” 

“That was right. 
view ?” 

“Countess, you know I admire and love you 
very much, but I am the anes r 

“* Well ” 

*T cannot, then—I was going to say I dare 
not, then—grant an interview to the person you 
have named; and if that is the only alternative 
which will prevent you asking me to show you 
the closed apartments, I would rather go with you 
now at once, and walk through them.” 

“T take you at your word,” said Annie. 


And now about the inter- 


CHAPTER CIV. 


ALLAN FEARON HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
REGENT, AND KNOWS HIS POSITION. 


As Annie spoke, she sprung to her feet, and the 
Regent looked at her rather ruefully. 

‘“Do you mean to say, Annie, that you want 
me to go now ?” 

“I do.” 

“ Just after dinner ?” 

“How far is it? Across the Titian Gallery— 
through a door-way. I am surprised at you, 
George! Any one would fancy you were an old 
man. Here's the key.” 

‘The key ?” 

“Yes. Ihad all the old keys that could be 
found brought to me, and I found that this one 
fitted the lock. I opened it, and the door creaked.” 

“Ah! then you are like Blue Beard’s wife. 
You have indulged your curiosity already.” 

“No. I waited for Blue Beard to come home 
first.” 

“Meaning me i 

“Meaning you.” 

“Upon my word, Annie, you try me; and ifI 
did not love you as 1 do 

“Come along,” said Annie, as she seized the 
Regent by the arm, and lifted from the chimney- 
piece a small silver lamp,—‘‘ come along, then; 
and I shall be as good to you as possible for ever, 
efter your complaisance of this night in humouring 
my whims.” 


The Regent could not veaiat the fair enchantress, 
who held his fancy in thraldom, and he allowed 
himself to be led into the Titian Gallery. 

There was a scufile of feet along the gallery, 
just as the door of Annie’s apartments were opened ; 
and if any one had looked very sharply, they 
might have seen the retreating form of Willes, 
getting as expeditiously as possible out of the way. 

““T am afraid,” said the. Regent, “that tho 
rooms will be full of dust, and very damp.” 

‘‘ Very likely,” said Annie. 

‘** And that we shall both catch cold.” 

“Bad colds,” said Annie. 

“Then you won't be deterred ?” 

‘Certainly not!” 

The Prince made no further opposition, and 
they crossed the Titian Gallery towards that door 


at which Allan Fearon one hour before had entered . 


the deserted suite of apartments. 

That hour had been, in truth, a weary one for 
poor Allan in those solitary rooms. The dark- 
ness became terribly oppressive; and more than 
once he stretched forth his hands as if to keep it 
from him. 

But Allan did not remain exactly where the 
Countess de Blonde had left him—that is to say, 
just within the doorway. He felt his way 
cautiously, and step by step he traversed the 
room he was in. 

He came gently against several articles of 
furniture which were in his way, and then he 
crept slowly on until he reached the wall. 

Allan thought he would come to some judg- 
ment of the dimensions of this first apartment of 
the suite, by pacing round its walls, and counting 
his steps. 

The room was a large one, but after going 
along two of the walls, Allan’s hand came upon 
the handle of a door. 

That was, no doubt, the door that conducted to 
the next room of the suite. He tried the handle, 
and with a sound that testified to the close con- 
tact of the door with its framework for many a 
long year, it opened. 

Allan passed into the second room. 

He could scarcely now refrain from an exclama- 
tion of satisfaction ; for this second room was not 
nearly so dark as the first one. 

Some wandering reflected light from the night 
sky must make its way through the crevices of 
the shutters of this room. That such was the 
case Allan soon found, by seeing the dim outline 
of a window, the shutters of which fitted badly 
enough to allow a rectangular piece, so to speak, 
of the outer air to be visible. . 

The dense masses of darkness no longer seemed 
to roll about the head of Allan Fearon, and he 
made his way towards the window with a hope 
that he should be able to increase the amount of 
dim light that made its struggling way into the 
apartment. 

This was easily done. 

The shutters closed badly, and were not fastened. 
A touch opened one of them; and then, in com- 


parison to the absolute blackness that had been ~ 


before about him, he felt that he was in a pleasant 
and grateful kind of twilight. 

But that twilight was “not sufficient to enable 
him to see what was in the room, with the ex- 
ception of the dim outlines of some heayy sofas, 
and tall-backed, uncomfortable-looking chairs. 
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Allan was in contemplation of this room, as 
well as the dim light would permit him, when a 
sound came upon his ears, which he felt certain 
indicated the arrival of some one in the suite of 
disused apartments. © 

Instinctively he closed the shutter again; and, 
indeed, he closed it more effectually than he had 
found it. 

He then heard voices. 

“Come, now,” said one. “ You are satisfied, I 
hope. You see there is nothing but some old 
rotten furniture and quantities of dust.” 

‘‘No, I am not satisfied! I must go on!” 

That voice was Annie’s. 

The other, then, was no doubt that of the 
Regent. 

The heart of Allan beat quickly and painfully. 

‘©Oh, oh! cried Annie, suddenly. ‘‘ The light !” 

“Eh?” 

“ The light is going out.” 

“Going out?” cried the Regent. ‘And we 
shall be left in the dark in these rooms! Let us 
escape at once!” 

‘No, no!” 

“But, Countess 

“Oh, George, if you love me—if you really 
have any regard for me, and wish me to be always 
good and kind to you, you will wait here while I 
go and get another lamp !” 

‘In the dark ?” 

‘No, not quite in the dark. I will leave this 
light with you, which will last till I come back, 
although it is fading. It will not be a brilliant 
light, but it will be still sufficient to prevent you 
from feeling that you are quite in the dark. Nay; 
it may, as lights often do, you know, just betore 
they go out, shoot up into a brighter flame. I 
shall not be gone a minute.” 

‘Be quick, then.” 

“T will—I will!” 

Annie left the Regent alone. — 

Allan heard all this quite plainly. Into the 
room in which he was, there came the gleam of 
the lamp that Annie had declared to be expiring, 
but which was really in very good condition. He 
fully comprehended what she meant. She had 
brought the Regent to him. Then was his oppor- 
tunity for an interview. It was for him to take 
advantage of it, or lose it. 

But would the Regent remain to listen to 
him ? 

Were he to make an abrupt appearance, what 
was to hinder the Prince from leaving him at 
once? 

There came a practical answer to this dread in 
the course of a few moments. 

““Why—why—what does she mean by this ?” 
said the Regent. ‘'She has locked the door lead- 
ing to the Titian Gallery. What a mad-headed 
creature she is to be sure! I hope she will come 
back again directly.” 

Allan pressed both his hands upon his breast 
for a moment, to still the tumultuous beating of 
his heart, as far as that movement might do so; 
and then he slowly paced forward towards the 
door of communication between the two rooms. 

The Regent uttered a hurried exclamation. He 
must have heard something of the footsteps of 
Allan. 

The young man reached the doorway. Heswung 
the door slowly open. 
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The Regent uttered a cry. 

The light from the lamp fell full upon the figure 
of Allan, as he bent down upon one knee on the 
threshold of the inner room. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he said, “sees before 
you no enemy; but one who would be willing—as 
willing as he would think it his duty—to shed his 
life-blood in your defence, if such were necessary.” 

“Good heaven! Help! Guard!” 

“Your Highness—your Highness, I implore 
you to listen to me!” 

‘““ Who-—what—what are you ?” 

“Tam human—a man! Iam one who would 
fain speak to your Royal Highness’s heart.” 

“But—but in these rooms—these deserted 
rooms? What? Who? Ah,I see!” 

“Your Royal Highness guesses.” 

“Confusion! A trick!” 

“Let the end sanctify the means. I am as I 
say, such a friend and subject of your Royal 
Highness, as the whole of England may not 
match.” 

There was a gentleness about the tones of Allan 
which aroused some memory of the past in the 
heart of the Regent. After the first few moments 
of surprise and alarm, he had not the slightest 
fear from the unknown personage who then spoke 
to him in those long deserted rooms. 

“Stop!” said the Regent. ‘ Your name is——’ 

‘“‘T have no name yet.” 

“No name?” 

“No, your Royal Highness. I wait for you to 
give me one; but I have been called Allan Fearon.” 

“T thought so; and this is the way in which the 
Countess de Blonde has tricked me into granting 
you an interview—an enforced interview, which 
will be the worse both for you and for her.” 

‘“‘Let me hope not,” said Allan, sadly,—‘‘ let 
me hope not. It has been for some years past, 
your Highness, the dream and hope of my life, 
that one day I should have the joy, the rapture, 
or the agony, of such an interview as this,” 

“I do not comprehend you.” 

“JT will explain; but my heart beats wildly, 
and my pulses throb.” 

‘He is mad!” thought the Regent. 

“Of late,” added Allan, ‘the dreamy hope I 
have spoken of became a fixed and anxious pain. 
I should have soon died, if I could not have seen 
and spoken to your Royal Highness. These words 
will appear strange to you without their context. 
They may sound like the ravings of one bereft of 
sense. ‘They will not speak to your Royal High- 
ness’s heart—to your judgment; but still I pray 
you to be patient with me, and, of your own free- 
will, to listen to me.” ' 

Again the echo of old remembered tones came 
upon the ear of the Regent. The voice of Allan 
had a cadence which spoke to the Regent of 
twenty years ago, when even his heart was not so 
indurated by change and luxury as it had since 
become. 

“‘T hear you,” said the Regent. 
you would say to me?” 

“And does your Highness hear me willingly ?” 

There was a slight harshness in the Regent’s 
tone, as he replied, “It seems that your ac- 
complice, the Countess de Blonde, has put it out 
of my power to say no to that request. I fancy I 
am locked in.” 

“Then,” said Allan, gently, “although I have 
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yearned for this interview, as though it were a 
portion of my life, I will forego it, and wait in the 
adjoining apartment until your Royal Highness is 
released. ‘The secret of my heart shall be hidden 
in its depths for ever, before I will force it upon 
unwilling ears.” 

Curiosity began to be an element in the Prince's 
mind, in regard to what Allan Fearon had to say. 
A strange curiosity, combined with adim remem- 
brance of the tones of his voice, took entirely the 
place of the first alarm, which had so completely 
vanished, but that the Regent did not recollect 
that those tones which awakened strange reminis- 
cences were the echoes which lingered in his own 
heart of the accents of Linda de Chevenaux, when 
first he knew her, and believed he loved her. 

‘‘ Speak then,” he said. “I listen to you.” 

“And your Royal Highness then grants me the 
interview?” 

““You are pertinacious, sir, upon this point ; 
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but if you wish me to say it in so many words, 
consider it as said. Well, sir, I grant you the in- 
terview.” 

“Then your Highness pardons the Countess 
esha for the means she has adopted to procure 
it ” 

“Ah! I see. Icomprehend now. Very well. 
Be it so. Not that I think the Countess de Blonde 
would be deeply affected if I were to withhold my 
pardon. Now, sir, speak! What is your secret ?” 

Allan shuddered, and was silent for a moment. 

He knew that he was about to pronounce a 
name’ which might at once change the amiable 
feeling with which the Regent seemed inclined to 
listen to him into gall and bitterness. 

But time was running onward, and he felt that 
that name must be uttered. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he said, ‘‘ remembers 
Linda de Chevenaux.” 

The Regent uttered a sharp cry of anger, and 
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stamped on the floor, as he said, ‘° What? An 
emissary of hers? Of that persecuting, criminal 
woman, who has well merited her epithet of Dark, 
because her deeds should shun the light!—of that 
woman who , 

“Oh, your Royal Highness, forbear—forbear ! 
For itis of her that I must speak.” 

“Then, sir, your audience is over—the audience 
that I have been cheated and cajoled into giving 
you. You were so full of respect a short time 
since that you were willing to retire into the 
adjoining apartment. Do so now, sir. Your 
audience is-over. I will listen to no expostulations 
or appeals having reference to that woman.” 

“Oh, your Highness, speak not so!” 

The Regent waved his hand, and continued. 

‘‘ Having reference, I say, to that woman, who, 
by a series of petty persecutions, has done every- 
thing she can to annoy and vex me. Go back to 
her, sir, if you will, and tell her J will hear 
nothing from her.” 

‘“T do not come from her. 
from her.” 

‘Then why are you here ?” 

‘* Because i 

‘Because what, sir? Why do you not speak 
freely? Make the most of your audience, since 
you have it. What have you to say ?’ 

“Your Highness is aware that Linda de Che- 
venaux entertains an impression, amounting, in 
her case, to a perfect faith, that she is your High- 
ness'’s lawful! wife.” 

The Regent clapped his hands together, and 
Janghed derisively. 

*The old story —— the old story!” he said. 
‘And do you, sir, whoever you may be, entertain 
this impression and perfect faith ?” 

Alas, I do not!” 

Then you are a more reasonable man than J 
expected to find you, considering who you associate 
yourself with. What, now, is it that you desire 
of me?” 

‘*An answer from your Highness’s own lips— 
an answer such as you would give to heaven— 
such as you would give to your own heart and 
conscience, if the world, and all its pomps and 
dignities were passing from you;—an answer to 
the one question which I will clothe in so few 
words that your Royal Highness shall not com- 
plain T needlessly weary you with supplications.” 

* What question ?” 

“Did yvour Royal Highness marry Linda de 
Chevenaux ?” 

“This is intolerable.” 

“Did your Royal Highness marry Linda de 
Chevenaux ?” 

_ “Sir, that repetition sounds like a threat." 

- “No, no! -It is but a supplication. I implore 
you to answer me. Here, at your feet, I implore 
you still to answer me.” 

“J know not,” said the Regent, 
me to do so, but I answer you thus: 
marry Linda de Chevenaus,” 

“ Alas! alas!” 

‘“‘Are you content, sir?” 

“One moment. She may speak from out the 
bitterness of her heart, or from some wild and 
dreamy fancy that insanity has given birth to, 
but there is a strange coherence in her words. 
She states that your Royal Highness supplicated 
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the propositions a Prince thinks it no slur upon 
his honour to make to one beneath him in degree 
met with but scorn and refusal, your Royal 
Highness proffered marriage.” 

“Pshaw! This is idle!’ cried the Regent. ‘I 
doen't know why it is J think yon worth convincing, 
but, if you know anything of the world: at all, 
you must know that—what shall I call it ?— 
love has its stratagems.” 

“Which wreck human hearts,” 

“You are answered, sir.” 

Allan Fearon continued i in alow, plaintive voice: 
‘Linda de Chevenaux states that she loved the 
Prince, and that when marriage was proposed, the 
future appeared to her but like a glorious dream, 
and that the ceremony which united her to him 
who was then her heart’s idol, did take placa.” 

The Prince spoke hurriedly. 

‘““An idle, vain ceremony! You know—she 
knows—all the world knows—that the liaisons of 
princes, although they may be sanctified by a 
seeming Inarriage, pass for nothing legally. There 
is no claim whatever—not the shadow of a claim; 
and had the marriage been as solemn as every 
priest in England could have made it, the consent 
of tne Crown could alone have stamped it with 
legality.” 

‘‘Ah! your Royal Highness, Linda de Cheve- 
naux states that such a consent was produced to 
her.” ¥ 

ae Bes 

‘* She swears it, on her sonl!” 

‘‘And if it were? A few idle words upon a 
scrap of paper too readily conyinced the willing 
Linda that she might embalm her conscience, 
and sy 

‘Idle words, your Highness? Now, indeed, I 
ask the question which has tremble@ on my lips. 
Did that consent come from the King? Or—or— 
was it—was it——” 

There was a complete stillness in the apartment, 
which was broken by the Regent, whose voice 
sounded strange and hollow, as he turned his back 
upon Allan Fearon. 

‘If it be necessary,” he said, ‘to put a stop to 
all these persecutions, and to all the vain hopes 
and surmises which Linda de Chevenaux may 
cherish herself, or implant in the breasts of others 


.who may fancy her cause and her fortunes worth 


the clinging to,— if it be necessary, I say, to crush 
all these vain imaginings, and to nip some popular 
scandals in the ‘bud, I say to you, and you can 
say to her, that that consent did not come from 
the King, and was cast into the fire an hour after 
the mock ceremony.” 

‘‘Then she was deceived, mocked, and betrayed, 
your Royal Highness!” 

‘*Choose your own terms, sir, and please yeur- 
self,” 

‘‘ Another question.” 

“Indeed? Are you the knight-errant of dis- 
tressed damsels? Whatis the next name upon 
your muster-roll of claimants?” 

“Your Royal Highness, Linda de Chevenaux 


- became a mother.” 


“An!” 

“ But she looked not into the eyes of her child. 
It was torn from her; and while she, like a cast- 
off garment, was thrust aside to perish, and her 
complaints and wailings to exhale within the air 
of a mad-house, the child perished, or was con- 
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signed to that care which is but twin-sister to 
neglect. And now, since your Highness has ad- 
mitted that the mother was deceived, betrayed, 
and cast aside, for some fresh caprice, the question 
is, what has become of tie child ?” 

“ The ehild ?” 

**' Your Highness’s child—the child of the de- 
ceived and wronged Linda de Chevenaux—that 
child, born of the mock marriage and the forged 
consent of the King.” > 

“You rave, sir—you rave! I know nothing 
This is a subject upon which Linda“de*Chevenaux 
has already tried to tortur me, . sf ike nothing. 
{ have no means of knowing,” 

‘Nor of i inquiring x -* 

* Nor of inquiring.” 

“But, your Highness, if it fare pupls that, 
any one could tell you with truth that thechild 
lived—that any one could tell you where to find 
the boy, now grown to bea mafi, and. able to 
reflect and ask himself who could be his.fathér— 
if any one could tell your Highness” iid what 
would you do?” on 

“The boy is dead—no doubt, dead. Ypiinde 
are not left in ignorance of claimants of that” de- 
seription. The boy is dead.” ~ egy, 

* Listen, your Highness, From hand*to hand 
the child passed, and appeals were made to your 
Highness for its support. I do not. say they 
reached you. for kings and princes are hedged 
round with flatterers, and many a cold- iniquity. 
They seem to perpetrate lies more upon. the’ con- 
sciences of those about them than upon their own. 
But be it as it may, no help ¢ame; and so, within 
a hundred yards of this your royal palace, your 
son, and the son of Linda de Cheveniaux, was 
abandoned beneath the canopy of heaven, to’starve, 
But this is a great nation, and London too densely 
peopled for death from such a éausé’ to’ ensue, 
unless the abandoned wretch crawled into. some 
desert corner. 


comprehended in the gracious word so harshly. 
The child grew up to boyhood—the boy became a 
youth—the youth a man—and then the tale was 
told him of his origin; and from that’ moment, 
along with the despair and sadness.which must 
ever reign in his breast at thought of his mother, 
came the yearning to see his father.” -, _ 

“ His father 2?” 

‘‘ His father, the Prince—his fatter, the Regent 
of England — his father, the destroy ec? ef. his 
mother!” ey 

‘* He lives, then ?” said the Regante juts 3. a; 

“ He lives!” 58 Res 

‘And you know him ?” 

“ Myse/f—and many tears and sififiriee et, Achy 
the man!” 

The Regent drew a long breath. 

He paced the room rapidly twice, 

“Tt may be,” he said, “this is all a trick—a 
delusion: it may be that you play with my—my 
feelings!” 

“Your Highness feels I do not.” 

The Regent did not seem to hear him speaking, 
and continued : “ Jf—if, however, all this be true, 
tell him-—-that is, let him—say to him that I will 
see him!” 

“Father !” cried Allan Fearon. 

“Good heaven !” 

“Father! father! I am here !” 


The wailing child felt upon* the, 
cold charity of those in authority w ho fulfil thé duty. 
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The Regent reeled back'’a pace or two; and 
then, with a deep sigh, he dropped into a chair, 
and clasped his hands over his eyes. 

Allan burst into tears. 

The little lamp now, in reality, began to give 
unequivocal signs of dissolution; and the darkness 
began, in truth, to thicken about the father and 
the son. 

It was Allan who broke the terrible sileace—a 
silence far more terrible than any words could 
possibly have been. 

“Father,” he said, “you will forgive me—you 


which is so new to my lips—which sounds, as I 
utter it, as if it brought me nearer to heaven! 
Father, ‘father! God has alone, to this time, been 
lay only father !” . ‘ 

The Regent groaned. 

‘‘ You sufier,” added Allan. ‘The past comes 
all before you now, as fresh as though it happened 
all but yesterday ?” 

“Tt does—it does!” , 

* Bat do not think—oh, do not think, father, 
that one word. one tone of reproach stigil now 
pass these lips! You have permitted me to call 
you father, and you shall be to me so sacred t 


“ No, no! Ihave deeply wronged you! Can 
you ever pardon me ?” 
“Oh, yes! As I hope for heaven's pardon! 


I have but one wish—one aspiration! . It is that 


you will call me son!” 

The Regent rested his head upon his hands and 

moaned, 

“Father! father! 

+ SS Sap ong did |”* 
And—and 

n he Regent rose, 


Did you hear me ?” 


” 


He tottered, rather than 


“My son!” 
Allan, with a shriek of joy, fell upon the breast 


‘of the Regent. 


one 


CHAPTER CV. 
FATHER AND SON, 


Han this modern sybarite—this Prince of many 
passions—this Regent, with a reputation for luxu- 
ries among which were not enumerated those of 
feeling and compassion—had this Sardanapalus of 
modern times, after all, a heart ? 

Did all his past life come before him at that 
moment, mingled with the bitter agonies of self- 
reproach ? ? Or was this recognition of his son, in 
the person of Allan Fearon, but a faint gpasmodie 
feeling, soon to pass away, to be succeeded by the 
heartless indifference of the sensualist ? 

‘We shall see. 

Allan Fearon forgot all the past, in the happy 
sensations of that moment. He wouid not ask 
himself if that father’s arms, in which he was for - 
an instant clasped, were unworthy. The sensation 
was too delightful to feel, that there was one to 
call him “son,” and that, after all, he was not 
that waif and stray on the great ocean of the world 
that he ever thought he would be. 

The little light went out. 

The father and sou were in darkness. 


will pardon me, if 1 repeat too often that name 


walked, towards Allan, and stretched out both his 
; arms, 
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Was not this a relief to both? Was not Allan 
glad that the Regent could not note the tears 
which fell from his eyes? 

Was not that great, proud Prince pleased to 
think that, in that darkness, the quivering of the 
lip, and trembling of his hands, as he spoke to his 
long lost son, were invisible? 

“Now,” said Allan, after a pause,—“ now, sir 
—now, father, I will leave you; and never again, 
amid your state and dignity, your pleasures, or 
your high political concerns, shall you be 
distracted by the uncalled-for presence of your 
son.” 

“‘ Stay, stay !” said the Regent. ‘‘ One moment.” 

“‘T am yours, in duty, to command.” 

The Regent spoke with difficulty. His words 


seemed to come from deep back in his throat, and | 


each with a spasmodic action that was painfal to 
listen to. 

‘‘T do believe you are my son. You: may think 
perhaps that I shall require further evidence— 
that I have listened perhaps too credulously. to 
what you have told me; but there are some things 
that bring such strong conviction with them, that 
at once we believe their truth. Yes, at once we 
believe their truth.” 

“Then you do not doubt—you will never doubt 
that I am your son 2?” 

‘“‘ Never, never !” 

“Thank heaven !” 

‘¢ But now hear me. Your mother, Linda——’ 

“ Ah, sir! it is of her that I would speak.” 

“Let me speak of her. She is impressed with 
this wild, strange, insane idea of being my lawful, 
legal wife. 
herself. You are my son—her son. You com- 
prehend? You will save her, and you will save 
me from a fruitless contest in the future. You 
shall have an income, competent and suitable for 
every comfort, and every luxury; and if I, your 
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father, might advise you, I should say at once,,. 
take her from England, quiet her mind as best 


you may, and convince her that the zgnus fatuus 
of rank she follows, will but lead her into a 
morass of despair.” 

“T will do all that,” said Allan, sadly. ‘TI feel 
that the past cannot be‘undone. I know that the 
future, to her, must be serenity as she is, or death. 
Father, I will do all that.” ; 

“You will be twice my son, and from this 
moment my heart will be all the lighter that I 
have seen you, and feel conscious of your worth. 
My almoner shall communicate with you where 
you will; and although the world knows well that 
the exchequer of the Regent is never very flou- 
rishing, a few thousands a-year shall not be 
wanting for your use.” 

“Not for me—not for me. I am more than 
content. Father, you have acknowledged me, 
and I am content.” 

“ But you must live,” 

“‘T have health, and I have strength, and I can 
labour.” 

“But the son of the Regent—my son—I who 
may be at this present moment King?” 

“That shall be our secret, father. I will not 
cast the shadow of mine or my mother's sufferings 
over the throne of the King of England. There is 
now peace, forgiveness, and something akin to 
happiness in my breast. I will take those blessings 
with me and begone.” 
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She persecutes me — she persecutes’ 


“No, no,” said the Regent, “this must not be. 
Men call me selfish, a voluptuary, a votary of 
pleasure, careless, thoughtless, what they please; 
but I was never mean or illiberal. You are my 
son; and although no royal state or dignity can 
appertain to you, you must allow me to place you 
in that position which shall make you feel that 
you are among the first gentlemen in England.” 

‘‘ No, father,” 

“You refusé my ‘bounty: 2” 

#.'¢ Tetome, refusing ait, ‘preserve my self-respect. 

Phere i is anvite Gams th than ‘gentleman’ the world 
might call me, ‘were I to consent to become the 
pensioner of evén*my’ father, the Regent.” 

“But that, rg Ba said just now, will be our 
secret.” _.,4° *£ 

* Now Oy. nd “As I came nameless, but not 
hopelessjlet me..go with the feeling at my heart, 
that if, 1 owe.my being to my father’s errors, he 
has, still called me son, and blotted out the memory 
of the, past.with,tears.” 

‘Alas,-alas!” said the Regent as he paced the 
room.» Why is not this my child? Why is not 
this the Prince’ that I could present to England 
instead of the’.wilful; disobedient daughter, who 
has already shadowed forth a retribution,—who 
has already But, mo, no! I must not speak 
thus—I.ought not.” 

“Do'nét, father. . Let the Princess Charlotte 
be happy';and-now, most respectfully and happily, 
I will-take my-Jeave.” 

“For your mother’s*sake, boy—to reconcile her 
to peace, to serenity,,.to me—let me beg of you 
to accept: the bounty that I cffer you, and to retire 
“with her Somewhere, where, forgetting and for- 
giving, you may both ‘think with calmness upon 
George of” ‘England. i 

“My mothervis rich.” 

“< Indeed !” 

Sey eg; “father.” From some strange sources, I 
‘know; not? whit : she seems to possess abundant 


" ‘wealthy and luxury.” 


h! I know. I had forgotten. She leagued 
herself, with’ men of crime—the very outcasts of 
iniquitys tand no-doubt the ill-gotten wealth pro- ~ 
duced by . their offences, makes a glitter i in your 
eyes. hy, now I bethink me, there is a price 
upon the head-of this—this ——” 

_“ This“what, father ?” 
+ Dark Woman, as she calls herself.” 
a Abjys ssir!, you know that name?” 

“Wy ‘do, indeed, and more than ever, now, I urge 
youto; appeal to her every sense of prudence and 
self-preservation, to leave England, where even I 
could notsprotect her. Good heaven, boy! do 
you want to see your mother in the hands of the 
executioner ?” 

“Oh, horror! horror !” 

“Could I save your mother, condemned as the 
Dark Woman, because she was once to me Linda 
de Chevenaux ? Take her away—take her away. 
Far away, at once, and for ever. Take her away, 
and save us all three from heart-sickness, and 
endless reproach.” 

‘But will she come with me?” 

“With you—her own son?” 

“Listen, sir. My acquaintance with her may 
be reckoned by hours. It is almost as brief as 
my intercourse with yourself. Within three short 
days I find a mother and a father both. Already 
have I spoken to her somewhat to the purport ol 
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your wishes; for I had not nursed for years the | I was—namely, the husband of your dear sister 


solitary fancies which have peopled her teeming 
brain. And so, sir—so, father—I guessed the 
cruel truths that you have uttered to me.” 

‘And you told her so ?” 

Sli did.” 

‘© Well, and she ?” 

“There was frenzy in her look. She would not 
listen—she called me Prince—she spoke of stars 
and diadems, and crowns, and thrones ;@and/ al- 
most chased me from her presence with disdin.” 

‘‘Mad! mad! mad? said. ee f pagent — Sir 
heaven, she is mad!” rhe 

“It may be so, father. © ¢ Ml 

‘““¢'The brain o’erwiought, «: ., © 
Preys on itself, and is dostroyad by theught”” _ 

“Then,” cried the Prince, ‘I: know not what 
to do. She is capable of taking. even my. very, 
life. She penetrates into the” very centre of the 
Palace. She has some means” ‘of invading “my 
privacy when she pleases, | There’ are traitors- 
about me, who sell me to her in bed or at board. 
There is not a staircase—not\a corridor—not, an 
apartment in all St. James’ By. where I may not 
look for her,” 

“Sir, you astonish me.” 

“You did not know it?” 

“On my life, no!” 

“Then, my son, I tell. yon it is true. Save me 
from her. She distracts me. Go, my son. Take 
your father's blessing with you, -and» lay ‘to’ your 
heart the consolation that you : arevof service to 
him. I shall never forget you.” 

“T will try, father; but what»you tell me 
confounds and perplexes me.” * | 

“Stop a bit. What's your name Te 

“T am called Allan.” ‘ 

“Ab, yes; to bs sure. Atlan. Fearon, But 
that will not do; it has a plebeian sound with-it. 
Cannot you call yourself. Mr. Chévenaux? Or 
suppose I make a knight of yout. Sir Williem— 
George--Thomas Chevenaux, or what you may. 
A knight —a gentleman — two thousand a~year. 
Come, my boy, what say you dee 

‘Father, 1 am married.” PR 

“That's a pity. You might havea, well.” 

‘*T have married well, father.” 

“Ha! ha! Some fair dame. witht” estates and 
titles ?” See 

““No, father. A poor girl, who..was eatning-her 
subsistence by the labour of her hands. i 

The Regent was silent. . 

‘‘And yet she is so loving, and. so loveable—so 
full of grace and gentleness, that even her beauty, 
reflected on her younger sister, rath bs bieriat, a 
monarch.” 

“What do you mean ?” : 

_ My wife is the sister of the Goantons de 
Blonde.” 

An exclamation burst from the lips of the 
Regent, but before he could utter a word, the 
sharp click of the unlocking the door came upon 
their ears, and a broad gleam of light shone into 
the apartment. 

Annie appeared on the threshold, with a wax 
candle in her hand, and an inquiring look upon 
her face, 

‘I’m sure,” she said, ‘‘I heard my name men- 
tioned; and if so, Allan Fearon, that was con- 
trary to agreement.” 

“I was merely explaining,” said Allan, “ who 
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. officers.of the Court. 


be a passport to my presence at any time. 


Marian.” 

* Was that all, George ?” 

‘* All,” said the Regent faintly. 

Allan bowed very low. 

“T will now leave you, sire, and my best wishes 
ever attend you.” 

Annie held the light, and looked from one to 
the other of them in surprise. The Regent held 
out his ‘hand to Allan, who pressed it respectfully 
to his lips. 

‘Farewell, your Royal Highness!” 

“Farewell; but you must let me see you 
again.” oe 

“If you command me.” 

“‘T do most strictly.’ 

“Then your Royal Highness shall be obeyed.” 

“Stay. Take this ring. All the Court knows 
the ruby that was presented to my mother by | 
Marie Antoinette, and given by her to me; it will 
Ask 
for the’ Lord Chamberlain, or any of the great 
Show, then, that ruby, and 
they will bring you.to me, or tell you where to 
find me. Now, farewell, and remember |” 

. *T will remember.” 

‘Annie’s eyes opened to their fullest possible 
width, and she looked from the Regent to Allan, 
and from Allan:to the Regent, in intense surprise. 

‘* You seem to be mighty great friends, both of 
you,” she said. 

“Farewell, Countess!” said Allan, as he passed 
her, “A thousand thanks for your kind services 
to-night.” 

_.. “Who waits?” cried the Regent, as he stepped 
into the Titian Gallery. 

A hurried footstep approached, and Willes said, 
as he bowed low, “ fi am at your Royal Highness’s 
service.’ 

‘* Show: this Bentlomapeemne friend—the way 
“out.” 

Willes bowed again, and, with surprise in every 
feature, and in every gesture, marched down the 
Titian Gallery, followed by Allan Fearon. 

Annie seized the Regent by the arm, and almost 
dragged him_across the gallery into her own rooms, 
wherershe thrust him into a chair; and holding a 
light alarmingly close to his eyes, she cried out, 


©“ Now, what's the meaning of all this? I must 


know, and I will know. So it’s no use yon saying 
you won’t tell me. What is the meaning of it all? 
Pm amazed, frightened, curious, pleased, and 


angry, all at once.” 


“ Annie!.“Annia!” » 

“ George !' George!” 

‘Permit me to 

“ST']] permit nothing at all, until you tell me 
wink it means. I know I made you have this 
interview with Allan Fearon, beeausa he wished 
it, and I had promised him. I thought you would 
be like a raging lion, but I didn’t care for that.” 

“Really, Aunie 

“What has he said? What has he done, to 
make you all of a sudden so pleasant, and call 
him your friend, and ask him to come again, and 
give him your ruby ring ?” 

‘Well, Annie, the fact is——” 

“Go on!” 

The Regent rubbed his chin. 

Annie stamped twice with her foot. 

“The fact is, Annie, yOu know he came to 
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thank me, and to say that he had married your 
sister; and when [ heard that, I said to myself, 
“What! the husband of Annie’s sister? Can 
any one be more welcome?” 

‘Annie gave the Regent a sharp rap on the head 
with the candlestick. 

“Don’t tell lies.” 

“What? Annie! Countess! 

‘Come, out with the truth, What was it? I 
don’t believe a single word of what you’ve been 
saying up to now.” 

‘“‘ Then it is impossible to speak to you. I have 
no more to say. He remarked what a good girl 
your sister was, and that you took a little after 
her.” 

‘‘No, I don’t. My sister may be a good girl, 
but nobody knows better than you that I’m a bad 
one. Come, tell the truth. { must and will know 
all about it,” 

“ Annie!” 

“Well? What's that ?” 

«‘ Ah! some one knocks at the door,” exclaimed 
Annie. 

A low, continuous tapping announced some 
one on the outside of the door. ‘: 

“Comein. What is it?” cried Annie. 

“Your Royal Highness’s humble servant,” said 
Willes, as he crept slowly into the room with ‘a 


17? 


beau‘iful golden salver in his hand, on which lay | 


a letter. 

“ For me ?” said Annie. 

‘No, Coutitess. For his Highness the Regent. 
It appears this letter is sealed in some. private 
manner, which they know of in the Chamberlain’s 
department, as an authority to forward it at once 
to your Royal Highness. It was sent to Windsor, 
but crossed your Highness on the road. A 
mounted messenger has just now arrived at St. 
James's with it.” 

‘‘ For me?” said the Regent. 

He took the letter, and turned it over slowly. 
A shade of displeasure passed across his face. 
broke the seal, and stepping to a side-table, on 
which burnt some half-dozen wax candles in a 
silver candelabrum, he read the letter. 

Sir Hinckton Moys’s letter! 

A marked change came over the face of the 
Regent. 

“You're disturbed, 
“What is it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

By a rapid action of his fingers, the Regent 
crushed up the letter into a ball, and then glared 
wildly about him, with passion on every lineament 
of his countenance. ae 

“ You are disturbed.” ; 

The Regent stamped his foot passionately. 

“Curses!” he cried. ‘ Who am I to trust ?” 

“Me,” said Annie. 

‘“‘Ha! ha!” laughed the Regent, with a loud, 
sneering laugh as he dashed out of the apartment, 
and slammed the door behind him with a violence 
that echoed far and wide through old St. James’s 
Palace. 

Willes shrank back aghast) and his very lips 
turned white with fear, A bright flush spread 
over the brow of Annie, aud she looked excited 
and indignant. 


; 2 
George, 


He’ 


said Annie. 


CHAPTER CVI. 


ALLAN FEARON TAKES COUNSEL FROM HIS GOOD 
ANGEL, 


‘ Marran! Dear Marian!” exclaimed Allan, 
when he reached home, after that most agitating 
and strange interview with the Prince of Wales. 
“ Peis you who must think for me, and advise me 
whatgo do, for my brain whirls with excitement, 
and I am incapable of cool ard calm reflection.” 

Marian Held Allan to her heart. She could see 


“that he ha#degone through some scene, that would 


leave its indelible traces on his memory; and she 
welcomed the gush.of feeling that brought flood 
of tears tobis eyes. 

Thew they held ‘a long and anxious conference 


—a conference that lasted almost to the dawn of 


thanewday. . 

What was, he, Allan, to do to save his mother 
—to save her from herself ? 

That was the question. 

They neither of them doubted, for’ & a moment, 
the absolute truth of the statement that had been 
made by the Regent in regard to the true slate of 
the case; and the. circumstances of the pretended 
marriage to him of Linda de Cheyenaux. 

She had been ‘the victim. 

He had.been-the betrayer. 

But the past twas irrevocable. The future, 
however, might; dr, might not, be full of terrors 
for the Dark- Woman. 

As often as that terrible title of his mother's 
occurred to Allam Fearon, it brought with it a euld 
shudder, which shook him to the inmost heart. 

It was too fearfully suggestive. 

“But ifepoor* Allan himself was unable to come 
to a‘determimation, Marian brought a calmer 
judgment to bear upon the circumstances which 
plunged him into such a state of excitement and 
apparent despair. 

She advised him. 

She, his better angel, spoke words of soothing 
wisdom to t his vexed soul. 

‘“‘Ailan, you will see your mother. You will 
tell her that you have had the interview with the 
Regent that you sought, and that you have heard 
from, his own lips the real truth of the sad story 
of Littda de Chevenaux.” 

“She will not believe me, Marian. 
not belieye him.” 

“But you will have done your duty, Allan.” 

“Ah, yes!” 

“‘ And that feeling will support you.” 

“That, and your love.” 

Marian was deeply touched at these words, and 
the tears started to her eyes, as she said, ‘* Allan, 
dear Allan, 1, too, will go with vou. I will see 
your mother, and we will both speak to her— 
both plead to her to save herself from the con- 
tinued torments of this life of wild impulses and 
desires.” 

* You will, Marian ?” 

“Can you ‘doubt me?” 

“Oh, no, no!—a thousand times, no! We will 
go to her together, my Marian, and, gathering 


She will 


© 


strength from each other, we will yet try to save - 


her.” 
It was about eleven o'clock in the day when 


Allan and Marian left their-home down by the 
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river's side, in a hackney coach, towards Hanover 
Square. 

In that coach they had with them the young 
child who had been committed to their care. 

Marian would not Jeave her alone in that silent, 
dismal house, and the hackney coach, therefore, 
was bired, as the means which would enable her 
to wait for them while they held their conference 
with the Dark Woman. 

The page Carlos, as the Dark Woman named 
him, now knew that Allan was to be admitted; so 
no scruple was made about Marian accompanying 
him, and they were both shown into that saloon 
where so singular a scene had taken place between 
the Dark Woman and her old associates, Shucks 
and Brads. 

Marian sat down, somewhat in the shadow, 
between two of the windows; and Allan waited, 
with an excited, nervous look, for the appearance 
of his mother. 

Perhaps, if Allan Fearon had been as fully 
aware as the writer of these chronicles is of the 
various strange events which had taken place in 
that gorgeous mansion in Hanover Square, in 
connexion with Shucks and Brads, the two house- 
breakers, he might have found some additional 
reasons to urge his mother to abandon her pursuit 
of what she called her rights, and retire into that 
privacy which alone could secure her safety and 
peace. 

But he had no such knowledge. 

He did know, however, that Linda de Cheve- 
naux, in her character of the Dark Woman, was 
amenable to the law, and he trembled at the 
knowledge. 

What would be his feelings if, after all, that 
newly-discovered mother were to die the death of 
a criminal—that death which he, in his innocence, 
had so narrowly escaped from ? 

The thought was, indeed and in truth, a dreadful 
one to poor Allan. 

He could not help pressing his hands upon his 

eyes, and uttering a deep sigh. 

Marian heard him. 

“ Allan, Allan!” she said, gently. “ You suffer. 
You feel even now that this interview may be too 
agitating for you.” 

“No, no, dear Marian-no! Iwill go through 
it—I will do my duty.” 

“Or shall I alone see this woman, who. has 
suffered so much that both you and JI, Allan, 
would fain save her from suffering more ?” 

‘‘Hush, dear Marian! She comes.” 

It was rather instinctively, than with any pre- 
arranged wish to conceal herself from the Dark 
Woman, that Marian now shrunk back far into 
the recess of the window, and drew the silken 
curtain between herself and the room sufficiently 
to hide her presence—at least, for a time—from 
any one who might not look too curiously in that 
direction. 

Then the door opened sharply, and the Dark 
Woman appeared. 

There was a look of great excitement upon her 
countenance—excitement accompanied by an ex- 
pression of intense uneasiness, as though sleep 
had been, for many hours, a stranger to her eye- 
lide. 

How could she sleep ? 

At sight of Allan, a faint smile played about 
her lip. 
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“An! my son, you are here, My son!—my 
Prince!” 

“ Alas, mother!” 

“Why do you cry, ‘Alas ?'” 

“To hear you utter that word—that title.” 

There was a flash, as if the lightning of a 
coming storm shone from the eyes of the Dark 
Woman. 

“T give you that title, my son, because it is 
your right—your own.” 

She had advanced, and placed a hand upon 
each of the shoulders of Allan; and she leoked 
long and earnestly into his face. 

The traces of tears, and of suffering, and want 
of rest, were there, too. 

“You, my son—you, likewise,” she said,— 
“you think away the long hours of the night. 
You likewise begin to feel.” 

‘For you, mother,” 

‘For me?” 

“Even so. Oh, my mother, T have much to 
say to you, ifI can but find heart, and breath, 
and words, in which to say it.” 

‘*And why should not you, my own son, say to 
me what you will? You, my son—my Prince.” 

“Mother! mother!” 

Lhe Dark Woman bent upon Allan a look of 
strange inquiry. 

' “What is this?” she said. ‘ Why is it that 
that title, when pronounced by me, seems to sting 
you like a serpent? Why is it, that when I call 
you Prince, you wring your hands, and distress 
and sadness appear in your face?” 

“« Because— because a 

** Well, I listen ?” 

** Because, edad ly I have seen my father.” 

“Ah!” 

The ery that the Dark Woman uttered was 
one of great agony of soul. 

‘You have seen him ?” 

“T have.” 

“The Regent?” 

“The Regent, mother. Last night I found my 
way into St. James’s Palace, and saw the Prince 
Regent.” 

“ You—you only saw him ?” 

“T spoke to him. We have had an interview 
together, which lasted the better part of au 
hour,” 

‘Oh, heaven !” 

‘** Be calm—oh, be calm, mother, and I will tetl 
you all. Iam here, now, to tell you all. It is» 
my errand of this morning to do sc. But you will 
listen to me calmly, for your happiness, and much 
of my happiness, will hang upon the words which 
shall pass between us at this interview.” 

The Dark Woman sunk into a chair, She 
looked rigid and stony. 

““Speak!—speak! You have seen the Regent— 
the Prince Regent—your—your a 

“ Wather!” said Allan, gently. 

~The Dark Woman clutched him tightly by the 
arm—so tightly, as almost to be painful. 

“One word, my son—ons word.” 

‘ Speak, mother.” 

‘You will answer me truly ?” 

“On my soul, I will.” . 

* Did—did he—acknowledge 

“ Ah! I comprehend you, mother. You would 
ask if the Regent acknowledged me as his son, and 
I answer you that he did.” 
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The Dark Woman uttered a scream of intense 
excitement, and let her head droop upon her hands, 
as she swayed to and fro, uttering deep sobs. 

‘Mother, mother,” said Allan, ‘‘ you promised 
me that you would be calm.” 

“‘Soon—soon. But there are things that strike 
upon the human heart, and will not allow it to 
beat with calm serenity. Soon—I shall soon be 
calm again.” 

Allan did not speak for some few seconds, but 
during their lapse he looked towards the window, 
in the recess of which was Marian; and he could 
see that she was regarding the Dark Woman with 
an expression of great commiseration. 

Then Allan spoke again. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said, ‘‘now that you know the 
Regent has acknowledged me, you will be able 
more serenely to hear all that passed.” 

‘* Yes—oh, heaven, yes!” 

“Then, mother 

“Stop! Let me hold. your hand in mine, my 
child. I feel more human now.” 

The Dark Woman held the hand of Alian, and 
she looked up in his face through tears while he 
spoke, 

‘You know, mother, I told you that I would 
seek an interview with the Regent.” 

“You did.” 

“T felt that I could not rest until that interview 
had been obtained, difficult as it seemed to bring 
abont.” 

“That is a mystery. How did you, my son, 
unaided by me, penetrate into St. James’s ?” 

“Annie Gray vi 

“Ah! Iknow now. The Countess de Blonde, 
as they call her.” 

“‘The same, She is the sister of my wife.” 

“I know. I comprehend ail now—all but what 
passed between you and the Regent. Where did 
you meet ?” 

“Ina long disused suite of apartments, that 
open from the Titian Gallery by a door, above 
which is carved the royal arms.” 


“T know it. There is a story—a legend—con- | 


nected with those rooms, and the reported personal 
contest between James the Second and his son.” 

“JT heard as much. It was, then, in those 
rooms, mother, that I met the Regent. I told 
him all,” 

All?” 

“Yes, mother, all I had to tell him—all that I 
knew to tell him, I told him your sad story, 
and who and what I was.” 

“ And he?” 

“He was at first loth to believe me, but nature 
at length spoke in his heart.” 

“Ah! Then it is possible that even he has a 
heart.” 

“And he acknowledged me as his son.” 

“The Prince? His son, the Prince?” 

“Mother! mother!” 

“What riddle is this? You are the son of 
George, Prince of Wales, or you are a nameless 
creature, breathing the air of heaven, but claiming 
natural kindred to no living soul. Speak! What 
is it that I seein your eyes? What terrible words 
are those that hover on your lips?” 

“Mother! mother!” 

It was poor Allan’s turn now to be deeply 
affected, and to rest his face upon his hands, and 
to tremble with emotion, 


The Dark Woman turned a shade paler. She 
compressed her lips, and the rigid, stony look 
came over her again. 

“Goon! goon! I ain listening.” 

Then Allan gathered courage. He felt that 
what he had come to say must be said, sooner or 
later. He would say it now. 

“Mother, the Regent acknowledged me as his 
son in nature.” 

‘* His—son—in—nature 

“Yes. But—but, mother, he denies that there 
was a legal marriage.” 

The Dark Woman burst out into a terrible 
laugh. It was a laugh that chilled the heart's 
blood of Allan Fearon. 

“Ha! ha! ha! His son innature! 
ha!” 

“Oh, mother, mother! 
now!” 

“Ha! ha! His sonin nature! Then is nature 
infinitely obliged to him. Ha! ha! Oh, yes, I 
am calmer—quite’ calm, you see. I listen still. 
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Ha! ha! 


You are not calm 


Let me hear all. What more is there to tell me?” 


“ Alas, mother, there is little more!” 

“Little more? Go on!” 

‘“‘The Prince Regent, along with the acknow- 
ledgment that I was his son, and you my mother, 
spoke regretfully of the past.” 

‘The Dark Woman burst into another peal of 
terrible laughter, which she checked with a 
startling suddenness. 

Allan shuddered, but he proceeded, 

‘¢ He spoke, did the Regent, in accents of remorse 
and regret for the past; vut that past is irre- 
vocable, and what could I, his son, say or do in 
regard to it? He is wishful that both you and I 
should accept from him such reparation s 

“‘ Reparation ?” 

“Yes, mother, Such reparation as it is now 
possible for him to make.” 

‘‘Raparation? We want no reparation. Who 
says that I want reparation? I want right. I 
want right, and I will have it.” 

“Right, mother ?” 

“Yes, I am the wife of the Regent.” 

* Alas! alas!” 

“ And you are his son—a Prince of the Royal 
House of England. We want no reparation—we 
want no favours. We shall be the dispensers of 
favours and honours.” - 

“Mother,” added Allan, ‘the Regent declares 
that the marriage was a nullity—that the Royal 
consent was never really and truly given, and 
that now nothing can be done, but that he should 
strive to make the remainder of your life as calm, 
and as peaceable, and as happy, as the remem- 
brances of the past will allow it to be.” 

“And you?” 

“J, mother?” — 

“And you, I say? Do you side with the de- 
stroyer? Do you believe in the shame of your 
mother, and in your own dishonour ?” 

“Tt isa sad tale, but an old and common 
one.” 

‘“‘ You do believe it?” 

‘“T cannot help but do so.” 

“‘ Degenerate — ungrateful — despicable heart! 
Oh, is it for this that I have struggled, and kept 
myself in life? Is it for this that I have warred 
with the world—that I have fought for, sinned 
for? Oh, heaven! 


Let me die now—let me die* 
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now, and at once; for my hopes are blighted by 
the scorching lightning of a son’s debasement.” 

‘“‘No,” said Allan, who, now that the worst was 
told, began to gather a certain courage to face the 
wild excitement of the Dark Woman,—‘ no. 
There is no debasement—there is no ingratitude. 
I, nor you, mother, can alter the past. It is the 
present and the future that alone belong to us. 
I urge you to give up the vain pursuit of what I 
am convinced is but a phantom of the imagina- 
tion.” 

“ What?” 

“Yes, mother. I urge you to forgive the 
Regent—to no longer persecute him and yourself 
—yourself, too, most of all—by a claim which 
has no real foundation; and I urge you to give to 
yourself and to me that peace which may be ours 
in the time that is to come.” 

“Never! Never!” 

Allan bowed his head sadly. 
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**Never!” added the Dark Woman,—‘“ never! 
I will fight on until the last. Leave me.” 

‘“No, no! mother, hear me still. Reflection 
will come to you. You will think yet differently 
of all these things. Ihave told you that I have 
a wife. Let me tell you now, that she will be to 
you, if you will let her, a loving daughter. Come 
with us, and in some quiet, happy home, find the 
peace which even a throne, were it really yours, 
could not offer you.” 

“Ha! ha!” 

“Oh, mother, come with us—come !” 

“fa! ha! Mad, mad! You are mad, orl. 


No, no! Itis you are mad. I, too, will see the 
Regent.” 

6s You Pie 

“EvenI, His wife! The Princess of Wales— 


Linda, Princess of Wales, will visit the Prince— 
George, the Prince.” 
“Marian! Marian!” 


cried Allan. ‘Come and 
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help me—eome, my Marian; and with your per- 
suasions added to mine, let us hope yet.” 

“*T am here,” said Marian. 

She came forward from behind the silken cur- 
tains. 

The Dark Woman drew herself up proudly. 

“Who is this seeks an interview with us?” she 
said. 

“My wife, mother.” 

“ Your wife ?” 

“My Marian.” 

“Then, my son, as this young person is not 
noble—as in her veins there flows not the tainted 
blood of some petty German despot—you must re- 
pudiate her; and if she hasason, he must call 
upon her some day to retire from a strife with 
you for her rights, and to seek peace and serenity 
for the remainder of her life as best she may. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

With a wild burst of sneering laughter, the 
Dark Woman dashed from the room. 

The door closed behind her, and Allan and 
Marian were alone. 

“Oh, Marian, this is fearful,” said Allan. “ You 
have heard all. What have I said that I should 
not have said? What left unsaid that could have 
changed her heart ?” 

“ Nothing, Allan—nothing.” 

“* Alas! What will be the end?” 

“The end is with heaven, Allan!” 

“Tt is—it is, Come, Marian come. This is 
no place for us now. I know what my duty 
prompts me to do. She says that she will see the 
Regent. Ought I to warn him?” 

‘No, Allan.” 

“No, say you?” 

‘It is my thought, dear Allan, that you are 
not called upon to interpose actively in all these 


distressful affairs, which will find some natural: 


end. Let her seek the Regent. The present 
frenzy that possesses her may find a vent, and 
pass away with such a meeting.” 

‘* Be it so.” 

“Home now, Allan—home; and let us thank 
heaven which has so graciously bestowed one 
upon us,” 

“Yes, yes! Thank heaven !—thank heaven !” 

Allan could not but be deeply affected at the 
interview he had with his mother, but what could 
he do? She would not give up the cherished 
dream of her life. No arguments that he could 
use would induce her to do so. Time alone must 
now solve the mystery of the life of the Dark 
Woman. 


— 


CHAPTER CVII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS HAS A REMARKABLE 
ADVENTURE IN THE PARK, 


TE Dark Woman, after she had left the apart- 
ment in which she had held so agitating an in- 
terview with Allan Fearon, was in no mood of 
mind to see or to converse with any one. 

She shut herself up in one of the upper rooms 
of the house, and was not visible for some. hours. 
Then she rung for the page Carlos, and when the 
young girl who played that character in the 
establishment of the Countess d’Umbra made her 
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appearance, she was startled at the terrible aspect 
of her mistress. 

During all the service she had given to the 
Dark Woman, that young girl had never seen so 
terrific an expression upon her face as she now 
saw. 

Carlos shrank back in terror. 

The Dark Woman bent a searching glance upon 
her, and said, in sharp, deep tones, ‘‘ What now, 
minion?—what now? Are you, too, intent upon 
betraying the hand that feeds you?” 


“ Oh, no, no, lady! But——” 
“ But what?” 
“T could not help thinking that you looked 


ill.” 

“ T1?—ill?—I ill? Ha! ha! Oh, no! I 
shall never be illagain. If what I have seen, and 
what I have heard, will not kill, why I am proof 
against the world!” 

‘“* Yes, madam.” 

“‘ Go to the man who sits in the hall.” 

‘¢ The hall-porter, madam ?” 

“ Yes. Go to him, and say that occasionally 
there will pass in and out of this house, a person— 
a@ woman, dressed in a grey cloak; and that he is 
to allow her, without question or hindrance, to 
make her way in and out of this house at her 
pleasure.” 

*¢ Yes, madam.” 

be Go 1” 

The page gave the order, much to the surprise 
of the’ hall-porter; but that surprise was much 
increased when, in about half an hour, such a 
person as had been described, in a grey cloak, and 
a slouching kind of bonnet, that concealed a great 
portion of the face, came through the hall, but not 
from the street. 

It was from the upper part of the house that 
this most mysterious grey personage came. 

The porter involuntarily stepped forward a pace. 

The grey figure paused, a moment. 

‘‘ Your orders!” it said, in a deep, strange 
voice. ; 

The porter shrunk back, 

In another moment the mysterious personage 
had left the house. 

‘ This was the Dark Woman, and if any one had 
had the courage as well as the curiosity to follow 
her, they would perhaps have succeeded in dogging 
her footsteps to Frith Street, Soho, where, at the 
door of the astrologer’s house, she paused. 

The Dark Woman took arapid glance right and 
left, to see if any one observed her; and then 
feeling satisfied that she was alone, she by the 
aid of a small key opened the outer door and 
entered the house. 

It was not till past ten o'clock in that same 
evening that the figure in the grey cloak again 
emerged from the astrologer’s house in Soho. 

Then the Dark Woman took her way towards 
St. James’s Park and Palace. 

But there was work to do in the Park that 
night for another personage of our dramatis 
persone as well as the Dark Woman. 

That other personage was Sir Hinckton Moys, 
the still disgraced courtier. 

This man of many resources and hazardous 
adventures had the greatest hope that the letter 
which he had written to the Prince of Wales 
would be precursive of something favourable to 
his interests. In fact, he lingered about in the 
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neighbourhood of the Palace, taking care never to 
be absent from his lodgings for more than an hour 
at a time, in the hope that he might be sent for by 
the Prince. 

But that hope waned very much as the day 
advanced; and he had almost given it up in 
despair, when, towards the dusk of evening, his 
valet came running after him with looks of exul- 
tation, along Pall Mall, and placed in his hands a 
billet, one glance at which was sufficient to assure 
Sir Hinckton Moys that it came from the Regent. 

Sir Hinckton darted into a court, in order that 
he might read the important missive more at his 
leisure. 

By the dim light of one of those oil lamps 
which were but slowly being superseded in London 
by gas, Sir Hinckton, with eyes of exultation, 
glanced at the superscription of the note. 

“By Jove!” he cried. “It is under his own 
hand. The cloud disperses. I shall no longer 
feel the weight of a displeasure which, when it 
has once passed away, will allow the sun of royal 
favour to shine ten times more brilliantly than 
ever upon my fortunes.” 

Somewhat nervously, for a man of his calmness 
and impenetrability, Sir Hinckton Moys opened 
the note. | 

It contained but the following words :— 


“The Regent will see Sir H. M. at Carlton 
House, to-morrow, at mid-day.” 


Sir Hinckton Moys had too often seen the 
handwriting of the Regent not to feel convinced 
that this was an autograph letter. 

He need not necessarily have felt flattered at 
that distinction, for, in good truth, the Regent 
had written it himself simply because there was a 
certain something disgraceful in communicating 
with such a man as Moys; so that he could 
neither trust Willes nor Colonel Hanger, whom 
he had taken again into favour, with the writing 
of the note. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was satisfied. The 
cruel and insidious letter which he had written had 
all its effect upon the jealous mental organization 
of the Regent. 

Perfectly well did the disgraced courtier know 
that the Prince was ever ready to hear accusations 
from one person against another, and that it was 
a principle of his nature to give, at all events, 


some credence to any tale that was brought to | 


him, to the detriment of those about him. 

The air and manner with which Sir Hinckton 
Moys stepped out of the little court, in the recesses 
of which he had read this welcome epistle, were 
full of triumphant exultation. 

He cast a glance over the way at the Palace, 
which had a world of meaning in it; and he 
clenched his right hand, as he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ We shall see—we shall see! Fair, frail, 
and fickle Countess de Blonde, we shall yet see 
whieh of us maintains a position longest at the 
Court of St. James’s! You have triumphed for a 
moment, but my time yet has to come! I fell 
but to rise again; but when you fall, it shall be 
once and for ever !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys went home to his lodgings, 
and attired himself in one of his gayest suits. A 
gold-hilted sword, which the Regent had once 
presented to him, he felt strongly inclined to 
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wear, but that such weapons had gone out of 
fashion, as a part of the ordinary costume of 
gentlemen. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was so elate, that the 
was desirous that evening to cut a figure; and as 
the idea came across him of paying a visit at 
Buckingham House, he ordered his valet to select 
for him a military uniform. 

This Sir Hinckton Moys was accredited to wear, 
for he held a commission in the army. 

The period had not then passed away, as it has 
now never to return, when the authorities gave 
away commissions to civilians, who not only never 
were attached to any regiment, but knew nothing 
whatever of military affairs. The commissien 
bestowed upon its owner the honorary rank of 
captain, and the practical pay of one. 

Sir Hinckton Moys held one of those commis- 
sions; and, therefore, could attire himself in 
military costume when he pleased. 

Behold him, then, issuing forth into St. James’s 
Park with the gold-hilted sword by his side, in- 
tending to take a turn or two in the principal 
Mall, before finding his way to Buckingham 
House, where he had no intention to arrive until 
after the Princess had dined ; for, at those dinners 
at Buckingham House at the period at which we 
write, a strange collection of persons made their 
appearance, 

Briefless barristers, who pretended to have 
found out strong points of law in favour of the 
Princess. 

Half-pay military men, who, to listen to them, 
one would suppose possessed the strategic power 
of commanding London with a handful of men, in 
case some popular demonstration in favour of her 
Royal Highness was required. 

Disabled politicians, who had tried the floor of 
the House of Commons, and failed in acquiring 
the least shadow of influence; but who, at Buck- 
ingham Honse, talked as though they were the 
necessary members of future Administrations 

Sir Hinckton:Moys had no desire to mix him- 
self up with these persons, who made a ladder to 
their own fortunes and ambitions of the unfor- 
tunate Princess of Wales; and who, as is well 
known, at her hour of need, one and all forsook 
her. 

And so the new-blooming courtier, who felt that 
his fortunes were blossoming afresh every time 
that he touched the note which the Prince of 
Wales had sent him, strolled leisurely along the 
Mall with the air of a conqueror. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was far from having 
St. James’s Park to himself. 

At about half-past nine o’clock, he was very 
much struck with the appearance of a couple of 
persons who had made their way into the Park 

These persons were arm-in-arm; and it was a 
fortunate thing for them that such wag the case, 
inasmuch as it was evident that, but for such 
mutual support, they could hardly have kept a 
tolerably even course. 

They were richly attired, and valuable jewellery 
sparkled upon their persons; but there was that 
indescribable air and manner about them which 


| betrayed how very recently that rich attire had 


a 


made acquaintance with them. 
One glance at their faces, and another at their 
hands, would in a moment have dispelled the idea 
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that they might be gentlemen on a frolic after one 
of those deep potations which it was the custom of 
the age to indulge in. 

When one of these gentlemen lurched to the 
right, by some dispensation of Providence, the 
other one lurched to theleft. When one stumbled, 
the other at that particular moment was tolerably 
firm upon his feet; and so giving and receiving 
support, but occupying a very large space— 
nearly, in fact, the whole of the Mall—in their 
devious course, they walked in a most independent 
fashion in the Park. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had to avoid them as best 
he could. 

‘‘ Hurrah!” said one; ‘‘ this is the way to do 
it! Why, Brads, my boy, how uncommonly 
easy it is to be a gentleman!” 

“‘ Who said it wasn’t, eh?” said Shuckss, who 
had got a little disputatious in his drink. ‘* Who 
said it wasn’t? All you've got to do is to hire a 
tailor and a wine-merchant. You put on the fine 
clothes, and you get drurk, and there you are!” 

“That's about it,” said Brads. ‘‘ We're in 
luck’s way, old fellow!” 

* Rather, I should say; but I tell you what it 
is. I shall send some money to Jack Singleton, 
because he mayn’t have been so lucky on the road 
as we've been on the square.” 

“© What do you mean by ‘ on the square,’ eh?” 

“Why Hanover Square, to be sure.” 

“*Pon my life, that’s good. On the square! 
Ha! ha! How thirsty I am, ain’t you?” 

“I'm getting a bit that way; only, you see, all 
the nobs take a walk in the Park, and as we are 
nobs now, I don’t see why we shouldn’t—only it’s 
so odd to me the trees won’t stand still!” 

“TI was a thinking the same. But here's a 
seat. I wonder if the nobs ever sit down in the 
Park ?” 

“‘ To be sure they do.” 

The question of the nobs sitting down or not, 
solved itself; for Shucks and Brads, owing to the 
wreck which their deep potations had made of 
their eyesight, came against one of the Park seats 
much sooner than they expected. 

Shucks managed to roll on to it, but Brads fell 
to the gravel at its feet. 

“Give it him!” said Brads. ‘ Somebody’s 
floored me, old friend; who was it ?” 

“‘ It was nobody but yourself.” 

“‘ Myself? Come, that’s a good’un! Did you 
ever see a man knock himself down? But it was 
you, you rascal! It was you, you rascal! As 
soon as I got near this bench, the back of it moved, 
and hit me in the stomach, and down I went!” 

“Go along with you!—get out!” 

“ Get out, yourself! Did you ever see a bench 
hit a gentleman in the stomach of its own accord? 
You must have done it.” 

“ Brads,” said Shucks, with great gravity, 
“ you're drunk!” 

“Drunk? drunk? .Me drunk! Oh! oh! 
that’s a good ’un; andif I am, you put something 
into my liquor! You know what a rascal you 
are, Shucks—a robber and a rascal! And now 
that I’m a gent—gent—gentleman, I don't 
mean to associate with acr—cr—cracksman! Go 
and be hanged, as you ought!” 

“Go to the deuce!” said Shucks. 
of yourself !” 

Shucks, who was certainly the soberer of the 
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two, but still not sufficiently so to make dus 
allowance for his companion’s captiousness, con- 
trived to walk away by himself; but Brads, after 
an ineffectual attempt to follow him, was fain to 
sink back upon the Park bench, while the whole 
of the trees seemed to be dancing a roundelay 
about him. 

Sir Hinckton Moys passed these men with a 
contemptuous stare; but how little he suspected 
that each of them had in his pocket a document, 
which to him would have been most curious and 
interesting —that document which, in duplicate, 
they had extorted from the fears of the Dark 
Woman, on the occasion of their burglarious visit 
to the mansion in Hanover Square. 

Brads fell fast asleep on the bench in the Park, 
and Sir Hinckton Moys pursued his way towards 
Buckingham House, 

When there, he had a private interview with 
the Princess of Wales— that is to say, so far 
private that no one was present but the Marchioness 
of Sunningham. 

Sir Hinckton Moys did not actually exhibit the 
letter of the Regent, but he was quite oracular 
and prophetic about his future prospects. 

‘Be assured,” he said, “that I shall quickly 
resume my old station at the Palace, and then I 
shall be able to be of infinite service to your Royal 
Highness.” 

If the Marchioness of Sunningham suspected, for 
a moment, the double game which the wily cour- 
tier was playing, she was quite content to keep 
such suspicions to herself; for she, like every one 
else about that unhappy Princess, was but using 
her as a stepping-stone to her own objects. 

“Your Royal Highness may depend,” added 
Moys, “that I shall keep you well-informed in 
regard to everything that takes place at St. 
James’s; where if you have many persons who 
are not to be called your friends, you have persons 
who merit the name of your implacable foes.” 

“Indeed! I can guess them,” said the Princess ; 
“and I am not slow to mention my own daughter 
as one,” 

‘‘ Nay, madam,” said Sir Hinckton Moys. “I 
meant not to allude to the Princess Charlotte, 
The persons I meant were the Countess de Blonde, 
Willes, the Regent’s valet, and the notorious 
Colonel Hanger.” 

“‘ And is it possible,” said the Princess, ‘that 
the enmity of persons like those can be of import~ 
ance to the wife of the Regent of England ?” 

“The Regent’s mistress, his valet, and his con- 
fidant, are the three persons who influence his 
actions ; therefore, you will perceive, madam, that 
in having them for your foes, you have the Regent 
ever as an enemy, who will place the worst con- 
struction upon everything you say, and upon 
everything you do!” 

“Putting it in that light, I feel that you are 
correct,” 

‘‘ This is not an opinion, your Royal Highness. 
I speak of facts ; and if those three persons could 
only be displaced from about the Regent, I do 
believe these odious accusations which are made 
against you, and with which the world is becom- 
ing familiar, would fall to the ground. Your 
Royal Highness will, therefore, perceive that 
working as I am strenuously for the removal of 
those persons, I am consulting your real in- 
terests.” 
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“Tcan too well perceive it; and believe me, 
Sir Hinckton Moys, that if all ends well, and I 
can truly call myself Queen of England, I shall 
not be unmindful of those who at this juncture of 
my afiairs lend me their aid and counsel.” 

“ OF that, your Royal Highness, I, in common 
with all who have the honour of the entree of 
Buckingham House, am well assured. To-morrow 
evening I hope to bring to your Royal Highness 
more ample proofs than I can at present that I 
am working in your interests; and, in the mean- 
time, I am sure your Highness will carry out any 
suggestion that is made to you for assistance in 
the common cause.” 

“ That I will do most cheerfully.” 

“Then will your Royal Highness consent to see 
@ person whom it is necessary to detach from the 
cause of this Countess de Blonde, who is so great 
an enemy ?” 

“IT see so many persons, that any one recom- 
mended by yourself comes with an additional 
claim to my attention.” 

_ “This person is named Fearon. It will be only 
necessary for your Royal Highness to grant an 
interview of a few moments’ duration to him, and 
to tell him that if he will attach himself entirely 
to your service, in a spirit of antagonism to the 
Countess de Blonde, you will give him an appoint- 
ment at some future time in your Royal High- 
ness’s household. He is but a common fellow, 
and your Highness will speak to him as to a 
lackey.” 

‘Alas! if seems,” said the Princess, ‘‘ that all 
my enemies, and all my friends, are to be persons 
whose position and character . 

The Princess of Wales paused, for she saw how 
awkwardly she was stigmatizing the somewhat 
notorious Marchioress of Sunningham, and the 
well-known debauchee and courtier, Sir Hinckton 
Movs. 

‘‘Madam, we quite understand you,” said Sir 
Hinckton, coming to the rescue. ‘‘The Mar- 
chioness and myself know perfectly well that you 
meant no reproach to us.” 

“None in the least,” replied the Princess. 
only spoke generally.” 

“ And we took your Highness’s words as such,’ 
said the Marchioness, with a smile, ‘‘I can an- 
awer for Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“And I for the Marchioness of Sunningham,” 
said Moys. 

The hour was getting late, and Sir Hinckton 
rose to take his departure, which he effected with 
all that courtier-like style, that a residence in St. 
James’s had enabled him to acquire. 

The shortest way to his lodgings was through 
the Park; and as he walked down the Grand 
Mall, no man was better satisfied with himself on 
that night in London than he. , 

A kind of curiosity came over him, as he neared 
the bench on which he had seen the elaborately- 
dressed personage fall asleep, to see if he were 
there still. And there, sure enough, lay Brads, 
still slumbering off the effects of his deep pota- 
tions, and occasionally muttering disjointed sen- 
tences and words in his sleep. 

The Park was quite deserted ; and the curiosity, 
which he would have found a difficulty to define 
to himself, came over Sir Hinckton Moys, and 
induced him to pause and regard the, to him, 
slumbering stranger with attention. 
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Brads kept muttering the remembrances of the 
last four-and-twenty hours; and Sir Hinckton 
Moys had not heard many words of them, before 
they awakened in his mind an interest which in- 
duced the most eager desire to know more. 

“Bring some eff-and-eff,” said Brads. ‘Two 
pipes, and some ef/-and-ef/. Now, my lady, down 
with the cash. Oh, yes, we'll come again! I tell 
you you're drunk, Shucks! Did you ever see a 
bench hit a gen—gent—gentleman inthe stomach 
of its own accord? Know you?—to be sura 
we know you. The Dark Woman-——the Dark 
Woman!” 

“ Ah!” said Sir Hinckton Moys, as he elevated 
his eyebrows with astonishment, ‘‘ what does this 
drunken sot know, or mean to say, of the Dark 
Woman ?” 

“We'll have another bottle,” said Brads. “If 
you want to show you're a gentleman, get drunk 
—how else are you to do it? Now, my lady, 
make yourself at home. You know you're the 
Dark Woman, though you do call yourself the 
Countess—the Countess——-What the deuce do 
you call yourself ?” 

‘““ Indeed!” said Sir Hinckton. ‘ Will this 
idiot’s memory fail him at so critical a point? I 
have heard that drunken stumbling men, who 
babble in their cups, may be prompted to speak 
all they know by some judicious companion. We 
will try it.’’ 

Sir Hinckton Moys slid himself down into the 
seat by the side of Brads, and in a soft voice, 
close to his ear, he said, ‘* The Dark Woman—the 
Dark Woman and the Countess all the same.” 

“To be sure,” said Brads; “give us another 
glass. I tell you what it is, Shucks, you're a fool, 
and getting drunk as fast as you can.” 

“‘Oh, my name is to be Shucks, is it?” said 
Sir Hinckton to himself. ‘So be it. Hem!” 

Assuming somewhat, then, of the tone and 
the manner of Brads, Sir Hinckton Moys added, 
“To be sure. We'll get as drunk as lords; and 
the Dark Woman, I dare say, likes a full bottle.” 

** No, she don’t,” said Brads. ‘' You know that 
as well as I do, You're a fool, Shucks. Now, 
my lady, some eff-and-eff, and two pipes. Upon 
my life, it’s enough to make one die a laughing, 
ain’t it?” 

“ Quite,” said Sir Hinckton. 

“Only to think, old pal, that we should be 
cracking that crib in Hanover Square, and find 
after all it belonged to the Dark Woman.” 

“* Capital—odd, but capital.” 

** And then how we got that writing out of her. 
You're a genus, Shucks, you're a genus after all.” 

‘Ah, the writing!” 

“To be sure!” 

“What a memory I have! The writing ?— 
the writing? What writing ?” 

‘“‘ Now that’s too bad. You pretend you don’t 
know what writing. Why the writing, to be sure, 
we got from the Countess, who is all the same as 
the Dark Woman.” | 

“Oh, certainly! To be sure—to be sure! You 
have it.” 

‘“‘ And so have you.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was puzzled. 
they both have it ? 

"Now you're joking,” he said. 
it, old friend, how can I have it ?” 

“Well, of all the stupids! Why you're drunk 
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still. Didn’t you make her write it out twice, on 
two bits of paper, and you takeone, and me the 
other? And you pretend now to forget.” 

“ Ah, to be sure. What a fool I am!” 

Be That you are.” 

“ And what a stupid head I've got, for I forget 
now, at this present moment, what the writing’s 

bout.” 

“ Read it, then.” 

“It’s too dark. Why you can hardly see your 
hand before your face. What was it about ?” 

“Well, I never! You hadn’t used to be so 
stupid, Shucks, Didn’t-it say that she was the 
Dark Woman, and the Countess de Launy; and 
that now she was the Countess de—de—de 

** What ?” 

‘Oh, you know, in Hanover Square. 
ten—you know well enough.” 

“Not quite well enough,” said Sir Hinckton 
Moys in his own tones. “And if you don’t im- 
mediately deliver to me the paper you speak of, 
I will call a constable, and have you hauled off to 
the watch-house. By your own account, you are 
a housebreaker: and as I ama gentleman con- 
nected with the Court, and in authority, I will 
have you hanged, as sure as you are here—stupid 
drunk, upon a bench in St. James’s Park.” 

Brads was so struck with astonishment and 
dismay at this sudden speech from the person 
he had believed, up to that moment, to be his 
companion, Shucks, that he could utter not a 
word; but sitting bolt upright on the seat, he 
tried ‘to look into the face of the man who 
threatened him, amid the intense darkness that 
was between them and about them. 


Number 


CHAPTER CVIII. 


THE DANGER OF THE DARK WOMAN IS MUCH 
INCREASED BY BRADS'S ADVENTURE IN THE 
PARK. 


Braps was getting sobered. 


The mental shock he received from the sudden’ 


discovery that, in his half-drunken, half-sleepy 
state, he had been conversing with a perfect 
stranger, instead of, as he had thought, with his 
friend and associate, Shucks, overcame the physical 
effects of the excess in wine of which he had been 
guilty. 

Another moment, and the housebreaker was 
himself again. 

But that moment had not been sufficient, yet, 
to enable him to come to any conclusion in respect 
to who was his antagonist. 

The darkness in St. James’s Park, on that night, 
was 80 deep, so intense, that any human form 
could only be seen in its dimmest outline—feature, 
colour, or expression, were out of all question to 
mortal eyes. 

But Brads now did not require to know more 
than he felt he actually did know. 

He was face to face with an enemy—an enemy 
to whom he had uttered imprudent revelations— 
an enemy who had taken advantage of what he 
had put into his mouth 

“To steal away his brains.” 

That was enough for Brads. 


With a yell of rage, he flew at the throat of 


Sir Hinckton Moys; and so sudden—so completely 
unexpected—was the attack, that the courtier 
staggered back, and nearly fell before the rigorous 
onslaught of the housebreaker. 

“Villain!” he gasped. ‘* You are a murderer 
as well as a thief!” 

“Villain yourself!” said Brads. “I fancy you 
know a wonderful deal too much to live any longer. 
Your wit will choke you. Ha! ha!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys staggered back, for the 
hand of the practised member of the gang of 
Paul’s Chickens was upon his throat; and he 
would still have fallen, but that he came against 
the slender stem of one of the young trees that 
were just then newly planted in the Mall, to fill 
up the place of some of the ancient elms that were 
falling to decay, 

That young tree saved the life of Sir Hinckton 
Moys! 

‘‘ Watch! watch! 
stifled accents. 

But Brads held him tightly. 

“No,” he said, “you won't again steal on a 
fellow when he has had a drop too much, and get 
him to say enough to be hanged for.” 

Something dug into the side of Sir Hinckton 
Moys awkwardly. and painfally. 

What could it be? 

Ah! a new thought crossed his mind. What 
could it be but the handle of that sword which 
he so providentially wore that night? ‘The blade 
in its sheath was forced against the trunk of the 
tree, and the hilt was digging painfully into os 
side. 

Sir Hinckton felt his strength fading from bith, 
There was a suffusion of blood about his eyes—a 
dreamy confusion in his brain. 

Brads was strangling him. 

And he meant to do so. The housebreaker’s 
grip upon his throat tightened, or seemed to 
tighten, rather than relaxed. A few brief moments 
more, and Sir Hinckton Moys must have fallen to 
the ground without power to move. 

But his hands were at liberty. He had fought 
with them against Brads. He had struck him 
about the head, about the arm, which, rigid as a ~ 
bar of iron, held him by the throat. Those blows, 
and those struggles, were growing feebler. 

“Ha!” laughed Brads. “‘ You are a dead man! 
Ha! You should not come in my way, my fine 
fellow |” 

Then Sir Hinckton Moys ceased to try to release 
his throat from that iron clutch, and he nervously 
felt for his sword-hilt. 

The darkness prevented Brads from seeing what 
he was about. 

Pressed against the tree, as the sword and its 
scabbard were, Sir Hinckton Moys found that it 
occupied a probably horizontal position, and that 
consequently there would be much difficulty in 
drawing it. 

Bit by bit, inch by inch, only could he get the 
blade from the scabbard ; and finally he held the 
weapon himself by the very point. 

Then, with a desperation that only found 
strength of action in the peril of the moment, the 
courtier let the sharp blade run through his fingers 
until he felt the hilt. 

He could not speak now. The sense of suffo- 
cation was terrible. There seemed to be pounds 
and pounds of lead upon his lungs. He heard 


Guard!” he cried, in half 
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once more the hoarse laugh of his opponent, who 
made so sure of victory—so sure of the death of 
his unknown enemy, so long as he kept his hands 
upon his throat only for half a minute longer, and 
he felt that he would have a dead man at his 
feet. 

Then there was a terrible cry. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had drawn his right hand 
as far back as he could, and the sword-point 
touched the breast of Brads. One sharp and 
terrible thrust, and the keen, slender weapon went 
through the body of the housebreaker up to the 
very hilt. 

There was another cry. 

And then another. 

The one was from Brads. 

The other was from Sir Hinckton Moys; and 
they both proclaimed a despair and a victory. 

Brads had taken his hand from the throat of 
Sir Hinckton Moys, and staggered back with a 
yell of agony from the wound he had received. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had uttered an answering 
cry of exultation, and, at the same time, of des- 
pair; for, at the moment, he felt his senses leaving 
him, and he thought himself at the point of death. 

Brads fell backwards with the death wound in 
his heart. 

The sword blade at its point touched the ground 
first, and it was forced back again through the 
wound, followed by a gush of blood. The house- 
breaker beat the ground on each side of him for a 
few seconds with his clenched hands. Then he 
drew up his feet with a convulsive movement, but 
only to shoot them out straight again with a 
vehemence that threatened a dislocation of his 
joints. There was then one deep-drawn sigh, and 
Brads the housebreaker lay a_ blood-stained 
corpse in St. James’s Park. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, too, had fallen. 

It was something of a swoon that had come 
over him. 

And yet, although in the agony and despair of 
the moment, he bad thought that death was 
coming over him, suck was not the case. The 
faint feel that he experienced was rather that 
recovery of the disturbed circulation which was 
taking place in consequence of the absence of that 
terrible throat grip than anything else. 

Sir Hinckton Moys could not be said to have 
actually swooned or fainted, since he never lost 
consciousness wholly; but he lay for full ten 
minutes without being able to gather strength 
sufficient to struggle to his feet. 

Slowly then, but surely, he felt himself reco- 
vering. 

What a delightful feel was that! 

He heard a clock strike. 

The Palace clock. 

It was twelve—midnight. He knew that at 
that hour a military patrol would come round the 
Park. He made an effort to rise. It was far 
easier to do so than he had fancied it would be. 
He felt that his throat was painful and swollen, 
but that was all. 

Sir Hinckton had scarcely a clear notion of 
what had become of his adversary. The whole 
action with the sword had been so mechanical, 
that he could hardly say to himself that it had 
been effective. 

He struggled to his feet. 

“Better,” he said. “I am much better. 
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Where is the villain who so nearly made an end 
of me?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys rather started now, for a 
strange, faint light began to shed its influence 
around him. He glanced up at the sky—there 
was a rift like a mountain gorge in the dark 
clouds through which the young moon was faintly 
sailing. It was still veiled by some light, fleecy 
clouds, but it made its influence felt notwithstand- 
ing. 

Sir Hinckton Moys could see about him. 

At that same moment, too, he heard the tramp 
of horse’s feet. 

The cavalry patrol was coming. 

The courtier was eager to be gone; but he was 
more eager still to possess himself of the paper 
which had been mentioned by the housebreaker, 
and the demand for which had so nearly cost him 
his life, 

By the faint light of that young moon, Sir 
Hinckton Moys could see the form of his late 
opponent lying before him in death. 

The gold-hilted sword, with its blade dimmed 
by blood, was resting across him. 

‘“‘T have done for the villain,” said Moys,—* 1 
have certainly done for the villain.” 

But even as he spoke, he made assurance doubly 
sure, for he picked up the sword, and passed it 
twice through the insensible body of the house- 
breaker. 

“Dead! dead!” said Sir Hinckton. 
can be no doubt about that now.” 

The patrol was rapidly approaching. 

Sir Hinckton Moys stooped over the body, and 
tore open the coat and vest. There was a small 
inner pocket, from which protruded the corner of 
@ paper, 

“Ah, itis here. I have it.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys did not permit himself to 
doubt, for a moment, but that this was the docu- 
ment he sought; and hastily concealing it in his 
breast-pocket, he turned, and plunged amid the 
shadows of the trees close to the wall of Carlton 
House. 

The patrol in another minute reached the spot. 

It was one of the horses whose keener senses 
took alarm at the dead body of Brads, otherwise 
the patrol, in the semi-obscurity of the night, and 
the careless routine of the duty they were per- 
forming, would have passed it by. 

But the horse reared. 

Then its rider, who was the sergeant of the 
party, saw that there was a something marvellously 
like a dead man lying in his way. 

The rapidly escaping Sir Hinckton Moys saw 
the patrol well. He heard the word given. 

“ Halt !” 

“They have found him,” he said,—“ they have 
now found him. Ah!” 

A bugle was sounded. 

Sir Hinckton Moys knew perfectly well what 
that meant. It was a signal from the patrol, 
that something had occurred which made it de- 
sirable no person should be allowed to leave the 
Park. 

He was a prisoner, then, so far as one could be 
so called in so large a space. 

- But Sir Hinckton Moys had his resources. 

His departure from the Palace had been so 
recent, that he still possessed not only that seal 
which we have seen him use in a commnanication 
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which was to reach the Regent’s eye, but he had 
something more important still—a key to the 
private garden door of Carlton House. 

What need he care for patrols, and the signal 
to close the Park gates, when he could, so easily 
make his way into the Palace of the Regent? 

And yet the position that Sir Hinckton Moys 
occupied, in regard to the Prince of Wales, was 
too equivocal to make it exactly desirable that he 
should throw himself in his way. 

Upon this consideration, the courtier paused a 
few moments,.in the hope that there might not 
actually be a necessity for his entering the precincts 
of Carlton House. ; 

The Park would no doubt be searched, but that 
would be a careless operation, and only mechani- 
What cared they 
that a murdered man was found in the Mall? 

It was possible, then, that Sir Hinckton Moys 
might manage-to keep himself secure, in the 
shadow of the garden wall, and in the deep gloom 
cast about them by the ancient elms. 

Besides, if he were seen, known, and challenged, 
who could accuse him of murder ? 

Sir Hinckton was quite aware that it did not 
follow because he was in the Park that he had 
done the deed of blood; but he did not want to be 
associated with the act, either as a suspected per- 
petrator of it, or as a witness. 

Therefore he hid. 

Therefore he listened with all his power of 
hearing, to come to some conclusion as to what he 
ought to do. 

There was the glare of lanterns in a few minutes 
from the direction of Spring Gardens. 

The voices of some half-dozen people advancing 
struck upon his ears. 

They were not the military. Had they only 
been conducting the search, not a word would 
have been spoken, and the ~ uniform that Sir 
Hinckton Moys wore would have entitled him to 
their respect. 

The civilians, who bore the lanterns, would 
have no such feeling towards him. They might 
be officers of the police, for all he could say to the 
contrary. 

Sir Hinckton Moys made up his mind. 

He fitted the little key to the hole of the private 
garden-door of Carlton House, and opened it. 

Another moment, and he was completely safe 
from all pursuit or molestation in the Park. 

But he felt nervous, for he could not take upon 
himself to say that he might not encounter some 
of the officials of the Palace in the garden. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had heard of such things as 
appointments, and assignations taking place in that 
garden at all times of the night. Nothing could 
be further from his wish than to be recognised by 
any one in the service of the Regent. 

How different was this feeling to the haughty 
insolence with which he had been wont to traverse 
at all and any hour those garden walks, when he 
was the favourite and confidant of the Prince. 

He intended, as we know, to be so again. 

But the time had not yet come. 

The garden was rather profusely wooded. Each 
year the flowering shrubs were renewed if missing 
from the Royal plant nurseries at Kew, so that 
there was plenty of shade to be found. 

The young moon, to be sure, would cast aslant 
the paths here and there broad beams of pale 
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light; but then they only tended to make the 


surrounding obscurity the more profound. 

Sir Hinckton Moys did not wish to stray far 
from the gate, and he kept his key in his hand. 

Suddenly, however, he felt the necessity of 
plunging deeper still into the obscurity of the 
shadows of the trees and bushes, 

He had heard a voice. 

Then he heard a footstep. 

Who could it be—or, rather, who could they 
be ?—for it was not at all likely that any one was 
at that hour soliloquising in the garden of Carlton 
House. ; 

Sir Hinckton listened intently. 

The voice sounded nearer. 

The footsteps came nearer. 

“Ah!” said Moys to himself, | “* The Prince!” 

He had heard the voice of the Regent. 

But who was his companion ? 

That was to Sir Hinckton a more interesting 
question than the discovery of the Regent’s own 
presence in the garden. 

For a few moments, the courtier was puzzled ; 
for, well as he knew all the persons who com- 
posed the Court of the Regent, he could not detect 
who it was that now accompanied the Prince. 

The person, be he whom he might, either spoke 
so low that his voice failed to reach the ear of 
Moys, or some accidental circumstance wafted 
the sounds in a contrary direction. 

But the Prince and his associate momentarily 
approached the spot where Sir Hinckton was 
concealed, and he heard them more distinctly. 

The Regent was speaking. 

The voice in which he spoke was somewhat. 
hurried and anxious. | 

“T am quite abroad,” he said, ‘“‘about the 
whole matter, and really know not what to think. 
I wish those who call themselves my friends 
would really, after all, not be quite so zealous.” 

“Ah!” said the Prince’s companion, in a slow 
and rather drawling tone,—" ah! that is just it, 
George. You no sooner feel at all comfortable, 
than some confounded fellow is sure to come to 
you with a hundred reasons why you should be 
miserable.” 

“ Just so—just. so.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys knew now perfectly well 
who was the councillor and companion of the 
Regent in that moonlight walk in the garden of 
Carlton House. 

It was the well-known Beau Brummell. 

The slightly drawling, affected tones could not 
be mistaken. No doubt he had been supping 
with the Prince, and they had sallied out into the 
garden for fresh air, as the evening was rether 
sultry, 

The deep winter time had passed away, and 
the spring was making its appearance with unusual 
fineness, and the temperature was much higher 
for the season than should have been expected. 

“Yes,” added the Regent, ‘‘as you say, that 
is always the case. I don’t want to know that 
every one about me is deceiving me, and 
treacherous to me; and yet there is always some 
one who is ready to take all the pains in the 
world to convince me of the disagreeable fact.” 

“ Always,” said Brummell. ‘People won'tlet 
one alone.” H 

‘‘T would fain, Brummell, have continued to 
believe that the Countess de Blonde loved me.” 
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ing.” 

“‘ T have made no reply to her.” 

“ That is well. Now I tell you what I would 
flo.” 

“What?” 

“‘ T would throw Moys’s letter into the fire!” 

** You would ?” 

“ Yos, and the Marchioness’s after it.” 

 But——” 

** Well, George ?” 

“ But if the contents of those two letters 
should be true, what then ?” : 

“Ab, there is the mischief. You have once 
read them, and you cannot forget them, and so 
that poor Countess de Blonde will go to the wall.” 

“ If she plays me false ?” 

“Pho! pho!” 

“ Tf she loves—intrigues with another ?”’ 

ee Stuff }?? 

‘“ Stuff, indeed! I cannot speak. so jestingly 
upon the subject, Brammell; and I fancy, now, 
that I must have thought more of her than I was 
ever willing to own to myself, or even thought 
could be the case.” 

“It is a great pity, then, and you have nothing 
to thank Moys for. If she loves and intrigues 
with another, so long as you knew it not, all was 


well. 
*¢ ¢ You found not Cassius’ kisses om her lips.’ ’’ 


“ True—true, Brummell. You are quite a 
philosopher. That is true.” 

The Regent sighed. 

“ But as it is, I suppose you are going to worry 


yourself and everybody about you, fo find out} 


what will make you very unhappy when it is 
discovered.” 

“IT suppose so. I have promised to see Moys 
to-morrow at noon, and I must see him. I will 
not, however, act without abundant proof.” 

“Then you do not intend to follow my 
advice ?” | 

‘© T cannot,” 

‘“‘ Come in, then, for I fancy that by this time 
something important will await us in-doors.” 

‘* Something important? What? what?” 

“ Why, the mulled claret.” 

“Oh, ah! Tobe sure! Come in, then.” 


CHAPTER CIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN ALARMS THE REGENT IN THE 
STILL HOURS OF THE NIGHT. 


Str Hinckron Moys had heard nothing very 
particular by thus accidentally playing the part 
of eavesdropper upon the Regent and Beau 
Brummell, but he was well enough pleased that 
he had heard what he had, because it gave him an 
idea of what was the state of mind of the Prince 
upon the subject. | 

Beau Brummell, too, he from that moment 
determined to consider as an enemy. 

Not perhaps an active, agile foe, but one of 
those insidious enemies who are apt by sheer 
indolence—that sort of indolence which is so 
contagious—to defeat the most deep-laid plans. . 

The Prince and Brummell slowly returned to 


“ You have still the power of not so consent- 


| call me Agnes. 
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the Palace, and then Sir Hinckton Moys emerged 
from his hiding place. 

The Park seemed to be profoundly still now. 
No doubt the search had taken place, and the 
dead body of the housebreaker was removed, sc 
that the blockade of the various entrances would 
be over. 

Sir Hinckton stepped towards the garden door, 
with the intention of leaving by that means the 
precincts of Carlton House. 

But he was not destined to do so with such 
celerity as he intended. 

On the moment that he was about to put the 
key into the lock, some other voices in the garden 
reached him, and he paused, to listen. 

It might be, after all, the Regent and Beau 
Brummell still continuing their conference, not- 
withstanding the allurements of the mulled claret. 

If so, Sir Hinckton Moys felt a strong desire 
still to listen. He thought it possible that this 
second discourse might, like the postscript of a 
letter, possibly contain the gem of the whole 
communication. 

But it was not the Regent. 

The voice, which, in afew seconds, Sir Hinckton 
Moys now heard quite plainly, was decidedly 
feminine. 

“T declare I am so frightened I don’t know 
what I say,” remarked the voice. “His Royal 
Highness must have seen me, if he had only 
looked to the left, instead of to the right.” 

‘‘But he did nof, you see,” replied some one.. 

That voice was masculine. 

Sir Hinckton Moys knew it in an instant. 

‘“‘ Willes,” he said. 

“Yet, you know, he might,” added the feminine 
voice, with pertinacity. 

“But if be had, it would not have mattered,” 
replied Willes. A 

“Well, I don’t know.” . ¢ 

“ But I know; and I assure you that the Prince 
is very lenient about little affairs like ours.” 

“Well, then, what have you to say to me?” 

“Just this, my charming Agnes.” 

“’ Agnes, indeed! You take a great liberty to 
I am Miss Champneys.” 

“Fa! hal” said Moys to himself. ‘Now I 
know you, too. You are one of the attendants of 
the Countess de Blonde—her own special waiting 
maid, I believe.” 

“Then, Miss Champneys,” said Willes, “I 
have something very important to say to you.” 

“To me?” 

“To none other.” 

‘‘ Bless me, what can the man have fo say ?” 

“Tt concerns you much.” 

“You quite terrify me.” - 

“And yet there is nothing to alarm you in it.” 

“*T feel better, then.” 

““My dear Miss Champneys, I do hope you 
will let me call you Agnes,” 

“ Well—you—may.” 

“Then, my dear Agnes, I think of leaving the 
service of the Regent.” 

“You?” 

‘Even I. Because I am rich, and because I 
am a gentleman now.” 

‘““T don’t comprehend.” 

“ And,” continued Willes, without noticing the 
interruption of Miss Champneys,—‘‘ and I don’t 
want to retire into private life alone.” 
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“Oh!” 

* You comprehend that ?” 

. “I think I do.” 

‘Tam sure you do.” 

“Well? well?” 

s* Well, then, my dear Agnes, I want you to 
retire with me; and I make you an offer of my 
hand, and my fortune, and my title.” 

‘* Your title?” 

“Yes, my title.” 

‘* What title 2” 

‘You are not aware, my dear Agnes, nor is the 
world aware, that his Royal Highness the Regent 
has thought proper to confer upon me the honour 
of knighthood.” 

“Indeed! Then you are——’ 

“Sir Thomas Willes.” 

“A lie!” said Sir Hincktorr Moys to himself. 
“The Regent surely could not, and would nof, 
knight his own valet.’ 

“Yes, my dear Agnes,” added Willes, who little 
suspected that he was answering the doubts of 
Sir Hinckton Moys, as well as those of Miss 
Champneys, at one and the same time,—“ yes, my 
dear Agnes, out of gratitude for my ridding him 
of that notorious scoundrel, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
the Prince was so good as to knight me in the 
private apartments of the Countess de Blonde.” 

“Ah, you astonish me !” 

“ And me, too,” said Moys to himself. ‘* But 
I can easily understand that it was a caprice of 
the Countess de Blonde’s, to which the Regent 
yielded in a moment of weakness.” 

s‘ So you see,” added Willes, “I can offer you 
a title. You will be Lady Willes—Lady Agnes 
Willes.”’ 

“ And you ?” 

‘I am Sir Thomas Willes.” 

* And rich ?” 

“ Very rich.” 

“Oh, my poor heart!” 

‘¢ Never mind about that. You consent ?” 

6 Oh, you insinuating man!” 

“You mean yes?” 

‘Do you wish to force from my lips the actual 
word, you enslaver ?” 

“T do,” 

‘¢'Yes, then.” 

“That's settled. Now, Agnes, my dear, let me 
advise you.” 

**'To what ?” 

*¢ To make hay while the sun shines.” 

**T don’t understand.” 

‘You willin a moment. I have, while in the 
service of the Regent, taken good care of myself, 
and my own fortunes, He is very careless, and 
it is quite easy for any one who is about him, as I 
have been, to enrich themselves to their heart’s 
content. Now you are about this Countess de 
Blonde, in the same way that I am about the 
Regent.” 

“T am her own maid.” 

“ Just so. And as our interests will be mutual 
—as now, indeed, they are mutual—I think you 
should not neglect your opportunities,” 

. © Certainly not.” 
“You understand ?” 
“To be sure, I do. 

my opportunities.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

“There are so many loose jewels about—so 
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much money which she never thinks of counting 
—that—that ” 

“ Charming Agnes !” 

**T have looked after myself while in the service 
of the Countess de Blonde, in the same way that 
you have looked after yourself in the service of the 
Prince Regent.” 

“ Beautiful being !” 

“ Don’t.” 

‘“‘ As wise as you are good.” 

“Now no nonsense, if you please, Willes. I 
must go to the Countess now, and so good night. 
We shall meet again.” 

‘“CYes, Here to-morrow night, at about twelve.” 

“So be it. Good night !” 

“ Good night !” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Sir Hinckton Moys, in 
a low tone, to himself, ‘This is most charming. 
Why, it will be worth my while to be here to- 
morrow. This is the place, I find, to get all kinds 
of information.” 

Sir Hinckton made his way once again to the 
little garden door, not anticipating, for a single 
moment, that any other possible obstruction to his 
progress into the Park could take place. 

His hand was on the lock. 

In another moment his key would have been 
turning in it, but at that moment, or just before 
that moment, he started back in alarm. 

There was a strange rattling noise in the lock, 
that sounded marvellously like another key in it 
from the outside. 

Moys had only just time to step aside, and 
hide himself behind a laurel bush, when the door 
opened. 

The Palace clock struck one. 

Sir Hinckton was perfectly astonished. 


Who could it be that, at such an hour, was. 


finding a way into the garden of Carlton House, 


with the same ease that he himself had done so?, . 


Who else had one of those pass-keys, of which 
he did not think there were more than three in 
existence—one in the possession of the Regent, 
one with Willes, and the third with himself? 

But it could not be Willes. 

It could not be the Regent. 

They were both in the Palace, 

Who, then, was it ? 

A figure enveloped in a grey cloak, the hood of 
which was over the head;—a mysterious figure 
which entered the garden noiselessly, and closed 
the little door in the garden wall like one accus- 
tomed to it. 

Then, before Moys could recover from the state 
of surprise into which he was thrown, this figure 
flitted past him, and was lost to his observation 
amid the intricacies of the garden. 

Sir Hinckton clasped his hands together as he 
said, with ill-suppressed vehemence, “I know 
who it is—I know now who itis, It is the Dark 
Woman,” 

Moys had heard quite enough about Linda de 
Chevenaux and the Dark Woman, to feel assured. 
that his surmise was a correct one, But what did 
it concern him? Or if this strange visit did 
concern him, or might be made to concern him 
a any way, how was he to act ?—what was he to 

i) 

A few moments’ reflection let Sir Hinckten 
Moys see that he could do nothing but leave the 
garden at once, 
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‘Be it so,” he said. ‘‘This is one of those 
mysterious visits, of which the Regent has com- 
plained so bitterly. Let it take place. It matters 
not, or, if it matters at all, it will perhaps only the | 
more dispose him to come to some terms with me; 
for I fancy I shall have to rid him of this plague 
upon his peace.” 

Moys opened the little door in the wall, and 
left the garden of Carlton House. 

The Dark Woman, little suspecting that she 
had passed so closely one of her most determined 
foes, took her way along the garden-paths, to- 
wards the Palace. > \ 

Familiar as she was with the route, it was not 
necessary for her to look to the right or to the 
left; but she reached a flight of four marble steps 
which Jed to a narrow door, which she opened 
with facility by the aid of another key she had 
with her. 

It was one of her orders to Willes that this 
door should never be fastened in any way on the 
inside, and he had too much fear of her not to 
obey such an injunction. 

It was a door which led very directly to that 
suite of apartments which might be said to connect 
St. James’s Palace with Carlton House. 

The Dark Woman had resolved upon a visit to 
the Regent, but she could not take upon herself to 
say exactly where he would be found. 

She rather hoped to encounter Willes, who could 
give her that information; for, notwithstanding, 
the kind of fright which had seized upon Willes at 
their last interview in Hanover Square, and the 
manner in which, to a certain extent, he had 
thrown off his allegiance to her, the Dark Woman, 
was well aware that she knew too much concerning 
Willes and his antecedents to make it at all safe 
for him to dispute her commands. 

This was a proposition, too, which gathered all 
the more force beneath the roof either of Carlton 
House or St. James’s Palace. 

But never had the Dark Woman entered those 
regal buildings with her mind in so chaotic a state, 
and her feelings so largely interested, as upon this 
occasion. 

Up to that time it had always appeared to her 
that the only real obstacle to her designs and 
wishes was the actual discovery of her long lost 
son, and when that discovery had taken place— 
when she had not only found him, but found in him 
all that her most ardent fancy and most vivid 
dreams of excellence had ever portrayed, she 
began indeed to think that her life had not been 
spent in vain, and that she was near the realiza- 
tion of her most ardent hopes. 

But how bitter was the disappointment which 
had swept over that passionate heart! How over- 
whelming was the crushing despair which now 
had taken possession of her ! 

She had found that son, and finding him, at 
the same time, all that her most liberal fancy had 
pictured him, she found in him an opponent to 
her dearest wishes. 

No wild ambition racked his brain and heart. 

The quiet domestic affections were, to him, 
painted in dearer colours than the regal state of a 
Court. She found him un-ambitious, and she 
found him forgiving; and worse than all, she 
found that he was ready to give credence to the 
common sense view of his and her position, which 
no doubt, the fearful dreamy hours she had spent 
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in the solitary agony of her confinement in a mad- 
house had banished from her for ever. 

But she would not succumb to these circum- 
stances, 

She told herself that she would perish in the 
assertion of what she thought her right, rather 
than she would forego that right for a single 
moment. 

She shut her eyes wilfully and madly to all 
evidence that was contrary to that wild dream of 
her fancy. 

She had believed herself to be the wife of the 
Regent when, full of hope and anticipation of a 
glorious future, she had left the home of her youth, 
depending upon his love. She could not, would 
not banish that thought; and if its presence were 
madness, its absence would be death. 

And now, upon a different errand to any which 
had actuated her upon any of her previous visits, 
she had rade her way to the residence of the 
Regent. 

Formerly it had been to demand of him her son; 
now it was to demand of him a recognition of 
what she considered her own rights, and that son’s 
rights, to dignities that would raise them on a 
level with the Crown, 

Paler and more spectre-like than ever, the Dark 
Woman made her way in silenee through the 
passages and apartments which lay between her 
and those private rooms, where she expected to 
find the object of her search. 

It was only now and then that some faint sigh, 
almost approaching to a moan, escaped her; for 
she felt that she was almost setting her life upon 
the hazard of that interview, and if ever insanity 
had taken possession of her brain, its darkening 
influence was that night gathering strength. 

As she gained one of the long galleries which 
were on the side of Carlton House, communicating 
with the Palace of St. Jamess’, she heard a foot- 
step in advance of her. It was approaching the 
direction where she now paused, and she hid herself 
in some deep shadows, cast by a row of columns 
supporting a portion of the roof. 

The light was very dim in the gallery; for 
although the passages and thoroughfares, so to 
speak, of Carlton House and St. James’s were 
lighted by oil lamps during the night, the illumi- 
nating power was very small. 

It was asort of twilight only that the Dark 
Woman found herself in, as she heard the approach 
of the footsteps hurrying towards her. 

She thought, at the moment, that fortune was 
favourable to her. 

It was Willes. 

The Dark Woman laid her hand so suddenly 
upon his arm—springing out of the shadow in so 
spectre-like a fashion—that Willes, whose thoughts 


| at that moment were anywhere but with her, 


uttered a cry of alarm. 

‘‘ Peace!” cried the Dark Woman. 
the meaning of this folly ?” 

‘‘Madam, madam, is it really—can it possibly 
be you?” 

“Since when have you doubted my identity 
Dare you, creature of my bounty and forbearance 
as you are,—dare you, for one moment, seek to 
shake off your dependence upon me, and my 
authority over you?” % 

‘*No, madam, no! Certainly not; 

“But what? Speak out!” } 


6“ What is 


but——” 
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‘‘T was taken by surprise—the lateness of the 
hour.” 

“What are hours to me? Tell me, where is 
the Regent ?” 

“T’m afraid, madam——’ 

“‘ Afraid of what? You do not hesitate in this 
fashion when I am loading you with benefits, and 
dazzling your eyes with rich jewels!” 

‘“‘Madam, I was only going to say that I was 
afraid the Regent was asleep.” 

‘* Where 2” 

“Tn an arm-chair. The fact is, madam, Mr. 
Brummell has supped with him, and after taking 
some mulled claret they came in and had some 
more.” 

‘Came in from where ?” 

“From the garden.” 

“ Well; and has this fluttering fool of fashion 
left 2” 

“Mr. Brummell you mean, madam?” 

The Dark Woman made an impatient gesture 
of assent. 

“Oh, yes; he has left, and then the Regent 
went to sleep, and I fancy it will not be easy to 
awaken him.” 

‘That will be my business! 
Ah, you hesitate?” 

“No, no, no! If you will follow me, madam, 
I can show you where he is; but, indeed, of late I 
begin to have a thousand fears!” 

“Of what?” 

“That I shall be found out some day or some 
night, and then heaven only knows what will 
happen!” 

‘What is that to me?—but still if it will arm 
your selfish fears, I tell you now that in all 
human probability this will be my last visit to 
the Regent. I have that to say to him, and he 
will have that to reply to me, which will at once 
proclaim peace or war between us for all time 
to come!” 

“Indeed, madam ?” 

Tt isso. Now lead on, and from this night 
rest in peace!” 

There was a high tone of excitement about the 
Dark Woman which terrified Willes much. He 
feared she meditated some deed of violence, which 
would not only compromise her, but all persons 
who in any way had been instrumental in aiding 
her in her entrances to the Palace. 

A terrible fear took possession of him. What 
if in her wild excitement she contemplated the 
assassination of the Regent? Would it be pos- 
sible then, in the political and social convulsion 
that would take place, he should escape? Would 
it not be much more likely that he would be sub- 
jected to the fiercest persecution as an accessory ? 

A cold perspiration of fear broke out upon 
Willes’s brow. He looked imploringly in the face 
of the Dark Woman. He clasped his hands, and 
pent forward abjectly. His tones were tremulous 
with fear and agitation. 

“Oh, madam—madam, what good can be 
done? What good to you—to me—to anybody— 
‘would the death of the Regentdo? Oh, madam 
—madam, reflect! You do not seem yourself to- 
night: you seem to meditate some dreadful pur- 
pose! Oh, do not—do not!” 

“What do you fear?” 

“T don’t know what I fear; but I have a thou- 
sand fears!” © 


Take me to him! 


“T will answer one of them.” 
“One of them, madam ?” 
“Yes. I do not come here to kill the Regent.” 

“‘ Gracious heavens !” 

“That was your thought.” 

“It was—it was! Only, when the words are 
actually spoken, they sound so terrible.” 

‘‘Lead on, then, now that this hideous fancy 
has left your mind,—lead on, and show me where 
he is.” 

It could scarcely be said that Willes felt quite 
assured of the sincerity of the Dark Woman, but 
he was compelled apparently to take her word, al- 
though he still trembled excessively, as he con- 
ducted her to the small supper-room in which he 
had left the Regent. 

It was a small, octagonal apartment, in which 
the Prince and Beau Brummell had supped alone. 

It was a peculiarity of the Regent that he pos- 
sessed none of that self-denial that enables a man 
to come to determinations as a result of his own 
reflections. He was always making confidences, 
or rather half confidences, for the constitution of 
his mind never permitted him wholly to trust 
any one. 

And now that he had been disturbed by those 
two letters from Sir Hinckton Moys and the Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham—those letters, which in 
their effect had made him view almost everybody 
about him with suspicion—he had made one of 
these half-confidences with Beau Brummell. 

The reader has already heard some portion of 
the conference that took place between them, and 
suffice it to say that in regard to the remainder, 
it was very much of the same character; and 
Brummell had left the Palace, after reiterating his 
advice to the Prince to enjoy life the best way he 
could, and not trouble himself about its specialities 
or particulars. 

The Regent then had thought of visiting Annie ; 
but was not she, too, compromised by these 
letters? So he sat down, as he said, to think; 
but the mulled claret had been strong, and in a 
few moments the thoughts of the Regent became 
confused and disjointed. 

He slept. 

This sleep had given Willes the opportunity of 
keeping an appointment he had made with Miss 
Champneys in the garden of Carlton House, at 
which appointment the reader has likewise had an 
opportunity of being present. 

“Madam,” said Willes, in a low tone, as he 
withdrew his head from a cursory examination 


‘of the small octagonal room in which the Regent 


was sleeping,—“ madam, his Royal Highness is 
still there, and if you will permit me now entirely 
to leave you, you will confer a great favour upor 
me.” 

“T want noone. Itis enough. He is here.” 

Willes made a gesture as though he had washed 
his hands of the transaction, and then went away 
as quickly as he could, leaving the Dark Woman’s 
presence to explain itself to the Regent as best it 
might. 

The Dark Woman stood in the doorway for a 
few seconds, as though she were striving to gather 
courage to enter and awaken the man upon the 
words of whose lips her life seemed to hang. 

She clasped her hands nervously. 

She muttered to herself. ‘ 

‘No, no, he cannot—dare not deny it to me! 
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I have one threat to make which will surely move 
him. I have one last card to play which must 
bring alarm even to his breast. I will seek the 
mad King at Windsor, and in some lucid interval 
shall hear the truth from his own lips. He must 
—he did give the royal license to this marriage 
which has turned out so terrible a calamity.” 

The Dark Woman glided into the apartment. 

The Regent was sleeping in a low chair, which 
was so contrived with elbows, arms, and back, and 
such a multitude of cushions, that it was almost 
like a bed. 

_ He seemed to sleep profoundly. 

” ‘The Dark Woman closed the door behind her, 
and turned the key in the lock. Then she paused 
to listen to some sound that came upon the night 
air. 

It was the Palace clock chiming half-past one. 
| That sound, slight as it was, and penetrating 
but dimly into that apartment, seemed to have 
a disturbing influence upon the sleep of the 
Regent. 

He moved uneasily. 

The Dark Woman fixed her eyes upon him, and 
elevated one arm as though she meant to utter 
some exclamation that should at once attract his 
attention, provided he opened his eyes. 

But the chiming of the clock was over. The 
Regent drew a longer breath, and once more sub- 
sided into deep repose. 

Then the Dark Woman felt the necessity of 
putting an end herself to that slumber which 
might otherwise last far beyond the time when 
she could, with any regard to safety, remain 
within the precincts of the Palace. 

She stepped up to him, She leant down so 
close to him that her breath fanned his cheek. 

“‘ Awake! awake!” she cried. ‘‘George of Wales, 
awake! Fate, justice, vengeance call ont to you, 
awake!” 


CHAPTER CX. 


THE DARK WOMAN PASSES A NIGHT IN ST. JAMES'S 
PALACE. 


THE Regent heard the terrible sound in his sleep. 
It seemed to him that some enemy had chased 
him to the brink of a precipice, and was calling 
out to him to awaken, that he might feel the full 
terrors of the situation. 

But it could only be for a few brief moments 
that slumber could hold her sway in the presence 
of such sounds. 

The Dark Woman did not have to speak again, 

The Regent with an exclamation of dismay, 
opened his eyes. 

Then he thought he still slept. 

And well might he be excused for so thinking, 
since the first person he saw before him was a 
strange figure, attired in sombre garments, and 
in a threatening attitude. 

There he was, to all appearance, in a room in his 
own Palace—a room in which, from its privacy, 
he should surely have been secure from inter- 
ruption; but far from such being the case, he 
found a threatening apparition before him. 

“ George, Regent of England, awake!” cried the 
Dark Woman again. 


Then the Prince knew who it was that thus, 
with such loud words and threatening gestures, 
assailed him. 

“The Dark Woman!” he gasped. 
Woman, again!” 

“Yes,” she replied. “Iam the Dark Woman, 
and dark as Erebus are the feelings now of my 
heart.” 

“ Help !” 

“Ah! One word of alarm!” 

She drew from the breast of her apparel a long 
glittering poniard. 

‘* Guard !” 

The point of the formidable weapon was placed 
within an inch of the throat of the Regent. 

He turned as pale as death. 

“*So—so you have at last, Linda, made up your 
mind to murder me.” 

The Dark Woman gave a gasping sob as she 
cried out, “‘ He calls me Linda—he calls me Linda! 
For the first time for so many years, he calls me 
Linda! Oh, heaven—oh, heaven!” 

She dropped the poniard. It fell at the feet of 
the Regent, who made a movement with his right 
hand to pick it up. 

The Dark Woman burst into tears. 

The Regent let the poniard lie. 

There was no further danger. He felt that 
these tears had at once, by their first gush, washed 
away the desire to murder him, if in reality it had 
ever existed. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he said. 
“Why is it that Iam ever to live as the victim of 
those intrusions? Whois it, among all about me, 
that betrays me?” 

“Betrays your” 

“Yes. By allowing you entrance to the Palace. 
I must—I will know !” 

The Dark Woman stemmed the torrent of her 
tears, and with a certain air of dignity, she 
waved her arm, saying, “‘ That is trivial—that is 
trivial !” 

** What is?” 

“How I came here. My errand to you over- 
powers all minor considerations !” 

“What errand ?” 

“ Ah, can you affect ignorance?—can you pre- 
tend not to know?—you who have looked upon 
him—you who have seen into his eyes—you who 
have—who must have felt that you were father to 
that son ?” 

The Regent cast down his eyes. He fidgetted 
in his chair—he tremulously patted with his 
finger upon the table near him. 

“Listen to me,” he said. ‘Let me, for once 
now, speak to you calmly and rationally, and do 
you as calmly and rationally listen !” 

“T listen.” 

“Sit down.” 

“ Who—who? Sit down who?” 

** Linda!” r 

“Linda again. Oh, heaven, since when has 
this man’s heart been made so gentle that he can 
again call me Linda?” 

“Come, come! Let us be rational. Let there 
be no rhapsodies—no exelamations, I want for 
onee, and for the last time, to try to treat you 
like a rational being !” 

“Yes, I am calm now.” 

“You sent your son to me.” 

‘Your son.” as. 


“The Dark 
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‘‘ Well, well.” 

“T did not send him.” 

“At all events, he came to me, and I was not 
disposed to disavow him. You should be satisfied 
now. In former times, when you made me submit 
to so much persecution from you, it was on the 
ground that you wanted what information I could 
furnish you in regard to the fate of your child.” 

*€ Our child.” 

“Well, well, have I not said that I am disposed 
to acknowledge the boy ?” . 

**'You have said it.” ‘ 

‘And now you must feel that I really had no 
means of helping you to a discovery of what had 
become of him, since his appearance before me 
has been a complete surprise.” 

‘Go on.” 

‘““T have very little more to say, but that now 
I hope, and trust, and expect, that by whatever 
extraordinary means you contrive to make your 
way into the Palace, your visits will cease.” 

“My visits will cease.” 

“You agree to that, then?” 

et do.” 

“That is well—that is well! I propose, then, 
to settle upon you and upon him a competent in- 
come; and if he would like to go into the army, 
why, of course, it will be open to him.” 

“The army ?” 

“Yes. It is a very honourable, and a very 
convenient, mode of giving a young man some 
social rank, and some addition at the same time 
to his income. I will see the Duke of York 
about it.” 

‘‘One moment.” 

“Well 2” 

“You forget.” 

“What do I forget ?” 

“That the son of George Prince of Wales, and 
Regent of England, being by right a prince of 
the blood royal, holds such a rank, that i 

‘What can you mean?” 

“T mean that I, the Princess of Wales, address 
you, the Prince of Wales, about our son!” 

The Dark Woman stowly sat down and looked 
in the face of the Regent with a fixed gaze, that 
at once alarmed and angered him. 

The light that was in the room came from a 
group of wax candles; and in the quiet atmo- 
sphere, they burnt with a steady radiance, so that 
not a movement of the face of the Dark Woman, 
as the light fell full upon her, escaped the atten- 
tion of the Regent. 

She was now cold, resolute, and s3tern. 

It was only about the eyes that there at times 
shone a strange, flickering, uncertejin light, which 
showed how fevered was the mind ‘within. 

“You rave!” said the Regent. 

“J rave? I rave, when I speak of our son— 
our own boy ?” 

“No—no! But——” 

‘Well, say on! Fear nothing 1” 

“Of course I fear nothing, What have I to 
fear? I can hardly believe that: now you have 
found your son——-” 

“ And your son.” 

““Well—well, I have admitted. that, 
you provoke me by reiterating it. ?” 

“I was afraid that, having forgotten he was 
your son for nearly twenty years, it might slip 
your memory again.” 


Why do 


{ to me, George of England. 


“No, no! What wasI saying? You confuse 
me. Oh, this was it! I fear nothing from you; 
because if you, the mother, were to contrive aught 
against me, the father, you would merit and have 
the hatred of him, the son.” 

“Ah!” 

“ You comprehend that ?” 

The Dark Woman trembled. She seemed at 
the moment about to clasp her hands with a 
feeling of despair over her eyes, for there was 
something about what the Regent said which 
chimed in terribly with some words that had 
fallen from the lips of Allan Fearon when he had 
been urging her to forget, or at all events .to for- 
give, the past. 

But she abstained from hiding the Regent from 
her sight even for a moment. , 

She had a fear of some sudden action on his 
part, if she did so, which would enable him to 
evade the remainder of the interview. 

“J have heard you,” she said,—''this poor 
heart has heard you!” 

“Then you agree? That is, yon consent to 
—to—take an annuity ?” 

She looked strangely at him. 

“Do you persist in the story you told the 
boy ?” 

‘Oh, you have seen him since ?” 

“Since he saw you.” 

“Very well, then. I told him the truth, and 
I hope that you feel as he does, that I have done 
allI can in the matter, and am willing for the 
future to behave as liberally as you can wish.” - 

‘“‘ George, Prince of Wales, listen to me.” , 

“‘ You consent ?” 

‘Be not too hasty. You have asked me to be 
calm—I am calm, You have asked me to be 
rational—I am rational. But while one drop of 
life-blood warms this poor, suffering heart—while 
one throb of a sentient nerve lends vigour and 
thought to my brain—while memory and reason are 
left me, I never will abandon my claim to be your 
wife, nor the claim of my son to be a prince, by 
right of his royal birth.” 

‘’Mad! mad!” exclaimed the Regent. 

‘*No, Iam not mad. Dare you, can you deny 
it? Ob, look back upon the past, and then cast 
your regards upon the present! I, your true and 
lawful wife, present you with a son, who will be 
all to you that you will wish—who will be a 
credit, a pride, and a joy—a son who, when you 
are King of England, will be as worthy a Prince 
of Wales as was ever the admiration of a father, 
and the delight of a nation—a son who, when, in 
the fulness of time, you, too, must shake off, along 
with the dust of mortality, the velvet and golden 
robes of monarchy, will most worthily succeed 

ou.” 
ht? No no! All this cannot be.” 

*7 ¥e 133” 

“* Woman, it is not!” 

“Ah! I am not Linda now.” 

*‘ Because you rave.” ‘ 

‘No, no!l—a thousand times, no! Still listen 
You have, it is true, 
contracted another marriage. You fancy yourself, 
or rather the world fancies, that you are yoked to 
‘one who you feel is a disgrace, and whom you 
never loved, even for a passing moment,” 
Princes have little to do with love in their 


‘matrimonial engagements.” 
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“But you did love me,” 

“You ?” 

“Yes. You cannot say you did not love me. 
Ah! surely there was a time when the old beeches 
of Dover Court echoed to the amorous sighs of 
a love-sick Prince, and when the name of Linda 
de Chevenaux was the sweetest music that could 
find its way to the heart of.the Prince of Wales.” 

The Regent made a gesture of impatience. 

Linda i 

“ Ah! you call me Linda again.” 

“I do.” 

“The memory of those days has cast its sun- 
light upon you.” 

“No. I was going to say that there is one 
thing, of all others, that it most aggravates a man 
to be put in mind of.” 

“And that ?” 

“That is the follies of his dead and buried 
passions.” 

The Dark Woman sighed deeply. 

“Ttis true—it is true. I will speak to you no 
more of Dover Court, or of the Linda that was 
once there as gentle and as pure as a mountain 
stream. I will point to you the present. I ask 
you at once to relieve yourself of the disgrace and 
the embarrassment of this union which you have 
made with Caroline of Brunswick.” 

“How? how?” 

“By at once proclaiming me as your lawful 
wife.” 

“fa! ha!” 

“You laugh.” 

‘Because you are too extravagant for serious- 
ness.” 

““Not so. Let all the world know that I am 
your wife. Then the union with the Princess of 
Brunswick falls to the ground, and her cause, 
with all its agitations, falls with it.” 

“‘T have a daughter.” 

‘And a son.” 

‘Yes. But the daughter is legitimate. 
son: rf 

““No. Reverse the picture. The son shall be 
legitimate, and the daughter what your tongue 
would falsely proclaim him to be.” 

The Regent was silent. 

“Think again, and think justly. Who and 
what is this daughter that you so madly prefer 
to the son providence has preserved for you? 
Dare you compare them? What ishe? Is he 
not all that is noble—all that is great—all that a 
prince should be? Has he spoken to you an- 
grily—has his voice been harsh in your ears— 
has his manner wronged or disgraced you? Speak 
—oh, speak !” 

“‘ No, no, no!” 

“And the daughter? What is she?” 

‘ Forbear.” 

“A thing of wild and wilful caprices—a crea- 
ture who even now finds it difficult to fill up the 
circle of her attendants, from the natural dislike 
of those who are modest, honourable, truthful, and 
gentle, to endure the Princess Charlotte ” 

‘*No more—no more!” cried the Regent. 
will not—I must not hear all this !” 

“A daughter who has defied your authority-— 
who has threatened you to your very face——” 
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* Peace, I say, or 

The Regent’s eyes flashed with passion, and he 
sprung to his feet. 

‘* Peace, I say, woman; there has been too 
much of this, and I will hear no more, My in- 
trigue with you of so many years ago has turned 
your brain. You are no more Princess of Wales 
than I am Emperor of the Moon. No other mad- 
brain but yours would have for a moment hatched 
such rank absurdities. . You will have again to 
find a home in some asylum, where you may “ave 
to the walls, or to the ears of those who will be 
as indifferent to you,” 

The Dark Woman shook in every limb. 

‘You deny me,” she said. 

“Call it what you will.” 

‘You deny him.” 

“Him? . Who?” 

“Your son.” 

“Woman, I tell you I admit an intrigue with 
you, for whichI am heartily sorry; and I admit 
that a young man who was here, and for whom I 
will, as he seems to be reasonable, adequately pro- 
vide, is my son. That is what I admit.” 

There came a sharp rapping at the door of the 
room. 

The Regent, when he rose from the chair, had, 
unobserved by the Dark Woman, placed his back 
against a portion of one of the panels of the room 
where there was the handle of a bell. With one 
hand behind his back, he had made two vigorous 
appeals to it. 

It was Willes’s duty to reply. 

Willes was at the door. 

“Come in!” cried the Regent. 

The Dark Woman, however, had turned the 
key in the lock. ‘There was the sound of the 
turning of the latch-handle, but the door was fast. 

The Regent began to look frightened. 

The Dark Woman advanced a step towards 
him; and he thought her object was to possess 
herself of the poniard that lay upon the floor, so 
he, too, advanced a step, and took care to put his 
foot upon it. 

Her foot likewise accidentally fell upon a portion 
of the blade. 

And so those two persons stood face to face 
with each other, each holding down to the floor a 
weapon that might have been most dangerous, 

“George, Prince of Wales,” said the Dark 
Woman, “I proclaim and denounce you as a false, 
perjured, and traitorous villain—as one to whom 
oaths are shams, and to whom conscience is a 
myth!’ 

‘‘ How dare you 

‘J will, in the open face of day, when the sun 
of to-morrow has climbed its mid-day height— 
when the eyes and the ears of all men are open to 
my words,—then, even then, I will tell the tale 
of my wrongs-—of your villany !” 

“Help! Hilloa, there! Break open the door! 
Here is amad woman! Help! help!” 

The knocking came more violently than before 
at the door. : . 

The Regent now without disguise again ap~ 
pealed to the bell. 

There would soon have been an alarm through 
the Palace. . 
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CHAPLER CXI. | the face of the Regent, that made him shrink 
| back from before her, she went to the door and 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS PAYS AN EARLY VISIT TO | flung it open. 
THE COUNTESS D'UMBRA'S HOUSE, Willes very nearly fell into the room. 
“Seize that woman!” cried the Regent. 
Tue Dark Woman had reason enough left to] “Yes, your Highness.” 
be well aware of that; and after one look into; Willes pretended to make a vigorous effort to 
No, 53,—Dark Woman. 
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stop the Dark Woman; but in reality it was but 
a lumbering one, and intended to let her escape. 
He affected to fall, and she darted past him. 

But she was in danger. 

The repeated ringing of the bell from the 
private room of the Regent had been heard by 
some of the Yeomen of the Guard, who were on 
duty in the interior of the Palace, and they 
hastened towards the spot. 

Lights began to flash in different directions about 
the galleries. There was the clash of arms, and 
the rapid tread of feet. 

The Dark Woman began ito feel that it was 
possible she might fall as a prisoner into the hands 
of the Regent, and what then could save her from 
another dismal incarceration in some asylum, from 
which she would never again emerge, except to 
her grave? 

Fear of such a result added wings to her speed, 
and she fled from room to room, and from gallery 
to gallery, only intent upon baffling those who 
might be in search of her. 

She could hear that the whole Palace was 
thoroughly alarmed. 

Reaching, then, a door, she was about to open . 
it, when she shrunk back upon hearing voices on 
the other side of it. 

“It is quite impossible any one can escape 
now,” said the voice, ‘since every avenue from 
both Carlton House gnd St. James's is guarded.” 

“Oh, we shall have her, my lord!” said another 
voice, 

The Dark Woman turned at once and fled from | 
the immediate vicinity of those persons who were | 
so evidently in earnest in their endeavours to 
arrest her, 

She had completely lost her way; for although 
the interior of the Palace was tolerably known to 
her, yet she required to go with deliberation from 
place to place in it to avoid confusion. 

She passed through several apartments which 
had been evidently in the occupation during the | 
day of some of the Court officials. Then she | 
stopped at a door and listened intently. 

All was profoundly still on the other side of 


it. 

The Dark Woman then ventured to place her 
hand upon the handle of the lock, and to open this 
door. 

There was a faint illumination on the other side | 
of it; and when she ventured to look out of the 
room, she knew at once whereabouts in the Palace , 
she was, 
i The Titian Gallery was immediately before | 

er. 

The Dark Woman now had no difficulty what- 
ever in regard to the topography of the Palace; _ 
but if every avenue of escape were guarded, what 
was she to do? 

She paused a few moments to listen. 

She could hear no sounds now of pursuit or of 
search. 

At the further end of the gallery from where 
she was, she knew well of the existence of that 
short flight of steps which led to the little guard 
room, and thence into one of the open courts. 

She asked herself if it would be safe to venture 
to try to leave by that route. 

Even while so asking herself, the Dark Woman 
slowly traversed the Titian Gallery, and she had 
got about half-way down its entire length when 
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she heard the measured tramp of feet on that 
very short flight of stairs that she was so dubi- 
ously approaching. 

“ Forward!” she heard a sharp voice cry. 

Then some ons in another moment cried, 
“ Halt !” 

There was the rattle of arms. - 

She then heard a loud, clear voice say, * You 
will keep this post, sentinel, until relieved, and 
allow no one to pass. Forward!” 

The tramp of feet sounded again. 

The Dark Woman felt confident that sentinels 
were being posted at all the staircases of the 
Palace. 

Surely she was lost.. 

Her eyes fell upon a door. Above it was, in 
bold sculptured relief, the royal arms of England. 
And, strange to say, a key was in the lock of the 
door. 

It was the door that led into the suite of deserted 
rooms where the interview had taken place be- 
tween the Prince Regent and Allan Fearon. It 
was the fair Countess de Blonde who, with her 
usual carelessness, had forgotten to remove the 
antique key from the lock. 

And there it was, ready to the hand of the Dark 
Woman, 

Another moment, and she must have been seen 
by the rapidly approaching guard; but as it was, 
she turned the key, and opened the door, with the 
speed of thought, Taking the key out of the 
outer side of the lock, then, she promptly trans- 
ferred it to the inner, and closed and locked the 
door. | 

She was safe. 

Safe, at all events, for atime; for the guard 
passed the door without the slightest observation 
of it, and she heard the whole process of another 
sentinel being posted in the actual galleryitself, 

The adventure which Sir Hinckton Moys had had 
in St. James’s Park, and those further proceedings 
which had been productive to him both of surprise 
and amusement within the garden of Carlton 
House, had dipped pretty deeply into the night; 
but be was not likely to allow himself to rest 


| until he had thoroughly examined the mysterious 


document, which he had become possessed of 
through a serious encounter with the house- 
breaker. 

It was in the quiet and security of his own 
lodgings, that Moys read with surprise and satis- 
faction that most eompromising document which 
Shucks had extracted from the fears of the Dark 
Woman. . ; 

To read it and re-read it, many times over, was 
a work of positive pleasure to Sir Hinckton Moys ; 
and then there shone quite a light of joy in his 
countenance, as he exclaimed, ‘“ My restoration, 
now, to the full confidence and favour of the 
Regent is positive and certain. It is one of the 
dearest. wishes of his heart to get rid at once, and 
for ever, of the persecutions he has endured from 
this troublesome woman.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys actually hummed a tune, 
He felt as if he should like to sally out again into 
the night air and take a walk, if it were for no 
other purpose than to get rid of the excitement of 
his spirits. 

“Yes,” he added; “I shall now be the grand 
almoner of fortune. It seems to me that all my 
enemies are falling beforeme. Surely my lucky 
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star is in the ascendant; for, although I haye left 
St. James’s Palace in defeat and disgrace, I shall 
return to it a conqueror.” 

He folded the paper carefully, smiling slightly 
as he did so, to see the spot of blood upon its 
surface, and the perforation right through it, 
where the sword had passed. . 

‘‘This is indeed,” he added, “a passport to 
fame and fortune. I will play with this woman 
yet awhile—this Countess d Umbra, as she calls 
herself, I will angle with her fears, and see if 
it be not possible to extract some wealthy advan- 
tage, as payment for silence and secrecy, that 
shall last but for so long as shall lull my victim 
into a false security, and then her fate shall be the 
greater.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys paced his rooms trium- 
phantly. 

“To be sure,’ he added. ‘She will expiate 
her crimes’ upon the scaffold — upon that same 
seaffold from which she rescned Allan Fearon; 
and I will take excellent care that it shall not 
for long want another temporary tenant in his 
person.” 

Little did Sir Hinckton Moys imagine, as he 
thus dimly pictured to himself some new and more 
successfal villany, which should be the de- 
struction of Allan, that his relation with the Prince 
Regent had so largely altered—little did he 
imagine that, for once and for ever, Allan was 
protected against every possible machination of 
his foes. 

It might be that the Regent, inflamed by 
jealousy, might cast him off for ever, and crush, 
in his own mind, that lightly awakened feeling of 
affection which the presence of a new-found son 
had engendered in his heart; it might be that, 
believing Allan involved in the machinations of 
Buckingham House, the Regent might close the 
doors of St. James's against him; but as for his 
life or liberty, in relation to the law, were they 
not now the safest in all England? But Sir 
Hinckton Moys knew nothing of all this. 

To his mind, after the destruction of the Dark 
Woman, came the gratification of his revenge 
against Allan. 

Then he pictured to himself the disgrace of the 
Countess de Blonde. 

Then the discharge of Willes. 

And after that, the vindictive courtier had 
something else to do. He would involve his rival, 
Colonel Hanger, in some disreputable transaction, 
and he would set the policemen to work upon 
Astorath the Astrologer. 

Sir Hinckton Moys’s information was decidedly 


defective on several points. 


He had yet to learn that Astorath and the 
Dark Woman were one and the same person; 
but his exultation was immense, and it was with 
difaculty he could persuade’ himself to retire to 
rest on that night, so intensely anxious was he 
for the morrow. 

It was ata most unusual hour, for him, that 
Moys rose, and despatched a breakfast which said 
as much for his mental serenity as his health. 

He felt as if his mind was wrapped in roses, A 
delightful feeling of security, and of power, was 
about his heart; and his step was proud and 
disdainful, as he made his way to Hanover 
Square, with something of the feeling of a 
sportsman, who, feeling sure of his game, was not 


unwilling to protract its tortures for his own 
special amusement. 

“I will see this woman face to face,” he said,— 
“this terror of the Regent. I will laugh at her 
threats—I will ridicule her tears—and, bit by bit, 
I will let her know how thoroughly aware I am 
of all her antecedents; and if she has riches, I 
will see what brilliant offers she will make me, for 
her life—yes, for her very life.” 

Little did Sir Hinckton Moys imagine that the 
Dark Woman, to whom he projected paying so 


triumphant a visit, was at that moment actually | 


beneath the roof of St. James’s Palace, meditating 
an act which would, at all events, place her 
beyond the reach of his petty malice. 

The number of the house was well indicated 
upon the blood-stained scrap of paper which Sir 
Hinckton Moys had in his possession; and so 
pleased was he, that he had some difficulty in 
schooling his countenance to an expression of 
ordinary indifference, as he stood on the door-step 
of the Countess d’Umbra’s mansion. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, in answer to Sir 
Hinckton Moys’s request to know if the Countess 
were stirring,—“ no, sir. Her ladyship has not 
yet appeared.” 

“IT am an old friend,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 


“and will wait for her.” 


This was a request that the hail-porter could 


| not very well refuse, for there was quite sufficient 


about the appearance of Sir Hinckton Moys to 
show that he belonged to the richer, if not to the 
better class of society. 

He was shown into that very drawing-room, so 
splendid in its details, where the Dark Woman 
had passed through such a scene of agony and 
degradation with the two housebreakers, Shucks 
and Brads. 

And well pleased was Sir Hinckton Moys to 
see those signs of wealth and magnificence about 
him—well pleased was he to believe that this 
woman, whom he intended to make so heartlessly 
a victim, possessed wealth enough to purchase 
what she might think would be a total silence, 


but which he would make so brief an one, that: 


she would find herself doubly betrayed in the very 
act. 
He waited a quarter of an hour with patience— 


half an hour with some growing impatience—’ 


hes oe exhausted him, and he rang the 
bell. 

It was the Countess’s page who replied to the 
summons. 

There was a look of intense anxiety about the 
face of this young girl, who, in her fanciful 
boy’s dress, presented herself before Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

‘“‘T wish to see the Countess,” he said. 
she is stirring now ?” 

**No, sir. Wehave none of us seen her this 
morning, and her dressing-room door continues 
locked.” 

A slight shade of suspicion came across the 
countenance of Sir Hinckton Moys. Could he 
have been watched entering the house, or seen by 
the Dark Woman, after he had entered it, and his 
errand suspected ? 

He looked keenly into the countenance of the 
page. ° 

“My good boy,” he said, “I have something of 
the greatest importance to say to your mistress 


“ Surely 
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—of importance to her, mind you, and not to 
me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the page; ‘‘ but my mistress 
has not yet left her dressing-room.” 

“So you say. Now here, my lad, is half a 
guinea.” , 

** Sir?” 

“Half a guinea, I say. 
half a guinea is ?” 

“Oh, yes—perfectly.” 

“Then it is for you, if you will go and tap at 
your mistress’s door, and say that a gentleman 
must see her, to relate to her something she wishes 
particularly to know.” 

*T never take money, sir, but from my mistress, 
who gives me much more than I require; but I 
will tap at her door, and deliver the message.” 

The page left the drawing-room, after having 
thus added largely to the suspicions of Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys that he was known and avoided; for 
the rejection of half a guinea, by any one in 
such a position, was to him, upon any other sup- 
position, a most inexplicable circumstance, 

Hardly, however, had the page closed the door, 
when it was flung open again, and a footman an- 
nounced a visitor. 

At the moment, Sir Hinckton Moys made a 
half dart forward, for he thought it must surely 
be the Countess herself who was making her 
appearance, 

Wonderfully and wofully disappointed was Sir 
Hinckton Moys when the footman announced Mr. 
Fearon, and no other than Allan himself appeared 
upon the threshold of the room. 

It was a strange sight to see these two men 
confront each other. 

The oppressor and the oppressed—the innocent 
and the guilty—the man who had been hunted 
almost to death, and he who had led the pursuit. 

More willingly—much more willingly would 
Sir Hinckton Moys have met the arch-fiend him- 
self in that drawing-room, than Allan Fearon. 
But he was a bold, fearless man, and there were 
few circumstances indeed which, amid the varying 
scenes of human life, he would shrink from. 

Certainly, he would have much, very much 
preferred to be anywhere else than in the Countess 
d’Umbra’s mansion in Hanover Square at that 
moment; but since it was so—-since he was there, 
he put on as bold a front of defianee as he could. 

The expression that came over the face of 
Allan was one of indignation and loathing. 

Easy enough had it been for Fearon to com- 
bine in his own mind, and in conversations with 
his dear Marian, al) the eircumstances which 
pointed with irresistible force to the conclusion 
that it was to Sir Hinckton Moys he owed all the 
miseries and all the dangers he had passed 
through; and now to sce him there, in that house, 
foreboded further evil to himself or to the Coun- 
tess d’Umbra. 

And be that self-styled Countess d'Umbra 
whom she might—Linda de Chevenaux, Dark 
Woman, or by whatever other title she chose to 
call herself, or was called by others—Allan could 
not forget that she was yet his mother. 

No wonder, then, that he looked upon Sir 
Hinckton Moys with eyes of horror and aversion. 

And how widely different were the errands of 
those two men to that splendid mansion in Hanover 
Square. 


Don’t you know what 


One came to bring what consolation he could 
to the poor, bruised heart of a long—nearly a 
life-long—sufferer. 

The other came to inflict what agony it was 
possibly within his power to bring to bear upon 
the mind of one who should merit pity, if it were 
only from the world of persecution she had already 
endured. 

If the maxim be true of human nature that 
a@ man never hates any one so much as he does 
him whom he has deeply injured, then the feeling 
of Sir Hinckton Moys against Allan Fearon must 
indeed have been compounded of gall and bitter- 
ness. 

As for Allan, he shrunk from Moys as he would 
have done from some venomous reptile. 

Sir Hinckton mistook that shrinking for fear, 
and he gathered boldness himself accordingly. 

“You here!” was the exelamation of Allan 
Fearon,—" you here, villain!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys stepped back a step; and 
the colour paled on his face as he replied, ‘‘ Not 
hanged yet, eh? Ha! ha! Well, I fancy the 
time will yet come!” 

Allan looked surprised, but it was at the despe- 
rate effrontery of the man who could address such 
words to him. 

Again was Sir Hinckton Moys deceived, and 
thought that Allan feared him. 

Nothing could well be wider from the truth than 
any such supposition. 

Allan went at once to the side of the fire-place, 
past Sir Hinckton Moys, and rung the bell, 

The page appeared. 

“Ts the Countess within ?” 

‘We hardly now know, sir, since she makes 
no reply to applications at the door of her dressing~ 
room.” 

Allan felt a strange pang at his heart. 

What if the concurrence of all the circumstances 
that had so recently taken place, had been too 
much for the heated brain of his mother ? 

What if she had sought that peace in death, 
which this world, with all its jarring interests, 
appeared so pertinaciously to deny her? 

Allan darted to the door. 

“T will go to her,” he said. 

“You, sir?” said the page. 

“You?” exclaimed Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Ah!” added Allan, suddenly. ‘I am glad 
you spoke. I had for the moment forgotten you.” 

“Forgotten me ?” 

““Yes. Speak, my pretty boy. Is there no one 
who will prevent this man from leaving the house 
until I have seen your mistress ?” 

‘Prevent me from leaving!” cried Sir Hinckton 
Moys. ‘Ha! ha! I tell you, my gaol bird, that 
I come here to see the Countess d’Umbra, and I do 
not intend to leave until I have done so!” 

“You heard me, boy,” added Allan, without 
saying a word to Sir Hinckton, or appearing to 
pay the least attention to him. “I want to know 
if there is any one here who will undertake to 
prevent this man from leaving the house until I 
have seen your mistress, for he is one of the bitterest 
enemies she has ?” S 

“Ah, yes,” said the page; “there is cne whe, 
with that knowledge, will detain him.” 

“ Fetch that one,” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mold!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, as he 
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glanced at the clock, and saw that the morning 
was advancing, and that it would be a serious 
thing if he were prevented from keeping the 
appointment with the Regent,— “hold, boy! 
Beware of what you do. Obey only my orders 
here, and they will have the sanction of your 
mistress.” 

“Sir,” said the page, “I know that this gen- 
tleman,” indicating Fearon, “is in my mistress’s 
confidence; but of you I know nothing.” 

“And so, my pretty page,” said Allan, “you 
will do as I wish.” 

There was a slight flush of colour on the face 
of the apparent page-boy as Allan used the word 
‘* pretty,” and he said, gently, ‘I will send some 
one, sir.” 

‘Spare yourself the trouble,” said Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys. ‘‘I have altered my mind, and will 
call again—probably in the evening.” 

“No,” said Allan. 

‘You say no to me?” 

“Tdo. You may possibly call again, but now 
that you are here I do not intend to let you go 
until I know what your errand is in this house, 
and with the Countess d’Umbra.” 

““You do not intend to let me go?—you— 
you?” 

“‘ Yes, Sir Hinckton Moys, even I; and I would 
by no means advise you to place yourself in such 
peril as to attempt to leave here without my good 
will that you should do so.” 

Sir Hinckton looked irresolute for a few seconds, 
and those few seconds had sufficed to enable the 
page to summon a most effectual assistant to the 
scene of action. 

It was Binks who made his appearance, with a 
short pipe in his mouth, and looking curious and 
expectant. 

“ What's the row, eh?” 

‘‘This is the man,” said the page, addressing 
Allan, ‘who will no doubt do what you desire.” 

“ All right!” added Binks. ‘ Who is it?” 

“My good fellow,” said Allan, “are you a 
friend as well as a servant to the Countess ?” 

* Rather!” 

‘Then this man, whom you see here, has come 
to the house on some errand that I feel assured is 
against her peace; and I want youto keep him 
from going away again until she sees him, and we 
know what it is.” 

‘“‘ That’s the dodge !” 

“You will do it?” 

“Tt’s done!” 

*T protest,” said Sir Hinckton Moys,—"'I pro- 
test against this outrage, which, if persevered in, 
you will all hear of it at another time, and in a 
manner which will be anything but agreeable to 
you!” 

“You will keep him securely in this room?” 
added Allan. 

Binks nodded, and lounged against the wall 
close to the door. 

“My good fellow,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, as 
he stepped a few paces closer to Binks,—‘‘ my 
good fellow, you are led into a very great error, 


‘indeed !” 


“Don’t be a palavering French to me!” said 
Binks, 

“French? My good man, I speak plain Eng- 
lish, when I tell you that it is I who am the friend 
of the Countess; and this man here, Fearon, who 
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was so nearly hanged the other day, and who will 
be hanged some day, who is her foe!” 

“ What’s that to you?” said Binks. 

“ But I tell you he is a housebreaker—a—a— 
dishonest person !” 

““ What's that to you?” roared Binks again. 
“Eh? What's that to you?” 

This was so unanswerable a plea, that Sir 
Hinckton Moys was brought completely to a 
stand-still; but as Binks took it suddenly into his 
head, from his crafty look, that he was about to 
make a spring upon him, he took the initiative by 
darting at Moys himself, exclaiming, as he did so, 
“Will you, then—will you? I should only like 
to see you try it!” 

Binks’s immense fist came so close to the eyes of 


‘Sir Hinckton Moys that he retreated most pre- 


cipitately. ‘ 

Allan left the room. 

The page was lingering on the threshold of the 
door, and Allan said, ‘Show me the rooms of 
your mistress, and I "will see if she will answer 
me.” 

‘* But, sir yf 

“T know what you would say. Believe me, 
there will be no blame. Do you not know me?” 

‘“*T have seen you, sir.” 

“And do you not know who I am?” 

“Scarcely, sir; although I have seen tears in 
the eyes of my mistress when you have left the 
house.” 

“JT do not think any secrecy necessary,” added 
Allan. ‘I am the son of your mistress.” 

“ Ah, I thought so!” 

“Then you will show me her rooms ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! Follow me; and if—if——” 

“Tf what 2” 

“Oh, sir, if you could only persude her to leave 
at once and for ever the life of danger she leads, 
how happy, happy it would be.” 

“Tt is the wish that lies nearest to my heart,” 
said Allan. 

“Then God bless you ever, sir.” 

“You feel more than a common interest in her, 
I can see,” rejoined Allan. ‘‘Has she been very 
good and kind to you o 

‘‘ She has, indeed.” 

“Then I thank heaven for that. I would fain 
have her good and kind to something human. 
But which is the door of her room ?” 

‘This one, sir. This is the door of her dressing- 
room, The bed-room is beyond it. She always 
locks this door on retiring to rest, but I never 
knew her remain so long without opening it.” 

“‘Then you, too, have fears?” 

“Alas, sir, I have.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of some sudden illness, sir.” 

“Pray heaven it be nothing worse.” 

Allan rapped at the door—at first gently, and 
then sharply, and then so loudly that it would 
have been impossible for the soundest sleeper not 
to have been awakened by it: 

There was no response. 

Allan began to feel terribly anxious. 

The face of the page paled perceptibly. 

‘‘Something has happened,” said Allan, 
feel that something must have happened.” 

“ Alas! alas! my poor mistress!” 

Allan hesitated for a moment, and only for a 
moment. He was young and vigorous, and the 
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door was but a slight one. He retreated a step 
or two. Then he made a rush forward. There 
was a slight crash, and the hasp of the lock gave 
way, and the door opened. ; 

‘That is well done,” said the page. 

Allan and the young Carlos, as the Dark 
Woman named her, at once entered the dressing~ 
room. 


CHAPTER CXIL 


ALLAN FEARON TEACHES A WHOLESOME LESSON 
TO SIR HINCKTON MOYS 


Tue dressing-room of the Dark Woman, to which 
Allan Fearon, by the feeling that his near 
relationship to her had now penetrated, presented 
much which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have attracted his attention, 

But now his whole mind was too intent upon 
seeking her to permit any external objects to 
attract him. 

‘“¢ Countess—mother!” he cried. ‘‘ Speak! 
is I—it is your son who calls to you !” 

Allan was in hope that some reply would come 
to him from the inner room, but all was still. 

The page did not hesitate a moment, but passed 
onwards into the bed-chamber. Allan heard him 
utter a cry of satisfaction, as he thought, and he 
was right, for it was such; since no sooner was 
the young girl who played the part of the page 
Carlos satisfied that the bed had not been slept in, 
than she felt quite at ease about her mistress. 

She returned to the dressing-room. 

“ All is well, sir!” 

“Well? She sleeps?” 

‘““Oh, no, no! She has been from home the 
whole night, and has not returned. That is all.” 

“ All?” 

“Yes, sir. It is too usual to excite any alarm 
in the minds of those who know the Countess as 
well as I do.” . 

“I can see that you now feel quite at ease,” 
said Allan; “but lam very far from being so, 
since she may be in great danger wherever she is 
gone.” 

“‘Tt has happened so often,” replied the page, 
apologetically, ‘that. I have ceased to think it 
possible anything amiss can take place. No 
doubt, though, she will very soon return.” 

“Then I will wait.” 

Allan cast his eyes now round the dressing- 
room much more observantly than he had done 
before, for the confidence of the page in the safety 
of the Dark Woman had begot something of the 
same feeling in himself. 

It was a superb apartment, and contained 
everything which ease or luxury could suggest ; 
but what most surprised Allan, considering that 
it was the dressing-room of a lady, was to see the 
many articles of male apparel which were in and 
about it. 

In one corner, too, there were some half-dozen 
swords, of different sizes and patterns, and some 
walking-canes; so that, take it for all in all, that 
dressing-room might either have been taken to 
belong to an actress, or to be shared by one of the 
masculine gender. 

“I will go down now to this man—Sir Hinckton 
Moys,” said Allan; “for since the Countess is 


It 


really not in the house, it will be needless to keep 
him any longer a prisoner.” 

Allan sought the drawing-room again, and 
there he found Moys still the prisoner of Binks, 
who was lounging close to the door, in the same 
attitude in which Fearon had left him. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was close to one of the 
windows, looking excessively angry, and as if he 
was half inclined to open it, and call out for some 
help from the passers-by. 

And probably he would have done so, but that 
he fancied he felt himself so strong in his power 
over the Dark Woman. 

But for his possession of that little scrap of 
paper with the life-blood of Shucks, the burglar, 
upon it, he would, no doubt, have been only too 
well pleased to do something which would publicly 
compromise the Dark Woman, and all who felt 
in any way interested in her fortunes. 

How far Allan Fearon was so interested he 
could not, as yet, make out. 

But his own observations and reflections had 
told him that it was to the mock Countess 
d’Umbra that he owed the defeat of his most 
villanous scheme for the destruction of Allan by 
the hands of the hangman. 

That he could comprehend well enough, although 
why she took so great an interest in the young 
man he could not conceive. 

It was rather surprising that Sir Hinckton 
Moys did not, in fact, hit upon the true solution 
of the difficulty, by supposing that Allan was the 
long lost son of the Dark Woman; but the fact 
was, that he had treated the whole story about 
there being a son at all born to Linda de Cheve- 
naux as an absurb myth. 

Had he been asked why he doubted the matter 
so completely, he probably would have used the 
same argument as the Regent. 

Was it likely, he would have said, that the 
claims upon the Prince's purse, which such a boy 
would have had, would have been let slumber for 
twenty years? ; 

Taking the low pecuniary view of human nature, 
which such a man as Sir Hinckton Moys was sure 
to take, that would have been quite conclusive on 
the subject. 

At the appearance of Allan, he now put ona 
blustering look, as he said, ‘‘ Well, sir. How long 
are you and your silly myrmidoms going to con- 
fine me a prisoner in this house? The consequences 
to yourselves, I fancy, increase with the duration 
of this outrage!” 

“Sir Hinckton Moys,” said Allan, with all the 
loathing and contempt that one man can possibly 
feel for another, “‘I now tell you that you are a 
liberty to go.” 

“ Indeed !” 

‘“‘You need not stay,” added Allan, turning to 
Binks. | 

“ All’s right! That willdo! Ifyou want me 
again, just howl over the stairs-head, and I'll 
come! I don’t like the looks of the fellow at 
ali!” 

“That feeling is perfectly mutual,” said Sir 
Hinckton Moys ; “for a more perfectly ugly ruffian 
I never saw in all my life!” 

Binks laughed. His feelings did not Jie so near 
the surface as to be hurt by any such remark as 
that which had just fallen from Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 
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““And now, sir,” added Allan, “‘instead of 
detaining you, I order you out of this house !” 

* You order me out?” 

“T have said so.” 

You ?—you ?” 

“Even I; andI am quite prepared to enforce 
my order! Go, sir—go!” 

“ And by what right? By what possibie pre- 
tenee do you, as one visitor to the Countess 
d'Umbra, order out another? But I comprehend. 
Ha! ha! Her ladyship has not yet risen! Ha! ha! 
A certain gentleman feels himself at liberty to 
seek her even in her bed-chamber, while other 
visitors may wait below! I comprehend all now! 
The condemned Allan Fearon was, after all, under 
the protection of the Dark Woman! Ha! ha!” 

Allan’s face reddened with anger, but he was 
not unmindful that those words “ Dark Woman” 
_ had passed the lips of Sir Hinckton ‘Moys; and 

that they suggested his possession of the terrible 
secret of the identity of the Countess d’Umbra 
with the Dark Woman, whose deeds had rendered 
her so obnoxious to the law. 

Moys saw the contest that was taking place in 
the mind of Allan. He made a mock bow of 
great respect, as he added, ‘Sir, I congratulate 
you upon your enviable position; particularly as 
Annie Gray, the Countess de Blonde, was induced 
to torment the Regent into granting you a pardon 
on account of your being the husband of her sister ! 
Ha! ha! It will be a little bit of news to her 
that you are, at the same time, the paramour of 
the Dark Woman!” 

“Villain !” 

“Oh, sir! Hard words cannot prevent facts!” 

** Worse than villain!” 

‘‘As you please! Ha! ha! I shall, I hope 
and trust, have an opportunity yet, before the 
close of this day, of informing the fair Countess de 
Blonde by some means of this little interesting 

. fact!” 

“You will lie, then, sir !” 

“ Sir!” 

“Tsay, sir, you willlie! That there is love 
-—that there is familiarity and tenderness between 
me and the Countess d' Umbra I will not deny ; 
but you may add to whoever you speak to upon that 
subject, that it is the love of a mother to a son— 
of a son to a mother!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys fairly staggered back, and 
was glad to hold a chair for support. 

“Can this be possible ie: 

“T have said it, sir.’ 

“You—the—the long lost—the doubtful—the 
son of. 

“The Regent !” 

“Ah! Fool! fool! 
been to be sure!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys clasped one hand over his 
eyes, and felt, at that moment, that all his air- 
built schemes had surely vanished into empty 
space, leaving him deserted and desolate. 

Would it be at all safe now to pursue the 
desperate course that he had commenced with the 
Regent against his own son? Would it be possible 
to influence the Prince’s mind sufficiently against 
him ?—or would it be safe in any shape or way 
for him, Sir Hinckton Moys, to pursue any further 
his plans of revenge against Allan ? 

Ail these thoughts crowded to his mind in a 
moment, 


Oh, what a fool I have 
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He made a low bow to Allan. 

“* Sir,” he said, “if such be the fact, it will give 
me pleasure to—to—that is to say, to advance 
your interests—to speak to the Regent.” 

“Sir Hinckton Moys, there is the door.” 

“But, sir 

“There is the door.” 

“ But 

“Unless you prefer the window, from which I 
will fling you if you do not make a speedy exit.” 

Moys moved towards the door. 

He stood upon the very threshold; and then, 
in a high voice of anger and menace, he said, 
‘“‘ Beware, sir—beware! You send me from this 
house in possession of a secret which you would 
gladly purchase from me at any price—which 
your mother, the Countess d’Umbra, alias the 
Dark Woman, will find is her death warrant! It 
is your own act. The consequences be upon your 
own head! Beware, I say—beware !” 

“Go, sir—go ; and take with you my scorn, my 
defiance, and my contempt !” 

“Be it so—be it so!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys struck the breast of his 
coat as he spoke. ‘Be it so! I havea small 
scrap of paper here—a document that has been 
extorted from the Dark Woman by some one 
who has either had the art to prey upon her cre- 
dulity, or upon her fears. I achieved possession 
of it at my sword’s point. It is worth countless 
thousands to her, for it is her condemnation, in, 
no doubt, her own hand-writing. You send me 
away with such a document. Ha! ha! Wise 


| youth! Be it so!” 


‘“ No,” said Allan, as he sprung forward, and 
caught Sir Hinckton Moys by the collar,—* no! 
If you are not lying—if you really have such a 
document, I will take it from the centre of your 
heart, if it were hidden there.” 

** Ah, you would rob me!” 

“ T will have that paper you mention.” 

“* Never!” 

“ T will have it.” 

‘¢ Help! Murder!” 

** Call out as you will—I intend to have it.” 

“ You are, then, the robber who so narrowly 
escaped death at Newgate. You rely upon the 
possible greater strength of youth to take from 
me by force that which you dare not fight for, 
like aman. I am a gentleman and an officer; 
and I challenge you to a fair combat, since you 
have presumed to lay hands upon me.” 

“Come back, sir,” said Allan, as he half 
dragged Sir Hinckton Moys back into the draw- 
ing-room,—‘ come back, sir. Even you shall not 
say that I have done aught unbefitting the son of 
a prince.” 

Sir Hinckton drew a long breath. 

“JT ask you, sir, for the paper you menticn,” 
added Allan Fearon. 

“Tt is to sell.” 

ii] No {? 

“I say it is to sell!” 

' *‘ That depends upon how you became possessed 
of it” 

“T fought for it.” 

** Indeed |” 

“You are incredulous, young sit. But, asa 
proof that I did fight for it, I am desirous—ay, 
and willing, too—to fight for its retention. I will 
meet you to-morrow morning at daybreak, when 
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and where you will, as one gentleman should meet 
another; and if you conquer me, you shall have 
the document I have mentioned.” 

‘You challenge me ?” 

“6 Tidost, 

‘‘ Then that leaves me the choice of weapons.” 

“Tt does.” 

‘“‘ And of time, and place.” 

“ All that.” 

‘Then I name swords.” 

“ Agreed.” 

‘“‘ And the present time, and the present place.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys turned pale. He had not, 
for a moment, intended to meet Allan. He had 
ouly affected to do so, in order to get out of the 
dilemma which his imprudent boasting about the 
possession of the document he had taken from 
Shucks had placed him in. His intention had 
been to tell the Regent that he had accidentally 
met with Allan, and been challenged, and to 
leave it to the Prince to put a stop to the duel, 
provided Allan were really his son. 

‘Well, sir,” said Fearon, ‘‘ what say you?” 

‘“*T cannot.” 

*¢ Wherefore ?” 

‘It is inconvenient. 
spare.” 

“Ten minutes.” 

“No, no! I mentioned to-morrow morning— 
you know that I mentioned to-morrow morning. 
You must recollect that I said to-morrow morning 
at an early hour.” 

“Yes; but you must likewise recollect that you 
admitted it was left to me to name weapons, and 
time, and place.” 

“ But, on consideration, I know not if I ought 
to cross swords with one in such a position of life 
as yourself.” 

‘“‘T am the son of a prince.” ; 

“Tt might cost me my commission.” 

“Tf you live, I will speak to the Regent on that 
head.” 

‘*You—you will? You speak to the Regent ?” 

“ Yes, to my father.” 

‘**But you have not—he has not—that is to say, 
you—he Eh?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was swelling with curiosity 


I have not the time to 


to know if Allan Fearon had, or had not, had an ! 


interview with the Regent, and what had taken 
place at that interview; but it was not likely 
that Allan was going to gratify one whom he 
looked upon as such a deadly foe with any such 
particulars. 

Allan had quite made up his mind that Sir 
Hinckton Moys should not leave that house in 
Hanover Square.with the damaging document to 
the Dark Wome} he had declared himself to be 
in possession of, 

It was with Allan now rather a romantic point 
of honour not to take the paper from him by main 
force, which he felt he had the power to do, but to 
give him a chance of its retention by a combat. 

Allan remembered those swords which he had 
seen in the dressing-room of the Countess 
d’Umbra, and it was by the aid of two of them 
that he hoped to force Sir Hincktor! Moys to a 
combat which should be a retribution for all his 
villanies. 

And, by a strange combination of circumstances, 
it so happened that Allan Fearon was by no 
means so unaccustomed to the use of a sword as 


from his lowly state so long might have been sup- 
posed. 

Mr. Webber, in whose service he had been, was 
gold lace manufacturer, embreiderer, and military 
acoutrement-maker to the Court of St. James’s; 
and among those matters which formed his stock 
in trade were swords of all sorts and patterns. 

Many a time had Allan Fearon whiled away an 
hour by fencing with some of the officials of the 
establishment, and fortunately with an old pen- 
sioner from the guard, who was a porter to the 
house. 

Hence had Allan come to know the use of the 
weapon to which he had to oppose himself in the 
hands of Sir Hinckton Moys. 


eee 


CHAPTER CXIII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS REACHES ST. JAMES’S IN A 
WOUNDED CONDITION. 


Prruaes there was in the mind of Sir Hinckton 
Moys an idea that he would obtain an easy 
victory over Allan Fearon, even if absolutely 
forced to the combat, in consequence of the want 
of skill of his opponent. 

How wasit likely he conld suppose for a mo- 
ment that one who had been educated and brought 
up in so humble a position, could be acquainted, 
even in the most limited sense, with the use of a 
weapon sacred as one might almost call it to the 
hands of a gentleman. 

Seeing that there was no escape—feeling as- 
sured that Allan would be as good as his word, 
and force him to a personal contest—Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys’s next effort was to endeavour to extract 
all the personal advantages possible from the 
transaction. 


What a tale would he not have to tell the_ 


Regent! How he had encountered his son, and 
held him at his sword's point, and at his mercy, 
just because he had discovered his paternity. 

Truly, if one portion of his scheme should fail, 
and the Regent should not incline to believe that 
Allan was a spy from Buckingbam House, he had 
other resources and plans to fall back upon, which 
might yet avail him. 

Under these circumstances, then, Sir Hinckton 
thought it would be his best plan to assume an 
air of frankness and courage, and accept the 
combat. 

“Tt is not for me,” then he said, “holding his 


| Majesty’s commission, to shrink any longer from 


what you propose. Be it so, if you will have it; 
but whatever may happen to one or other of us, 
it is you alone who will be to blame, fighting, as 
we shall here, without witnesses or seconds.” 

“There you are wrong,” said Allan. ‘I intend 
there should be a witness, since I am well aware 
that the man who could stoop so low in dissimula- 
tion as Sir Hinckton Moys has stooped, would not 
scruple to place any colour he chose upon this 
transaction.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bit his lips with anger, but 
he restrained himself from the utterance of the 
passionate expressions he would fain have indulged 
in. 

‘‘ Where are your witnesses?” he said. “‘ Where 
are your seconds ?” 
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“‘T will summon one of the household of the 
Countess; or two} if you prefer it; and they shall 
see exactly what happens, without knowing how 
or why it happens.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

“Then I will further explain to you. There 
are swords in this house, two of which I will 
send for. It may be assumed that we are about 
to have a trial of skill, in the way of a fencing 
match, and that we are desirous of an umpire 
being present to record the hits. A servant can 
perform that office perfectly, and at the same time 
will become an unconscious witness, who could be 
called upon at any time to depose to the circum- 
stances of this real duel.” 

“As you please,” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, im- 
patiently. “I have an appointment at mid-day, 
and must settle this matter in time to keep it.” 

Allan Fearon rang for the page, who presently 
made an appearance; but it betrayed the prin- 
cipal anxiety which was upon the mind of Allan, 
when his first words were an inquiry if the Coun- 
tess had come home. 

“No, sir,” said the page, ‘' my mistress has not 
yet appeared.” 

There was an air of great sadness about the 
manner in which these words were spoken, so that 
Allan could not but perceive that the page was 
beginning to have some fears on account of the 
prolonged absence of the Dark Woman. 

But he would say no more in the presence of 
the man with whom he was so soon to be at deadly 
strife. Turning to the page, he addressed him 
with carelessness in his tone and manner. 

“Look you here, boy,” he said. * This gentle- 
man and I have a mind for a fencing match, to 
decide some question upon points of skillon which 
we differ. Fetch mea couple of swords, as nearly 
matehed in point of length and size as you can, 
from your mistress’s dressing-room ” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the page, ‘‘I fear——” _ 
“Fear nothing,” said Allan, “ but do as I bid 
you.” — 

“Knowing who you are, sir, I feel bound to 
obey your orders; but I fear this is no trial of 
skill.” 

“Fear nothing, but do asI bid you. Al ‘will 
be well.” 

The page, with a look of sadness, left the 
drawisg-room, and then Sir Hinckton Moys 
spoke, 

“If we are to fight with one witness,” he said, 
“let that boy suffice, I would rather he were 
present than some more vulgar servant of the 
house.” . 

“I am content,” replied Allan. ‘Be it so.” 

Since the page had learnt the exact relationship 
between Allan Fearon and the Countess d’Umbra, 
there was no hesitation in obeying his orders, and 
presently Carlos returned with two dress-swords, 
which very nearly matched each other. 

The moment Allan Fearon took one in his hand, 
a suspicion began to grow up in the mind of Sir 
Hinckton Moys that he was by no means so 
ignorant of the use of the weapon as might fairly 
have been surmised. It never occurred to the 


courtier that accident had placed Allan in a 
position to acquire an accomplishment which 
otherwise would have been far beyond his reach. 

“ Carlos,” said Allan, ‘‘ will you remain here as 
@ witness to this little trial of skill?” 
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‘J will, sir.” 

The page closed the door. 

A shade of anxiety came over the face of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “these swords are not 
sufficiently alike to make this a fair fight.” 

‘* Then do you take your choice,” said Allan. 
“IT will make myself content with the one you 
reject.” 

It was quite impossible to frame an excuse in 
objection to this mode of settling the difficulty, 
and Sir Hinckton Moys took one of the swords at 
once, poising it in his hand, and calculating the 
chances in his favour if, after all, by some acci- 
dent, Allan Fearon should have had a few lessons 
in fencing. 

The courtier was a very tolerable swordsman, 


It would never have done for a man like Sir, 


Hinckton Moys to be greatly deficient in an 
accomplishment, any want of ordinary skill in 
which might have cost him his life. 

Duelling was certainly fading away in England 
at that period, as one of the dying-out institutions 
of a more barbarous age, but still it was by no 
means extinct. 

The rarity was when the sword was used, for 
the use of that weapon in settling the little 
honourable disputes of gentlemen had almost 
entirely gone out of fashion, being superseded by 
the long duelling-pistol, with its hair trigger, 
which, in the hands of the weakest was as sufli- 
cient a weapon as it could possibly be in the 
hands of the strongest. 

The page, with a look of deep interest, retired 
to the recess of one of the windows. 

Allan slipped off his coat, and at once took up 
a position. 

That position spoke volumes to Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

“Ah!” he cried. ‘* You fence.” 

* And was it possible, sir,” said Allan, ‘ that 
you took that sword in your hand with the idea 
that I could not ?” 

“ This little passage of arms,” cried Sir Hinck- 
ton, ‘‘is your own act. Blame me not for its 
results.” 

“Ah! then,” cried the page, “this is, indeed, 
a combat!” 

The swords clashed together. 

Peace, Carlos,” cried Allan; ‘and, if you love 
your mistress, give no alarm, but let us proceed.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys set his teeth hard, and 
summoned all his skill; but, after the first pass or 
two, he felt that he had to deal with one who 
possessed considerable mastery of the sword. 

But Moys was a man who had passed into the 
middle of life. He had \been present at many 
contests, both as second and principal; and conse- 
quently in experience, and those tricks of fence 


which only experience can give, he was decidedly 


the superior of Allan Fearon. 

But then Allan had youth and agility—a clear, 
piercing eye, which seemed to look into his oppo- 
nent’s soul, and he bore with him that heart 
which was not corrupted with injustice. He was 
a trifle taller too, than Sir Hinckton Moys, and 
his reach of arm was a little greater. 

But take it for all in all, the advantages and 
disadvantages under which these two men la- 
boured were pretty nearly. balanced and counter- 
balanced on either side, 
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And so the fight went on. 

The swords were thin and slender in the blades 
—they were constructed but for piercing and for 
that play of wrist and jimess of action which 
strips a combat of this kind of all noise and 
tumult. 

To be sure, there was the ring of the blades 
one upon another, as in a serpentine manner they 
traversed from hilt to point—but that was all. 

A flush of colour had come upon the face of 
Allan. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had turned deadly pale. 

With an attitude and an expression of deep 
interest, the page had come out from the recess in 
the window, and stood watching the combatants. 

* One,” said Allan. 

Sir Hinckton uttered a sharp cry. 
blood upon his arm. 

“You record that for 
glancing towards the page. 

“ Ab, yes! Right willingly !” 

That slight glance from his opponent’s face 
nearly cost Allan Fearon his life, for Moys took 
advantage of it to make a savage and ferocious 
assault upon him. 

Allan just succeeded in parrying the deadly 
thrust so that the sword passed over his shoulder, 
ripping up the skin in its progress. 

For the moment, Sir Hinekton Moys thought 
that he had inflicted a serious wound upon 
Fearon, and at the same moment that thonghr 
came to his mind, he was ready to curse his own 
folly for allowing his passion to get the better of 
his judgment. 

He would have thought nothing of taking the 
life of Allan Fearon; but the son of the Regent, 
illegitimate though he thought him, was quite 
another personage. 

The two opponents were now so close together 
that it was only by shortening his arm consider- 
ably Allan could act upon the offensive; and 
that he did, for the uext instant his sword passed 
through a portion of the neck of the courtier. 

Sir Hinckton dropped his sword and staggered 
back. 

“You may have. killed me,” he said, “‘ but I 
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me,” added Allan, 


| fancy I have had my revenge!” 


The blood flowed freely from his wound. 
“ Enough, enough!” cried the page, in an im- 
ploring attitude. ‘‘ Surely this is enough.” 

** It should be enough,” cried Allan, who still 
kept upon the defensive. 

“Then you are content ?” said Sir Hinckton 
Moys faintly, as he staggered back, feeling with 
his hand until he came to a chair, into which he 
sunk; “ then you are content?” 

* Not quite,” said Allan, as, casting down the 
sword, he with three or four strides reached the 
wounded courtier; “not quite, Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as well you know.” 

At the commencement of the contest, Moys had 
buttoned his coat closely over the chest, and now 
with one rapid action Allan Fearon tore it open, 
and from a side-pocket from which it just peeped, 
to give assurance of its presence, Allan took that 
self-accusing document which the Dark Woman 
had been compelled to give Sbucks the house- 
breaker, and which at his death had passed into 
the hands of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Moys had received the document stained with 
the blood of the man whom he had murdered in 


St. James's Park, and it was rather a singular 
circumstance that the wound Sir. Hinckton had 
now received had sent a trickling stream right 
down upon that paper again. 

The writing upon it was getting obliterated, 
bit by bit, by the blood of all who possessed it. 

“Now, Sir Hinckton Moys,” said Atlan, “if 
you require assistance you shall have it; but if 
not, you are at liberty to depart from this house 
at your own good pleasure.” 

Moys by this time had found out that he waa 
not seriously hurt. 
wound in the neck, after all, that he had received ; 
but he chose for bis own purposes to put the 
worst complexion upon it that he could. 

“T am hurt,” he said; ‘‘but I will not remain 
in this house. The character of its inmates does 
not recommend it to me.” 

Ge affected to stagger to the door ofthe draw- 
ing-room, 

“Help him,” said Allan to the page. 

‘“No,” said Moys. ‘I will have no help from 
any one here—though sorely wounded, I will find 
my own way.” 

He passed out of the drawing-room, and down 
the grand staircase. It was nearly eleven o'clock, 
and his appointment with the Regent was at mid- 
day—-that appointment upon which he had built 
such high hopes, but which he now hardly knew 
how to conduct, so changed were all the circum- 
stances upon which he had originally based it. 

But his first care was to see to his wound, 
which, trivial though it was, might, if neglected, 
lead to inconvenience. 

That care taken, by the assistance of a surgeon 
in a neighbouring street, Sir Hinckton Moys had 
a hackney-coach called, and proceeded at once to 
his lodgings in St. James’s, where, with more 
assistance from his valet than he usually required, 
he made as elaborate a toilette as, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could; but he took care to wrap 
up his neck, so as to give as much importance as 
possible to his wound; and then, for the first 
time since his disgrace, he fairly set out for St. 
James's Palace, to wait upon the Regent. 

During this time the Dark Woman had re- 
mained beneath the roof of St. James’s. Imme- 
diately upon penetrating into those disused apart- 
ments, which, indeed, would have had a most 
special interest in her eyes, could she have known 
that in them her son had had an interview with 
his father, the Regent, she felt that she was 
tolerably safe from pursuit. 

What would become of the Regent, for the re- 
mainder of the night, was a question she did not 
ask herself; but she felt that there was so much 
alarm throughout the whole interior of the Palace, 
that any attempt again to force herself upon his 
attention would be only to place herself in the 
most imminent peril, without accomplishing her 
object. 

The Dark Woman groped her way through the 
rooms in silence and darkness. Occasionally she 
touched some of the antique pieces of furniture, 
which had remained there for so many years, 
fading and rotting away, 

“Till the morning—till the morning,” she 
muttered to herself; ‘‘I will remain here till the 
morning, for I have yet something to do in tha 
Palace of St. James's. Hitherto, all concerning 
me and mine has been involved in mystery and 
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secrecy ; but now the time for publicity has 
come, and the world shall ring with my wrongs. 
To-morrow — yes, to-morrow! Until then—the 
first time for many a weary year—lI shall sleep 
beneath the roof of St. James’s Palace.” 

With arms outstretched before her, to prevent 
any serious collision with any of the articles of 
furniture in the rooms, the Dark Woman passed 
through several of the apartments; and finally 
she came to a large and massive couch, on which 
she could feel that the dust was lying thickly. 

But that she heeded not. Worn out, both in 
mind and body, she cast herself upon it; and 
under, perhaps, the most singular circumstances 
in which any human being ever sought repose, 
she fell into a deep sleep. 

Every avenue of St. James’s Palace was strictly 
guarded, but still the Regent had such an opinion 
of the mysterious powers of his persecutor, the 
Dark Woman, that he fully believed she had 
found some secret means of escaping. 

When in the morning, then, he was informed 
that no person had attempted to pass out of the 
building, he consoled himself with the idea that, 
at all events, he had got rid of her for a time, 
and perhaps for ever. 

‘“Why should she torment him any further?” 
he asked himself. ‘'Had she not found her son, 
and had not he acknowledged him? And had 
she not heard, from his own lips, that that was all 
which could be done? Surely common sense 
would tell her now that she had arrived at the 
end of her career.” 

But there was an uneasy sensation on the mind 
of the Regent, which did not so much concern the 
Dark Woman as it concerned Allan. Over and 
over again he kept asking himself if it were 
possible that Allan had joined himself to the 
party at Buckingham House, and had become, 
politically and domestically, one of his enemies. 

Probably, had there been nothing more than 
the mere letter of Sir Hinckton Moys—clever and 
unscrupulons as it was—to lead him to such a 
conclusion, he might have rejected it; but there 
was, in addition, that seemingly candid and open 
despatch from the Countess of Sunningham. 

What could he say to that ? 

The one seemed to confirm the other so practi- 
cally and essentially that the Regent was puzzled 
how to act, or how to think. 

Then, perhaps, with still more force, and still 
more coherence—engendering much more anger, 
and much more bitterness—came the idea which 
had been suggested on more than one occasion, 
that Annie Gray was false to him, and that her 
wonderful interest in the preservation of Allan 
Fearon from death was on account of an intrigue 
between them, for which his marriage with her 
sister was but a convenient cloak. 

Truly George, Prince of Wales, and Regent of 
England, was very much disturbed in his mind 
on that eventful morning, which, however, was 
to produce more disturbance still than he had 
ever dreamed or thought of, 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN CARRIES OUT A TERRIBLE 
DETERMINATION, 


Ir was at half-past eleven o’clock that the Regent 
sat in a small room which went by the name of 
Queen Anne’s Cabinet, because it was believed 
to be the apartment in which that monarch was 
accustomed to hold her long, gossiping conferences 
with the celebrated and imperious Duchess of 
Marlborough. . 

It had become very much the habit of the 
Regent after breakfast to retire to this rocm, 
which was fitted up as a small writing-room, and 
in the desks and cabinets of which he was supposed 
to keep most of his private papers. 

It will be necessary, considering the exigencies 
of our story, that the reader should understand 
precisely the position of this room in the Palace 
of St. James's. 

It looked, then, into the Colour Court by one 
window, over which hung usually a green silk 
curtain, of great thickness and beauty. 

A short flight of three steps from this small 
apartment led into a lower room, but of much 
larger dimensions, which had two windows like- 
wise looking into the Colour Court; and from 
this larger room, several others might be reached, 
the next one to it being an ante-room, in which 
one of the pages on duty always sat, while the 
Regent was in Queen Anne’s Cabinet. 

It was to this small apartment, then, that the 
Regent retired as usual; and it was for the 
express purpose of reading over, still more care- 
fully, Sir Hinckton Moys'’s letter, and the des- 
patch from the Countess of Sunningham, because, 
as he fully expected to see Moys at mid-day, he 
wished, if possible, to be amply prepared for his 
presence, so far as making up his mind what 
precise questions he had to ask him was con- 
cerned. 

The Regent had sat for about ten minutes, and 
had rapidly read over both the troublesome docu- 
ments twice, when a slight tap at the door of the 
apartment Jet him know that some one had some- 
thing to say of sufficient importance to excuse 
disturbing him. 

It was one of the pages, who, with a low bow, 
advanced, and placed a small scrap of paper before 
the Regent. 

On this piece of paper were the following 
words :— 


“ Colonel Hanger, the most humble servant of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, begs 
to state that he is quite certain a female, who may 
be described as D. W., ia still beneath the roof of 
the Palace, and waiting but an opportunity of 
being dangerous.” 


“By Jove!” cried the Regent, as he sprung to 
his feet ; ‘‘am I never to be rid of this woman ?” 

Some one coughed on the other side of the 
door. 

The Prince turned pale for a moment; but as 
the cough sounded again, he felt certain that it 
was of a masculine character. 

He felt more composed. 

There was a small silver bell upon the tabla 
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before the Regent, a touch upon which would 
at once summon one of the pages who were in 
attendance. : 

The bell was touched. 

The royal page who made an appearance in 
answer to the summons bowed very low, and 
waited the Prince’s commands. 

“Tf Colonel Hanger is at hand, show him in 
here.” 

The page bowed again, and made his exit. 

It was not etiquette in the Palace even to make 
any reply when a distinct order was given by one 
of the royal family. Even so much as “ Yes, 
your Royal Highness,” would have been con- 
sidered a familiarity under ordinary circum: 
stances. 

In.a few seconds there came another light tap 
at the small cabinet door. 

‘“* Come in,” said the Regent. 

Colonel Hanger made his appearance; and the 
Prince, holding up the scrap of paper that had 
been laid before him, said, ‘You sent this, 
Hanger ?” 

“T took that liberty, hoping that it was for 
the service of your Royal Highness.” 

‘“‘But what grounds have you for supposing 
that this woman is still in St. James’s ?” 

“ Ocular demonstration, your Highness.” 

“What? You have seen her?” 

“Not I, your Royal Highness; but one upon 
whom I can depend. At an early hour this morn- 
ing she has been seen.” 

‘‘ Where ?—oh, where?” 

“Tn the Titian Gallery.” 

‘Close to the Countess’s rooms ?” 

“ Just so.” 

‘‘This must be seen to. This must be put an 
end to. It amounts to such a persecution, that I 
should be something Jess or more than a man to 
put up with it. Leave me, Hanger, and let me 
think. Something must be done. Stop——” 

Hanger was near the door. 

“Send for Mr. Scott.” 

“ The barrister ?” 

“Yes, yes. Send for him. 
devise a something.” 

“Ah, your Highness, it was a thousand pities 
that on the occasion of the banquet the bullet 
that I fired failed to perform its duty. Some 
great prince of jugglery was at work on that oc- 
casion.”’ 

‘‘That may or may not have been, but I want 
no violence, Hanger; and I only wonder that I 
have not yet taken more notice of your attempt 
to do a deed which I could never approve.” 

‘“ Your Highness is ever indulgent to those 
who commit faults, when the motive is to do you 
the greatest possible service.” 

“Go, now—go! I will think of it. 
send at once for Mr. Scott.” 

Coloael Hanger left the cabinet, but dark 
thoughts were at work in his brain. 

“Tf I could only kill this woman,” he said, 
‘and make it look kke an accident, I should have 
an everlasting claim upon the gratitude of the 
Regent.” 

But Hanger, although he was quite willing to 
do the deed, did not see any ready way of setting 
about it. He had been informed, and truly 
enough, too, by one of the under-servants of the 
Palace, that a figure, answering to the description 
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that had been given of the Dark Woman, bad been 
seen in the Titian Gallery. 

The servant who had seen her had taken to 
flight in alarm; and then, as he owed his place 
to the Colonel, he took him the intelligence. 

Hence the little scrap of paper which Hanger 
had been able to send to the Regent. ye 

But the Prince was now alone again, and he 
sat for some few minutes in deep thought—in 
much deeper thought than he was in the habit of 
usually indulging in. 

‘* What is to be done?” he said. ‘This mania 
of Linda's will last her life or mine. It will in 
time grow into such a scanda IJthat something 
violent will have to be done in it. And then what 
will he say ?—what will my son say? He will 
net be willing to forget that she is his mother.” 

At this moment, a strange, crackling noise 
came upon the ears of the Regent. 

‘What was it? and where was it?” 

These were two questions he found it most dif- 
ficult to answer. 

It was with a sort of entranced fascination that 
the Regent listened to the odd noise, without 
thinking of giving any alarm in consequence of 
it. 

At one moment he thought it came from the 
floor beneath his feet; then from the ceiling over 
his head, and then from one of the walls. 

It was a strange creaking sound. 

But soon it localized itself; and the eyes of the 
Regent became fixed with a gaze, that for his life’s 
sake he could not have withdrawn for a moment, 
upon a three-quarter length portrait of Queen 
Anne, which was in the room. 

It was either a fact, or some freak of his fancy, 
but certainly to all appearance the face of the 
portrait actually moved. 

The Regent now tried to cry ont. Alarm 
stopped his utterance. He could only utter a faint 
sound—far too faint a sound to induce any one 
to come to his assistance. 

The portrait certainly moved. 

The face was agitated in a strange manner, and 
then he saw that there were other eyes gazing 
from that picture-frame than those that belonged 
to the portrait. 

The eyes that he saw were those of some living 
person. A portion of the canvass, of which the 
portrait was composed, was torn aside; and in 
place of the placid countenance of Queen Anne, 
the Regent saw another face, and another pair of 
eyes that were less composed and serene. 

Then the Prince knew who it was. 

‘The Dark Woman!” he gasped. 
Woman—Linda de Chevenaux!” 

He half rose from his chair. 


“The Dark 


He intended to touch the bell, and then call 


aloud for help. 

But he was too late. 

The Dark Woman spoke. 

‘“‘George of Wales, if you desire instant death, 
you will raise your voice, so that others may hear 
as well as I; or you will give some alarm, that 
will bring others to this apartment.” ; 

The Regent had never for a moment with- 
drawn his fascinated gaze from the face that had 
protruded through the picture; and now, as that 
gaze seemed to be sharpened by apprehension, he 
saw the long, bright barrel of a pistol projecting 
from the wall, and pointing full upon him, 
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“Ah!” said the Regent. 

“ Aush!” 

The Prince sunk back into his chair. 

But his eyes still remained riveted upon the 
face of the Dark Woman, and upon the bright 
and threatening barrel of the pistol. 

“You will be silent?” she said. 

“ [-—J—am silent.” 

“That is well, Last night, when pursued 
through St. James's by your creatures, I took 
refuge in a long disused suite of rooms, which 
communicate with this cabinet. At last I have 
managed to make a communication by laboriously 
working a way through the panel.” 

“Yes; I see—I see.” 

‘Tt became necessary that I should yet speak a 
few more words to you.” 

““ Words ?” 

“Yes, words. But words may stab—words 
may kill, if there be the heart to give them 
utterance, and the other heart to hear them.” 

‘‘What—what do you want to say to me 
now ?” 

“This much. Can you on your conscience still 
deny that I am your lawful wife 2?” 

“You know well that I can.” 

“On your oath? Will you call witnesses ?” 

“What witnesses ?” 

“Well, one will suffice. 
name of your Creator ?” 

‘T can truly say before heaven that there was 
no royal consent to our marriage.” 

“But you could as easily say that there was.” 

“ Not with truth.” 

“Stop—stop! My brain burns.” 

“Take away that pistol. Surely you do not 
mean to murder me ?” 

“It is for my own defence. Alas! alas! For 
the first time my intellect in part abandons me, 
and I know not what I say.” 

‘Mad !” said the Regent. 

He had spoken in a low tone, but she heard 
him. 

“No, no! I remember now—I remember now 
what I meant to say; and I am not mad. I 
have thought over it all in the long, weary, dead 
hours of the night, and it is all fresh in my mind 
now.” 

“‘ What is all fresh ?” 

**Hush! Some one comes.” 

The Regent uttered a sound of congratulation. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ I hear some footstep approach- 
ing. You cannot say that I summoned any one, 
It is an accident: you see that. I am not to 
blame that you will be in danger now.” 

‘You might be to blame.” 

A tap came at the door. 

The Regent was on the point of saying ‘Come 
in,” when the Dark Woman interposed; and 
speaking in a low, hissing whisper, which was 
quite distinct to the Prince, but could not be 
heard beyond the room, she said, ‘‘ Your fate be 
on your own head! My finger is upon the trigger 
of this pistol. If you allow any one to come 
into this room, there will be a slight pressure, and 
then farewell, Regent !” 

The countenance of the Prince turned pale. 

“ What is it you wish?” he said, faintly. 

“Send away him who knocks.” 

The tap, in a quiet, respectful manner, came 
again at the door of the cabinet. 


Will you use the 


“¢ Who is it ?” cried the Prince. 

That was not ‘Come in,” so the handle of the 
door was not so much as touched, ~ 

“It is I, your Royal Highness; the page on 
duty.” 

“What do you want?” 

‘“‘Sir Hinckton Moys, your Royal 
waits your pleasure for an audience.” 

“Let him wait in the ante-room.” 

The page left the door. 

“There,” said the Regent, “‘I have done as 


Highness, 


you wish. Now what is it that you have to say 
to me ?” 
“This. You consent to acknowledge that 


Allan Fearon, as he has been called, is your 
son ?” 

“T do?” 

‘Well, upon condition that you admit you 
were really married to me, his mother, and that 
he is legitimate i ; 

“‘T cannot—you know I cannot,” 

‘* Hear me out.” 

“Well, well.” 

“Tf you will do that, and lef him have the 
rank and expectations of a prince, I will consent 
to be dead, and to have been dead long before 
your second marriage with the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick.” 

“IT do not comprehend you.” 

“You will when I speak more plainly. If you 
will receive and acknowledge my son, your son, as 
your legitimate child, I will die within the hour 
that you do so, and you may date my death when 
you please.” 

‘“‘ You will die?” 

“Yes. Iwill take my own life, and for once 
and for all rid you of myself and of all reproach 
concerning me, if you will consent to what I pro- 
pose. All that the world can then say will be 
that the Prince of Wales had concealed his first 
marriage, and now chose to acknowledge its off- 
spring in the person of his son.” 

$6 ree Se 

“Hear all. (‘onsider that by such a course 
your daughter, the Princess Charlotte, still re- 
mains legitimate, because you can say that I died, 
if you please, even at the birth of our son.” 

“T cannot !” 

You cannot? Oh, yes, you can! 
be more easy. I teil you I will die—I am con- 
tent to die! Nay, I will even go so far as to 
promise you—and be assured that I will keep my 
word—my death shall remove me utterly and en- 
tirely for ever—my body shall not appear to be 
a trouble to you or a speculation to others.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“‘T will take passage in some ship to a foreign 
land, and in the dead hour of the night I will 
start up to the deck, and seek peace and oblivion 
in the ocean.” ; 

The Regent shuddered. 

“You will do this,” added the Dark Woman, 
still speaking in a low but imploring voice,— 
“you will do this, and I shall yet die blessing 
you. I give my own life for what has been the 
object of that life—the exaltation of my son, of 
your son, too! Oh, tell me that you will consent 
to it!” 

‘And if I do not ?” 

“If you do not—oh, beware of me!” 

* You aim at my life.” 
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| * No.” 

| The Regent drew a long breath of relief. 

“But you come here armed, as though that 
| were your object,” he said, 

‘“] come here armed because it is necessary for 
me to protect myself. But if you refuse the terms 
I offer, I promise you more life than you have 
ever had; because life is publicity, and I will 
make the story of my wrongs so public, that the 
old walls of ‘St. James’s shall ring with it.” 

“You will never be so mad?” 

“] shall be so mad. These windows—the 
windows of this room—and those adjoining, look 
into the Colour Court of the Palace. It is near 
to mid-day. The court is full of loungers, wait- 
ing the arrival of the guard. I will go down 
among all the people there assembled, and gather- 
ing them about me, I will tell them who and what 
I am, and who and what you are!” 

‘* What will you tell them?” 

“That Iam your wife—that you are the royal 
bigamist, who would acknowledge your son ia 
secret, but dare not do soin public. I will tell 
the whole tale of my wrongs and of my suffer- 
ings; of how, for years after my child had been 
torn from my heart, I was made a prisoner on 
pretence of insanity in a madhouse, my whole 
offence being that the capricious fancy of the 
Regent no longer cared for what he was once 
pleased to call the charms of Linda de Cheve- 
naux |” ; 

' “You are indeed mad now !” 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

‘And do you suppose for one moment that any 
one will believe the tale ?” 

“TI think they will. But if they will not, then 
heaven pity their hard hearts!” 

“ But——” 

The Regent was about to say something, and 
even while he was speaking he was wondering in 
his own mind what he had better do under the 
extraordinary and puzzling circumstances in which 
he was placed, when his words were cut short by 
a loud crash at the wall. 

The Dark Woman, by a sudden force, had 
dashed the portrait of Queen Anne from the 
panel, and left.a space sufficiently large to allow 
her to pass into the apartment. 

The fears of the Regent now overcame every 
other consideration, and he called aloud for help. 

The trampling of feet came plainly in the outer 
room. 

‘Help! help! Guard!” cried the Regent. 

The Dark Woman dashed past him, and herself 
flung open the door of the little cabinet, meeting, 
us she did so, the page on duty face to face. But 
the barrel of that long bright pistol, with which 
the Dark Woman was armed, touched the fore- 
head of that official personage, and he retreated 
with so much quickness that he fell over a chair. 

“Help! help!” again cried the Regent. 


‘ Who touches me, dies!” said the Dark’ 


Woman. 

A tall man, dressed in black, had darted for- 
ward, but at the sight of the pistol he recoiled 
again. 

That was Colonel Hanger. 

“Ah!” said the Dark Woman. “Villain, I 
know you well!” 

The pistol was presented full at Hanger’s head, 
and he, believing that the next moment would 
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speed the possible bullet it contained to his de- 
struction, flung himself backward on to the floor 
to save his life. 

The page was just struggling to his feet from 
his fall as Colonel Hanger flung himself back, and 
they both rolled to the floor together. 

“Cowards!” said the Dark Woman. ‘How 
much you fear the death which for me has no 
terrors! Cowards! cowards!” 

“Seize her!” cried the Regent again. 

“No. They have not the courage to face death, 
even to obey you, George of Wales.” 

The Dark Woman passed through the room, but 
she paused fora moment on the threshold, and 
then, by some impulse that came over her, she 
flung the pistol to the floor, saying, “1 have no 
further need now of arms, for I am about to pro- 
claim myself the Princess of Wales to the people.” 


CHAPTER CXV. 


THE DARK WOMAN iS APPREHENDED AS A STATH# 
PRISONER, 


TnE route from the few rooms that adjoined 
Queen Anne’s Cabinet to the Colour Court of St. 
James’s Palace was very simple and straight- 
forward. 

There was the room which we have before stated 
was just adjoining the cabinet, and from which 
it was reached by three steps. There was the 
pages’ chamber, and then there was an ante-room, 
which might be made a guard chamber, and be- 
yond that was a short flight of ten stairs that led 
to a door, which opened at once into the Colour 
Court. 

All this route was well known to the Dark 
Woman, and as it could not take above two mi- 
nutes to traverse the whole distance, she was 
actually in the Colour Court before any further 
alarm could be given by the Regent, or the page, 
or Colonel Hanger. 

There was a strange, miscellaneous crowd of 
people in the court. 

Guardsmen off duty—soldiers of all arms of 
the service on recruiting intentions—civilians, who 
made the Colour Court a daily lounge—servants 
with children, who came to neglect the children 
and to flirt with the soldiers. 

Such was the character of the throng of per- 
sons amorg whom the Dark Woman dashed like 
an apparition. 

Her appearance at once excited all the curiosity 
of the listless crowd; and when she went to the 
very centre of the court-yard, and elevating her 
hands above her head, cried out, “ Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, you see before you the perse- 
cuted Princess of Wales, the real wife of the Re- 
gent!” the excitement became intense. 

“‘ Hear me, all who have ears to drink in the 
story of my wrongs,” she added. “ My name 
was Linda de Chevenaux, and I lived in honour and 
in virtue at my father’s house until the Prince of 


| Wales, now the Regent of England, cast his eyes 


upon me, He sought me for his Jove in an un- 
hallowed fashion, but I scorned to be the minion 
even of a prince; and then he proffered marriage, 
and this poor heart was dazzled by the splendour 
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of a crown. He brought to me the consent of 
his father, the old King.” 

Yells, shouts, and cries now began to come 
from the crowd. 

“‘She’s mad! Seize her! 
Guard! guard! It is high treason 

“Tt is true,” added the Dark Woman. “I am 
the wife of the Regent, and my son is a prince in 
England. It is true; and from you, Englishmen, 
and from you, Englishwomen, I ask for jus- 
tice !” 

There was a confused kind of rush made by 
some of the soldiery to seize her, but other per- 
sons who were present interposed. They wanted 
to hear more. 

‘“‘ Hear her out!” cried a voice. 
what the Prince of Wales is!” 

But it is doubtful if the Dark Woman would 
have been allowed another moment of liberty but 
for a very singular occurrence, which rendered 
the immediate neighbourhood of where she stood 
not a very desirable post. ; 

She had cast her eyes towards the window of 
Queen Anne’s Cabinet, and stretching forth her 
arm in the same direction, she called out, “ Even 
now the false, perjured Regent looks down upon 
the wreck that he has made! I can see his bale- 
ful eyes! There—there—there !” 

All eyes were at once turned upwards in the 
direction to which the Dark Woman pointed, and 
at the moment that they did so there came a sharp 
flash of light and a puff of smoke from one of 
the windows. 

The report of some fire-arm immediately 
succeeded, and a bullet whistled over the heads of 
the spectators and past the cheek of the Dark 
Woman. 

The panic that took possession of the crowd 
was at once complete and ludicrous. 

The rush to get out of the Colour Court was 
most tremendons, and it for a few moments con- 
founded even the soldiers in the general scramble. 

The Dark Woman looked up calmly to the 
window. She spread out her arms. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘‘consummate now your 
villany! You or your agents have only now to 
commit a murder, and all will be over!” 

But the shot was not repeated. 

The Dark Woman’s eyes flashed with a strange 
light, and, in ascreaming voice, she added, ‘I de- 
nounce George the Regent as a perjured bigamist! 
I denounce him! I denounce Ah!” 

A couple of men had run into the Colour Court 
from the gate entrance in St. James’s Street, and 
one of them flung his arms around the Dark 
‘Woman, while the other seized her hands. 

‘Now, madam,” said one of these men, ‘you 
will be so good as to come along with us, and the 
Jess trouble you give the better it will be for 

ou.” 

The Dark Woman uttered a scream of despair. 
Death would have been at any moment more 
welcome to her than to be again the prisoner of 
the Regent. 

She struggled desperately with the men who 
held her, but all was in vain. They were strong 
and practised officers; and the Dark Woman, 
securely tied, so that she could do no further mis- 
chief. was dragged through a small doorway into 
the Palace. 

By the time the crowd came back, and had in 
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some degree recovered from the fright into which 
they had been thrown, the Dark Woman was 
one. 

The whole episode had not lasted above five 
minutes, and they might almost have doubted the 
reality of it, but that upon a portion of the wall 
of the Colour Court, between two windows on the 
opposite side to the window of Queen Anne’s 
Cabinet, there was an indented star-like mark, 

It was the mark of the bullet from the pistol 
that had been fired at the Dark Woman. 

How that pistol came at all to be fired at her, 
it is now our business to relate. r 

The Dark Woman had left Colonel Hanger and 
the royal page in no small confusion, but that con. 
fusion lasted no longer than her presence. 

The dissolute Hanger was the first to scramble 
to his feet, and when he did so, he at once pos- 
sessed himself of the pistol which the Dark 
Woman had cast down on to the floor of the 
room. 

The Regent was on the threshold of the next 
apartment, and from the pallid hue of his face, it 
was evident how greatly his fears had been ex- 
cited. i 

When, however, absolute personal fear passed 
away, anger took its place. , 
He called out in a loud voice, “I will give anv 
reward at all in reason to any one who captures 
that woman—or—or—rids me of her!” 

Now those words “rids me of her” bore rather 
a wide signification. At least, Colonel Hanger 
was quite ready to translate them in the widest 
possible sense. 

“‘The Regent's life has been attempted!” he 
called out. 
Regent !” 
As he spoke, he picked up the pistol again, 
which he had laid upon a chair, and running to 
the window, he opened it only just so far as to admit 
the exit of the muzzle of the pistol, and fired at 
the Dark Woman. 

The Regent heard the report, and ran forward. 
“Good heaven!” he said; ‘have you killed 
her 2?” 

‘“‘T don't know,” said Hanger; ‘the smoke is 
in my eyes.” 

The smoke was indeed in Colonel Hanger’s 
eyes, for in his eagerness to take aim at the Dark 
Woman, and at the same time not expose himself 
to the observation of any one in the Colour Court 
below, he had placed his eyes so close down to 
the pistol that the priming scorched his face. 

It was the Regent himself who looked through 
the small opening of the window, and saw that 
the shot had missed its mark; for there stood the 
Dark Woman in the centre of the Colour Court, 
evidently uninjured. 

“ Hanger! Hanger!” he said, “that was rather 
a fonl shot; and it is as well for you as for me, 
that it has missed.” 

“Then it has missed?” said Colonel Hanger, 
wiping the powder from his eyes. d 
“Yes, she is untouched, and is still haranguing 
the people.” , 
“Your Highness may be assured that nothing 
but the death of that woman will leave you in 
peace ” ‘ 
The Regent made no reply to this observation, 
but turning round, said, ‘‘ Where is Mr. Arrow- 


smith?’ 


“It is a plot against the life of the. 
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This was the page who had been in waiting, , asylum, where every exira precaution wowd, be 
and who, the moment that he had recovered bis | taken to prevent her eseaping. 
feet, had adopted the most practical mode he could’) There was but one objection to this course. 
of getting rid of the Dark Woman. It was notso;) That objection was Atlan F:aron. What would 
romantic as shooting her through a window, but } the Regent say to him, when, by virtue of the 
as it turned out, it was much more effectual, since | general invitation he had received, he should 
it was Mr. Arrowsmith, the page in waiting, , come to the Palace and ask for his mother ? 
who brought the two constables into the Colour} Was the persecution, which the Regent had so 
Court. ij lomg endured from the Dark Woman on account 
The Dark Woman was conducted into a very of her son, only to change its title, and to become 
small room upon the ground floor of the Palace, ia persecution from that son on account of his 
and the page, after seeing her safely bestowed mother? 
there, burried to the Regent, for the purpose of : Truly the Regent was puzzled how to act, and 
taking his further instructions in regard to her. , it was in the midst of this emergency that he 
But never had the Regent been more puzzled | thought of his appointment with Sir Hinckton 
how to act, than upon the present occasion. The Moys. 
notoriety of the whole affair brought with it | And then came the recollection of all that Moys 
many serious considerations; but still the domi- had insinuated in that letter which had procured 
nant idea in the mind of the Prince was to. the appointment. ; 
transfer Linda de Chevenaux once more to some “ Surely, surely,” said the Regent, to himself, 
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“if this new-found son of mine, be really the spy 
and intriguant that Moys and the Marchioness of 
Sunningham say he is, I need not consider what 
he will say or do under any such circumstances.” 

‘Then the Regent made up his mind that he 
would see Sir Hinckton Moys before he determined 
upon what he would do with his prisoner, the 
Dark Woman. 

Turning to the page, he spoke rather abruptly. 

‘Let the officers,” he said, ‘keep her in close 
and safe custody. In half an hour I shall know 
what to do with her,” 

The Regent knew very well where Moys would 
be waiting for him, and much to the chagrin of 
Colonel Hanger, he passed him without another 
word, and went to the meeting with the lately 
disgraced favourite, who certainly had a fair 
chance of a re-instalment in the Royal favour. 

Moys was pacing the room in which he was 
waiting to see the Regent in great perplexity of 
mind. He felt that he was at fault—he wanted 


more information to make him feel perfect in the. 


part he had to play. 


He had been taken too much by surprise in the | 


discovery of the close relationship between Allan 
Fearon and the Regent, to be able as yet to 
arrange in his own mind what it would be safe 
to do, say, or suggest. 

And, if it be possible, all his old feelings of 
hatred against Allan Fearon were largely increased. 
He had another score to settle with him on ac- 
count of the wonnd he had so recently received ; 
and the more difficult it seemed to be to achieve 
revenge on Allan Fearon, the more passionately 
ardent became Sir Hinckton Moys in his desire for 
it. 

Aud he could not but feel the circumstances 
were how widely different from what they were. 

The poor, obscure Allan Fearon was a very dif- 


ferent personage indeed from even the illegitimate | 


son of the Regent. . 

It was this state of perplexity which had made 
Sir Hinckton Moys very tolerant indeed of the 
Regent’s want of punctuality in meeting him at 
mid-day as he had promised. 

It was a great misfortune for Sir Hinckton 
Moys that the room in which he was placed to 
await the coming of the Prince commanded no 
view of the Colour Court; for if it had, he would 
have accumulated some more materials for thought 
and action. 

To be sure, he could not but hear that there 
was some confusion, and the pistol-shot sounded 
strangely in his ears. 

He would fain have made some inquiry, but 
having achieved so much beyond expectation in 
getting the Regent to make an appointment with 
him at all, he feared to lose that vantage-ground 
by any indiscretion. 

So Sir Hinckton Moys waited. 

And at length the door was flung open, and 
the page announced “‘ His Highness, the Regent !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed almost to the buckles 
of his shoes. 

“Well, Moys,” said the Regent, “ you're here 
again. Of course I had your letter, but I don’t 
know what to say about it.” 

“Tf I might advise your Royal Highness,” 
replied Moys, executing another bow, and throw- 
ing an air of great respect into his manner, “I 
would not believe a word of it.” 
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“What ?” 

“Not a word of it, your Royal Highness.” 

“And yet you had the audacity to write it to 
me |” 

“Tf your Royal Highness will graciously permit 
me to add why I would not believe a word of it, 
I am sure I shall be quite exonerated from the 
charge of audacity.” 

' “Why, then ?” . 

“Because I think that your Royal Highness 
ought not to believe anything half so serious 
without proof.” arth at | 

“ Ah, to be sure! You're right there!” 

Sir Hinckton bowed again. 

“Tt would indeed have been audacity to write 
such a letter, unless I felt quite certain that the 
proof would be forthcoming.” . 

‘Then you mean to say that you really can 
prove that this young than, this—this Allan 
Fearon, is all that you say?” 

“T regret much, your Highness, to be placed in 
such a position that my desire for your service 
impels me to such proof, becanse—because——” 

“Because what? Why do you hesitate, Sir 
Hinckton ?” 
“Because I cannot define it to myself, or say 


| why; but I have quite an affection for the young 
| man.” 


c Hem ” : 

“‘Yos, he has won tpon my regard in a sitgalar 
fashion; so much sd, that had I stood upon the 
same terms with your Royal Highness as formérly; 
I should have liked to have recommended him to 
your service.” ARE 

“‘ Well, well; no more of that, Let mé kiiow 
distinctly what you charge him with ?” ne 

Sir Hinckton Moys spoke slowly and resolutely: 

“He is in the pay of the people at Buckingham 
House, and Y ' 

“And what 2?” i 

‘*‘ He is on excellent terms with Annie, Countess 
de Blonde,” 

‘And you mean to tell me you can prove those 
two things ?” 

“JT can, and will, with your Highness’s per- 
mission.” 

‘‘ Then,” said the Regent, as he paced the room 
uneasily, “I cast him off for ever. I will not 
have another word to say to him. I will see him 
no more, and will forget that I have a—a co 

The Regent paused, turned abruptly upon Moys, 
saying while he looked into his eyes, ‘Do you 
know who this young man is? Have you no 
suspicion of who he is?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was certainly a most 
accomplished actor, for nothing could exceed the 
look of quiet, easy candour with whieh he gazed 
into the face of the Regent, as he said, ‘‘ No.” _ 

“T thought not—I thought not. Very well, 
Sir Hinckton. We will have your proof. But 
mind you, nothing but absolute proof, such as I can 
convince myself of with my own senses, will 
suffice. You go to Buckingham House your- 
self.” 

‘On your Highness’s service ?” 

“Well, well! I suppose, come what may, we 
mustn’t have you at St. James’s. The Countess 
de Blonde is as bitter against you as ever. : 

“ But,” slowly insinuated Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“if your Royal Highness should really discover 
that the Countess is playing you false?” 
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‘“‘ Why, then,” said the Prince, as he shut his 
hands tightly, “‘ she should go at once.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Oh, then, you might come back, because of 
course there would be no difficulty.” 

“‘ T don’t think I could ever rest a night in St. 
James’s Palace while so great a traitor to your 
Highness’s feelings and wishes resided in it as 
that double-dealing trickster, Willes. He is the 
spy, go-between, and letter-carrier among all 
these people.” 

“* Well, well, we will see to that. Bring me 
your proofs. You can have access when you like. 
And now I have some news for you.” 

‘“ Before imparting that, will your Royal High- 
ness promise me one thing ?” 

‘‘ What is it 2” 

“ Secrecy.” 

“ Ah, yes! Icomprehend! These folks must 
not be put upon their guard. ‘Trust to me for 
that. I am only too anxious to arrive at the 
truth, to do anything which might jeopardize 
such a consummation.” 

“ Ah, your Highness, I had forgotten.” 

“ What, now?” 

“There is another one about you, who makes 
an infamous traffic of your confidence. I allude 
to, Colonel Hanger.” 

“ Moys, if you came back through one door, 
if there was but another in the whole Palace of 
St. James’s, out at that other, I fancy Colonel 
Hanger would see the propriety of going. Are 
you content ?” 

“7 am.? 

“ Very well, then. Listen to me. 
Woman is a prisoner in my hands.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Sir Hinckton Moys; ‘' then 
that accounts for # 

He was going to add “ for my not finding her 
at home in Hanover Square ;” but as he had not 
thought proper to say anything to the Regent of 
that circumstance at ali, he turned it off into the 
words—‘ that accounts for your Royal Highness 
looking somewhat pleased this morning.” 

“She came here,” added the Regent, ‘and by 
dint of severe threats, secured an interview with 
me. She held a pistol to my head.” 

* Capital !” 

“Capital say you ?” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness; for now there is 
but one way to deal with her. That is high 
treason. Let a warrant be issued, and send her to 
the Tower. She can go quietly and secretly, and 
need not be brought to trial for an indefinite 
period. It is probable, too, that any one who may 
take an interest in her fate may be easily con- 
vinced that their best plan will be to leave her 
there in peace.” 

“The Tower,” said the Regent, musingly. ‘It 
might be done.” 

“Most easily, your Highness. A Council 
warrant would place her there in custody at once, 
and it is better than all the lunatic asylums in 
the world for such a person.” 

‘J will consider,” said the Regent. ‘“ Good 
morning, now, Sir Hinckton Moys. Believe me, 
I shall wait impatiently for the proofs of the facts 
you have alleged.” 
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CHAPTER CXVI. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS MANUFACTURES PROOFS FOR 
THE REGENT. 


Ir was about the dusk of that same evening, that, 
in a small apartment at Buckingham House, two 
persons might have been seen, engaged in earnest 
conversation. 

Their heads were very close together, and they 
spoke in whispers; for each had something to com- 
municate to the other which was interesting. 

These persons were none other than Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys and the Marchioness of Sunningham, 
who had entered into so complete an alliance, that 
they almost began to trust each other. 

Moys was detailing the particulars of his in- 
terview with the Regent, and the Marchioness 
was giving the latest intelligence respecting the 
politics of Buckingham House, 

‘And now,” said Sir Hinckton, “it will be 
necessary that no time be lost in providing the 
Regent with the proofs he requires. This young 
man, Allan Fearon, must be induced to pay a 
visit here to Buckingham House.” 

“That cannot be difficult,’ said the Mar- 
chioness. 

“‘ And,” added Moys, ‘‘ the Countess de Blonde 
must be induced to pay a visit to his lodgings.” 

“ That will be a little more difficult, I’m afraid.” 

“T think not. I can manage the one, if you, 
Marchioness, can manage the other; and the 
Regent must see both. Nothing will satisfy him 
but demonstration of his own eyesight. And now, 
Marchioness, if you will write a note to this Allan 
Fearon, I will see that it be delivered.” 

*T will write from your dictation, Sir Hinckton. 
The little despatch which you worded to me on a 
former occasion was too clever for me not to have 
confidence in your powers on this occasion.” 

‘* Marchioness, you flatter me.” 

“Not at all. Now begin, I am ready.” 


“¢Mr. Allan Fearon is particularly requested 
to call at Buckingham House at half-past ten 
o’clock this evening, and ask for the Marchioness 
of Sunningham, who has. something of great in- 
terest to impart to him respecting his mother. 
The Marchioness, both on her own part, and on 
that of a higher personage, feels very earnestly 
the services rendered.’ ” 


‘“‘Is that all?” said the Marchioness, as Sir 
Hinckton Moys ceased dictating. 

“Tt will do.” 

“Rather ambiguous.” 

““T hope so, Marchioness. The first paragraph 
will bring him, the second will puzzle him; but 
should he ever produce the letter in a certain 
quarter, it will tally with already well-grounded 
suspicions,” 

The Marchioness of Sunningham was very well 
satisfied that Sir Hinckton Moys was doing the 
very best he could for their mutual interests, so 
the note was fairly copied and placed in his hands, 
and Moys set about one of the most despicable 
transactions which the ingenuity of a fiend could 
have produced, 

In these cases the cunning intriguer would trust, 
no one but himself; and attired in a shabby great 
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coat, and a hat which came far over his brows, | and what a odd thing it is that I can’t find Shucks! 
Moys left Buckingham Honse, and walked hastily There's no end of odd things in the world. I 
to Martlett’s Court, where he still believed Allan | fancy we was both a little the worse for something 
Fearon and Marian to reside. to drink; and it seems like a dream, but I think 
The hour was early, and provided the note could | we went into St. James's Park, What can have 
have reached Allan’s.eyes any time within an | become of him? Well, I suppose he'll turn up 
hour or an hour anda half after it was written, | someday. But I must go to the Countess again 
there would have been ample time for him tocom- | to-morrow morning, for I’ve got rid of all my 
ply with its directions. money one way or another, and my fine clothes, 
Moys, however, met with a little disappoint- | too. I'm sure those fellows cheated us—those 
ment upon being informed that Fearon had re- | checkers, with their dice!” 
moved; but yet the distance was not great, and Brads—for it was indeed our old acquaintance 
he took his way at once down to the street by the | of that name—made his way in rather an erratic 
river, where Allan and Marian had found a home, | fashion down towards the house in the occupation 
Of course, Sir Hinckton had no idea of appear- | of Allan Fearon. 


ing himself as the bearer of the note, and he The circumstances which made that house and 
looked anxiously about him for some person whom | its occupants interesting to Brads, are already well 
he could employ for that purpose. known to the reader. 

A man came lounging along in a lazy manner, There it was that that child resided who was 


and attired in such a costume that Moys thought | the only being that really bound him by affec- 
he would be just the person who would be glad | tionate ties to the world, and who, by being in 
to earn a shilling, which, in the neighbourhood of | the care of the Fearons, had induced in his mind 
the Strand, could be so readily converted into some | a transfer of some of the affection he had for her 


strong potation. to them, 
‘‘ My good fellow,” said Moys, ‘'do you mind Little did Sir Hinckton Moys imagine that a 
earni: g a shilling by a five minutes’ job ?” duplicate of that very paper that he had wrenched 
‘Not a bit,” said the man, with a strange sort | from the dying Sbucks, in St. James's Park, was 
of langh,—‘not a bit! I’m cleaned out!” . actually at that moment in the breast-pocket of 
‘* Very well. Then take this note, and deliver | the man upon whom he had bestowed a shilling 
it to its address.” to take the letter to,Allan Fearon. 


‘““Why, you see, I haven’t the advantage of It was strange that Brads became more sober 
reading, so I don’t think I can do it. And | to all appearance as he approached the house. The 
where’s the odds; for if I am cleaned out to-night, | growing presence of the better feelings of his na- 
don’t I know where to go in the morning, and get | ture seemed to have this effect upon him; and by 
a fresh supply ?” the time he reached Allan Fearon’s door, there was 

There was a thickness and hesitation about this | nothing left of the appearance in him of the reck- 
man’s utterance which left no question at all upon | less man of crime he really was. 
the mind of Moys that he was in a state of semi- Even the knock with which he demanded ad- 
inebriation. mittance was gentle and submissive. 

But such a man suited Sir Hinckton quite as ‘“Who knows?” he said. ‘* Perhaps the little 
well, provided he really delivered the letter, since | one’s asleep; and it isn't for such a fellow as I am 
probably by the next morning he would forget all | to go waking her up.” 


about it, and Moys was fully alive to the desir- Allan was at home. He had waited more than 
ableness of not accumulating small evidences in | half the-day at the Countess of d’Umbra's house 
regard to his little transactions. in Hanover Square, and then, despairing of her 


“My good fellow, I will read the address to | presence perhaps until nightfall, be had hurried 
you—or, at all events, the name, for.I can point | home, after leaving word with Carlos, the page, to 
out to you the house. It is the last house look- | seek his mistress’s permission to let him, Allan, 
ing on to the river, and the person you are to ask | know when she returned. 


for is Mr. Allan Fearon.” But still, notwithstanding all that Carlos had 
‘‘ Allan Fearon?” exclaimed the man. said, there was a very uneasy impression on the 
* Ah! do you know him ?” mind of Fearon in regard to the fate of that Dark 


“Not a bit. I thought you said Smith, be- | Woman who was entitled to call him son. 
cause I know Jack Smith, you see, if it had been That she was surrounded by many dangers he 
him.” could well conceive, and an intense anxiety began 
“Drunken idiot!” muttered Sir Hinckton | to take possession of himin regard to what might 
Moys; ‘but he will answer my purpose as well | be the ultimate fate of one so surrounded by dan- 
as any other. Take the letter, my man, and | gerous circumstances. 
there's your shilling. I will wait for you at the It was as much as Marian could do to produce 


corner of the street.” anything like a feeling of serenity or of patience 
“ All's right! I'll do it.” for a time in the mind of Allan, and when he 


Sir Hinckton Moys watched the big burly figure | heard Brads knock at the door, he started to his 
of this man, as he went down towards the house | feet. 
now in the occupation of Fearon; but perhaps he; ‘Surely that,” he cried, “is some news of 
would not have been quite so well pleased, if he | her ?” 
had heard the muttered remarks of the semi- ‘Doubtless, Allan,” said Marian; “for we 
inebriated individual as he went on his errand. have no visitors.” 

‘“ Who's he, I wonder? As sure as my name’s Allan flung the door open ; but the night was 
Brads, I’ve seen him before! What a odd thing | too dark upon the river, and the one oil-lamp in 
that he should give me a letter to carry to Mr. | that narrow street too far off, to enable him dis- 
Fearon just as I was a going to see my little girl; | tinctly to see his visitor. 
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Brads spoke very gently. 

“I don’t want to wake the little one, if she’s 
asleep, Mr. Fearon; but I thought I'd just call to 
ask how she was, and how you all were.” 

“Ab! I know you! The child sleeps; but 
come in—you are ever welcome.” 

“ Well, you see, Mr. Fearon, I’ feels like a sort 
of acquaintance, because I'm an old pal of Six- 
teen-stringed Jack's. Bless you, Mr. Fearon, it 
seems to me as if about this house where the little 
one is there was a something—a something—well, 
I don’t know what to call it; but it is something 
that makes me feel weak-hearted.” 

‘+ Come in—come !” 

“Yes, I’m a coming. Perhaps you haven't 
got such a thing as a drop of something to 
drink ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, we have not.” 

“To be sure not. What a wretch I was to ask 
you, as if the thoughts of the little one wasn't 
meat and drink all in one tome! How do you 
do, ma'am? I hope you are allright, ma'am. I 
was just a saying to your young man here that I 
feel quite well myself, and if you would hke a 
thousand pounds to-morrow to lay out in a few 
toys, you know, for the little one, why I know 
where to get them.” 

‘* What is that you have ?” said Fearon, as he 
saw the letter in the hands of Brads. 

‘‘ Bless me !—to be sure! I have a head and 
so has a hammer. It’s a letter for you.” 

“For me ?” 

“Oh, yes! A cove gave it to me at the end 
of the street, and a shilling ; but that makes no 
difference, maam, to the thousand pounds, to- 
morrow. You see, ma'am, I have been cleared 
out at the Chequers, and I’m dead sure they 
cheated,” 

“* Marian, read this,” said Allan. 
it mean ?” 

Marian read the note that had been written by 
the Marchioness of Sunningham, on the dictation 
of Sir Hinckton Moys, with deep surprise. 

‘* Buckingham House, Allan,” she said, “is the 
residence of the Princess of Wales.” 

“Tris. But yet it is possible that there they 
may know something of my mother. I will go 
at once.” 

** Do, Allan—do !” 

‘So do,” said Brads. 
cence !” 

“ Eh 2” 

**Oh, I begs your pardon, ma’am! Bless. us, 
J feel a want of something weak—I mean strong. 
Good night—God bless you all! I will tell the 
cove at the end of the street that it’s all right. 
He isn’t the best looking cove in all the world, 
aud I—I—good night—good—good night—crack 
the crib—crack —eh ?—good night !” 

Brads slid off his chair, and, with his head and 
shoulders propped up against it, fell fast asleep. 

‘+ What is to be done 2?” said Marian. 

Allan looked vexed. 

‘*T must carry him out, Marian dear, for it is 
time, if I would obey the mandate in this letter, 
that T should make my way to Buckingham 
House.” 

“Let him remain,” said Marian,—‘‘let him 
remain, Allan, nntil you return. We will not 
forget that he is the father of that dear child who 
is committed to our care. Let him sleep, and by 
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the time you return he will probably be quite 
recovered.” 

* Be it so, then, Marian. Shut up the house, 
and you can sit in the upper room with the little 
one.” 

‘© Oh, ves, yes!” 

Brads was evidently in a profound sleep; and 
Allan hurried on his hat, and sallied out with the 
note in his hand, to keep his appointment with 
the Marchioness of Sunningham at Buckingham 
House. 

It was indeed fortunate for the plans of Sir 
Hinckton Moys that there was in the mind of 
Allan already a great anxiety about his mother, 
since the expression used in the letter just came to 
apply to it. 

Moys was in a doorway at the end of the 
street. 

He was waiting for his messenger; but he was 
better pleased to sea Allan himself issue out of 
the street, and make his way with hurried steps 
down the Strand. 

‘That will do,” said Moys. ‘I have him now. 
If I fairly house him at Buckingham House, the 
Marchioness will keep him either waiting or in some 
frivolous talk until I can bring the Regent into 
the Park to see him emerge from it again.” 

Thus, then, everything seemed to be turning out 
just as Sir Hinckton Moys wished. 

Allan Fearon probably would have been much 
more thoughtful and suspicious about the note he 
had received in so mysterious a fashion, but for 
the real and deep anxiety he felt for the fate of 
his mother. 

It was that one word ‘* mother” which was the 
true iovocation in the letter from Buckingham 
House, which swayed his feelings. 

And so, without casting a single glance behind 
him to sea if he were followed, and withont, for 
one moment, the idea crossing his brain that he 
might be so, Allan turned towards St. James’s 
Park, at the Pimlico end of which was situated 
the then well-known Buckingham House, 

Sir Hinckton Moys dogged him like his shadow. 

The entrance by the Horse Guards was the one 
most handy to Allan; and passing the sentinels 
on duty there, he made his way, in a slant direc- 
tion, towards the grand mall. 

The old trees were now in full leaf, and betrayed 
but little indication of the terrible winter that had 
just passed away. ° 

The night was dark; and although Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys kept wonderfully close to Allan, even 
had the latter now turned, to see if any one was 
in the Park close to him, he could not have 
recognised the courtier. 

And so Fearon sped onwards; and young, 
agile, and fleet of foot as he was, he soon reached 
the gate of Buckingham House. 

Orders had been given by the politic and un- 
scrupulous Marchioness of Sunningham, that if a 


gentleman naming himself Fearon were to come | 


to the house, he was to be shown into her own 
apartments. 

Allan, therefore, was received in the hall of 
Buckingham House as an accredited visitor, and 
was at once taken up a flight of stairs, and shown 
into a handsome room which the Marchioness of 
Sunningham called her own while she favoured 
the Princess of Wales with her company. 

Now a consultation had taken place in Bucks 
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ingham House, regarding Allan Fearon, to which 
the Princess of Wales had not been admitted. 

That consultation was specially in regard to 
Allan Fearon, The object of it was to decide 
whether it would not be sound and good policy to 
endeavour to make a real friend, spy, and partisan 
of Allan, instead of merely amusing him for a 
time in the mansion, so that the Regent might, to 
suit, the purposes of Sir Hinckton Moys, believe 
him to be such. 

They had as yet no real knowledge of who 
Allan was. 

That secret, which he would not, as we have 
seen, take the trouble to keep as a secret at all, 
had not yet got to be sufliciently public to reach 
Buckingham House. 

What these intriguing ladies, who so damaged 
the cause of the Princess of Wales, by crowding 
about her, thought, was that, in truth, Allan 
Fearon was the favoured lover of Annie Gray, 
the so-called Countess de Blonde. 

Probably enough, from their own experiences, 
they thought it no such unlikely thing, that while 
the fair Countess de Blonde professed to be every- 
thing to the Regent, her real fancies were some- 
where else. 

They knew the favour that Annie enjoyed with 
the Prince, and they thought that it would be no 
bad plan to detach Allan from her in reality, and 
convert him into a real spy upon St. James’s, 
while he was only to be thought one by the 
Regent. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham was finally 
deputed by the little party to try all the arts she 
possessed to shake Allan’s supposed allegiance to 
the Countess de Blonde. 

Therefore was it that he was received by the 
Marchioness with an empressment of style and 
manner which she thought would go far towards 
fascinating him. 

Besides, she was a real Marchioness, while his 
Countess de Blonde, as the Marchioness thought 
her, was but a theatrical dignity. 

“Surely,” she thought, ‘so young a man will 
easily fall before the artillery of such arts and 
euch charms as I can bring into the field.” 

Allan had not waited many minutes before the 
fair and portly Marchioness made her appearance, 
with so fascinating a smile upon her face that it 
was evident she meant to conquer. 

Allan, with the natural inborn grace of a gen- 
tleman, bowed low, and handed the Marchioness a 
chair. 

She had made up her mind to play a certain 
part; and in order to get rid of a difficulty at the 
commencement, she had determined to entirely 
repudiate the letter which had been written by 
her from the dictation of Sir Hinckton Moys, and 
sent to Allan. 

It would be much more convenient to do so, 
inasmuch as the mother, who was there mentioned, 
she, the Marchioness, knew nothing whatever 
about. 

Allan waited for the elegant lady to commence 
the conversation; but as she put on an inquiring 
look, and only indulged in a few set smiles, he 
found himself compelled to say something. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, ‘ have I the honour of 
addressing the Marchioness of Sunningham ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“* My name, then, is Fearon, madam.” 


The Marchioness looked gracious, but the sort 
of inclination of the head she bestowed upon Allan 
seemed to say quite plainly, “ Well, what then ?” 

Allan was somewhat disconcerted. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, “‘ your note requesting me 
to call here, came duly to hand.” 

“ My note?” 

‘“‘ Yes, madam; and I am here in consequence,” 

“ This is surprising, sir.” 

“¢ Surprising, madam ?” 

“ Yes; for I thought you were here in conse- 
quence of a note which you had sent to me.” 

‘ T, madam ?” 

‘Oh, yes! I received a note, signed Allan 
Fearon, requesting an interview with me, on some 
important matters in connexion with the Princess 
of Wales.” 

““ Impossible !” 

** Do, you doubt my word, sir?” 

“Oh, no, madam. I merely meant to say that 
it was impossible I could have anything to say to 
you about the Princess of Wales.” 

The Marchioness again bowed, and smiled. 

‘“‘ Here, madam, is the letter I received.’ . 

Allan produced and held out to her the letter, 
which the Marchioness glanced at, and then in a 
firm voice said, ‘‘ A forgery, sir!” 

“Indeed! Then, madam, I can say the same, 
without even so much as looking at it, for the 
letter you state you have received from me.” 

‘Then, sir, we have both been deceived.” 

“* Both, madam.” 

“We have been made the sport of some cruel 
jest.” 

‘“* Or we have been brought together, madam, in 
furtherance of some wicked and sinister design.” 

“Can you think go?” 

‘“‘From my heart, I believe it.” 

‘‘ Then you have an enemy ?” 

“‘ Indeed, I have.” 

“‘And, I, too. Oh, sir! do you not feel that 
there is, afier all, a something providential about 
our meeting ?” 

“There may be, madam; but since koth the 
letters seem to be forgeries, I think the best way 
to disappoint their author is for me to respectfully 
take my leave.” 

Allan rose and bowed. 
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THE REGENT IS CONVINCED THAT HE CAN TRUST 
TO NO ONE. 


As Allan Fearon bowed to go, the Marchioness of 
Sunoningham approached closer to him, and laying 
her fair, plump, jewelled hand upon his arm, she 
said, “Oh, no, no, Mr. Fearon; there is surely 
another and a better way to disappoint our ene- 
mies.” 

‘“‘Ts there, madam 2?” 

“Yes. Does not your own heart point it out to 
you?” . 

Allan shook his head. 

“Tt is, then, that we should really become 
friends from this auspicious moment.” 

Allan was silent for a moment. * 

It was a very difficult thing to reply to a pretty 
woman, with the perfect courtesy of a gentleman, 
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when she made such a speech, and yet to let her 
know that nothing was further from his intentions 
than to make friends with any one at Buckingham 
House. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘Iam much honoured by 
your kindness, but—bat——” 

“Nay, I will take no denial. Come, sit down 
again, and let us converse like old friends.” 

‘Pardon me, Lady Sunningham, bu 

“That odious, terrible ‘but,’ again. What can 
it mean? Ah, Mr. Fearon, is your heart so 
thoroughly the property of another, that there is 
no room in it for even a new sensation ?” 

‘Te is? 

“‘T know that other well.” 

“You, madam ?” 

“Yes, quite well; and I can tell you that she 
is tottering to a fall, even at this present time; 
and such a fall, too, as will bring down, in her 
own destruction, all who cling solely to her and 
her fortunes.” 

-“Really, madam,” said Allan, with quite a 
puzzled look, “I do not in the least comprehend 
you. ? 

» “Artful man!” said the Marchioness, as she 
tapped the back of Allan’s hand with a fan. 

“No, madam. You mistake me much.” 

“Ah, no! I know your whole sex. It is a 
principle I am well aware of, with you men, 
never to acknowledge to one woman that you care 
in the least for another.” 

“Tt is no principle of mine, Lady Sunningham ; 
for here, I at once assure you that my whole 
heart and affections are so completely engaged 
and absorbed, that, as you say, I have no room 
for a new sensation.” 

** Indeed!” 

“It is the truth.” 

“Then you must suffer the most terrible of 
pangs.” 

‘What pangs ?” 

* OF jealousy.” 

“] jealous! Oh, no, madam! I would scorn to 
nourish the vain and deadly passion. My love is 
a thing that has become a part of my existence— 

the fair, brighter, and happier part, and it is quite 
free from any sensations, or jealous pangs.” 

“You amaze me.” 

Allan bowed. He was beginning to have a 
cordial dislike to the woman, who, upon so short 
and so slight an acquaintance, sought to engage 
him in conversation upon such a subject. 

But never were two people more at cross pur- 
poses than were Allan Fearon and the Marchioness 
of Sunningham. 

It was Marian’s image that was ever present to 
the mind of Fearon. 

It was the Countess de Blonde to whom the 
Marchioness alluded. 

“Can it be possible,” she said, “that you love 
this woman as you say, and yet feel. no pangs at 
the knowledge of her acquaintance with his Royal 
Highness the Regent ?” 

“Acquaintance with the Regent ? - She has no 
acquaintance with the Regent.” 

“What? The Countess de Blonde has no ac~ 
quaintance with the Regent ?” 

“Madam, I was not, talking or thinking of the 
Countess de Blonde.” 

“‘ Of who, then ?” 

“Of my wife.” 
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“Oh!” ; 

There was so much pitying contempt about the 
tone of voice in which this “ oh!” was uttered, that 
Allan, all unused as he was to the ways of such 
persons as the Mafchioness, could not bu feel 
that it was intended to express the utter cont: mpt 
in which a man was held who had the sligiitest 
respect for his moral obligations. 

Allan determined to go at once. 

He moved towards the door. 

““My lady,” he said, “it seems that we lave 
both been much mistaken, and that this wiiole 
interview is an inopportune blunder and mistiike, 
I have the honour to take my leave.” 

“Oh, no, no! We shall soon understand euch 
other better, I am sure.” 

‘“‘T am equally sure we shall not, madam. On 
the contrary, I am of opinion that the longer we 
converse, the more we shall find that we mis-- 
understand each other.” 

The Marchioness was piqued; but she did not 
like to give up the game quite so easily. 

‘‘ Listen to me for a moment,” she said. “By | 
attaching yourself to the fortunes of the Princess 
of Wales, a brilliant future may await you.” 

‘‘ Madam, I respectfully decline.” 

“Ah, Mr. Fearon, is not all this acting? Are: 
you so very insensible ? No—no—no—no !” 

At each of these utterances of the word no, the 
Marchioness approached closer and closer still to 
Allan, until he could feel her breath upon his 
cheek. 

“Madam,” he said, “ you waste blandishments 
upon one who is indeed insensible to them. Good 
night !” 

“6 Wretch !” 

Allan bowed, and made towards the door. 

‘* Monster !” pili i 

Allan laughed. 

‘Be it so,then,” cried the Marchioness: “ you 
have made a foe where you might have made a - 


‘friend. Go, and remember that there is one thing 


which a woman never forgets.” 

Allan opened the door. 

“And that,” screamed the Marchioness, ‘‘is a 
slight when she—she ij 

Allan was gone. He did not hear the last part 
of the sentence, so he failed to know how far, in 
her anger, the Marchioness would in words admit 
the part she had been playing. 

It was with a sensation of immense relief that 
Allan found himself once more on the outside of 
Buckingham House, and with the free air of the 
Park blowing upon his face. 

There was much that was confusing about the 
scene he had gone through, and Allan could not 
help thinking there was much more in it and in its 
consequences, than at once met the eye. 

He was, indeed, as the reader is well aware, 
right in that idea. 

Perhaps if Allan Fearon had been a vain man, 
he might have supposed that the whole affair had 
its origin in some fancy that the Marchioness 
had taken to him, owing to having accidentally 
seen him somewhere. r 

But no one in the world could be more free 
from personal vanity than Allan Fearon, and such 
an explanation of the eccentric conduct of her 
ladyship never occurred to him. 

Little—as little did the real truth present itself 
to his imagination, and he was far indeed from 
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supposing that he had been cajoled into a visit to 
Buckingham House in order that the Regent 
might, with his own eyes, see him emerge from 
it. 

The night still continued very dark, and when 
Sr Hinckton Moys had fairly seen Allan Fearon 
hyased in Backingham House, he went as quickly 
a1he could tu Carlton House. 

By the aid of that key of which he still held 
possession, he opened the garden gate and let 
himself in. Hv was prepared with a sealed-up 
rote, on which ware merely the following words :— 


“The proof of one of the allegations of Sir 
Hinckton Moys awaits his Royal Highness the 
Regent.” 


Moys felt so certain that the time was rapidly 
approaching when he should be able to resume his 
old station at the Court, that he scarcely took the 
trouble to conceal himself in the garden of Carlton 
House. 

He had had time to reflect fully upon the 


. character of the relationship which he had found 


to subsist between the Regent and Allan Fearon, 
and instead of discouragement from the cir- 
cumstance that they were father and son, he began 
to gather hope: 

What could be a greater aggravation of the 


| jealousy of the Regemt, than to find, or fancy he 
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found, it was his own son who was the favoured 
lover of his mistress ? 

If anything could barb the shaft, that know- 
ledge surely would do so. 

Therefore was it that Sir Hinckton Moys re- 
solved to carry out his plans to the letter, so far 
as they regarded Allan Fearon, with the one ex- 
ception that he could not help feeling now how 
inexpedient would be any attempt upon the life 
of Allan, since the Regent would never again 
allow him to stand in the mortal jeopardy from 
which he had been so narrowly rescued. 

With that one exception, then, Moys was pre- 
pared to carry out his original plan. 

Making his way towards a portion of Carlton 
House, where he knew he should fiad some of the 
servants, he, to the intense surprise of a couple 
of the royal. footmen, walked coolly into a room 
where they were indulging in a pleasant hot 
supper. . 

They knew him instantly. 

Moys did not give them time to make any 
remark about his presence in the Palace, but at 
once handed out the note he had prepared. 

“You will let the Prince have this at once,” 
he said. ‘It is his Royal Highness’s orders that 
there should be no delay. You will likewise 
inform the Regent that I am in waiting in the 
Audience Chamber, to which I will now pro- 
ceed.” 

The footman looked aghast. But still there 
was such an air of confidence and command about 
Moys that they dreaded to disobey him. 

One of them took the note. 

“ Be quick, or the Regent will be angry,” added 
Sir Hinckton. 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

The point was gained. After once the letter 
had been respectfully received, and a reply of 
such a character given, it was too late to object 
to Sir Hinckton Moys’s orders; and, at that 
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moment, he could almost feel that he was in 
Carlton House upon his old footing as the con- 
fidant of the Regent, and a man whose orders 
were to be considered as almost of equal import- 
ance as those of the Regent himself, 

But some change had taken place in the feelings 
of the Prince of Wales with regard to the whole 
transaction by this time; and if from the bottom 
of his heart he had told the exact truth, he would 
have declared that it would please him better if 
the proofs of Sir Hinckton Moys’s statements 
were withheld from him. 

He saw nothing but trouble in those proofs; 
and provided they fully came up to the conditions 
which Moys had specified, they would of necessity 
entail upon him some action, which, however 
justified it might be by the facts, would go a long 
way towards making him uncomfortable in bis 
domestic affairs. 

Even then he would have been only too glad 
to compound with the whole affair by giving Allan 
and the Dark Woman such asum of money as 
would have assured to them ease and competence, 
always provided they would have left him in 
peace and ease, by going to some other country 
than England to enjoy it. 

But that was a sort of compromise that his 
judgment told him Linda de Chevenaux would be 
the last person ever to enter into. 

The Regent then kept his appointment practically 
with Sir Hinckton Moys, although it was some 
time before he appeared, during which Moys en- 
dured agonies of impatience. 

Moys was most obsequious in his manner to 
the Prince, and he affected an air of blunt sin- 
cerity, which he thought that the occasion fully 
warranted him in using. 

“ Your Royal Highness,” he said, “was good 
enough to require of me certain proofs of state- 
ments [ had the honour of making.” 

“Well, well?” 

Moys cou'd see that the Regent was impatient, 
and he certainly did not keep him long in sus- 
pense, 

“T have, then, one of those proofs, if your 
Highness will only choose to look upon it.” 

** What is it?” 

“The proof that the young man named Allan 
Fearon is an accomplice with the party at Buck- 
ham House,” 

“That is all?” 

“For the present, it is all. The other proof, 
that he is the favoured lover of the Countess de 
Blonde, shall be forthcoming.” 

The Regent paced the room uneasily. 

“Tt is late, do vou know, Moys?” he said. 

“By daylight, your Highness, I should fiud it 
difficult to lay the proof before you, without too 
great a risk.” 

“ Risk ?—what risk ?” 

‘To your Royal Highness’s reputation.” 

“ My reputation ?” 

“Yes. It would not do for your Highness to 
be observed watching a subject.” 

“No, no! Certainly not. And since you put 
it in that light, I don’t think it will do for me to 
be seen at such an employment, or even to be 
known by any ome to have undertaken it at any 
hour, whether of day or night.” 

“Am I, then, to understand that your High- 
ness will not avail yourself of an opportunity te 
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put an end to all doubts at once by merely taking 
a walk in the Park.” 

“ Can I do so?” 

‘‘ It is all that will be required.” 

The Regent hesitated. 

“ And so, Moys, you say that I may be satis- 
fied that my—that is, that this young man, 
Allan Fearon, is in league with those who are my 
avowed foes, by merely taking a walk in the 
Park ?” 

“ Just so, your Highness.” 

“T will do it.” 

‘“‘It is well resolved. A cloak and a hat some- 
what different to that which you usually wear, 
will be ample and sufficient disguise.” 

““Wait here. I will soon return to you.” 

The Regent was absent about ten minutes. 

When he returned, he was attired in a cloak 
that completely covered him up from head to 
foot. 

No. 56.—Darkx Woman, 
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“ Now, Moys,” he said, ‘I am ready for you. 
I will, as the poet says, ‘show my eyes if I grieve 
my heart.’” 

If Sir Hinckton Moys had not happened to be 
aware of the close relationship between the Re- 
gent and Allan Fearon, these words would have 
been perfectly inexplicable, but as it was, they 
were easily understood. 

Moys, however, took good care to make no re- 
mark upon them; and he and the Prince sallied 
out by a small side door in one of the wings of 
Carlton House into the garden. 

It was scarcely to be supposed that the Regent 
was not seen by some of the servants of the 
Palace; but it was a point of etiquette which 
they all understood perfectly well that the Prince 
was never to be observed either in going out or 
coming into Carlton House when he evidently did 
not want to attract attention. 

The cool air of the garden was grateful to tho 
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26 
Regent, and he seemed to breathe more freely. 
it was not to be supposed that, cold, callous, and 
selfish as that man was, he yet had no human 
feeling; it was, no doubt, a heart-bitterness to 
him to think that he was about to have proof 
that his own son betrayed him. 

Sir Hinckton Moys could not but be conscious 
that the Prince was not well pleased. 

The silence that ensued after they had reached 
the Park for some minutes was rather an embarrass- 
ing one to the courtier, who but a short time 
before was so full of elated feelings. He almost 
began to suspect that it would have been better 
after all to have left Allan Fearon alone. 

But it was too late now for retreat. 

“Tf your Highness,” he said, ‘‘ will condescend 
to stand in the shadow of these elm trees, you will 
command a view of the gate of Buckingham 
House.” 

** Very well.” 

The tone in which the Regent spoke was short 
and curt. 

It sounded uncomfortably upon the ears of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

But not for many minutes was the patience of 
the Prince of Wales tried by waiting on that spot. 
Had the night vigil lasted much longer, he cer- 
tainly would have givenit up. As it was, he had 
just made a movement as though he were about 
ro speak, when Moys: spoke sharply, ‘ There! 
There, your Highness !” 

“ Ah!” 

** You see him ?” 

**T see some one.” 

** Coming out of the house ?” 

* Yes, yes |” 

‘Tt is the young man I have mentioned to your 
Royal Highness.” 

* T don’t know that.” 

Sir Hinckton almost uttered an exclamation of 
anger; at that moment he would gladly have 
applied the well-known proverb to the Prince of 
*‘None so blind as those who will not see;” but 
he was saved all necessity of saying anything 
further on the subject of the identity of Allan by 
his own movements. 

As if fate would have it that the Regent should 
have no doubt, whatever, on his mind in regard 
to his identity, Fearon crossed over from the 
gate of Buckingham House exactly to the clump 
of elm trees, in the deep shadow of which the 
regent and Sir Hinckton Moys were hidden. 

Then Allan paused a moment, and gazed back 
at Buckingham House. 

He even spoke. 

“Yes,” he said; “I must hurry back now, 
and hold a consultation with Marian ; for I feel as- 


sured there is more in all this than meets the eye.” 


Then Allan hurried along the wall, and was 
soon lost to sight in the darkness of the night. 

‘The Regent drew a long breath. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘There is no doubt now.” 

“Your Royal Highness is quite convinced ?” 

“T am!—I am!” 

“That this young man is an emissary of Buck- 
ingham House?” 

‘Tt must be so.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was delighted. . 

The Regent turned, to go back to Carlton 
House; and when they reached the little door in 
the garden wall, of which the Prince always had 
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a key, he opened it himself; and then, turning to 
Sir Hinckton, he said, “Moys, you have only 
now to convince me that Annie—that is to say, 
that the Countess de Blonde is false to me, to 
make me the most miserable of men.” 

“ Your Highness——” 

** Good night !” 

The Prince almost might be said to close the 
door in the face of Sir Hinckton Moys, 

Rage swelled in the irascible heart of the 
courtier, and he lifted his foot, as though he 
intended to deal the door such a kick as would go 
near to its demolition; bnt he abstained. 

‘“No, no! I won’t do that,” he said, “but I 
will remember the sort of thanks I have got for 
Ha! ha!” 


“Ha! ha!” echoed a voice. 

Moys started. 

“What is that? Who is that ?” ts 

“Only an old acquaintance, my dear Sir 
Hinckton,” said a3 mocking voice, which Moys 
had no difficulty in localising as coming from 
some one who was looking over the wall of the 
garden, close to the door. 

* Ah, I know you!” 

“'Then there is no disguise,” said the voice. 

‘You are Willes.” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Well, my friend, I have some advice to give 
you.” 

“Thank you, Sir Hinckton.” 

“ Buy some good, stout, large trunks.” 

* Indeed !” 

“Yes; for you will want them to pack up your 
plunder in, when you are told to leave St. James’s 
peremptorily.” 

“Oh, it’s all well packed, Sir Hinckton; but 
IT am not going yet. It is quite an odd thing that 
men like you, who are kicked out of every piace, 
become quite maniacal upon the subject, and fancy 
that every one else is about to undergo the same 
process.” 

“Wait a bit, my dear Willes.” 

**T mean to do so.” 

“Bal ha! You fancy now, because you are 
on the right side of the hedge ys 

~“The wall—the wall, my good sir! Really 
you seem to me to have taken leave of your 
senses; but I must go now and inform the Prince 
of the little remarks you were pleased to make 
about him a few moments since.” 

* You are a villain!” 

“Aa! ha!” 

‘“‘ And as I happen to have my key of this door, 
I will come into the garden now, and at once 
put an end to your further powers of mischief.” 

“Ha! hal” 

Sir Hinckton Moys tried to open the door in 
the garden wail, but it was fast. He stamped 
with passion. 

“There now,” said Willes, “you are getting 
quite beside yourself again. I must advise the 
Prinee, out of humanity towards an old servant, 
to have you placed in some asylum, where you 
can neither hurt yourself nor any one else.” 

‘‘Wretch, I will have your worthless life!” 

Again Sir Hinckton Moys made an effort to 
open the door, and again did he find all his efforts 
frustrated. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Willes: 
bar.” 


“T’ve put up the 
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Moys dashed away from the spot in a state of 
frenzy; and as he went, he heard the low, 
triumphant, chuckling laugh of Willes on the 
night air. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 


THE PRINCE REGENT OPENS HIS HEART AND 
MIND TO ANNIE THE COUNTESS, 


at f 


enough for Allan Fearon. I do very well for you, 
but I am not good enough for Allan Fearon.” 

‘Upon my life, Annie, you are flattering.” 

“Tt’s true.” 

“Well, then, do you know, I have been told that 
he is your lover all the while, and that his pre- 
tended marriage with your sister is but a sham to 
blind my eyes.” 

“Then you have been told what is not true.” 

“‘And I have been told, likewise, that he iy 4 - 
sort of spy from Buckingham House, where you 
know all my enemies are to be found at some time 


| or another within the four-and-twenty hours.” 


Tae Regent did a very sensible thing that night. 

He went at once to the apartments of the Coun- 

tess de Blonde, after leaving Sir Hinckton Moys, 
_ and made up his mind to tell her all. 

Perhaps in all the Palace of St. James’s, and 
in all the various chambers of Carlton House, 
there was not to be found a really better heart 
than that which beat in the fair breast of Annie 
Gray. 

For the head of the somewhat thoughtless 
Countess de Blonde we cannot say so much. 

It was not, however, that Annis was at all 
deficient in sense or wit, but hers was one of 
those flighty intellects which want ballast to 
make them sail steadily over the wild seas of 
human life. 

But still the Regent did a sensible thing when 
he went to the Countess’s apartments with a deter- 
mination to consult ber. 

Annie could see very well that all was not well 
with her royal lover. Perhaps she did not greatly 
care about it. i 

She received him with a pout. 

‘‘ Annie,” said the Prince, ‘‘ I want to speak to 
you seriously.” 

“Then I don’t want to hear you,” 

‘“’ Not hear nao ?” 

* Certainly not. 
want to be.” 

“But it is now necessary. 
you about Allan Fearon.” 

“ Allan Fearon? What of him? He is in no 
new danger, I hope and trust!” 


I never was serious—I never 


I want to speak to 


| all—to make a confidant of you. 


‘* Some one has been telling you lies, George.” 

“You don’t believe it ?” 

“T don’t.” 

‘‘But what, now, if I were to tell you I was 
sure of it?” 

“* OF what?” 

“That he was in the habif of visiting at 
Buckingham House.” 

**¥ don’t know, but I don’t believe that there 
is anything false, or treacherous, or spy-like about 
Allan Fearon.” 

The Regent rose and paced the room with dis- 
ordered steps. There was a something so quiet 
and so candid about the way in which Annie 
spoke, that he felt half-inclined to doubt the 
evidence of his own senses in regard to having 
seen Allan Fearon emerge from Buckingham 
House, 

“ Anything else ?”” said Annie. 

“* Yes—yes.” 

“ Sit down, then.” 

‘““T will. I feei impelled, Annie, to tell you 
Allan Fearon 
is my son.” 

Annie nodded. 

“ You know it?” . 

‘“Guessed it. He is your son, and the long 
lost son of that very odd person who calls herself 
the Dark Woman. I have been for some time 


| thinking about it.” 


“Then as you know so much, Annie, I pray 
you advise me what had I better do.” 
“ Make him a duke at once, and give the Dark 


“No, no! How is it possible—how can if be | Woman no end of money to go somewhere and be 
possible, that he should be?. Annie—Annie, I | happy for the resi of ‘her days. My sister 
want to ask you how you became acquainted with | Marian, whois so much better than I am, will bea 
that young man?” | duchess, while 1 am only a countess; but I shan’t 

“ Are you jealous of him atill, George ?” | mind that a bit.” 

“That is not an apawer to my question.” } « How thoughtless you are, Annie,” 

“ But I want you to tell me, for all that.” “ Thoughtful, you mean, George. You have 

* No, then.” | been jealous of Allan, I know. You could not 

* At a hop.” | believe that because my good, dear, kind sister 

“ What?” _ Marian loved him, that I felt on that account, 

“ Ata hop.” | and that only, an interest in him. That bad man, 

“ Are you mad?” Sir Hinckton Moys, tried to persuade you to the 

“No, George; but you asked me how I became | contrary, and that he was a lover of mine; but 
acquainted with Allan Fearon, and I answer at a I thought that was all settled. You however 
hop.” _ begin again. What do you mean by it, George, 

‘‘Good heavens! What is a hop?” eh ?” 

“A dance, to be sure. You see he was in love | “ No, Annie, I will not begin again. But you 
with Marian, and so he followed us both about | know when two bad things are alleged against 
wherever we went on her account, and I got to be | any one, and upon careful investigation one of 


well acquainted with him, becanse he was so fond 
of my sister.” 

** And—and—did he—he—never—never make 
love to you, as well as to your sister?” 

Annie shook her head. 


“No, George—-ob, no! JI was never good 


them is found to be true, it is a fair presumption 
that the other may be.” 
“Stuff!” said Annie. 
supper.” . 
The Regent felt his heart somewhat more at 
ease; and it would have been better for him if he 


“Let us have some 
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had carried out his full intention, and let Annie 
know that the Dark Woman was still a prisoner 
in the Palace. 

Annie had heard that there had been some 
uproar and. alarm about mid-day, but she was not 
aware of the actual fact that the Dark Woman 
was a prisoner. 

She was soon to be aware of it, however. 

The fair Countess de Blonde and the Regent 
sat down to one of those little recherché repasts 
which he was so fond of, and which she, by as- 
sociation with him, was beginning to enjoy with a 
far greater zest than at first. 

The Regent, as his appetite was gratified, began 
to grow almost amiable. He looked at Annie for 
a few moments in silence; and then he said, 
‘6 Countess, I will take your advice.” 

“In what?” 

‘“‘ About that—that Dark Woman.” 

“Very well. Give her a heap of money, and 
let her go.” 

“Stop. You don’t know all. Only this morn- 
ing, there was a disturbance in the Palace on her 
account. She was here.” 

“T thought 80.” | 

‘She is here now—here, and a prisoner.” 

“Here!” exclaimed Annie, as she glanced 
around, with a feeling that the words of the 
Regent might be literal. 

“*No, no! I don’t mean here in these rooms, 
but here in the Palace. She is securely locked up. 
What I want to know is, what I shall do with 
her ?” 

“ Let her go.” 

“She has threatened me, I am advised to 
consign her to the Tower, and to make a case of 
treason of it.” 

Annie shook her head. 

“No,” she said; ‘that will not do. Let me 
see her, and speak to her. She will do me no 
harm, and who knows but I may be able to 
prevail upon her to go in peace, and trouble you 
no more? I fancy I know, well enough, the whole 
story.” 

“ There is so little to know,” said the Regent, 
“that any one who knows anything knows all. 
But it is late.” 

‘“No matter, George; let me see her—let me 
speak with her, and I will try to rid you once and 
for all of the annoyance of her visits. Poor 
thing! she can do herself no good by them.” 

“Not the least.” 

The Regent rose as he spoke, and touched a 
hand bell, 

Willes was on the threshold of the room door in 
& moment. 

“You know where the Dark Woman is impri- 
soned,” said the Regent; ‘take a light, and con- 
duct the Countess to her. Annie, I will wait here 
for you.” 

“Do so. It is much better that she should 
suppose I go to her alone than that you should be 
at hand. Now, Willes!” 

The valet had rather an anxious look upon his 
face, but he took a light, and with a low bow pre- 
ceded the Countess de Blonde. 

The moment they got into the Titian Gallery, 
Annie said, in her sharp, short way, “Tell me all 
that happened this morning!” 

“I will, Countess. The Dark Woman, it ap- 
pears, found a way to Queen Anne's Cabinet, 


where his Royal Highness was writing, and pre< 
sented a pistol at him.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Tt is high treason !” 

‘High fiddlestick! If she presented a pistol 
at him, intending to shoot him, why did she not 
do so? I begin to pity this poor woman, now 
that bit by bit I know her history. Come on! 
Take me to her at once, and I will speak with 
her.” 

Willes led the way down several staircases, and 
along several corridors, until they came to a door 
at which stood on duty one of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

The man knew the Regent’s valet perfectly 
well, and made way for him to pass through the 
doorway. 

On the other side was a long, narrow apart- 
ment, which was very dimly lighted by one oil 
lamp from the ceiling. In this apartment sat two 
men, who both rose up as the Countess and Willes 
appeared, 

“This lady,” said Willes, “is, by command of 
his Highness the Regent, to see the prisoner.” 

The two officers made some clumsy attempts 
at bows, and at once flung open a door at the 
further end of that room in which they had kept 
guard. There was a much smaller apartment 
beyond. . 

There, in the dim light that came from a lamp 
in one of the courts of the Palace, and which 
shone through a high window which was quite 
out of reach, sat the Dark Woman. 

Her head was resting on her hands; and she 
was so perfectly still—so absolutely motionless— 
that one might have supposed her dead. 

Annie regarded her for a few moments in 
silence; and then, in a low voice, she bade Willes 
leave her alone with the prisoner. 

Willes hesitated. 

‘“* Go!” said Annie, imperiously. 

The sharper sound of that one word spoken so 
commandingly aroused the Dark Woman, and she 
looked up. 

“Ah, she is still alive!” said Willes—and he 
immediately left the room. 

Annie approached the chair on which the un- 
happy woman sat, and placed her hand ina 
kindly manner on her arm. 

The Dark Woman shuddered. 

‘““T have come to see you,” said Annie. 

“ You ?—you ?” 

““Yes—why not I? Come, look up! I am 
sorry for you. I would fain do something, or say 
something, that would make you happier than you 
now are.” 

“Happier? Ha! ha! Happier!” 

“Well, I will say not so unhappy. I am sure 
you have suffered much—very much; but I am 
sure, likewise, that you make yourself suffer much 
more, becauze you will not let the future be better 
to you than the past.” 

*‘ What do you mean, girl ?” 

“This. You contend in vain with the Regent. 
You must feel that such is the case. You vex 
and annoy him. That, no doubt, for a time you 
will have the power to do, but into what terrible 
dangers do you not cast yourself at the same 
time? Why will you not be happy, as far as 
peace can give you happiness? Iam but a 
young gitl in comparison to you. I know nothing 
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perhaps of the world as you know it; and at 
times, even my heart, that looks so light, and as 
if its brightness shone out of my eyes,—at times, 
I say, that poor heart is like to break!” 

“You unhappy?” said the Dark Woman. 
“You, the child of luxury and of pleasure ?” 

“Yes, even I. But I do not make myself 
more unhappy still by cherishing discontents. I 
am now what you know I am. My slightest 
wishes are complied with. The Regent satisties 
all my wildest caprices; but the time will come 
when I shall be cast aside like a faded flower, and 
then—then I shall be, perhaps, more desolate even 
than you are!” 

The Dark Woman, in that dim light, fixed her 
eyes upon the fair face of the young girl who 
thus spoke to her, and deep sighs came from her 
labouring breast. 

“Poor, poor, moth!” she said. ‘‘ You have 
fluttered around the flame which looked to you so 
‘like a sun, and you will fall scorched and scream- 
ing to destruction! Heaven help you—heavyen 
help you!” 

“And you,” said Annie. 

A sob came from the Dark Woman. 

“‘ Come,” said Annie, gently ; and she stooped 
and left a soft kiss upon the brow of the Dark 
Woman. “Come! Be happier! Listen to me, 
and choose for yourself a better fate !”” 

The Dark Woman burst into an hysterical 
passion of tears. 

“Ob, no, no! Do not—do not say that there 
is one human heart in all the world which feels a 
throb of affection or of pity for me! Oh, no, no! 
My own son—my own boy—he looks. coldly on 
me; and when I would stir up in his heart the 
memory of his mother’s wrongs, he talks of forgive- 
ness and of peace! Oh, heaven, has it come to 
this—has it come to this ?” 

She wrung her hands and wept bitterly. 

Annie let the tears have their way. She held 
one of the hands of the Dark Woman in both her 
own. 

“ Now,” she said, “you will listen to me. 
There is no hope—there can be no hope of peace 
and happiness for you here in London—perhaps 
not even in England! Go far away, and try 
to forget as you try to forgive !” 

‘“©1f I could—oh, if I could!” 

“ Will you try ?” 

“It is so cruel! You do not know, Annie 
Gray—you cannot know all! Iam the wife of 
that man! He brought to me the consent even 
of the poor old King, whose maniac cries they 
now say alarm the solitary sentinel as he keeps 
his watch upon the ancient ramparts of Windsor 
Castle. It was a priest in orders who united us. 
I was, I am his wife; and now, laughing all ties 
of earth or of heaven to scorn, he casts me from 
him! Oh, wicked— wicked! Worse—worse than 
wicked !” 

Annie shuddered. 

‘You were deceived, no doubt,” she said; ‘ and 
if so, of what avail are all your passionate com- 
plaints? Will you sacrifice yourself because 
another has been faithless ?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the Dark Woman, as she 
hastily withdrew her hand from the grasp of 
Annie; and clasping both her hands together, she 
held them in a strange attitude above her head. 
“Yes—oh, yes!—most freely! Let him but 
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acknowledge my son, and I am content to die at 
his feet.” 

“ Will he not do so? I thought, from all that 
T could hear, that the Prince did acknowledge 
that Allan Fearon was his son.” 

“* His son, yes; but not a Prince.” 

“Ah, yes! I see now what you mean.” 

‘¢ Let him do that, and I will die.” 

‘“‘ Alas, it cannot be! Ihave spoken with him 
of you.” 

‘“When? Where?” 

‘“Even now, in my own apartments. He is 
disposed to arrange as best he may now your 
future fortunes. He will take care that both you 
and your som are placed far above all anxieties ; 
and although it is hard to say such words to one 
who has suffered as you_ have, yet what else can 
be said or done? J implore you, in regard for 
yourself, to accept what good is offered to you, and 
to go somewhere in peace.” 

“Ah! You say that ?” 

“From my heart.” 

““No; from his head—he has no heart. You 
have talked to the Regent even now, and then you 
come to me.” 

“‘T do. Surely there is nothing wrong in that?” 

“They fear me—they fear me still!” 

‘“‘But you are a prisoner here. Do not delude 
yourself by an idea that you are feared now. 
Indeed—indeed it is to save you, not to mollify 
your anger, that I come.” 

“Girl,” said the Dark Woman, “I have a 
little tale to tell you.” 

“To tell me?” 

“Yes. Once upon a time, when in the midst 
of such despair that I knew not if my heart 
would break or not, I found, in the laboratory of 
a man whose reputation for good or for evil I 
found a means of proving, a small box of plati- 
num. That, you know, isthe hardest and purest 
metal in existence, and should, as a box, con- 
tain only some precious substance. You attend 
to me?” 

“T do; but ff 

“Hear me out. The little box of platinum 
contained a fine and subtle powder; and when I 
inhaled its fragrance, it was strange how it 
lightened the weight upon my heart, and how 
much brighter and happier appeared all things 
about me. The box is here.” 

The Dark Woman produced, from some secret 
receptacle about the breast of her apparel, a small 
box of white metal. She touched a spring, and 
the lid flew open. 

“It harms no one,” added the Dark Woman, 
as, in the most natural manner in the world, she 
held it towards the face of Annie, who, with the 
heedlessness of a child, smelt at it. 

A dreamy look came over the eyes of the 
Countess de Blonde, and she smiled faintly as she 
spoke. 

“Tt is a most—beautiful perfume, and—and— 
it is so strange that I—should feel so—so languid. 
Yes, George-—-yes! I sleep—I sleep—sleep— 
sleep re 

Slowly the Countess de Blonde slid down to 
the floor, with that same gentle smile upon her 
lips which had first sat upon them when she 
inhaled the delicate odour of the subtle powder in 
the platinum box. 

She looked like some happy infant falling inte 
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a deep and quiet slumber, which was likely to be 
full of pleasant visions. 

The Dark Woman closed the platinum box, 
and replaced it in the breast of her apparel. She 
gently moved Annie to an attitude where she 
eonld rest easily, half on the floor, and half resting, 
in a sitting posture, against the chair. 

‘““Tt is well,” she said. ‘* Astorath was a great 
chemist. This is one of the products of his skill, 
that I found, with a full and complete description 
of its use, upon searching his house and laboratory. 
It is well. Rest thou for atime, gentle and good 
heart. No evil will come to thee.” 


——see 


CHAPTER CXIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN MEDITATES A TERRIBLE RE= 
VENGE UPON THE REGENT. 


Some new and terrible idea had evidently taken 
possession of the mind of the Dark Woman. She 
stood for a few minutes, watching the quiet slamber 
of Annie, and at the same time with her head 
bent aside in an attitude of intense listening. 

The Palace appeared to be profoundly still. 

‘““My time has come,” she said. ‘ Heaven 
above me, you know that I have tried all mortal 
means for justice! I claim now that last refuge 
of outraged homanity—revenge! revenge!” 

There was something terrible about the eyes of 
the Dark Woman as she now glared about her in 
that small apartment, as though looking for some 
mode of egress. 

But there was none. 

No secret panel—no hole in the floor—no case- 
ment, through which she might make her way to 
freedom, presented itself; but still the Dark 
Woman felt that she had a resource. 

That resource was Willes, the valet. 

She tapped lightly on the door that separated 
what might be called the prison-cell from the 
guard-chamber without. 

Willes was there, and he thought that the Coun- 
tess de Blonde, having said ail she wished to say, 
was summoning him to accompany her back to her 
own apartments. 

He glided into the room in a moment. 

The Dark Woman seized his arm with a clutch 
of iron, and the door with the other hand. 

‘“« There is no occasion for alarm,” she said, in a 
low, deep, earnest tone; ‘‘nor has anything hap- 
pened at all disastrous to the Countess de Blonde.” 

“‘ Oh, heaven !” said Willes. 

He had caught sight of the recumbent form of 
Annie, and his first, and, indeed, natural enough | 
impression was that she had fallen a victim to the 
mad jealousy of the Dark Woman. 

“Hush, fool!” said Linda de Chevenaux. 
“There is no harm done, I tell you.” 

*‘ No—no harm?” 

“None. She does but sleep. Do you think I | 
have not art enough to cast who I please into repose | 
that, though it may look like death, has no kindred 
to it.” 

“ You—you can do that?” 

‘In a moment. I could cast you, if I so pleased, 
down at my feet in a trance that would last for 
hours.” 

“Oh, do not—do not !” 
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““T have need of you, and will not.” 

“Yes, yes, my lady; I am your very humble 
servant, as you know.” 

“T do know it. Where is the Regent ?” 

“Tn the Countess’s apartments, no doubt, by 
this time, very impatient for her return.” 

“T will go to him.” 

“You, my lady--you?” 

ey have said it. You, Willes, will pass me 
through all obstacles that may impede my progress. 
I have some last words to say to the Regent, be- 
fore I go at once and for ever. You comprehend 
they wish that my persecutions of the Prince 
should cease, and that I should leave him to secu- 
rity and peace, and seek security and peace my-= 
self ?” 

“ Indeed, it would be best.” ath» 

“Sol think, now, and I have resolved upon it.” 

‘I am rejoiced to hear those words, my lady. 
I am quite sure, too, that the Regent will be re- 
joiced to hear them.” 

** Perhaps. Lead on, now.” 

“Ah, my lady, I don’t know why you have 
thought proper to place the Countess in such a 
deep sleep. I can hear her breathing; but as it 
is so, if you will put over your head that silk 
scarf which you see she has, and which she cast 
over her hair when she left her own rooms to come 
with me here, the men in the outer room will, in 
the dim twilight that is there, think you are her, 
and you cau pass along with mse without question.” 

“ That is well. It is done.” 

The Dark Woman lifted gently from the head 
and shoulders of Annie the scarf which Willes 
alluded to. It was one of those which Allan 
Fearon had had the use of when he came to the 
Palace as the pretended silk merchant. She 
wound it about her own head and face; and as it 
had some very bright embroidered stars upon it, 
there was very little doubt but that the men on 
guard would at once fancy they recognised the 
Countess de Blonde. 

Willes cast one more anxious glance at Annis, 
though, before he left the room, and in a tone of 
some anxiety he said, ‘‘ Oh, my lady, I hope you 
are quite sure that she will come to no harm.” 

The Dark Woman stooped over the slumbering 
form of the fair young girl, and left a soft kiss 
upon her cheek. 

“Am I a Judas?” she said. ‘ Are you con- 
tent? Do you think I could do that if I medi- 
tated or had done harm to her ?” 

“No, no,” said Willes, ‘‘I—I don’t think, 
my lady, you really could, and I feel more at 


| ease.” 


‘“* Lead on, then.” 

Willes was evidently nervous, notwithstanding 
he had said he felt more at his ease. 

Preceding the Dark Woman by about half a 
pace, he went out into the guard-chamber, and 
the two men who were there began, in their 
clumsy fashion, to execute more bows, which 
effectually prevented them from recognising any 
change of persons in the female figure that accom- 
panied the Regent’s valet. 

The Dark Woman spoke not a word now until 
they had reached the Titian Gallery, and then, 
turning to Willes, she took from her finger an 
emerald ring of great value and beauty. 

‘Take this,” she said, in a strange, low, con: 
strained voice, such as he had never yet heard 
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from her. ‘Take this. Keep it for the sake and 
remembrance of one who, if she has at times 
eaused you some uneasiness, has not been an illi- 
beral pay-mistress.” 

“Oh, madam!” said Willes, with more of emo- 
tion than any one could have thought him capable 
of,—‘ oh, madam, I would much rather that you 
kept this jewel, and did not speak to me in sucha 
way.” 

“Ts this possible?” sighed the Dark Woman. 

‘“‘ What, madam?—oh, what ?” 

“ That you feel for me ” 

“Indeed Ido! Ido, really and truly; and if, 
madam, you will only now not look so des- 
pairiogly, but take advantage of present oppor- 
tunities, so as to escape from St. James’s, you 
might soon be far enough off to be out of all 
danger.” 

% No,” sighed the Dark Woman,—‘“ no, it 
eannot—it may not be! Do you know thata 
shot was fired at me this morning from one of the 
windows that overlook the Colour Court ?” 

‘‘ T have heard so.” 

‘t Who fired it ?” 

Willes shook his head. 

‘* That, madam, I have not yet been able to 
ascertain.” 

“ Shall I tell you? It was the Regent!” 

‘‘[ hardly think so, madam, for it is contrary 
to all his thoughts and habits todo so, I should 
fancy it came rather from Colonel Hanger’s hand, 
or from some one of the royal pages.” 

*‘ { shall know—I shall know; and now leave 
me, for I will compromise you no further. I will 
seek the Regent.” 

To the surprise of Willes, the Dark Woman 
did not attempt to enter the rooms in the occu- 
pation of the Countess de Blonde by the ordinary 
route from the Titian Gallery, but she made her 
way to that private secret door, which by the very 
narrow passage would lead to the innermost of the 
apartments, 

The kind of calmness with which the Dark 
Woman had spoken to him had had the effect of 
somewhat reconciling Willes to her friendship. 
He could not continue to think that one who was 
80 outwardly composed was on the eve of the 
commission of any act of desperation. 

But still Willes thonght that it would be well 
to take some precaution, and he thought that if he 
could only succeed in awakening the Countess de 
Blonde from the kind of trance into which she 
appeared to have fallen, that he might throw upon 
her all the responsibilities of the situation. 

With this view the valet made his way back | 
again to the small room in which the fair Countess 
still slept under the influence of the powerful 
odour which she had inhaled from the concen- 
trated narcotic powder in the little platinum box. 
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Willes, however, took the Regent’s dressing- }: 


room in his route, and, from among the costly 
scents and essences on the table there, he selected 
a powerful and fragrant one. 

Armed with that, as a revivifying agent, he 
hastened onwards, and hoped that he would be 
able to restore Annie to consciousness. 

Meanwhile, the Dark Woman opened the narrow 
private door, and at once plunged into the narrow 
passage that would lead, by a circular, segmental 
route, to the inner apartments of the gorgeous 
suite devoted to the Countess de Blonde. 
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The distance was but short, and soon the Dark 
Woman set foot in that splendid bed-chamber, in 
which one might suppose that care and anxiety 
could find no home. 

But the Dark Woman had no eyes for the 
gorgeous glitter of that regal abode of beauty. 
Her mind was enveloped in the dull cloud of the 
terrible resolution which had taken possession of 
her—the resolution to die. 

She passed out of the bed-chamber, from behind 
the gilt screen that shrouded its door, and she 
stood in the presence of the Regent. 

The Prince slept. 

The bright fire had burnt low on ‘the hearth. 
The wax candles were burning short, and the 
Prince, after waiting some time the arrival of 
Annie from her self-imposed mission to the Dark 
Woman, had settled himself comfortably in his 
chair, and fallen asleep. 

It was a wonder that the very flash of the eyes 
of the Dark Woman, as they lit upon him, did not 
awaken him. 

But he was breathing heavily and regularly. 
His sleep was sound. 

The Dark Woman saw the vacant chair opposite 
to him, which had so short a time before been in 
the occupation of Annie, and she gently seated 
herself apon it. 

There, for a few minutes, she sat, and gazed 
upon the face of the Prince—of her destroyer. 

A glass—a tall, elegant glass, with a- spiral 
stem—was by the side of the Regent. It was 
still about two-thirds full of some wine, of a pale 
amber colour. 

By the side of the Dark Woman, where the 
Countess de Blonde had sat, was a similar glass, 
but if had not so much wine in it, although it 
was of the same colour as that by the Regent, 

The Dark Woman, then, for a moment, during 
which she seemed to suffer the sharpest pangs of 
mental agony that human nature could endure . 
and live, clasped both her hands over her face and 
brow. 

She uttered a low moan. 

That sound of the very abandonment and 
bitterness of grief found its way faintly to the 
senses of the Regent. 

He moved uneasily, and uttered almost an echo 
of the moan. 

The Dark Woman again fixed her eyes upon 
him, and he slowly lapsed into the same deep 
slumber from which he had been slightly disturbed. 

“J am warned!—I am warned!” she whispered, 
in so low a tone that it was not possible it could 
reach the ears of the sleeper. ‘The time has 
come—the time for action !”’ 

Slowly and painfully—for it was tightly fixed 
there—the Dark Woman took from the middle 
finger of her left hand a large and antique ring. 

Turning this ring, so that the inner surface of 
its massive golden hoop was visible, she touched 
a spring in it, and a small square opening started 
into sight in the gold. 

It was as if some genii, from within the very 
substance of the gold, had opened a little door, by 
which to make an exit. 

Compacted in the space within was a pasty~ 
looking compound. There could not have been 
more in quantity than woald have spread thinly 
over the smallest coin. 

The Dark Woman, with the pin of a brooch, 
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which she took from the breast of her apparel, 
hooked out a small portion of -the paste-like 
substance. 

She immersed the point of the pin then in the 
wine that remained in the tall glass close to her. 

At that moment she started to her feet. She 
was nearly uttering an exclamation, but she 
repressed it. She had heard, or she fancied she 
had heard, a noise. 

Whence came it? Was it there in that room, 
or was it from the adjoining chamber ? 

She listened intently. 

All was still—astill as the grave—still as death 


‘ —as the death which she expected to be in that 
‘chamber before many minutes more should pass 


away. 

The Dark Woman made two steps from the 
chair, and she went so far towards the gilt screen 
fhat she was able to glance behind it, and into the 
bed-chamber beyond. 

No one was visible. 
quite alone. 

She returned to the chair, and to the table. 

The pin of the brooch had remained resting 
about an inch in depth in the wine, and the brooch 
itself was hanging over the edge of the glass. 

The pasty substance had completely dissolved, 
and the gold glitter of the brooch-pin was un- 
dimmed. 

No alteration of colour or of clearness appeared 
in the wine. 

‘Twenty deaths,” said the Dark Woman, ina 
panting whisper,—“ twenty deaths linger in the 
one crystal vessel now.” 

From the side of the table at which she was, 
she could easily reach over to the glass which was 
by the elbow of the Regent. The table was_a 
small one, which had been specially brought there 
for the accommodation only of two persons—the 
Regent and the Countess. 

The Dark Woman lifted the tall glass with the 
spiral stem, and the amber-coloured wine in it, 
over towards her. She went through the same 
process with the pin’s point of the brooch, and the 
pasty-looking substance in the ring, that she had 
done with the other glass. 

Upon immersing the pin’s point into the amber- 
coloured wine, there was, for a moment, a faint 
hissing noise in the liquid, and a cloudy precipitate 
began to settle downwards. 

The Dark Woman slightly shook the glass, 

The cloudy precipitate disappeared. 

Slowly the wine assumed its former brightness. 
No one, to look at it, could suppose, for a moment, 
that it had been tampered with. 

The Dark Woman shuddered, 

With trembling hands now, she took from a 
secret pocket of her dress a small gold box, from 
which she extracted a scrap of old, yellow-looking 
paper. 

‘‘ Let me be sure!—let me be sure!” she said, 
“This is the paper I found wound about the 
platinum box and the ring, when I made the 
discovery of both in the cabinet of Astorath, the 
chemist and astrologer. Oh, let me be quite 
sure |” 

She read to herself, in a low voice:— 


Surely she was alone— 


“The subtle powder in the box of platinum 
will, if inhaled even for a few seconds by any one, 
produce a profound repose. 


The pasty, yellowish’ 
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substance in the ring is a concentrated fate—a 
death, speedy, complete, and perfect, to all human 
eyes.” 


The Dark Woman paused to think, 

“I have pondered,” she said, ‘over those 
words, and know not what they may mean. 
‘To all humaneyes.’ Is there a hidden meaning 
in them, or do they but express that the death is 
certain? It must be so!—it must beso! The. 
one animal upon whom I essayed an experiment 
with this poison, fell dead upon the faintest taste 
of it, and the corpse was cast into the street. 
Yes—oh, yes !—it is death !—it is death!” 

She slowly reached aeross the table again with 
the Regent’s glass in her hand, but she did not 
place it exactly in the same spot from whence she 
had taken it. She kept it about half-way between 
her and the Regent, equally within her sudden 
reach as his. 

The Dark Woman had a motive in so placing 
the glass. 

Then she spoke in a low but distinct tone. 

“George, Prince of Wales, awake! awake! 
awake !” 

She touched tne edge of an empty ‘glass with 
the blade of a silver knife as she spoke, and the 
light, tinkling sound perhaps did more to areuse 
the Regent than even her voice. 

He started awake. 

“Yes, Annie, yes.” 

The Dark Woman’s eyes were fixed upon him 
like two flaming orbs. 

The Prince uttered a cry of surprise—there 
was something, too, of terror in it—as he made an 
effort to rise. 

‘** Peace! Be still!” said the Dark Woman. 
‘‘ You sent one to me, with the olive branch of 
peace. I came to talk to you in such a strain 
that for your own dear life’s sake I would have 
you listen to me. I am going soon far from you, 
for ever and for ever.” 

“ Ah! indeed! Then Annie has seen you ?” 

‘‘ She has,” 

“ Well, well? She told you how utterly im- 
possible—how foolish it was to—to make me 
miserable and yourself likewise. Even now, I am 
willing—I am quite willing, if you will go away, 
to behave in the most liberal and handsome 
manner to you.” 


“ Listen.” 
‘‘One moment. Oh! I had some Tokay here.” 
“Wait. Hear me first. I, too, am willing to 


rid you for ever of my most unwelcome presence— 
on the one condition——” 

‘“‘ What condition ?” 

“T will die, if you will acknowledge my son.” 

“T have. I have done so.” 

‘* As a prince of the blood royal of England a 

“Impossible. You rave, as usual.” 

The Dark Woman uttered a gasping sob. 

“Tt is over,” ‘she said,—“ oh, heaven, it is: 
over! If there be great guilt in this, oh, think 
of my great provocation! ‘It is over! over !” 

“* What do you mean?” said the Regent, in a 
tone of alarm. ‘* How did ‘you get here? » Where: 
is the Countess? -By heaven, woman, if she has 
met with any foul’play at your hands, I will—— 

'Halvha!” langhéed‘the:Dark Woman. “(And 
what will you—what ‘can’ you do; aa syietlane 
worm thatyou'are?”:— -. bi 
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“Heip! What ho, there? Who waits? Willes! 
I will no more endure this mad woman.” 

** Be still!” cried the Dark Woman. 

Across the table, she presented full in the face 
of the Regent another pistol, which was entirely, 
with the exception of those parts which were 
necessarily of steel, made of silver, richly chased. 
It was so small that it might almost have been 
hidden in the hollow of the hand. It looked 
almost a toy. But the Regent saw that it was a 
firearm. 

He san back into his chair, 

“This little weapon,” said the Dark Woman, 
“carries two small steel bullets, each not much 
larger than a pea.” 

“Stop! Don’t! Take it away!” 

“But they will reach the brain.” 

““No, no! You are mad—mad! What have I 
done to you that yon should threaten my life ?” 

No. 57.—Dark Woman. 
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“ Much.” 

“ But—but—I say, Linda—Linda, an accident 
might happen! Take the pistol, if it be a pistol, 
further off.” 

“On condition.” 

‘* More conditions ?” 

“No, the same. Acknowledge my son, and 
your son, to be what he truly is, and not only is 
your own safety assured, but I will, by my death, 
give you the best possible security that I will 
trouble you no more.” 

“‘T cannot even speak to you while you threaten 
my life.” 

“There, then!” 

She placed the tiny pistol on the table. 

“Then,” said the Regent, earnestly, “if you are 
not entirely bereft of reason—if you are not quite 
inaccessible to common sense, let me tell you that 
if I were fifty times over to say that Allan Fearon 
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were my legitimate son, it would not make him 


so. ‘The marriage that took’ place between you 
and me will never hold good.” 

“Stop! You produced the consent of the 
Crown.” 

‘“‘T am sorry now to say that it was written by 
a different person from the King.” 

“The King is insane, and his evidence in re- 
gard to any act can searcely be received.” 

“That is true. But since it is on record in the 
regular way that he did give his consent to my 
marriage with Caroline of Brunswick, it will put 
an end to all your fancied claims.”- 

‘‘ Fancied claims!” groaned the Dark Woman, 
“Oh, heaven! all the world—the earth~-the trees 
—the bright flowers—-the huge mountains, and 
the restless ocean, are but fancies, and we live but 
in a fevered dream!” 

‘Well, well, be reasonable. I am so thirsty 
that I can hardly speak to you; but if you have 
really done no harm to the Countess de Blonde, 
and will promise to leave England 7 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the Dark Woman, “I 
will leave England.” 

“ When ?—when ?” 

6 Now.” 

She placed her hand upon the glass with the 
fen quantity of the amber-coloured wine in 
t. 

The Regent saw the movement. He made a 
slight inclination of the head, as he said, ‘‘ Im- 
perial Tokay.” 

“This wine ?” 

“Yes, Linda; and if now, in truth, you will 
leave me and this country at once and for ever, 
I will settle upon you a competent sum.” 

“It is hard to leave you, too.” 

be Me 2” 

“Yes, George. In leaving England, I fancy, 
if I could only take you with me, I should be 
content.” 

“Me, with you! There, you rave again!” 

The Prince looked over the table, as if search- 
ing for something, and he saw the tall glass with 
the spiral stem, and the Tokay in it, which he 
had been drinking. 

He lifted it to his mouth. — 

“Linda,” he said, “I seem to see some signs 
that you are getting much more reasonable; and 
be assured that so soon as you are so, and that 
you bring to an end all my trouble concerning 
you, your own troubles will likewise cease.” 

**f know it.” 

66 Then: ” 

“Stop—oh, heaven!—-one moment!” _ 

: The Prince paused, with the glass almost at his 
ips. 

‘You are about to drink ?” 

“ Certainly, I am.” 

“Let me, too. In this glass there is some wine. 
I, too, will drink; and [ will pledge you, George, 
Prince of Wales !” 

** As you please.” 

The Dark Woman raised the other glass. - 

‘Farewell !” she said. 

* An odd toast!” 

“ A true one.” 

“ As you please. 


I suppose you have made up 


your mind, and refer to your departure ?” 
“Thave. I do.” 
“Then, so bo it. Farewell!” 
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The Prince drank about half of the contents of 
the glass. 

The Dark Woman Grained hers to the dregs. 

A shriek burst from some one at this moment 
in the inner chamber, close behind the screen; 
and then Annie, the Countess de Blonde, with her 
fair and beautiful hair all in disorder about her 
head and shoulders, darted into the room, 

“ Fold! hold! Good heaven!” she eried; “am 
I too late?” 

“Too late?” said the Regent. 
what, Annie?” 

“Too late!” cried the Dark Woman, as she 
clasped her hands together, and looked, with an 
air of triumph, at the Regent. ‘‘ Yes; too late!” 

“ What? What?” added the Prince, ‘ What 
is it 2” * 

“Ob, your Royal Highness! Ob, my poor 
royal master!” said aaother voice; and Willeg, 
with a look of despair upon his face, appeared 
likewise from behind the screen, 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the Dark Woman, “it is 
done!” | 

‘* What is done?” said the Regent. “Are you 
all mad? What is the meaning of this? Are 
you all out of your senses? Or is this some 
foolish jest you have on foot?” 

“George! George!” said Annie, as she:rushed 
forward, and holding him by the hands, looked in 
his face, ‘what have you taken?” 


“Too late for 


“ Taken?” 

“Yes; what wine?” 

“Tokay.” 

‘‘ Alas! alas! Tell me again, Willes—tell me 
again!” 


‘“‘¥ was hidden, and so horrified thaft-———” 

Willes was interrupted by the Regent, who now 
turned deadly pale as he said, faintly, “ What— 
what is this? All mist~-all—all fog about me! 
Where are the lights 2?” 

“ Help! help!” shrieked Annie. ‘' He is dying! 
He is poisoned! . Look in his face! Help! ob, 
help {” 

Willes raised frantic yells of despair. 

The Dark Woman feil heavily to the floor. 

“Physicians!” cried Annie. “Oh! quick— 
quick! They may save him yet! Help! Ring 
all the bells! Give an alarm. in the Palace! 
Heaven! she has poisoned him!” 

“Yes,” said the Dark Woman, faintly, “ we 
leave England together.” 

Sbe made a powerful effort to raise her head 
and one arm, and then fell flat upon her face, and 
appeared to be dead. ‘ 

The Regent uttered one fierce cry of mortal 
fear, and then fell back into the arm-chair in 
which he had been sleeping. | . 

A death-like colour spread over his face. He 
made strange movements with his hands; and 
then, just as there came a rush of footsteps into 
the apartments, and a crowd of officials of the 
Palace appeared, his head fell back, and Anuie 
cried out, “ He is gone!—he is gone! Qh, this 
is terrible, for now I find that I did love him Y 

She burst into tears, and fell at the feet of the 
Regent in an agony of grief. - 

Yeomen of the Guard, pages, grooms of the 
chambers, aud inferior servants, had all crowded 
to the spot. To all appearance, the Regent was 
no more. 

A clerk of the Lord Chamberlain’s was present, 
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and he looked in the face of the Prince, and shook | my child; but be assured we s 


~his head. 
“Tf his Royal Highness,” he said, “ be really 


‘) | hall find your 
friend Marian; and I may add, too, that there was 


something of a necessity for leaving the cavern on 


dead, those who were with him must consider , the Heath. It is no secret to you now, Lucy, 


themselves in custody.” 

The Regent slipped slowly off the chair, and 
fell to the floor by the side of Annie. 

* Dead! dead!” cried every one. 
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CHAPTER CXX. 


SLXTEEN-STRINGED JACK COMES TO TOWN TO LOGK 
AFTER HIS OLD FRIENDS, 


Iv was on the very night when these remarkable 
events were taking place at St. James’s Palace, 
that a hackney carriage slowly made its way 
down the long, narrow, straggling street which 
leads from Hampstead Heath in the direction of 
London. 

That hackney carriage was driven by a lad, 
who seemed rather proud of his occupation; and 
immediately following it, a few paces distant only, 
came a man on horseback. 

The man was a stalwart specimen of humanity, 
and wore a cloak with a brass clasp at the neck, 
and a hat which nearly obscured the whole of the 
upper part of his face. 

By the shape of the holsters to the saddle, it 
might well be conjectured that they carried a 
serviceable pair of pistols; and from the conti- 
guity of this mounted man to the carriage, and 
his actions in regard to it, it seemed pretty evi- 
dent that he held it in special charge, and con- 
sidered himself as a sort of guard over it and its 
contents. 

As the carriage emerged from the long narrrow 
street, and made its way into the more open 
portion of the village of Hampstead, the mounted 
man allowed the distance between him and it to 
increase, so that until they had cleared the 
houses, it would not seem to any casual observer 
that he had any connexion with it. But no 
sooner had they got into a portion of the road 
with nothing but hedges on either side, than the 
mounted man galloped up to the door of the 
coach, and placing his hand upon it, spoke kindly 
. to some one within. 

The words he uttered will be sufficient to enable 
the reader to identify the persons whom we intro- 
duce to them on such an occasion, on the high road 
from Hampstead to London. 

“‘ Lucy,” said the horseman, who was no other 
than our friend Sixteen-stringed Jack,—“ Lucy, 
I have been thinking more than ever, as we rode 
along, that you are right in wishing to come to 
London. 
. gloomy cavern on the Heath.” 

“‘ Yes, father,” said Lucy; “ and for you, too: 
it was dull for you to be with me, and you were 
anxious when away from me. But if we can 
only find out my old and dear friend, Marian 
Grey, whom I should now, though, call Marian 
Fearon, I am sure she will receive me; and 
ther, you know, father, I can cease to be a burden 
to you, for I can still support myself as I did of 
old,” 

** A burden to me?” cried Jack, ‘ Now, by 
the stars above us, Lucy, this is unkind of you, 


It was but a dull abode for you, in that | 
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that my fortune has ever depended upon what I 
could help myself to upon the high road; and it 
is true that I should lead a life of greater action 
than I have been able to-do up yonder on the 
common.” 

“ Father, father, if you would only leave this 
dangerous employment.’ 

“ No, Lucy—impossible. I believe once a 
highwayman, always a highwayman; but | have 
another motive likewise in coming to Lendon, 
which is that I am particularly anxious to know 
what has become of our acquaintances Shucks and 
Brads.” 

‘““] fear, father, some great evil has happened 
to them. Although rough in manner, they were 
not unkindly of heart.” 

‘* T will find them out, Lucy, you may depend, 
for I look upon them now as friends of yours, as 
well as friends of mine.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was able, by bending 
down his head; to hold this conversation with 
Lucy, ag the coach sped its way towards London; 
and as Jack Singleton knew perfectly well that 
Allan Fearon had removed from Martlett’s Court 
to the little picturesque house close to the river, 
he was able to direct his course accordingly. 

Upon reaching the Strand, Jack stopped the 
coach, and having bestowed upon the boy a liberal 
gratuity, he assisted Lucy to alight, and they 
both waited somewhere near the corner of that 
narrow thoroughfare which led down to the abode 
of Allan Fearon, until the coach had taken its 
departure, 

““ Now, Lucy, wy dear,” said Jack, “‘ walk on, 
and I will ride but a few paces behind you. You 
must stop at the last house you come to, for that, 
now, is the abode of your friend, where, I make 
no doubt, you will be much happier than amid the 
silence and gloom of our late home.” 

Lucy was elated with the idea of being soon 
again in association with Marian, for whom she 
entertained so sincere an affection. She paused 
at the house which had been indicated by her 


‘father, and then Sixteen-stringed Jack himself 


seeing that the street was quite deserted, dis- 
mounted, and casting the bridle of his horse over 
his arm, he rapped smartly at the door of the . 


| house. 


Marian was practically alone, for that was the 
time when Allan Fearon was paying that visit. to 
Buckingham House, which he had been induced 
to make by the machinations of Sir Hinckton 


| Moys and the Marchioness of Sunningham. 


To be sure Shucks was there, but he was fast 
asleep. Little, however, did Sixteen-stringed 


| Jack imagine that when, bringing his daughter 


Lucy to town again for the companionship of her 
old friend Marian, he should at once light upon 
one of the two housebreakers, concerning whose 
fate he was getting anxious. 

Marian heard the knock, but she was by no 
means solicitous to admit strangers to the house; 
and she repaired to an upper window in order to 
see who it was that claimed admittance to that 
humble residence, which in its obscurity saw so 
few visitors. 

For a few moments the prospect of a man and a 
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horse was not encouraging, for owing to Lucy 
being close to the door, Marian was not able to 
observe her. 

The voice, however, of Sixteen-stringed Jack 
soon dissipated all her fears, for he had been 
reconnoitring the house with sufficient vigilance 
to enable him to see that some one was performing 
the same office from within. 

* Allan Fearon,” he cried, “if you are here, 
let me tell you it is an old friend who waits at 
your door.” 

“ Ah, yes!” cried Marian; ‘‘ and well I know 
that old friend’s voice.” 

She hurried to the door, as she thought, to 
admit Sixteen-stringed Jack, but was both 
delighted and surprised to find herself clasped in 
the arms of Lucy. 

“ Dear Marian, you must answer me at once. 
May I come end live in affectionate companionship 
with you, or is it not possible that you can let 
me do so?” 

‘“‘ A thousand welcomes, Lucy! I have longed 
for you, and believe me it is a happy moment in 
which I hear you talk of staying with me,” 

“ And Allan,” said Lucy, “ will he, too ?” 

‘We will only be too happy to know that 
when he is from home I have the companionship 
of one whom I love se truly; but here is your 
father waiting on the threshold, and we give him 
no weleome.” 

‘‘ The dearest welcome,” said Jack; “ but tell 
me is all well with Allan?” 

*“ Yes—oh, yes! And such strange things 
have come to pass.” 

“JT bad a fancy that they would; and now, 
Marian—if you will permit me to call you so— 
let me tell you that my little girl here is not to 
be a burden to you. I will take good care of 
that.” 

** T can work,” said Lucy. 

“Work, my Lucy?” laughed Jack, although 
the laugh was asad one. ‘‘ No—no more work. 
Leave that to me.” 

It was at this moment that some one made a 
sudden rush from the honse, and seizing Jack by 
the colar, called out, ‘ I've got him!—I've got 
him! Run, all of you—yon ain’t nabbed yet!” 

Jack was upon the defensive in a moment, and 
but that he recognised the voice of the person who 
had attacked him, he might have inflicted some 
injary upon his old acquaintance Shucks, who but 
half awake, and probably not yet perfectly reco- 
vered from the effect of his deep potations, had 
suddenly aroused himself, and hearing a man’s 
voice, had taken it into his head that there was 
an attack of the officers of police. 

** Why, Sbucks,” cried Jack, “can I believe my 
eyes and ears? Is it really you ?” 

** Bless us and save us!” cried Shucks. 
it isn’t Jack Singleton! 
them ?” 

‘“‘ Rid of who?—rid of what?” 

‘“« Why, the traps, to be sure—and yet I suppose 
I was dreaming, for I don’t feel quite clear in the 
attic story now. Why, Jack, I’ve got such a 
heap to tell you. Brads and me, you see, have 
come into our fortune. It’s all right. The other 
fellows are dead—so yon see we take all the 
shares except the Dark Woman's. Ha! ha! 
Why you'll kill yourself with laughing, Jack, 
when I tell you all about it; and you shall go 


(7 Tf 
Have you got rid of 
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with me and Brads, too; and her ladyship—ha! 


ha!—her ladyship won’t mind standing an odd 
thousand or two to you! And we'll have some 
eff-and- eff too. Oh, Jack, that fellow with the 
eff-and-eff will be the death of you! He’s worth 
any money, heis. ‘ Here’s the eff-and-eff !’” 

Shucks was so amused at the recollection of 
the scene which had taken place at the Countess 
d’Umbra’s grand mansion in Hanover Square, 
that he was compelled to sit down on the step of 
the door to indulge in laughter. 

‘¢ Why, you're mad, Shucks, I do believe,” said 
Jack. 

“No I ain't—no I ain't. 
eff-and-eff !’” 

‘‘ What on earth does he mean?” said Jack to 
Marian. 

“T cannot tell. He came here with a letter 
for Allan, and being not quite—that is to say, a 
little——” 

“TT understand,” said Jack. ‘ You let him 
stay to sleep off some ‘drop too much’ he had 
taken.” ; 

“To be sure she did,” cried Shucks; ‘ but it 
wasn't eff-and-eff. It was some prime stuff that 
the nobs drink—half a guinea a bottle, Jack, my 
boy; and all you've got to do is to knock off the 
neck, and out it comes. But where's Brads? 
Has anybody seen anything of Brads ?” 

‘© We should ask you that question,” said Jack. 

Shucks shook his head, and the look of con- 
fusion that came over his face showed what a very 
dim idea he had of the events of the last six and 
thirty hours. 

“JT will take him away with me,” whispered 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, to Marian. “ He’s a harm- 
less fellow enough ; but still, as Allan appears to 
be out, I will take him away with me. Good 
night, Marian; and you, too, my dear child, good 
night; and heaven bless you both! You will hear 
of me soon !” 

Lucy sprung forward to her father. 

‘Tell me—oh, tell me,” she said, “that you 
are not going into danger?” 

‘Not the least,” said Jack, with a smile, as he 
kissed her fondly. ‘“ Not the least.” 

Lucy was compelled to be satisfied. The door 
was closed; and Sixteen-stringed Jack, putting 
his right arm beneath the left of Shucks, and 
resting the bridle of his horse upon his other 
hand, spoke coaxingly to him. ‘Come, old com- 
rade,” he said. ‘1 partly came to town to hunt 
you up, and am well pleased to find you. Tell 
me what:you’ve been abont since you and Brads 
left the old cavern ?” 

“To be sure I will, Jack,” said Shucks, con- 
fusedly ; ‘but I rather think I’ve been a bit of a 
fool! It’s so hard, though, for a fellow to keep on 
the right side of his senses, when he has only to 
stretch out his hand to get thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds.” 

“You said something of that kind, Shucks, 
before: what on earth does it mean?” 

“The Dark Woman, my boy !” a 

‘“ What of her?’ 

“Why, bless you, Brads and I found her out! 
She's set up as a great lady, and calls herself the 
Countess d’Umbra, and lives in no end of a fine 
house in Hanover Square! We went to crack 
the crib all in the regular way of business, and 
who should we find mistress of it but the Dark 
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Woman. 
got part of our shares down; but I’m afraid after 
that we got into bad company, do you kaow, 
Jack.” 

“The company of too many bottles, Shucks, I 
fancy !” 

“Well, yes; but as we had turned gentlemen 
all at once, we thought we'd do as the other nobs 
do, and shake the ivory a little.” 

“ Gambling ?” 

“You may call it gambling, Jack ; but you see 
there are dishonest people in the world, and Brads 
and me got robbed. I wonder where Brads is? 
I seem at times to have a sort of an idea that I 
left him in St. James’s Park.” 

Jack was silent for a few moments, and then 
he said, abruptly, “Is the career of that woman 
to commence again, with all the mysteries and 
crimes surrounding her ?—is she again to become 
notorious under some other na..e, perhaps, with 
you and Brads as her assistants?” * 

Shbucks looked perplexed. 

“ Well, Jack, I don’t know; but you shall go 
with us to morrow.” 

“Aush! What is this?” 

They had crossed the Strand; and taking their 
way towards Charing Cross, where, passing the 
door of an old public-house then known as the 
“Spanish Armada,” but which has been long 
since swept away in modern improvements—quite 
a throng of persons were streaming in and out 
from the low doorway of this ancient hostel; and 
from the remarks and exclamations they uttered 
as they emerged, it was quite evident something 
that excited great curiosity was to be seen 
within. 

“ A sad sight!” said one. ‘A shocking sight! 
What will the inquest say to it?” 

“A most foul murder, that’s clear!” said 
another. 

“And quite a gentleman, too, by his fine linen !” 
cried a third. 

It was a sort of impulse that he did not care to 
resist, which induced Sixteen-stringed Jack to 
pause at the door of the public-house, and ask one 
of the persons who dived out from beneath its low 
porch, what was the matter. 

‘“A dead body. A man found murdered, sir, 
in St. James's Park.” 

“St. James’s Park?” cried Shucks, darting 
forward. ‘‘ Who knows but it’s ¢ 

“Hush! Are you mad!” interrupted Jack. 

Shucks was just saved from uttering the name 
of his companion ; and after Jack had handed the 
bridle of his horse to a boy to hold, they both 
entered the little low public-house, and following 
the stream of visitors, they found themselves in a 
small room. ; 

There was a fearful object lying upon a deal 
table in the centre of the apartment: ghastly in 
death, and dabbled in blood, they saw the un- 
fortunate Brads. The rich apparel he had hastily 
bought with some of the money received from the 
Dark Woman, was torn and disordered ; and there 
was such a look of mortal agony upon the face 
that at the first glance Shucks was sobered in an 
instant. 

He clutched almost painfully the arm of Jack 
Singleton, as he whispered, ‘It is Brads—it is 
Brads! It is my old friend and companion—my 
comrade, my almost brother! Oh, Jack—Jack! 


So we made up matters, you see, and | All is not gold that glitters! We found the 


Dark Woman, and we thought we had her at 
our mercy! It is but four and twenty hours, 
aud there lies one of us! How soon shall I, too, be 
stretched in blood, as a spectacle for every idler 
who chooses to take a dram at the public-honse 
bar ?” 

‘This is, indeed, a sad sight,” said Jack. 

“Yack, one moment. Can we have the room 
to ourselves ?” 

“* What for 2” 

“ Brads has a paper. I have one likewise. I 
shall know in a moment if this be the work of 
the Dark Woman. Keep the people out for a 
moment. If his paper is safe, it is not her 
doing ; but if it’s gone, she has murdered him; 
and I shan’t know a moment but some of her hell- 
hounds may be upon my track! Keep the door, 
Jack; we're alone this moment.” 

Jack Singleton placed his back against the door 
of the room, and Shucks rapidly advanced to the 
dead body and tore open the vest. 

Well he knew the small slit in the lining which 
Brads had made to contain that important 
document, which had been wrung from the fears 
of the Dark Woman. 

It was gone. 

The reader knows well its destination; and 
that, blood-stained and perforated by the sword 
which had taken the housebdreaker’s life, that im- 
portant paper had found its way into the hands 
of the villanous Sir Hinckton Moys. 

But Shucks only saw in all this an example of 
the implacable vengeance of the Dark Woman. 

“Tt is gone, Jack,” be said. ‘She has killed 
him—killed him at last! His blood is upon her 
head, and it’s my turn next! I shan’t know 
which way to turn—which way to look—how to 
eat, drink, or sleep! Jack, Jack, help me, for I’m 
a murdered man! Look at him there, how he 
glares at me! The dead mouth seems to tell me 
ofit! ‘Your turn next,’ it says—‘ your turn next!’ 
Stick by me, Jack—stick by me, or I shall never 
get out of this house alive!” 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK AND SHUCKS PAY A 
VISIT TO HANOVER SQUARE AND THEN TO ST. 
JAMES’S PALACE. 


THERE was so much genuine alarm about the 
manner of Shucks as he spoke to Jack Singleton 
that the latter began to think that he was some- 
what deranged. 

‘“‘Shucks, Shucks!” he cried, “what do you 
mean by all this? Are you the kind of man to 
give way to such shadowy fancies ?” 

The housebreaker trembled violently. 

“Come away —come away, Jack; I cannot 
stay and look at him! Perhaps if I had staid by 
him it would not have happened! Who knows 
—who knows? Come away, Jack! I cannot 
stay here and look upon the dead face, and if I 
do stay I cannot turn my eyes from it!” 

“Come, then,” replied Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
“Tt is not a grateful sight to my eyes.” 

They were close to the door, when a violent 
rapping came from without. 
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- The game’s up,” he said. 


- Sixteen-stringed Jack made one leap at the officer, 
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“Open! open!” cried a voice. ‘Open, or I 
will find some means to make you!” | 

“They think I am still holding the door,” said 
Jack, “when it will open now ata touch. Who 
hinders you, my friend, from opening the deor?”’ 

Jack uttered these last words aloud, and the 
door of the room was on the moment flung open, 
and a short, stout-built man made his appearance, 
with a smile upon his rather good humoured, 
rubicund countenance. 

‘‘Now, my fine fellows,” he said, “I fancy I 
have you!” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Jack. 

““My name is Billingham !” 

Jack knew well that thers was a Bow Street 
officer of that name, and he made no doubt but 
that he saw that very individual before him. 

Shucks shrank back a little. 

Billingham smiled. 

“T know you!” 

‘Me ?” said Jack. 

“To be sure ; and a comrade of mine is now on 
your horse at the door of this public! Ha! ha! 
I have been looking for you a long time, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack!” 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘‘it will not come to much 
among so many of you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“The reward. I believe there is only a hundred 
offered for me, and when that comes to be divided 
among five or six, it really is not worth the while 
of such a man as you, Billingham.” 

The officer was taken off his 
moment. ; 

“You are mistaken, Jack—you are mistaken, 
Tt will all go into one pocket. The man now in 
charge of your horse is only an odd man who 
helps me now and then. I shall have all! 
Ha! ha! What do you say to that, Mr. Jack? 
I shall have all!” 

“Not yet!” said Jack. 

Simultaneously with the utterance of the words, 


guard for a 


and caught him by the throat with a grip of iron. 
“Now, Mr. Billingham,” he said. “Did you 
never read or hear the fable of the man who 
caught a Tartar?” 

‘* Help |! he-——” 

The compression of Jack’s hand upon the throat 
of the Bow Street officer cut short the second cry 
for help, and Billingham began to look black in 
the face. . 

This little scene had quite a magical effect upon 
Shucks. It seemed at once to restore him to all 
his courage, all his coolness, and all that presence 
of mind which in sight of the dead body of his 
old companion, Brads, he appeared to have lost. 

“That’s the way to do it, Jack,” he said. ‘I 
have him !” 

Shucks produced a stout piece of cord from 

some pocket, and in an instant be had it round 
the neck of the officer in the form of a noose. 

Billingham’s eyes were by this time almost 
starting out of his head, and Jack, who had some 
compassionate feelings, spoke to him: “IfI take 
off the pressure from your throat, will you be 
‘quiet ?” 

Billingham made a frantic effort to nod. Speak 
he could not. 

Jack shifted his grasp from his throat to the 

2ack of the officer’s neck. 
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Billingham began to recover his natural colour. 

Shucks gave the cord he had round his neck a 
slight pull, which was the first intimation Billing- 
ham had of its presence ; for when he had it, first 
put round him, he was in by far too great a state of 
confusion to be conscious of it. 

“ Goodness gracious, gentlemen,” he said, “ you 
don’t want to take my life!” 

“Tt would serve youright for your impudenee !” 
said Shucks. 

“ What—-what? Iam sure I was civil!” 

“Your impudence in supposing that Jack 
Singleton would be so easily taken.” 

“Oh, well i 

Be quiet !” said Jack. 

“Tam. I will.” 

‘¢Come here,” said Shucks, 

Painfully persuaded by a good jerk at the cord, 
the captive officer followed Shucks, who, standing 
on a chair, tied the other end of the cord over a 
stout brass pole that was along the top of the 
window. 

“Why—why, gentlemen both,” said the officer, 
“‘ you surely are not going to hang a fellow ?” 

‘“‘ No,” said Shucks; “but a fellow may hang 
himself if he likes. Will that do?” 

“Murder!” 

‘Silence, on your life!” said Jack. 

Shucks had drawn the cord 30 tight that it was 
only by standing on the extremity of his toes, and 
elongating his neck to an alarming degree, that 
the officer could save himself from actual strangu- 
lation. ; 

Shucks then took off Mr. Billingham’s hat, and 
placed it under his feet, so that frail as was that 
support it relieved him a little; but that was only 
for amoment, as Shucks drew the cord tighter, and 
the unfortunate officer was within an ace of being 
hung—indeed, it was only his hat beneath his 
feet that saved him. 

“There you are!” said Shucks. 

“Stop !—the—the hat—it won’t bear me! I 
can feel it even now bulging in!” 

“You keep quiet, and you will do. Andif you 
make the least row the hat will bulge in, and you 
will be hanged to a certainty. Good evening, 
old fellow!” ’ 

““Good evening, Mr. Billingham,” said Jack; 
““T would advise you to keep quiet.” 

‘*J—T—oh, dear! Murder! Don’t leave me. 
in this way! A man might as well stand upon 
nothing as upon such a thing as a hat!” 

“Tf you think so,” said Shucks, ‘I will soon 
kick it away.” 

“No, no! Oh, no!” 

“T thought not.” 

Shucks dived his hand into the coat-pocket of 
the officer, and drew forth the small brass staff 


| which was_the symbol of his authority as a 


| constable. 
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“This may be of some use, Jack,” he said. 

““ No doubt of it. Come on!” 

“Good bye, poor Brads!—good bye, old pal- 
I little thought to see you in death in such a 
fashion! Good bye!” 

Shucks and Jack went out of the room. A 
man and woman were waiting to go in and look 
at the corpse; but Jack turned the key in the 
lock of the door, as he said, ‘No more to-night. 
You must come to-morrow if you want to see him, 
good people.” 
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‘* Yes, to-morrow,” said Shucks, as he flourished 
the constabie’s staff in the faces of the man and 
woman. 

They at once retreated to the bar of the public- 
house, and Shucks and Brads sallied out into the 
street. 

** My horse,” said Jack. 
him.” 

“ There he is!” said Shucks. 

A. man was mounted upon Sixteen-stringed 
Jack’s horse, and slowly pacing about some dis- 
tance down the street. They both approached 
him, and Shucks holding up the staff, said, “‘ Now, 
my friend, you can get down. We won't trouble 
you any more,” 

‘** Do you come from Mr. Billingham ?” 

* Straight all the way ?” 

‘ Well, I would rather see him.” 

“ Then seek him,” said Jack; and as he spoke 
he took hold of the man’s foot, and in a moment 
dislodged him from the back of the horse, sending 
him sprawling into the road. 

The fellow began a series of yells and cries of 
murder, but Jack was in the saddle in a moment. 

‘* Leap up on the crupper, Shucks,” he said, 
‘“The horse will carry double for some time. 
Leap up at once!” 

* All’s right, Jack!” 

Shucks was on the horse instantly; and before 
any one could very well see which way to turn in 
order to assist the man who was lying in the road 
and crying ‘‘ Murder!” Jack was off. 

The horse at a hand gallop dashed up the 
Haymarket, and in a few momeats all pursuit 
was at an end. 

“ Shucks,” said Jack, “ will you show me the 
paper you say you have, and which relates to the 
Dark Woman ?” 

“To be sure I will, Pull up.” 

There was a lamp close to the corner of old 
Swallow Street, at which Jack Singleton halted 
| his horse. Jack’s head was quite close to the 
lamp, so that when Shucks handed to him the 
| paper which the Dark Woman had written, und 
_ the counterpart of which had found its way into 
_ the hands of Sir Hinckton Moys by the murder of 
| Brads, he was easily able to read it. 

“Ah,” said Jack, when he had mastered the 
contents of the paper, “it is a most damaging 
document.” 

‘© Jt is, old pal.” 

“And I don’t at all wonder that Brads lies 
_ dead at the ‘Spanish Armada,’ if he had a copy 
of it.” é' 

“That’s what I say, Jack. She will sottle me 
now.” 

“Tf she can.” 

‘* Yes, if she can. 

**No doubt.” 

Shucks whistled, but it was rather a Jugubrions 
tune. 

“ Shucks,” added Jack, after a few moments’ 
consideration, “ will you take my advice ?” 

‘“[ may as well, Jack, while I can, for I feel 
quite sure it will be all over with me very 
soon.” 

“Will you come with me, then, to the Dark 
Woman’s house, in Hanover Square?” 

_ “ Yes, Jack, with you.” 
“* Come on, then.” . 
“Shall I slip off the horse?” 


‘ T am anxious about 


As soon as she can.” 
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“Oh, no! He will carry us both well that 
little distance, Shucks; so hold on. We shall be 
there in a few minutes.” 

ack put his steed again to a good pace, and 
as he, with Shucks behind him, went towards 
Hanover Square, he could not help thinking back 
to the time when that same horse had carried him 
and the Dark Woman to St. James’s Palace, in 
order to make the last effort to procure the pardon 
of Allan Fearon. 

Hanover Square was soon reached, and Jack, 
turning to Shucks, said, “ What number did you 
say it was ?” 

“‘ Number ten, Jack.” 

‘Then, here we are.” 

There was a good, strong light reflected from 
the windows of the drawing-room floor, and when 
Jack alighted from his horse and knocked at the 
door of the house, he turned round to Shucks, 
saying, “I think: you had better wait and take 
care of the horse. If I should want you, I will 
find a means of sendiog for you.” 

“All's right, Jack; only make some sort of 
bargain with her, if you can, for I don’t like the 
idea of walking into the crib and knocking her 
on the head; although, in good truth, she deserves 
no less at my hands.” 

‘Be patient,” said Jack. “Give me that 
paper she wrote, Shucks: I may make better 
terms for you than even the fear of that will ever 
extort, to say nothing of its danger.” 

*“‘ There it is, Jack, and welcome. The fellow 
to it has been the death of poor Brads, that is 
quite clear.” 

The door of the house was flung open by the 
hall-porter. 

“J want to see the Countess d’Umbra,” said 
Jack. 

‘“‘ Dead!” said the man. 

“ What?” 

** Dead !” 

“ Ts that possible ?” 

“ Jt’s true, whether it’s possible or not; and the 
authorities are in the house.” 

“ What authorities ?” 

“Oh, a greafi man from the Court, and an 
officer. They are taking an inventory, you see, of 
all the things that belonged to the Countess. 
I was not to open the door to anybody; but I 
thought it was that horrid ruffian named Brads, 
and J want to have him taken up. Please to let 
me shut the door.” 

** No,” said Jack. 

“6 But I must.” 

“ But I won't let you. 
rities you-speak of.” 

“ What is all that?” cried a voice from the top 
of the first flight of the grand staircase. ‘ What 
ig all that about?” 

“Tf you please sir, there is a man here who 
says he must and will come ia, and I can’t keep 
him out.” 

‘‘ T will soon settle that,” said the voice, and no 
other than Sir Hinckton Moys himself ran down 
the stairs. 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys!” eried Jack, who knew 
him in a moment. ‘ Are you here?” 

‘“* And who are you, pray ?” asked Moys, with a 
loud manner of assumed authority. ‘ Who ara 
you, pray, who have the presumption to ask tha 
question ?” 


I must see the autho- 
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Jack was rather puzzled to reply to this ques- 
tion; but he was relieved from the immediate 
necessity of doing so by the young girl who played 
the part of page to the Dark Woman. 

This young creature appeared on the staircase 
some half-way up, and in loud and imploring 
accents, cried out, “ If, sir, you are a friend to 
my poor mistress, oh, pray protect this house from 
that man, who I know to be an enemy, and find 
for me Mr. Allan Fearon, who, if my poor mis- 
tress be indeed dead, has alone the right of inter- 
ference here.” 

“ Officer!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 
that boy, and stop his mouth.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” replied a man who came down the 
stairs behind the page; but the young girl darted 
right downto the hall, and clinging to Jack, she 
cried, ‘‘ You will protect me—I am quite sure you 
will protect me!” 

“ ‘To be sure I will,” said Jack. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was in the undress uniform 
of his military rank, which he was so fond of 
wearing, merely because it gave him the excuse 
to carry a sword. 

That sword he now drew at once. 

“* T will soon clear the house of intruders,” he 
said. 

“ Beware, sir!” said Jack. 

The bright barrel of a pistol presented by Jack 
shone very uncomfortably into the eyes of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

“‘ Murder!” said the hall-porter. ‘I can see 
there will be murder done! I will call the 
watch!” 

He was close to the door; and if Jack and Sir 
Hinckton Moys both had wished to prevent him 
from opening it again, they would not have been 
able. He flung it open; but instead of darting 
out, as he had fully intended, right into the 
square, he rushed into the arms of some one, who 
it appeared had just arrived on the top of the 
steps. 

““ Hilloa!” cried the new arrival, ‘* where are 
you a coming to, now, eh, stupid ?” 

It was the herculean Binks, who, suiting action 
to words, gave the hall-porter such a lift with his 
shoulder and throw forward, that he flew the 
whole length of the hall, and was only brought up 
by the wall on the opposite side. 

“Now, stupid,” added Binks. 
on pushing a fellow!” 

“Who is this ruffian?” said Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

“That’s the man, Sir Hinckton!—that’s the 
man !” cried he who had been called an officer by 
Moys; but was no other than his own valet. 
“That's the rascal, if you please, sir!” 

“ Who do you call a rascal ?” said Binks. 

“You! you! you!” 

The valet made a rush to get up the stairs, 
fully expecting that Sir Hinckton Moys would 
stand between him and harm; but his foot slipped, 
and he rolled right down to the hall. 

Binks stepped forward and put one foot on the 
back of the valet, and then turning to Moys, he 
said, ‘‘ Who the deuce are you ?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys did not seem to be in a 
hurry to answer, and Jack spoke for him. ‘“ This 
man,” he said, ‘states that the Countess d’' Umbra 
is dead |” 

“ Dead ?—dead ? 
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She dead 2” 
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Binks, in his astonishment at the possibility of 
such an event, put his other foot on the back of 
the valet. 

“Murder! murder! 
death !” 

“ Get out!” 

Binks stepped off the valet’s back, and gave 
him a kick which sent him rolling over right into 
the ash-pan of the fire-placé in the hall. 

“Who says she is dead? Who says it?” 

“I do,” replied Sir Hinckton Moys,—“I do. The 
Countess d Umbra now lies dead at St. James's 
Palace; and I have authority to take possession 
of this house and all it contains.” 

“No, no!” cried Carlos, the page; “I do not 
believe it! Why does not the son of the Countess, 
Mr. Allan Fearon, come ?” 

“The son!” said Jack. ‘ Ah!” 

A new light broke in upon the mind of Jack 
Singleton in a moment. For the first time, he 
was now able to reconcile together many of the 
Strange, seeming inconsistencies in the actions of 
the Dark Woman. Now he no longer had any 
difficulty in comprehending her extraordinary 
interest in the preservation of Allan from the 
hands of the executioner. 

“Her son!” he said again. ‘Ah, yes, I see it 
all now. Her son is the proper person; and this 
man, who I know to be that son’s most bitter 
enemy, cannot be in any authority here.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bit his lips with passion. 
His presence at the house in Hanover Square may 
be easily explained. After his interview with the 


He will tread me to 


“Regent, he had made his way into the Palace 


through the instrumentality of one of the female 
domestics, with whom he had an intrigue, and 
there he had staid quite long enough to hear the 
alarm of the death of the Regent, and of some 
mysterious woman who was found with him in the 
saine room. 

That this was the Dark Woman, and that she 
had brought her terrible course to a close by the 
murder of the Regent by poison, as well as her 
own death by the same meats, appeared but too 
evident. ‘ 

All Sir Hinckton Moys’s hopes of a Court 
career appeared to be at an end. He was deeply 
in debt, and the idea struck him that if, with 
some show of authority, he could take possession of 
that costly house in Hanover Square, he might 
find in the course of a few hours booty sufficient 
to enable him to retire to the Continent a rich 
man. 

He took his valet with him to play the part of 
an officer, and a five pound note to the hall-porter 
had won him over so that he was quite ready to 
believe anything. 

Thus was it, then, that Sir Hinckton Moys was 
upon a purely piratical expedition at the Dark 
‘Woman’s house in Hanover Square. 

To be then foiled, just at the moment when he 
thought all things would be successful, was one 
of those vexations which threw his temper com- 
pletely off its balance. 

With fury in his looks he made a rush upon 
Jack with his drawn sword, and it was only by 
great good luck that Jack was able with the 
‘barrel of the pistol he had in his hand to ward off 
‘the ferocious and sudden attack. 

But Jack did successfully avoid the thrust, and 
in another moment Binks had hold of Sir Hinckton 
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and at once ran into the hall 


p-post, 


horse to a lam 
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Moys by the back of the neck, and half lifted 


him from the floor. 
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no more,” said Jack, “I 


“What do you mean by that?” he said; “and 
If the Countess is 


what do you want here, I should like to know? 


Get out!” 
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”» 


want nothing here. 


I 


” said the page; “ stay—do stay! 
cannot—lI do not think that she is dead. It seems 


» yes, 
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until the latter snatched it out of 
g it into the square through the 


“Watch! Police!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys; 
and he made repeated attempts to wound Binks 
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opportune appearance of Shucks would have sup- 


is she who chose to call herself the Countess 


plied that one thing, and at once put an end to | d’'Umbra, and to inhabit this mansion.” 


the question in the mind of Binks. 

“Why, Binks,” said Shucks, “is this possible ? 
I thought you were hanged.” 

“Not at all—not at all. They wanted to, you 
see; but they didn’t do it. How’s business, old 
chap ?” 

“‘T'm here with a friend,” replied Shucks, as he 
indicated Sixteen-stringed Jack; ‘‘and one you 
ought to know, too.” 

‘‘ A family man?” inquired Binks, 

“To be sure, old comrade! What else ?” 

“Hush!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys at this 
moment. ‘ Hush! what is it ?” 

There came a yelling voice in the square—one 
of those voices that shout out pieces of extra- 
ordinary intelligence, and which are not always 
particular about the authenticity of the news they 
bring. 

But the words were of that import that they 
attracted general attention from even the dis- 
cordant elements assembled in the hall of that 
magnificent mansion in Hanover Square. 

The voice was hoarse with continued howling; 
but still the news was of that thrilling character 
that it seemed as if he who proclaimed it would 
not be likely to pause until physical exhaustion 
compelled him. 


“Here you have the full, true, and particular 
account! Here you have it fresh from the press, 
and printed, by authority, in Little Peter Street, 
Seven Dials! Here you have the full, and har- 
rowing, and heartrending particulars! All for 
one halfpenny !” 


‘What is it?” said Jack Singleton. 


“* What is it, indeed!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys.. 


**T command you to release me. I will leave 
this house, since I must, at this present moment. 
But I have authority for what Ido; and you will 
all repent interfering with me,” 

The man who was howling the intelligence 
approached nearer; and it was evident that what 
he said produced a degree of excitement in 
Hanover Square of the most extraordinary de- 
scription. 

Voices were heard calling from windows: the 
loud sound of doors being shut with violence after 
some person had emerged from them to purchase 
from the man his paper of intelligence, and the 
rushing of footsteps across the pavements, testified 
that something more than usual had taken 
place. 

The man raised his voice again in howling 
- accents, close to the Countess d’Umbra’s honse. 


“Here you have the important and most 
extraordinary intelligence—for the small charge 
of one halfpenny—of the death of the Regent! The 
sudden and extraordinary death of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales! The Regent's 
death for one halfpenny !” 


‘The Regent dead?” said Jack. 

“Yes,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, with something 
of an oratorical flourish of his arm, for Binks had 
released him from the firm clutch he had held at 
the back of his neck,—‘‘ yes; the man speaks 
truth: the Regent is no more; and his murderess 
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“My poor mistress!” cried the page. 

“The poor Regent, rather!” added Sir Hinckton 
Moys, who spoke as though he felt himself to be 
the master of the situation,—‘‘the poor Regent, 
rather, I should say! But as regards your mis- 
tress, boy, it is well that she has herself put an 
end to her existence, or she would die the death 
of a felon—accompanied by the execrations of a 
multitude.” 

The voice of the itinerant proclaimer of intel- 
ligence had nearly died away, for now they could 
hear but the faint echo of those words, which, on 
that eventful night, roused all London to excite- 
ment and attention, ‘‘ The death of the Regent !— 
the death of the Regent!—the death of the 
Regent !” 

The faintest echo died away in the far distance; 
and then Jack Singleton stepped a pace further 
forward, and spoke with an air of decision. 

‘“* If all this be true—if the Regent be indeed no 
more—and if the Countess d’Umbra, who has 
another name, which some of us here present 
know, is likewise with the dead, then the whole 
and sole claimant to this house and its contents 
must be that young man who has been in this 
hall proclaimed as her son. I mean Allan Fearon.” 

“ Curses on him!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 
‘* His name or his presence meet me at every turn. 
Go where I will, do what I will, attempt what I 
may, I am ever confonnded by the apparition 
of that Allan Fearon.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Jack Singleton ; ‘ and may you ever 
be so. He has good reason to know, and all his 
friends have good reason to believe, that you were 
the concoctor of the vile plot which so nearly 
consigned him to a felon’s death. I tell you, Sir 
Hinckton Moys, that this honse shall not hold you. 
What your motive here may be I know not, but 
that it is one as base and criminal as your ordi- 
nary actions I cannot doubt.” 

‘¢ And who are you who speak so loud?” 

‘*T am one that does not fear you. Let me 
speak now to those present, who, from attachment, 
or from gratitude or duty to her who is gone, will 
protect what she has left behind her for her 
son.” 

‘“‘ T will do that,” said Binks. 

*¢ And I,” said the page. 

There arose a tumultuous cry from the servants 
of the house, who had now collected in strong 
force close to the hall. 

‘‘ We will all take care of the place for her 
ladyship’s son,” they said. 

“Then turn these two men out,” said Jack 
Singleton, pointing to Sir Hinckton Moys and 
his valet. 

Moys saw that his position was no longer 
tenable, and that his intended plunder of that 
mansion in Hanover Square was foiled. A feeling 
compounded of rage and despair came over him. 
The Regent being dead, he might bid farewell, at 
once, to all that life of plunder, and dissipation, 
and evil-doing, which had become part and parcel 
of his existence at the Court of St. James's. 
There was no hope for him now but to fly a 
country which might well blush to call such a 
man one of its sons. Baulked of his revenge—in 
debt, difficulty and danger, without character, 
friends or expectations—Sir Hinckton Moys felt 
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himself, at that moment, the veriest wretch that 
stood beneath the canopy of heaven. 

* It was with a yell of rage that he made a rush 
from the house, and would, at all events, have 
left the Dark Woman’s mansion unscathed, but 
that, unfortunately for him, at that precise mo- 
‘ment, his servant, who had accompanied him, to 
play the part of an officer of police, snd so over- 
awe the domestics of the house, was seized with 
a similar desire of getting quickly off the pre- 
mises. 

They met exactly in the doorway, with the 
forces of two battering-rams; and, for two or three 
seconds, exchanged blows with each other, before 
they rolled together down the steps into the 
square. 

“ Close the door, Shucks,” said Jack Singleton. 

Sbucks did so. . 

Jack then turned to the servants. 

“You may or you may not know, all of you— 
for I have not known it myself above half an 
hour—that a Mr. Allan Fearon is the son of 
your mistress; for now I find that I ean identify 
her as the person whom he informed me was his 
mother. Keep house and home for him against 
all comers. We will seek him with the intelli- 
gence that must grieve his heart, and he will soon 
be with you.” 

Jack Singleton moved towards the door, and, 
as he did so, he placed his hand upon the arm of 
Shucks. 

‘“* Comes,” he said, ‘ we’ve nothing further to do 
here now; but we must seek Fearon at once, and 
let him know what has happened, for I fancy he 
must be in ignorance of it, or he would surely 
have been here.” 

“* Good bye, Binks,” said Shucks. 

“Why, you're not a-going,” said Binks. 
“ There's lots of strong drink in the cellar; and 
as for me, I feel so poorly with grief, that I shall 
have to begin drinking, and keep it up for a fort- 
night, at least.” 

‘“‘T will call again,” said Shucks. 
night, now. I will call again.” 

Jack Singleton still kept his hand upon the arm 
of the housebreaker, so that he was, in a manner 
of speaking, compelled to leave the house with 
him; and the moment they got into the square, 
Jack released his horse from the lamp-post to 
which his bridle was tied. 

‘* Shucks,” he said, ‘I’m going down to see 
Allan Fearon, for he must know at once of these 
things. I don’t know what you intend to do, but 
as for me, my means are getting low, and I’m for 
the road. I dare say we can always hear of each 
other somehow. But it seems to me, now, if it be 
true that the Dark Woman is no more, that we 
are both about to commence a new life.” 

‘‘Tt’s sad for me,” said Shucks. “I have 
cracked many a crib along with Brads, but I 
shall never crack another with him. And it will 
be many a long day indeed, Jack, before I forget 
how he looked as he lay on the table in that old 
public-house.” 

Jack tightened the girths of his horse, as he 
said, gently, “ We all live till we die, Shucks— 
some sooner and some later; and he is the hap- 
piest fellow who can take things the easiest. 
Farewell!” 

Jack sprung upon his horse, waved his hand, 
and in another moment was gone. 


** Good 


Shucks stood for a few moments irresolutely. 

“ If she killed him,” he said, ‘‘ why didn’t she 

kill me too? What right had she to kill one of 
us, and leave the other alive, eh? But perkaps 
she didn’t kill him, after all; and seeing that she’s 
dead now herself, I begin almost to think she 
didn’t; but if not, who did, I wonder? Ah, if I 
only knew that, it would be something worth 
living for. I’d hunt him up. If he got to the 
bottom of a well, ’d be down after him; or if he 
went up into the air in one of those new-fangled 
balloons they talk about, ’'d hang on to the last 
rope, but I'd go with him. Poor Brads!—poor 
Brads! It’s a wicked world, and I feels just now 
like the babes in the wood—that is to say, like 
one of them after the other’s gone dead, and the 
sparrows are a covering of him up with black- 
berries. Ah!” 
_ This exclamation of Shucks’s was a loud one, 
for four men suddenly rushed upon him, and 
before he could make a movement in his own 
defence, had seized each a limb, and held him at 
their mercy. 

“ Now, my fine fellow,” said one of the men, 
“ 1 think we have you!” 

Shucks made one violent effort to shake off his 
assailants, but he found it was in vain. The odds 
of four to one were too great for him to contend 
against. Perhaps it was a positive relief in the 
lonely and desolate condition of his mind, to find 
that he really had something to think about and 
struggle for. 

‘* Well,” he said, “‘ I suppose you have nabbed 
me; and who are you when you're at home?” 

“ So you pretend you don't know me now, my 
beauty!” said another of the men. 

“ Yes I do, but you didn’t speak before. 
are Billingham, the officer.” 

“To be sure I am! Ha! ha! my clever 
chap! I thought I should have you!” _ 

‘“‘ How did you get the noose off your neck ?” 

“ A great deal easier than you'll get it off yours. 
Bring him along, comrades; we won't trust him 
out of our sight fora moment, till he is within 
the walls of Newgate! He is Shucks, the noto- 
tious housebreaker; and this is a capture that 
will do good to all of you!” 

Shucks made no remark by way of contradicting 
his identity. There was a feeling of depression 
on his mind, and the officers were rather surprised 
to hear him mutter to himself, ‘‘ Well, it don’t 
much matter; perhaps the Stone Jug’s as good a 
place as any just at present.” 

Jack was far from supposing that he left Shucks 
in any danger, or it would have become a more 
primary object with him to rescue him than even 
to proceed to Allan Fearon’s house, with the im- 
portant information of which he was the bearer; 
and so, while surrounded by the officers until 
they could find a hackney coach in which they 
bestowed him, poor Shucks was being conveyed to 
Newgate, Sixteen-stringed Jack again reached 
the house by the Thames, and rapped hastily at . 
the door. 

Allan had returned some time from that ill- 
omened visit to Buckingham House, and himself 
replied to the summons for admission. 

“ Jack Singleton!” he cried, “is this you ?” 

“Tt is, Mr. Fearon. I have something to tell 
you.” 

“Come in; come in.” 
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‘No, indeed, I would rather not. Give my 
best love to Lucy, and tell her that in about a 
week from now she shall see me; but it is on 
your account I come now, Allan, for I have 
something strange to tell you.” 

“Tt is calamitous, Jack, I can tell, by your 
tone.” 

“T fear it is.” 

“Then tell me at once; for I fancy I can bear 
anything better than suspense.” 

“Have you heard nothing, Allan, cried about 
the streets to-night—-I mean in the way of 
news ?” 

“Nothing. We are almost out of the world 
down here, Jack; but my heart seems to tell me 
that what you have to say concerns my mother. 
‘If she is a prisoner, surely the Regent cannot— 
dare not sacrifice her ff 

‘““T have been so bewildered,” said Jack, ‘‘ be- 
tween the different aliases of the Dark Woman, 
that it is only to-night I seem fully to understand 
her, and that she is identical with the Countess 
d'Umbra of Hanover Square.” 

“T know it,” said Allan, sadly. 

‘Then, Fearon, be a man when I tell you that 
there is a report about the town of the death of 
the Regent.” 

“Good heaven! Oh, no, not by her hand!” 

“They say so, Allan.” 

‘‘And has it come to this? Ob, why do I 
live to know it ?” 

“* And it is stated by one who ought to know,” 
added Jack, “that she is herself likewise no 
more. Some fearful catastrophe at the Palace 
of St. James’s, to which you know she had 
strange and mysterious means of access, has alike 
destroyed the betrayer and the victim.” 

Allan Fearon clasped his hands over his face, 
and staggered back into the house. 

‘‘Y can do nothing with this grief,” said Jack ; 
“it must wear itself out.” 

The highwayman gently closed the door and 
mounted his horse. 

‘‘ Now for the road,” he cried,—‘‘ now for the 
road! It is inthe wild excitement of the moon- 
light heath, the shadowy lane, and the war 
against all comers, that I shall find relief from 
the strange oppression that wears me down. I 
will procure a certain sum for Lucy, and then 
farewell, my gallant horse, my trusty sword, and 
well-tried pistols—the mask, which at many a 
catriage window strikes with abject fear those 
who look upon it,—farewell, then, to all; and in 
some other clime, with the child who loves me, 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, the wild highwayman, may 
be forgotten in the sober, punctual citizen. But 
now to the road—to the road !” 

Jack touched his horse lightly with the spur, 
and at a tremendous pace he took his way 
through the streets of London towards the 
Western Road. 

The night was dark and gloomy, and one 
o'clock struck from several churches as Jack 
Singleton galloped past the corner of Edgeware 
Road and pulled up for a moment at the gate of 
Tyburn. 

The gate was closed. 

“ Hilloa! Hoy, there!” cried Jack. “Shall I 
leap or pay ?” 

The turnpike-keeper rushed out with a nightcap 
on his head. 
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‘Pay, pay, if you please,” he said, “unless 
you're another express.” 

“ Another what?” said Jack. ' 

‘“‘ Another express to Windsor. There's been 
one already, and he was in such a hurry that he 
lef¢ half-a-crown; so it’s as good as cleared the 
gate for ever so many of you.” 

“Then it may be true,” said Jack, “the strange 
news that’s in the town.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, yes! The Regent’s dead, and 
the Duke of Clarence has to be fetched from 
Eton Lodge.” 

‘“‘T’ve nothing to do with it,” said Jack, as he 
threw the man a silver coin. ‘‘There’s your toll, 
in case I should come back ina hurry. If I do, 
I'll call out ‘Here I am again,’ and you can fling 
the gate open.” 

“Don’t say another word,” said the toll-man. 
“Bless you, I know you; you're on the road. 
You're the sort of chaps that pay me well. Why, 
Sixteen-stringed Jack came through here one 
night, and paid me a guinea, To be sure, I shut 
the gate on two ugly fellows that were coming 
after him, and went dead off tosleep, and couldn’t 
be roused up for twenty minutes. Ha! ha! I 
know how to do it. Good luck to you, Captain, 
and good night !” 

“IT suppose,” said Jack, ‘all that means I’m 
to give you another guinea?” 

“Another guinea? Why, bless me, no! Yes, 
surely you are! Canit be? I haven't seen you 
for an age! You are Sixteen-stringed Jack!” 

“To be sure I am, and there’s the guinea. 
Good night!” 

Jack tossed the guinea into the man’s ready 
palm, and spurred his horse down the Western 
Road. 

“I’m glad of it,” he said, as he galloped on- 
ward,—‘‘ I’m glad of it; and yet there seems a 
sort of fate in it. That was the last guinea I 
possessed in the world; but I’ve a good horse, 
two ounces of fine powder, a dozen pistol bullets, 
and a dusky night, with the Western Road before 
me,—some luck will surely come of it.” 

An immense bank of clouds here came up 
from the south-west, and the night was gather- 
ing additional darkness every moment; but the 
Western Road was so good a one that Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, although he could scarcely see 
his horse’s length before him, galloped on fora 
couple of miles further with perfect confidence. 

He passed through the village of Shepherd’s 
Bush, dashed at speed down the little straggling 
street of Acton, and in the course of another 
quarter of an hour reined up his steed on Ealing 
Common. 
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CHAPTER CXXIII. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE EARLY MORNING AT 
ST. JAMES’'S PALACE, —~ AN EXPRESS FROM 
WINDSOR. / 

{ 

ConsTERNATION and alarm reigned triumphant in u 

the old Palace of St. James’s and in Carlton | 

House, the special residence of the Regent. { 
Lights were flashing from window to window. * 
The tramp of the guests and the Yeomen on ~ 
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duty resounded in the different passages and 
corridors. 

Mounted men were despatched in hot haste to 
the Regent’s two brothers, the Duke of Clarence 
and the Duke of York. The Dukes of Cumber- 
iand and Kent were on the Continent at that 
time. 

The Cabinet Ministers were summoned by the 
Lord Chamberlain, who, residing in St. James’s 
Street, was the first person in high authority who 
reached the Palace. 

The Regent was placed upon that magnificent 
bed in the rooms of the Countess de Blonde, and 
such was the hurry and confusion that reigned 
throughout the whole establishment, that no oue 
suggested there was a certain impropriety in 
leaving even the dead body of the Prince in 
charge of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

The corpse of the Dark Woman was removed 
to a small.chamber at the end of the Titian Gal- 
lery, where, with the door merely left upon the 
latch, it was left, and utterly neglected by every 
one, 

One of the King’s physicians arrived at the 
Palace about half an hour after the alarm had 
been given. 

Hastily opening the vest of the Prince, he 
laid his ear flat down upon the region of the 
heart. 

All was still, or, if not still, the beat of life 
was too faint for any cognizance of mortal ears. 

‘** Dead!” said the physician. 

This was conclusive in the minds of all- pre- 
sent. 

Annie burst into tears. 

“He did not love me! I often thought he did 
not love me, but I will shed tears for him. He 
was kind and good to me at times!” 

“Madam,” said the physician,—‘“it will be 
proper that some official personages should watch 
over the body of the Regent.” 

“No,” said Annie, “it is more proper for me 
to do 0, since, you see, sir, 1 have some tears to 
shed for him.” 

“But, madam Die 

Annie controlled her tears for a moment, and 
looked in the face of the physician. 

“Sir,” she said, “‘ by the grace and love of the 
Regent, this apartment is mine. He is here, and 
I a stay with him. Who will dare to oppose 
me » 

“We shall see and hear to-morrow, madam.” 

Annie was satisfied with this partial victory. 
She was not disposed to bring any considerations 
of the morrow to bear upon that night. She was 
left alone, and she sat down on the side of the bed 
and sobbed. 

‘It is all over,” she said. ‘It is all past and 
over now! Oh, how like a dream it has been! 
Am I sure that I am awake now? Is it possible 
that I am here, and that he is dead? Annie! 
Annie! Awake! awake !” 

She clasped her hands together—she pressed 
them over her eyes—but still, whenever she 
looked towards the bed, she saw lying on it the 
silent, motionless form of the Regent. 

“ Yes,” she said—“ oh, yes, I feel now, that, 
with all his—his selfishness, with all his caprices, 
I did love him! I did love him!—TI feel it now 
that he has gone from me for ever—for ever! 
George! George! I would give half my poor life 


to see you alive again, to spend the other half 
with you!” 

It was strange that, notwithstanding all the 
selfishness and all the want of heart which the 
Regent had so often exhibited to Annie, that she 
should love him. 

But so it was. 

Not from reason—not from reflection—not as a 
consequence of any of his own acts, did that fair 
girl love the Prince, but it was from the abundant 
affection of her own nature. It was not possible 
that Annie, who, with all her errors, had a kind, 
gentle, and affectionate heart, could avoid loving 
any one with whom she was thrown into associa- 
tion. 

And so she, worthily and with all a woman’s 
weakness and fondness, loved the unworthy Re- 

ent. ‘ 

And she shed many and bitter tears for him. 

Never, for one moment, did she think of her- 
self, or what would become of her. It was all of 
him she thought—of him she spoke—and for him 
she wept. 

Alas! poor Annie! 

She Jeant her head gently upon the side of the 
coverlet of the bed. Her fair hair streamed down 
to the floor, and, overcome by her grief and 
fatigue, a deep sleep came over the Countess de 
Blonde. 

The Palace clock struck four. 

It wanted but one hour now to early twi- 
light. 

The Regent had been believed to be sleeping 
the sleep of death since some time after mid- 
night. 

The noises in the Palace had much decreased. 
By a sort of tacit common consent, all the official 
personages had put off, until the morning’s light, 
further action and further investigation into the 
terrible catastrophe that had taken place. 

The sound of the Palace clock did not disturb 
Annie. The sad heart had found temporary rest 
in deep repose. Now and then, only, there was a 
longer drawn breath than usual, and a slight 
half-sob from her breast—but her eyes were 
closed. Their long lashes were heavy with tears. 

Annie slept soundly. 

The dull vibrations of the turret clock, as it 
sounded that hour of four, passed away mto the 
night air. 

Then, with a long-drawn, faint sigh, the Regent 
opened his eyes. 

The supposed subtle poison that the Dark 
Woman fancied she possessed from the laboratory 
of the alchemist was but an opiate, compounded 
so skilfully that it wrapped up those who partook 
of it in such a trance of seeming death that, to all 
observers, it would appear as if the King of 
Terrors had indeed claimed a victim. 

The heart’s pulsations had, in reality, never 
ceased, but they had been so slow and gentle 
that the ear of the physician had failed to catch 
them. 

But the Prince still lived, and the opiate had 
filled his mind with serene, if confused, images ; 
so that now, when its effects had passed away, 
and he opened his eyes with that deep and long- 
drawn sigh, a smile began to play around his 
lips. 

"Then something seemed to come across him that 
events had taken place which he had but a dim 
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and painful recollection of, and he partially raised 
himself upon his elbow and looked curiously about 
him. 

He saw in a moment where he was. 

OF course, it was Annie’s chamber. Each ob-. 
ject was familiar to him, but he was rather sur- 
prised to find himself dressed. 

He was still more surprised to see Annie in a 
deep sleep, with her head resting on the side of 
the bed and half sitting upon a small ottoman 
which was there. 

A faint light only from one of the lustrous 
lamps with which ‘that apartment of luxury was 
furnished, shone over the rich and glittering 
scene, 

By that faint light the Regent saw a clock in 
the room. It pointed to five minutes past four. 

The Regent put his hand to his head. 

It was not that his head ached, but there was 
confusion in his perceptions and recollections. 

“* What was it?” he said faintly,— what hap- 
pened? I am certain there was something very 
unusual.” 

But memory had been bafiled by the opiate, 
and as yet the Regent could not call to mind the 
circumstance that had preceded his finding him- 
self lying on that bed in his clothes. 

A dim suspicion came over him that possibly he 
might have indulged too deeply in some strong 
stimulant, but he did not recollect having done 
go. 

He would awaken Annie; of course that would 
be the best thing to do, and the easiest way 
out of all the difficulty. She could tell him 
exactly what had happened, and then all would be 
well. 

The Regent gently slid off the bed. 

It is very odd that people always make as little 
noise as possible in their movements, even when 
they move to awaken a sleeper. 

Is it that there is something mysterious in 
sleep which awes the senses ? 

The Regent was on the floor. He bent down 
his head, and looked at Annie. The traces of 
recent tears were only too evident to be mis- 
taken. 

“ What can be the matter ?” he said. 

Annie began to sob gently in her sleep. 

The Regent spoke to her. 

“Annie! Annie! What is this? Annie, rouse 
yourself! Annie, awake! 

She started half to her feet; she dashed aside 
the long tresses of her fair hair, and through a 
mist of tears she looked at him. . 

The Regent, in slight alarm at the suddenness 
of her movement, had drawn himself back, with 
one arm that he had intended to cast around her, 
stretched out before him. The dim light threw 
his whole figure into dusky relief. 

Annie thought in that moment, between sleep- 
ing and waking, that she saw a spectre. 

With a loud cry, she fell fainting to the 
floor, and lay without sense or motion. 

‘“‘Help! help! hilloa! Gracious heaven! what 
does all this mean ?” said the Regent, “ Annie! 
Annie! What has happened? What is the 
meaning of it all? Look up! Do you not know 
me? Look up, Annie! Look up!” 

Annie was in a swoon, from which words would 
not be efficacious enough to arouse her. 

The Regent ran to the door of the bedchamber, 


and tore it open. He passed at once into that 
small but magnificent apartment in which he was 
in the habit of supping with the Countess de 
Blonde, and striding over it, he opened another 
door, which would take him to the outer rooms, 
where surely some of Annie’s attendants would be 
found. 

A faint red light shone in the room into which 
the Regent made his way. 

That red light came from a nearly expiring fire, 
by which sat an old woman dozing. 

Annie’s servants had all left the Palace, carry- 
ing with them whatever plunder they could lay 
their hands upon, for they had fully expected her 
career was over, and that she would be turned out 
the moment the Royal Dukes should arrive. 

“Help! help!” cried the Regent. “Is there no 
one here ?” 

The old woman had not even been aroused by 
the scream of Annie when she had fainted, but 
the Prince of Wales shook her roughly by the 
shoulder, 

‘““ Who are you?” he cried, ‘‘ and where are the 
attendants of the Countess de Blonde? She is ill, 
and wants assistance. Wake up! Who are 
you ?” 

“The Lord preserve us!” said the old woman, 
and then she opened her eyes; but the moment 
she saw the Regent, she fell off her chair, and 
with two gasps, which appeared as if they heralded 
her dissolution, she too fell in a swoon at his 
feet. 

‘‘Good heavens!” cried the Regent, ‘the wo- 
men are all mad !” 

He knew not what to do. 

By the aid, however, of a little flickering light 
that shot up from the fading fire, he could see that 
the room was in a good deal of confusion, as 
though a general assault had been made upon its 
contents. 

The fact was, that Annie’s servants had carried 
off everything that was at all portable. 

But there was no good to be done there, ard 
the Prince knew that there was but another 
apartment to pass through, and he would be in 
the Titian Gallery. He hastily passed on, and 
opened the door that led into the gallery. 

The ‘usual oil lamp, that for the whole night 
was accustomed to lend some appearance of faint 
illumination to the air of the Titian Gallery, was 
upon this occasion burning more dimly than 
usual, so that it was but a faint twilight that per- 
vaded the place. 

As the Prince Regent emerged from Annie’s 
apartments, he was certain that he heard the click 
of the lock of a door. 

He paused to listen. 

A strange fear began to creep over him. The 
Palace was so still; there was such a total 
absence of the usual obsequious attendance of the 
various functionaries, who at his call should have 
been so ready to show themselves; and Annie's 
apartments were left apparently in the keeping of 
an idiotic old woman only. 

What could it all mean? 

The Prince was beginning to feel decidedly and 
uncomfortably superstitious. 

He stood close to the doorway, and looked the 
whole length of the Titian Gallery, in the direc- 
tion where he had felt certain he heard a sound 
come from. 
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Did his eyes deceive him, or were they—like 
Macbeth’s, when he saw the air-drawn dagger— 
worth all the other senses ? 

Did he really see a figure coming slowly to- 
wards him, gliding with solemn movements for- 
ward, as though it slid rather than walked along 
the floor of the gallery ? 

Yes! He felt certain of it. Some figure, such 
as would seem to be not of this earth, and yet 
upon it, was approaching him. Who? What 
could it be? 

The Regent felt the cold dew of fear standing 
upon his brow. 

The figure slowly approached. 

It had to pass one spot, when from some capri- 
cious burning of the wick of the oil lamp in the 
gallery, there was a narrow ray of light projected 
on to the wall, which was manifestly brighter 
than the surrounding dim radiance. 

The face of the figure passed that way. 

‘¢ Linda !” gasped the Prince. ‘“ It is Linda!” 

It was, in truth, the Dark Woman! 

Had she not likewise partaken of that subtle 
Opiate, with a full belief that by its deadly influ- 
ence she and the Regent would meet together on 
the shores of eternity? Had she not, as he had 
done, fallen into that trance of seeming death, from 
which, even as he had done, she had awakened 
with a deep-drawn sigh, to wonder if she were still 
a denizen of this world or not? 

And as the Prince had arisen, so had she risen, 
and like two spectres haunting the night air of 
the old Palace of St. James’s, they both appeared 
in that long and dreary gallery. 

But the Dark Woman’s imagination was much 
more active and mystical than that of the Re- 
gent. 

When she had opened her eyes, and found her- 
self in the small apartment, whither, as a supposed 
corpse that was to be disposed of in some way on 
the morrow, she had been conveyed, she for a 
time believed, and found a kind of dreamy mysti- 
cal satisfaction in the belief, that she had indeed 
passed through the portals of death, and that it 
was in the spirit that she now revisited the 
world. 

Still confused by the action of the opiate—con- 
fused, and with all and much more of that be- 
wildering feeling which was about the mind of the 
Regent, the Dark Woman arose and got off the 
table, on which her supposed dead body had been 
placed. 

“ Death! death!” she said, “I have not felt 
thy sting.” 

The faint rustle of her garments did more than 
any course of reasoning could have done to instil 
a suspicion into her mind that it was not death 
which, for a time, had sealed up her senses, 

But the Dark Woman was more inclined to be 
pleased to think herself a supernatural being 
than otherwise, and she clung with a gloomy 
pertinacity to the insane notion that she was her 
own ghost. 

With a slow and stately movement she crept 
across the floor. The door, as we have said, was 
on the latch, and she opened it at once, producing 
only that faint sound which, amid the stillness of 
the night, had reached the ears of the Regent. 

And so the Dark Woman glided out into the 
Titian Gallery, looking, certainly, as spectral-like 
as any being of flesh and blood could look, Terror 


began to freeze up the faculties of the Regent. 
He would fain have cried for help; he would 
fain have fled from the spot, but a kind of sensible 
fascination kept him fixed and silent, with all his 
senses concentrated in one fixed gaze upon the 
Dark Woman. 

Slowly she advanced. 

At times she moaned slightly, and there was an 
aspect of great weakness about the mode in which 
she walked, which gave that dragging expression 
to her progress which had struck the Prince as 
the gliding movement popuiarly attributed to 
ghosts. 

She reached the spot over which he stood. 

Their eyes met. 

“ Ah!” said the Dark Woman, “it must then 
be so. We meet at last beyond the grave!” 

The Regent was intensely terrified. His eyes 
seemed to protrude from his head, and his limbs 
shook. 

‘“‘ What—what is this?” he gasped. 
is this ?” 

* Do you not know me?” 

** Yes, you are—you were—that is, your name 
was—is—Linda.” 

*‘ Yes, George, Prince of Wales, as you were.” 

‘“* Were ?” 

“¢ When in life.” 

‘* When in life? No—no! Don’ttell me I 
am not in life now? Help! help! Who dare 
say I am not in life! Help,I say! Guard! help! 
I feel quite—quite well! I am sure I live!” 

The Dark Woman sighed deeply. 

‘“‘ It is in vain,” she said. ‘ You and I have 
passed away from mortal life--from earthly bopes 
and fears; and now, as a spirit may regret the 
acts done in the mortal frame, I do, with such 
bitterness as an ethereal nature may feel, regret 
that [ gave you that potion which has made you 
what you are.” 

“ Potion? WhatIam? What ?—what?” 

“Do you not remember? I poisoned the 
wine.” 

oc Ah {? 

The whole of the scene in the supper-room, 
when he drank the drugged Tokay, came like a 
flood of light to the memory of the Regent. For 
the moment, he almost believed that he was his 
own spectre. 

‘‘Now you remember all!” said the Dark 
Woman. 

“ Wretch, yes! I do remember all, but you 
shall not longer persuade me that I am dead. 
Help! help! Guard, there! Guard! Hilloa! 
hilloa !” 

There was a gong in the Titian Gallery. It 
was there put as a curiosity from China; but 
the Regent's eyes fell upon it, and he rushed 
towards it. There was no means by which he 
could beat it, but he lifted it in his hands, and 
violently struck it against the back of a chair. 

The sound was dull, and he changed his mode 
of operation by banging the gong against the 
uplifted hand of a statue of the Venus of the 
Shell, which was in the gallery. 

That was probably the first time that a Grecian 
divinity had ever beaten a Chinese gong. 

The sounds echoed fast and furiously through 
the Palace,—and each one, too, seemed, as he 
heard it, to remove a weight of alarm from the 
heart of the Regent. 
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That gong brought him back to the world, and 
to all worldly things; and by the time some half- 
dozen of its alarming vibrations had filled the air 
of the gallery with a perfect uproar of sounds, the 
Regent was himself again. 

And the Dark Woman felt that she, too, was 
mortal. 

For a few seconds she stood bewildered by the 
volley of alarming sounds. 

Then she made but one rush, and reached that 
end of the gallery, where was the short flight of 
steps that led to the guard-room, where usually a 
sergeant’s party of the Yeomen was stationed. 

The echoes of the gong seemed to pursue her as 
she fled. 

‘But the Dark Woman felt that she was alive— 
of earth, earthy, still. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN TAKES REFUGE IN THE OLD 
HOUSE IN FRITH STREET. 


THE sounds of alarm still reverberated through 
St. James’s Palace; and never, perhaps, in the 
dead hour of the night had such echoes been 
evoked as upon that occasion by the gong which 
the Prince Regent had set in motion. 

All those who had sought repose from the 
excitements of the early part of the night, and 
who were looking forward to the morrow as a day 
which was to produce great events in the history 
of England, sprung up with disordered looks, and 
in the course of ten minutes the whole Palace was 
alive. 

But those ten minutes had been sufficient to 
carry the Dark Woman to freedom. 

So distinct and certain had been the impression 
of every one that looked upon her in the Palace 
that she was no more, that when she descended 
that little flight of stairs that led to the small 
guard-room where the Yeomen were on: duty, they, 
who had each, in turn, visited the little chamber, 
and seen her, as they thought, lying in death, 
fled now at the sight of her in dire dismay. 

Accompanied, too, as she appeared to be, by 
that hideous sound of a gong, she presented her- 
self to their startled eyes with all the effect of a 
dramatic spectre. 

The halberts were flung aside, and the ser- 
geant’s guard of Yeomen, too terrified to speak, 
or to place the slightest hindrance to her progress, 
allowed her to pass them unmolested. 

And now that the Dark Woman felt that she, 
too, was in life—now, too, that she felt the act 
she had committed that night in the Palace was 
one which could never be overlooked, since it was 
a direct attempt upon the life of the Regent—she 
knew that moments were precious to her, if she 
would save herself from a dreary incarceration 
which, surely, would be worse than death. 

The thought, perhaps, was not a bitter one 
that she had been deceived in regard to the 
potency of the drug concealed in the ring of the 
alchemist Astorath; but still the more she felt 
that life was before her, and that neither she 
nor the Regent had come to an end of that mortal 
career which was one of such great antagonism 
between them, she felt the necessity of escape. 
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She wanted to feel that she was in the open air 
again, for to breathe the atmosphere of St. James’s 
Palace now was as if she lingered in the shadow 
of a dungeon. 

She heard the alarm spreading from gallery to 
corridor—she heard the opening and shutting of 
doors—the sound of voices—the tramp of feet— 
the clash of arms. 

Each moment the sensation of her own danger 
grew terrible and oppressive. 

Then, with a gasp of satisfaction, she breathed 
the open air. The Ambassadors’ Court was before 
her, and she felt that she was free. Well ac- 
quainted as she was with the Palace in most of 
its internal intricacies, and certainly in all its 
most quiet and secret’ modes of entrance and 
exit, she had no difficulty in soon finding her 
way into the Park; and there, exhausted, but 
exultant-——-for she felt that she was free— the 
Dark Woman sunk down to rest on that very 
bench in the Grand Mall, close to which Brads 
had met his death. 

But what was she to do? 

What was to become of her now that she 
had opened a gulf between her and the Regent 
which never could be crossed? Could she for a 
moment palter with the fact that she had at- 
tempted his life? And what even would Allan 
Fearon, her son and his son, say to such an occur- 
rence? 

The Dark Woman wrung her hands and 
groaned in agony of spirit, as this reflection 
crossed her imagination. 

Then she asked herself if it would still be pos- 
sible to carry on an existence in London under 
the assumed name of the Countess d’Umbra in 
that mansion in Hanover Square; and along with 
that question she asked herself again what would 
be the object of such an existence, since all that 
she had pictured to herself as its results had now 
faded away. 

What had she to do with wealth and luxury? 
What to her were gorgeous equipages, and retinues 
of servants, and the false glitter of an assumed 
title? The dream of her existence had faded 
away, and she felt herself a wanderer in a world 
of cold and chill reality. 

She felt now, and for the first time she seemed 
to feel it without a doubt, that the Regent would 
never acknowledge the reality of his marriage 
with her, and the legitimacy of her son. 

How dark and drear wae the prospect before 
her ! 

‘“‘ What do I live for?” she cried. 
do I live for ?” } 

Even as she uttered the words, there seemed to 
come, welling out from the depths of her heart, a 
terrible answer. It was couched in the one word 
“ Revenge!” 

“Yes,” she cried, as she sprung to her feet, 
and looked upward at the black, drifting clouds 
which were careering over the night sky. ‘‘ Yes, I 
that have to live for yet! I can still seek revenge! 
I can still be to this man, who has blighted by 
his crimes my whole existence, a retribution and 
a fate! I may yet cross him in his dearest hopes ; 
and may be to him a shadowy Nemesis—bafiling 
his grasp, eluding his vengeance, and yet ever 
present to his imagination in a thousand terrors! 
Yes, I can seek revenge!” 

She was silent for a few moments, and then 
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she clasped her bands over her eyes, for they 
geemed to burn with some inward fire. 

‘They call me the Dark Woman,” she mut- 
tered; “and from the moment that the sense 
of wrong fell with iron grasp upon my heart, my 
life has been a crime and a mystery; but, dark 
as it has hitherto presented itself, it shall bear no 
comparison with the career which is to come. 
They may still call me the Dark Woman, and 
truly will I earn the title. Farewell now all 
compunction—all shrinking—all human feeling 
and shuddering sympathies. I will seek revenge ; 
and to him, and to all who oppose me, I will be 
a terror and a desolation.” 

There was a strange calmness about her tones 
and manner; and it was evident that this revul- 
sion of feeling which had taken place in her 
breast, was one that sunk deeply. 

From the time that she had discovered in the 
person of Allan Fearon her long lost son, the 
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tender human. feeling which had been for a time — 
quenched in her heart, had welled up again like 
a clear fountain unsealed in the desert. 

Her hopes—wild and extravagant as they 
were—that the Regent would acknowledge Allan 
a3 his legitimate son, had for a time restored her 
to the fraternity of mankind; but now that those 


| hopes were quenched for ever, the dark and evil 


spirit rose up again, and with the shadow of its 
pinions enveloped her soul. 

With a slow and stately step she took her way 
from the Park. She moved like a thing of fate; 
and, to have looked upon the expression of her 
face, one would have imagined that she felt a 
consciousness of the power of evil, such as some 
bad spirit might exult in as he trod the fair 
earth. 

‘“* Revenge!” she muttered. 
I can yet live for revenge !” 

The Dark Woman was not cognisant of those 


‘“‘ Yes, revenge! 
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events which had taken place in Hanover Square 
since last she had crossed its threshold. 

To be sure she was well aware of her liabilities 
of visits from the two housebreakers, Shucks and 
Brads (for of the death of the latter she knew 
nothing), but that was all; and in her new frame 
of mind, to sweep them from her path she felt 
would scarcely be an act of trouble or of diffi- 
culty; and certainly it would not be one about 
which she would hesitate for a moment. 

Little did she imagine that a few short hours 
had made so remarkable a change in the po- 


i elutched her hands convulsively. 


sition and prospects of the self-styled Countess | 


d Umbra. 

Little could she dream that one of those im- 
portant documents which had been wrung from 
her by the two housebreakers had reached the 
hands of the Court parasite, Sir Hinckton Moys; 
and completely in ignorance, likewise, was she of 
the fact that the whole of London had been 
alarmed by news of the supposed death of the 
Regent; and that along with that, authentic in- 
telligence had appeared to reach her own home in 
Hanover Square, that she, too, was no more. 

And so she sought that mansion, believing, at 
all events, it afforded her a temporary refuge, 
since the Earl of Iichester, whom she trusted, and 
Shucks and Brads, who sought to make profit by 
the secret, and her own son Allan, were the only 
depositories of the mystery of who she was. 

The faint grey light of early morn was stealing 
over the housetops of mighty London, when the 
Dark Woman made her way into Hanover Square. 
She was within a few paces of her own house, 
when a light active figure, agile as a fawn, darted 
from the iron railings of the square garden, and 
clasped its arms about her. 

‘* Oh, mistress! mistress! Is this possible? 
Do I, indeed, again see you in life? They said 
that you were dead; but, indeed—indeed I did 
not believe them. Something told me that you 
would still come home! Oh! how I have watched! 
What weary hours!—what long and weary 
hours! Bunt you are here at last, and all is well 
again !” 

‘‘ What means this, Carlos?” said the Dark 
Woman, in a cold and dreamy tone. ‘“ Whence 
all this emotion? Is it so entirely new a thing 
that I should be absent from my home for merely 
an hour,” 

** No—no; but they said that you were dead! 
And when that false and wicked man came to the 
house with the dreadful news that you had killed 
the Regent, and were yourself no more; and that 
he, in the name of the law, had authority to take 
possession of all things, I thought my heart would 
break !” ' 

The Dark Woman fairly staggered back a pace 
or two. 

“What is this you tell me?” she said. ‘ Speak 
—speak again. How came the calamitous, but 
false, intelligence to reach Hanover Square ?” 

“Oh, mistress, it was cried loudly through 
the streets. They said the Regent was murdered 
—murdered in his Palace; and then Sir Hiackton 
Moys ol 

“Ah! that fiend in human shape?” 

“Yes, madam. He came and said that it was 
you who had done the deed, and that he must take 
possession of the house, and that he well knew who 
and what you were; and but for that Jack Single- 
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ton, I know not what would have happened. But 
he sent him away, and then he went himself to 
fetch Mr. Allan Fearon, who came hera with 
distraction in his looks, and such despair !” 

* Stop—stop !’’ cried the Dark Woman, as she 
*Too much— 


toomuch! Why do you speak so fast? These 
tidings come in troops. Let me breathe a mo- 
ment.’” 


“Yes, mistress, yes! But I am so glad that I 
have met with you, because is 

“‘ Because what ?” 

“Yt might not be well for you to go into the 
house again.” 

“Go on--go on; you had some more to 
Say.” 

“Only that Mr. Fearon spoke distractedly, and 
gathered from me all I knew; and then he said 
that he would go to St. James’s Palace; and he 
looked so pale and so sad, that I was filled with 
pity to look at him.” 

The Dark Woman considered for a few mo- 
ments. 

“ Be it so,” she said; and she cast her eyes up 
towards the house as one might look at an object 
with the certainty that it was for the last time. 
“Beit so. Farewell! Come with me, Carlos.” 

‘Yes, madam; but % 

‘* But what? Do you, too, hesitate ?” 

‘“*No—no; but I was*going to ask you to let 
me put a question.” 

“What is it ?” 

‘Ts the Regent indeed no more ?” 

“The Regent lives, as I live.” 

“ Ah! how much lighter my heart feels. Now, 
madam, I will go with you anywhere, and be as 
ever your humble friend and servant.” 

“We have but one place to go to, Carlos, 
which has about it even the sound of safety. I 
have still the key of the astrologer’s house in Frith 
Street. We will go there.” 

“Yes, madam; most willingly.” 

-The morning was now making so much pro- 
gress that the Dark Woman feared to excite much 
more observation than she would wish, if she did 
not succeed in reaching Frith Street before the 
working population of London was on foot. It 
was quite a godsend to her to see a lumbering 
hackney coach turn into the square, and she sent 
the page to see if it. was unoccupied. 

No one was in the coach; but the coachman, 
with dogged obstinacy, refused the fare. 

“T’ve been out all night, and I shan’t go no- 
where—no, not for five shillings—if it was only a 
mile,” 

‘‘ Here is four times the sum you have named,” 
said the Dark Woman, stepping up; “and the 
distance is scarcely the mile, Take us quickly to 
Soho Square, and the money is yours.” 

‘Bless your ladyship; get in, tobesure. I’m 
sure I’d be happy to drive your ladyship about all 
day—for nothing—that is, I mean for a guinea a 
maile.” 

A very short time sufficed to set down the Dark 
Woman and the page at the corner of Frith Street 
A bright gleam of light was shining upon the 
trees in the square garden, but no one was about ; 
and in two minutes more the Dark Woman stood 
upon the threshold of that mysterious house, to 
which the reader has been more than once con- 
ducted in the course of this eventful history. 
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Amid the various disguises she had assumed, 
and the rapid alterations of fortune that had taken 
place since last she crossed the threshold of the 
astrologer’s house, the Dark Woman might well 
have lost or mislaid the key that would admit her 
to it, and probably she would have done so, had it 
not been in a place of much better security than 
as though she had taken it with her. 

There was a small cleft or opening between the 
stone of the steps and the brickwork in front of 
the house. It was not larger than sufficient to 
receive the key, and the opening was rendered 
secure from observation by a small plaster 
of London mud, which shut it completely up. 

But the Dark Woman knew the precise position 
of it, and pointed it out to the page, whose small 
nimble fingers very quicky got possession of the 
key. 

We are unobserved, I think,” said the Dark 
Woman, 

“Quite, madam; there is not a soul in the 
street, and the windows of the opposite houses are 
all closed.” 

‘Come, then, thou faithful heart—come with 
me into the ‘gloom of this house, which may well 
strike terror to thy young spirit.” 

“{ will feel no fear, madam, with you.” 

The Dark Woman opened the door. The 
passage within was dull and gloomy as the 
entrance to a vault. A cold earthy smell was 
about the air, and there was a scampering noise in 
the passage, which indicated that the rats from 
the cellars deep down below had begun to consider 
the deserted mansion as their own, 

The young girl who played so well the part of a 
page, shuddered, and clung to the dress of the 
Dark Woman. 

“Fear nothing, Carlos; fear nothing. We are 
the most powerful creatures in this place, and in 
time to come I will be feared as well here as far 
beyond this mansion.” 

The page did not speak, and the Dark Woman, 
having closed the outer door, crept slowly forward 
in the intense darkness towards the staircase. 

“Oh, madam,” said the page. ‘I wonder that 
you will live in such a place as this, Do you not 
think that far away from London-—from England, 
in some bright pretty spot, where all is peace and 
sunshine, you might Hs 

“ Hush!” cried the Dark Woman vehemently. 
‘‘ Speak not to me of peace and sunshine; the war 
of fierce passions is in my breast. It is with the 
storms of human fate that I shall have to do. 
Coine on—come on.” 

‘“‘ The place is cold and chill!” 

‘‘ We will soon have warmth. Do not tremble. 
Come on—come on.” 

They had reached the top of the staircase—that 
mysterious staircase up which so many persons 
had followed the starlike light which had led them 
to the jarge mystic chamber of Astorath; and the 
Dark Woman had her hand upon the handle of 
the door, when both she and the page were 
startled by a heavy knock upon the outer door of 
the house. 

It was a dull, determined blow with the 
knocker, as though some one had used all his 
force to make the sound reverberate throughout 
the house. 

The page clung closer to the Dark Woman. 

They neither of them spoke for a few seconds, 


, and then the knock was repeated with the same 


heavy vehemence as before. 

“Oh, madam!” whispered the page,—‘ who 
can it be? Some one has dogged us to the house, 
and we are lost!” 

“Tt is not possible!” said the Dark Woman. 
‘‘Tt is, most probably, some idle piece of mischief. 
I will go down and reconnoitre. Wait for me 
here; or pass into the mystic chamber.” 

The knock came a third time. 

The Dark Woman then glided down the stair- 
case; and her eyes being by this time much 
better accustomed to the gloom of the house, she 
made her way without difficulty to the street- 
door, and, removing a small sliding panel, which 
enabled her to look forth, she was near uttering a 
cry of surprise, for it was Shucks, the house- 
breaker, who was thus hammering at the door of 
that mysterious house in Frith Street. 


CHAPTER CXXYV. 


THE REGENT TAKES SIR HINCKTON MOYS FULLY 
INTO HIS CONFIDENCE AND MAKES HIM USEFUL. 


WE left the Prince of Wales beating a Chinese 
gong furiously in the Titian Gallery at James's 
Palace, 

His Highness seemed to be pleased by the 
noise he made, for the more he heard that the 
Palace echoed to the loud, sonorous sounds, the 
louder he struck the gong. 

It brought him fully back to the realities of 
life, and was so far most intensely gratifying, as 
it convinced him he was not his own ghost, which 
had been insinuated as a fact by the Dark 
Woman. 

And soon the Titian Gallery was crowded with 
all sorts of persons, in all sorts of costumes. 

The Regent was delighted. 

He lived, breathed, and was a prince again. 
He saw around him all the denesdants upon his 
state and power. There were all the obsequious 
ministers to his pleasures; and that dim, and, to 
him, ugly futures, upon the confines of which the 
Dark Woman had almost succeeded in persuading 
him he stood, vanished at once from his imagi- 
nation, 

But the Regent did not mean to let any one 
know how well pleased—how absolutely delighted 
he was. 

He assumed an air of hauteur—of indignation, 
almost. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” he cried. 
“‘Here I might have been assassinated, and ne 
one at hand to aid me.” 

“Qh, your Royal Highness,” cried twenty voices 
in chorus, ‘we thought your Royal Highness 
had been murdered !” 

The Regent smiled. 

‘“*T might have been,” 

“‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of York!” cried 
one of the gentleman ushers of the Palace at this 
moment. 

The crowd gave way; and the Duke of York, 
with looks of perplexity and concern upon his 
face, walked up the gallery. 

‘Why, George,” he said, ‘they told me some« 
thing serious had happened to you!” 
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“So it has.” 

“ What ?—oh, what?” 

‘“‘ A visit from my brother.” 

As he spoke, the Regent, who happened to be 
just then on bad terms with the Duke of York, 
turned abruptly on his heel, and opening the 
door that led to Annie’s apartments, he at once 
dived into them, and closed the door behind him 
with a loud noise. 

The Duke of York looked flushed and angry. 

*t What discreditable hoax is this?” he said. 
‘Who spread the report that the Regent was no 
more ?” 

No one spoke. 

‘And how is it that at such an hour as this 
every one is astir in St. James’s ?” 

A groom of the chambers approached, and 
bowed low. 

“Your Royal Highness, it was imagined that 
the Regent had been poisoned in some Tokay.” 

‘* Poisoned 2?” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness,—by a woman.” 

“ Ah! indeed!” 

“A woman, your Royal Highness, who, par- 
taking of the same draught herself, lies dead in 
the Palace.” 

“ What woman?—and where does she lie 
dead ?” 

“ She goes by the name of the Dark Woman, 
your Royal Highness, and she lies dead in yonder 
room at the end of the gallery.” 

““T will see for myself,” said the Duke of 
York. 

He walked towards the end of the gallery, and 
pushed open the door of the rcom in which the 
supposed dead body of the Dark Woman had been 
deposited. 

The apartment was empty. 

“T thought as much!” said the Duke. “I 
guessed as much! I don’t know what the motive 
of all this may be, but there is some design in it. 
Tell my brother that I shall be found at Vanburgh 
House.” 

“ The Regent, your Highness ?” 

‘No, no! I mean Clarence, when he arrives; 
for the courier who summoned me to London said 
that one had been sent to him likewise.” 

With anger in his eyes, the Duke of York left 
the Palace; but the Duke of Clarence did not 
arrive at all, inasmuch as he met with a little 
adventure which delayed him until he heard that 
the alarm was a false one. 

That little adventure we shall relate in its 
proper place; and in the meantime we follow the 
Regent into the apartments of Annie, Countess de 
Blonde. 

The Regext had never felt better in all his 
life. 

The opiate that the Dark Woman had mis- 
taken for a deadly poison, must have been most 
excellently and skilfully compounded by Astorath 
the alchemist, to do its work and leave no ill be- 
hind it. . 

But so it was. ‘That medicament had the power 
to steep the senses in oblivion for some hours; 
and so f@ still the heart’s action and the functions 
of life, that it looked like death itself. 

But when gone—when the effect had passed 
away, the machinery of existence beat to as 
healthful a tuue as before; and, perhaps, more so, 
from the rest it had obtained. 
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So the Regent felt calm and pleased when he 
made his way into Annie’s apartments. 

Now Annie had certainly been awakened by the 
beating of the gong in the Titian Gallery; but it 
was a confused kind of awaking; and so strongly 
was she impressed with the idea that the dead 
body of the Regent still lay upon the bed in that 
chamber where, by his side, she had sunk to 
sleep, that she made no effort, when the sound of 
the gong awakened her, to ascertain if he were 
there still, or not. 

The lamp in the room was upon the point of 
expiring, and sent up only now and then an un- 
certain and flickering light, which was quite as 
confusing as absolute darkness. 

Annie, therefore, did not attempt to cast more 
than a timid glance to the bed, where so assured 
was she, in her own mind, of the presence of the 
dead body of the Regent, that the slightly dis- 
ordered bed-clothes shaped themselves to her 
mind’s eye into his form. 

Annie then ran from the bed-chamber into 
the adjoining room, and there she paused to 
listen. 

What could be the meaning of all the sounds 
of alarm she heard in the Palace ? 

“Ts it fire?” she said, to herself. 

No, no! It could not be fire, for that word 
of fear would surely have been heard mingling 
with all other sounds, and, indeed, rising above 
them. 

Annie remembered that there had been a fire 
close to her humble home in Martlett’s Court, 
and that the cry of ‘Fire! Fire!” had made 
itself prominent above all the disturbance that 
ensued. 

Annie then touched a bell—that bell which, 
at a touch, was wont to summon obsequious 
attendants to wait upon her lightest wish. 

No one replied to it now. 

Annie was alone in those apartments, with the 
sole exception of the old woman who had fallen 
into a swoon on sight of what she thought was 
the ghost of the Regent. 

And Annie had got so far before she suddenly 
remembered that she had had what appeared to 
her—when it flashed across her mind—to be a 
fearful dream. 

She clasped her hands over her eyes a3 a gush 
of memory came to her aid. 

‘“‘ What does all this mean?” she said. ‘‘ What 
is this that half baffles recollection, and yet 


‘seems to grow each moment, with a something I 


ought to remember? Ah, yes! I recollect now. 
I thought that the Regent rose from the bed and 
spoke to me, and then something seemed to plunge 
my senses into forgetfulness.” 

Annie had in truth fainted, and the faint had in 
time subsided into a sleep. 

She rang the bell again. 

Again it remained unanswered, and a fesling of 
the most intense surprise took possession of her ; 
for she could not imagine what had really hap- 
pened—namely, that her obsequious attendants 
had all fled when they thought her protector, the 
Regent, was no more. 

But Annie was not doomed to remain many 
minutes longer in such a state of doubt and 
anxiety. 

She heard a door open and then close rather 
violently; then there came a hasty foote+sp. 
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Annie uttered a cry of joy—she knew well that 
footstep, for she had listened to it often. 

It was the step of the Regent. 

“Not dead! Oh heaven, no! He is not dead!” 
said Annie, as she flew forward, and in another 
moment was lying on the Regent’s breast. 

“Ts this possible?” said the Regent. ‘Can 
these tears, these sobs, be genuine? Is there one 
who loves me really ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes!” sobbed Annie. “I thought 
you were dead; but now that you are alive, I—I 
——See what a wretch you are, George !” 

‘A wretch ?” . 

‘‘ Yes, to be sure. Did you not say you won- 
dered if my tears were genuine ?” 

‘‘ Well, well; I see they are.” 

“No, they are not. I—no—no—they are all 
false—shams. Don’t you see, George, I am laugh- 
ing, not crying? Oh no, no! not crying; not 
cry—crycrying !” 

Annie burst into a flood of fresh tears, and 
sobbed like a child upon the breast of the Re- 
gent. 

He was touched. 

‘My dear Annie, I had no idea—indeed I had 
not—I had no notion in the world that you had 
such an affection for me. I am alive enough, as 
you see, although I suppose I have passed 
through some great danger; but it is well worth 
while.” 

“Worth while, George?” 

“Yes, Annie; because it has taught me that 
there is one true heart upon which I can rely.” 

“Ah! you think so now?” 

‘On my soul, I do so.” 

Annie looked up into his face. There was a 
sweet smile, shining like sunlight through her 
tears. 

“T will not jest with you,” she said gently. 
‘“‘T will not gainsay the real feelings of my heart 
now. I do love you; and when I thought you 
had gone from me, I felt very, very desolate 
indeed !” 

* Annie, I will never doubt you.” 

“Did you ever doubt me?” 

The Regent slightly flushed. 

“No, no! That is, [ can only truly say that 
other people have tried to make me do so.” 

‘‘ Never mind.” 

*¢ You don’t mind ?” 

‘Not a bit now. I am too happy to mind. 
But you must not presume too much, do you 
kuow, George, upon knowing that I love you.” 

‘¢ What do you mean by that?” 

“Only that I mean to have my own way just 
as much as ever, and to be as wilful, and as 
troublesome, and as capricious as I was before.” 

“Ts that all?” 

‘Yes; and enough, too, is it not?” 

“t My dear Annie, you shall be as wilful as you 
like, only just answer me one question.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Did you ever—that is to say, were you 
ever M 

“Goon. What now?” 

“Ts it true that Allan Fearon was ever your 
lover ?” 

“‘ Allan—my sister’s husband? Never! Iam 
not good enough—as I said once before—for Allan ; 
but I am for the Prince Regent.” 

Annie was hurt that the Regent should revert 
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again to that subject; and he saw that she was. 
His heart and conscience smote him for any sus- 
picions of one who had shown such genuine sorrow 
for his supposed death, and joy at his recovery. 

“Annie,” he said, “I will make to you a 
voluntary promise that never again will I revert 
to such a matter, or trouble you with suspicions.” 

“Very well,” said Annie, as she dashed from 
her large eye-lashes the drops that were still con- 
gregating there,—‘‘ very well, then, we will not. 
be unhappy! It is getting morsing, George, and 
I shall soon want some breakfast.” 

** And I.” 

The Regent and Annie found that in those 
deserted rooms they were not likely to get any- 
thing, and the Prince himself went out into the 
Titian Gallery, at about seven o'clock, and called 
to one of the Yeomen of the Guard, who was on 
duty, ‘Send Willes to me.” 

“Yes, your Highness.” 

The Prince and Annie waited and waited in 
vain. No Willes made his appearance. 

The fact was, that as soon as Willes found that 
the Regent was no more, as he and every.one 
else in the Palace thought, he made his way to 
the dressing-room of the Prince, and at once 
loading himself with all the vaiuables he knew so 
well where to lay his hands upon, he had left the 
Palace, under the full impression that his occu- 
pation was gone, 

And so, indeed, it would have been, if the death 
of the Regent had been a reality. 

So the Prince found himself on that morning 
without a valet; and Annie, the Countess de 
Blonde, found herself without a waiting-maid. 

“Come,” said the Regent, “we must go and 
hunt for some attendance the best way we 
can.” 

They had not to proceed far, for the servants 
of the royal building were soon astir. The Regent, 
however, conducted Annie to the apartments which 
he usually lived in at Carlton House, and, for the 
first iime, Annie sat down to a meal beneath the 
roof of that mansion. 

The Princess Charlotte still occupied the wing 
that had been devoted to her; but she bad retired 
to rest again, after being just told that her father 
was dead, and then, some few hours afterwards, 
that he was alive. 

She had made no attempt, however, to see him 
on either of those two interesting occasions. 

Now, the news of the resuscitation of the Re- 
gent came so quickly upon that of his death, that 
it reached Willes, in a lodging he had for himself, 
in Bury Street, St. James’s, about eight o’clock in 
the morning, 

Willes’s position was perplexing. 

He had absconded from the Palace, carrying 
with him the more valuable portion of the Re- 
gent’s dressing apparatus. 

What could he now do? He felt that he had 
been a great deal too precipitate: get back he 
must, if possible. 

But how ?—that was the question. 

It would not exactly do coolly to walk back, 
saying, ‘‘I thought your Royal Highness was 
dead, and so plundered your dressing-table, and 
ran off; but since I find you are alive, here I am 
again, just as before.” 

That would have been too cool a transaction, 
even for the valet. 
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But Willes had a tolerably fertile and imagi- 
native brain, and he soon thought of a plan. 

He had still with him his private key, which 
would admit him to the gardens of Carlton House, 
so he at once hurried there, and opening a little 
door in the wall, he let himself in without observa- 
tion. 

Willes then flung himself on the ground, and 
rolled twice over in the mud, for there had been a 
slight rain early in the morning, and mud was to 
be had. He then lay flat upon his face, presenting 
a most deplorable spectacle, and waited in anxious 
expectation that some of the servants of Carlton 
House would pass that way. 

The valet had not long to wait. 

One of the gardeners soon espied him, and raised 
an alarm, 

Wiilles uttered the most hideous groans as he 
was lifted from the ground, and any one would 
have thought every bone in his body was broken. 

He was removed carefully into the house, and 
it was just as the Regent had finished breakfasting, 
at an unusually early hour for him, with the 
Countess de Blonde, that one of the attendants 
intimated most respectfully that he had something 
to say to his Royal Highness. 

‘Well, Jennings,” said the Prince, “what is 
it? Youcan speak. What is it?” 

‘‘Your Royal Highness, I have to say that 
Mr. Willes has been found very badly hurt in the 
garden.” 

“ Willes—my man?” 

“Yes, your Highness.” 

*“Ah! then that accounts for his absence,” 

This was just the remark that Willes wanted 
the Regent to make, and if he had put the words 
into the mouth of the Prince himself, they would 
have been about the same. 

‘‘ Ts he badly hurt ?” said Annie. 

“Very badly, we all think, my lady, for he 
groans and moans dreadfully.” 

“* Where is he?” said the Regent. 

‘He is in the rooms of the lodge porter, your 
Highness.” 

‘J will go and see him.” 

‘So will I,” said Annie. ‘' Who knows but he 
may have something to tell?” 

‘He is sure to have something to. tell,” said 
the Regent, ‘“‘and it may throw alight upon the 
events of the night,” 

The Regent was full of curiosity to know what 
had befatlen Willes, for he made no donbt that 
it had some connexion with what had befallen 
him. 

Above all things, too, he was most anxious to 
know if Willes had encountered the Dark Woman 
after that brief interview that he, the Prince, had 
himself with her in the Titian Gallery. 

So the Regent, with Annie on his arm, con- 
descended to pay a visit to the valet. 

‘ Willes was in an arm-chair, and moving his 
head from side to side, as though in great pain, 
but the moment he saw the Regent, he made an 
effort to throw himself at his feet, as he exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh! I am repaid for all—I am repaid for all, 
now that 1 see your Royal Highness alive and 
well,” 

‘‘ Don’t stir! Don’t stir!” said the Prince. 
‘‘ What bas happened to you?” 

“T will tell your Royal Highness—alone.” 

The Prince waved his hand, and all left the 
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room but himself and Annie, who still hung upon 
his arm. 

‘‘ Now speak, Willes.” 

“‘T will, your Royal Highness; but I cannot 
think of sitting down in your Royal Highness’s 
presence—I will endeavour to stand, by holding 
the back of the chair.” 

“ No, no,” said the Prince, ‘‘never mind that; 
we will waive etiquette for once. Sit still, as you 
are badly hurt, and tell me all.” 

“Your Royal Highness is too good. WhenI 
was informed that something had happened to 
your Royal Highness, I flew to your dressing- 
room for the purpose of fetching a bottle of 
Hungary water, and the moment I got into the 
room, I saw two men standing by the toilet table. 
One had « bag in his hand which he was holding 
open, while the other was deliberately putting into 
it your Royal Highness’s silver and gold dressing 
implements.” 

“The deuce!” said the Regent. 

“T flew at them, but they turned, and both 
assailed me. I cried for help, but no one came to 
my assistance; and they ran into the bath-room, 
and from there on to some leaden roofs, and 
finally got down by the small conservatory of 
Carlton House gardens.” 

“ And you ?” 

“I followed them; but when in the garden, 
they both turned upon me savagely, and attacked 
me, and I fel! senseless beneath their blows.” 

“Poor Willes!” 

“Ah! your Royal Highness, one kind expres- 
sion of sympathy from your lips compensates me 
for all. I feel wonderfully better even as it is.” 

“Tell me, though, did you see nothing of the 
Dark Woman ?” 

“ Nothing, your Highness.” 

“‘ Well, I was in hope you had some news of her 
to tell, but since you have not, why it cannot be 
helped. Keep yourself quiet, Willes—-keep your- 
self quict, and I will not forget you.” 

“Ah!” said Willes to himself, when he was 
once more alone; “I have managed that tolerably 
well, I fancy.” 
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CHAPTER CXXVI. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK MEETS A HIGH PERSON-= 
AGE ON THE WESTERN ROAD. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK reined up his steed on 
Ealing Common. It was long since he had felt 
himself so thoroughly upon the road as. now, 
when, fully equipped, he went to seek his fortune 
in the dim and dusky air of that night upon the old 
common, which had been the scene of so many 
exploits of those who had earned their reputation 
as knights of the road. 

A profound stillness reigned about the tolerably 
wide expanse around him—an expanse much 
wider then than at the present day, since houses 
and gardens have gradually encroached upon the 
limits of the heath, and curtailed it of much of 
its fair proportions. 

Jack Singleton looked to the priming of his 
pistols; for—although to take life was not one of 
his objects, yet, if hard-pressed, a bullet—although 
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he might purposely send it wide of doing any 
mischief—became an useful and startling ar- 
gument. 

His horse pawed the ground with impatience, 
for the gallop the creature had had the short dis- 
tance from London, had served but to warm its 
blood and make it more ripe and ready for action. 

‘Peace! Peace!” said Jack, as he patted tle 
horse’s neck. ‘Who knows but we may have a 
good ride to-night for liberty, and perhaps for 
life? How profoundly still the heath is!” 

Indeed the stillness was of that character, that 
one would have supposed that nothing possessing 
human life could have been found for many a 
mile around Jack Singleton and his horse. It 
was one of those accidental lulls both in the air 
and on the earth when all noises, as if by common 
consent, seem hushed, and a profound repose rests 
upon the face of nature. 

“Ah!” said Jack, as he looked around hin, 
——and he spoke in a whisper—for the influence of 
that intense quietude was upon him; “ we shall 
have a breeze in answer to this more than natural 
stillness before long.” 

Even as Jack spoke there came a sighing sound 
Over Some tree-tops in the distance, and then a 
few light drops of rain fell upon him. 

It was at that instant that the hard galloping 
of a horse, which seemed—from some of the cross- 
roads of the surrcunding country—to have just 
emerged from the heath, came upon his ears, 

“So ho!” said Jack, “‘ we're not quite alone in 


.the world, it seems!” 


There was a clump of bushes—within their 
centre, a: thick, stunted-looking thorn-tree—close 
to where Jack had been standing ; and now he 
walked his horse to the shadowy side of this little 
cover, and waited the approach of. the horseman 
on the heath. 

The sound of the horse's feet had at first pro- 
claimed that it was proceeding at a brisk gallop; 
for Sixteen-stringed Jack was somewhat surprised 
to find that as the horseman, whoever he might 
be, neared that little clump of bushes, his speed 
sensibly decreased. 

Then, in a half military fashion—upon reaching 
the precise spot which Sixteen-stringed Jack 
himself had so recently occupied—the horseman 
wheeled abruptly and took up his station, iike a 
sentinel, on the common. 

Jack had scarcely time to make a remark to 
himself upon the oddity of this manceuvre, when 
his attention was directed to the unmistakable 
sounds of another horse galloping upon the com- 
mon; and in a few seconds, to Jack’s still further 
surprise, this second horseman halted opposite the 
first, after exchanging a word of salutation with 
him, 

It was well for Sixteen-stringed Jack that the 
thick stunted thorn-tree grew low down to the 
ground, or he must inevitably have been seen by 
one or other, if not both, of these men. Not that 
Jack really feared a couple of men, even in a 
close encounter; but all his curiosity was excited 
by their extraordinary presence at such a spot, 
and the determined manner in which they took 
up a post on each side of the narrow roadway 
across the heath. 

Jack was about six or seven yards distant from 
them, and he stooped low in the saddle, as well 
to keep his head out of observation, as to listen to 


what they were saying to each other in low, 
earnest tones. 

“To-night or never,” said one, in a slightly 
foreign accent, “ we shall have one of them.” 

“Yes; our friend of the Order of Jesus has 
given us most timely intelligence,” replied the 
other. ‘And it is well that we have couriers and 
King’s messengers who belong to our fraternity.” 

“Blessed be that fraternity!” exclaimed the 
other, in somewhat louder accents,—‘“‘ and blessed 
be the great Emperor, who has promised us re- 
instatement in France, with all its ancient dignities 
and properties, when once again he sits upon the 
throne he has carved into existence with his 
word.” 

There was a strange exultation about the tone 
and manner of these men that made Sixteen- 
stringed Jack suspect, for a moment or two, that 
he was listening to a couple of maniacs; but they 
seon convinced him that if they were indeed mad, 
there was a method in their madness which made 
it deeply interesting. 

“Nothing can be better,” said one of them, 
“than this plan of confusing and perplexing Eng- 
land by securing, one by one, as the hostages for 
the safety of the Emperor, the royal princes, 
The old, mad King, at Windsor, cannot live 
long; and if the succession is so disturbed in this 
country by the princes of the blood being in 
secret somewhere, the Parliament and the nobles 
will be only too glad to ransom them with the 
reinstatement of Napoleon on the throne of 
France.” M 

‘It is true! it is true!” said the other. ‘“ There 
are wild and solitary fastnesses about the Pyrenees 
where they can be held in safety; and, one by 
one, I would have these princes of the Royal House 
of England disappear like shadows, and no one 
shall know their whereabouts.” 

““You speak well, my friend and coadjutor,” 
said the other. ‘'And to-night, as we have intel- 
ligence from our friend of the holy order that the 
Duke of Clarence is sent for in hot haste from 
Windsor, we can secure him at this point as he 
passes, for he will, in all human probability, be 
without an escort, and without attendants.” 

‘“‘Tt shall be done!—it shall be done!” 

“The saints will aid us.” 

Jack Singleton drew a long breath. He now 
perfectly understood what these men were about. 
Their hearts and minds were by far too fall of 
their enterprise to permit them to keep silence 
concerning it; and it was evident, from the man- 
ner in which they spoke about it to each other, 
that it was an intense relief to their overwrought 
feelings to do so. 

Jack felt certain, from the fidgetty movement 
of the horses, that these men were holding their 
bridles nervously ; but whether to charge upon 
them at once, or wait the issue of what should 
take place, the highwayman was in doubt. 

Not long, however, was Jack left to make up 
his mind what course to pursue, for both the 
horsemen suddenly uttered exclamations at the 
same moment that Jack himself heard the rapid 
grinding of carriage-wheels upon the common, 

Some vehicle was evidently approaching; and 
Jack's practised ear let him know that the horses 
comprised only a pair, and that although they 
made good speed, they were suffering from fatigue 
and weariness. 
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The soil of the common was rather loose, and 
the wheels of the carriage grated deeply into it, 
so that the speed of the carriage sensibly dimi- 
nished as the tired horses toiled and struggled 
through it. 

“Now!” said one of the mounted men, in a 
tone that sounded half-frantic to Sixteen-stringed 
Jack. 
~ “Yes, now!” said the other. 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen,” muttered Jack to himself, 
as he loosened his pistols in the holsters,—“ now, 
if it must be so; and since you seem inclined for a 
little fray, I do not see a bit why I should not 
take part in it.” 

Jack heard the ringing sound of a couple of 
swords drawn from their scabbards, and he felt 
certain, although he could not see the weapons, 
that these men were armed. 

Jack then flung the bridle upon his horse’s 
neck, and drawing his holster pistols, was about 
to dash forward, when he heard one of the men 
say, ‘Beware, oh, comrade, beware, and inflict 
upon this English duke not the slightest injury. 
Look on him as you would a precious jewel, 
without a flaw, which is to be exchanged in full 
value for the dethroned Emperor of France.” 

“YT will guard him with my life,” said the 
other; ‘‘and should he even kill one of us, the 
other will take him prisoner, and seek not to 
revenge the death.” 

“That is agreed—-that is agreed. The French 
sloop, by Southend, will be waiting for us.” 

‘‘ Hush, oh, my friend, he comes, he comes!” 

“So, so!” said Jack, as he slowly returned his 
pistols to the holster,—“‘ if that’s the game, I fancy 
I should like to see alittle more of it. Preven- 
tion is better than cure in most cases; but if this 
should be really the Duke of Clarence who is 
coming to town, I nay have a better chance of 
serving him after these men have carried their 
enterprise a little farther, since they mean him no 
personal harm; and if I now attack them, a stray 
shot might lay me low, and then he would be at 
their mercy. I will wait—I will wait.” 

Jack had not long to wait. 

The carriage came toiling along. The express 
from St. James’s had reached the Duke of Clarence 
at Windsor, and he had started at once, alone, in 
one of the Royal carriages, with only a pair of 
horses and a postilion. 

A fresh pair of horses had been obtained at 
Richmond, but still it was a hard trot from there 
to London, especially as the postilion kept up the 
pace, and it was no wonder that the horses 
flagged a little on the loose soil of Ealing Com- 
mon. 

The carriage reached the spot of action, and 
both the hersemen cried out ‘‘ Halt!” in such 
startling tc 3, that the postilion was sure to draw 
his rein tigat, from a natural impulse, on hearing 
the word. 

The man’s impression was that he was acci- 
dentally driving over some one; and he guided 
his horses with a sudden lurch to the side of the 
road. 

This placed the carriage completely at the 
mercy of its two assailants. 

One of the men rushed to the horses’ heads, and 
held them firmly. 

The other made his horse give two vaults or 
springs, which brought him to the door of the 
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carriage at the precise moment that a gentleman 
who was within, let down the window and looked 
out. 

‘What is this? what is this?” cried the gen- 
tleman. 

“ Have I the honour,” said the horseman, “ of 
speaking to his Highness the Duke of Clarence ?” 

“ Certainly — certainly! Are you another 
courier? What else has happened ?” 

“That I’m not able to inform your Highness ; 
but you are my prisoner.” 

(MiGae NY 

‘Yes, for life or death.” 

It was almost after the manner of a salute that 
the horseman brought his sword down, until its 
point rested upon the glass window of the coach. 

“Drive on!” cried the Duke of Clarence in 
a loud voice, as he flung himself back in the 
vehicle. 

The sword glittered for an instant before his 
face, and the postilion, who was a bold and fear- 
less man, laid his knotted whip sharply on the 
hauuches of the horses. 

They reared and plunged, seeming almost to 
lift the stranger’s horse along with them. 

All this was the work of a few moments; then 
there was an exclamation in the French language ; 
and just as Sixteen-stringed Jack dashed his heels 
back upon his horse’s flanks, with a view of 
rushing forward to the rescue, there came the 
sharp report of a pistol-shot. 

A fearful cry awakened the echoes of the old 
common, and in another moment the carriage 
dashed forward at a furious pace. 

But Jack had given his horse the impulse, and 
at a single bound itt was in the road. 

‘On! on!” he cried, as he patied its mane. 
“ Forward! to the rescue!” 

But, to the surprise and astonishment of Jack, 
the horse reared, and, for a few moments, abso- 
lutely fought the air with its fore-feet, while it 
rested almost upon its haunches. 

It was in vain that Jack used both spur and 
rein, and, with words of encouragement, urged 
the animal to proceed. A sudden panic seemed 
to have seized upon the creature, and when it did 
bring its fore-feet down to the ground again, it 
retreated backwards, snorting and pawing up the 
earth, tiil it fell about itself and Jack like rain. 

The carriage was tearing along the common, 
and dimly the highwayman could just see that 
one of the mounted men was still by its side, and 
the other at the head of the horse. 

Then Jack cast his eyes to the ground at his 
feet, and he saw at cnee the reason of the dis- 
turbed condition of his horse, and its reluctance 
to proceed. 

The dead body of the postilion, who had been 
shot, lay upon its back right across the roadway— 
a ghastly spectacle enough in the dim night-light 
of that dreary common. ; 

Jack knew in a moment that a horse having 
once taken fright at such an object, would suffer 
itself to be goaded to death rather than leap over 
it, or repass it; he did, therefore, what he would 
have done some few mements before, had he been 
at all aware of the true cause of the restiveness of 
his usually docile and obedient steed. ; 

Jack turned at once in a contrary direction, 
and galloped towards the country. 

The horse went willingly and freely. 
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Gradually, then, Jack bent upon the off-rein, 
and left the road for the green turf of the common. 
He made a wide circuit; but the horse, as if to 
make up for the loss of time that this occasioned, 
dashed along now at a tremendous pace. 

The spot on which lay the dead body of the 
postilion was passed at some two or three hun- 
dred yards to the right, and Sixteen-stringed 
Jack leaped the horse over some low bushes, 
which brought him safely into the road again. 

He had lost five minutes—certainly, not more; 
but he felt confident that the carriage-horses, 
tired as they were, could not make more than 
above half the speed at which he was proceeding. 
It was a race, and he was not unmindful of the 
nautical phrase, ‘That a stern chase is a long 
chase;” but, bending low upon the neck of his 
horse, and urging it forward by spur, voice, and 
hand, he tore along, as if upon the wings of the 
wind. 

No, 60.—Dark Woman. 
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The carriage was not above a hundred yards 
ahead. It had not cleared the common, although 
it was rapidly nearing its confines. In the clatter, 
of their own horses’ feet and the grating rush o 
the carriage-wheels, neither of the men who had 
attacked the Duke of Clarence, to make him 
prisoner, seemed to be at all aware of t 
of Sixteen-stringed Jack. : 

But now, a3 the highwayman neared the car- 
riage, a new phenomenon presented itself. 

To all appearance, the horseman who had 
hitherto kept up his position close to the door of 
the carriage suddenly swerved to the right, and 
galloped over the common. 

Jack could not understand the meaning of this 
manceuvre, but a little later it was fully explained 
to him. He did not relax his speed, however, 
for a moment; and he was within some two dozen 
paces of the vehicle before the mounted man who 
galloped abreast of the carriage-horses, and by 
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‘gome means seemed to guide them, became aware 
that there was a stranger upon the road. 

| Then this man halted. Abruptly, and with 
great apparent strength, bringing the post-horses 
to a stand-still, Jack heard the same exclamation, 
in French, which had preceded the pistol-shot so 
fatal to the poor postilion. 

Bang! came a similar sound, and Jack felt 
his hat fly off his head as if it had been snatched 
from him by some invisible agency. 

“ That'll do!” eried Jack; ‘turn and turn 
about is fair play.” 

There was another sharp report, and that was 
from one of Singleton’s holster pistols. There 
was another exclamation in French, but it was of 
@ very different character from those Jack had 
already heard twice, and he saw the horseman 
fling up his arms, and then fall backward on his 
saddle, sliding over the side of the horse heavily 
to the ground. 

* T think that'll do!” said Jack, as he quietly 
trotted up to the door of the carriage. 

The moment, however, that the highwayman 
reached the open window of the vehicle, his horse 
uttered a sharp cry of pain, as though-it had been 
stung or wounded; and then Jack saw that a 
long, bright sword-blade was dashed in and out 
from the carriage window, like the tongue of a 
serpent; and then Jack understood how one of the 
horsemen had appeared to gallop away: the fact 
being that he had got inside the carriage; and 
having succeeded, as he thought, in the important 
enterprise, had made light of letting his horse go 
at liberty. 

The royal carriage was now at a standstill, and 
Jack called out, in a loud voice, * I don’t like to 
fire, for fear of killing your Royal Highness; but 
if you can seeure that rascal’s sword-arm, I'll 
have him out in a moment!” 

The door of the carriage was thrown violently 
open, and, as if propelled from a mortar, out flew 
the Frenchman with the sword, rolling over 
several times on the loose sandy soil of the 
common, 
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u) CHAPTER CXXVII. 
JACK SINGLETON MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE WHO 
PROMISES TO BE USEFUL. 


THE state of affairs within the carriage of the 
Duke of Clarence, previous to the highwayman’s 
arrival, may be summed up in a very few words. 

The Duke had no means whatever, in the midst 
of the sudden attack that had been made upon 
him, of knowing the number or the force of his 
enemies. 

When the postilion was shot, and when a man 
with a drawn sword in his hand opened the door 
of the vehicle and leaped, without the least cere- 
mony, into it, for all he, the Duke, could say, 
he might be surrounded by a determined gang of 
desperadoes. 

Resistance, then, would have been a Quixotic 
kind of madness which might only produce some 
catastrophe that, by a little patience, would pro- 
bably be avoided. 

The Duke, too, was quite unarmed. 

The exigency, and the message that had been 
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brought him from St. James's, had not permitted 
him to think of aaything but the quickest way of 
getting to London. 

And now be found himself to all appearance 
stopped on the way by those who, if they did not 
seek his life, would detain him an indefinite 
period, for the purpose of making a profit of his 
capture. . 

‘Your Royal Highness,” said the man with the 
sword, ‘‘ will have nothing to fear, if you are pru- 
dent.” 

“Tf I had been more prudent,” said the Duke, 
*‘T should not now be placed in such awkward 
circumstances.” 

“That may be right; but we are determined 
men.” 

“What is your object ?” 

“To arrest a Royal Duke of the House of 
Hanover.” 

‘You want to rob me, say rather. There is my 
purse, and the sooner you relieve me of your com- 
pany, the better,” 

“Your Highness mistakes; I am a gentleman.” 

“You a gentleman, and stop people on the 
highway ?” 

“Tam no plunderer. Your Highness can put 
up your purse. Our purposes are political.” 

“Oh!” said the Duke; “in that case I have 
fallen into the hands of some maniac.” 

The Duke had a strong idea then that he would 
like to fali upon this man with the sword at 
once, and wrest it from him, and leap out of the 
carriage, and take his chance of what might ensue. 

It is possible enough that he might have done 
so, had not the fortunate arrival of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack altered the whole postrre of affairs. 

Then came the pistol shot, by which Jack had 
replied to the bullet which winged its way with 
such deadly intent towards his head, and then the 
Duke heard Jack’s advice to hold the sword-arm 
of the man who was plunging the long keen rapier 
through the coach window. 

The Duke improved upon the advice, for he put 
up his foot, and catching the Frenchman in the 
middle of the back, he shot him out of the carriage 
with a speed which produced the extraordinary 
rolling over and over on the loose sandy road, 
we have before mentioned. 

Jack hastily dismounted, keeping, however, 
the bridle of his horse over his arm, and made 
several attempts to lay hold of the Frenchman, 
and make him a prisoner; bnt he could not do so 
in consequence of the extraordinary manner in 
which he dashed about upon the ground. 

He accompanied that dashing about likewise 
with a series of such discordant yells that the 
horses of the carriage, as well as that of Sixteer- 
stringed Jack, began to show uneasiness. 

All at once then, after a frantic kind of 'eap 
from the ground, the Frenchman lay upon his 
face profoundly still. 

Jack then saw what was the matter. 

When he was so unceremoniously ejected from 
the coach by the Duke of Clarence, he had that 
long bright rapier in his hand, with which he had 
slightly wounded Jack’s horse; and as he fell, he 
had the ill-luck to double his hand and arm in 
some way under him, so that the long keen blade 
ran right through his body. 

It was in consequence of that terrible wound 
that the Frenchman had behaved so eccentrically 
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upon the heath, and now he lay in the brief agonies ‘And what became of the horses ?” 
“ They fled across the common.” 
There was a slight, narrow, rugged break in the “T cannot make it out altogether. What do 


dark clouds overhead, and the young moon looked 
down upon that strange scene on Ealing Common. 

The faint silvery radiance fell upon the carriage 
of the Duke of Clarence, upon Jack Singleton and 
his horse, and upon the upturned face of the 
dying Frenehman. 

The Duke had by this time sprung out of the 
vehicle, and he looked rather irresolutely at 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, as though he hardly knew 
whether to consider him as a part of the plot— 
against probably his life as well as his liberty—or 
not. . 

‘He is dead, I think,” said Jack, alluding to 
the Frenchman, who had so oddly fallen upon his 
own sword, the blade of which could be seen ina 
diagonal fashion protruding from his breast. 

The dying man at this moment made a last 
convulsive effort to rise, and in that effort he 
drew his last breath. 


The cold moonbeams fell upon the face of the . 


corpse, the dead expression of which could not be 
mistaken. 

Then Jack touched his hat, as he said, “I am 
rejoiced that I have been able to do your Royal 
Highness a service,” 

“Then they are all gone?” 

‘There were but two of them, your Highness, 
and I fancy that they both now lie dead on the 
common,” 

‘« This is, indeed, a pretty piece of business, to 
happen within five miles of London,” said the 
Duke. 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

“And who are you, my friend? By the by, I 
ougbt to, and do, thank you very much.” 

“‘T am a stranger.” 

“ Yes; but you havea name! You are some- 
body! Are you in the King's service?’ 

‘No, your Highness; but it has given me 
much pleasure this night to be in that of the 
Duke of Clarence.” 

“By Jove! that is well said; and I won't 
forget it. Is the postilion killed ?” 

“ Yes, your Highness.” 

“Poor fellow !—poor fellow ! 
I to get to London?” 

“if your Highness will permit me, I think I 
shall be able to direct the coach-horses until we 
reach gore inn.” 

‘* Well, well, if you can 
not, perhaps, to permit a gentleman——— 

“J will do it with pleasure for your Royal 
Highness, There is an inn close at hand—I fancy, 
we cannot be above half a mile from it—called 
‘The Old Hats.’” 

“ Ah, yes, I know it!” 

“There will be no difficulty in getting there a 
postilion to drive the carriage to London.” 

“Vary welll very well! Let us proceed there. 
1 will walk the distance. Don’t say a word about 
it. I will walk it, if you can lead the horses,” 

‘With ease, your Highness.” 

“ And the common must be cleared of the dead. 
We must not forget to send some people to pick 
up those fellows—who have no life in them, I 
suppose.” 

“I am certain, your Highness, that they are 
ho more.” 
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you think, sir,—were they highwaymen ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Well, then, they must have been something 
worse, I fancy.” 

“A good deal worse,” said Jack. 

“ But you won't tell me who you are!” 

“‘T shall have that honour when I bid your 
Royal Highness good night.” 
“ Very well! very well! 
one thing, at all events, sir. 

London ?” , 

“ Yes, your Highness.” 

‘* Was there, then, any report about my brother, 
the Regent ?” 

‘The general report was that he had been 
poisoned by some one; and that a fearful catas- 
trophe had taken place in the Palace of St. 
James's,” 

“Who did it? Who do they say did it?” 

“Did your Highness never hear of one who was 
called the Dark Woman ?” 

“The Dark Woman? Tha Dark Woman ?” 
said the Duke. ‘To be sure I have! Some one 
was telling me some long story about some 
mysterious personage who tormented George, and 
who went by that name.” 7 

“Then,” added Jack, “it is supposed that it 
was that person who, in revenge for some real or 
fancied wrong, has contrived to send the Regent 
cut of the world at the same time that, by suicide, 
she resolved to quit it herself.” 

“Tt is very, very sad. The whole country will 
be mach convulsed. Political affairs are not just 
now in that condition to stand well shocks of this 
kind. They unhinge men’s minds, and throw 
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| them off their balance, But here, if I mistake not, 


is the inn you mentioned.” 

Jack had had no difficulty, with his bridle cast 
over his left arm, in leading the carriage horses 
with his right; and the Duks of Clarence had 
walked on, conversing as we have recorded, about 
a couple of paces in advance. 

The old inn so well known on the Western 
Road by the name of ‘‘ The Old Hats” was reached, 
and the sound of carriage-wheels brought out an 
under ostler, who cried out, ‘‘ Horses for’ard, 
gentlemen ?” 

“No, no,” said the Duke; “we want a pos 
tilion.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“And some men must go on to the common, 
where they will find three dead bodies.” 

“The Lord preserve us!” cried the ostler, as, 


with a full impression that Jack and the Duke of 


Clarence were two desperate assassins, he ran into 
the stable-yard and swung shut the gate at which 
he had come out. 

The Duke laughed: 

“Tt seems,” he said, “that we are taken for 
suspicious characters.” 

“By that man certainly we are, your Highness, 
but I will arouse the inn.” 

Jack placed his left hand trumpet-wise to his 
mouth, and called out, “ House! house! house!” 

He then, with the butt-end of the pistel which 
he had discharged upon the common at the French 
conspirator, hammered loudly upon the shutters of 
one of the lower windows of ‘The Old Hats.” 
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This appeal was effectual, and the landlord him- 
self looked out from an upper window. 

“A postilion,” cried Jack, “for this gentle- 
man, who wants to proceed at once to London.” 

“That gentleman, and you, too,” said the land- 
lord, in a surly tone, ‘‘may proceed to London or 
stay where you are, forall I care. We don’t keep 
a relay of postilions, I can tell you.” 

“Then,” said Jack, in a loud voice, “your 
Royal Highness will have to go further.” 

“What?” screamed a female voice at this 
moment, and the landlord’s head was pulled in 
from the window by main force, and a female 
nightcap made its appearance; ‘what did you 
say, sir?” ° 

“T said that his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, since he was treated so uncivilly at ‘The 
Old Hats,’ must go further.” 

“Oh, gracious, Samuel! you brate! you wretch ! 
Get out of the window at once, and go down on 
your knees to the Duke of Clarence, do!” 

“My dear, I is 

‘¢ You shall, you villain !—you brute 

There was a scuffle at the window, which termi- 
nated in both the nightcaps being thrown out into 
the road. Then, as the landlord, probably, got 
free from the grasp of his infuriated better-half, 
Joud screams and a drumming of heels upon the 
floor came from the room, the window of which 
was open. 

Another moment, and the door of the inn was 
flung open, and the landlord appeared, with some 
clothes hastily thrown upon him. 

‘“‘T beg your Royal Highness’s pardon; but I 
thought it was only a joke. We are so often 
knocked up by some of the young gentlemen 
from Windsor and Eton.” 

‘“‘ Never mind,” said the Duke. ‘Be quick now, 
and find me some one to drive. The carriage has 
been attacked on the common, and three dead 
men lie there.” 

‘“‘Certainly, your Royal Highness, and very 
proper too. Here, Diggory, Jerry, Tom! Where 
are you, you idle set of rascals? Come here quick, 
one of you, and mount and drive the carriage of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. Throe 
dead men on the common! Certainly, your High- 
ness ; nothing can be more proper. I fancy one 
of them must be that notorious Sixteen-stringed 
Jack; for I may tell your Royal Highness that 
one of my men saw the rascal ride through Tyburo 
Gate some hours ago.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jack; ‘‘I know him well. He 
is neither of the bodies.” 

‘Indeed, your Grace? Is he not indeed? Well, 
I thought he might be; but sinca your noble 
lordship says he is not, why, of course, he can’t 
be. Oh, you are here, Diggory, are you ?” 

“Yes, master !” 

‘*Mount at once, and drive to London.” 

‘Yes, master |” 

Diggory was in the postilion’s saddle in another 
moment, and then the Duke of Clarence got into 
the carriage. 

“To St. James’s. Stop one moment. 
you now tell me who you are ?” 

“J would like to see your Royal Highness in 
safety a little nearer London first.” 

‘“‘ Very well; let us go on then.” ’ 

Of went the carriage, and Jack, remounting his 
horse, trotted by the side of it. 
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After reaching Shepherd’s Bush, just as the 
carriage began more slowly the ascent of Notting 
Hill, Jack placed his hand upon the door of the 
vehicle, as he inclined his head downwards, and 
said, “Your Highness wishes to know who I 
ara ?” 

“Most certainly I do. 
rank ?” 

‘No, your Highness.” 

“ An officer ?” 

“Oh, no! I am a highwayman.” 

‘‘ A what ?” 

“A highwayman; and I am generally known 
by the name of ‘ Sixteen-stringed Jack.’” 

The Duke of Clarence was silent for a few 
moments, and then he ssid, ‘‘ Well, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, I suppose you were on the common 
professionally ?” 

“T was.” 

“ And I have spoilt your night’s work ? 

“Not so, your Highness; for I have done a 
night’s work, which will be a pleasant recollection 
to me when I want to banish from my mind more 
uncomfortable thoughts.” 

“Tell me one thing, Jack.” 

“T will answer any questions your Royal High- 
ness may think proper to put to me.” 

““How came you to know that I was in 
danger ?” 

Jack at once related to the Duke all that he 
had heard the two mounted men say to each other, 
while he was hiding behind the clump of shrubs 
and the thorn tree. 

‘““Well, thoy are foiled,” said the Duke; “and 
now tell me another thing. Would you, in your 
vocation as a highwayman, have stopped me as I 
came across the common ?” 

‘© Yes,” said Jack. 

The Duke laughed. 

“Well, Jack, you must fancy that you stop me 
now. It must be a case of ‘Stand and deliver!’ 
So there is my purse, which I am happy to say is 
better furnished to-night than it always is.” 

“Tt seems so strange now,” said Jack, “ after I 
have been in such communication with your Royal 
Highnesg, to take your purse.” 

‘‘Never mind that, Jack. Take it, and if ever 
you want a friend, you can recollect that the 
Duke of Clarence does not consider a service like 
tha’, wuich you have rendered to him, repaid by a 
chance coupie of hundred pounds that happened to 
be in his purse.” 

“Ah! your Royal Highness,” said Jack, “let 
me return the money, and keep in my remembrance 
your Highness'’s words.” 

‘Keep both—keep both. And now good night, 
Jack.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack lifted his hat, and bowed 
low on the saddle. 

‘“‘ Postilion!” cried the Duke, 
speed you can now to St. James’s.” 

The postilion flourished and cracked his whip ; 
and as the horses had for the last few minutes 
reached the level on the brow of Notting Hill, 
they set off at a good round trot for London. 

Jack was alone again. 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, “this is at once the strangest 
and the most profitable adventure I could have 
looked for upon the Western Road. Two hundred 
pounds! Well, that will last my dear, darling 
little Lucy: for some time; andit has the advantage, 
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too, of being money freely given, sv that Mrs, 
Fearon will have no scruple about taking it.” 

Jack was not disposed on that night now, or, 
rather, on that early morning, to seek any more 
adventures on the road, and he trotted quietly back 
to London. 

There was an inn near to Bayswater, and down 
a narrow lane, where he knew he could put up his 
horse with safety ; and then Jack strolled out into 
the highway, after having had a couple of hours’ 
good rest, to intercept an early coach which would 
come from Wycombe. 

Jack took an inside place, that happened to be 
vacant, and was soon whirled into London, where 
he took up his quarters at the White Horse, in 
Piccadilly, until the morning should be a little 
more advanced, when he meant to call upon the 
Fearons. 

In the meantime, Allan had made haste to pro- 
ceed to his mother’s house, in Hanover Square, 
which he found in great confusion. 

The servants were packing up their things to 
leave, for the report had spread among them that 

_the Countess d’Umbra was dead. 

The page had left the house, to watch for the 
possible arrival of the Dark Woman. 

Binks was deep in a bowl of strong ale, with 
which he intended to fortify himself against all 
the ills of life that might beset him now that he 
had no longer the imperious will of the Dark 
Woman to rest upon, 

Poor Allan could gather no satisfaction from 
any one at the mansion in Hanover Square, and 
he left it again with a heavy heart. 

But he determined in the morning to try the 
virtue of the ruby ring that the Regent had given 
him, and see if it would procure him admittance 
to the Palace, and an interview with, perhaps, the 
Duke of York or Clarence, 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 


THE DARK WOMAN RECOVERS ONE OF TH 
IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS SHE HAD GIVEN TO 
TAK TWO HOUSEBREAKERS. 


WE left the Dark Woman in that gloomy house 
in Frith Street, Soho, whither she had flown, as to 
a place of refuge which surely would not fail her 
in that extremity of her fortunes when the hands 
of all persons seemed lifted against her. 

The strange, doubtful, and yet interesting repu- 
tation that the house of Astorath, the astrologer, 
possessed made it a habitation peculiarly fitted for 
the Dark Woman. 

The name and the practices of Astorath, which 
she had assumed upon his death, constituted now, 
perhaps, the only alias which was unknown to her 
enemies, 

As the Dark Woman, she had been obliged to 
confess herself; and as the Countess de Launy, and 
the Countess d’ Umbra, and Linda de Chevenaux 
she had been compelled to appear concentrated in 
one bodily identity to those men who would now 
raise the readiest weapon to hurl her from the 
world. , 

But as Astorath, the astrologer, alchemist, and 
fortune-teller, of Frith Street, Soho, she seemed 
yet to be impregnable, 
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That house seemed to be gloomy as the tomb 
but it at the same time seemed to possess the same 
security. 

Hence was it that the Dark Woman, when even 
she heard those threatening knocks which came to 
the outer door of the gloomy abode, did not feel 
the same sensation of alarm that might have been 
awakened for a moment in her breast, had a 
summons for admission been made by some 
stranger to her magnificent mansion in Hanover 
Square. 

Hence had she, with a courage which grew out 
of the sense of security, taken her way to the outer 
door, in order to reconnoitre the visitor. 

But it was a surprise, and something more 
than surprise, to her, to see Shucks; for at the 
moment she dreaded to think that even by taking 
refuge in that gloomy mansion, she should not 
escape the persecutions of the two housebreakers, 
who knew her so well as the mistress-in-chief 
of “* Paul’s Chickens.” 

But Shucks was evidently alone, and that house 
was gloomy, quiet, and fit for any deed of dark- 
ness. 

Was it possible that he would venture there in 
an antagonistic spirit, to place his wit and his 
prowess against the Dark Woman's? 

She hesitated to know what to do. 

Her life had been one of so many plots, sur- 
prises, and strange encounters, that she scarcely 
looked upon anything to be what it seemed. 

To observe Shucks standing upon the threshold 
of that house apparently alone—apparently un- 
armed, and no one within sight to support him in 
case of danger or emergency—only awakened in 
the mind of the Dark Woman an idea of the depth 
and profundity of the plot for her death and 
destruction. 

But this was just the fault of a person who 
looked,at a simple thing through the complexity 
of a tortured imagination. 

Shucks’s presence on the threshold of that 
house may be easily explained. 

He had heard over and over again, while in 
the cavern on Hampstead Heath, from Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, of the prophetic powers of Astorath 
the astrologer; and bewildered by the death of 
Brads, and a sensation of his own danger from 
the Dark Woman—whose reported death he was as 
doubtful of as the page Carlos, although from 
very different feelings—he had resolved to call 
upon the fortune-teller, with the double object of 
endeavouring to discover who was the murderer of 
Brads, and what would be his own fate ultimately 
with reference to the Dark Woman. 

Shucks’s visit, then, was simply a credulous one 
to an astrologer and soothsayer; and the last 
thing that could possibly have occurred to his 
mind would certainly have been, that as he stood 
there, asking admission to the house of Astorath, 
the eyes of the greatest foe he had in the world 
were fixed upon him. 

The Dark Woman did not open the door, but 
she glided along the passage, and flitted up the 
staircase like a shadow. 

She could see dimly on the stair-head the figure 
of Carlos, the page. 

“Listen,” she said. “You know what you 
have to do. It will cost you but a few moments’ 
trouble to arrange the silken cord, and light that 
star-like guide up the staircase, which you have so 
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often superintended. Seo to it at once; 
visitor must wait until all is ready.”. 

The page was agile and active, and in a very 
faw seconds the little simple apparatus—by which, 
amid the profound darkness of the hail and stair- 
ease of that house, a bright star led the way for 


those who were permitted to ascend—was all duly 


arranged. 

“ It is ready, madam,” said the page. 

“ That is well—admit the visitor.” 

As the Dark Woman herself entered that large 
and gloomy chamber wherein she had been in 
the habit of receiving the dupes of her prophetic 
skill, Shucks knocked once more loudly at the 
outer door. 

It was the last time he intended to knock for 
admission, for he began to think the house was 
deserted. He was indeed turning aside from the 
very step when the door opened noiselessly before 
him, and he saw his way into the deep, cavernous, 
and gloomy passage. 

Shucks crossed the threshold. 

The door closed behind him with an alarming 
clang. . 

“ Lock up, and fear not!” said the page, in 
those low, sweet accents, which she had so often 
before used amid the still air of that place, in 
order to establish contrasts in the minds of 
those who visited the supposed Astorath, the as- 
trologer. 

“‘ A pretty enough voice!” said Shucks; ‘ and 
sounds almost like Jack’s little girl Lucy. Ah, 
what a pretty star!” 

The little bright light shone above his head, and 
took its way in that strange half-dancing fashion 
which a slight vibration of the silken cord on 
which it ran would so easily give it up the 
staircase. 

* Follow ! follow! follow!” said the page. 

“ All's right !” said Shucks; “and I may as 
well say at once—as I’ve got thus far — that 
I've heard of the fortune-teller and wise man— 
Astorath, I think they call hin—and I want to 
ask a question or two. I’m quite willing to pay 
gold for the information, but I can’t say I’ve 
altogether much faith; and perhaps, before I go 
any further, it might make up my mind nicely if 
Mr. Astorath now would just say who I am, for I 
don't think it’s likely he can really know me.” 

The words were scarcely out of the bouse- 
breaker’s mouth, when he was stariled by a loud 
yelling laugh—which appeared to come from a 
considerable height above his head; and then a 
voice which seemed to be conveyed through some 
tube—so strange and hollow did it soaund—called 
out, ‘Advance, Shucks—housebreaker and cri- 
minal ! 
doom 1” 

“‘ That’s me!” said Shucks, quite composeily. 

-“ Advance, Paul’s Chicken that was--denizen 
of Newgate—enemy of honest men- advance !” 

“ That’s me, again!” said Shucks. 
youve hit it this time, Mr. Astorath, or whoever 
you are; so I'll follow this little star in the air, 
and ask you, truly, what I come about.” 

Shucks had no idea of danger; he had been 
accustomed to consider such people as Astorath to 
be easily accessible to any one who came with a 
few guineas in their hand; and he ascended the 
stairs without a thought that he was marching 
nto the toils of his worst enemy, 
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The star halted at the stair-head; and then 
the soft low voice said again, “ Follow! follow!” 

A door opened which showed a bright glow of 
purple light beyond it. Shucks walked forward 
hurriedly; but he had scarcely time to cast a 
single glance around him in the room he entered, 
when the purple light at once disappeared, leaving 
him in the profoundest darkness. 

Then there came upon the pent-up, close air 
that fearful, yelling scream with which the Dark 
Woman was wont to throw the nervous system of 
any one who visited her for her prophetic skill off 
its balance, 

Shucks was not a very imaginative person, but 
even he started; and as the vibrations of that 
fearful cry seemed to search the innermost cham- 
bers of his brain, he was certainly better prepared 
than he had been before to lend credulous eyes 
and ears to whatever might happen in that place. 

“Peace! peace!” said avoice. ‘Hence, malig- 
nant spirit! Away—to the deep-hidden lakes, in 
endless ebullition, where earth’s centre holds all 
things in its solvent grasp! Away! Away!’ 

Shucks did not understand a word of this; but 
the exaltation of tone and the mysterious character 
of the words impressed him mightily. 

“i'm afraid, Mr. Astorath,” he said, ‘‘ that two 
or three guineas wild hardly get you to tell a man 
like me anything.” 

“Speak!” said a deep, hollow voice. 
would you?” 

‘¢ Then I would ask, first, who is i¢ that has 
been the death of an old comrade and pal of 
mine? He's dead now; and I never knew till I 
saw his body lying, ever so cold and rigid, and 
still with a splash of blood upon his face, how 
much I should miss him. I want to know who 
killed him.” 

Shucks heard an exclamation, which might be 
of surprise or pleasure, mingled with some slight 
tone of alarm, 

“ Did you speak, Mr. Astorath ?” he said. 

“ Are you sure your companion Brads is dead?” 

“Ah! you know his name, too ?” 

re Gs 

‘Well, then, he’s dead enough, poor fellow !” 

“And the paper—that document which he 
wrung from the fears of the Dark Woman.” 

“Why, you know everything!” said Shucks, 
“And since that’s the case, | may as well say 
that my idea is that he was killed for that very 
paper,—-and by the Dark Woman, too, who 


What 


wanted to get it back; but ’m not sure—and’I 


like to be quite sure in these cases; for, if she’s yet 
above ground, and I find that poor Brads owes 


| his death to her, T’ll never crack another crib 


again, but just to get money enough to keep me 
going, and i'll hunt her up until I get my hand 
upon her throat, and I seo her face looking some- 
thing like poor Brads’s as he laid dead upon that 


’ old table at the public-house.” 
“ Well, 


“You say so?” muttered the voice. 
“T do say so; and I mean it! Now, tell me, 


| Astorath, did she do it? Was it her hand that 


slew the poor fellow, or by her contrivance? 
There—thete’s my money! I don’t see where 
else to putit, sol flingiton thefloor. One—two— 
three—four—five—good golden guineas. I found 
thein in odd corners of my pockets, only an hour or 
two ago, when I thought I hadn’t a farthing left. 


| Tell me, now, did she do it ?—did she do it?” 
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“She did not do it!” 

* Ah!” 

“She did not do it!” 

_Shucks drew a long breath. 

“Are you sure of that, Mr. Astorath, or what- 
ever you call yourself? Who but she would wish 
to do it?” 

“You saw the body ?” 

i “YT did—I did—and may I never look upon 
such another sight again.” 

, “Did you search for the paper ?” 

' “The paper we each of us got fromthe Countess 
‘d@’Umbra ?” 

“ Ay, that paper.” 

“ T did, and Jack Singleton was with me. He's 
on the road, is Jack Singleton. We both looked 
for it, but it was gone—gone!”’ 

“ Gone!” sighed the voice ; ‘‘but you have such 
a paper ?” 

““{ have; and I mean to keep if. You tell me, 
Astorath, that she didn’t do the deed. Well, it 
may be so; and they say she’s dead, too, but I 
don’t believe that; but, however—however he 
(Shucks was getting vehement, and emphasi- 
zing his words by striking his cleached right hand 
into the open palm of his left),—‘‘ however, 
since you say she did not do it, who did? 
and I want to know if she’s alive or dead, 
too? Come, now, Astorath, tell me that—tell me 
that ?” 

‘* She lives.” 

“By heavens! I thought so. Now, Astorath, 
who killed Brads—was it man or woman? Out 
with the name—let me know it!” 

“Peace |—I will ask it.” 

“ Ask it?” 

“Yes; it seems hidden in the many folds of 
mystery.” 

A sparkling scarlet flame shot up, apparently 
from the very floor, and for an instant dazzled the 
eyes of Shucks. 

“Speak! speak!” said the voice again. 

The flame went instantly ont; but then, ap- 
parently, quite another voice—for the tones were 
very different—coming, too, as well as could be 
judged, from far off, since it had alow, wailing 
sound, like the distant wind, spoke—“'I may not 
answer yet. 
which control me; but the time will come—the time 
will come.” 

‘You hear,” said-the Dark Woman, then, in the 
same tones which the conversation had been pre- 
viously carried on in. 

“You hear—the name may not yet be 
spoken.” 

The Dark Woman might have her suspicions, 
but she was as much puzzled as Shucks could be, 
to know positively who could have been the death 
of Brads—apparently for the sole object of steal- 
ing from him that documentary confession of the 
Countess d’Umbra. 

‘* There!” cried Shucks in a defiant tone. “I 
don’t believe a single word of all I’ve heard in this 
house; and all your tricks, and all your cries, and 
shrieks, and lights, I don’t value a rush, Mr. 
Astorath.” 

“Beware! beware! You will do one thing. 
Before you leave this house, in order that your 
question may be answered, you will leave behind 
you the copy of that same document which you 
Bay your cofirade was murdered for the possession 
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of. It shall pass into the hands of the spirit of 
flame, and to-morrow you will have your answer as 
to where the other copy is, that you say was torn 
from the breast of your murdered friend; and where 
that other copy is, you may look forthe murderer.” 

“No,” said Shucks; “no! Who knows? If 
the Dark Woman be atill alive, I shall find her 
yet in some great, graud mansion, a3 a countess or 
a duchess. Ob, no! I will not part with it, 
except—except-—-——” 

“Except what ?” . 

‘Except with my life—like poor Brads!” 

“You will part with it; you have said it.” 

A strange fear began to creep over the heart of 
Shucks, and he passed his hands hastily over his 
pockets, to feel if he had any weapon for self- 
defence. For the first time since he had come into 
that house, a sense of personal danger assailed 
him ; and he turned round several times in an 
anxious endeavour to find his way to the door of 
the room. 

But the darkness was so profound that not the 
slightest shadowy outline of walls, doors, or win- 
dows could be caught; and for all he knew, he 


might be in the middle of a heath, or in a cell not 


six feet square. 

“TY will go,” he said—'"' I will go. Astorath, I’ve 
no more to say to you, and if is not likely I shall 
ever have again.” 

“Not likely ?” said.the voice. 

‘‘ No; because, you see, I’m going. ‘Where is 
the door? where is the door ?” 

‘6 Going ?” said the voice. 

‘* What do you mean by that? Where's the 
door, I say? It is the door I look for. How 
strange I feel! What odd things I think of, that 
have not come to my mind for many a long year! 
All my life seems to come before me—old times, 
old words, and well-remembered faces—remem- 
bered now, but once forgotten.. Let me out, I 
say !—let me out !—lef me out!” 

Shucks stretched his hands oui before him, and 
moved along nervously for a few paces; then it 
was almost with a cry of satisfaction he saw the 
bright littie star shining about six fect above his 
head, and in the direction of some four or five 
yards in advance of where he stood. 

The housebreaker hastened in that direction, 
and before he could reach it a door opened, and he 
passed out on to the stair-head. The little star 
preceded him, and it seemed to send a ray right 
down towards his,fect, so that he was saved from 
a precipitate rush over the stair-head. 

Farewell, Astorath,” he said, “farewell! You 
may keep the guineas, and I will search out poor 
Brads’s murderer for myself, for never will I set 
foot in this house again.” | 

He turned to descend the stairs, and had placed 
afoot upon the second one beneath him, when, 
with a cry of pain and despair, he clutched ner- 
vously and accidentally by the balustrade, and 
wrenching his head round, looked with eyes of 
agony into the darkness behind him. 

A sword blade had passed through his body, 
entering just beneath his shoulder and passing out 
at his breast. 

The housebreaker awakened the echoes of that 
dreary mansion with his scream of pain. 

The bright gleaming blade was withdrawn, and 
oh! the fearful agony of that withdrawal! It 
seemed to combine in itself a thousand deaths, 
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Shucks clasped his hands above his head, and 
with a shriek fell headlong down the stairs. 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 


ALLAN FEARON DEMANDS NEWS OF HIS MOTHER 
FROM THE REGENT. 


Waite these terrible events were taking place at 
that abode of mystery and of crime in Frith Street, 
Soho, poor Allan Fearon was in a state of the 
greatest anxiety and affliction. 

The apparent death of the Dark Woman was a 
pang to him, such as, considering the really slight 
acquaintance and communication he had had with 
her, would scarcely have seemed possible, but that 
there was that principle of nature in his heart to- 
wards one who stood to him in the relation of 
mother, which comprehended in itself a world of 
love and tenderness. 

He could weep for that poor belated spirit, and 
he could find in the sad story of her life many an 
excuse for its excesses. 

So Allan wept in truth and sincerity bitter tears 
for the supposed death of his mother, and he re- 
solved upon pzying to her remaias all the respect 
that was possible. 

Bit by bit he had learnt what had happened, 
and he could make no doubt but that she bad gone 
to the Palace on his account and there perished. 

But Allan was not long in hearing that if she, 
his mother, was no more, it was a false report 
which stated the Regent was dead. 

In fact, so soon had the Prince recovered from 
the death-like syncope into which he had been 
thrown, that the report of his death was quenched 
almost as quickly as it had been promulgated. 

By the earliest hour that he could very well 
get abroad, the Prince Regent walked slowly up 
St. James’s Street and back again to the Palace, 
leaning on the arm of Colonel Knox, while Beau 
Brummell strolled on at his other side a few steps 
from him. 

This was a sort of publication of the fact of the 
continued existence of the Regent. 

The news spread through London like wildfire, 
and it was considered then that the cries that had 
resounded through the metropolis announcing his 
death, had been one of those hoaxes which the 
literary gentleman of Grub Street were at times 
guilty of. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock when Allan 
Fearon, with a sad heart, entered the Palace. 

Although he had the ring in his possession 
which the Regent had given him, as a passport 
to his presence, he had no very defined idea of 
how he was to make use of it. 

He could not exactly consider it in the light of 
the magician’s ring in the Arabian Nights, which 
had but to be rubbed to summon a subtle geni, 
who would in a moment have been able to convey 
Allan to the presence of the Prince Regent. 

Unhappily we live in days when the matter of 
fact has put to flight the genii of the ring and of 
the lamp, so that all Allan Fearon could do was, 
when at St. James’s Palace, to ask to see some 
one who was in attendance on the Regent. 

That some one turned out to be Willes, the 
valet. 
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Allan’s message passed through several hands 
until it reached the Regent's dressing-room, where 
Willes was in attendance. 

The valet did not seem over-disposed to take 
the trouble to see any one, but certain circum- 
stances had of late taken place that made him feel 
anything might be of importance. 

Perhaps it was a message from the Dark 
Woman; for Willes no more believed in the 
apparent fact of her death than did others of our 
dramatis persone who knew her well. 

The valet, therefore, took the first opportunity 
he could of going to the room into which Allan 
had been shown by one of the servants of the 
Palace, — 

Now, Fearon had been wise enough not to ask 
to see the Regent—such a request at the gate of 
St. James's would have been considered to indicate 
some serious derangement of brain—but he had 
asked to see some person in attendance. 

That was quite another affair, and so he was 
shown into one of the ordinary waiting-rooms, 
where he passed a quarter of an hour before Willes 
made his appearance. 

It was no longer a secret now to the valet who 
Allan Fearon was. 

A short conversation with the Countess de 
Blonde had put him quite right in regard to the 
relationship subsisting between Allan and the 
Regent. 

He could then, if he had chosen, have told 
Annie, the Countess, some interesting particulars 
about Allan’s mother, the Dark Woman, but he 
thought it wise to keep them to himself. 

But to Allan even, illegitimate son of the 
Regent as he was, the valet was prepared to be 
perfectly respectful. 

It was with alow bow, therefore, that Willes 
made his appearance before Allan Fearon. 

And Willes was, in his way, quite a fine gentle- 
man, as the valet of a Prince should be, so that 
Fearon returned the obeisance politely. 

At the same moment the young man, who was 
always peculiarly straightforward and prompt in 
his actions and words, slid from his finger the 
valuable ring with its sparkling gem which the 
Prince had given him, and handing it to Willes, 
he said, ‘If, sir, you will be so good as to show 
that to the Regent, he will, no doubt, grant me an 
interview.” 

Willes knew the ring at a glance, 

It was one that he was well aware the Regent 
had always highly valued; and so Willes jumped 
to the correct conclusion on the subject. 

‘“His Royal Highness, sir,” he said, “has given 
you this ring as a means of reaching his pre- 
sence.” 

“That is so.” 

Willes bowed again. 

“T think then, sir, if you will follow me it 
will save time, as I will take you to his Highness's 
morning room.” . 

Allan signified his assent to this arrangement 
by a slight bow, and followed the valet. 

Willes felt certain that the interview Allan 
sought would be at once accorded. He was not 
aware, however, of the cause which he, the 
Regent, thought he had to mistrust Allan Fearon, 
owing to haying seen him come out of Bucking- 
ham House. 

The Prince’s colour changed a little when he 
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looked at the ring a3 Willes respectfully laid it 
before him, saying, ‘‘A young gentleman, your 
Royal Highness, has brought this, and is waiting 
your pleasure.” 

“Ah!” said the Regent, ‘‘what can I say to 
him ?” 

Willes did not think these words addressed to 
him, so he made no reply to them, but he listened 
with both his ears. 

“ What can Lsay to him?” added the Regent. 
“T cannot tell him what has become of his 
mother, for I know not myself, except that she 
has disappeared, if that be what he comes about; 
and what am I to think about that afiair at Buck- 
ingham House? Is he, in truth, a traitor to me!” 

But the Regent did not absolutely like to dis- 
miss Allan without seeing him. He might have 
something to tell him of his mother, instead of 
anything to demand of him concerning her. 

The Regent slid the ring on to one of his own 
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fingers, a3 he said to Willes, ‘* Where is the—the 
—gentleman ?” 

“In your Royal Highness’s morning room.” 

“ Very well, I will go—I will go.” 

Willes flung open a door with elaborately, gilt 
mouldings round the panels, and the Regent, 
attired for the next few hours of the morning, and 
carrying in his hand a highly perfumed handker- 
chief, walked slowly towards the apartment in 
which Allan was waiting. 

Willes adroitly opened the door of it, so that 
the Prince had not to pause a moment; and then 
as Allan half darted forward, feeling only at the 
instant that it was his father he saw, and for~ 
getting that he was Regent of England, the door 
was closed again. 

But Willes listened from the outer side. 

The Prince chilled the warm advance of Allan 
by making a side step, which partially interposed 
a chair between them. 
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Then Allan sighed and bowed. Mot 

“ Well, well!” said the Regent. ‘ You have 
availed yourself, I see, of your privilege.” 

““T have—I have; but it is not to annoy «* 
harass you with my presence.” 

** And yet——” 

“IT know what you would say—‘ yet I am 
here; but it is not on my own account that I seek 


you—father !” 


Allan was much hurt at the cold reception he 
was getting from the Regent. 

“ Well, then, what's it about? Speak freely. 
I have said that I would listen to you, and [ 
will.” 

“My mother.” 

“ Well, your mother ?” 

‘‘T have reason to believe—reason to know 
that she came here last night, or rather the night 
preceding. Oh, sir—Pxince!—father !—remember 
that she is my mother !—remember that you must 
once have loved her!” 

** Come to the point!” said the Regent. 
message does she now send by you ?” 

‘Message? Ob, none—none. Since she left 
her own house—— 

** Her own house? What house? Where?” 

“‘ My mother resided in Hanover Square, under 
the name of the Countess d’ Umbra.” 

“Ah! ah! And now?” 

‘* Alas! now none of her household nor I know 
what has become of her. I had a fancy—an idea 
that she came here. Oh, say—tell me—does she 
live—or have you again deprived her of what is 
dearer than life—liberty? Speak to me, father! 
Tell me what is the fate of my lost mother! In- 
deed and in truth I sought to do your bidding, 
and to speak to her of calmness and of patience ; 
I spoke to her of your kindly intentions to her for 
the future; and I urged her to let the past fade 
from her mind as a vision that would return no 
more.” 

The Regent was softened a little, 

“ Well, what said she 2” 

“Mad! mad! I think that she was mad!” 

* Ah! no doubt.” 

“ Father! father! you will remember that she 
has suffered much, and is much to be pitied!” 

The Regent paced the room in its entire length 
twice, and then he stopped close to Allan. 

“ T am to understand, then, that you have lost 


“ What 


. sight of Linda de Chevenauz ?” 


“ Of my mother.” 

“ Well, of your mother. I am to understand 
that you come to me for news of her, haying none 
yourself 2” 

* It is so—it is so.” 

“ Then I will tell you what I know. She did 
come merorsahe came to threaten—she made an 
offer.” 

6 Wiat offer. ¥ 

“Of her life; provided I would acknowledge 
you to the world as my legitimate son.” 

‘* Her life ?” 

** Yes, she said that, on that condition, she 
was content to lie down and die—in fact, that 
she would take her own life,” 

** Oh, horror! horror !” 

"a But I did not consent—I could not consent. 
Not a million of lives could make that which is 
ade You are my son, but you are not legiti- 
mate.” 
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“TJ know—I know! Oh, tell meall! And then? 
‘and then ?” 

** Then she threatened me with public exposure ; 
“and she went down into the Court Yard of St. 


James’, and spoke to a crowd upon the subject 


‘0 She was arrested, but contrived 

ie of escape in the Palace. She assailed 
me again, and by some means mixed in my wine 
a drug, which cast me into a sleep which those 
around me mistook for death. She had herself, 


of her 
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‘too, partaken of the same drug, so that it was 


thought she was no more. I recovered, as you 
see; and I cannot, even now, make out the object 
of her actions in this particular; and when a 
search was made for her in. a small room where 
she was conveyed ds dead, she was not to be 
found ; and that is all I can tell you of her.” 

“ Then she lives ?” 

' T fancy so, since [ live,” 

‘¢ And she is free ?” 

‘tT hold her not as @ prisoner.” 

‘‘ Sir—Prince—father, I thank you for- this 
much. It is all so—so very sad, father!” 

Allan’s tears came to his eyes, despite his 
utmost efforts to.restrain them. 

“Tt ig sad,” said the Regent, ‘‘to be harassed 
in thig manner.” 

“And I cannot but think now,” added Allan, 
“that my poor mother, from long suffering, is 
not exactly in her right mind.” 

“T am sure she is not,” said the Prince rapidly ; 
“and if you can find her and let me know, I will 
see that she is, with your assistance, Rioperly 
taken care of.” 

“Oh, no—no—no! Not again, father: not 
again. She has already suffered enough of that. 
It shall be my care to find her, to watch over her 
safety, and to contribute, if I can, to her happiness. 
I will try to find her.” 

At this moment, the door of the apartment was 
flung open, and an usher announced—" Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales.” 

Fair and serene, the ill-fated young Princess 
Charlotte entered the room with that gliding 
motion which was so peculiar to her. 

The Regent looked confused. 

A deep flush of colour came over the face of 
Allan Fearon. 

For the first time he was in the presence of his 
half-sister; and the Regent felt strongly as he 
looked from one to the other of his children. 

“Oh, Georgy!” said the Princess—who was in 
the habit of thus irreverently addressing her father 
—‘ J thought you were alone, and came to see if 
you were really dead or alive. People kept coming 
all night——some to say ose thing and some 
another.” 

Allan’s eyes met those of the young Princess, 
and for a moment they regarded each other fixedly, 
and perhaps with some secret natural instinct 
which they could not have defined to them- 
selves. , 

It might have heen something of that 


“ Touch of Nature which makes the whole world kin,” 


but which specially let them know that they were 
more to each other than strangers could ever 
be. 

Allan did not speak, 

Then, for once in his life, the Regent, who was 
such a stiestar for etiquette, committed the won- 
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derful mistake—for him—of speaking to the Prin- 
cess of one who had not been introduced to her. 
It was in his natural confusion that he did so. 

“ This — this gentleman,” he said, indicating 
Allan. 

The Princess did not wait to hear any more; 
but with the haughtiest possible bow left the 
room. 

‘‘ Very well,” said the Regent; ‘very well. 
Then I have your promise, Allan—I think your 
name is Allan?” . 

‘© T will seek my mother! But will you, too, 
promise me, father, that nothing shall be done to 
injure her, or to deprive her of her liberty, without 
my knowing ?” 

“ Certainly! certainly !—I promise. And now, 
Allan, tell me what is your opinion of my rela- 
tions at present with the Princess Caroline of 
Wales and her party ?” 

‘‘ Her party, father?” 

“ Yes.; the political and social party which she 
has congregated about her, in order to annoy, 
harass, and impede me and my Government ?” 

In truth, Allan Fearon had no opinion upon the 
subject; and he was far from suspecting that this 
question from the Regent was a leading one, and 
merely for the purpose of ascertaining if he would 
acknowledge to having paid a visit at Buckingham 
House. " 

“I know so little,” said Allan, “of all these 
affairs—and suspect, too, that they would pain 
my feelings to know more of them—that I rather 
rejoice in not having an opinion upon the 
subject.” 

** Very well,” said the Regent, with a slightly 
discordant laugh; ‘“ perhaps that is the wisest 
way, after all; and as for Linda de Chevenaux, 
your mother, I leave you to discover where she 
is; and for her sake, as well as for mine, to take 
some measures to keep her out of these dangerous 
freaks, which, otherwise, must end in her de- 
struction !” 

The Prince made one of those slight bows with 
which he usually terminated interviews, and then 
moved to the door of the apartment. 

It would have been courtly etiquette for Allan 
Fearon to open the door-for him, and the Regent 
seemed to think that Allan was about to do so, 
as the young man moved hastily forward; but it 
was not with that intention, and Allan said 
anxiously, ‘* Ah, father, am I never more to see 
you, that you take with you the ring which has 
this day procured me admission to the Palace,” 

' There was a certain air of reluctance on the 
part of the Regent, as he slowly slid the ring from 
his finger; and it was but too evident to Allan 
Fearon that the first gush of natural affection 
which had prompted the Regent on their former 
interview to be tender and regardful of him, had 
passed away. 

It was but the passing tribute which human 
nature had paid to one of the closest of human 
relationships. It said no more than that this 
cold, selfish Prince was, after all, nothing more 
than a man; but a little familiarity with those 
first yearnings of affection had diluted them with 
worldliness and selfishness, until they scarcely 
existed. 

The Regent handed him the ring in silence, and 
Allan took it without a word. Then when the 
Prince had passedmway, and even his footsteps no 
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longer sounded upon the ears of his son, Allan 
sighed deeply, and as he cast his eyes upon the 
ring, he said, “‘ Not often, indeed, not often, will 
I avail myself of this privilege. I have warmer 
hearts to cling to than even this princely one of 
my father’s.” 

Then Allan saw that some one was at the door 
as if waiting for his departure, and he walked 
slowly out of the room, and left the Palace of St. 
James’s. 

He had received no satisfaction from his visit ; 
and there had been an air of truthfulness about 
the narration that had been given him by the 
Regeat, which convinced him that the fate of his 
mother was unknown in the royal residence. 

Where, then, should he go to seek her? By 
what possible means, amid all the mysteries that 
surrounded her existence, could he hope to dis- 
cover her, even were she still in life? 

Was it not, indeed, more probable that, ren- 
dered desperate by the complete and utter failure 
of all her plans and schemes, her hopes and wishes, 
she had laid violent hands upon herself, and left 
a world which no longer presented to her an object 
worth living for. 

Thus revolving sadly and painfully the events 
of the past four-and-twenty hours, Allan almost 
unconsciously bent his steps towards Hanover 
Square again. 

The door of the house was open, and men were 
passing in and out, while, as Allan lingered for a 
moment, he saw an auctioneer’s bill put up out- 
side, to signify that the house was to let fur- 
nished. 

‘The agent in Bond Strest had received notice 
that his tenant had disappeared; and that costly 
establishment of the Countess d’Umbra’s, which 
had sprung into existence as if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand, scattered again, so to speak, into 
its elements, and silence and gloom reigned in the 
closed up apartments of the brilliant mansion. 
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CHAPTER CXXX. 


{ 
THE DARK WOMAN IS SATISFIED OF THE SAFETY 
OF AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


SHucks did not utter anothsar word or cry after 
that fearful fall down that cavernous-looking, 
dark, and dismal staircase, at the house in Frith 
Street. 

It had a fearful sound with it, the descent of 
that dead, or apparently dead, body down those 
stairs, which seemed in their dim and black pro- 
fundity to be but the thoroughfare to some deep 
pit, dug to the very centre of the earth. 

Down! down! with a hideous plunge, as 
though some powerful impulse induced the sense- 
less clay to seek the lowest possible depth it could 
merit, went the housebreaker; and then, as if he 
had been swallowed up in the thick washing waters 
of some sea of ink, he disappeared from before the 
eyes of the Dark Woman. 

She clung to the topmost balustrade of the 
staircase, and glared into the deep obscurity down 
which the housebreaker had plunged. ; 

‘Could any mortal eyes have looked into her 


face at that moment, what a mass of terrible 
‘human passions would they have observed ! 
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With her teeth clenched tightly, and lips so 
firmly compressed that no particle of colour and 
no remains of ordinary shape were left about 
them, the Dark Woman, with eyes that flamed 
with fiery passion, seemed as though she needed 
no light to enable her to pierce the deep darkness 
of that staircase and passage beyond. 

But there was a more human and a more 
feeling heart than that of Linda de Chevenaux, 
which throbbed in unison with the terrible inci- 
deut that had just lent a new stain of blood to 
that gloomy house. 

That was the young girl who played the part 
of the page to tke Dark Woman. 

With screams, sobs, and cries of affright and 
sympathy, this young girl, now that sbe had 
recovered from the first stunning shock which the 
deliberate murder had given her, clung to the 
dress of the Dark Woman. 

“Qh, mercy, madam! Mercy!—-mercy! Save 
him! Oh, spare him, for the love of heaven! 
Mercy !—mercy !” 

The Dark Woman heard her as though she 
heard her not. By not the least movement—by 
not the lightest word did she signify that she had 
any appreciation of that frantic appeal to her 
compassion. 

Perhaps she really only heard the sound, with- 
out taking in the sense, of the page’s words. 

Perhaps she was really too much engrossed 
with a menial contemplation of the deed she had 
done to be capable just then of comprehending 
any external sight or sounds beyond it. 

But the page still frantically hugged at the 
apparel of the Dark Woman, and still, with gobs, 
and moaus, and cries, tried to awaken within her 
heart some human feeling. 

“ Oh, madam, madam! In mercy do some- 
thing! You know so much—you possess such 
wonderful secrets, that even now, although that 
dreadful sword seemed to pass through his heart, 
surely you may save him! Help!—oh, help! 
In mercy, madam, help him !” 

The Dark Woman shuddered. 

All was still below. 

There had come echoing up the staircase a 
strange faint sigh—such a sigh as might have 
heralded some poor soul to judgment; and then 
there had sounded much more lightly than before 
the fall down some lower depth still than to the 
passage of the house of some body. 

The Dark Woman was puzzled. 

“ A light! a light!” she cried. 
light !” 

** Yes, madam—oh, yes! You will try to help 
him now, | am sure! Whatever ho has done to 
you, you will try to save him!—forgiving him 
for any injury that he has committed, you are 
satisfied now, dear madam, by what he has 
suffered.” 

The Dark Woman, for the first time, seemed 
suddenly to be aware that the young page was 
pleading and entreating for the life of the house- 
breaker. 

‘* Ah!” she cried; “‘ what is all this? What 
can prompt you ? What can you mean by talking 
to me in this strain ?” 

‘““ Dear madam, I pity that poor wounded man 
—-that poor dead man, it may be. I feel sure that 
he must have done something very wicked to you, 
or you would not have acted as you have; but 
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now, madam, now if you will be so good and so 
merciful - 

“ What?” yelled the Dark Woman. 

The page repeated the words with an air of 
shrinking apprehension. 

“J said, dear mistress, if you would be so good 
and so merciful as to spare him now—as to try to 
help him—as to—to—to 4 

** Peace!” interposed the Dark Woman; “ you 
know not what you ask—you know not what you 
say!” 

She struck her breast as she spoke. 

“ No, no,” she added, ** henceforth there is no 
mercy here—none! none! It is war—war to the 
death with all humanity! <A light !—a light, I 
say !” 

The trembling page made her way into the 
large room where the astrologer received his 
dupes; and from a deep closet within it—which 
was of material assistance in producing some of 
those magical effects which astonished and alarmed 
the visitors of the supposed Astorath—she soon 
procured a small wax taper, which was lit by 
chemical means then little understood, although 
now too common to be longer a mystery. 

The little flame of the wax taper shed a dim 
halo of light about it. 

The page’s hand trembled so as to confuse this 
halo still more than it would naturally be con- 
fused and confusing. It took in the pale sad face 
of the young girl, and showed the tears, which 
were still upon her cheeks. 

“ Quick!” cried the Dark Woman. 
I say!” 

She snatched the light from the hands of the 
trembling girl, and then she glided down the 
staircase after the dead body. 

The page stood at the top of the stairs, and 
with claspec hands and straining eyes strove to 
pierce the profound depths below. 

To follow the Dark Woman, unless ordered so 
to do, would have been an offence that her courage 
was not equal to; and she could only fix her eyes 
upon the little sparkle of light which the wax 
taper gave forth as the Dark Woman descended 
lower and lower with it. 

“Alas! alas!” she murmured. “ What a 
terrible fate is mine, to be a witness to such 
deeds; and yet what can I do? What ought I 
to do? This mistress of mine was kind to me 
when I had not a friend in all the world beside, 
Can I—ought I to betray her? Oh, heaven, take 
this poor heart into your good keeping, and guide 
it what to do!” 

The young girl knelt at the head of the stairs, 
and clasped her small, delicate hands over her face. 

The Dark Woman descended to the hall. 

Step by step as she went she held the little 
taper-light low down, lest she should come sud- 
denly upon the body of the murdered man. 

But she saw nothing but some dark spots here 
and there upon the stairs. 

Well she could guess what they were, and she 
muttered her conviction upon the subject. 

* Blood!—blood! I would that I conld so 
tread upon the heart’s blood of all my foes!” 

She reached the hall, and then a sudden accession 
of fear came over her. 

The body was not there! 

The Dark Woman even went the length of 
uttering a short, sharp cry of dismay. 


* Quick, 
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The page above heard that cry, and echoed it 
by a scream. 

“Hush! hush!” then said the Dark Woman, 
““ What is amiss ?—whence that scream ?” 

“Tt was I, dear madam.” 

‘Peace, then, or dread my displeasure! Peace, 
I say!” 

The page was silent. 

The Dark Woman went the whole length of 
the hall to the outer door; and as she did so, she 
held the taper-light low down—so low down, 
indeed, as almost to trail it along the floor. 

There were no spots of blood there to be seen. 

There was no trace of the passage of the 
wounded man in that direction. 

A feeling of great relief came over the Dark 
Woman. 

Now, there were two doors opening from that 
dismal hall into apartments, both of which were 
immediately under the large reception room above, 
but the doors were securely locked. 

The Dark Woman stood in the middle of the 
passage; and now, instead of holding the light 
low down to look for the track of the murdered 
mao, she elevated it above her head, so as to cast, 
although but faintly, as many rays around her as 
she could, and make them penetrate the darkness 
as far as possible. 

‘Right away at the further end of the passage 
the Dark Woman heard a slight sound. 

It was like the sound of a door that was closed, 
but not fastened, and which by the influence of 
some disturbed air would make a slight noise as 
it closed and opened, perhaps, through the space 
of a quarter of an inch, 

The Dark Woman understood that noise in a 
moment. - 

There was a door at the further end of the 
passage which led deep down to the lower regions 
of the house—to a series of gloomy, dismal kitchens 
and cellars, into which she had never penetrated, 
and which for many a long year had been aban- 
doned to the rat, the spider, and the toad. 

It was the door at the top of the dark and 
narrow staircase that led down into this gloomy 
and deserted region that was moving slightly. 

The Dark Woman turned towards it. 

The door had been secured by a bolt on the 
side next to the passage, but it opened downwards 
to the staircase. 

That bolt was wrenched from its place; the 
socket was torn away from its old, rusty fasten- 
ings; and the door was on the swing. 

The Dark Woman lowered the light, and looked 
down at the topmost stair that led below. On it 
there was one broad plash of blood. 

Then she knew all, 

The dead, or dying, housebreaker had fallen 
with all his might against that door, and the old 
rusted bolt had given way. 

He had had another terrible fall down those 
gloomy stairs that led to the long disused portion 
of the house. 

Should she follow him there? 

That was the question; and well might even 
the Dark Woman, with all her stern resolves, and 
with all her fearlessness, shrink from a descent 
into what looked like some fathomless and pesti- 
ferous pit inhabited by she knew not what. 

Strange noises came up to her upon the damp 
and darksome air from below. 
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The rush of the feet of the rats—the noisy con- 
tention of the vermin one with another—and now 
and then a low, strange, half-croaking, half- 
hissing sound, as if from out the darkness and 
the neglect of that lower region there had evolved 
existences in the shape of loathsome reptile things, 
it would be a terror to encounter. : 

The Dark Woman drew back. 

She closed the door. 

“ Be it so,” she said. ‘‘ Let him lie there and 
rot. Let him lie there and be food for the rat, 
and the toad, and the newt, since it must be so. 
And yet I would fain myself have become possessed 
of that paper which he has about him, and which 
was extorted from me at the house in Hanover 
Square; but let it rot on his heart. Let it rot 
and decay in the blood that oozes from his wound! 
He is dead—he is dead! and that document is 
dead with him!” ; 

She opened the door again, and projected her 
head into the intense darkness. 

She heard, or thought she heard, an odd noisa, 
as if some one—man or beast—was sucking mois- 
ture from some fruit, or what else? Blood from 
some opened vein ! 

The Dark Woman even shuddered. 

Then she stepped back, and again closed the door. 

‘“‘Be it sol—be it so! Rest there and rot!” 

She felt in a pocket of her dress, and produced 
a bunch of keys of various sizes. There was a lock 
on the door, but the keys she had with her were 
all too small to fit it. Then she went to the back 
of the street-door, where on a hook there hung 
various keys all encrusted with rust, and she tried 
them successively on the lock of the door she now 
wished to fasten—never to open again, if that 
were possible. 

With a harsh, grating noise, she managed at 
last to turn one in the lock. 

The door was fast. 

The Dark Woman picked up the taper-light 
which she had placed on the floor, for she had been 
compelled to take two hands to the rusted key 
in the rusted lock, and she moved towards the 
staircase. 

At that moment she thought she heard a slight 
rushing sound on the stairs, which was mors like 
a gust of wind than anything else. 

What could it be? 

“Carlos! Carlos!” cried the Dark Woman. “Is 
that you upon the stairs ?” ; 

There was no answer. 

The Dark Woman slowly ascended. She saw 
nothing of the page; bat upon passing on, which 
she now did with a firm and stately step into the 
large reception-room, she saw lying on one of the 
deep window-seats the page. 

“Sleeping!” said the Dark Woman, as she 
passed the taper-light across the eyes of the ap- 
parently slumbering girl. ‘‘ Sleeping after so 
much terror! Ob, happy privilege of youth and— 
and innocence!” ; 

The Dark Woman passed slowly on, and open- 
ing the small door at the extremity of that apart- 
ment, which was concealed by some of the heavy 
cloth hangings which lent such solemnity to the 
place, she passed away into the laboratory of the 
astrologer and alchemist. 

Then the apparently slumbering page sprung to 
her feet, and, in a crouching attitude, listened 
intently. 
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‘The bond is broken,” she whispered faintly to 
herself,—‘“ the bond is broken. I can no longer 
love or serve this dreadful woman.” 

There came a slight sound, like the sound of 
some metallic substance, against a vase of glass. 

The page shrunk down in apparent sleep again. 

In a moment more, the cloth curtain that 
shrouded the doorway through which the Dark 
Woman had passed was pushed aside, and she 
looked out into the large room. . 

Some bright red light was burning in the labo- 
ratory, which streamed into the reception-chamber, 
and presented the form of the Dark Woman, in 
bold and clear relief, to the half-opened eyes of 
the page. 

© Carlos! Carlos !” 

The page did not reply. 

‘ She really sleeps!” added the Dark Woman, 
as she advanced to the window-seat on which the 
page was lying, and shook her by the shoulder. 

“ Carlos, awake! awake!” 

*“ Ah!—help! Oh, it’s you, dear mistress !” 

“ What is the matter! Why did you cry for 
help ?” 

“A dream! a dream! 
dream !” 

“ Heed it not—heed it not. I would rest 
awhile; and it is for you to keep good and 
faithful watch, since we are alone in this house.” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“‘ Bring me the drink I taught you how to 
compound from the two vials.” 

** Directly, madam.” 

The Dark Woman passed through the labo- 
ratory, and by a door opposite to that at which 
she had entered it, she made her way into a bed- 
chamber, in which—while inhabiting the astrolo- 
ger’s house previously—she had snatched such 
repose as her agitated mind would at times permit 
her to take. 

There were two vials in the laboratory—one of 
blue glass and the other white—from which the 
page had, after instructions from’the Dark Wo- 
man, been in the habit of pouring certain quan- 
tities into a glass of pure water for her. 

The page was aware that some sleeping prin- 
ciple was resident in one of those liquids; and, at 
a guess, she thought that it was in the blue glass 
that it was to be found. 

The young girl poured, then, double the usual 
quantity of liquid from that blue vial into the 
water, that she had been instructed by her impe- 
rious mistress to use. 

The draught was not materially different in 
colour to what it usually was, and it was very 
improbable that, at night, it would look at all 
80 


Oh, such a fearful 


The young girl was very pale, but she shed no 
tears now; for she had made a determination, and 
she felt that tears would not assist her in carrying 
it out. 

She had crept down the staircase after the Dark 
Woman when the latter was searching in the pas- 


- sage of the house for the dead body of the house- 


breaker. 

It was the sudden and rapid flight of the page 
up these stairs again which had made the strange 
rushing sound that reached the ears of the Dark 
Woman just previous to her own ascent, 

And the page had heard all and seen ali. 

She knew perfectly well what had become of 
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the murdered man, and she had geen how the 
Dark Woman had closed and locked the door 
of the lower regions of that dismal house upon 
him. 

But for all that—for all the dreadful wounds 
she had seen him receive, there was a something 
in the heart of the page which whispered that he 
might still be alive. 

And so that young girl—almost a child ag she 
was—had come to a determination. 

It was that she would seek the man who had 
been so foully treated, and at all events satisfy 
herself if he were dead or alive. 

The page, therefore, looked pale, buf shed no 
more tears, as sho made her way to the chamber 
in which the Dark Woman waited for the potion, 
without which, or some equally potent drug, she 
had not now, for a long time, tasted repose. 

The bed-chamber was in a state of semi-dark- 
ness, for the lamp which the Dark Woman had 
lit was shaded by a green glass, which shed that 
colour about it upon any object. 

‘¢ Here is the drink, madam.” 

‘ That is well. You have properly compounded 
it ” 

** Yes, madam.” 

“ T can trust you, Carlos ?” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

The Dark Woman drank off the potion. 

‘And what did you dream, Carlos, that so 
attracted your young imagination ?” 

“ Madam, it was a terrible dream, but so like 
reality, that even now I can almost cheat myself 
with a belief that it really happened.” 

“ What was it ?” 

** | thought that some one came here with some 
evil intentions, madam, and that you murdered 
him at the head of the stairs!” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Yes, madam; and that then he fell—oh, with 
such a sickening sound !—right down—down——” 

“ Yegs—-down! down!” murmured the Dask 
Woman. “ Be it so—lie there and rot, together 
with—with the paper—the paper. Oh, sleep, I 
bless thee !—sleep !—sleep !” 

The page bent over her, and looked into her 
eyes. For a moment there was just a glisten 
through the eyelids, and then they closed com- 
pletely. 

The Dark Woman slept. 

‘“ Now!” said the page—‘' now, heaven! oh, 
good kind heaven, aid me and protect me, for 
surely I am about work which God will ap- 
prove !” 

She had seen the Dark Woman place the key 
of the door through which the housebreaker had 
fallen, in the pocket of her dress, and it was now 
the first object of the young girl to get quiet 
possession of that key. 
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CHAPTER CXXXII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS CONCOCTS THE CONC’.USION 
OF RIS PLOT. 


“My dear Lady Sunningham,” said Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as be sat with the Marchioness of that name 
in one of the private apartments of Buckingham 
House,—-“' my dear Lady Sunningham, all goss 
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well, believe me; and you will, I feel assured, be 
goon again installed in St. James’s Palace as the 
favourite and adviser of the Regent.” 

“TI hope so; but now that by one means or 
another we all know who this young man Allan 
Fearon is, I own to some doubts.” 

“ Doubt not, I beg of you.” 

** But listen, Sir Hinckton—do you think it 
possible that the Regent will ever believe anything 
amiss of his own son ?” 

‘* Yes, most assuredly.” 

“But even you tell mo that, notwithstanding 
he saw him, with his own eyes, come out of 
Buckingham House, there was nothing like irri- 
tation about him on the subject.” 


“That is true, my dear Marchioness, but all |. 


who know anything of the Regent, know that 
public matters do not affect him nearly so much 
as private ones.” 

“Granted; but Yt ; 

“* One word—pray hear me out. The Regent 
would think but little of Allan Fearon being en- 
gaged in all the intrigues of Buckingham House, 
provided he in no way interfered with his private 
pleasures and feelings, you see ?” 

“ Well, well, I suppose I do.” 

“ Then, my dear Marchioness, in order utterly 
to ruin Fearon, and Annie, Countess de Blonde, at 
one blow, we have only to carry out, now, the 
remainder of our scheme.” 

** Jealousy ?” 

‘* Exactly ; and such abundant proof as shall 
be anything but 

“6 Tight as air.’ 
It shall be tangible to the senses, I assure you; 
and upon it we shall found four conclusions.” 

* Four conclusions, Moys ?” 

“Yes. First, the disgrace of the fair Countess 
de Blonde!” 

“ Good !” 

‘Then the reinstatement of the fair Marchioness 
of Sunningham as favourite of the Regent.” 

‘* Better still 1” 

“Then a breach between the Prince and this 
illegitimate son of his, that shall never be re- 
paired.” 

“ Very well.” / 

“ And then the appointment of one Sir Hinckton 
Moys as Lord Chamberlain.” 

“ Very fairly put, Moys, I must say; and you 
are revenged on Allan Fearon.” 

“T am. And you are revenged on Annie 
Gray.” 

‘“T shall be.” 

‘Most assuredly; and I do but trouble yeu, 
upon this occasion, to write a note which should 
appear to be in a lady’s hand. Our masculine 
formation of letters can never be converted into 
the delicate up and down strokes which are so 
truly feminine,” 

* I’m quite at your service, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
in this little affair. It would be absurd of me, 
now, to shrink from anything which would carry 
out our objects. We both go upon honour; and, 


” 


Sir Hinckton Moys elevated his eyebrows as he 
said, “Really, Lady Sunningham, we are getting 
quite Arcadian in our simplicity, and candid to a 
fault.” 

““T was going to say,” added Lady Sanningham, 
“only you will interrupt me so, that we neither of 
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us possess any particular scruples in regard to the 
means by which we carry out desirable ends?’ 

““T accepf the correction,” replied Sir Hinckton 
Moys, with abow. ‘'And now what I want are 
two. letters, which are supposed to pass between 
two ladies who will know nothing of either of 
them.” 

“T am at your service. Now, what am I te 
say 2” : 

The Marchioness of Sunningham took a pen and 
drew some writing materials towards her. She 
looked inquiringly into the face of Sir Hinckton 
Moys, who, after a few moments, during which he 
either was or pretended to be in profound thought, 
dictated as follows:— . 


“My DEAR SISTER, 

“Send Allan to meat once, for I am quite cer- 
tain there is something amiss, and that the Regent 
no longer believes that he is your husband and not 
my—what shall I callhim? Let him come to me 
on receipt of this. I think it safer to address you 
than him. Willes will Iet him in as usual, and 
our dear friend Hanger will keep watch over the 
Regent. 

“ Believe me to be, 
“ Your own, 
© ANNIE,” 


The Marchioness of Sunningham looked up into 
the face of Sir Hinckton Moys when this precious 
epistle was concluded, and a faint smile played 
over the features of the villanous courtier. 

“You excel the proverb very much,” said the 
Marchioness. 

‘“¢ What proverb 2” 

“That which talks of killing two birds with 
one stons—for here you make a wholesale slaughter 
of four.” 

‘‘Marchioness, you are as witty as you are 
wise; and I will trouble you now to address this 
letter to Annie’s sister, Mrs. Allan Fearon. I will 
see to its safe delivery.” 

“Tt is done.” 

“That is well. 
epistle.” . ~ 

The Marchioness drew another sheet of paper 
towards her, and again awaited the diabolical 
suggestions of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He dictated :— 


And- now for the second 


“‘ Sister !——sister ! come to me at once, if you have 
any remembrance of our young days, or any feeling ° 
for one who has ever been kind and good to you, or 
striven to be so. Come to me at once. My home 
is the last house in Surrey Street, Strand, leading 
down to the river. Speak to no one! Show no 
one this letter, but come to me at once, promptly 
and secretly, if you have a particle of love left in 


your heart for your poor sister 
“* MARIAN.” 


Ts that enough?” said the Marchioness. 

“Tt is, Marchioness; and, by this time to- 
morrow, 1 have not the least donbt I shall be able 
to bring you some amusing intelligence of a little 
game of cross purposes at St. James's Palace.” 

The Marchioness of Sunningham was well. 
enough contented. She saw nothing more in all 
this plotting and contriving, and writing of villan- 
ous epistles in other people’s names, than tha 
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ordinary practice of a Court where intrigue was the 
order of the day, and everything was considered 
fair for love and power. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon when 
Sir Hinckton Moys possessed himself of these two 
precious epistles; but his plans were by no means 
completed, and he had yet something of importance 
to do before even he would venture to see the 
Regent. 

Moys knew perfectly well that he could rely 
upon his valet, who, from some little circumstances 
connected with his character for probity, might 
well despair of ever getting aay other place if he 
should uncouple his fortunes from those of his 
villanous master, Sir Hinckton Moys. 

It was to this unscrupulous servitor that Moys 
now repaired for assistance; and without impart- 
ing to him more than was absolutely necessary, 
he engaged him thoroughly in his plot against the 
peace of the Regent, and the position and prospects 
of the two or three other persons against whom 
he felt such bitterness of hatred and animosity. 

The valet thought that he was making great 
progress in his master’s favour, when he was called, 
for the first time, very familiarly by his surname. 
To be sure, that surname was not a pleasant one, 
nor suggestive of agreeable ideas, for it happened to 
be Shambles. Nevertheless, the valet felt pleased 
when Sir Hinckton, flinging himself into an easy 
chair at his chambers, called out to him, * Sham- 
bles, I want to speak to you upon a matter of 
some consequence.” 

“ Quite at your service, Sir Hinckton, as in duty 
bound.” 

“‘T shail want two letters delivered to-night, 
with certainty, secrecy, and despatch, and both at 
the same hour.” 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘And I may want a couple of men, who, for a 
few guineas, will nof scruple to stop a lady in a 
carriage, or a man on foot. Come, now, Shambles, 
among all your old acquaintances, can you not 
find me a couple of fellows, who, when they 
have earned the money, will manage to hold their 
tongues ?” 

“Tthink, Sir Hinckton,” said the valet, “ that 
London is such a great and noble metropolis, that 
anything may be found you wish for, provided 
you—you ‘ 

“ Provided I like to pay for it, you mean ?” 

“¢ Just so, sir.” 

“Then you will find me the persons you men- 
tion: and as to the delivery of the letters—one of 
them yon will take yourseli, and the other, I fear, 
must be trusted to a stranger.” 

“ That is a pity, Sir Hinckton; and, perhaps, if 
I knew more, I might be able to suggest -——” 

The valet looked very humble and self-depre- 
catory, and Sir Hinckton, for a few moments, ap- 
peared to be thinking. 

“‘ Look you here,” he then said, ‘* Shambles! I 
want a lady to callon a gentleman while that 
gentleman is out; and I want a gentleman to call 
on a lady under the same circumstances; or I 
should not at all mind if it could be brought about 
that they shoald meet in some public place,” 

“Hem 1” gaid the valet, as if considering. 
‘“‘ Meet in some public place!” 

‘“‘ Yes, Shambles; and if I could be certain that 
the lady and gentleman would encounter—say in 
St. James’s Park—lI should be better pleased still, 


In a word, if it could be so managed that Mr. 
Allan Fearon should arrive in the grand mall of 
the Park on foot—as he undoubtedly would be— 
at the same time that the private carriage of the 
Countess de Blonde should issue forth from St. 
James’s Palace by the Park entrance, everything 
might be managed.” 

“Everything might be managed!” said the 
valet, in a dubious tone. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was clear, in his own mind, 
about the little details of his plan; and he soon 
saw that the more perfect the information was 
which he gave to Shambles, the more likely he 
would be to get good service from him. 

Bit by bit, then, Moys told him all—or nearly 
all—and the valet at once became master of the 
situation. 

He put on a calculating look. 

“Sir,” he said, “it would just take Mr. Allan 
Fearon about the same time to walk from his 
house at the bottom of Surrey Street here to the 
Park, that it would take the Countess de Blonde 
to order one of her private carriages, and get fairly 
out of the Palace; and if you will leave the ar- 
rangement of that little part of the affair to me, I 
feel quite assured I shall give you satisfaction.” 

«J will leave it to you, then; but be sure you 
get me the two men, and have them stationed at 
some convenient place between the Horse Guards 
and the Palace, in order that I may call upon 
them for assistance, should I require them.” 

‘‘That shall be done, sir; and they will be 
lounging about that long Turkish piece of ord- 
nance, close to the gun-house in the Park. They 
shall understand that, when they hear a whistle 
sounded twice, they are wanted, and will place 
themselves under your direction.” 

‘‘ Be it so—be it so; and recollect I want. all 
these things to happen between nine and ten to- 
night, during which period the Regent wiil be in 
my society, and, 1 hope, guided by me in all 
respects.” 

“It is half-past six,” said the valet, ‘ and I 
have much to do.” : 

He held out his hand as he spoke, bat Sir 
Hinckton Moys perfectly understood the mute ap- 
peal, and placed some twenty or thirty guineas 
in it. 

“Go!” he said. 
stand your mission!” : 

The tactics of Sir Hinckton Moys were now quite 
plain enough. What he wanted to do—by any 
means whatever—was, to procure an apparently 
secret and confidential mecting between the 
Countess de Blonde and Allan Fearon, at some 
time and in some place where the Regent could 
be a spectator of it. 

That done, he thought that all the jealous 
feelings of the Prince would be roused into activity, 
and that there would be no further difficulty in 
accomplishing the disgrace of Annie, and the 
abandonment, by the Regent, of Allan Fearon ; 
and although this latter circumstance by no means 
came up to the full vengeful feelings of Moys 
against Allan,—yet, to cut him off from the suc- 
cour and countenance of the Regent was certainly 
a step towards leaving him more completely at 
his mercy. 

In order, then, that the events of the next few 
hours—curious and important as they were— 
should be duly understood, it will be necessary 


“ T think you quite under- 
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that we should follow Shambles—the valet of Sir 
Hinckton Moys—in the means that he took for 
carrying out his villanous master’s wishes. 

In those pestiferous regions lying at the back of 
Westminster Abbey, where existed, and exists 
still, a nest of habitations and a population out- 
rivalling St. Giles’s, at its worst, in squalor, 
poverty, and criminality, there was a low-built 
public-house, of most ancient pretensions and pic- 
turesque exterior. 

This house was called the ‘“ Shippers’ Arms ;” 
and at oue time had, probably, been the resort of 
seafaring men and others, from the old ferry at 
Westminster. It had long ceased, however, to be 
anything else than a place of meeting for footpads, 
housebreakers, area-lurchers, and all the mass of 
strangely-named criminal population, which, at 
the period of which we write, formed much more 
& distinct fraternity or family than at present. 

It was to this place, then, that Sir Hinckton 
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Moys’s valet made his way in search of the two 
unscrupulous gentlemen that were required to 
play the part of bravos of modern time, in St. 
James’s Park. 

The air and manner, and easy, graceful, at- 
home sort of feel, with which the valet stepped 
down from the street on to the lower level of the 
ground-floor of the ‘Shippers’ Arms,” sufficiently 
testified to the fact that he was no stranger in 
that locality. 

A door about half-way down the passage was 
immediately banged shut, and a broad panel in 
the wall, to the right hand, was flung open, the 
latter displaying a goodly assortment of pewter 
flagons, and bottles of all shapes and sizes. 

** Now, sir!” said a rather harsh voice— give 
your honour’s orders—what shall it be?’ But the 
voice immediately then changed its tone, adding, 
‘Bless us and save us! can I believe my eyes? 
Why, it’s Shambles! as sure as we're all honest 
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men at the ‘Shippers’ Arms!’ Why, what’s in 
the wind now, old pal? Anything that can be 
put up safely, eh? You get your regulars, of 
course.” 

“ No, Bonus,” said Shambles; “ but I want a 
couple of our fellows who'll do a little job in the 
Park for a few guineas to-night !” 


‘“'To be sure! to be sure! Come on! come on! | 
THl be | 


Now, here we are! Open— | 


I didn’t know you a bit, at the moment. 
out directly to you. 
it’s all right!” 


The landlord tapped at the door in the passage, | 


which had been so abruptly closed, and it was 
immediately opened from the other side by a man 
with a rough hair cap on his head, and who, to 
the surprise of Shambles, was holding a horse by 
the bridle, the head and fore feet of the animal 
just emerging from a sanded parlour, which was 
to the left of the passage. / 

“ Why, Bonus,” said Shambles, “ have you 
turned your honse into a stable 2?” 

“ Bless you! no, old fellow—not at all; but, 
you see, Captain Singleton—him we call Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, you know—was trotting down 
Whitehall, and who should he come face io face 
to but the High Bailiff of Westminster, who knew 
Jack in a moment; so he sung out, ‘Catch this 
fellow |’ says he; ‘it’s Sixteen-stringed Jack, the 
highwaymgn!’ and all the idle lolloping fellows 
that were about made a grab at Jack; but he 
has taught his horse to kick—-and it did so to 
some purpose—and off started Jack, catching the 


High Bailiff by the leg as he passed, and leaving - 


him sprawling in the mud, opposite Lady Dover's 
house. But there was quite a hue-and-ery; so 
Jack took the back-way down King Street; and 
after upsetting half.a-dozen apple-stalls, he dashed 
down past the Abbey, and got here just a few 
minutes before anybody could run into sight of 
him; so we took him in, horse and all; and he’s 
up-stairs, taking a glasa of strong waters: with my 
missus, and here's his horze.” 

‘* A clever escape enough,” said Shambles; ‘ and 
I shouldn’t wonder———” 

“Wonder at what, old friend ?” 

“Why, that he might take in hand the little 
job I come about.” 

“Tell all depend. It'll all depend, If Jack’s 
hard up, he may; but what he likes best, you see, 
is the open road or the heath: that’s the kind of 
above-aboard business that suitsJack best. Helikes 
to cry out ‘Stand and deliver!’ in your true high- 
flying knight of the road style, and he don’t mind 
a stray shot or two whistling about his ears; but 
I don’t say he won't do it.” 

“{ will speak to him,” said Sbambles, “if you 
will give me the opportunity, for I think he’s just 
the sort of man we want. Business is business; 
and I don’t see why he need scruple about what it 
is, any more than I do.” 

'© Bless you, that’s what I say; but there’s no 
convincing your high-flying ‘ Stand and deliver!’ 
kind of chaps, that ail’s fish that comes to the net. 
However, you shall see him, Shambles, and make 
your own bargain; and I'll put in a word, if I 
can, for old acquaintance sake.” 

Shambles patted the neck of Jack’s horse, and 
then followed the landlord up a winding, gloomy 
staircase, which led to the first-floor of the old 
rambling inn, ( 

The “ Shippers’ Arms” was quite a curiosity in 
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its way. It was but one storey high, properly so 
called; although in the enormous old tiled roof 
above that storey there were some ten or a dozen 
odd-shaped recesses and rooms, if they might be so 

called, leading from one to another in such a tor- 
tuous fashion, and connected with each other by 
sO many winding staircases, narrow passages, and, 
in some cases, ladders, that it would take a month 
for any one thoroughly to comprehend the topo- 
graphy of the ancient place. 

It was in the second floor of the ‘‘Shippers’ Arms” 
that Sixteen-stringed Jack was to be found after 
his perilous encounter with the High Bailiff of 
Westminster, in Whitehall. 

That second floor might be called the domestic 
portion of the house, for there Mr. Bonus, the 
landlord, dwelt with his decidedly better half, who 
ruled the entire household, although, truth to say, 
with by no means a very harsh sway. 

The landlord flung open a door which disclosed 
an apartment of some pretensions almost to ele- 
gance, and there sure enough was Sixteen-stringed 
Taek ‘and the lady of the mansion, together with 
Miss Polly Bonus, aged thirteen, who was quite 
an adept at giving her opinion in regard to whether 
Jack this or Tom the other was the “ prettier 
man.’ 

Jack was laughing, for his heart was light. 

The sense of security that he bad felt in regard 
to his daughter Lucy, since he had succeeded in 
placing ber in care of Marian Fearon, had removed 
the only weight that had ever rested serious] y on 
the mind of the highwayman. 

To be sure, a stray bullet, in the course of his 
vocation, might at any time lay him low; or he 
might fall inte the hands of the Philistines, and 
be compelled to bid the world good bye some fine 
morning at Tybuin ; but familiarity with danger, 
a3 some one says, somewhat blunts the edge of 
apprehension, and Jack’s spirits were not to be cast 
down by the exigencies and possibilities of his 
professional pursuit. 


‘Mr, Shambles, an’ it so please you,” said the 
| landlord, as he introduced the valet. 


“Ts it really Mr. Shambles ?”. exclaimed Mrs: 
Bonus. “ Well, I declare, the sight of you is good 
for bad eyes.” 

“Not that yours, my dear madam,” said Sham- 
bles, ‘“‘require any amendment--for they shina 
as brightly as ever.” 

“Ob, you bad man, there you go at your com- 
pliments again! Don’t, now—don't! If there’s 
anything I dislike more than another, it's anybody 
saying anything about my eyes; because I can't 
help what they are, seeing as one’s eyes are born 
with one; and if they’d been ever so bad, instead 
of being what they are—hem!—why, of course, 
1 shouldn’t expect to be abused !” 

“Ab, that’s all very well, marm,” said Sbam- 
bles; ‘‘but we know that old story of how poor 
Ball, the tinker, as he was called, and who after- 
wards suffered at Tyburn, ran after you in a 
hackney coach in St. Martin’s Lane, swearing 
there was a lady with the finest diamonds he had 
ever seen, and he would have them, when it turned 
out to be nothing but your eyes, Mrs. Bonus!” 

‘“‘T declare you get worse and worse, Mr. Sham- 
bles; but I suppose that’s owing to you living 
among the quality, and going to the Palace! 
Polly, my dear, fetch a glass from the buffet, and 
give Mr. Shambles some strong waters,” 
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“*T shan't!” said Polly. . 

‘You little viper, do as you're told directly !” 

“T shan’t!” added Polly. ‘ He’s ugly—he’s 
very ugly, and you know he is, ma; and if be 
didn’t go on about your eyes, you'd hate the sight 
of him; so I shan’t, and there’s an end of it!” 

Oh, was ever woman,” exclaimed Mrs. Bonus, 
“troubled with such a hussy? Bunt it will come 
home to you some day, that it will!” 

‘“Well, Jack,” said Polly, turning to Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, ‘‘tell us more about Lucy, and the 
cave on the heath. It’s as good as a play; and 
as | mean to marry the first highwayman I can 
find, Ll ought to know all about it.” 

‘‘ Marry a highwayman, you odious little slat!” 
exclaimed” Mrs. Bonus. ‘Why, what do you 
suppose becomes of highwaymen's wives—eh ?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“Why, they leave them always, to be sure,” 
chimed in Mr. Bonus, assuming, as he spoke, an 
oratorical attitude,—‘‘ they leave them, to be sure, 
you wretched, immoral girl. If you'd said, now, 
that you'd be a highwayman’s mistress, there’d 
been something in it; but, ob, dear!—oh, dear! 
what a thing it is to bring up daughters, and then to 
hear them talk of going astray!” 

Jack Singleton laughed in spite of himself at the 
morality of the ‘Shippers’ Arms;” but he put 
on rather a stern look, when, with a sneaking air, 
Mr. Shambles leant over the corner of the table 
aud whispered to him, ‘‘A word with you, Mr. 
Singleton—a word with you.” 

Jack did not like the looks of the fellow at all ; 
and, moreover, he recollected having heard some- 
thing not much to the advantage of Mr. Sham- 
bles. 

“ A word with you—a word with you, Mr. Sin- 
gleton.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“‘Oh, private—private!” 

“No,” said Jack; ‘speak out! 
from old friends here.” 

“ Bat it’s business.” 

‘¢ All the leas need, then, of making any mys~ 
tery of it. What is it?” 

“* Yas,” cried Polly. “ Speak out, ugly!” 

“Then, if I-must speak,” said Shambles, “ I 
have to propose to you, Mr. Singleton, a little 
affair. It won't take up half an hour, and J dare 
say ten or twelve guineas i 

‘T won't do it,” said Jack. 

‘‘ But, my dear sir, you've not heard.” 

“ Nor do I want to hear. J work on my own 
account, and with and for no one.” 

“Go away, ugly!” said Polly. ‘ Don’t you 
hear z 


T’ve no secrets 


moment Polly's eyes flashed fire from a sounding 
box on the ear, which her mother bestowed upon 
her; but that charming and precocious Polly 
showed fight, and ducking under the table, she 
made her way to the sideboard, from which she 
commenced a cannonade of glasses of all kinds 
and descriptions: tumblers, rummers, wine anc 
ale glasses, flew through the air in rapid sue- 
cession. Mrs. Bonus uttered screams of dismay, 
and the landlord swore lustily, as he dashed after 
Polly, who made her escape by a side-door into 
the upper regions of the house. 

“ Very well,” said Shambles, a3 he turned away 
from Stxicon-stringed Jack, ‘Sf you won't do 
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it; you won't, Mr. Singleton; but it would have 
been easy enough, and close at hand.” 

“YT don't care a bit,” said Jack, “ whether it’s 
easy or not, or where it is.” 

** Well, well, you'll keep quiet ?” 

“‘ I may well do that, as 1 know nothing.” 

“ No—little or nothing ; but Bonus, old fellow, 
here’s one of two letters I shall want delivered 
punctually at nine o’clock, at the bottom of Surrey 
Street. It'll be a crown for one of your men to 
do it sharply and well.” 

“To be sure,” said Bonus, as be took the 


‘letter and read the address—‘'To Mrs. Marian 


Fearon—important and with speed.” 

“Ah!” cried Jack, as he caught the sound of 
the name. ‘Stop, Mr. Shambles! Why is the 
letter not to be delivered till nine o'clock, if it be 
important and with speed ?” 

“That,” said Shambles, “is part of the nice 
little affair; but as you won't help me, Mr. 
Singleton, I don’t feel that I ought to say any 
more about it.” 

‘‘ But, upon taking second thoughts,” said Jack, 
“suppose I do help you?” 

“Ah!” cried Shambles, with a grateful look; 
“now you speak rationally.” 


ne) 


CHAPTER CXXXIII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYSS VALET MAKES A CAPITAL 
ERROR IN HIS ARRANGEMENTS, 


THe moment that Sixteen-stringed Jack had 
caught the sound of the name of Marian Fearon, 
on the back of that letter which Shambles was so 
desirous should be delivered at nine o'clock, as 
“* part of his plan,” notwithstanding it was marked 
“important and with speed,’’ and there wanted 
two good hours to that time, his feelings in regard 
to the objects of the valet materially changed. 

Jack was now as anxious to have something to 
do with ‘the little affair,” as he had been before 
to repudiate all connexion with it. 

“So you will help, after all?” said Shambles. 

“Yes, I will!” 

“ Your hand on it.” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t see the necessity at all of that,” 
said Jack, with an invincible repugnance to shaking 
hands with the rascally valet. 

“Very well. Mr. Singleton, as you please—as 
you please. I don't wish to force any man to 
shake hands; so if you will now step into another 
room with me, 1 will tell you all about it at 


| once.” 
“ Take that!” said Mrs. Bonus; and at the | 


“Good !” said Jack, as he rose. 

“This way,” cried Bonus.. ‘You had better 
come into the yellow room, close at hand here. 
Dear me! That girl Polly will be the 

There’s a pound’s worth of as good 
flint glass broke as ever was on a sideboard.” 

“It’s her high spirits,” said Shambles. 

“ Confound her high spirits! Only let me catch 
her, that’s all! Jl make her repent it.” 

“What is that you say, Mr. Bonus?” cried 
Mrs, Bonus. 

“I said, my dear, that so soon as I could catch 
Miss Polly, I would make her remember breaking 
the glass.” 

“Tf you dare, Mr, Bonus, to lay handa on that 


| 


| 
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child, I will not leave eyes in your head, I can } had a peep into both the letters since I had them 


tell you.” 

“Why, my dear, it was at you she flung the 
glasses.” 

‘And pray, Mr. B., what is that to you, I should 
like to know, and therefore humbly esk—eh? 
eh? eh?” 

“Oh! well, well!” 

Mr. Bonus beat a hasty retreat, but scarcely in 
time to avoid a bottle which followed him like a 
cannon-shot down the stairs. 

Jack laughed, as he entered the yellow room 
with Shambles, and there found Polly quietly at 
work on some gold thread with which she was 
making a loop for her hat. 

“‘ There, Polly,” said Jack ; ‘‘ you can go to your 
mother again, as she is taking your part now, and 
has just flung a quart bottle after your father, for 
blaming you.” 

“Oh,” said Polly, “‘I don’t care a bit what 
they say. I shall not stay here long; but as soon 
as I can settle, I mean to go.” 

‘‘ Pray, Polly,” added Jack, ‘be advised, and 
do nothing rashly.” 

Polly only laughed, as she gathered up her 
work and left the room singing gaily— 

‘‘ When the heart of a man is oppressed with care, 

The gloom is dispelled when a woman appears,” 

“ Well, Mr. Shambles,” said Jack, ‘* what, now, 
is all this little affair about ?” 

‘‘ My master x 

‘* Well, your master ?” 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

Jack started. 

‘‘ Sir Hinckton Moys, the late favourite of the 
Regent? The scoundrel !—the—the——” 

“ Hilloa !” 

‘* Is he your master ?” 

“ He is, Mr. Singleton; but permit me to say 
that you are treating my master to some very 
bad names ; and, if that is your opinion of him, I 
begin to be afraid that, after all, you won't be 
likely to do him any very good service to- 
night!” 

‘‘ It is your opinion of him as well,” said Jack; 
“ and yet you profess to be going to do him good 
service to-night !” 

The valet laughed. 

‘“* Well, well! there may be something in that; 
so I will say, at once, that all you will have to do 
is to stay for about an hour close to the gun-house 
in the Park; and if Sir Hinckton Moys should 
blow a whistle twice, you, or some one who will 
be with you, will place yourselves at his orders.” 

“Is that all 2?” 

“ That is all.” 

“ But what is the meaning of it all ?” 

“ Why, you see, Mr. Singleton, my master has 
had a sort of breeze with the Countess de Blonde, 
and avother sort of breeze with Mr. Fearon.” 

*¢ Ah, yes.” 

“ Well, he wants to get the better of them 
both, in some way; and he thinks that if the 
Regent could only be brought to think that there 
is something—you comprehend ?—more than there 
ought to be between Mr. Fearon and the Countess 
de Blonde, he will get rid of her, and turn his 
back on Fearon. You see, now, don’t you?” 

oe I do.” 

“ Well, that’s all, then. 


You see, I should not 


have known one-half that I do know, but I have 


in my possession.” 

‘“ Both the letters? Then there is another ?” 

“To be sure. That is to go to the Countess de 
Blonde; and, as I make it out, the letters invite 
her to his house, in Surrey Street, and him to the 
Palace ; and they will meet in St. James’s Park, 
as I will take good care to manage.” 

“ How? how?” 

“J will be on the footsteps of Fearon, and go 
soon as I see the Countess’s carriage, I will say to 
him, as if in passing, ‘That is the Countess de 
Blonde.’ Then he will be quite sure to stop her. 
And then the Regent—who will be dodging about 
with my master, Sir Hinckton Moys—will seem to 
see them have a private and most clandestine 
meeting. Capital! isit not?” . 

‘* Oh, capital!” 

“© Well done, eh ?” 

** Very well imagined.” 

“ T thought you woald say so.” 

“ But what do you suppose I shall be called 
upon to do, eh ?” 

“ Why—as I comprehend it—my master wants 
both the letters back again into his own pos- 
session; and you, and whoever you have with 
you, will have to cry ‘Stan and deliver!’ to both 
the Countess and Mr. Fearon.” 

“* Ah, yes.” 

“ That was why, you see, I thought it so much 
in your line, Jack!” 

“* Quite in my line!” 

“You will do it, then?” : 

“ My good sir, I would not fail being in this 
affair for I don’t know how much—I quite take 
to it, and feel an unusual delight in it!” 

“T am glad of that, sir—delighted at that. 
Then I may count upon you ?” | 

“‘ Indeed you may !” | 

“ Sir Hinckton will be delighted.” 

“No, no! Ofone thing I must be quite sure. 
You must not name me to him. You are a 
‘family man,’ you know, Mr. Shambles, and dare 
not betray me; but you must not say to him 
that you have engaged Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
Say a highwayman, if you please, but no«more.” 

‘“* Well, well, I won’t, then.” 

“‘ Mind, that is a bargain.” 

“Jt is, Mr. Singleton.” (The valet had found 
out by the expression of Sixteen-stringed Jack’s | 
countenance that he did not exactly relish being 
called Jack by him.) ‘It is, Mr. Singleton; and | 

| 
| 
} 


you will find my word is as good as my bond.” 

‘“* T don’t doubt that in the least,” replied Jack. 

The valet now set about considering who was 
to be the companion of Sixteen-stringed Jack on 
the little enterprise; and Jack himself wondered 
if by any means he could suddenly light upon his 
acquaintance, the housebreaker, who would have 
been just the sort of person he would have liked 
to have with him. ' 

But Sixteen-stringed Jack had no ready means © 
of finding out his old comrade of the cavern on 
Hampstead Heath, so he was compelled to leave 
that part of the affair in the hands of Mr. Bonus. 

Shambles accordingly called the landlord into 
consultation, who at once made mention of a 
certain Tom Pebbles, who wanted a job to set 
himself up again, since he had been unfortunate 
with the cards lately. 

This individual was found fast asleep in one of 
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the lower rooms of the “ Shippers’ Arms,” but he 
was soon roused; and it was duly explained to 
him that there were ten guineas to be earned 
between then and midnight. 

Tom Pebbles was very near that maudlin stage 
of intoxication which induces tears, and he shed 
a whole shower of them as he shook the landlord 
by the hand, and called him his best friend, and 
then went through the same process with Sham- 
bles, the valet, and with Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

“ Only to think, now,” he said, ‘ that all of 
you should think of a poor devil who had been 
choused out of his last copper by the sharps, 
while he was asleep, and bring him a little job to 
do! It’s too kind!—by Jove, it’s too kind!” 

Shambles began, from all this demonstrative 
conduct on the part of Mr. Tom Pebbles, to have 
doubts whether he were sufficiently in his senses to 
be of any use at all. But Mr. Bonus, with a 
wink, set that to rights, as he said, ‘‘ Bless you, 
you don’t know Tom asIdo! I'll give him half 
a pint of vinegar, and pump on his head for ten 
minutes, in the yard, and he will be all right, and 
as cool as twenty cucumbers!” 

With this assurance the valet was satisfied ; 
and after making an agreement with Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, that he was to be at the old gun- 
house in St. James’s Park at a quarter before 
nine o’clock precisely, he left the ‘* Shippers’ 
Arms,” tolerably well content with his evening's 
villanous work. 

No sooner was he gone, however, than Jack 
sought a private interview with Mr. Bonus. 

‘© T tell you what it is, Bonus,” hesaid. ‘‘ This 
is not a regular piece of family business at all, 
but some Court villany.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder at it,” said Bonus. 

“But do you think, then, that it is right and 
fair for me to engage in it, old fellow 2” 

“Ten guineas for about half an hour’s stroll in 
the Park,” said Bonus—‘“I should say that was 
business, if anything was.” 

Jack saw that he could make nothing of the 
landlord of the “ Shippers’ Arms” in the way of 
sympathy, so he abstained from saying anything 
more on the subject; but he repaired again to the 
sitting-room of the amiable little family. 

Polly was there alone, 

“Ah,” said Jack, ‘‘you have the room all to 
yourself, Polly! Where is your mother?” 

“‘ Gone to bed.” 

“Well, Polly, I want you to tell me if you 
happen to know what Tom Pebbles likes best.” 

‘‘ Me!” said Polly. 

“J don’t mean that; I want to know what he 
likes best to drink ?” 

‘Oh, that is quite another thing !—it is old 
rum, that is.” 

** Then, my dear Polly, do you think you could 
get mea stone bottle of that enchanting liquor, 
that I can conveniently carry with me?” 

“‘ Of course I could.” 

“ And you will ?” 

“To be sure I will, Jack; I will do anything 
for you, because you are on the road in a regular 
way; but I hate such men as that horrid old 
ugly Shambles. I suppose you want to make 
Tom Pebbles take enough to put him out of the 
way of something ?” 

“Ido, Keep the secret, Polly, and I will tell 
you. There is a most beautifal young lady, 
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against whose peace of mind that rascal Shambles 
is contriving something; and I have only pro- 
mised to go with him that I may thwart his 
plans; but as I shall have Tom Pebbles with me, 
I don’t want him to thwart me.” 

“Charming!” said Polly. ‘I'll get the rum, 
and the best, too, in the cellar—not that with 
water in it, that father serves in the bar.” 

Polly was as good as her word; and, by half- 
past eight o’clock, Sixteen-stringed Jack and Tom 
Pebbles were quite ready to emerge from the 
public-house, and take up their appointed stations 
in the Park. 

Tom Pebbles had gone through the sanitary 
course of vinegar and cold water, which had been 
prescribed by Mr. Bonus, and looked steady enough, 
although there was a wild look about his eyes, as 
if he hardly knew where he was, 
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CHAPTER CXXXIV. | 


JACK SINGLETON DEFEATS SIR HINCKTON MOYS 
IN THE PARK, 


THE clock at the Horse Guards struck the chimes 
of three-quarters past eight, as Sixteen-stringed 
Jack and Tom Pebbles took up their position be- 
neath the shade of a tree, about thirty paces from 
the gun-house in the Park, and that old Turkish 
piece of ordnance, which is still to be seen—rusting 
and decaying—as a trophy. 

But we must there leave them, just as a light 
mist was gathering about them, while we attend 
to what was doing in relation to the plot of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

The valet—when he had made, as he thought, 
so successful an arrangement for his master’s in- 
terests and purposes at the ‘Shippers’ Arms’— 
made the best of his way to the lodgings of Sir 
Hinckton Moys, and announced that all was ready. 

‘Do you mean to say,” said Moya, “ that you 
have found two men who will do what is re-. 
quired ?” 

‘“‘T have, sir; and the best men in all London 
for the purpose, you may depend.” 

“ And the letters ?” 

‘One I will deliver myself, and the other I 
have found a person to deliver who can be tho- 
roughly trusted.” 

‘** You are a capital fellow, Shambles!” 

‘“‘T have the honour to be energetic in the ser- 
vice of a good master.” 

“* Well, you shall not repent it. If all goes 
well to-night, I shall, before four-and-twenty 
hours are over, be in the occupation of my old 
apartments in St. James’s Palace, and then I will 
make it my first care to do something handsome 
for you.” 

“You are too good, sir. The fellows would 
not come for less than fifteen guineas each, and it 
will cost a couple more to get the letters delivered 
at the Palace. That one for Surrey Street I will 
take myself.” 

‘That makes thirty-two guineas, then,” said 
Sir Hinckton Moys, with rather a blank look. 

Shambles pretended to consider for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with an air of great candour, 
he admitted that “that did make thirty-two 
guineas.” 
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““ And you had about thirty of me.” 

“ Highteen, sir.” 

‘“* Eighteen ?” 

“Not another guinea, sir!” 

“* Unconscionable rogue!” muttered Moys to 
himself, as he emptied his purse, and placed this 
time a duly counted twenty guineas in the hand 
of Shambles. 

“‘ There,” he said, ‘‘ that will cover all.” 

“ More than all, sir,” said the valet; “ because 
you see, sir, I don’t require anything for myself, as 
I am in your service and paid regular wages; so 
you may depend, sir, that if there should be any 
change, I will bring it back to you.” 

‘‘ Hypocritical scoundrel!” muttered Moys ; 
and then he said aloud, ‘‘ Well, well; we will see 
about that-—-we will see about that. Be off, now, 
and set to work. I am going to the Palace at 
once.” 

Nobody could be better informed than was 
Moys of the ingoings and outgoings of the Prince 
of Wales at St. James's. 

On that particular day he knew that the Regent 
had to be at Windsor at four o’clotk to meet the 
Committee of the Cabinet Council, who had legal 
charge of the poor old insane King. 

That the Regent would be back at St. James’s 
by about eight o’clock to dine with Annie, the 
Countess de Blonde, he, Sir Hinckton Moys, was 
well aware. 

He had spies in the Palace who could, if he had 
wished it, have told him what exact dishes were 
to be placed on the table in Annie’s apartments. 

Moys, then, reached the Palace about a quarter 
before eight, and the only danger he thought he 
ran was in Annie becoming aware that he was 
there, and waiting for the Regent. 

Provided, however, that ke escaped the obser- 
vation of Willes, he thought that that was a 
danger which he might easily avoid. 

But fate would have it that, although Sir 
Hinckton Moys made his way into the Palace by 
one of the most obscure entrances, Willes did be- 
come aware of his approach. 

The previous visits of Sir Hinckton Moys to 
the Regent had come to the knowledge of Willes, 
and he had taken such measures that it would be 
impossible for Moys to penetrate into the Palace 
again without his being aware of the fact. 

There was no great difficulty in Sir Hinckton 
making good an entrance to the royal residence, 
because in fact the position he had occupied wgs 
s0 well known, that the minor officials could 
hardly make up their minds if he were really dis- 
graced or not. 

Moys then had taken up his position in a small 
room called the * Partizan Chamber,” through 
which it was next thing to certain that the 
Regent would make his way, on his arriving from 
Windsor. 

But no sooner was Sir Hinckton Moys fairly 
ensconced in that ‘Partizan Chamber,” in an 
easy chair, than one of the servants, who was in 
the pay of Willes, ran off to tell him his old friend, 
but present enemy, was there. 

Willes was vexed and angry. 

He knew not what to do or how to act, since, 
for all he could possibly know to the contrary, 
Moys might be there upon the express invitation 
or authority of the Regent. 

In this extremity, Willes thought his best way 
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would be at all events to show his allegiance to 
the Countess de Blonde, by informing her of the 
circumstance. 

Without, then, interfering with Sir Hinckton 
Moys, Willes made his way to Annie’s apartments, 
and was soon in the presence of the capricions but 
warm-hearted Annie, the Countess. 

‘‘ What now?” said Annie, with her usual im- 
petuosity. “You look as if you had seen a ghost; 
but if you say you have, I shall not believe you, 
because I have no faith in them.” 

** Worse!” said Willes. 

“Worse? What then?” 

“That Sir Hinckton Moys is again in the 
Palace.” 

‘* Again?” 

“Yes; I had the honour, Countess, to inform 
you that he had been here before, and now he is 
here again.” 

“So, George, then, is intriguing with him, 
is he?” 

** It looks like it.” 

“ Well, I cannot help it.” 

** Buat—— 

“It is no use now worrying me about it, Willes. 
I have made up my mind,” 

‘‘May I humbly and respectfully ask to what 
the fair and incomparable Countess has made up 
her mind ?” 

“Simply to this—that if George don’t chooss 
to trust me about anything, I will not ask him.” 

“Oh, oh!” 

“Don’t be crying out ‘Oh!’ there. I tell you 
I bave made up my mind, What's o’clock 2” 

Eight at that moment struck by the Palace 
clock. 

““Right—eight!” said Willes; “and the Regent 
will ba bera within the next half. hour. He will 
find that rascally Sir Hinckton Moys in the 
Palace, who, of course, has some villaneus scheme 
on foot. Oh, if I could only feel sura!” 

“ Of what 2?” 

‘That the Regent had not asked him to come.’ 

“* What then ?” 

“T would have him kicked out into Pall Mall!” 

“ Stop a bit,” said Annie. ‘‘I will be with you 
in ten minutes,” j 

“T assure you, my dear Countess, that I have 
so much to do, that—that a 

‘You will wait my pleasure,” said Annie, as 
she abruptly left the room and banged shut a 
door after her, in the lock of which Willes heard 
her turn a key abruptly, 

“What on earth is she after now?” groaned 
Willes, to himself. ‘She is clever—wonderfully 
clever ; and yet she keeps'me at times in a state of 
great fright, because along with her cleverness she 
is rash—so very rash.” 

The ten minutes soon, however, flew away, not- 
withstanding the impatience of Willes, and then 
he was startled by the sudden appearance in the 
room, through the very same door by which Annio 
made her exit, of a young officer of the Guards in 
full regimentals, who running in, eried out, as he 
seized Willes by the arm, apparently much excited, 
“My good, kind sir, you must get me out of 
these rooms as quickly as you can, for I don’t 
know a moment when the Regent may arrive from 
Windsor.” 

“‘ Good heaven!” said Willes. 

‘Yes; of course, amen! and all that sort of 
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thing,” added the young officer; “but you must, 
my dear fellow, be well aware that the Prince 
would be rather vexed to find me in the apart- 
ments of the Countess.” 

“* Rather vexed? Oh! oh!” 

“Yes. Ihave been assisting her to dress.” 

* Oh! oh! Don’t! don't! How imprudent— 
how very—very—— Oh, I feel faint! faint!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the young officer, as 
he dealt Willes so smart a blow between the 
shoulders that it nearly sent him on to his face, 
and gave him a fit of coughing. “Ha! ha! ha! 
So my disguise is good, then?” 

* Disguise ?” 

“ Yes. Don't you know me now?” 

“ The Countess?” 

* To be sure! How do J look, eh ?” 

“ Oh, gracious !—wonderful !—charming !” 

* O£ course.” 

“ Yon terrified me, Countess.” 

“ { know I did; but that wasnot my object in 
putting on these clothes, which I made George 
get for me, so that I might go to a review, you see, 
{ mean to fight Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“ Bight him ?” 

¥en,” 

“ And-—and——” 

* Kill him, do you mean ?” 

* It's probable enough—I mean to try. I don't 
expect the Regent till half-past eight. It is 
now ten minutes past, so 1 have just twenty 
minutes to spare; and if in that time I cannot 
rid us all of that wretch Moys, ugly as he is, it 
will be a bad case.’ 

“ But, my dear madam-——— 

* Silence |” 

“ My dear Countess 

‘* March {” 

“ March where? Now, Countess, I will march 
or hop on my head all the way along the Titian 
Gallery to please you; but if anything should 
happen to you in consequence of this mad freak, 
what would become of me?” 

“ Oh, then it’s of yourself you are thinking ?” 

** No—no—no !” 

“Staff! Tam going into the Titian Gallery. 
You will send some one to Moys to say that he is 
wanted there. Do not say who it is, and he will 
come. He will, perhaps, think that the Prince 
has arrived by some other entrance—possibly 
through Carlton House. Now go at once, Willes, 
and do as I bid you.” 

“And you will hold me harmless, Countess, 
with the Regent?” 

“* Quite— quite |” 

Annie was herself buckling on her sword, and 
she sallied out of her own rooms into the Titian 
Gallery, while Willes, full of a thousand appre- 
hensions, went in search of one of the inferior 
servants of the wardrobe, on whom he could 
depend. 

“ Jennings,” he said, “ you will go to the Par- 
tizan Chamber, where you will find Sir Hinckton 
Moys, and you will tell him he is wanted in the 
Titian Gallery.” 

** Yes, Mr. Willes.” 

a But, Jennings, if he should ask you who sent 
you, you must be mysterious, and decline to say 
anything further than that it is a gentleman 
whose commands you feel beuad to obey,” 

“ Yes, Mr, Willes.” 


” 
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Jennings went on his errand, which he got 
through tolerably well, so that Sir Hinckton Moys 
started to his féet with an impression that it was 
surely the Regent who had sent for him. 

“ Certainly, certainly !” he said, ‘ I will go at 
once-—-at once.” 

The interior of St. James’s Palace was known 
as well to Sir Uinckton Moys as it was, probably, 
to the well-salaried Palace-architect, whose duty 
it was to see that it was kept in repair; and he 
made the best of his way to the Titian Gallery, in 
the full-expectation of there finding the Prince. 

The gallery was just lighted, and the oil in the 
lamp had not yet got warm, so that the light was 
not at its best, and the shadows were rather con- 
fusing. 

All that Sir Hinckton Moys could) see was an 
officer in full-dress, pacing the gallery with an 
air of great importance, 

Of course he did not for one moment mistake 
the thin and elegant figure of Annie the Countess 
for the Prince Regent, who, by that time, had be- 
come the “ stout Adonis” mentioned by Leigh 
Hunt, 

Moys would then have drawn back, but the 
moment Annie saw him she called out, in a very 
well-feigned voice —‘‘ Is that the scoundrel 
Moys ?” 

¢ Sir!” said Sir Hinckton, as his cheeks paled 
with anger; “how dare you, or any man, address 
me in such terms ?” 

“ Oh, yes! added Annie; “it is the rascal. 
Come on, sir! Come on, I say, and defend your 
worthless life!” 

“ Ah! An assassin!” 

“ No, sir, You are armed, I see.” 

Moys was ia the half-dress of his military rank, 
and wore his sword. His first impression was, 
that in this young officer he was about to en- 
counter Allan Fearon; but the moment he heard 
the voice he was convinced it was not Allan, 
whose voice was rather deep and grave, having 
an air of contemplation and thought about it, 
while the short, sharp manner in which he was 
addressed by this seeming young officer were im- 
petuoug and sharp. 

‘Come on, sir, I say,” added Annie, ‘As the 
brother of the fair Countess de Blonde, who, by 
the grace of the Prince Regent, has become an 
officer of the Guard, I shall be compelled to take 
your miserable life, as I would that of any other 
reptile.” 

‘Ah, indeed!—the brother of the Countess de 
Blonde ?” 

“Yes, sir. 

‘Oh, no!” 

“Then what have you to say against it ?” 

“Nothing, young sir. On the contrary, I con- 
gratulate you, and wish you joy of your relation- 
ship to so virtuous and distinguished a personage.” 

“Thank you,” said Annie. 

At the same moment, she drew her sword, and 
made such a dash at Sie Hinckton Moys, that it 
was only by stooping and making a terrible spring 
on one side, that he avoided being run throngh 
the body. 

“ Murder!” cried Willes. 
in some dreadful deed !” 


Do you dispute that ?” 


“Tt will surely end 
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CHAPTER CXXXY. 


THE REGENT CROSSES SWORDS WITH THE DIS- 
GRACED COURTIER AND ANNIE. 


Sir Hincxron Moys was not a coward, but there 
were many things connected with his present 
position in St. James’s Palace which made such a 
contest as that into which he appeared to be forced 
most inconvenient. 

It would be inconvenient to be killed, or even 
badly wounded, since such an event would not be 
looked upon with much philosophy by such a 
man as the worldly Sir Hinckton Moys. 

It would be excessively inconvenient to commit 
homicide within the walls of St. James’s, espe- 
cially if, in truth, the person upon whont it was 
to be committed were really a brother to the 
favourite of the Regent. 

But what could he do? 

Here was a young man, in the uniform of an 
officer of the Guard, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and evidently, from the spring forward he 
had just made, in possession of a remarkable 
amount of agility. 

If he, Moys, should attempt by flight to put an 
end to the awkwardness of the whole affair, there 
was every probability that he would be caught 
and igaominiously killed. 

There was no resource, then, but to stand upon 
the defensive. 

Sir Hinckton Moys then drew his sword, and 
faced his young and handsome antagonist, 

“Well, sir,” he groaned out through his 
clenched teeth; “‘ it is you who will have to give 
an account of this affair to the Regent, and not I.” 

“Of course,” said Annie. “It is only the 
survivor in an affair of this kind who can give any 
account of it; and as that will not be you, it will 
naturally fall to me to do so.” 

This was a construction of his words which 
Moys had not at all intended. He felt at the 
moment as if some prophecy had been uttered, the 
fulfilment of which was disagreeably near at hand. 

“Now!” cried Annie. ‘ Are you ready ?” 

“No, no!” 

** J don’t mind whether you are or not, then.” 

“Hold! hold! Sir, for your own sake, as 
well as for mine, if we must fight, let there 
be some witness to the fairness of the duel. I am 
sure I heard a voice just now, close at hand.” 

‘‘ So did I,” said Annie. ‘ But I advise noone 
to interfere. This is my affair, and all I shall 
have to do is to dispose of your dead body !” 

““ My dead body ?” 

‘To be sure! The dust-bins of the Palace are 
very large, and you can be put into one of them.” 

With these words Annie made a sudden and 
furious onslaught upon Sir Hinckton Moys, who 
stepped back cautiously, keeping on the defen- 
sive, for he didnot fight with a good heart; and 
he hoped that the inevitable noise of the combat 
might bring some one to the spot who would 
interfere. 

The swords clashed together, and Annie pressed 
Sir Hinckton Moys the whole length of the Titian 
Gallery, and had just slightly touched his cheek 
with the point of her sword once, when, even amid 
the noise of the conflict, an unusual commotion 
was heard below in the Palace. 
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The Regent had returned from Windsor. 

Moys heard the rattle of the carriage-wheels as 
it rolled into the court-yard of St. James’s, and he 
became more than ever anxious to bring the com- 
bat to an end, which had been so completely forced 
upon him, 

“This is folly, sir,” he said. “ At another time, 
and in another place, I will meet you.” 

‘‘No time like the present,” said Annie, 
don’t like to keep these affairs on hand.” 

“Then your death be upon your own head,” 
yelled Moys; and in an instant all his evil passions 
were in full force, and anger flashed from his eyes. 

He became the assailant now in turn, and Annie 
found she had enough to do take care of herself. 

‘““Help! help!” shouted Willes. ‘Guard! 
Help! There will be murder in the Palace!” 

“That will do!” said Annie, 

Sir Hinckton Moys had slipped, and fell upon 
one knee. 

Annie dashed at him, and her sword was within 
a couple inches of his throat, when its blade was 
suddenly crossed by another, and a loud voiée, in 
great anger, called out, “‘ What is the meaning of 
all this? Who is it that dares to draw a sword 
in our presence ?” 

“Ah, the Regent!” said Annie. 

Sir Hiockton Moys had now struggled to his 
feet, and he was too far gone with wild passion to 
see whether the Regent was there or not. He 
made a desperate attempt to plunge his sword into 
the breast of the seeming young oficer, but the 
Regent, even as he had crossed blades with Annie, 
now beat down the sword of Sir Hinckton Moys, 
as he called out, ‘‘Guard! guard! secure these 
persons !” 

There was a rush into the gallery of several of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, and Sir Hinckton 
Moys was seized. 

One of the Yeomen tried to lay hold of Annie, 
but she slipped pass him, and advancing to the 
Regent, she saluted him in military fashion, say- 
ing, in a whisper, as she did so, ‘‘ George; don’t 
betray me!” 

“Ah! it is——" 

Hush |” 

The Regent smiled. 

‘* What foolish mummery is this?” he said. 

“Your Royal Highness,” cried Sir Hinckton 
Moys, ‘‘ will, I am sure, hear me, and do justice. 
I was here on business to your Royal Highness, 
and was set upon by that gentleman, with an 
intention to take my life.” 

“Sir Hinckton Moys,” said the Regent, “I 
think it a very strange thing to find you with a 
drawn sword in this part of St. James's!” 

“J will explain, your Royal Highness—I will 
explain!” 

Perhaps,” added the Regent, “the least said 
in such a matter, is the soonest mended.” 

“‘T am the Countess de Blonde’s brother,” whis- 
pered Annie to the Regent. 

“ Foolish girl, how can you?” 

“Don’t betray me, George, or you will never 
hear the last of this affair. You will find it in 
every shop window as a caricature.” 

That one word—“ caricature’—always had a 
most uncomfortable effect upon the nerves of the 
Regent. He had been caricatured, and each shaft 
of ridicule so aimed at him sunk deeply, and 
rankled in the wound it made. 
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rooms.” 

** Well!” said Annie, aloud; “if your Royal 
Highness is of opinion that at present I should 
not pursue this matter further, I will go to my 
sister, the Countess, and tell her what has put a 
stop to it.” 

“Do, dol Go!” 

‘‘ Sir Hinckton Moys, we shall meet again.” 

‘IT hope so,” replied Moys; ‘“ and then I shall 
have, I trust, an opportunity of punishing the in- 
solence of a malapert boy.” 

‘No more of this!” said the Regent; ‘no 
more! Sir Hinckton Moys, whatever business 
you have with me will keep until to-morrow.” 

“No, your Highness,” said Moys, as in two 
steps he reached the ear of the Regent; ‘* no, un- 
less your Highness’s honour will likewise keep till 
to-morrow.” . 

“ My honour?” 

No. 63,—Dark Woman. 
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“ Yes, your Highness,” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” 

“Tf I might be so bold as to speak two words 
to your Highness, strictly in private in 

“ Step this way.” 

The Regent led Sir Hinckton Moys into the 
deep recess of one of the windows of the Titian 
Gallery. 

“ Now, what is it ?” 

“ The Countess a 

** Ah, it is of her?” 

“ Allan Fearon Ks 

* And of him ?” 

‘Mars and Venus in conjunction, your High- 
ness. It is of them I wish to speak.” 

“ What is it? Speak out, man! speak out!” 


“ T had the honour of pledging myself to your 
Royal Highness to prove the infidelity of the fair 
Countess de Blonde to you.” 

The Regent sighed. 
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He had hoped that he should escape that proof; 
and, like poor Othello, he would fain not have 
known his own misery. Well might he, then and 
there, have dismissed Sir Hinckton Moys; but 
yet there was a yearning in his heart to know if 
it could be true that Annie was false to him, after 
ail the favours he had lavished upon her. 

“ Well, Moys—well, out with it! What is 
this proof that the devil has helped you to?” 

“ Your Highness is displeased.” 

“ Of course I am, man; but out with it! What 
is it ?” 

Moys bit his lips with rage. 

He could hardly command his voice to speak in 
terms of courtesy. 

“Your Royal Highness, then, perhaps, will 
hardly believe that the Countess de Blonde has an 
appointment in St. James’s Park, this evening, 
with Allan Fearon.” 

“ No! no!” 

** Tt is as I have the honour to state.” 

“ Impossible !” 

Moys bowed low. i 

‘* And this is the faith of woman!” said the 
Regent. “And yet I ought not—I cannot believe 
it! What proof have you of this statement ?” 

‘* None.” 

** Ah, you say that?” 

“T do, your Highness. I did not trouble my- 
self to bring any proof, because I felt certain that 
none I could bring would be sufficiently satis- 
factory to you.” 

“Then you expect me to believe this absurd 
story, just because you choose to assert it ?” 

“ Not so, your Highness.” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“ T propose that your Highness should see the 
writing.” 

“ I—I see it ?” 

“Just so. I do not think that any other 
proof whatever would satisfy your Highness.” 

* Alas! alas! It’s dinneér-time, too!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys could hardly refrain from 
laughing at this lamentation, which was so traly in 
character with the feelings of the Prince of Wales. 

““T would advise your Royal Highness,” he 

said, “to countermand dinner until ten o'clock ; 
and in the meantime some slight refection will 
enable you to feel satisfied until that hour.” 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys,” said the Regent, with 
more firmness and dignity of tone and manner 
than the Countess had thought him capable of,— 
“it is quite out of the question that I can bring 
myself to sit down patiently and quietly to dinner 
with the woman who has an appvintment with 
one who rivals me in her affections, and who— 
who———” 

“* Who,” added Moys, “ will only wait until 
she can get rid of your Royal Highness, to keep 
that appointment.” 

“I was not going to say that,” said the Regent 
faintly. » 

“1 humbly beg your Highness’s pardon.” 

“No, no! I was going to say that this blow, 
if it be a real one, has about it circumstances 
peculiarly severe. It is as if—as if—a child 
should strike a parent.” 

“That would be too shocking, your Highness.” 
_ “ Well, well! It has happened—heaven knows 
if has happened! It has happened here in St, 
James's Palace.” 
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‘6 So I have heard.” 

“« Wait for me—wait.” 

“ Oh, your Highness, do nothing rash |” 

“Rash? Do you take me_-for some Eastern 
potentate who thinks of nothing but the death of , 
the criminals, when he meets with a cage like 
this?” 

** No—no ! 

‘“« Peace, Moys! 
trial of the faith or truth of the Countess. 
make an excuse not to dine with her.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was intensely pleased. 

** And I will ask her, to her face, if she is going 
out to-night?” 

‘* Do so, your Highness.” 

“ Ah! you agree to that ?” 

“ T advise it. She will tell you ‘No,’ and yet - 
she will go out as soon as she can get rid of 
your Highness. Pray excuse the common eéx- 
pression.” 

“ T cannot think it! I cannot think it! But I 
will try her faith. Wait here, Moys—wait here.” 

“JT am, as ever, entirely at your Highness’s 
service.” 

The Regent went at once to Annie’s apart- 
ments. 

It wanted one quarter to nine o'clock now. 

Annie was sitting on a table in her military 
uniform, and, in the adjoining apartment, the little 
recherché dinner-— which, but for Sir Hinckton 
Moys, the Regent would so much have enjoyed— 
was being laid. 

- “ Well, George,” said Annie, ‘here you are at 
last.” 

** Yes, at last.” 

* Come to dinner ?” ‘ 

“* T am afraid: Ks 

** Afraid of what?” . 

* ‘That some business will detain me at Carlton 
—no, I mean Marlborough House, till about ten 
o'clock. You can, for once in a way, dine alone, 
Annie.” i 

““ Now, that is unkind !” 

“Ts it?” 

“It is indeed, George. I should have dined 
long ago, but you know very well that I waited 
for you. Well, go then, if you won't stay.” 

“JT must go. By the bye, Annie, shall you 
be at home ail the evening ?” 

‘ Yes.” 

“ You are sure ?” 

“ Quite sure.” ! 

“ You have, then, nowhere to go to, and no in~ 
tention of stirring out of the Palace ?” 

“‘ Not the least ; so you will come back as soon 
as your precious business is over ?” 

“ Yes,” said the Regent, huskily. 

‘* Business !” added Annie; ‘‘ how I do hate 
the horrid word !” Ri 

The fair Countess de Blonde was not alone in 
her hatred of the horrid word, for the Regent had 
as hearty a distaste to it as she had. He was 
about to leave the room, when Annie called out, 
“ Hilloa!. Is that the way you go?” 

‘* No—yes—that is—oh, no !” 

He went back and kissed her. 

‘* George!” said Annie, as she buried one of 
her little delicate hands in his cravat; “ there is 
something the matter with you.” 

“ With me?—the—the matter ?” 

“Yes, What is it?” 
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‘“‘ T don’t know.” 

** You do know !” 

“No, Annie. Let me go, that’s a good girl; 
and I hope that we shall sit down to dinner—or 
we may call it supper, if you like—qrite happy 
and contented, yet, to-night. You—you are sure 
you don't want to go out for anything ?” 

“Sure? Of courselam. When dol go out 
at night ?” 

“ Never, that I know of. But still, Annie, if 
you had any—any appointment n 

‘‘ What are you talking about, George? What 
is the matter with your wits now, eh 2” 

‘‘ Nothing—oh, nothing ! Good bye, Annie— 
good bye.” 

He kissed her again. 

“How do you like me,” she said, “in my 
officer's dress ?” ' 

“ Charming!” © 

“‘ Go along, then. Come back as soon as you 
can, for I am in low spirits to- gry and it is all 
your fault.” 

“ My fault 2” 

“Yes; you break faith with me— you know 
you do! But be well assured of one thing, George, 
and that is, that Sir Hinckton Moys is a villain ; 
and you will never have anything to do with him 
that won’t be the worse for your own peace and 
happiness. Now go!” 

The Regent left the room, without another 
word. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was waiting in the recees of 
that window in the Titian Gallery to which the 


Prince had led him, to hear the whispered con- | 


versation which, as Annie truly said, was so dis- 
tressful to his peace. 

Moys quite congratulated himself upon the very 
remarkable success of everything up to that point. 
The fact of the Regent going to ask Annie if she 
had any intention of leaving the Palace that 


evening quite delighted him, for he knew perfectly | 


well that the letter which would entice her so to 
do would not be delivered until nine o'clock. 

Annie, then, would be as sure to tell the Regent 
that she was not going out, as she would be sure 
to go, on receipt of the forged letter from her sister 
Marian. ’ 

But Sir Hinckton Moys did not af all like the 
humour in which the Prince returned to him. 

There are many things of which people may 
convince us which do notin any degree add to our 
appreciation of the person who takes the trouble 
of bringing to us the unimpeachable and dis- 
agreeable evidence. 

‘“* Now, Moys,” said the Regent, “I am at your 
service. Prove your statement, or never let me 
see your face again.” 

Sir Hinckton bit his lip. 

“*T can well perceive, your Highness,” he said, 
‘that he is but a bad courtier who comes to his 
Prince with unwelcome truths.” 

“No, no! Don’t talk in that way. I want 
the proof! i 

“Will your Royal Highness then condescend to 
be led by me i 

“Implicitly.” 

“Then, when your Highness has taken some 
refreshment—” 

“T want none.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed. It ws a bad sign 
in regard to his temper when the Prince of Wales 


did not want any refreshment; and Moys would 
much rather have seen him indulge too freely than 
keep so calm and 80 cool. 

But there was no help for that now. The hour 
had come, and Moys felt that his fortunes at the 
Court of the Regent must stand or fall upon the 
events of the next hour, 

The wily courtier had no doubt, however, about 
the revulsion of fesling against Annie which would 
take place if he (the Regent) actually saw her 
meet Allan Fearon in the Park. 

That such a sight would meet his eyes he made 
no doubt, for he had abundant faith in the vil- 
lainous cleverness of his valet to bring about such 
a result. 

Moys then preceded the Regent along the Titian 
Gallery, and down the short flight of steps that 
led to the small guard-room, where the Sergeant's 
Guard of Yeomen were on duty for the night. 

The Palace clock struck nine. 

The Yeomen of the Guard stood to their arms 
as the Regent passed, and he touched his hat 
slightly. 

Sir Hinckton Moys still marched on ; and at the 
moment they reached the door which led into the 
Ambassadors’ Court, there came one heavy knock 
at it from without. 

The door was in the act of being flung open for 
the Regent, and the person who had knocked 
nearly fell in. 

Tois person had a letter in his hand, and the 
moment he could push it into any one else’s he 
seemed satisfied, and ran off. 

“For the Countess de Blonde,” said the groom 
who took the letter. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Regent, as he paused a 
moment. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, at that instant, felt cold and 
sick. If the Regent should take possession of that 
letter, all the scheme would be blown to the winds. 

It was the forged letter which was to induce 
Annie to leave the Palace that night. $ 

The servant respectfully waited the pleasure of 
the Regent. 

The cold perspiration poured down the face of 
Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He was in mortal fear. 

‘For the Countess!” said the Regent, as, with- 
out touching the letter with his hands, he looked 
down. upon if. 

“ Yes, your Highness,” said the groom. 

Now if the groom had had a gold or silver 
salver there at hand, on which to place the letter, 
it is probable enough the Regent might have taken 
possession of it; but to take it out of the hands 
of the man was such a breach of etiquette, that 
the Prince could not think of such a thing for a 
moment. 

“Very well,” he said. 
tess.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys drew a long breath of relief. 

“Now, Moys,” added the Prince, ‘I am with 
you. ” 

Another moment, and they had passed out of 
the Palace, and the ‘door was closed behind them. 

Sir Hinckton was fast recovering from his 
fright, but he felt quite weak yet for a few 
minutes, and could not speak a word. 

“What is the matter with you now?” asked 
the Prince of Wales. ‘‘ You reel like a drunkea 
man.” 


‘Take it to the Coun- 
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“No, no! <A sudden spasm!” 

““Spasm?—spasm? You must be in a bad 
way, Moys, to have such things.” 

“It has passed away—it is gone, your High- 
ness. Whatever I may feel, or whatever I may 
suffer, I am sure I shall always, while I live, have 
health and strength to serve your Highness.” 

“Well, well! Now what are we to do?” 

“Tf your Highness will pause in the shade of 
these trees i. 

“Not very dignified, Moys.” 

“Alas, no! And yet what can be done? 
Treachery and faithlessness can only be fully 
discovered by bringing to bear upon them some 
such espionage as this.” 

There was, and there are still, the remains of 
a dense clump of elm trees close to the roadway 
taken by equestrians through the Park, and by 
those carriages that have the royal license to pass 
through the Horse Guards. This clump of elms 
stands just at the turn of the road from the Mall 
into that portion of it which leads direct to the 
Horse Guards. 

At the period of our story, some ten or twelve 
tall trees stood there. ‘They were now in full leaf, 
for time has progressed, along with the incidents 
of our tale, although we have not always paused to 
remark upon its flight, or to notify exactly how 
days assembled into weeks, and how weeks grew 
into months. 

At that time in the evening, then, beneath the 
shadow of those trees, there was an excellent 
shelter fora dozen men, if they had felt disposed 
to avail themselves of it. 

It was a spot that was always looked to as the 
military rounds were made during the night in 
the old royal park. 

There, then, the Prince and Sir Hinckton Moys 
took up their post of observation, 
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CHAPTER CXXXVI. 


ANNIE THE COUNTESS MEETS ALLAN FEARON IN 
ST, JAMESS PARK, 


JusT opposite to the clump of elms, beneath whose 
umbrageous branches the Regent and Moys 
waited the course of events, was the gun-house 
and the gigantic piece of Turkish ordnance. 

Then, too, in the shadow of the one tall tree 
that was close to that spot, a curious observer 
might have seen two persons. 

They were none other than Sixteen-stringed 
Jack and Tom Pebbles. 

The sentinel at the gun-house had more. than 
once looked curiously in that direction, seeing 
that there were some persons lurking about; but 
he was tired and sleepy, and thought probably 
that it would be less trouble to leave them alone 
than to interfere with them. 

Besides, if they were on evil actious intent, he 
would be sure to hear some alarm given, and 
then would be time enough for him to trouble 
himself about them. 

The Regent was fidgety and anxious. But Sir 
Hinckton Moys was far more fidgety and anxious 
than he, inasmuch as he began, almost for the first 
time, to feel for what a stake he was playing. 


Since the whole affair had so very nearly broken. 
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down by the forged letter coming into the hands 
of the Regent, Sir Hinckton had felt weak and 
timid. 

It was but the want of a salver that had pre- 
vented the Prince from taking that letter. What 
so easy or so natural for him than to take posses- 
sion of it, and say that he would give it to the 
Countess. 

It was then that. little circumstance of the 
danger the letter had brought him into, that made 
Moys begin to think his plot was flimsy and 
delicate, and liable to a thousand sad mischances, 

No wonder he was weak and timid. 

“Well,” said the Regent, ‘‘ there is one thing 
I must mention, and that is, my patience will soon 
exhausted.” 

‘‘Y’'m sorry to hear your Highness make such a 
remark,” replied Moys, “since we have not been 
here yet ten miautes.” 

“ But ten minutes is a long while when you are 
waiting, and more especially when you’ve been 
deprived of your dinner.” 

“Hush! Oh, your Royal Highness, I do not 
think your patience would be called upon for any 
very great exertion, for I fancy even now I hear 
the sound of carriage-wheels in the direction of 
the Palace.” 

“ Carriage-wheels—carriage-wheels?” said the 
Prince, petulantly. ‘‘ What need that have to do 
with the affair? There may be many carriage- 
wheels in the Park; numbers of people have the 
right of entré to it—Ministers, members of the 
Privy Council, and general officers.” 

“Yes, your Highness; but I feel so certain of 
the information I have had the honour to impart 
to yon-—informatien which, heaven knows, I 
wish had been of another character—that I could 


almost wager my head that when we do fairly 


hear the sound of carrriage-wheela it will herald 
the approach of one of those elegant female chariots 
which your Highness has placed at the disposal of 
the Countess de Blonde.” 

“You cannot say that!—you cannot be sure of 
that 1” 

“ [ will be content, your Highness, to wait the 
issue. Hark! You hear Hg 

“TI do hear the sound of carriage-wheels on the 
gravel of the Park, but I see no carriage-lights.” 

‘‘She would scarcely use them, coming on such 
an errand.” 

“Well, well; perhaps not! And yet I will not be- 
lieve—I cannot yet believe—that it is the Countess. 
She assured me so distinctly—so very distinctly, 
and with such arilessness—that she would not leave 
the Palace to-night. If she deceive me, I tell you, 
Moys, there is no faith to be found in woman. 
No, no! It cannot be Annie!—it cannot be 
Annie!” 

Dark and lumbering-like, some huge shadow, 
taking eccentric shapes amid the dim obscurity of 
the Park, a carriage certainly made its appearance 
from the back of the Palace; and now, as it ap- 
proaches that clump of elm-trees where the Regent 
and Sir Hinckton Moys always lie in waiting, we 
may briefly state that.the worst fears of the Prince, 
and the best hopes of Sir Hinckton, were about to 
be realized, 

It was, indeed, Annie, Countess de Blonde, who 
was in that vehicle. 

The forged letter which had passed the Regent, 
actually upon the threshold of the Palace, had 
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reached its destination; and although most truly 
and sincerely had Annie told the Regent she had 
not the remotest intention of leaving St. James’s 
that evening, such a letter at once created a new 
circumstance that altered her resolves. 

Annie read the epistle with greatly excited 
feelings; for if there was one thing which still 
remained in her heart as a strong, and never to be 
eradicated feeling, amid all the pomp, and glitter, 
and fictitious rank of her present existence, it 
was the deep and earnest affection for her sister 
Marian. 


She had had time in many weary and solitary 


hours which she had spent amid the gauds and 
glitters of those apartments which she called her 
own, to think back upon the untiring love and 
devotion of that sister, who, although but so few 
years her senior, had yet lavished upon her all the 
care and tenderness, of a mother. 

It was not to be supposed, then, for a moment, 
that such a missive as that which the artful vil- 
lany of Moys had concocted would fail of having 
its immediate effect upon the impulsive and ge- 
nerous nature of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

She had scarcely read it sufficiently to compre- 
hend its character, and the request it contained, 
before she gave immediate orders for a carriage to 
bs at her disposal. 

“ Quick! quick!” she cried. “I must leave St. 
James's at once! Tell the Regent, when he comes, 
I was compelled to go out, but will return as 
quickly as possible. A carriags—a carriage, as 


‘soon as it can be got ready, or I must go on- 


foot !” 

The servants who were in attendance upon 
Annie had had ample experience of her kindliness 
and generosity, as well as of.a certain rapidity 
and quickness of temper, which made it necessary 
her commands, when sharply issued, should be 
promptly obeyed. 

The carriage, then, was at Annie’s diposal 
exactly thirteen minutes after the forged letter 
had been placed in her hands. 

As nearly as possible, too, at that same moment 
when the Regent and Sir Hinckton Moys had en- 
countered the letter on its route to the Countess 
de Blonde, at St. James's Palace, a sharp knock 
had awakened the attention of the inhabitants of 
that humble, but peaceful abode, at the bottom of 
Surrey Street, where Allan Fearon and Marian 
had certainly found a refuge from, at least, some 
of the storms of fate. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had calculated well that 
that was not an hour at which, without some 
strong inducement, Allan Fearon would abandon 
his home; so that the forged letter which was 
intended for him would be likely to meet bis eyes 
as quickly as that which was sent to the Countess 
de Blonde would, assuredly, come under her ob- 
servation at St. James’s Palace. 

It was Shambles himself who had undertaken 
the task of delivering the letter at Allan Fearon’s 
house; and the moment Marian opened the door 
and presented herself before his eyes, he thrust 
the letter into her hand, crying out, as he did so, 
“ Madam, I believe this is a matter almost of 
life and death! Pray Jet it be seen to at once!” 

Marian uttered an exclamation of dismay at 
these words; but then, when she recollected that 
Allan was at home, she felt that, although she 
had affections elsewhere, the agony of even a mo- 
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mentary idea that anything had happened to him 
was spared her. 

Allan heard her exclamation, and was by her 
side in a moment. 

“ What is this, Marian ?” he said. 
has alarmed you ?” 

“T scarcely know; but here is a letter which 
some messenger in haste has delivered. Read it, 
Allan —read it, and let us know at once the 
worst that it can contain.” 

Allan tore the letter open; and both he and 
Marian were soon in possession of those few half- 
incoherent words, from which they might well 
presume that Annie was in some great strait, and 
required the immediate presence of a friend and 
protector. 

“Yes! yes!” cried Marian; ‘ you will go to 
her at once, without a moment’s delay !” 

“ On the instant!” said Allan, as he snatched 
up his hat. 

“Tell her ! oh, tell her!” sobbed Marian, ‘that 
she has a home with us, ever!—oh, ever! If she 
is suffering from unkindness—from slights—from 
anything—tell her to come to us! Say that my 
heart is open to her as ever, and that all this epi- 
sode in her life shall be forgotten, and we will but 
look back upon the past, when we were happy in 
our poverty together.” 

“ T will, I will; I will tell her all. I cannot 
conceive what has happened, but I will tell her all 
that. It may be that the Regent has tired of her, 
or that some indiscretion 7 

“Oh, go! At once, please—go at once! 
not torture me with suppositions !” 

Allan was out into Surrey Street, and thence — 
into the Strand, before another minute had passed 
away. 

“Whitehall and the Park,” he said; ‘ that 
will be my nearest route. Up to ten o'clock I 
know I can find a passage. The ring—the ring! 
Ah! yes; the Regent’s ring. Heaven be praised, 
Ihave it still! Once again will I bring its powers 
and virtues upon the officials of St. James’s ;' and 
since it has procured me admission to the Regent, 
it will surely suffice to open what door may be 
between me and Annie Grey,” 

The calculations of Sir Hinckton Moys were 
correct, or rather those of his valet, Shambles. 

At the moment that Allan Fearon entered the 
Park by the Horse Guards—which was free to 
pedestrians nntil ten o’clock at night—the Countess 
de Blonde’s carriage emerged from the stable en- 
trance of St. James’s. 

Allan was light and agile, and he crossed the 
broad space in front of the Horse Guards at a rate 
that rapidly brought him near to that clump of 
trees where Sir Hinckton Moys had hidden the 
Regent, in order that he might be a spectator of 
the result of the plot he had taken such pains to 
elaborate. 

It would have been a curious speculation for 
any one who might have been then present in St. 
James's Park, could they have had the power of 
watching, alternately, the progress of the Countess 
de Blonde’s carriage, and then the flitting figura 
of Allan Fearon, as they rapidly approached each 
other. 

There were, in fact, two persons who had soma 
sort of appreciation of that state of things. 

Sir Hinckton Moys and Shambles, his valet, 
had both calculated upon just such a conjunction 
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of circumstances; but Moys was very busy with | would set me up and make a man of me; but of 


the Regest, whose whole attention was turned 
towards discovering if the carriage which had 
issued from St. James's really contained the 
Countess de Blonde, or not. 

Shambles, after delivering the letter in Surrey 
Street, had taken some of the short cuts at the 
back of the Strand, and had lingered abont the 
entrance of the Horse Guards until fleeting and 
sharply Allan Fearon had passed him-—plunging 
through the archway at a speed which tested 
somewhat the powers of Shambles to keep up 
with. 

And while all this was proceeding, let the reader 
suspend for a moment by his mental power the 
progress of that carriage and of that pedestrian, 
and accompany us to the broad, deep shadow 
which was cast by the free and the Turkish piece 
of ordnance, close to the gun-house. 

There was Sixteen-stringed Jack along with his 
associate for the time being, Tom Pebbles, who, 
notwithstanding the judicious treatment of the 
landlord of the ‘‘Shipper’s Arms,” was in a very 
dubious state of mental capacity. 

Jack had made up his mind that that dubious 
state should not last for long; and armed with the 
stone bottle which contained something over a 
pint of that particularly good rum which the 
charming Polly, the landlord’s daughter, had sup- 
plied him with, he commenced operations upon his 
companion first, about five minutes before Annie’s 
carriage entered the Park in one direction, and 
Allan Fearon plunged into it in the other. 

“ How do you feel, Mr. Tom Pebbles?” he said. 
“Tt strikes me that that treatment of our friend, 
Bonus, was rather rough to a man, who, after all, 
had only perhaps taken an extra glass.” 

“Rough!” said Tom Pebble’s, his teeth chatter- 
ing ashe spoke, ‘I’m as cold as an icicle! You 
might slide down my back with no greater run 
than my head and neck.” 

JT don’t wonder at it.” 

‘The idea of drenching a fellow with cold water 
outside, and with vinegar inside! I’m all of a 
shiver, I tell you—all of a shiver.” 

** You seem so.” 

‘*T seem, then, just whatI am. The vinegar 


has got into my veins and is running about me, ; 


giving me a twitch here and a twitch there, as if 
Vd never known what it was to have a drop of 
good liquor in my life! It’s killing a man—TI say 
it’s killing a man to heal him in such a fashion! 
Vinegar within, and cold water without !” 

“T tell you what it is, Tom Pebbles,” said 
Sixteen-stringed Jack; “‘ what you want to put 
you to rights is a drop of fine old rum.” 

** Don’t—don't.” 

* That splendid, rich, fine, old, pine-apple 
ru i 1) 

‘“ Now—now—don’t be aggravating !” 

** Not that sort, you know, that old Bonus sells 
at, his bar, but what he keeps in his cellar.” 

‘* Will you be quiet ?” 

43 Strong, oily, and fragrant, and clear as a 
bell.” 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Jack Singleton, you 
know I’m as weak as a rat that has been in the 
claws of a tom-cat for half an hour, or you 
wouldn’t go on aggravating a fellow in that kind 
of way. Of course I should like some of the old 
rum---of course I know all about it, and that it 


course I can’t get it!” 

“‘ T don’t know that ?” 

“ Ha! ha!” cried Tom Pebbles, with a faint 
little shriek, ‘‘he don’t know that—he says he 
don’t know that! Is there a bar in the middle of 
St. James's Park? Is that old gun a rum-pun- 
cheon? Is that sentinel there a publican, with 
lots of samples in his cartridge-box? Ha! ha! 
Am I a fool?” 

‘‘ You are if you make so much noise. But I 
can tell you one thing, Mr. Tom Pebbles, which is 
that I saw, before you left the ‘Shipper’s Arms,’ 
you would want something to hold you up, and 
comfort you, afier all that’ drenching and that 
odious vinegar, so I got the charming Polly to fill 
a stones botile.” 

“ A what?” 

“A stone bottle, with the best old rum out of 
her father's cellar.” 

Tom Pebbles flung himself upon the breast of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, and burst into tears. 

‘“‘ My friend—my only friend! My best friend 
in the world, where is that stone bottle ?” 

‘“* Heave up,” said Jack, “and don’t smother 
me. It’s in my pocket. There, take it to yourself, 
I don’t want any of it.” ¥ 

“Gracious goodness!” said Tom Pebbies, as, 
dropping to the ground, he propped his back up 
against a tree, and-flinging away the cork of the 
stone bottle, he placed it to his lips. “It is—it is 
the right sort, the very best! The most delightful ! 
I'm a new man!—a new man!—a new—new— 
new—ab! quite a new man!” 

Tom Pebbles only removed the stone bottle at 
intervals from his lips, in order to take breath; 
and Jack Singleton began to get quite alarmed at 
the depth and protracted character of his potation. 

“‘ Stop—stop!” he said; ‘‘ you won't drink it 
all! A pint of strong raw rum, man! Why it 
would kill you!” 

Tom Pebbles utterad a deep sigh, and the bottle 
rolled from his grasp. It was empty! He made 
two or three ineffectual attempts to speak, and 
then an insane sort of smile played upon his fea- 
tures fora moment. His head drooped upon bis 
breast and Sixteen-stringed Jack felt that he 
would have no trouble in regard to what Tom 
Pebbles might think of saying or doing in relation 
to affairs that night in St. James’s Park. 

“ T hear voices,” said the Regent, “ over towards 
the gun-house.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys had heard them likewise, 
and felt right glad so to do, inasmuch as he was 


‘thereby assured his man Shambles had carried 
t 


out his instructions. 

‘“‘ There are always people about the Park, your 
Royal Highness,” he said, in reply. ‘It is, very 
probably, the sentinel at the gun-house talking to 
some comrade.” 

“‘ Perhaps so—perhaps so; but here comes the 
carriage !” 

‘** Yes. Here comes the carriage !” 

“ Stop it, Moys, stop it! We will see who is 
within it, and then I will go at once back to the 
Palace.” 

Shambles was rather panting as he ran after 
Allan Fearon; and as they both neared the clamp 
of elms, he, too, saw the carriage in which, he 
had not the shadow of a doubt, would be fonnd 
the Countess de Blonde. . 
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“ Sir! sir!” he eried to Allan, “ ons moment, 
if you please !” 

Fearon paused, and half-turned in the direction 
of the speaker. 

“ What is it?” he said. “If you are a Park 
footpad, you will get nothing by assailing me. 
Moreover, I’m apt to defend myself. What do 
you wish ?” 

** Sir, a lady has placed me here, and I want to 
know if you are Mr, Allan Fearon?” 

am 

“ Then the Countess de Blonde, sir, wishes to 
see you here, in the open Park. That is her 
carriage you see approaching; and if you run up 
to the side of it and speak to her, she will stop 
and let you know why she sent for you.” 

All this was so feasible that Allan could not 
doubt its authenticity for a moment. He saw 
the carriage even as this man, who was a stranger 
to him, had pointed it out; and more than ever 
full of wonder and amazement as to what had 
happened, or what Annie could possibly have to 
say that induced so strange and earnest a note to 
her sister, he ran forward and met the carriage 
close to the clump of elms, 
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CHAPTER CXXXVII. 


THE REGENT IS CONVINCED OF THE INFIDELITY 
OF WOMAN, 


“Iris he!” said the Regent. ‘It is he!” 

“ Allan Fearon!” said Sir Hinckton Moys, in 
an exultant tone. 

“ Alas! alas! This is more than sad!” 

“* Keep back, your Highness; keep back still. 
I pray you leave nothing in doubt now. Such an 
Opportunity will not occur again, aud your mind 
ought to be thoroughly satisfied.” 

The Regent sighed deeply. 

Allan Fearon ran up to the side of the carriage, 
and placing his hand upon the door, he cried out, 
“Annie! Annie! is this indeed you ?” 

** Stop! stop!” said Annie, as she pulled the 
check-string violently. ‘Allan! that is you, by 
your voice |” ; 

‘* Yes, yes. You have something to say to me ?” 

“And you to me. Come into the carriage, 
Allan, at once, and tell me all.” 

““T will; and likewise hear all. Oh, Annie, 
believe me, you are still loved, and loved deeply ! 
There is one who will be ever true to you amid 
all circumstances and all perils—-one unchanging 
heart !” 

The door of the carriage was opened, and Allan 
sprung in. 

“ Round the Park!” cried Annie, to the coach- 
man. “ Round to those trees again.” 

The coach was off. 

“ Curses on them both!” cried tha Regent. ‘Fool! 
dupe! idiot that I’ve been! Why, he made violent 
love to her before my very face. Good heavens! 
‘this transcends belief! I will disizard her! Turn 
her ont adrift with ber shame and her disgrace. 
I will never look upon her face again ‘To’ be 
treated thus by one whom I frusted—one whom 
I loved! ‘The only one I think I ever really, 
truely loved; and my own son, too! No, no 
what am I saying?” 
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Sir Hinckton Moys coughed, while he rubbed 
his hands with glee in the darkness ;—for every- 
thing had happened, not only just as he wished it, 
but by happy accident to him and his designs, 
Allan Fearon, intending to speak of Marian, and 
her feelings towards Annie, had used language, 
which to a listener converted him into the ap- 
pearance of her most ardent lover. 

“ Henceforward!” added the Regent, in a high, 
excited tone of voice, which sounded almost tear- 
ful,—‘‘ henceforth there is no honour in man, nor 
faith in woman. I will trust no one—no one! 
This, I suppose, is the fate of Princes. Happy, 
happy, some low estate, where lip service belies 
not the feelings of the heart, aud where faith, 
unbroken, gilds the happy hours! To the Palace 
—to the Palace! I will back again.” 

“Yes, your Highness, to the Palace. Forget 
her. There ara many more fairer, much fairer 
than she.” . 

“No, no, Moys; don’t speak to me in that 
way.” 

‘Saall I bave the honour of conducting your 
Royal Highness to the Palace?” 

The Regent had not yet moved from the clump 
of trees; but now there was nothing more that 
Sir Hinckton desired so earnestly a3 to get him 
out of the Park. 

He longed to ba able to blow those two whistles 
which would bring to his aid Shambles, the valet, 
and the two men he believed to be waiting his 
pleasure by the gun-house. 

By their aid he intended to attack the carriage 
of the Countess de Blonde in its progress round 
the Park, and by main force take from her and 
from Allan Fearon the two forged letters which 
he calculated justly enough they would be sure to 
have with them. . 

One of those letters it would not do to have 
produced at all; but the other one might well be 
shown to the Regent, sinca it compromised Colonel 
Hanger and Willes, and he wished to involve 
them in the common destruction which he made 
sure now awaited Allan Fearon and the Countess 
de Blonde. 

It was a terrible annoyance, then, to Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys to find. that the Regent did not move 
from the clump of trees with that alacrity he 
had desired. 

A feeling of alarm, almost similar to that which 
had given him so much food for reflection at the 
timo when the letter to the Countess de Blonde’ 
reached St. James’s Palace, began to come over 
the heart of Sir Hinckton Moys again. 

“Your Royal Highness,” he said, “ will surely - 
now not remain longer in the night air?” 

66 I will }? / 

“But your Highness, I am sure, will not fail 
to remember that you have not dined ?” 

“JT want no dinner. Like the man in the play 
—who is it?—I have dined or supped full of 
horrors.” . 

* But, your Highness ?” . 

“‘ Moys, it is of no use to urge me to return to 
the Palace at present. Perhaps I shall never 
return to it again—at all events, not until a cer- 
tain person has left it, I have seen the tender 
meeting between Annie and her lover, and I will | 
stay here and see the parting; for something tells 
me that that, too, will take place at this spot.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was puzzled and perplexed. 
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For the Regent to stay there was full of danger to 
him and to all his projects; in fact, it would 
never do, 

But how to get him away? That wa3 the 
question, and one most difficult to answer. 

Moys wanted to have that chariot and the two 
occupants all to himself, when it should come 
round again to the clump of elms. How dared 
he whistle for the two men he thought were only 
waiting that signal from him to rush forward and 
ovey his orders, whatever they were, while the 
Prince was on the spot ? 

The grinding of wheels began to notify that the 
carriage had nearly made its round of the Park, 
and was rapidly approaching the spot at which 
Allan Fearon had become one of the occupants. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was getting desperate. 

But still, amid the complicated transactions of 
the night in St. James’s Park, we must allow him 
to get more desperate than human patience can 
well bear; and we must leave the Regent, too, for 
a few minutes in his grief, while we follow that 
chariot in its progress round the Park, conveying 
as it did Annie and Allan Fearon, who each be- 
lieved that the other had a something important 
to communicate. 

"Oh! tell me, Allan, at once,” said Annie, with 
genuine emotion—‘‘ tell me, how is dear Marian, 
and what has happened to her?” 

“Rather let me know what has happened to 
you, Annie,” said Allan, ‘and in what way I 
can be of service to you, since Marian—thank 
heaven—is perfectly well and happy, with the 
exception of the anxiety which your rather mys- 
terious letter has thrown her into.” 

“My letter!” 

‘‘Yes; that letter which brought me here, and 
would have conducted me through all obstacles 
% the Palace to see you, had not your messenger 
stopped me in the Park, and pointed out this 
carriage.” 

“Stop, stop !” said Annie, “Say all that again.” 

Allan did say it again. 

“Then, Allan,” added Annie, ‘either you or I 
are mad, for I wrote no letter to you.” 

“No letter ?” 

‘None; but I have received one from Marian, 
urging me to come to her with all possible speed 
and secresy.” 

“Impossible! Marian has written no letter to 
you, Annie.” 

““T have it here.” 

“And I have here your letter to Marian, re- 
questing her to send me instantly to St. James’s.” 

They each produced the letters; and, amid the 
darkness of the carriage, as it rolled round the 
Park, the two pieces of paper clashed against each 
other like two swords drawn in deadly conflict. 

There was a moment’s silence ; and then it was 
Annie who half-shricked out—‘ We are both 
deceived! There is some villany at work, and I 
am certain I can guess whose handiwork it is!” 

‘You can ?” . 

“*T can, indeed, Allan. It is Sir Hinckton Moys 
who is managing and arranging all this. I sent 
no letter to Marian at all.” 

“ And she sent none to you.” 

“Yet here are two letters; and it has been well 
managed that we should meet in the Park.” 

“But for what object, Annie ?” 

“Ah! ah! ah!” 
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Annie seized the arm of Allan, and held 
tightly for a few seconds. ; 

“T know now—I know now,” she said. “I know 
all about it.” 

“ You do, Annie? Then, for the love of truth 
—of justice—and of heaven, explain it to me.” 

“Tt is to nzake the Regent jealous.” 

“Of you?” 

** And of you.” 

‘Of you in regard to me, Annie?” 

‘That is it.” 

‘What! of me? Jealous of me! 
husband, and his son !” 

“Yes; I know that, too. You are the son of 
the Regent, and your mother is—is 

“Alas! you know that, too; but; knowing it, 
you may well, Annie, believe that it is almost too 
monstrous a proposition to think for a moment 
that the Regent can be jealous of me.” 

‘‘ Allan,” said Annie, ‘‘ when people are jealous, 
it is a disease; and there is no proposition, how- 
ever monstrous, that will not appear to them as 
true and clear as daylight.” 

Annie Gray had not read Shakspere, or she 
would, prebably, have quoted !.im in his own 
words, instead of merely alighting upon much the 
same idea from the natural quickness of her own 
intellect. 

“Tt is a diabolical plot, then,” said Allan, “if 
it be as you suppose; and I fancy that if we grant 
for a moment that it may be so, some curious and 
mischievous eyes are upon us at this instant.” 

‘‘There is not the smallest doubt upon that 
subject,” replied Annie, 

‘“ F will see the Regent. I will see him at once, 
then, Annie. Late as the hour is, I will see him. 
He shall not sleep and I will not sleep under the 
influence of this monstrous delusion.” 

‘** You shall see him, Allan.” 

“To the Palace, then, at once !” 

“Yes; to the Palace—to the Palace! We 
will both see him, and we will show him these two 
forged letters, and he shall be convinced at once 
that he is in the hands of a knave by the name of 
Moys.” © 

The chariot had by this time gone the round of 
the Park, and had passed the stable-entrance to 
St. James's. It had, indeed, just reached the 
clump of elms again as Annie and Allan came tp 
this suitable and practical determination to seek 
the Regent and explain all the plot that had been 
aimed at his peace, . 

Annie checked the driver. She Jet down one of 
the front windows, and was about to give the order 
to turn and proceed to the Palace, when she heard 
a voice cry out, “Now then, your Highness, here 


Your sister's 


they are!” 


A figure emerged from the shadow of the trees, 
and a hand was laid upon the coach-door. 

The figure was that of the Regent; and the 
hand was the royal one. 

“Farewell! Farewell!” said the Prince. ‘ Fare- 
well, now and for ever, false, fickle, deceitful girl. 
My eyes are opened to all your treachery—to all 
your mock affection—to all your daily courses of 
imposture, craft, and guile! Farewell, for ever ! 
I cast you from me at once and for all! Never 
let me look upon your face again!” 

“ George! x 

“Away! I will hear nothing! I have seen 
and heard enough—more than enough !” 
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“ Sir,” said Allan, hurriedly“ sir, I-———” 

“Peace! Do not speak to me, viper—serpent! 
I do not wish to hear your voice, emissary a3 you 
are of your mother, and of any one who can be 
called an enemy of mine! You are now unmasked, 
and I know you to east you off for ever—for 
ever |” 

“You are deceived.” 

“T know it. I did not believe it; but I know 
it now. Iam deceived most bitterly.” 

‘* George, you are mad!” said Annie; ‘’ and you 
don’t know what you are saying.” 

“T know only too well; and have no more to 
say.” 

“No, you don’t. There is a letter—it is that 
which brought me out to-night. Take it, and 
read it. You will then alter your opinion.” 

“No, no; I will not take it. Nothing can or 
will alter my opinion. I will not take it!” 

“But you have.” 

No. 64,—Dark Woman. 
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‘tT have not.” 

The spot was very dark—-much darker, indeed, 
than it had been when first the Regent and Sir 
Hinckton Moys reached the shadowy shelter of 
those trees—so that Annie did not from the coach 
see that another hand than that of the Regent had 
stretched forward from behind him, and taken 
possession of the letter she held from the chariot 
window. ; 

Sir Hinckton Moys, to whom that other hand. 
belonged, could hardly refrain from an exclama- 
tion of gratification at how fortune and chance 
was favouring him by putting him in possession of 
the very letter he wanted. 

Allan Fearon was so resolved that the Prince 
should not go away without a full explanation of 
the events of the night, that he opened the door of 
the chariot himself next to which he had been 
sitting, and sprung out. 

“Your Highnesss,” he said, “ will not, I am 
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sure, refuse to listen to me. You cannot refuse to 
hear what will restore you to yourself.” 

This sudden action on the part of Allan Fearon 
appeared to bring affairs to a crisis, for no sooner 
had he spoken in the words we have just recorded 
than he called out again, but in a very different 


‘voice, “I am wounded—I am wounded! Some 
villain assails me in the darkness! Fly!—oh, 


fly, your Highness, for there are assassins in the 
Park!” 

Allan had no sooner reached the ground on 
alighting from the carriage, than, dim as the 
night light was about the spot, he saw a dusky 
figure come round the coach by the back wheels, 
and then there was the flash of a sword-blade, 
and a well-intentioned thrust was made to run 
him through the body. 

Fearon just swerved sufficiently to ayoid the 
fatal intention, and the blade of the sword 
wounded kim in the arm. 

The Regent, upon hearing the cry of Allan, at 
once started off towards the Palace. 

The word ‘assassins’ was quite sufficient to 
awaken all his apprehensions, for he had never 
quite got rid of the idea that there were some 
persons connected with the old directory of Frome 
who wished to take his life. ~ 

The reader has no difficulty in guessing who it 
was that ran round the chariot to do Allan Fearon 
a mischief, nor whose sword it was that aimed at 
his heart. Sir Hinckton Moys thought that a 
tolerable opportunity for settling all scores with 
Allan Fearon. 

Upon finding, however, that he had missed his 
aim, he at once placed the whistle to his lips 
which he had been proyided with by Shambles, his 
valet, and blew the two sounds which were to 
summon to his service the men presumed to be in 
waiting for such a signal by the gun-house. 

There was a swift pattering of feet upon the 
loose gravel of the Park on the instant, and two 
men did reach the carriage. 

a eng came, however, from different parts of the 
ark, 

One came from the gun-house. That was Six- 
teen-stringed Jack. 

The other came from the shadow of the old 
dilapidated palings that were round the interior of 
the Park, which was then a waste piece of ground 
with a stagnant ditch in the middle of it. That 
was Shambles. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had seen the flying figure 
of the Regent, as he made his way towards the 
Palace, and he felt that he had the game in his 
own hands now, and was master of the situation. 

Glancing up at the coachman, he said, “You 
are a dead man if you don’t keep your horses 
quiet |” 

All that happened had so alarmed and as- 
tonished the driver, that he was ready to take 
orders from any one. There was such a confusion 
in his mind between the Countess de Blonde, and 
the Regent, and the person who had been taken 
into the chariot by the Countess, that he hardly 
knew if he were dreaming or not. 

“Seize him!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“Seize that man, my fine fellows! Hold him 

ight; he is rather dangerous!” 
_ Moys indicated Allan Fearon, who was at the 
instant pounced upon by Shambles. But the mo- 
ment the valet laid hands upon Allan, who from 
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his wound was not well able to resist him, any one 
on the spot could hear that the fist of somebody 
had come into rather instant contact with some 
other person’s head, for there was the unmistak- 
able sound of it, and the short, sharp cry that a 
man might give when knocked down. 

It was Sixteen-stringed Jack who had taken 
the liberty of knocking down Mr. Shambles. 

At the moment that he did so, he whispered 
close to the ear of Allan, ‘It is I, Jack Singleton 
—a f iend—keep quiet! Don’t speak yet!” 

A ; low of satisfaction came across the mind of 
Allar, for now he felt that neither he nor Annie 
were abandoned to their foes. 

“ What is that, my man,” said Sir Hinckton 
Moys, who had run round to the other side of 
the coach to prevent Annie’s escape. Ag 

‘“‘ He would play the villain,” said Jack; ‘‘s0 I 
thought it was better to knock him down.” 

‘You are quite right,” said Moys, thinking 
that it was Allan who was referred to, 


CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS TRIES TO SLEEP ANOTHER 
NIGHT AT ST. JAMESS, 


ANNIE had made an impetuous attempt to leave 
the coach, but she was met at the door of it py 
her enemy, Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“No, fair Countess,” he said,—“‘no. Not yet, 
if you please. You and I have something to say 
to each other first.” : 

“So we have,” cried Annie; ‘ and I will say my 
say at once—which is, that you are the greatest 
villain, as well as the silliest, that ever I heard of.” 

“Indeed ?” 

‘Yes, and in truth.” 

** And pray what are you, Countess—or, rather, 
dropping the ridiculous title—what are you Annie 
Gray, the workgirl? Ha, ha! What are you?” 

““What I am is nothing to you, except that I 
don’t allow any one to be impertiment.” 

A sounding box on the ears testified to Sir 
Hinckton Moys that his head was a little to close 
to Annie, and he started back, uttering an execra- 
tion and a threat. 

“T have half a mind,” he said, “to order my 
men to pull you out of the coach, and give yon a 
ducking in the pond over the paling yonder.” 

‘‘ You have said it now,” cried Annie. 

Said what ?” 

“ About the ducking in the pond. I shall 
never be happy till you have had it.” 

“Ha ha! You have quite a sharp wit, 
Countess. But I have to tell you now that our 
relative positions are reversed. It is I who this 
night will sleep in St James's Palace, anditis you 
who will be refused admission to it.” 

“* Not so,” said Annie. “I shall see the Regent, 
and explain all to him. He already has the 
letter which induced me to leave the Palace to- 
night, and that will in some degree open his 
eyes.” 

te No 1” 

“But I say yes!” 

‘tHe has not the letter. Itis in my possession. 
You kindly handed it in the darkness, as I stood 
behind the Regent. Ha,hal” ~- 
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‘Then I will go to the Palace.” 
“You shall go the Palace. The Regent has 
had time to get there; and you shall go in order, 
now, that you sliall be turned from its doors with 
disgrace. I intend to sleep to-night in St. James’s, 
and it is your turn now to be told that there is no 
accommodation for you beneath the Palace roof.” 
“ Coachman!” cried Annie. ‘ Home, home!” 
“Yes, my lady.” 
“Ay!” added Moys. ‘' To the Palace, coach- 
man—to the Palace!” 


was resolved to see the affair out before be déclared 
what part he was playing in it,—‘‘stop, sit, one 
moment.” o 

‘‘Ah, yes! Your prisoner?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Where is he 2” 

“On the ground.” 

“That will do. -Coachman, lend me you whip 

| fora moment. 
The coachman surrendered the whip. 

‘Don’t speak a word,” whispered Jack to Allan 
Fearon, “but scramble up if you can behind the 
chariot, and leave it to me.” 

“JT will—I will!” said Allan, in the same low 
tones. ‘I will leave all to you, for well I know 
I may trust allto you, Jack.” 

It was not without some little difficulty that 
Allan, with the slight wound in the arm which he 
had received, could make his way up behind the 
coach; but he had such perfect faith in what Six- 
teen-stringed Jack was about, and in any advice 
tendered by him, that, even with some personal 
pain, he clambered up behind the chariot, and was 
safely there on the perch that would have been 
occupied by one of the royal footmen—if that 
expedition into the Park had not been so sudden 
and so secret—by the time Sir Hinckton Moys 
had run round the vehicle with the coachman’s 
whip in his hand. 

“ Wuere is the rascal ?” cried Moys, 

“There,” said Jack, as he pointed to the pros- 
trate Shambles, who was but very slowly recover- 
ing from a knock-down blow he had received so 
recently. ; 

Sir Hinckton Moys saw the dim and dusky 
outline of a human form lying upon the ground, 
and he concluded at once that his enemy, Allan 
Fearon, lay before him. 

‘‘ Now, now,” he cried,—‘ now the time has come 
which I had hardly dared to hope for, when I can 
repay with interest that assault which covered 
me with confusion and disgrace by St. Paul's 
Church, in Covent Garden. My time has come, 
and oh, how welcome! You, fellow, whoever you 
are, for I know not your name, although this 
night you are in my service, run round to the 
other door of the coach, and prevent the female 
you will find there from leaving it.” 

“‘ Yes, your honour,” said Jack. 

“Stop a moment. Who is that behind the 
vehicle ?” 

“My comrade,” your honour. 


“Oh, of course. Ail’s right, tobe sure. Now, 


scoundrel—now, bragging heart, that has crossed 
‘me and given me more uneasiness and trouble in 
-a short few months than ever I have passed 
through before—now it is my turn to pay my debt, 
and with interest.” 
Sbambles was but half conscious of existence; 
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‘Stop, sir,’ said Sixteen-stringed Jack, who | 
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for Sixteen-stringed Jack had been far from spar- 
ing in the force with which he knocked him over, 
and put an end to his transactions of the evening, 
For a few minutes, probably, he would have 
made an attempt to scramble to his feet; but Sir 
Hinckton Moys now commenced so savage an 
attack upon him with the coachman’s whip, that 
the valet was fairly bewildered, and rolled over 
and over upon the ground, as though he had a 
particular design in endeavouring to distribute the 
blows impartially about him. 

Moys took a savage delight in thus, as he 
thought, avenging himself upon Allan Fearon, 
little dreaming that it was his own valet, Shambles, 
whom he was castigating. ‘ 

And Allan himself, holding in the darkness by 
the back of the coach, had the satisfaction of 


‘seeing this little mistake in full progress,—for from 


what Sixteen-stringed Jack had whispered to him, 
he was well enough aware that the man who lay 
upon the ground, and who was mistaken for him- 
self, formed one of those who were carrying out 
the nefarious plot against him, Annie, and the 
Regent. Os 

lt was singular how, in all these circumstances, 
complicated as they were on that eventful evening 
in St. James's Park, so many strange accidents 
occurred, and arrangements were suddenly made 
which appeared to favour one party or the other, 
according to the caprice of the moment. 

There was nothing Sixteen-stringed Jack de- 
sired more than an opportunity of saying a few 
words to Annie Gray; and that opportunity was 
placed completely. in his power by Sir Hinckton 
Moys requesting him to go round the coach and 
keep watch at the other door, while he supposed 
he was gratifying his feelings of vengeance upon 
Allan Fearon, 

There was little need even to speak in whispers, 
for Moys was well occupied ; yet Sixteen-stringed 
Jack subdued his voice as he looked in at the coach 
window and said, gently, ‘Madam, I've the 
pleasure to inform you that I’m a friend. My 
name is Jack Singleton, and chance has made me 
acquainted with one of the most villanous plots 
that the mind of even such a manas Sir Hinckton 
Moys could conceive. He fancies me in_ his 
service, but I am here to thwart his evil designs, 
I know all about the affair, and can put every- 
thing right with the Regent.” 

“Well, then, I know you quite well,” said 
Annie. ‘ You are Lucy Singleton's father.” 

“Tam; and, believe me, you may trust me.” 

“IT do trust you; but it is cruel to leave Mr. 
Fearon, if he be wounded, in the vengeful hands 
of Sir Hinckton Mcys. That is not at all like all 
that I’ve heard of you, Jack Singleton.” 

‘Tt is so unlike me,” said Jack, “that it could 
not possibly happen.” 

“ Bat what is that I hear?” 

Jack laughed slightly. ) 

“Tt is what will not displease you in the least; 
for Mr. Fearon is quite safe on the perch behind 
the coach, and Sir Hinekton Moys is giving hisown 
valet—one of the greatest scoundrels that ever 
lived—a severe lashing with the coachman’s whip, 
mistaking him for Mr. Fearon.” 

“Capital!” said Annie—‘‘capital!” 

* And,” added Jack, ‘ as soon as he has finished 
that little affair—-and in which I do not wish te 
hurry him in the least,—I purpose taking him by 
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the collar to the Palace, and putting things right | little privilege. Thus, you see, reversing our 


with the Regent.” ‘ 

“No,” said Annie, ‘ Stop!—not yet. I feel 
guite easy now; but I want to know how far he 
will go. Let him rise high in his supposed tri- 
umph, and his fall will be all the greater., Let 
him still consider that you are in his service. I 
long to find out how he will conduct himself, and 
carry out this affair; and I want to know what 
the Regent will do likewise. Indulge me, Mr. 
Singleton, by letting it go on, and keeping Sir 
Hinckton Moys to the delusion that he is quite 
successful.” 

“That may be very easily done,” said Jack, 
“for he supposes he has two men at his service ; 
and as in the darkness he has mistaken his own 
valet for Qllan Fearon, so he mistakes Fearon for 
one of those men; therefore he and I have the 
conduct of the whole affair.” 

“Nothing could be better!’ cried Annie. 
“Nothing could be better! Let him take his own 
course, for we can stop him at any moment.” 

“Tt shall be so. Hush! here he comes.” 

*‘T never could have dreamed,” said Moys, as 
he came round the coach, ‘‘that the young fellow 
would have taken a horsewhipping so quietly.” 

“JY rather think I half stunned him,” said Jack 
Singleton, “by knocking him down as he attemp- 
ted to escape.” 

“You have done good service.” 

‘“‘T hope so, sir.” 

“But I can’t think what has become of my 
valet, Shambles.” 

“T dare say he is somewhere hereabouts,” 
replied Jack. 

“The rascal ought to be at hand, for we might 
have wanted him.” . 

** Oh, sir, we'll manage very well without him.” 

“T do not doubt that in the least. You're a 
bold and clever fellow.” 

““Well, so folks say, your honour.” 

“Get up behind the coach, along with your 
comrade. I am not at all sure but I may want you 
still. As for me, I’ve a few words to say io this 
fair lady within. Coachman, there is your whip: 
it has done good service. Drive now to St. James’s 
Palace, and we will see what reception the fair 
Countess de Blonde is likely to meet with.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys opened the carriage door 
for himself, and sprung in. He closed it then by 
reaching his hand out of the window; and just as 
the vehicle got into motion, with Sixteen-stringed 
Jack and Allan Fearxon behind it, he turned with 
a smile of triumph to Annie. 

“Well, Countess,” he said. 

“Well, ugly,” said Annie. 

‘‘Ha! ha! He is handsome who wins. I trust 
you now perceive I have placed-you in a dilemma.” 

“Not at all.” 

“You will find your confidence misplaced. We 
are now abou‘ to proceed to the Palace, whither 
the Regent, after becoming possessed of this little 
adventure in the Park—which does not appear to 
be creditable to you—has preceded us, and where, 
if 1 am not very much mistaken, you will be re- 
fused admission.” 

“' Perhaps so,” said Annie, quite calmly. 

‘** And I shall be admitted.” 

“Very likely.” 

“So that, in that case, I shall sleep beneath the 
roof of St. James’s, while you will be denied that 
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position of some time ago, when you boasted of 
just the contrary state of things.” 

“‘T may not sleep at St. James’s to-night,” said 
Annie; ‘nor will you.” 

“Hal ha! We shall see.” 

“No, we shall not see; but I feel quite certain 
about it. Wherever I go for the night I shall 
surely sleep, because I shall naturally want repose, 
and I know of nothing to keep me awake. But 
you—if under the roof of St. James’s—will be so 
perplexed and worried for fear your villanies 
should be found out, that you will not close an 
eye this night. So you see, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
you won’t sleep in St. James’s.” 

Moys laughed a hollow, discordant laugh. It 
was dreadfully forced, and no one who heard it 
could have supposed otherwise for a moment than 
that he felt the full truth of what Annie Gray 
had said to him. 

Nothing was more impossible than that scheming, 
plotting man, with his whole intellect an aggre- 
gate of evil passions, should taste the sweets of 
repose on that night. 

He was silent for a few moments; and then, with 
a suddenness which seemed to imply that it was a 
new thought at the moment, although possibly 
not entirely a new idea, he spoke. ‘Annie Gray, 
or Countess de Blonde, whichever you please to 
call yourself, I have an idea that you and I have 
fought with each other long enough. I would 
fain make terms with you; and if you will consent 
to a treaty of peace, | who have found the means 
to dispossess you of the favour of the Regent, will 
find some other means to restore it to you. Iam 
satisfied with the vengeance I have inflicted upon 
Allan Fearon; and if from this night forth you 
will act with me and for me, you shall still be 
Countess de Blonde, and the favourite of the 
Regent.” 

* You don't say so?” said Annie. 

“IT do say so; and I mean so. I will accom- 
plish all that I promise you. I will throw over 
the person with whom I have been acting against 
you, and a long career of power and prosperity 
will open before you.” 

“Tm quite aware of that,” said Annie; “but I 
don’t chose to add you to my fortunes! To- 
morrow night, if not to-night, I sleep in St. James’s 
Palace as usual ; and then I shall set to work to see 
how soon I can get you hanged.” 

“ You reject all terms, then ?” 

‘Of course I do.” 


“One word more. I offer you my heart, then 


‘| my hand ; 


“There are plenty of monkeys at the Tower, 
any one of which I would rather have !” 

“Then it is to be war?” 

“Oh, no, it is defeat.” 

“You being defeated 2” 

“‘No—you.” 

“Hal ha!” 

“ Do you know, Sir Hinckton Moys, your laugh 
is about the ugliest thingin the world, except your- 
self!” 

“Look you here, Annie Gray,” cried Moys, in 
a tone of bitter, suppressed passion. ‘‘Look you 
here. Clever and confident as you are—look 
you here,—-I will lay you a wager of my head to 
your’s, that you will never again be restored to 
the favour and affection of the Regent!” 
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“Tt is not a fair wager,” said Annie, “ because 
there’s no comparison in the value of them. You 
might lay a cocoa-nut to the crown of England 
against something. But I'll take it—Ill take 
it!” 

“You will?” 

“Yes, ugly as it is; and here we are at St. 
Jsmes’s Palace.” 

“It’s a wager—it’s a wager!” cried Moys, as 
he sprung from the carriage, and at the same mo- 
ment some of those small doors which were at the 
back entrance of the Palace were flung open, and 
a blaze of light streamed out upon the chariot. 


CHAPTER CXXXIX. 


THE COUNTESS DE BLONDE SETS UP AN 
PENDENT ESTABLISHMENT, 


INDE- 


Exacriy within the doorway, close to the thresh- 
old of which the carriage had driven up, stood a 
couple of the Yeomen of the Guard, anda Groom 
of the Chambers in his quiet in-door costume. 

“The Countess de Blonde!” cried Sir Hinckton 
Moys, in a high sarcastic tone of voice. 

The Groom of the Chambers stepped forward 
and spoke. 

“T have the commands of his Royal Highness, 
the Regent, to refuse admittance to the Countess 
de Blonde to St. James’s Palace; and I may add, 
to save the Countess trouble, that similar orders 
are given at every entrance,” 

Nothing could equal the expression of malig- 
nant triumph that was upon the countenance of 
Sir Hinckton Moys, as he turned fairly round 
upon his heel and faced Annie. 

“Ym likewise ordered to state,” added the 
Groom, “that the carriage which brings the 
Countess here, is at her disposal to carry her 
wherever she pleases to go.” 

“You hear?” said Moys, with a mock bow 
to Annie. 

At the back of the chariot there was one of 
those small square windows, common in vehicles 
of that description, and in order thoroughly to 
comprehend what was going on within, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack had broken the glass as he stood 
with Allan Fearon on the perch behind. 

He was thus enabled to speak to Annie without 
any one but herself and Allan being aware that 
he held any communication with her. 

“Tf you wish,” he said, “to carry this affair 
any further, order yourself to be driven to the 

Hanover Hotel, and try to take Sir Hinckton 
Moys with you.” 

_ “On one condition,” said Annie, inclining her 
head backward in her reply to Jack. 

“ What is that 2” 

“That before you leave him you duck him in 
the canal in the centre of St. James’s Park.” 

‘“‘Tt shall be done.” 

“To the Hanover Hotel!” cried Annie; “ and, 
Sir Hinckton Moys, I thinkit will go against your 

| gallantry if you allow me to go there unattended.” 

“Ab!” Countess 

| relents 2?” 

| « A -little.” 

| He sprang into the carriage, and the Groom of 
the Chamber from the Palace closed the door. 


cried Moys,” “the fair 


“Tell the Regent,” said Annie, “that I shall 
see him to-morrow.” 

The carriage drove off, and Sir Hinckton Moys 
turned again to Annie, saying, ‘* Well, Countess, 
perhaps you now see the propriety of making some 
terms with me, since your little career at the 
Court is otherwise at an end. It is well now that 
you should be reasonable, and, if so, I will gratify | 
you even by not sleeping to-night at St. James’s, 
because I will give the whole night to a conside- 
ration of some means of quenching the jealousy of 
the Regent, and reinstating you in his favour.” 

“T never cry off a wager,” said Annie. “It’s 
my head or yours, you know.” 

“But that’s absurd.” 

“Your headis; but mine, I beg to say, I think 
quite differently of.” 

“You are obdurate, I see, and will take your 
own course. Be it so. You're bent upon your 
own destruction ; and since you will not have it 
that I and you both should rule the Regent for 
mutual interests, you~ see that you have fallen 
beneath the superior genius of the person you con- 
tended with.” r 

“‘ T see nothing of the kind.” 

The carriage stopped at this moment at the 
Hotel which had been mentioned by Sixteen- 
Jack; and as it was still but early in the evening 
the establishment was well lighted, and a throng 
of waiters immediately appeared on the threshold. 

The appearance of the royal carriage, private 
and plain though it was, and with no emblazon- 
ment of arms upon its panels, was still sufficient 
to let the practised eyes of the people of the Hotel 
see that it could only belong to some person of 
distinction ; and although the two men who hung 
on behind were by no means in the recognised 
attire of fashion, yet the superb horses and the 
general effect of the turn-out was impressive to 
the officials of the Hanover Hotel. 

Allan Fearon, on the recommendation of Six- 
teen-stringed Jack, held his head in such a position 
as to avoid observation; and Jack himself got 
down from behind to open the door for Annie; but 
in that he was superseded by some of the waiters 
of the Hotel, and Annie, without a glance behind 
her, made her way into the establishment. 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked after her with a 
malignant sneer. 

“ That will soon end,” he muttered to himself. 
“*T will take care that the Regent’s jealousy is kept 
to the full boiling point. Poverty will come upon 
her; or she will be compelled to accept an offer 
from some one who will soon tire of her caprices 
and her extravagancies. She has now commenced 
the slippery, down-hill path of life, I have given 
her the first impetus on its glassy surface. Let 
her go; and I may live to see her yet beg her 
bread in the streets of London.” 

“Villain, that shall never be!” said Allan, from 
the back ef the coach. 

“To the Palace!” cried Moys. ‘I shall yet 
sleep in St. James’s to-night! The Regent, no 
doubt, waits for me.” 

Jack stood by his elbow, and turning to him, 
Moys added, ‘‘I do not think I need detain you 
longer. You and your companion have done your 
night’s work; and my valet, no doubt, as he had 


the’ means to do so, has settled with you. The 
affair is over, so you can both go.” 
“Very well, your honour,” said Jack, “Mr 
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Shambles will know where to find us if he wants | 


us again on any little occasion.” 

“Yes, yes. That will do.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys paid no sort of attention to 
Sixteen-stringed Jack after this, and he was not 
aware that he had clambered up again behind the 
coach by the side of Allan Fearon. 

The coachman, who happened to be a very 
stupid fellow, and whose intellects were in a per- 
fect fog the whole of the evening, had heard the 
order to drive back to St. James's Palace, which 
he was nothing loth to obey; and the coach was 
soon on its route from the Hanover Hotel to that 
destination, 

Sixteen-stringed Jack then lightly and actively 
got upon the roof of the coach, and crawling 
silently towards the coachman’s box, he suddenly 
seized the man by the back of the neck, and 
clapping the cold muzzle of a pistol to his cheek, 
he said, in whispered tones, ‘If you make the 
least outcry, or show any disposition to disobey 
the orders I am about to give you, you will find 
the next moment a couple of bullets in your 
brain.” 

‘‘ Goodness gracious ! 
said the man. 

‘Hush ! not so loud.” 

‘‘ No, sir—no, sir. Don’t take a poor fellow’s 
life, and I'll do anything !” 

“You're in no danger unless you make it for 
yourself.” 

“No, sir; I won’t—I won't!” 

“Drive into St. James’s Park, through the 
Horse Guards. This is one of the Regent’s car- 
riages, and will not be refused the passage.” 

‘No, sir, it won’t.” 

“That is well. You will then make your way 
to that clump of elms where you took up a gentle- 
man who spoke to the Countess de Blonde. Now 
go on as fast as you can.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was so full of self-con- 
gratulation about what he considered the wonder- 
ful success of the whole evening’s proceedings, 
that he was some time before he noticed that the 
carriage was not going the nearest way to St. 
James’s Palace. 

Despite some uneasy feelings which would now 
and then obtrude themselves upon him, he could 
not help thinking that he had obtained a triumph 
over the Countess de Blonde, and for ever dis- 
possessed her of the favour of the Regent. ’ 

Allan Fearon, from his post behind, could hear 
through that little shattered glass window that 
Sir Hinckton Moys was congratulating himself. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ despite all her pretended con- 
fidence she is absolutely ruined. For the first 
time in his life, perhaps, the feelings of the Regent 
have sustained a shock. Had this little seeming 
escapade in the Park occurred with any other 
person than his own son he might have looked 
over it; but human nature revolts at what he will 
now consider to be so unnatural a struggle. She 
is ruined!—she is ruined! And with her shall 
go Willes and Colonel Hanger. I shall soon reign 
supreme in St. James’s as the confidante of the 
Regent. I shall know too much for him ever to 
part with me again upon light terms, and a career 
of prosperity is opening before me.”’ 

Sir Hinckton Moys had not noticed that the 
carriage was passing down Whitehall, and it was 
not until the vehicle fairly turned into the Horse | 


Have mercy upon me!” 
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Guards and was challenged by the sentinel, that 
he began to wonder*why the coachman had taken 
so eccentric a route from Hanover Square to St. 
James's. 

‘‘ What carriage?” cried the sentinel. 

“His Highness, the Regent’s,” replied the 
coachman. 

‘* Pass on, his Highness the Regent’s carriage.” 

The chariot rambled onwards under the gateway 
and emerged into the Park, the clock of the 
Horse Guards at that moment striking the hour 
of eleven. 

Sir Hinckton Moys pulled the check-string 
violently, for he was angry at the coachman for 
taking so circuitous aroute. The coach stopped, 
and then Sixteen-stringed Jack found that hig 
time had come for active interference, and to 
throw off the mask to Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He whispered to the coachman a few words of 
caution. 

“Continue to obey my orders for your life’s 
sake, and stop at the clump of trees according to 
the direction I have given you. 

Yes, sir—oh, yes!” : 

‘“‘ What on earth made you come this way for, 
you villain!” cried Moys, from the carriage. 

‘‘ Because I couldn’t help it, Sir Hinckton.” 

“You couldn’t help it, scoundrel! I will make 
a complaint against you to the comptroller of the 
household. Driveon, at once.” 

Jack had been upon the point of leaping from 
the roof of the coach and confronting Sir Hinckton 
Moys, but he now delayed his purpose for a few 
minutes, until the chariot should stop at the clump 
of elms, which it did abruptly. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was so astonished at this ex- 
traordinary conduct of the coachman, that he put 
out his hand to open the door, and would have 
sprung out, but Sixteen-stringed Jack now ap- 
peared at the coach window, and in a stern, calm 
tone addressed him. 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys, you're a prisoner !” 

‘“‘ A prisoner! A prisoner to whom? A pri- 
soner in St. James’s Park, and in one of the 
Regent’s carriages! You scoundrel, you’ve been 
drinking !” 

Jack’s reply was calmly and coolly to place the 
barrel of a pistol on the window edge. 

“I do not wish to argue with you, Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys,” he said; ‘but I will shoot you dead 
as you there sit, if you make any outcry or re- 
sistance !” 

“T am betrayed,” said Moys, as he sunk back 
into the further corner of the coach. 

“ Betrayers are sometimes betrayed!” said Jack. 
“ Sit still, see, and stir not, on your life!” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack fully relied upon the 
state of sudden fright in which he had placed Sir 


‘Hinckton Moys; for he ran round the coach now, 


and peered amongst the shadows of the elms until 
he saw what he was searching for, which was no 
other than the still, miserable body of Mr. Sham- 
bles, who, what with the knock-down blow he had 
received from Jack, and the heavy punishment 
from his master, had been in a swoon during the 
whole time the carriage had left that spot. 

The reader has noticed that Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, on more than one occasion, has been able to 
make a powerful exertion of strength for the 
accomplishment of any special object, and he 
now did so by lifting Shambles bodily from 
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the ground, and placing him firmly on the roof of 
the coach. 

It added not a little to the alarm of Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys to hear the lumbering of so heavy a 
body on the roof just above him ; and as for the 
unhappy coachman, he began to think he never 
should get through the terrors and excitements of 
that night. 

“What do you intend to do?” whispered 
Allan Fearon, 

“I mean to leave Moys in the canal in the 
centre of the Park: and this rascal Shambles I 
shall take to the “Shipper’s Arms,” in West- 
minster.” 

““ Where is that ?” 

** You have but to ask for it at the back of the 
Abbey. And now, Mr. Fearon, as you've been 
slightly touched by Sir Hinckton Moy’s sword, 
I would advise you to go home as quickly as 
possible, and in the morning I think that you 
might well pay a visit to Annie Gray, at the 
Hanover Hotel, to tell her that I'm in full posses- 
sion of information that will clear her conduct 
entirely with the Regent. I will meet you there, 


if you please, at eleven o’clock, by which hour we | 


shall, doubtless, find the Countess stirring, and 
then she can say what she wishes us to do in 
regard to the Regent.” 

“Then I will bid you good night, Jack Single- 
ton, with many, many thanks, for I feel some- 
what tired and weak, and yet I will stay to help 
you if you think I may be of service to you.” 

“No,” said Jack, “I fancy I can manage Sir 
Hinckton Moys and his insensible valet.” 

Allan shook the hand of the highwayman 
warmly, and then made the best of his way home, 
to give an account to the anxiously-expecting 
Marian of the strange aud varied events of that 
night of plots and surprises. 

Jack stepped up to the coachman, and gave 
another order to him. 

“You will drive as close as you can to the 
palings that enclose the centre of the Park.” 

“Yes, sir.” : 

Jack again placed the pistol on the window- 
ledge of the chariot, for Sir Hinckton Moys was 
beginning a remonstrance. 

The coach, in a few moments, was close to the 
old dilapidated railing, and then Jack spoke again 
to the driver. 

“ Will your cattle stand still for five minutes?” 

“Yes, sir. Ob yes!” 

‘‘Then come with me. Sir Hinckton Moys, I 
will trouble you to alight, for I have promised the 
Countess de Blonde to give you a ducking in the 
canal in the centre of the Park; and I have pro- 
mised myself that if you seriously object, I will 
blow out your brains instead.” 


ee 


- CHAPTER CXL. 


BIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK SECURES MR. SHAMBLES 
AT THE “SHIPPER’S ARMS.” 


Ir would be difficult to say whether rage or terror 
predominated most in the breast of Sir Hinckton 
Moys as Sixteen-striuged Jack addressed these 
words to him. 

The warning that Annie had given to him that 
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she intended he should receive a ducking in tha 
canal in the Park came with full face to his mind; 
and he bitterly cursed his own folly, that, in a 
moment of irritation, had induced him to make so 
foolish and so unmanly a threat against the fair 
but provoking Countess de Blonde. 

Still Moys could hardly bring himself to be- 
lieve that the man who enforced his orders with a 
pistol could be actually serious in his desire to 
inflict such an indignity upon him. 

Sir Hinckton spoke to Jack Singleton in what 
he intended to be conciliatory tones. 

‘* Come, come, my good fellow,” he said, “ you 
have carried the joke quite far enough.” 

‘What joke?” 

‘‘ About—abeut putting me into the canal.” 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘I am glad you look upon 
it as a joke; but, in my opinion—and I feel cer- 
tain that so accomplished a gentleman as yourself 
will egree with me,—no joke is complete without 
its climax.” 

“Pho! pho!” 

“ And, therefore, I will trouble you to come with 
me over this paling here.” 

“TY cannot—I will not!” 

Jack put the pistol upon full cock. 

The sharp click of the spring sounded very 
jarringly upon the ears of Sir Hinckton Moys, 
who exclaimed, “If you are not mad, you will 
think a hundred pound note a very good recom- 
pense for not carrying out this too absurd whim of 
the Countess de Blonde,” 

* Over the paling!” 

“But 

“Over, I say, before I count three!” 

“T really a 

66 One }? 

“Two hundred pounds!” 

“Two!” 

“You accept ?” 

“No! Three!” . 

Sir Hinckton Moys thought it safer to scramble 
over the dilapidated paling that shut in the bit of 
waste ground which the centre portion of St. 
James’s Park then was, than to wait to receive a 
bullet in his brain. 

*‘ Come, coachman,” said Jack, ‘ follow me.” 

A faint hope had sprung up in the mind of 
Moys, that when he got over the paling he might 
make an effort to save himself by flight, but that 
was disappointed by the speed with which Sixteen- 
stringed Jack placed himself by his side. 

As for the coachman, he was so completely 
under the dominion of fear, so far as regirds Jack 
and his pistols, that if he had been ordered to stand 
on his head, or to take the horses out of the 
Regent’s carriage and put them inside and draw the 
vehicle himself, he would have attempted the feat. 

Sir Hinckton Moys therefore found himself a little 
further from hope, and a little nearer to his 
destination, 

That destination was the lazy, stagnant ditch 
which was in the middle of the enclosed space where 
they were. 

Jack Singleton fancied he heard the sound of 
horses’ feet in the Park, and he clutched Sir Hick- 
ton Moys by the arm. 

Sir Hinckton, too, heard the sound; he knew 
well what it meant. ; E 

The cavalry patrol, which still at stated periods 
takes the round of the Park, was passing, 
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An irresistible desire took possession of Sir 
Hinckton Moys to make one effort for safety. 

‘Help! help, patrol! Murder!” he shouted. 

If Sixteen-stringed Jack had in reality had the 
remotest intention of taking the life of Moys, 
certainly that would have been the time to do 80; 
but he had never had any such intention. The 
shooting any man under such circumstances, what- 
ever might be his deserts, was not an act at all in 
accordance with Sixteen-stringed Jack's notions. 

Had he but known it in time, Sir Hinckton 
Moys was safe enough. 

‘Help! help! Murder! Patrol! Murder!” 

“ Bring him along!” said Jack. “Take his feet.” 

Jack seized Moys by the back of the neck with 
a suddenness that flung him off his feet, and the 
coachman, in obedience to Jack, caught him by the 
ankles. 

“Run!” cried Jack. ! 

They ran forward twenty yards or so. 

“Swing!” shouted Singleton. 
three !—Away !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was helpless—they were on 
the brink of the stagnant canal, on the surface of 
which was so fine and thick a coating of duckweed 
that it almost looked like a grass-plat. 

There was then aloud cry and as loud asplash— 
Sir Hinckton Moys had disappeared about the centre 
of the-canal. 

“That will do,” said Jack; ‘‘ good night.” 

The bewildered coachman was left alone by the 
banks of the canal, for Sixteen-stringed Jack im- 
mediately disappeared i in the darkness. 

Jack knew that in the direction towards the 
Horse Guards the canal did not go right to the 
paling, and he soon treaded it, and made his way 
to the other side, where he clambered over ithe 
paling that was next to the Birdcage Walk. 

Jack meant to proceed to the ‘ Shipper’s Arms,” 
. and partake of the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonus, and the lovely Polly. 

The cavalry patrol had been alarmed in the 
Park, and the officer in command had ordered a 
halt. A couple of troopers dismounted, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the cries for help, and 
the first person they encountered was: the royal 
coachman scrambling over the fence back to his 
coach and horses. 

The terror and bewilderment of this man was so 


great, that when he was seized by the troopers he } 


fancied that some other phase of the dangers and 
entanglements of that night was about to com- 
mence; and dropping on his knees he cried out, 
“Kill me at once! kill me at once! It’s just as 
well to kill me at once as drive me out of my 
wits!” 

It was then with no small difficulty that the 
officer of the patrol elicited from him sufficient 


information to comprehend something of what had } 


occurred. 

The presence of one of the Regent’s carriages, and 
of this man in the livery of the Prince, togetner 
with his state of fright, might well induce a be- 
lief that he was himself the willing agent ia the 
perpetration of some horrible crime. 

The officer of the guard had just ordered the 
two dismounted troopers to get links at the Horse 
Guards, and make an examination of the enclosure 
of the Park, when a wretched-looking figure ap- 
Peaeed at the palings, making endeavonrs to cross 
them. 
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Had the officer and his men been at all supersti- 


| tious they might well have fled in dismay before 


the more than strange aspect of the being who now 
presented himself, 

The face, hands, and the whole of the clothing 
were covered with a thick green slime, and which 
trailed out of the garments of the wretched-looking 
object, as, with groans and sighs, and a slow, tremu- 
lous motion, it rather rolled over the top of the 
paling than with any energy climbed it. 

The night light was just sufficient to enable the 
patrol of the guard to see this strange apparition; 
and it was only the oflicer, whe had presence of 
mind enough tocry out, “‘ Good heavens! Who and 
what are you?” 

“Murder! Seize him! Kill him! A hundred 


‘pounds—two hundred pounds—a thousand pounds 


reward!” gasped Sir Hinckton Moys; for it was 
he who presented so miserable a spectacle. 

“Why,” said the officer, ‘if I were not certain 
of the impossibility of such a thing, I should say | 
that was the voice of Sir Hinckton Moys, the— 
the friend ofshis Highness the Regent.” 

“Tam! lam!” 

“You, sir!” 

“Tam! Save me! Oh, save me and kill sat ‘ui 

“Who! This coachman at 

“‘'Yes, and then the other.” 

“ Murder !” shouted the coachman; and taking 
now fairly to his heels he fled towards the Palace, 
leaving the Regent’s carriage and horses to take 
care of themselves. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was slowly recovering 


| some of his presence of mind, and he felt a wild 


fury as he reflected upon thesort of story that his 
maladventures of that night would furnish for all 
the gossips of the Court. 

Over and over again he condemned his own 
folly for appearing in the state he was maui id Se 
coast was clear. 

‘“‘ Hark you, sir,” ke said to the officer, “I am 
Sir Hinckton Moys; and I have, as you say, the 
honour of being the friend of his Royal Highness 
the Regent. It is upon his business I have been to 
night. I found it necessary to pursue, even 
across the pond yonder, some of his enemies; and 
I am of opinion that his Royal Highness will not 
feel obliged to any one who makes mention of this 
matter.” . 

The officer bowed. 

“You may depend upon my discretion, Sir 
Hinckton Moys.” 

“ And your men, sir ?” 

‘““ An order will suffice. A real soldier knows 
nothing and sees nothing that his officer does not 
wish him to know and see.” 

“That is well, sir. You are a sabaltern?” 

“Tam.” 

“Your captaincy will not be far off, sir.” 

The officer bowed again; and Sir Hinckton Moys, 
feeling some uncomfortable, cold shivering coming 
over him, started off at a quick pace towards his 
lodgings. 

But as he went, it was with a deep and bitter 
malediction he muttered to himself, ‘‘She has 
triumphed over me, after all, sc far, that I shall 
not sleep in St. James's Palace to-night; for how 
can I possibly present myself in this plight ? 


Well, well, I have still a power over her from 


this night’s walk which must keep her and the 
Regent separate. My more than fortunate letter 
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that Annie thought she handed from the coach | enduré-—that he summoned strength enough to 
window to the Prince, put it out of her power | let himself into his lodgings. 


Ah! confusion! Where 


and despair! 


to exculpate herself. 
— where? Death, 
it!” 

Sir Hincktcn Moys felt hurriedly from pocket 
to pocket of his drenched apparel for the letter, 
but it was gone, 

He clasped his hand in despair. 

‘‘The villain has stolen it from me,” he said; 
“and I am lost, lost, lost!” 


But when there a new perplexity awaited Sir 


Where is | Hinckton Moys—for no sooner had he made his way 


into the first apartment of thesnite he occupied than 
he fell prostrate over some one who seemed to 
Pak taken a fancy of enjoying a nap upon the 
oor. 
But if such was the case, indeed, the slumbers 
of this person were roughly and rudely disturbed 
by Moys, who, being glad to have some apparently 


Moys seemed, upon this discovery, to lose in a | living object upon whom to wreak his vengeance, 


moment all his strength. He could hardly crawl 
to his lodgings; and when he reached them, he fell 
down twice on the door step before he could put 
his private pass-key in the lock and procure ad- 
mittance, 

Indeed, it was only upon the approach of the 
watch—with whom he was afraid that he would 
have another long snd tedious explanation to 

No. 65.—Darx Woman. 


commenced by a series of kickings and cuflings of 
the most alarming character. 

There was evidently a limit to the presence of 
this unknown person, which Sir Hinckion Moys 
soon reached; and then the battle raged on both 
sides, creating so much confusion that the occupant 
of some adjoining chamber made his appearance in 


'@ state of ridiculous dishabille with a light, and 
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finding the door of Sir Hinckton Moys’ apartments 
open, shed a sudden illumination upon a very 
strange scene, 

Sir Hinckton, still in that dilapidated and un- 
wholesome condition in which he had emerged 
from the canal in the centre of St. James’s Park, 
was furiously fighting with his valet, Shambles. 

When the light came, they recognised each 
other. 

“ Wretch!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. ‘ How 
came you to be in my way, upon the floor?” 

“‘T’m a dead man!” said Shambles. 

“'T wish to heaven you were!” 

“T’ve suffered more to-night than ever I did in 
all my life before. I was knocked down in the 
Park by somebody who had a fist that would have 
felled an ox, and then I was belaboured by a horse- 
whip as long as somebody could find strength to 
lay it on me.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys, at these words, raised 
almost a scream of disappointment and rage. 

‘‘ Fooled—fooled !” he cried. “ Most completely 
foiled and beaten in all directions! My revenge, 
then, is yet to come, if itshall ever come! It was 
you, idiot, and not Allan Fearon, to whom I 
administered that punishment with a coachman’s 
whip in St. James’s Park. He has escaped me 
still! Something seemed to tell me, even at the 
moment, that the manner in which he took my 
vengeful assault was unnatural, All is lost for 
the present! I must rest—rest—rest, and think.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys clasped his head with his 
hands; and Shambles, in a very woful condition 
indeed, just managed to gather strength enough 
to scramble to his feet, and, borrowing a light of 
the alarmed neighbouring lodger, he closed the 
door of the chambers, and propping himself up in 
a distant corner, as far away as possible from Sir 
Hinckton Moys, he glared at him with a hope 
that he would either go to sleep or become 
rationally conversant. 
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CHAPTER CXLI. 


THE DARK WOMAN’S PAGE, CARLOS, PROCEEDS 
ON AN ERRAND OF RELIEF AND MERCY. 


THE Dark Woman slept. 

Twice did that young girl, whose mind was so 
fall of terrors that she trembled at her own foot- 
fall, proceed to the side of the couch on which 
lay her imperious mistress, and look anxiously in 
the now calm face, behind which toiled a brain so 
full of wild excitements and disordered passions. 

The double opiate was doing its work; and that 
young girl, who for love and the few words of 
kindness which were at times vouchsafed to her 
by the Dark Woman, had followed her fortunes 
with such docility and faithfulness in the cha- 
racter of a page, felt that she had some hours at 
her own disposal. 

Her resolution was to devote those hours to 
charity and mercy, 

Her gentle mind had received a shock from the 
recent proceedings of the Dark Woman which it 
could not recover; and terrible as seemed the outer 
world to that child of sad fortunes, she felt a kind 
of moral necessity to discontinue further associa- 
tion with one to whom crime had become habitual, 
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and human life a plaything, to be broken and 
destroyed at her own good pleasure, 

“She sleeps! she sleeps!” sighed the young 
girl. “Surely she sleeps soundly, now; and even 
those wild dreams which at times sweep like a 
tempest over her mind will fail to awaken her. 
Often—often has she told me how powerful was 
that sleeping draught which she trusted me to 
prepare for her, Alas! she has trusted me once 
too often, and I have betrayed her! Heaven 
pardon me, itis for a life’s sake! I cannot look 
tamely on and see murder done as though it were 
but a casual incident, making up the sum of a 
single day’s events! That cry, that fearful cry, 
still rings in my ears. I will save that life, if 
possible, and then fly for ever!” 

The Dark Woman moaned sadly in her sleep. 

Carlos started, and, with bated breath and 
clasped hands, awaited the possible awakening of 
Linda de Chevereux. 

But she stirred not. 

Some distressful fancy had passed across the 
half-slambering brain, and now she was still 
again, and as placid as death to look upon. 

‘‘ Farewell!” said the page. “Ido not go to 
betray you, but to save you; for, by saving this 
life that you wonld fain sacrifice, I surely lift off 
from your soul one sin which might help to weigh 
it down to perdition. Farewell! Such secrets as 
I know of yours shall lie deep in the recesses of 
my heart; but there is murder and despair in the 
atmosphere of this house, and I cannot breathe if. 
Farewell !” 

The young girl was now perfectly assured that 
the Dark Woman slept soundly, and with a light 
and agile step she sought one of the apartments 
onthat same floor where such simple provisions 
as she herself cared for were to be found. | 

Some milk, a small portion of new bread, and 
then from the laboratory of Astorath a small 
phial, {containing a pink-looking liquid, were all 
the medicaments and provisions which the young 
girl encumbered herself with on her route to the 
lower regions of that dismal house in search of 
the man who might be possibly with the dead, 
but who, if he still lived, she felt determined 
should not perish for want of such slender aid as 
she could render him. 

The profound stillness in that house was depres- 
sing, and calculated to engender such mental 
influences as might’ well unnerve the strength 
and spirits of one so young and gentle as this 
page, who had seen so much to terrify and dis- 
order an imagination of the acutest order during 
her residence with the Dark Woman. 

It appeared to her fancy, likewise, that the 
neighbouring houses, the streets in the vicinity—= 
nay, the whole great city itself—had hushed down 
into a state of profound repose since the Dark 
Woman had closed her eyes, and that powerful 
opiate had laid its tender influence upon her brain, 

And the effect of all this stillnes was, that the 
young girl trod as lightly as foot could fall. 

It seemed to Carlos—for still we must call her 
Carlos for want of bing on name—that the very 
rustle of her garments, or a deeper inspiration of 
breath than usual, womid be sufficient to awaken 
some disturbing influence, and turn her from her 
purpose. i, 
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The powerful mental influence which the Dark 


Woman had for so long exercised over her made 
this first attempt at independent action on her 
part appear to be full of a thousand perils and a 
thousand audacities. 

But the compassionate feeling ‘in that young 
breast conquered all others. Gloom, darkness, 
and danger,—all succumbed to the powerfully- 
aroused feeling of pity. 

‘Again and again the echoes of that dismal cry, 
which the housebreaker had uttered when he fell 


before the assassinating and vengeful arm of the | 


Dark Woman, smote her heart. 

Could she lie down to rest in that mansion, and 
believe for a single moment that there was one in its 
lower régions panting for the breath of life—one 
to whom each passing moment counted as a pulsa- 
tion, the numbers of which were few, that lay be- 
tween him and the grave? 

“T will save him! I will save him!” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘I will save him yet, for something tells 
me that he lives.” 

Slowly the young girl took her way to the 
extremity of the passage. 

Her young eyes were accustomed to the dark- 
ness and obscurity of that melancholy house in 
Frith Street, Soho; and she, too, remarked—not 
with the exultation that the Dark Woman had 
done, but with a feeling of profound pity—the 
blood-stains which were upon the floor. 

To trace them "to the door through which the 
unfortunate Shucks had plunged was an easy 
task. 

But the door was locked. 

The Dark Woman had the key, 

The young girl clasped her hands despairingly, 
aud, but for the small basket in which she carried 
the provisions, and the bottle with the pink 
liquid hung upon her arm, she must have dropped 
them, from the feeling of listlessness which came 
over her. 

Bat this feeling was transient. 

“J have dared already,” she said, “much, and 
I will dare more still. The Dark Woman sleeps; 
surely I can take from her with safety and secu- 
rity the key which will enable me to pass this 
door.” 

Even as she spoke she placed the little basket 
of provisions at her feet, and, with a quicker step 
by far than she had descended the staircase that 
led to the first floor of the house, she took her way 
to the side of the couch on which slept the Dark 
Woman. 

The page well knew that in the breast of her 
apparel her slumbering mistress had a secret 
pocket, in which she was wont to place every- 
thing she set great store by. 

There, in all probability, was the key. 

There was a flush upon the fair countenance of 
that young girl—in whose eyes the light of joy 
so seldom shone—as the cold touch of the key 
saluted her fingers. 

“JT shall be successful!” 
‘‘Heaven prospers and aids me! 
him yet!” 

Floating down the staircase again like a vision, 
or like some wandering ray of light that had 
been betrayed by accident into that gloomy place, 
and in vain sought its way out again to mingle 
with the sunshine and the free air of heaven, 
the young girl made her way agajnto the hall, 


she murmured. 
I shall save 
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and with hands trembling with anxiety fitted the 


key to the lock. 

it turned with difficulty. 

The door creaked on its hinges. 

One hand upon her heart and the other behind 
her ear, in an attitude of intense listening, the 
Dark Woman’s page bent slightly forward towards 
the dark and dismal abyss that was before her. 

“All still! All silent! Is it the stillness of 
death — the silence of extinction? Ah, no! 
What sound is that—so light, so gentle, that it 
scarcely moves the stagnant air, and would surely 
not have reached younger or less acute senses 
than those of the fair being who, amidst such 
profound silence, had watched for some response 
to the light beatings of her own heart ? 

A sigh-~a moan—some faint sound compounded 
of both sigh and moan, but yet unmistakabie in 
its presence, far down below from where she stood 
~—spoke to her still of the presence of life in the 
man who had been left there to die. 

Then came again the glow of pleasure and 
satisfaction into the face of the page. 

“T shall save him! [ shall save him!” 

She clasped her hands over her face for a mo- 
ment, and perhaps, for the first time, she asked 
herself to account, with any rationality, for the 
abundant interest she took in the life of one who, 
from the few words he had uttered to the Dark 
Woman, betrayed his connexion with not a very 
creditable class of society. 

But the page was baffled when she asked her- 
self such a question; and she was fain to think 
that the innate principles of pity and compassion 
which belonged to her nature moved her to action. 

There was something likewise fascinating to the 
imagination in the adventurous character of the 
circumstances. She, as yet upon the threshold of 
existence herself, was about to save a lifa~ 
perhaps a worthless one, but still a life—and, 
worthless though it might be in human judgment, 
since heaven had thonght fit to endow it with 
vitality, surely she should think it worth the 
saving. 

The sigh was not repeated. 

The moan came not again. 

Were they the last utterances of expiring 
nature ? 

‘“4m I too late ?—am I too late?” was the 
exclamation of the young page. 

She seized the basket containing the provisions, 
and descended some few decayed steps of the 
gloomy staircase. Then, and not till then, she 
uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

‘Oh, how foolish Lam!” she cried. “I go in 
darkness from the semi-darkness of this upper 
house!. I go to the more complete obscurity of 
the cellars and regions below, and think that I can 
see to do some good in a place where the mole and 
the bat would find no eyes!. I am thonghtless— 
thoughtless, and heedless, and all unfit to carry 
out the pity my heart prompts me to! A light! 
a light! a light! A spirit-lamp burns in the 
laboratory of Astorath,—that will suffice to scatter 
the darkness of this place! Wait yet a moment, 
poor heart, if you have not ceased to beat !” 

Another sigh, more mournful and more profound 
than that which had preceded it, came from the 
depths below. 

“Help! ob, help!” said a faint voice. ‘ Kill 
mie, or save me!” 
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‘SYou shall be saved !” cried the page. ‘‘ Pa- 
tience—patience, but fora moment. Cling yet to 
life, and I willcome to you. You shall be saved! 
You shall be saved !” 

A strange cry, that must have had in it some 
tones of hope, came from below. It but faintly 
reached the ears of the page, for swiftly she was 
flying to the old laboratory of Astorath in search 
of the spirit-lamp. ‘ 

The page was not absent more than a minute. 
The sound of that faint voice from below had 
dissipated a thousand fears. It was joy and plea- 
sure to seek the living with succour; but the 
possibility of encountering the dead had been a 
shrinking terror. 

She was at the door again. The spirit-lamp 
sent its faint rays upon the damp, unwholesome- 
looking walls and staircase; and elevating the 
faint, flickering light above her head, while she 
carried the small basket in the other hand, the 
Dark Woman’s page descended the damp, slippery 
staircase, which had not echoed to the sound of 
human footstep for many a year, to save him 
whom the Dark Woman had doomed to destruc- 
tion. 

There must have been some peculiarity about 
the structure of that particular house, for the stair- 
case descended much deeper than could possibly 
have been expected from the size and the style of 
the building above. 

And now, so pleased and so elated was that 
young girl with the progress and the apparent 
success of her mission, that, as she descended 
deeper and deeper into that gloomy place, she 
ctied out cheerily, ‘‘ Keep a good heart! I come 
to help you—to try to save you! I know that 
you have suffered much. I heard and felt it all. 
My heart bleeds for you. I bring you what 
help Ican. Let hope and cheerfulness do the 
rest.” 

There was a something more than heavenly, 
kind, cheerful, and considerate, in the voice of this 
young girl, as she then called down from the 
upper world, so to speak, to that poor wounded 
soul below, who, until he heard those soft, sweet 
accents, could, if he thought at all, have had no 
other idea than to die in that dismal place. 

The wound Shucks had received was far too 
deep and serious to leave him any power to help 
himself. Death! death by terrible and slow de- 
grees, accompanied by excruciating pains, appeared 
to be the only fate prepared for him. 

But that voice came to him like a message from 


heaven; and although Shucks, the housebreaker, 


was neither a poetical nor an imaginative man, he 
could not resist calling out at once, ‘‘ Are you an 
angel ?” : 

He had heard of angels; and there must have 
been some obscure idea in his mind that they had 
at times a mission to visit and comfort those who 
were in suffering. 

“ Are you an angel ?” added Shucks. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

The young girl who played the part of page to 
the Dark Woman reached the foot of the steep, 
dreary staircase. Shucks raised himself upon one 
arm, all bruised and bleeding as he was, and 
looked into the face of the seeming page. 

“Ah!” he cried, with a shriek of agony; ‘now 
I know you! now I know you! Oh, spare me and 
forgive me!” 
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| drop the revivifying power of many lives. 


He raised his eyes imploringly. One hand waa 
soaked in blood, for he had been pressing it tightly 
upon his wound to stem the life-current which 
slowly welled from his breast where the sword had 
passed out after the fearful thrust the Dark Wo- 
man had made at him. 

As the page held up the little spirit lamp, the 
small uncertain flame shed a faint lustre upon the 
face of the wounded man, and betrayed the world 
of agony that now convulsed his features. 

That agony was now, though, one-half mental, 

Shucks appeared to be gasping for breath fora 
few seconds, and then, as he closed his hands in 
the attitude of prayer, perhaps for the first time 
for many a long day, he bowed his head, and in a 
moaning voice sobbed, ‘Mary! Mary! forgive— 
oh, forgive me!” 

His head sunk lower and lower still, and then 
he spoke not—he moved not. 

The page set the lamp and the basket upon the 
lowest stair of that slippery and perilous flight she 
had descended, and sprang towards the wounded 
man. 

‘‘ Speak—oh, speak again!” she cried,—'‘to give 
me assurance that you yet live!” 

Shucks was silent. 

“Dead! dead! Heis dead! I am indeed too 
late—too late even with the life-restoring balsam 
here in this vial, which I have so often heard my 
dark, mysterious mistress declare contains in every 
He is 
dead, and I am toolate! Ali is lost!” 

She knelt by the side of the miserable man. 
Slowly and gently she removed, one by one, his 
hands from before his face. Oh, how pale it was! 

But yet it did not look like the face of the dead! 

There was an expression upon the poor pale face 
that was very different from that which would 
have sat there had life indeed fled. 

The page shook with emotion—with hope—with 
a feeling of ecstaticjoy that she might be the means 
of saving a human life. 

There was something to her mind so fall of ex- 
ultant happiness in the idea, that tears gathered 
to her eyes—those tears which arise from excess 
of sentimental feeling—not tears of grief. 

There are quite as many tears shed for joy as 
for sorrow in this world. 

But still the fearfully-wounded man did not 
speak, 

Still he did not move. 

The page dashed aside the pearly drops of feel- 
ing from her long silken eyelashes, and bestirred 
herself to aid him; and most of all she had reliance 
upon the contents of that little vial she had brought 
from the old laboratory of Astorath. 

That young girl had every possible reliance upon 
the skill and learning of the Dark Woman, al- 
though she had lost all dependence upon her hu- 
manity. 

The liquid in the vial was of a pale pinkish 
colour, and very transparent. The odour of it 
when the young girl unwound the piece of leather 
which covered the stopper, and took out the stop- 
per itself, was powerful and narcotic. 

Yet that odour was grateful to the senses—so 
grateful indeed, that the page inhaled it herself 
with pleasure, ; 

Then she placed the neck of the open vial close 
to the lips of the wounded man, 

The effect was almost instantaneous. 
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The new vapour that arose so close to his nos- 
trils reached his slumbering brain. 

Shucks slowly opened his eyes. 

He uttered a deep sigh. 

“Ah!” cried the page; 
will speak again!” 

She slightly decanted the vial upwards, so that 
one drop, certainly not more, of the limpid pink 
fluid rested on the lips of Shucks. 

That was enough. 

A faint flush of colour came back to his face, 
and he sighed deeply; but it was one of those 
sighs that seem indicative of relief. 

The page was delighted. 

“You are better,” she said. “ You will live. 
The wound you have received is not mortal, surely, 
or ere now it would have killed you. Does it still 
bleed ?” 

Shucks had again pressed one of his hands upon 
his wound—that orifice just above his breast on 
the left side where the keen sword had passed; and 
now, in comprehension of what the page said to 
him, he lifted his hand. 

The wound had ceased bleeding. 

“ Ah,” she said, “‘ you will be well again.” 

Shucks looked earnestly in the fair young face 
bent so compassionately—so almost lovingly over 
him; and twice, thrice his lips quivered as he 
tried to speak. Then he burst into tears. 


“he lives! he lives! he 


CHAPTER CXLII. 


THE DARK WOMAN'S PAGE DISCOVERS THAT A 
KIND ACT BRINGS WITH IT A RICH REWARD, 


Ir was long since Shucks, the highwayman and 
housebreaker, had shed tears such as they wero 
which now welled up from his heart. 

Those tears, though, wonderfally relieved him. 
As they flowed, the anguish of his wound became 
less, and in a few minutes he was able to speak. 

“What has happened ?” he said; ‘and where 
am I?” 

“‘ Do you not remember ?” 

Shucks shook his head. 

‘You visited the astrologer, Astorath, to ask 
if the Dark Woman had been the cause of the 
death of a comrade of yours, named Brads.” 

‘“¢ Ah !—ah, yes!” 

“You remember now?” 

*T do—I do!” 

‘“‘ And in the darkness, sat the head of a flight of 
stairs, you were assailed.” 

“'Yes—oh, yes, I was badly wounded: a red- 
hot iron entered my breast.” 

“‘ Nay, it was a sword thrust.” 

“Te felt red-hot.” 

‘“‘ That was, no doubt, the anguish of the wound.” 

Shucks was silent for afew moments; and when 
he spoke again it was in much fainter accents, so 
that the page became again alarmed for his safety. 

“You—you seem to be a young and gentle 
boy,” said Shucks; ‘and you look so—so kind 
and full of pity for me, that Iam sure you will 
tell me—tell me * 

“‘What—what should I tell you?” 

Shucks’s voice had failed him through weak- 
ness; but he made a motion with his right hand 
towards the little vial, the aromatic odour from 


which was slowly impregnating the whole air of 
that dismal underground place. 

Again she placed it to his lips, and this time she 
permitted several drops to pass out of the narrow 
neck of the vial. 

The effect upon the failing energies of the 
wounded man was wonderful. 

Shucks was able fairly to look into the eyes of 
the young girl, and to say with some amount of 
firmness of voice, ‘‘ God bless you!” 

The page smiled quietly. 

“Oh, do not—do not!” moaned Shucks as he 
clasped his hands over his eyes. 

“Do not what? What have I done to hurt 
you?” 

‘“‘ Why do you smile like her?” 

“ Like whom ?” 

“Mary—Mary !” 

I do not know who you mean. I know no one 
of that name. Ah, surely your mind wanders, from 
the pain of your wound !” 

“It does wander—it wanders to the past. But 
tell me now, while I can ask you—who and what 
are you ?” 

The young girl hesitated a moment or two, and 
then she said, “I am the page and attendant of 
the personage who resides in this house.” 

“ Astorath’s page ?” 

“ Be it so.” 

“Ah, I understand now. Yousaw me attacked, 
and you are compassionate enough to come here 
and try to save me.” 

“* That is it.” 

‘And where are we?” 

“Tn the cellars and vaults beneath the house.” 

“God bless you, boy—God bless you! And go 
you could not leave a poor fellow to die here ?” 

“T would not.” 

Shucks reached out his hand and took one of 
the young girl’s in it, and held it as tightly as he 
could; and then, while tears came again to hig 
eyes, he said, “If ever, living or dying, I forget 
this kindness, may—may Well, well! I know 
not what to say, but I feel it—I feel it here, boy.” 

Shucks pressed his other hand upon his heart. 

‘**T am sure you do,” said the page. ‘‘ And now 
tell me, can you get up, do you think, and leave 
the house ?—for if you can, I will now take you 
out of it in safety.” 

“T will try. Ob, heaven!” 

Upon the first movement that Shucks made to 
gain his feet, the agony of the fearful wound he 
had received was so great that he was compelled 
to sink back again to the damp earth. 

“You cannot yet—I see you cannot yet quit 
the place, and I am not strong enough to camry 
you; but be not alarmed. I will tend you until 
you gather more strength—I will bring you food; 
and perhaps in a few days you may be well 
enough to avail yourself of the liberty that I now 
give you.” 

“‘Thanks—oh, thanks! What shall I not owe 
to you!” 

“Nothing—nothing. I feel so much happier 
than ever I did before, that you can scarcely owe 
me thanks.” 

“Do not say that, boy—do not say that. , But 
—but there is one thing I would ask of you.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt is that—that you will not smile again.” 

‘“‘ How strange a request! But since you ask it, 
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I will be careful not to do so. Alas! I do not 
smile often.” 

““ And yet you are so young!” 

“T am young.” 

“ And no smiles ?” 

“Mine has been no smiling childhood. But 
will you not tell me why it is you object to my 
looking, even for a passing moment, happy ?” 

“{_—_T—will. I seem—I don’t know why—but 
I feel as if I ought to tell you. Perbaps, after all, 
this bad wound will be my death, and it may be 

that it will be all the better for me in another 
world that I have told some one here how sorry— 
how very, very sorry I am, and how I repent. 
Will you listen to me, boy?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

‘Well, then, you must know that—that some 
sixteen years ago thera was one who loved me; 
the only one who ever did love me. But I was 
wild and reckless, and slighted the good heart 
that was all my own.” 

* Alas! alas! Why did you ?” 

“ Because it was all my own. That, boy, was 
just the reason.” 

“I cannot understand that as a reason.” 

“No, no! Perhaps you cannot, but it was so.” 

“Of whom do you speak 2?” 

“Of my wife—my poor wife !” 

Shucks was now silent for a short time, and 

-in tones of deep sadness he added, “I will tell 
you now why I asked you not to smile. It was 
because your smile is the picture of hers; and 
when I looked into your face I could fancy that I 
saw her back again in life.” 

“‘She is dead, then ?” 

“She is. I—I—Oh, heaven! I——” 

“* Whence this emotion? Why do you look so 
convulsed with grief? Why those tears ?” 

“ | killed her!” 

The young girl shrank back so as to be out of 
reach of Shucks, and an expression of horror end 
dislike came over her sweet face. 

“You killed her? You, who I am saving at 
peril of my own life? You are the murderer of 
one who loved you and smiled upon you? Your 
hand deprived her of life—your own wife 2?” 

‘No, no! Oh, do not think that!” 

“ You said it.” 

“tNot my hand. I never raised a hand against 
her; never—never! But—but I scorned her love; 
and.one day—one night, rather, I should say—I 
left her to want—to bitter cold—to tears—to 
misery. When I returned she was no more.” 

“ Dead 2?” 

“‘ Dead—dead !” 

* And you—what did you do then ?” 

“The bitterness of grief came over me, and I 
called aloud for my child.” 

‘‘ What child ?” 

** My own little one. An infant rested upon the 
breast of the deserted one when I left her to want 
and to death. The door, when I returned, of the 
wretched house in which we lived was swinging 
on its hinges, and the snow was beating—beating 
into the place. It fell upon the body of my lost, 
murdered wife, but the child was gone. I fled in 
despair and remorse from the spot, and from that 
time to this [ have led a life of crime,” 

“ And your child ?” 

“T never saw her again.” 

“Her! It was a girl, then?” 
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““Yeg—yes! <A dear, sweet little one. But I 
should know her-—I ought to say [ shall know her 
if ever I am permitted to look upon the angels. 
It was a freak, a whim of mine, when the little 
one was but one month old, to make, with a small 
needle’s point and some powdered gunpowder, a 
cro3s upon her arm.” 

The page of the Dark Woman vttered a shriek. 

‘“‘Good heaven! What is amiss! You swoon, 
boy! Who has hurt you? Help! help!” 

“No, no! This is heaven’s goodness! Oh, 
thanks! thanks! a million thanks! Such bound- 
less gratitude to heaven—I—]—I-—_” 

The words the young girl would fain have ut- 
tered were choked insobs. But she gently placed 
her arms around the wounded housebresker, and — 
rested her head upon his breast and cried like a 
child. 

‘* What—what—what is all this, boy? You— 
you seem to—to——-Oh, what am I to think?” 

“Father! father! my own father!” 

“Father? You—you-—” 

“Yes, lam your own child. I adopted this 
disguise to please an imperious mistress. ‘The cross 
ison my arm. Qh, father, father! you have found 
me. Iam your dear daughter !” 

Shucks uttered a bewildering scream, and then 
fell back insensibtle. 

The spirit lamp showed symptoms of extinction 
at this moment, and the agony of the page was 
intense at the idea that the father she had so re- 
cently found was possibly no more. She forgot at 
the moment where they were, and all the dangers 
of her situation in that house with the Dark Wo- 
man: she cried aloud for help, and screaming, she 
fled to the hall. 

“Help! help! He is dying! My father is 
dying—my own father!” 

The intense stillness of the house probably had 
more effect upon the alarmed imagination of that 
young girl than any words would have had; and 
after a few moments she paused, and crouching 
down to listen if any sounds came either from 
above or below in that housa of terror, she was 
soon more calm and self-possessed. 

“A light-—-a better light!” she said, as she 
darted up the staircase to the first floor. 

The page knew well where to procure light in 
that house, and she was quickly in possession of 
one that would last some hours. 

With all her intense desire, however, to revisit 
her wounded father in those gloomy regions below 
the level of the street, she could not control the 
irresistible desire to see if the Dark Woman still 
slept soundly, 

Yes, all was still. 

The slumbers of the Dark Woman appeared now 
to be more profound even than when the young 
girl had Jast looked upon her. 

The powerful opiate had probably more time in 
which to do its work. It had, no doubt, now laid 
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hold, with all its deadening power, of the nervoua 
system of Linda de Chevenaux. 

“That ig well. 
said the page. 

She darted with speed into the hall again, and 
thence down the steep slippery stairs that led to 
the cellars and long disused vaults. 

Shucks was still in a state of insensibility, but 
the wound in his breast had not given forth any 
more blood, so that she had hopes of soon restoring 


The house is still my own,” 
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him to consciousness by the aid of that potent 


liquid in the little vial. 

A few drops upon his lips caused a slight 
twitching of the muscles of the face, and then 
Shucks opened his eyes again. 

“PWather! father!” 

“A dream—a dream!” murmured the house- 
breaker, 

‘‘No, father—itis no dream. I am here—your 
own child—your own daugiter,” 

Shucks stretched out his arms, and held his 
daughter to his breast. 

“ Tell me—oh, tell me ali!” he said. “Why are 
you here? How are you here? Am I dead or 
alive ?” 

*¢ You are alive, father; but you arain danger.” 

“Tn this house? Yes, itis in this house IL re- 
ceived so fearful a wound. What have I done to 
Astorath that he should seek my life ?” 

“Tt is not Astorath.” 

“Who then? You are silent—you do not speak 
to me, my own child. God bless you, it is not I 
who should command youto speak. Say to me 
what you will, or only look upon me, and 1 am 
too—too happy.” 

“ Father, I ought to tell you all. The attempt 
that has been made against your life absolves me 
from all allegiance — from all obligation to an- 
other. And besides, in order that you should 
know how to be cautious, it is proper you should 
be aware from whom you received your supposed 
death wound.” 

“Yes, yes, my child—tell me.” 

“The Dark Woman!” 

“ Ah!” 

“ She it was who wielded the sword which has so 
narrowly escaped your heart.” 

“The Dark Woman here?” 

“ Even here.” 

“But how—how could she? How could As- 
torath permit her, or lend himself to such an act?” 

‘There is no Astorath, father. Linda de 
Chevenaux, the Dark Woman, is alone the inha- 
bitant of this house; and it is she who plays the 
part of Astorath, the astrologer and fortune- 
teller.” f 

Shucks drew a long breath. 

“Then I put my head in the lion’s mouth, in- 
deed, by coming here.” 

‘* She was sure to try. to kill you.” 

‘SOf course—of course. But you—you, dear— 
how came you here ?” 

**Friendless, forsaken, and destitute, she was 
kind to me in her strange way; and for a long 
time, now, out of my young life, I have been a 
faithful servant to her.” 

“Kind to you?” 

““Oh, yes, very kind.” 

“Then—then I won’t kill her. I forgive her, 
for that. But we must get away,my dear. God 
bless your sweet eyes! you shalinot stayhere. If 
am a bad—a very bad fellow; but there is Six- 
teen-stringed Jack and his daughter Lucy. You 
shall know them, and they will be kind to you. 
Oh, that I was but able to walk!—but this sword 
thrust has laid me up, my dear child,” 

“We will wait, father.” 

‘* Where is she now?” 

“ Above, in the house, asleep.” 

“Hush!” 

The young girl started. A dull, heavy sonnd 
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came from above. It wasa knocking at the outer 
door of the house; and situated as Shucks and 
his daughter were in that dismal, underground 
portion of the premises, the sound only came to 
their ears in a strange, muffled fashion, as though 
it was much farther off than in reality it was. 

“It is some one demanding admission to the 
house,” said the page. 

* Who ?—who, think you?” 

“T cannot tell; but it will be safer and better 
for me to goto the door. You will have the light 
here, father, and you will be safe.” 

The dull, heavy knocking continued; and it 
was evident that whoever, in such a noisy fashion, 
demanded admittance to that dismai house in Frith 
Street, Soho, either had abundant authority, or 
was careless of the amount of noise he made. 

‘““My dear child,” said Shucks, “come to me 
again a3 soon a3 you can.” 

“YT will—father, I will; but this knocking, 
which sounds, no doubt, much louder above than 
here, may awaken the Dark Woman, and you are 
too seriously wounded, and I am too weak, to cope 
with her.” 

“‘ That is well thought of,” said Shucks, ‘“ Here 
is a loaded pistol, my dear child. Itis so small, 
you see, that you may easily carry it about with 
you. Take it, and defend yourself and me.” 

“T take it, father; but I will pray to heaven 
there may be no cause to use it.” 

The young girl lightly ran up the staircase to 
the ball, which, when she reached, she was alarmed 
to stay in; for the knocking at the street door 
seemed as if it had never ceased, and would never 
never cease until the door was opened. 

The means of ascertaining the character, and 
number, and condition of any visitors to the house 
of Astorath, the astrologer, were full and com- 
plete; and although the night was dark, yet tha 
interior of the house was darker still, so that dimlv 
illumined as was Frith Street, Soho, by one of those 
wretched oil lamps which did duty in London at 
that period, it was quite possible to make an ac- 
curate observation through small squares of glass 
let into the intricate scroil-work at each side of 
the door. 

Such observations had been too often made by 
the Dark Woman’s page, since she had played the 
part of Astorath, the astrologer, to present any 
difficulties tothe young girl, who now felt more 
interest than ever she had done in any visitors 
that might come to that gloomy and mysterious 
mansion. 

Drawn up close to the kerb-stons was 2 coach, 
which, from its dark and sombre aspect, might be 
supposed to be one of those belonging to a mourn- 
ing establishment. 

Upon the doorstep was a man muffled in a 
cloak, who kept up the furious knocking at the 
door. 

As the young girl-page of the Dark Woman 
made these observations, the man who was de- 
manding admittance ceased his furicus application 
on the door panel; and then, as if he had come to 
asecond point in some duty which particularly 
devolved upon him that night, he began to speak 
in a drawling, monotonous tone of voice. 

“I order this door to be opened,” he said, “in 
the name of the law, and by warrant of the Privy 
Council, sitting in judgment upon sworn informa- 
tion; and upon contumacy, this door will be forced 


' door, and then, with a sudden crash, it was burst 
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forthwith, and Linda de Chevenaux—falsely call- If Annie wished for a new set of jewels, it was 
ing herself Princess of Wales — will be duly | not for their intrinsic value, but in order that they 
apprehended.” might glitter in his presence, and just please a 
The page shrank back. | little fretfal vanity of an hour. 
Here, then, was surely the end of the career of The Regent had tested her frequently in this 
the Dark Woman. Here was the secret of her } respect. 
existence discovered, and of her abode in that if the value of these commodities had been what 
house of Astorath, the astrologer. Annie had sought after, what she called the “old 
What was to bedone? A pang shot across the | ones’—in reference to, sometimes, a set of brilliants 
heart of the young girl; and notwithstanding the worth about a thousand pounds—would not bave 
horror of the r-cent proceedings of the Dark Wo- been surrendered with the carelessness of a child 
man, she felt half inclined to rush up the staircase | who throws away a toy of which it is tired for a 
and warn her of her danger. new one, as she always gave up to him such mat- 
But the page recollected how deep was that un- | ters when anything in the shape of novelty took 
natural slumber into which she had herself thrown ; their place. 
the Dark Woman, by administering to her double If ever there was a human being who cast no 
the quantity of the opiate she had desired. thought upon the future, certainly that human 
“YT have destroyed her!” shecried. It will not | being was Annie, Countess de Blonde. 
be possible to awaken her from that unnatural This was certainly not, perhaps, very wise in 
sleep. I have destroyed her! She is lost!” i respect to her association with the Prince. of 
A strange, creaking noise came at the outer | Wales; but Annie never asked herself if it were 
| wise or not. i 
And now let us look at her, seated at the most 
elegant breakfast which the resources of the Han- 
over Hotel could possibly produce. 
| Every delicacy of the season that could adorn 
such a meal was placed before her; and then 
| Annie, after surveying the whole, astonished the 
i; waiters and attendants by quietly breakfasting off 
| & piece of bread and butter and one smail cup of 
coffee. 
Everybody in the hotel had managed, by some 
CHAPTER CXLIII. means or another, to obtain a glimpse of her. 
| How strange are the mutations of this great 
artificial world in which we live! 

Over and over again had Annie, while working 
for the wardrobes of the theatres,—and earning by 
that wretched employment scarcely enough to 
keep life in her delicate and pretty structure— 

dence there had half passed away, there was not | passed, shivering, through rain, snow, and tempest 
4 soul in the establishment, from the hall porter | down different streets of the metropolis without a 
to the proprietor, who was not perfectly well aware | passing glance being cast on her. 


open at the side nearest its hinges. 

The page fled from the hall like some fleeting 
shadow through the darkness, and passing through 
the doorway which led to the vaults and cellars 
below, she placed her fragile form against it—for 
there was no fastening on the inner side—~and 
listened to what might ensue. 


ANNIE CARRIES ON A DIPLOMATIC ‘ CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH THE REGENT. 


THE excitement at the Hanover Hotel was very 
great; for before the next day after Annie’s resi- 


that the elegant and rather imperious young lady Now, the waiters of the Hanover Hotel reaped 
who occupied the best suite of apartments in the | 4 rich harvest of half-crowns from different persons 
house, was none other than the Countess de Blonde, | for the opportunity of getting a peep at her. 

the well-known last favourite of the Regent. At twelve o’clock Annie rung the bell, the silken 

Annie made herself quite at home. cord of which, by her special direction, had been 

That light-hearted gaiety of disposition—which | conducted over the arm of the sofa, just within her 
really covered, as we know, a great amount of | reach. ; 
genuine feeling—always carried Annic, Countess The landlord himself, upon this occasion, made 
de Blonde, triumphantly through any little cir- | his bowing appearance, for he thought the break- 
cumstances like the present. fast was over; and as it was the first meal the 

The same smile was on her lip, the same sparkle | illustrous Countess de Blonde had partaken of in 
in her eyes, and the same easy air of nonchalant | his house, he rather laid himself out for some 
prosperity, as when she seemed to be the life-tenant | expressions of approval upon its sumptuous cha- 
of a suite of apartments in St. James’s Palace. racter. 

Annie knew her position perfectly well. The “Your ladyship was pleased to ring,” he said. 
Regent was all in the wrong, and she was all in “To be sure I was,” said Annie. ‘What else 
the right; consequently she made up her mind to } is the bell for ?” 
assume a dignity to which he would have to bow The landlord found it difficult to answer this 
down, or for ever forego her really affectionate } remark very readily, and he only rubbed his hands 
companionship. together, looking expectant and foolish. 

Annie was extravagant, and Annie was vain.| ‘Yes, I rang the bell,” added Annie: “dear me, 
The value of money, as such, never presented it- | what was it for?” 
self to her imagination; but she was exceedingly “Perhaps,” said the landlord, brightening up, 
single- hearted. ‘Sit was to say that your ladyship approved of our 

George, the Regent, had penetration enough to | humble exertions in the way of breakfast ?” 
perceive that of all the mistresses who had graced “No, that wasn’t it.” 
and gratified his leisure, she was the only one who “ But still 1 hope——” 
had never betrayed « grasping cupidity suggestive | The landlord gave a sweeping glance at the 
of the period of their separation. courtly equipage which glittered with silver and 
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cut-glass, so that Annie saw in a moment what he 
meant. 

“ Oh, you mean all this,” she said. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you send what I ordered? I’ve been forced to 
breakfast on bread and butter.” 

““ Good gracious, your ladyship! Is it possible 
you ordered anything in my honse that was not 
brought to you immediately ?” 

““ To be sure.” 

‘May I humbly ask what was it ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I did not mention it; but, you see, 
I’m in the habit of having things brought to me, 
that I want, without speaking.” 

“Then, your ladyship, I—a—rather wonder 
how those who must always take a pleasure in 
serving your ladyship find out exactly what to 
do.” 

“That’s their business.” 

The landlord bowed. 
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your people ought to have found out; but they 
are dreadfully stupid.” 

The landlord coughed slightly. 

‘And you don’t seem to know.” 

‘‘T must confess, your ladyship, that I have the 
singular misfortune to be at fault.” 

“Then you ought not to be. It’s the most 
simple and natural thing in the world for break- 
fast.” 

““May I ask———”’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must take the trouble of 
saying it.” 

“Tf your ladyship graciously pleases.” 

“Tt is a stewed peacock, with pippin ap- 
ples.” 

The landlord staggered back, aghast. 

“Well, stupid,” said Annie, “do you hear?” 

“I'm afraid your ladyship 7 

“Of course you are—you look as if you were. 


“T dare say I didn’t say what I wanted, but | I believe I’ye more real courage than all the men 
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put together. 
want it at once.’ 

“But, your ladyship, a peacock has to be 
caught, and plucked, and stewed; and then the 
pippins——” 

‘*Oh, I see !—of course. One can’t get. what one 
wants, 80 I won't have it at all. But you can 
tell the Regent, if he calls here, to wait. I won't 
see him till one o’clock.” 

The landlord bowed himself out backward from 
the room, and he was so utterly confounded by 
the order that Annie had given, that she burst 
out into a scream of laughter to hear him shout 
out at the top of the stairs, ** The Countess wants 
a stewed Regent and pippins, and the peacock to 
wait till one o’clock.” 

It was at this moment that a horseman, attired 
in a quiet and gentlemanly suit of brown cloth, 
with violet-coloured gloves, and a cravat of great 
richness and elegance, halted at the door of the 
Hanover Hotel. 

Alighting, he entered the hall with an easy Air 
of confidence which bespoke immediate attention 
from the waiters. 

“‘T wish to sea the Countess de Blonde,” said 
the visitor in courteous tones. 

It was not at all probablé that the occupant of 
the best suite of rooms in the Hanover Hotel, who 
had complained of not having a peacock and pip- 
pins for breakfast, and had ordered that the Re- 
gent himself should be told tu wait till one o’clock 
should he happen to eall, would allow herself to 
be intruded upon by a chance visitor on horse- 
back. 

But still thera was something about the air and 
manner of the visitor that induced the landlord to 
think that it might be just as well to carry his 
name to the capricious Courtess. 

The visitor was quite prepared for this contin- 
gency, inasmuch as he was none other than our 
friend Sixteen-stringed Jack, 

_Jack had two errands to the Countess this 
morning, both of which he knew would afford her 
satisfaction. 

One was, to assure her that her instructions in 
regard to the ducking of Sir Hinckton Moys in 
the canal of St. James’s Park had been faithfully 
carried out; and the other was, to place in her 
' hands the two letters—one for herself, purporting 
to be from Marian, her sister, and the other to 
Allan Fearon as if from the Countess de Blonde— 
both of ‘which spurious and forged letters Jack 
Singleton was now in possession of, to the justifi- 
cation of Annie, and the confusion of her enemies, 

One of these letters Sixteen-stringed Jack had 
procured from Allan Fearon himself, and the other 
he had adroitly managed to take from the pocket 
of Sir Hinckton Moys, previous to the immersion 
of that individual in the stagnant waters of the 
canal in St. James’s Park. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was not at a loss when 
asked for a name to send up to the Countess de 
Blonde; and he had, in his own mind, arranged 
an alias for the occasion which would be sufh- 
ciently explicit to her, without compromising his 
own safety by a declaration of who he was. 

‘Be so kind as to tell her ladyship,” he said, 
“that Sir Singleton John Stringer requests the 
honour of an audience.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack believed that Annie had 
quite wit enough to transpose this name into its 
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Why don’t you get it? Come, I | more true signification, and he was not at all sur- 


prised to be asked, in a few moments, to walk up. 

The door of the elegant apartment in which 
Annie was seated was thrown open ostentaticusly 
by the landlord, who, in favour of a guest who 
required stewed peacocks and pippins for breakfast, 
and sent down messages to Prince Regents to wait 
his leisure, thought it no derogation of his dignity 
to act the part of chief waiter himself, 

’ “Sir Singleton John Stringer, my lady!” 

“ Come in, Jack!” said “Annie, 

Good gracious!” said the landlord as he closed 
the door; “that’s worse than the peacock. Tha 
first visitor she has she calls Jack. I suppose if 
the Regent should come she’d baw] over the stairs, 
‘Is that you, George ?’” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack smiled, and cast a rapid 
glance round the room. . 

“ Alone, I suppose, Countess ?” he said. 

“Quite. Ishonld only like to find anybody 
here! I know what you come to tell me, Jack © 
Singleton, You ducked Moys in the eanal,” 

““T did.” 

Annie clapped her hands together as she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I was sure you would. So that being 
settled, it leaves me quite at liberty to see to my 
little’wager with him.” 

“ Wager ?” said J ack—' what wager ?” , 

“Oh, he laid his head against mine that he 
would destroy me with the Regent, and reinstate: 
himself in favour.” 

‘‘He will lose, Countess,” 

“'To be sure he will.” 

“ But you will not succeed in getting his head, 
since, now-a-days, heads are a little more secure 
than they used to be.” 

‘‘But I must have it,” said Annie, pattering on © 
the floor wfth both her feet. ‘A bet’s a bet, and 
if I have to cut it off myself with a pair of scis- 
Bora, YN have it.” 

Jack smiled. 

“I think, Countess,” he said, ‘‘I can help you 
to everything short of the fellow’s head.” 

“Does that mean his head, too? since he will 
be that the shorter.” 

“‘ Countess, you have really as much wit as you 
have beauty, and that is a high compliment to 
both; and I may add, that I think you: have as 
much real good-heartedness as wit and beauty.” 

‘“Dear me!” said Annie, making an affected 
rummaging in all her pockets; ‘* what do you want 
for all that ?” 

“Nothing ; but, in addition to it, I beg to hand 
to you these two letters.” 

“Ah!” cried Annie, as she clasped ie hands 
in triumph, 

‘One of them is that which, in the darkness at 
the carriage door in St. James's Park, you fancied 
you handed ¢o the Regeat; while, in reality, it 
was the villa:‘a Moys who took it. The other is 
the forged epistle purporting to be from yourself 
to Allan Fearon, which induced him to be in the 
Park, on his route to St. James's. Palace, at the 
time in question.” 

“Then I am doubly armed,” said Annie. . 

“ Your exculpation with the Regent will be as 
clear as day. You will see, by casting your eyes 
over it, the sort of letter that induced Allan Fearon 
to fall into the snare prepared for him and for 


ou.” 
‘Poor Allan, and poor sister Marian, too !” said 


“T feel that while 


Annie, as she read the letter. 
they live I shall never want friends, This, indeed, 
will be a convincing proof of the entire and per- 


fect innocence of last night’s proceedings. Ah, 
George—George! you may love me in your way 
and in your fashion; but it is not that love 
which, as one of its prime elements, possesses trust- 

_ fulness.” 
This was about one of the most serious speeches 


Annie had ever made in her life; and it rather 


surprised Sixteen-stringed Jack to find that so 
apparently careless and heedless a _ personage 
could have the depth of thought to utter the 
words, 

“What will you do, Annie?” he said, after a 
pause; and then he added, quickly, ‘“‘ Pardon me; 
i call you Annie because [ have been in the habit 
of thinking of you in connexion with my own 
little girl, Lucy, who.is now happily at home with 
your sister Marian. But I will be more mindful, 
Countess.” 

“Then you're the greatest wretch I know,” said 
Annie. 

“Wretch? What have I done? ” 

“Why, talked about being mindful not to call 
me Annie. Do you know, I’ll never speak to you 
again if you call me Countess? Iam no Countess. 
You know what I am well enough—the toy and 
plaything of an hour to a man who will cast me 
off on the caprice of a moment.” 

There was a touch of sadness about the tone in 
which Annie, Countess de Blonde, uttered these 
words; and Sixteen: stringed Jack could not for- 


bear the rejoinder to them which rose to his lips. . 


“Tf,” he said, “ you think it possible that such 


may be your, fate, why wish to return.t to the so-~ 


‘ciety of such a man ?” 

“ Because—because 

“ Because what ?” 

“Tt is too late.” 
_“T do not comprehend you, Annie,” 

“Then I wiil tell you what I mean, if for no 
other reason than because you have remembered 
what I said to yon and called me Annie. It is 
too late, then, to be other than whatIam. What 
honest heart would have me now ?” 

Annie clasped her small, delicate hands over 
her face; and Sixteen-stringed Jack then felt a 
regret that he had called into existence the feelings 
which, in that heart of many changes and caprices, 
had far better have been let slumber tor ever. 

‘“‘ Forgive me,” he said; “Iam afraid I have 
wounded your feelings.” 

“No, no! Oh, no! You did not intend to do 
so, and therefore it is nothing. I am much be- 
holden to you, Jack; and if ever you should want, 
a friend, you well know, that as long as I have 
any power to serve apy one, that.power shall be at 
your service.” 

“JT thank you with all my heart. But there 
has been two taps at the door; I fancy some one 
is here.” 

‘Ah! Perhaps 

Annie paused: and Sixteen-stringed Jack, in- 
stead of crying out “‘ Comein,” or leaving Annie to 
do'so, went to the door and flung it open. 

The landlord met him with a low bow. 

“ Sir,” he said, “there is another gentleman 
who asks tosee the Countess, His name, he says, 
is Fearon.” 

‘‘ Admit him instantly,” cried Annie. - 
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Allan Fearon, pale and sad, stood on the thresh- 
old of the gorgeous apartment. 

“My dear Allan!’ cried Annie, “come in. 
Believe me, Tam very, very glad to see you, for am 
I not your sister? Oh, Allan, pray own me for 4 
sister 1” 


Oreo 


CHAPTER CXLIV. 


* 


THE REGENT BEGINS TO FEEL UNHAPPY IN 
MIND ABOUT ANNIE. 


HIS 


Ir is necessary that we should request the kind 
and indulgent reader’s company from the Hanover 
Hoiel—where the Countess de Blonde seems to be 
holding a kind of levese—io the abode of the Re- 
gent. 

Carlton House was not exactly an elysium, on 
the morning after the strange events that had © 
taken place in St. James’s Park; to those whose 
duty it was to come inte immediaie contact with 
the Regent. 

The temper of that potentate was in anything 
but a satisfactory condition.. 

The order that the Regent bad given, to refuse 
admission to the Palace to the Countess de Blonde, 
had been wrung from him in a moment of passion 
and irritation, It was anything but the real spon- 
taneous result of his convictions. 

It is a rule or law of the moral world, that let 
deceit or untruth be closed in what seductive or 
probable garbs they may, there is always a some- 
thing about them which engenders a suspicion 
that all is not right. 

The most artfully constructed lie that the per- 
verse ingenuity of man ever produced is, after all, 
but a lie; and although it may bear so great a 
resemblance to truth as to make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish its spurious character, yet, as it is not 
truth, there must be something about it which 
proclaims the counterfeit. 

The Regent, then, thought that he ought to 
feel quite certain in regard to the faithlessness of | 
Annie; but yet he had a painful lingering doubt in 
the depths of his heart upon the subject. 

He thought he ought to entertain no doubt 
whatever of the fact that Allan Fearon was the 
favoured lover of the Countess de Blonde, and yet 
he couid not altogether reconcile himself to a ner- 
fect and demonstrated conviction on the matter. 

The Regent was, therefore, unhappy. 

The Regent was, therefore, cross. 

When illustrious personages are unhappy and 
cross, it is very likely to happen that those whose 
duties may bring them into the presence of such 
illustrious personages may find out tho fact in an 


uncomfortable fashion. 


It was found out that morning by all who came 
into the presence of George, Prince of Wales and 
Regent of England. 

Snappish, exacting, disappointed, and bullying 
was the Regent; and the attendants at the royal 
breakfast might, and perhaps did, liken themselves, 
in the terms of the proverb, to a well-known do- 
mestic animal, who found himself in the regions 
where the blessed do not go, and at the same time 


destitute of claws. 


It was twelve o’clock—just when Annie, at tho 
Hanover Hotel, was promulgating her want of a 
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peacock and pippins—that a groom of the cham- 
bers at the Palace ventured to intimate to the Re- 
gent that Sir Hinckton Moys waited his royal 
pleasure and his royal leisure. 

It was almost with a bark like a dog -who is 
out of humour that the Regent turned upon the 
groom of the chambers, and cried out, ‘‘ Let him 
wait, then.” 

The Regent in another moment was alone again. 
Pacing one of the rooms of St. James’s Palace 
—for he had removed immediately after break- 
fast from Carlton House to the old Palace by way 
of the private gardens—he muttered to himself 
his discontent. 

“T wish—I wish I could find out it was all 
false—all a plan—all a mere scheme to separate 
me from Annie. Oh, if I could be only sure of 
that, and if I could but bring it home to the perpe- 
trators of it, they should feel what it was to play 
such a game with me. And yet—yet I saw her— 
I saw her with these eyes, meet him in the Park. 
Why did I seeher? Why—why? I had much 
better never have seen her.” 

The Regent flung himself into a chair, with a 
groan. The manner in which he had been pacing 
to and fro in rather a small room was beginning 
to confuse his brain. 

“‘ Willes, Willes!” shouted the Regent; for he 
felt his brain swimming and his stomach out of 
order. 

The idea of being ill was to the Regent one of 
the most terrible that could enter his comprehen- 
sion. He had a morbid terror of sick people—of 
death—of, indeed, anything in the shape of phy- 
sical deterioration ; and that he, the great, glorious, 
handsome Prince of Wales should ever be subject 
to any infirmity, appeared to him to be an outrage 
upon the due order of the world. 

“‘ Willes, Willes!” he cried again. 

The valet took good care never to be far off 
from his royal master, and he appeared almost on 
the instant. 

‘Oh, you are there ?” 

‘I have the honour to be here.” 

‘Brandy !” 

‘It is here, your Royal Highness.” 

* To the surprise of the Regent, Willes was able 
to hand to him, on a small gold salver, a liqueur 
glass of brandy. 

The Regent drank it off at a draught. 

_ “Your Highness is better ?” 

“Much. Another! Oh, Willes, you must 
never leave me.” 

“Never, your Royal Highness.” 

“You are useful to me, Willes.” 

“Tt is the highest honour and the highest am- 
bition I could ever dream of, your Royal Highness.” 

“And I trust you, Willes.” 

Willes bowed to the ground. 

“Come, come! Now tell me—truly, mind you 
—tell me what you think. You know that I am 
very angry, and justly so, with the—the—Coun- 
tess——” 

“De Blonde ?” 

“Yes, Willes, the Countess de Blonde. I have 
ample cause to be angry, and nothing on earth 
shall induce me ever to recall her to the Palace. 
Tam quite convinced of her faithlessness, and 
therefore there is an end of all communication be- 
tween her and me. And yet, Willes, believing you 
to be a faithful fellow, and far from a fool, I 
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should like to know what you think of the whole 
affair.” : 

‘*May I humbly ask your Royal Highness for 
particulars ?” 

“Oh, they are few—they are few. The Coun- 
tess assured me when I left her last evening, that 
she had no intention of leaving the Palace; but 
within ten minutes afterwards she ordered a car- 
riage in haste, and went into the Park, and met 
some one close to the gun-house.” 

“May I humbly ask if that is all?” said Willis. 

‘“‘T think it enough.” 

Willes coughed in a quiet, genteel sort of man~ 
ner. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T shall offend your Royal Highness if I tell 
you.” 

‘No, you won't.” 

“JT feel that I shall, because my opinion is 
favourable to the Countess.” 

“ Ah! indeed !” 

“Yes, your Royal Highness. I do not think that 
she is guilty. I think she loves your Royal High- 
ness, and has been, and is, faithful to you.” 

‘‘But—but Willes, you are a rascal !” 

The valet bowed. 

“You are in the Countess’s pay.” 

Willes was silent. 

“Come, now. What grounds have you for 
your absurd belief in the innocence of Annie?” 

The Regent was beginning to call her Annie 
again; and Willes noticed the change by the 
ghost of a smile. 

“Speak! speak!” added the Regent. 
reasons, Willes ?” 

“Firstly, your Royal Highness, Sir Hinckton 
Moys is a very great enemy of the Countess.” 

“* Well? well ?” 

“And it was from him your Royal Highness got 
the news that this meeting in the Park was to 
take place.” 

“Well?” - 

“Tt seems very strange then, your Highness, 
that the Countess should have made a confidante 
of him.” 

“Of him !—of Moys?” 

“Of her sworn foe.” 


“Your 


“Ab!” 
‘* Your Highness sees how strange that would 
be 2?” : 


‘By Jove! I never thought of that before! 
And yet—yet, Willes, the fact remains the same. 
She did meet the person in the Park, you know, 
Willes. I should be obleeged to you to get over 
that fact if you can.” 

“ And that person, your Royal Highness, was 
Mr. Fearon, whom your Royal Highness has seen, 
and from whose manner, and education, and sen- 
timents, your Royal Highness may judge if heis 
likely to be a party to an intrigue with the sister 
of his wife.” 

The Regent was silent, and rested his head upon 
his hand for a few seconds. When he looked up 
again, Willes was holding on the gold salver, ina 
respectful attitude before him, a letter. 

‘What is that ?” 

“A letter for your Highness.” 

“Stuff! Throw it away!” 

Willes bowed. 

“Who is it from ?” 

“From Buckingham House, your Highness» 
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and as it is always desirable to know what one’s 
enemies have got to say, I would humbly suggest 
that your Highness should become aware of the 
contents of this note.” 

“Then you think it is from—from the Princess 
of Wales?” 

‘* No, your Highness.” 

“No?” 

“The seal does not bear the impress of her 
Highness’s arms.” 

‘“ Whose, then?” 

‘There is an earl's coronet.” 

“Open it, and read it to me.” 

Willis opened the letter. In a low, monotonous 
voice, which by no means rendered the contents 
of this letter more impressive, Willes read :— 


“* Buckingham House, 
“* Friday. 
“ DEAREST PRINCE, 

“Tam ableto writ to you with a hope that 
the news I send you, since I am in the enemy’s 
camp on your service, may be acceptable. The 
communications between St. James’s and Buck- 
ingham House, by means of the ycung man, 
Fearon, who gets his intelligence from the Countess 
de Blonde, are more frequent than ever. 

“A strange proposal has, however, been made 
to me by a certain high personage.” 


Willes had got thus far in the reading of the 
letter when the Regent burst into furious excla- 
mations. 

“Good gracious, Willes! Tell me who is that 
tirade of nonsense and wickedness from?” 

“Tho letter. your Higliness, is signed by the 
Machioness{of Sunningham.” 


“Ah I? ¢ 
‘Shall I finish it ?” 
“Do.” 


Willes read on :— 


‘A strange proposal has, however, been made 
to me by a certain high personage. It is that I 
should endeavour once again to possess myself of 
your Royal Highness's confidence and affections, 
and betray both to the coterie at Buckingham and 
Warwick Houses. If it should ever be my good 
fortune to entertain the leisure of your Royal 
Highness, I would turn the tables upon those 
parties who would fain make me false to my Prince 
and to my heart; and they would be the parties 
whose cabals, and treacheries, and treasons 
should be presented to the knowledge of the king 
of my affections and the Regent of England, 

‘Ah, George, George! you are still the one 
cherished idol of the fond heart of 

“SaRAH SUNNINGHAM,” 


The Regent looked in the face of Willes with a 
comical expression, and Willes almost ventured to 
sinile. 

“Well, Willes; what do you say to that?” 

‘Your Royal Highness, it only exemplifies the 
fact, that so soon as by any means a vacancy is 


‘caused at Court, some applicant who has early 


information offers for it.” 

“T gee—I see!” 
- “Your Royal Highness was sure to see. What 
might escape ordinary penetration was sure to be 
quickly patent to your Royal Highness,” 
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The Regent nodded. Such fulsome flattery as 
this by no means disgusted him. Use had made 
it sound quite natural to his ears, and he really 
believed the greater part of it. 

“The Marchioness of Sunningham,” he said, 
“ thinks Annie dismissed, and would fain fill up 
her place. How has she come to know within a 
few short hours what has taken place in St. 
James’s ?” 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys, your Highness——” 

“ Ah, yes!” 

* Waits your leisure.” 

The Regent laughed. 

“J willseehim. But you stay within hearing, 
Willes. Send him in heré. I will see him.” 

Willes bowed himself out of the royal presence; 
and, to the great relief of Moys, he was informed 
by an attendant that the Regent would see him. 

Moys looked pale and haggard. ‘The events of 
the preceding night had told upon him. He had 
heen half drowned in the canal in the Park; for 
when soused into it in the very unceremonious way 
adopted by Sixteen-stringed Jack, he had reached 
the bottom of it, where there was a plentiful sup- 
ply of mud, before he could make use of either 
hands or feet to swim out of it. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, therefore, had been com- 
pelled to gulp down considerable dranghts of that 
not over salubrious ditch water; and he Lad come 
to the conclusion that the green slime thet might 
be very wholesome food for ducks was anything 
but calculated for the human stomach. 

But still, in the malignant intellect of Sir 
Hinckton Moys, there was a set-off against all 
these disagreeables. , 

He had triumphed over Annie! 

The fair Marchioness had been turned from the 
door of St. James’s Palace! 

Sir Hinckton Moys kept telling himself this 
fact as a pendant to the qualms and disagreeables 
he felt; and so he sought the presence of the Re- 
gent, prepared to enjoy a certain amount of 
triumph. 

Moys would have suggested to the Prince the 
re-establishment of the Marchioness of Sunning- 
ham as favourite if he found himself on terms to 
do so. The Marchioness’s letter was written with- 
out his knowledge; and that epistle was sent by 
the intriguing and disreputable person with the 
hope that she should receive a favourable reply 
from the Prince, and be installed in St. James's 
without being further indebted to Moys in the 
matter. 

Indeed she would have been quite ready to 
sacrifice Sir Hinckton if necessary ; and she rather 
looked forward to doing so if she should find, on 
an interview with the Regent, that there were 
disagreeable associations connected with the name 
and presence of that person. 

‘The Marchioness of Sunningham was not troubled 
with many scruples about throwing over one who 
had assisted her in her plans and projects. 

But the Marchioness, although approaching those 
conditions which afterwards had charms for the 
Prince Regent—namely, “fat, fair, and forty’— 
had no idea of the sort of supremacy which the 
ingenuous mind and the youthful charms of Annie, 
Countess de Blonde, possessed over the heart of 
the Regent. 

She was one of those women of “ a certain age” 
who are teo apt to underrate and undervalue the 
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attractions of youth and unselfishness such as 
Annie’s. i 

So the ietter was ill-judged and tl-timed. 

It lay on the floor when Sir Hinckton Moys 
was introduced tc the Regent. 

Moys was too good a courtier not to see that 
his reception ‘was far from flattering, He dit his 
lip as he bowed, and was resolved that the Regent 
should speak first. 

“Well, Moys—what now?” 

‘ST hope your Highness rested well ?” 

“Never worse.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“So am I.” 

Moys was at anonplus. What to do or what 
to say next he could not divine. The panse that 
ensued was decidedly awkward. It was broken 
however, by the Regent, who, with his eyes half 
closed, said in that cold, supercilious style which 
he could put on when he pleased, ‘‘ Have you any 
business with us, Sir Hinckten Moys ?” 

‘No, your Highness; but I had hoped that 
ove who had toiled and suffered for your Highness 
would have received a somewhat more kindly re- 
ception.” 

“Eh 2” ; 

“T say a somewhat more kindly reception.” 

‘Do you mean to reprove me? 

“Oh, no, no! But——” 

“6 You would like to do so?” 

“Still I reply no, your Highness. But I am at 
this present moment forcibly reminded of the fact 
that no one is thanked for ill news, and no one is 
more unpopular than he who has taken the trouble 
toremove the scales of some prejudice or deceit 
from our minds, which carriéd with it the elements 
of satisfaction and pleasure while it lasted.” 

There was a certain air of dignity about Sir 
Hinckton Moys as he uttered these words, which, 
even in his present state of mental irritation, had 
an effect upon the mind of the Regent. 

It was quite impossible but that to a certain 
extent he must acknowledge their truthfulness, 

It did not, or should not, lie with him to re- 
proach Sir Hinckton Moys for the results of the 
very service he had employed him to render. _ 

There was a latent feeling of generosity in the 
mind of the Regent, which gave Sir Hinckton’s 
words of reproach all their effect. It perbaps de- 
pended upon the accident of a moment wijether he 
would make an angry reply and dismiss Moys for 
ever from his presence, or, in a more liberal spirit, 
acknowledge his seeming services. 


And the bafiled courtier felt himself that he had 


played his last stake. It was a bold one; and 
perhaps, for that very reason, had a winning 
element about it. 

“Hark you, Moys!” said the Prince; ‘there 
are some delusions so pleasant while they last, 
that although we may go through fire and water 
to prove them delusions, yet we feel ten times 
more unhappy inthe knowledge. Perhaps I have 
been petulant to you.” 

“Oh, your Highness,” said Moys, bowing low 
and clasping his hands, imparting at the same 
time a well-acted tremulousness to his voice,— 
“oh, your Highness! one word of conciliation— 
one word of regret, is far more than suflicient to 
obliterate all sense of—of—what shall I call it? 
despairing service.” 

\ “Say no more—say no more,” said the Regent. 
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“‘T suppose I ought to thank you for making me 
this morning the most miserable man alive.” 

“And yet to see your Highness deceived—to 
see your kindly feelings and best affections wasted 
upon one who——” 

“No more of that—no more of that! I know 
all about it! Tell me, Moys, did you part from 
her late last night?” . 

“T did, your Highness.” 

“ And where did she go—sh, Moys ?—where did 
she go?” 

“To the Hanover Hotel, whither I conducted 
her with every possible respect.” 

“ What did she say 2?” 

‘She made a wager with me.” 

“ A wager—a wager! What was it?” 

“She laid her head against mine that she would 
destroy my credit with your Highness, and rein- 
state herself in your favour.” 

‘Your head, Moys—your head? You’d look 
funny without your head; but as this is not a 
despotic monarchy, I’m afraid I can’t oblige Annie 
with it.” 

The heart of Sir Hinckton Moys sunk within 
him as he heard these words from the lips of the 
Regent. If the Prince had opened his whole soul 
to him, and spoken for an hour for the purpose of 
letting him understand what were really the 
thoughts passing through his mind, he could not 
more distinctly have made Moys understand that 
he would have been quite willing to make Annie, 
Countess de Blonde, a present of his head, pro- 
vided he could have her again as a resident in 
that splendid suite of rooms in St. James’s Palace 
that had been fitted up for her reception. 

Again, and not for the first time, did the strong 
conviction come over the mind of Sir Hinckton 
Moys of the fatal mistake he had made in the 
beginning in not attaching his fortunes to the 
Countess de Blonde instead of opposing her, and, 
with the weak means at his command, attempting 
her ruin. 


CHAPTER CXLYV. 


THE COUNTESS DE BLONDE ACHIEVES A GREAT 
TRIUMPH AT THE HANOVER HOTEL. 


WRETCHED, sick, and downcast, Sir Hinckton 
Moys gazed into the face of the Regent. The 
pause that ensued was disagreeable, if it did not 
actually get the length of being painful on both 
sides. 

In the mind of Moys there was the conviction 
of utter and complete failure in all that he had 
attempted to achieve. 

The Regent felt a disagreeable sensation that he 
was ill-using the man who had suffered a good 
deal in his service, and who was only disagreeable 
to him because he had made him cognizant of 
some unwholesome truths. 

“ Moys,” he said, “I can give you a little em 
ployment.. Pick up that letter.” ' 

Sir Hinckton picked up with some surprise the ~ 
Marchioness of Sunningham’s epistle. . 
“Take it to Buckingham Honse as it is, and 
return it to her ladyship. Then, Moys, if you 
like to aceept the Hanoverian Legation, it is at 

your service.” 
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“| will take this letter as your Highness orders ; 
but if it be permitted me respectfully to decline 
the Hanoverian Legation, I would rather do so.” 

“Very well. Good morning, Moys = good 
morning! We are very much obleeged to you— 
very much obleeged to you! Good morning! 
Willes! Willes!” 

“Your Highness!” : 

‘“ Wheel up that writing-table close to us. 
Come, quick, Willes, and find me a messenger to 
take me a note to the Hanover Hotel. It is not 
fitting that she who has been so long the friend 
and companion of the Regent of England should 
leave St. James’s so totally unprovided for, as I 
know her to be. She was the most unselfish crea- 
ture under the sun, and has taken nothing with 
her, and I dare say, has not a farthing. Good 
day, Moys—good day! We're obleeyed—we're 
obleeged.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys staggered out of the room 
as though he had received a mortal blow. He 
clenched his hands and looked at Willes as he 
passed him, as though he would gladly have taken 
his life. 

Willes smiled and bowed. 

“Wait!” muttered Moys. 

“T mean to do so,” replied Willes; “ while you 
do the other thing.” 

“What other thing, wretch ?” 

“ Go, villain !” 

“ Beast !” 

“ Hyena!” 

“ Never mind!” 

“Oh, I don’t a bit!” 

With a growl of rage, Sir Hinckton Moys 


rushed through a corridor and the Titian Gallery, | 


muttering to himself, ‘‘ She will be in the Palace 
again in less than an hour; and if this were in- 
deed a despotic Government, she would have my 
head before dinner-time.” 

The Regent was calmly writing a letter. And 
as we will now request the reader’s attention and 
good company to the, Hanover Hotel again, we 
shall have there a better opportunity of scanning 
the contents of the royal epistle, since the letter 
is addressed to none other than Annie, Countess 
Ge Blonde, whose address in London Sir Hinckton 
Moys had kindly imparted to the Regent. 

We left Annie at the moment that Allan Fearon 
had made his appearance at the hotel. 

Allan had hastened to do so, with the conviction 


upon his mind that Annie was for ever divorced - 


from the affections of the Regent. 

It was not only in fair weather, and while 
Annie seemed likely for ever to bask.in the smiles 
of royalty, and to be surrounded by all the lux- 
uries the world could produce, that Marian prof- 
fered her the hand of sisterly affection. 

Allan’s mission now was to let her know that 
there was a home for her where she would be re- 
ceived welcomely, and affectionately under any 
. circumstances. 

But poor Allan, with his simplicity of mind upon 
such matters, and Marian, with her ingenuous, 
kindly nature, were little aware of the light in 
which Annie viewed the whole transaction, 

* Why, Allan!” she said, ‘‘ you look as serious 
as if there was something the matter!” 

“Annie, Annie! has there not always been 
something the matter since you left your home 
and. Marian?” 
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“Now be quiet; it’s no good preaching to me. 
I’m as bad as I can be, and I shall never be any 
better. How is Marian ?” 

“ Well, but anxious.” 

‘Poor Marian! She has suffered far more for 
me,than ever I suffered for myself. Tell her, 
Allan, that I am very, very happy. ‘Tel! her not 
to waste a thought, a sigh, a tear upon me.” 

“ That I should tell her in vain. But will you 
not remove from this place, Annie, and come to 
Us2” 

Annie shook her head. 

“T can’t,” she said; ‘I’m going back to St. 
James’s,” 

‘Ts that possible ?” 

“Tt’s not only possible, but it’s going to be.” 

‘To my father! Oh, Annie, Annie! you be- 
wilder me!” 

“You look so, my dear Allan,” said Annie; 
‘*s0 now sit down to breakfast, and you, Jack, too.” 

The door was flung open at this moment, and 
the landlord of the hotel, with a look of important 
consequence upon his countenance, announced in 
a loud voice, ‘‘A special messenger from his 
Royal Highness tne Regent!” 

Immediately following the landlord was one of 
those private couriers, three or four of whom were 
always on duty at the Palace, and who carried a 
despatch box covered with crimson leather, on 
which were the Regent’s arms in gold. 

“For the Countess de Blonde!’’ said the mes- 
senger, as he advanced, and opening his despatch 
box, he made use of one half df it as an extem- 
poraneous salver, upon which he handed Annie a 
letter. , 

“‘T will wait your ladyship’s answer in the 
hall, below.” 


‘‘No, stop here!” said Annie; “I dare say I 


can give you an answer at once,” 

She opened the letter, which was the same the 
Regent had been so busily writing before Sir 
Hinckton Moys had fairly got out of the apart- 
ment. 

An enclosure fell from the letter, to which Annie 
paid no attention for the present. The epistle 
itself contained the following words :— 


*‘ Annie, whatever you may think, it is im- 
possible that I can be entirely unmindful of one 
trait in your character, You were never self- 
seeking, covetous, or grasping; and I feel quite 
confident that you must be in want of means to 
live with the comfort I would desire. 

“Enclosed, you will find an order on Contts’s; 
which, if you present there on the first of every 
month, will produce you the sum of five hundred 
pounds on every occasion. 

“‘T hope, Annie, that while you know yourself 
to have been single-minded and unselfish, you will 


not think me unjust or ungenerons. 
“ GEORGE.” 


A very few seconds sufficed to enable Annie 
to read this letter, and then she picked up the 
enclosure, which was an order on Coutts’s bank 


to pay to her signature, on or after the first of . 


each month, the sum of five hundred pounds. 
Annie looked up at the special messenger, and 
said with calm indifference, ‘‘Is his Highness in 


town ?”” f ik, 
“The Regent, madam, is at St. James's, 
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“ Very well. Jack!” 

Annie said this so sharply that the special mes- 
senger gave a jump; and as his name happened 
to be John, he was in doubt for a moment whether 
the Countess de Blonde had not lapsed into a 
sudden and absurd familiarity with him, which, 
however flattering it might be, was decidedly em- 
barrassing. | 

Sixteen-stringed Jack, however, stepped forward 
and relieved his mind, by owning himself as the 
Jack in question. 

‘Yes, Countess—what can I do ?”. 

“Cut me two thin slices of bread and butter.” 

Jack looked surprised, but he obeyed -Annie’s 
directions, who then, deliberately placing the 
Regent’s order for five hundred pounds a month 
between the two pieces of bread and butter, took 
a childishly large bite, and then turning to the 
astonished messenger, with her mouth full, she 
said, ‘You can go and tell George I’ve got the 
money, and am eating it up as fast as I can. 
That’ll do. There now, be off and tell him!” 

The messenger had backed to the door as he 
saw the Countess de Blonde thus demolishing an 
annuity of six thousand a-year between two slices 
of bread and butter, which somebody of the name 
of Jack had as coolly cut for her. 

‘‘Ts there nothing more, madam ?” he said. 

“No. Yet, stop! Yes, yes, stop!” 

The messenger paused. 

Annie had her mouth full again in the most un- 
genteel way in the world as she called out, in imi- 
tation of the Regent, “ Tell him I’m obleeged— 
I'm obleeged.” 

The messenger nearly fell down stairs, and never 
made such haste in his life with a counter-mes- 
sage to St. James's Palace as upon that occasion. 

‘Well, that’s settled!” said Annie. 

* But was it quite prudent ?” said Jack Single- 
ton. 

“TJ don’t know a bit; but if it wasn’t prudent 
it’s rather nasty, and I won’t take any more of it.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack laughed as he lifted one 
of the pieces of bread and butter from the other. 

“Annie,” he said, ‘you've eaten the signature, 
at all events, therefore the order is worthless.” 

“Very good!” said Annie, ‘‘Pour me out a 
cup of coffee; George sticks in my throat.” 

“Annie! Annie!” said Allan Fearon; “you 
~ have at least proved your disinterestedness. The 
common reproach can never cling to you, that 
you sold yourself to that man. Coms, come, dear 
Annie, and be assured: i 

‘‘ What a tiresome fellow you are!” interrupted 
Annie. ‘ What do you mean by ‘Come, come,’ 
and all that sort of thing? I’m waiting for the 
next special messenger from the Regent !” 

“Can you expect one, Annie, after the treat- 
ment you have given his first communication ?” 

Annie smiled and looked radiantly beautiful. 

“By Jove, she’s right!” said Sixteen-stringed 
Jack. ‘Her ingenuous simplicity, her haste, her 
carelessness, her very recklessness, takes the place 
of most consummate art; and I predict the Regent 
will be more violently in love with her than ever. 
Tn fact, she is so truly beautiful, so fascinating, so 
charming——” . 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Annie clapping her 
hands. “Bravo! bravo! I must say, Jack, you 
are aman of the most excellent judgment I ever 
tame near, Brayo! bra——” 
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The door was flung open again, and the land- 
lord, almost out of breath, cried out, ‘‘ Another 
special messenger from his Royal Highness the 
Regent !” 

‘Of course!” said Annie. 

Another special messenger appeared, fully 
equipped with another crimson despatch box on 
which the royal arms were conspicuous. 

“A letter for her ladyship the Countess de 
Blonde!” 

“All right!” said Annie; “here you are! 
Don’t stand there, man, looking like a fool !” 

The messenger had rather a stupid, bewildered 
kind of look, and the scene—take it altogether— 
had so much of the elements of comedy about it, 
that both Sixteen-stringed Jack and Allan Fearon 
were fain to retire into a recess of a window to 
hide their laughter. 

“Well!” said Annie, ‘‘ where is the letter ?” 

“Here, your ladyship !” 

Again was one, half the royal despatch box 
made to do duty as a salver for the purpose of 
handing a letter from the Regent to Annie, 
Countess de Blonde. 

The epistle contained the following words :— 


“St. James’s Palace. 

“ Annie, if you have any reasonable explanation 
to give me of the strange events of last night, do 
so. I ask you by the memory of the past, have 
you any such explanation to give? Answer this 
yourself, in writing. 

“ GnoRGE.” 


** Pen and ink!” cried Annie. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack and Allan Fearon both 
started round from the recess of the window into 
which they had retired: Jack Singleton saw on 
a side table some writing materials, and he 
brought them to Annie. 

The capricious Countess de Blonde was in one 
of her wildest humours. 

“Ah!” she said; ‘that is all very right. 
George asks a question, and he wants the answer 
in writing, which he shall have. Let me see— 
what does he say? ‘I ask you, by the memory 
of the past, have you any s ch explanation to 
give?’ Yes, that is it, and here is the reply.” 

Annie selected a large sheet of letter-paper, and 
wrote, in the very middle of it, the word ‘‘ No.” 
She then signed herself ‘‘ De Blonde.” 

“There,” she said, as she handed the note 
hastily folded to the messenger—* that is the an- 
swer.” 

“ Will your ladyship not seal it?” 

“Very well.” 

‘“‘ His Royal Highness is so very particular.” 

“SoamI. Wax!” 

The messenger gave another jump as Annie 
pronounced the word “wax” with a sharpness 
of intonation that made it have almost the effect 
of a box on the ears. 

‘Here, Annie!” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
with a smile; “ here is some sealing-wax among 
these pens.” 

“ That will do.” 

Annie sealed the letter to the Regent, and 
stamped it witha ring she wore; and then, hand- 
ing it to the messenger, she dismissed him with 
the uncourtly expression of “ Be off!” 

The megsenger was glad to get out of the 
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presence of so singular a personage ; and probably |! are two people there, though, who I think ought 
since royal messengers were in existence as a/ to know.” 


class, never had one of them borne go laconic an 
epistle to all but a crowned head as that one of 
Annie’s to the Regent of England, 

“Now,” said Annie, ‘it’s about lunch time, 
and you can both have what you like.’’ 

Allan shook his head. 

“Nothing for me, Annie—nothing for me! 
But I would fain ask you a question.” 

“What is it ?” 

“Do you know anything of her whom I-need 
not name to you?” ° 

“The Dark Woman, Allan ?” 

“Yes. That is indeed and in truth the name 
by which you or any one may well feel justified 
in calling her.” 

Annie reflected for a few moments, and then she 
said, ‘She was at the Palace, there is no doubt; 
but I know nothing, as yet, of her fate. There 
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“And they ?” 

“They are, Colonel Hanger, for one, and the 
Regent’s valet, Willes, for the other.” 

“T will find a way to question them both.” 

“Y think you had better leave that to me, 
Allan, when I go back.” 

“Ts it possible, Annie, that you contemplate 
going back to the Regent after all this ?” 

“ That’s just it!” said Annie, with a laugh. 
“It is because of what you call ‘all this’ that 1 
am sure I shall go back. I have no doubt at all 
but that, by this time, Sir Hinckton Moys is in 


disgrace, and that George would give anything in - 


his power to have me back again.” 

“ She is right!” said Jack Singleton; ‘‘I, too, 
have no doubt on the subject.” 

“Then,” said Allan, ‘‘if it should be so, Annie, 
I leave in your hands my sacred trust.” 
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Annie nodded. 

“Do not, if you know of it and can help it, let 
any harm come to—to : 

Allan was much affected, and paused a moment 
before he could add the word “ mother.” 


During that pause he had turned again to the - 


recess of the window, and then he uttered an ex- 
clamation, and facing round to Annie, he said, 
“We must go—Jack Singleton and I.” 

‘What for ?” 

“The Regent is crossing the road on foot, and 
making for the door of the hotel.” 

A triumphant smile came over the face of Annie; 
and she nodded her fair head several times, while 
a bright sparkle came to her eyes, and the colour 
deepened on her cheeks. 

“No,” she said; “ don’t go.” 

“Bat—but—” 

“You shall not go! You have, both of you, 
witnessed my disgrace; you shall now witness 
my triumph.” 

‘Jack and Allan Fearon looked at each other, 
and then at Annie, and then at the door of the 
room, confusedly. ‘ 

“You don’t quite understand me,” added Annie. 
“JT don’t mean tho Regent to see you. Get behind 
that screen, both of you. I wiil not detain you 
many minutes; and I bid you both good-bye for 


’ the present now, because, if George properly apolo- 


gises, I shall go back with him to St. James’s.” 

““Mr. Smith!” announced the landlord of the 
hotel at this moment. 

‘Don’t know him!” cried Annie. 

“Mr. George Smith,” said the Regent, as he 
appeared at the door ‘of the room, attired in a 
plain blue surtout, which was buttoned up to the 
chin, while a hat was pulled down very low upon 
his brow. 

Annie burst into a peal of loud and most up- 
roarious laughter, and clapped her hands together. 


CHAPTER CXLVI. 


THE REGENT AND THE COUNTESS DE BLONDE 
MUTUALLY EXPLAIN THEMSELVES. 


ALLAN FEARON and Sixteen-stringed Jack had 
only just had time to dart behind the screen 
which Annie had indicated, when the Prince of 
Wales appeared at the door of the magnificent 
room she occupied at the Hanover Hotel. 

The somewhat lugubrious aspect of the Regent 
struck Annie as being very comical; and she 
laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks. 

The Regent looked vexed. 

“Ts this, then, all a jest. 2?” he said. 

“'Yes—yes; to be sure.’ 

* Annie !” 

““ Georgey !” 

‘‘ Come, come; you have played with my feel- 
ings too much and too long.” 

“Your feelings ?” 

“Yes; too much and too long. But since the 
human heart and the—the—a 7 

‘Come, come, George,” said Annie ; ‘I can very 
well see that you have been conning some fine 
speech over and over in your mind as you came 
here, but now you sn all of it.” 

6 No— no,” 
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2 eee) TRE aE I say yes, yes! Well, what is it?” 

“What is what?” 

“What do you want?” 

“To give you, Annie, an opportunity of satis- 
factorily—if you can—explaining your extraor- 
dinary conduct; and to take away from you the 
power of saying that pride, passion, or prejudice 
hindered me from laying aside my rank, and, as 
a gentleman, seeking you with that feeling of 
concession which is always due from our sex to 


yours.” 
“Bravo! Bravo!” 
“Annie! Annie!” 


“But I say bravo! I never heard you make 
so sensible a speech in all my life. It was capital! 
First rate! You are not near so stupid, George, 
as—as ig 

“As I look, you mean. Oh, pray add it!” 

‘*No—no; you don’t look stupid. I was going 
to say as your enemies would fain make out.” 
‘“‘Very well, Annie; what have you to say to 
me?” ~ 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nay! nay! do not say that.” 

“ George! George { What have you to say ?” 

‘¢ Something.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Last night you informed me that you would 
wait supper for me, and then you went into St. 
James’s Park and met a man.’ 

“Do you think I would be fool enough to go 
into St. James’s Park to meet a woman tee 

“ Annie! Annie! this levity 

4 George! George! this foolishness—--~.” 

“Will ruin you.” 

‘Will choke you.” 

‘Tl am choked already with rage, regret, and 
passion. Once more, Annie, I ask you what 
excuse can you make for your conduct ?” 

‘*None.” 

“ That is enough. 

*T am glad to hear it.” 

“You plead guilty ” 

<n, 10.4 

“Then what do you say? What do you assert? 
I have a right—no; well, you don’t like metosay 


i I havea right—but I put it to you as a matter 
of Kindness—as a matter of feeling—after much 


affection that I have lavished upon you, to tell me 
if I ak a complaint in truth against you or not 2?” 

{9 ry) 

“No? You say no 2” 

“T say no!” 

“Then you will explain.” 

““No, George, I will not explain. When you 
appeared at the door of the coach in the Park I 
offered to explain, and handed you a letter with 
that object.” 

“‘T did not get it.” 

That was your fault. I have nothing further 
to say. I have given you no cause to suspect me. 
It is your vile—what shall I call him ?—associ- 
ate, demon, what you will, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
who can explain all.” 

‘He declares you guilty.” 

‘Very well.” 

“ Annie! you know I love you.” 

“Trust me, then.” 

“In the face of all apparent proof to the con- 
trary ? Oh, Annie, you ask a great deal of 
human nature.” 
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The Regent was, or pretended to be, affected, 
and put his handkerchief to his eyes. 

“Stuff!” said Annie. ‘ Don’t pretend to.be 
erying here. If you wanted to/do so you should 
have brought an onion. Shall I ring for an 
onion ?” 

‘“¢ Gracious powers! no.” 

“Then be quiet. I am going to lunch, Good- 
bye, if you have said all you came to say, though 
I can’t say it has been very much to the pur- 
pose.” 

“You refuse me all explanation, then, Annie?” 

ty dds. 

‘“‘ But you declare your innocence, and that you 
are faithful to me?” 

‘el Ga 

“Then, Annie, I will not ask you another 
question on the subject; and if all the world 
were to say you were false, your word should 
outweigh them all; and I will never again injure 
you, or tamper with my own feelings and judg- 
ment, by allowing myself even to suspect you. 
As you like, and when you like, Annie, you shall 
go and come, where you like; and, in the faith I 
shall place in you, you will find a shield éver 
between you and all your enemies.” 

Annie turned her head on one side and pattered 
the floor with her foot. 

“But,” added the Regent, ‘‘ you are justly, no 
doubt, angry, and so I bid you farewell. I shall 
always love you, Annie—aiways admire you; and 
let them say what they will of you, I can say that 
you have been an affectionate, gentle, generous 
and unselfish friend to your Prince, who will ever 
think of you with—with ig 

“‘ George!” 

“ Annie! 
onion.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

The Regent stepped up to her and. held out his 
hand. Annie placed hers init, and looked up into 
his face with a smile. 

“ Bless you, Annie! I do love you.” 

“T almost begin to think you do, George.” 

‘On my soul, I do!” 

Annie rose from the couch, and placed both 
her hands on. his shoulders, and gave him a littie 
pert sort of kiss on the chin; and then, holding 
up one finger, she said, “But [ did go to the 
Park to meet a man.” 

“Well, well?” 

“ And I love him.” 

SIN Ge 

‘*T-do—I do.” 

“My Annie!” 

“And you don’t mind—you will say nothing 
about it—but believe me, just simply on my own 
mere word, when [I tell you that that love is 
innocent and sisterly, and has no element of 
wrong in it to you.” 

“ Yes, I will—I do believe ali that.” 

“Then, George, you shall have the proofs. Sit 
down by me, now, and you shall not have to trust 
to me or faith alone, but I will show you in black 
and white how all this came about. Sit down, I 
say.” 

% Yes, Annie, here Iam. Now what is it?” 

“You see this letter. It was brought to me 
only three’ minutes after you had left me last 

evening.” 

“By Jove, I saw it! 


Ah, Annie, now you want the odious 


It passed me af the very 
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entrance of the Palace, to which some one brought 
it.’ 

“ Very well, read it.” 

The Regent read that letter which had been the 
inducement for Annie to leave the Palace on that 
eventful evening; and the moment he had finished 
it, before he copld open his lips to make a remark 
about it, Annie, in her impetuous way, snatched 
it from him, and placed in his hands the other 
letter which had imposed on Allan Fearon, and 
lured him from his home by the suggestion that 
she, Annie, was in some danger. 

The Regent read that letter likewise. 

‘‘ Well?” said Annie, with such startling ab- 
ruptness in his ear that he really sprung up from 
the couch, 

‘My dear Annie, this has been an awful piec 
of wickedness.” j' 

‘You see that, now 2?” 

‘TI do, indeed.” 

‘That will do. 
some lunch.” 

**Y am fuil of horror and indignation.” 

“Never mind.” 

“It is a vile plot. But all’s well that ends 
well, Annie, and this affair will have the effect of 
completely opening my eyes, once and for all, to 
the proceedings of certain people, who, for their 
own purposes, would fain make a quarrel between 
us ” 


Now, George, we will have 


“ All’s right, George.” 
Annie tore the two letters into twenty different 
pieces and let them fall to the floor. 

“My dear Annie, you shall come home with 
me now. I will send for one of my own carriages, 
and all the world shall see that there is no one 
more valued, more truly beloved by the Regent 
of England, than yourself.” 

SIN Ope 10g) T1Gh tee 

“Do not say no, Annie. Let me please myself 
by giving you a triumph and your enemies a 
pang.” / 

“No, again, George. You came here as Mr. 
Smitk, and you shall leave by no other name, I 
will take your arm, and we will walk together 
home. Ican, and do love you, George, but— 
Wat is ; 

Annie let her fair face fall gently on the breast 
of the Regent as she added, “I will not disgrace 
you.” 

“Generous, kind-hearted girl, when I forget 
you may heaven forget me.” 

“No, no! You may forget me, yet I will hope 
heaven will not forget you. But we will not talk 
in this way. Ifyou do not wish to have luuch 
here, let us go home. I will take your arm, Come 
now, George, we shall look like Darby and Joan 
out for a walk!” 

The Regent smiled. 

Gallantly he offered his arm to Annie, who had 
on her hat and looked wondrously beautiful. 

“‘T am ready, George.” 

“ And I, dear Annie,” 

They reached the door arm-in-arm, and the 
Regent opened it. . They passed a couple of waiters 
of the hotel and descended the grand staircase, 
which, with its soft carpeting and gilt/balustrades, 
almost rivalled Carlton House or St. James’s, 

The landlord was in the hall, and he met the 
Countess de Blonde with a low bow. 

“ Does your ladyship dine here?” 
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‘‘No,” said Annie, ‘I shall not return.” 

“No,” added the Regent, ‘the Countess will 
not return.” | 

“ Hem—hem——’ 

“‘ What is it 2” 

“'The—a—my—a—little bill.” 

‘To be sure!” said Annie. “Pay him, Smith.” 

‘Pay him! Oh, yes, certainly.” f 

“Seven guineas,” said the landlord, with an- 
other bow; “and two guineas for the apartments 
and wax-lights, and four guineas for the sleeping 
accommodation.” 

“Stop—stop!” said the Regent, as he felt first 
in one pocket and then in another. ‘‘I am afraid 
I have come out without any money!” 

“‘ And I have not a farthing!” said Annie with 
a loud laugh. 

The landlord looked serious. 

“You can send to the Comptroller of the 
Household of the Prince Regent for the money,” 
said Annie. 

The landlord shook his head. An idea had 
begun to find a place in his imagination that the 
Countess de Blonde was about to be off with this 
Mr. Smith, and that her connexion with the Re- 
gent was over. 

“Tt is unusual,” he said. 

“What is 2?” 

“To leave without paying.” 

‘Get out of the way, rascal!” said the Regent, 
“or I will soon make you!” 

“No, you won't, Mr. Smith, as you call yourself, 
—which, by the bye, is no more your name, I dare 
say, than it is mine. No, you won’t make me. 
Here, police! Thomas! Samuel! run for a con- 
stable !” 

Annie laughed uproariously. 

‘“You may depend upon it, George,” she said, 
‘we shall end this affair by finding ourselves in 
the watch-house.” 

“Confusion to the fool!” said the Regent; “I 
will send for the money.” 

‘Fetch Mr. Jackson, the constable!” cried the 
landlord. ‘Run, Thomas, run!” 

Thomas was one of the waiters, and he did run 
in obedience to his master’s orders, and in such a 
reckless fashion, too, that he projected his head 
right against the stomach of some one who, at 
that moment, opened the swinging glass door of 
the hotel from the street rather hastily. 

“Tdiot!” cried this person, ‘‘ what do you mean 
by bolting out in such a fashion ?” 

“T beg pardon, sir.” 

Both the Regent and Annie uttered exclama- 
tion of surprise and vexation; for in this person 
who was entering the hall of the Hanover Hotel 
they had no difficulty—considering their intimate 
acquaintance with him—in recognising Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys. 

Utterly and entirely failing with the Regent, 
and feeling that his fortunes were irretrievably lost, 
unless he made some bold and original stroke 
for their redemption, he had conceived the idea 
of throwing himself on the mercy of the Countess 
de Blonde. 

Sir Hinckton Moys must have had a high idea 
of the charity which dwelt in Annie’s heart to 
make him think for a moment such a course at al 
practicable or feasible. \ 

Perhaps it might have succeeded to a certain 
extent, but he was too late. 
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It was quite impossible that either the Regent 
or Annie could avoid in the broad daylight which 
streamed into the hall of the hotel the observation 
of Sir Hinckton Moys; and he, the moment his 
eyes fell upon them, staggered back with so much 
dismay that the swinging doors behind him gave 
way at the pressure, and he fell backwards down 
the steps of the hotel. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys had had time to utter 
four words, which produced a remarkable revul- 
sion of feeling in the breasts of the landlord of 
the hotel and his waiters. 

“His Highness the Regent!” 

That was the announcement which produced 
so magical a transformation, and in a moment 
seemed as if it bowed down the landlord to the 
very dust, changing his aspect from that of a big 
and blustering bully to a crawling reptile, who 
would willingly have licked the feet that trod 
upon him. 

The words seemed to fly round the hall with 
electric speed. 

‘His Highness the Regent! 
the Regent !” repeated everybody. 

A couple of waiters held open the folding glass- 
doors; and while the landlord, after a yell of 
dismay, fell half-fainting into the arms of his wife, 
who had rushed out of the peculiar sanctum, sur- 
rounded by bottles of all sorts and sizes, in which 
she presided, Annie and the Regent, arm-in-arm, 
walked out into the street, and mingled with the 
mid-day crowd of the West End of London. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack and Allan Fearon thought 
it likewise high time for them to leave the hotel ; 
and amid the general excitement of the whole 
astablishment, they passed out through the hall 
without observation. 

It is probable enough, therefore, that beyond 
the honour and the excitement of the visit of the 
Regent to the Hanover Hotel the landlord got 
nothing for the accommodation he had given in 
his princely establishment to Annie, Countess de 
Blonde. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack and Allan Fearon walked 
slowly together into Bond Street; and Jack said, 
in a half-laughing tone, “It is, you see, as I pre- 
dicted: Annie has reinstated herself entirely in 
the good graces of the Regent; and is, I suppose, 
now the most powerful person in this country.” 

“Tt would seem so,” said Allan, with much 
sadness in his tones,—‘‘it would seem so; and I 
much fear that the anxieties of Marian will never 
come to an end on Annie’s account. But I have 
done all I can, and she has done all she can, to 
withdraw her from this course of life.” 

“She is happy and content,” said Sixteen- 
stringed Jack. ‘And, after all, there is not so 
much happiness and contentment in the world, 
that we need grudge any of it to such a butterfly 
existence as Annie’s,” 

“We will not argue about it, Jack,” replied 
Allan. ‘I will go home at once, with an account 
of all these strange proceedings, to Marian; and 
be assured Singleton, that, come what may, your 
daughter Lucy shall always find a home with us. 
Marian will be a mother—or, perhaps, I should 
more appropriately say, sister—considering their 
relative ages,” 

‘“*My heart thanks you,” said Jack; “I have 
no words in which to do so. But do not euppose, 
Allan, that I intend Lucy to be a burden to you, 


His Highness 
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No, thank heaven! I will always find a means of 
reimbursing you for the cost of her support. The 
kindness with which you have ministered those 
means I can never rspay—that is quite another 
thing, you know; and my gratitude to you and 
Marian will not be the less because I do not allow 
myself to dig my hands into your pockets.” 

“It is not for me to dictate to you, Jack, what 
you may choose to do in that way; but what- 
ever your resources may be, I only wish they 
came to you by some other means than your wild, 
adventurous, and dangerous life upon the high- 
way.” 

‘“‘ That can’t be helped now, Fearon.” 

“Say not so!—say not so! I may have the 
power myself to help you to something better.” 

‘“‘ What do you purpose doing yourself?” 

“TJ have thought much of that. The Regent 
is my father by nature, although the laws, civil 
and ecclesiastical, will not acknowledge me as his 
son. He promises me to engage in no further 
persecution of my poor passionate and deluded 
mother. I do not see, therefore, that I am justi- 
fied in refusing his bounty: it would be a false 
and poor pride to condemn myself and Marian 
to poverty because the father, who can support 
us, has been guilty of a great wrong. I 
shall, therefore, accept what he chooses to do for 
me,” 

‘You speak rationally, Fearon, and are quite 
right.” 

““T feel that Iam; yet am glad that you think 
so likewise.” 

* And your mother—what of her?” 

“She is mad, Singleton—she is mad! But I 
have one thing to ask you in regard to her.” 

‘“ What is it?” 

‘‘ Whatever has passed between you and her of 
strife, or of opposition, let me beg of you to 
nourish no revenge against her.” 

‘* T promise.” 

“‘ T was sure you would.” 

“ With all my heart, I promise.” 

**Many—many thanks! I know, in her wild 
and frantic passion, she has attempted even your 
life.” 

“Think no more of it, Fearon. 
she now ?” 

“Tn truth, I know not.” 

“ Does the Regent know ?” 

“No; when that serious difference of opinion 
arose between myself and my mother, concerning 
the mode in which I was to meet and address the 
Regent, I lost her confidence and knew but little 
of her actions ?” 

‘“‘She wanted to make cut her marriage legiti- 
mate, did she not?’ 

“She did; and wanted me wildly and pas- 
sionately to declare myself a prince of the blood 
royal and legitimate heir to the Regent. But I 
am well convinced that the union between the 
ill-starred “Linda de Chevenaux and the Regent 
can bear no such construction; so that whatever 
opinion I may really have of the morality of the 
transaction, the less I choose to waste my time in 
useless reproaches to the Regent. It is useless 
conversing more upon it; and I will accept his 
bounty, and accord to him such duty anda affection 
a3 I can,” : 

You are quite right!” said Fearon,—" quite 
right! You are young, and have all your life 


But where is 
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before you; and whatever my own fate may be, 
I wish you every possible happiness.” _, 

They had now reached about the centre of 
Bond Street; and Sixteen-stringed Jack, as he 
glanced about him with a smile, added, “ The air | 
of London in broad daylight is not very whole- 
some for me, considering that the police authorities 
are so anxious for my society, that.they are 
willing to pay a considerable sum to any one who 
will procure it for them; so I will bid you fare- 
well! Adieu!” 

“Stop, Jack !” said Fearon, as he laid his hand 
upon his arm. 

“ What is it 2” 

“I have noticed that those two men have 
walked before us all down Bond Street.” 

“ Ah! say you so?” 

Jack Singleton turned abruptly ; but the mo- 
ment he did so, two other men, it appeared, who 
had followed them, and who were in concert with 
the two who had preceded them, made a sudden 
spring upon Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
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CHAPTER CXLVII. 


DETAILS HOW THE DARK WOMAN WAS FUT OUT 
OF THE WAY OF FURTHER MISCHIEF. 


Wuar happened to Sixteen-stringed Jack and 
Allan Fearon in Bond Street we must leave for 
the matter of another chapter, since it is necessary, 
in order to bring our narrative in all its details 
up to a certain point, that we should repair with 
the reader to that large and pretentious house in 
Bedford Square, known as No. 6, which was then 
in the occupation of Sir John Scott, the confi- 
dential legal adviser of the Regent, and who was 
upon the next change of Ministry appointed Lord 
Chancellor, with the title of Earl of Eldon. 

The Regent had made the best use of his time 
from that period when he dast set eyes upon the 
Dark Woman in St. James’s Palace, to that at 
which we saw him arm-in-arm with Annie, de- 
scending the doorsteps of the Hanover Hotel. 

Two hours of that intervening period he had 
spent quietly and unostentatiously at Sir John’s 
Scott’s house, in consultation with that eminent 
legal personage in regard to what was to be done 
with the Dark Woman, alias Linda de Cheve- 
naux. 

There was a third person at this conference. 

The notorious Colonel Hanger was admitted to 
it, simply because whatever course was deter- 
mined upon, he would, in all probability, have 
the carrying it out. 

It by no means followed that the Regent was 
particularly enamoured of the society of Colonel 
Hanger by the fact that he permitted him to be 
present at his conference with Sir John Scott; 
but having a shrewd suspicion that there would 
be some disagreeable and unscrupulous work to 
do, the Regent took the man with him who was 
most likely to be effective in its performance. 

Moreover, Hanger, by the violent and audacious 
attempts: he had already made to rid his: royal 
master of the persecutions of the Dark Woman, 
was certainly entitled to any further confidences 
on the subject that might be requisite. 

It was much safer and better likewise to em- 
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ploy an agent who already knew so much, than 
to open the whole affair to some one else; for 
now that the Regent had lost the prime mover in 


“all his iniquities, and the suggester of many a 


one that would never have come into his own 
imagination, in the apparent necessity of getting 
rid of Sir Hinckton Moys, he had no one to turn 
to for the conduct of any little affair but Colonel 
Hanger. 

Therefore was it that in the peculiarly private 
cabinet of the great Conservative lawyer, Hanger 
was permitted—not to occupy a chair—but to be 
present. 

The Regent had promised Allan Fearon not to 


‘attempt anything against the life of his mother; 


and as we know the Prince of Wales, whatever | 
might be his ordinary faults, was neither blood- 
thirsty nor cruel, he fully intended to keep his 
word, and had laid an interdict upon Hanger not 
to attempt or repeat any such violent means of 
ridding him of the Dark Woman’s persecution as 
had already so nearly cost her her life. 

Colonel Hanger, in his own mind, of course, 
thought this a needless refinement of humanity. 

According to his ideas, if any one happened to 
be in the way, the easiest and shortest mode of 
putting them out of the way was to put them out 
of the world, and had he received a carte blanehe 
from the Regent upon the subject, he would, pro- 
bably enough, have found some means yet of 
compassing the destruction of the unhappy Linda 
de Chevenaux. 

But there was no mistake about the interdict 
of the Regent; and Hanger felt perfectly well 


~assured that if, after that, he tried any of his 


short and easy ways of completing the business, 
the Regent would have no scruple whatever in 
leaving him quietly to be hanged as a natural 
result. 

And, besides, he had no particular wishes him- 
self upon the subject: all he wanted was to be an 
useful confidential man to the Regent, for the 
Prince was in the possession of power; and empty 
though his purse most commonly was, the ex- 
chequer of England was at hand, and it was sure 
to be replenished sooner or later. 

Sir John Scott, although then a much younger 
man than the present generation has been in the 
habit of considering him, was much the same 
creeping, wily-looking personage that for so many 
years was familiar to everybody on the judicial 
bench, 

The divine right of kings and all the collateral 
branches of royalty to do just what they liked 
with their own—their own, in his estimation, being 
the resources of the kingdom, and every one in it 
was a fixed principle in the mind of the future 
Chancellor; and the moans and groans with which 
he heard the,statement of the Regent in respect 
to Linda de Chevenaux were not upon her account, 
or on account of anything she had suffered or 
undergone, but because, as he feelingly expressed 
himself, ‘‘ There is a dangerous party in the State 
ever ready to interfere with the prerogatives of 
monarchy, and to put the worst construction 
upon any little exercise of power essential to the 
peace and happiness of a royal personage.” 

This doctrine of the divine right of kings was 
not likely to be unpleasing to one who was a 
king all but in name. 

' The Regent was quite satisfied that Sir John 


Scott was right in theory, and he was quite pre- 
pared to mourn with him that the practice could 
not be made consistent with it. 

“ You will understand, Scott,” he said, “ that I 
don’t wish any harm to come to the woman, but 
I must be protected from her. She’s mad—posi- 
tively mad; and by some extraordinary means 
she makes her way either into St. James’s Palace 
or Carlton House at her good will and pleasure.” 

The future Chancellor inclined his head on one 
side in a dreamy state of reflection; and Colonel 
Hanger thought it was time for him to put in a 
word. 

““ By Jove!” he said, ‘your Royal Highness,— 
and you, Mr. Scott,—I call it her bad will and 
pleasure; for I have not the slightest doubt that 
her object is to take your Highness’s life.” 

‘“‘Can you make an affidavit of that?” said Sir 
John Scott, sharply. 

“Certainly I can, with all the pleasure in life. 
It can never be said that Jack’ Hanger wasn’t 
ready to make an affidavit to oblige a friend— 
and particularly when that friend is his most 
illustrious Prince.” 

“Nothing of the sort is required,” said the 
Regent hastily. “She has attempted my life! 
My statement to that effect is sufficient; and 
there is no doubt she will attempt it again if she 
be not restrained and prevented.” 

“It’s high treason!” said Sir John Scott. 
“Any attempt on your Highness’s life became 
high treason from the moment you were invested 
with the Regency and exercised the functions of 
the Crown.” 

“But what can I do?” said the Regent. 
don’t want to touch her life.” 

“And his Royal Highness don’t want pub- 
licity !” cried Hanger, ‘Sink me, if this town 


oor 


isn’t full of such a set of snobs and Jacobites, ’ 


that there would be no end of talking, if all this 
story came to the public ear. There’s the rascally 
newspapers, too! No, sink me! it mustn’t come 
out!” 

“ A warrant,” said Sir John Scott, laying his 
fore-finger upon the palm of his other hand, 
and, speaking sententiously as though he were 
giving judgment,—‘“‘a warrant signed by any three 
members of the Privy Council, and charging A, 
or B, or C, or Nokes, or Stokes, or Styles, or 
Giles with high treason, is good and sufficient for 
the incarceration of them, or any of them, in the 
Tower.” 

“‘ The Tower ?” exclaimed the Regent. | 

“Ay, the Tower!” said Sir John Scott, with 
an unconscious imitation of Richard the Third. 

“But there is a disagreeable notion abroad,” 
added the Regent, ‘“‘that nobody can be impri- 


soned in England upon any charge whatever — 


without being speedily brought to trial. ‘ 

“T congratulate your Royal Highness,” said Sir 
John Scott, ‘upon your knowledge of that grand 
principle of jurisprudence. It is the paladium of 
English freedom.” 

‘Sink! the paladium!” said Colonel Hanger. 

“But,” added Sir John Scott, “when, without 
publicity, this Linda de Chevenaux is conveyed to 
the Tower, two eminent medical men—still with- 
out publicity—will state the fact that she is not 
in a state of mind to plead to any indictment, and, 
consequently, she remains in the Tower.’ 

‘*Good!” said Hanger. 
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“ But still,” said the Regent, with some anxiety, 
“ that is like taking legal proceedings in a regular 
way, and may come out.” 

“Not above half a dozen persons, your Royal 
Highness,” replied Sir John Scott, ‘need be 
at all concerned in the transaction; and those 
persons .are all official, having 4 well-grounded 
knowledge that if they talk too much they cease 
to be official; and the plan has this advantage, 
that, whatever publicity may by any accident 
arise out of it, your Royal Highness is acting 
strictly and mercifully within the letter of the 
law.” . 

‘* Tt shall be done,” said the Regent. ‘' Hanger, 
I think you will be just the man to carry this 
affair out.” 

“Yes, your Highness, if we can but find her.” 

‘‘ That, of course, I leave you to do.” 

“London is large, but I'll try; and I think I 
have a clue.” ‘ 

** Clue or no clue, it is your business. A Privy 
Council warrant will be placed in your hands; 
and if you have not the ingenuity to execute it, 
you're not the man I take you for.” 

“Sink me, your Highness! Don’t say another 
word about it. It shall be done, if Jack Hanger 
loses his head in the doing it.” 

“Tt strikes me very forcibly,” said Sir John 
Scott, “when I listen to you, and look at you 
this evening, Colonel Hanger, that you are in- 
ebriated.” 

_ “Sink me! inebriated !” 

“So he is,” said the Regent; ‘quite drunk. I 
did not observe it before. You're a pretty rascal, 
Hanger! When you knew you had particular 
business of mine on hand, to intoxicate yourself!” 

“Tf your Highness says that I have had a 
bottle too much, Jack Hanger is not the man 
to be so insulting as to contradict his Prince; but 
I’m as secret as an oyster, and as ferocious as a 
dragon, for all that. I will find out the Dark 
Woman if she be above ground. It’s romantic. 
Sink me, if it ain’tromantic! The Tower! Ha! 
ha! The Tower! It’s some time since any one 
was popped in there, Sir John.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Sir John 
Scott, drily. ‘All you have to do is to do your 
duty, and then hold your tongue.” 

“Then,” said the Regent, rising, ‘I will look 
upon the affair as settled so far. Upon my infor- 
mation, Scott, you can get the warrant prepared. 
You're a Privy Councillor yourself, and can put 
the first signature to it.” 

‘Sink me!” cried Colonel Hanger. ‘Make 
me a Privy Councilior, your Royal Highness, and 
I'll put the second.” 

‘‘ Beast!” said the Regent, as he left the house, 
and stepped into a private and plain chariot, 
which was waiting for him. 

Colonel Hanger was left standing on the pave- 


* ment, and, as a little drizzling rain began to fall, 
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his position was none of the pleasantest. 

Intoxication at that period was so popular a 
vice among all classes of society, that neither the 
Regent nor Sir John Scott were, in truth, very 
much shocked at the slightly unsteady condition 
of Colonel Hanger: 

In this case, that slightly unsteady condition, 
and the unreflective character of the thoughts it 
induced, did more for Colonel Hanger and the 


plan for incarceration of the Dark Woman in the 
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Tower, than any sober judgment and reflection 
would have effected. ; 

The very common-place idea struck Colonel 
Hanger of going to Hanover Square, which he 
ascertained had been the late residence of the 
Dark Woman, under the alias of the Countess 
d Umbra, . 

What sort of information he expected to get 
from an empty house, or by staring at it with his 
back against the railings of the square, it is hard 
to say, but thither he certainly went. 

On the very doorstep of that number ten 
which, for so short a time, had been the magnifi- 
cent abode of Linda de Chevenaux, reposed some 
one, either dead or in so profound a sleep that it 
looked like death. 

Colonel Hanger was just in that state of mind 
to induce him to interfere without reflection with 
any one, and he accordingly commenced a series 
of kicks at the inanimate object on the doorstep, 
while he cried out, ‘Get up! get up, can’t you? 
Get up, if you're a dead man; if only drunk, lie 
still, and be buried {” 

“Go to the deuce!” said the person thus as- 
sailed. ‘* Who are you?” 

** You've said it,” said Hanger. 

‘Said what?” 

“The deuce, to be sure! That’s ma! And now, 
my friend, who are you?” . 
“Hal ha! That's a good idea. 

must know who I am, [’m Binks.” 

“Binks! That’s a pretty name.” 

“ Ain’t it 2?” 

“Well, I said it was. But what are you doing 
here on the doorstep of Linda de Chevenaux, alias . 
Countess d’Umbra, alias the Dark Woman?” 

“What?” cried Binks. whom the reader will 
now recognise as the unscrupulous ruffian who 
had been for some time in the employment of 
the Dark Woman. “ What? Do you know 


Why, if you 


her ?” 
“To be sure I do! I’m her most intimate 
friend. My purse, and my heart, and my cellar 


are always open to her. She conceals nothing 
from me—sink me !—nothing.” 

Binks seemed to cogitate for 2 few moments; 
and then, as he was far gone in intoxication, he 
thought he was wonderfully cunning by saying, 
“Then, if you know her so well, perhaps you 
know that she has left this house?” 

“ OF course I do.” 

‘* Perhaps you know, then, where she’s gone? 
Frith Street, eh? Astrologer’s house, eh? As- 
torath, eh? Perhaps you know that? and if you 
don’t I’m not the man to tell you. Catch a 
weazel asleep!, Binks may have had his drop, 
and may choose to sit down on a doorstep and 
sleep it off before he goes home, but he’s not agoin’ 
to blab for all that—not he! MHilloa! where is 
A gogd thing I didn’t tell 
him anything! Catch a weazel asleep! Now, if 
I’d been a fool, and not quite as deep when I’ve 
had a drop as I am without one, I might have told 
that fellow where to find the missus. Ha! ha!— 
catch a weazel asleep !” 

Mr. Binks’s head sunk again upon his breast, 
and he slowly reclined back upon the stone steps 
again in a deep slumber. 

The information he had so suddenly and so un- 


expectedly received, quite sobered Colonel Hanger, 


and heedless now of the rapidly descending rain, 
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he made his way back to Bedford Square, and de- 
manded to see Sir John Scott. 

Under the circumstances, the wily lawyer did 
not like actually to refuse the visit, although his 
own impression was that a demand upon his 
purse occasioned it: 

“Sir John,” said Colonel Hanger, in quite a 
different tone, and with quite a different manner 
to that which had sat upon him on his former 
visit— Sir John, I’ve found the Dark Woman.” 

iT No fee 

“T have, sir; and as soon as I’m provided with 
the necessary warrant, I can execute it.” 

‘“‘- You knew, then, where she was?” 

‘“On my soul, no! When-I left this house, 
within the hour, she might have been in the moon, 
for all I knew of her whereabouts.” 

“ Well, Colonel, you’ve made good use of your 
time; and you either shammed drunkenness then, 
or you sham sobriety now.” 

‘Hanger smiled. 

‘Never mind about that, Sir John—only tell 
me when I can have the warrant.” 

“In two hours from now.” 

‘*t And here?” 

“Yes. I will order my carriage, and, if you 
like to wait, I will bring it back, signed. It will 
take me that time to hunt up a couple of Privy 
Councillors to put their signatures to the docu- 
ment aftsr mine.” 

‘7 will wait, for the night is not inviting.” 

‘Or will you come with me ?” 

“Ah! that will do. I can wait in the carriage 
while you get the signatures; for I am very 
anxious not to lose a moment in the execution of 
the warrant, since, whether it can be executed 
without a breeze and bloodshed depends upon 
whether a drunken man sleeps quietly or not for 
the next two hours upon a door-step.” 

“Come, then, Colonel, and I will do my part 
of the business as quickly as may be. It seems 
to me that you are supplanting Sir Hinckton 
Moys in favour with the Regent.” 

“Oh! he’s a fool—a doll—an ass!—and, I 
fancy, will scarcely set foot again in St. James’s 
Palace, or Carlton House. I worship the risen 
sun, the fair Countess de Blonde.” 

Sir John Scott coughed dubiously ; and then 
this strangely assorted pair entered the lawyer’s 
carriage, and in less than the two hours he had 
specified, the future Chancellor procured the signa- 
tures required for the purpose of legally consign- 
ing the Dark Woman to the Tower, where she 
was, very illegally, to be afterwards detained. 

‘“‘ Understand how this is to be done,” said Sir 
John Scott, as he handed the warrant to Colonel 
Hanger. ‘You must send a Yeoman of the Guard 
at once with a copy of this to the Lieutenant at 
the Tower, intimating that you will probably be 
there during the night with your prisoner. But 
you will not be admitted at the Barbican Gate, 
on Tower Hill.” 

‘‘ Where then ?” 

“You must go by water. Traitors’ Gate will 
receive you on production of this warrant.” 

“Halha! On my soul, it is quite romantic! 
If I don’t astonish the nerves of Linda de Cheve- 
naux to-night, my name's not Colonel Hanger !” 
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CHAPTER CXLVIII. 


THE MYSTERIOUS KNOCKING AT THE DOOR OF 
THE HOUSE IN FRITH STREET HAS AN OMINOUS 
MEANING. 


THE girl-page of the Dark Woman, as she stood 
in the gloomy passage of the house of Astorath, 
in Frith Street, Soho, and heard the door, upon 
which so many unsuccessful assaults had been 
made, now at once yielding to those who, in the 
name of the law, summoned the Dark Woman to 
surrender, felt as if she herself had, in some direct 
manner, brought this danger on her mistress. 

It seemed to the page as if now, from the 
moment that she had ceased to be faithful to the 
wishes and orders of the dark and mysterious 
woman she had served so long, that career of 
crime was at an end. ‘ 

The spell which had hitherto preserved Linda 
de Chevenaux through so many dangers was 
surely over. 

Her time of disaster had come. 

The page wrung her hands, as she descended 
the dark and slippery stairs to the lower regions, 
where the wounded Shucks awaited her. 

‘** Lost !” she said,—“‘ all is lost now!” 

‘** Ah!” moaned Shucks. ‘What new calamity, 
my dear, have you to speak of ?” 

“The Dark Woman!” 

“She is coming hére ?” 

‘Oh, no! no! no!” 

eT breathe again, then, although it is in pain. 
What do you mean, my child?” 

“Do you not hear, father? The house is 
assailed by men, who seek the Dark Woman to 
her destruction. Perhaps they will kill her.” » 

‘And a good job too,” said Shucks. 

“Oh, no! no!—do not—do not say so! She has 
been kind to me!” 

“Then, I won’tsay so, my dear! If it were not 
for this ugly wound, which feels for all the world 
now as if—as if. Oh! -it is terrible!” 

‘As if what, father? Your voice fails you! Oh, 
for mercy, speak to me again! ” 

‘“‘Red-hot! ” groaned Shucks. “I was going to 
say that I cannot get rid of the idea that the 
sword was red-hot, and. had left two feet of its 
blade in my breast.” 

Shucks fell back exhausted, and the page ran 
to him and raised his head, while his tears fell 
plentfully upon his face. 

““ What !—oh, what have I done,” said Shucks, 
‘“‘that any child of mine should cry for me ?” 

“You are my father.” 

*‘ Bat so—so bad a father!” 

“No, no! I do not want youto say that. This 
poor heart of mine has so yearned for a father, 
that—that-——-” 

“That you would rather have such a desperate 
bad one as I am, than none at all?” 

‘“T did not mean to say that. But hush!—oh, 
hush !—do you not hear?” 

“ What 2?” 

“ A noise above, father. 

e Ab 1? ” 

“They will drag her to a prison, if they do not 
kill her here. Ah! that cry!” 

A fearful cry sounded through the house, and 
the young girl sprang to her feet. 


They have found her.” 
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“Father, let me go!—let me go to listen! Thera 
can be no—harm—no danger in listening! ” 

“Go, my dear—go! I would myself like to 
know what is going on. And yet, what does it 
matter tome? It cannot matter to me long, 
for this pain will kill me.” 

The page ran up the staircase, and crawling 
down just withiu the doorway, she listened. 

Sounds of confusion, and the trampling of 
footsteps, were in the house; and then one loud 
voice exclaimed in coarse, harsh accents of 
exultation, “ You have done your duty, my 
men, well. Don’t smother her, but bring her 
along.” 

Then there was a stifled cry, as though some 
one had tried to scream through the covering that 
kept in the full volume of the sound over the 
mouth, 

There was the scufiling of feet such as might 
ensue as people carried something heavy between 

No. 68.—Dark Woman. 
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them, and then with a loud, careless kind of rusa 
the door of the house was pulled shut. 

A slight sound of the same character imme- 
diately afterwards came upon the ears of the page. 
It was the sudden and rather violent closing of a 
coach door. 

Then came the grinding and rattle of wheels, 
and after that all was still in Frith Street, Soho, 
and in the house of the Dark Woman. 

The page shuddered, and burst into tears. 

“Farewell! Farewell for ever! I feel that itis 
for ever—farewell! It is strange that, with all 
your wickedness, Linda de Chevenaux, I should 
love and regret you still!” 

It was strange. 

That young girl’s mind must have been of that 
order which thinks more of a casual kindness from 
one habitually stern and harsh, than of the con- 
tinued caresses which know no change. 

There are thousands of such intellects—good, 
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kind, and amiable, and with that taint of weaknes 
in them. 

The page was, however, aware that the outer 
door of the house had been found open; and she 
considered that, notwithstanding it had been pulled 
close again, the house must be at the mercy of 
any one who chose to come into if. 

This was a state of things which gave her 
uneasiness, sitice there seemed to be no prospect of 
her father being able to move from his present 
quarter for some time to come. 

Lightly and silently she moved towards the 
street door, and then she saw by the faint night- 
light that made its way into the hall, that the 
hinges were forced from their places, and she felt 
confident that a very slight push from the outside 
would send the disarranged door right into the 
passage. 

What to do under such circumstances she knew 
not; and the very danger she dreaded and ex- 
pected seemed in a few moments about to ensue. 

With a heavy plunge, as though he had thrown 
himself against it, some one fell against the door. 

Insecure as the door was, it gave way at cnce 
before this pressure, and fell right into the hall, 
with the intruder, whoever he was, above it. 

The page could not control the impulse to utter 
a cry of fear. 

“ Confound it!” said a deep voice, the thick 
guttural accents of which sufficiently proclaimed 
the state of the speaker. ‘‘Confound it! Who 
would have thought you was agoing te epen the 
door so quick as all that, eh? Perhaps you will 
try to make out that I’m drouk, eh?” 

It was Binks. 

A sensation of great relief came over the heart 
of the young girl. The great, strong, rough man 
had been in bis way kind enough to her. He had 
always looked upon her in her page’s dress as a 
kind of doll or fragile plaything, that had to be 
touched yery tenderly for fear of breaking. 

More than once, when he had met her on the 
stairs, he had lifted her with one hand and carried 
her all the rest of the way. 

In fact, so little, and helpless, and delicate had 
the Dark Woman’s page always appeared to that 
huge, ox-like Binks, that he had a sort of affection 
for the boy, as he thought him. 

The young girl knew this well, and so had no 
fear of Binks. 

She ran towards him. 

“Ah!” she cried, “if is you!—it is you! Get 
up, I pray vou, for there has been danger here.” 

“Danger! What’s amiss now, you little poll- 
parrot, eh ?” 

‘Our mistress is taken.” 

“What ?” 

‘She is a prisoner! Arrested—taken !” 

“Took? Nabbed? No?” 

Binks scrambled to his feet, somewhat sobered 
by the long sleep he had had on the doorstep in 
Hanover Square, and by the startling character of 
the intelligence just communicated to him by the 
page. _ 

‘Alas! yes. Itis but too true. Do you not 
see that the door is broken down, Binks?” 

“To be sureI do. But how did they nab her? 
She was usually too wide awake for that sort of 
thing.” 

The conscience of the young girl smote her at 
these words of Binks’s. Had she not been the 
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cause of the arrest of the Dark Woman, by pre- 
venting her from being, as Binks expressed it, 
sufficiently wide awake to take measures for her 
own safety ? ; 

Of course she had. The double opiate had done 
that. 

‘The page was silent. 

* Who took her?” asked Binks. 

“T know not. There was some talk about a 
warrant, and there was a furious hammering at the 
door; and then, without more ado, they broke it 
down, as you see it, and took her away.”, 

“ Why didn’t you floor ’em, eh ?” 

cs I 2? 

‘‘Oh, to be sure, how could you? If it had 
been a couple of canary birds you might have done 
so; but the traps were too much for such a little 
bit of a thing as you are. Well, I suppose she is 
in the Jug.” 

‘The what ?” 

“The Stone Jug! Newgate I mean.” 

“T do not know.” 

‘Well, I'll know soon, for I’ll go and find out 
somehow.” , 


“Ah! Binks, if you would only try to put the 


door to rights before you go.” 

“T will.” 

‘t Tshall feel so much safer.” 

“‘ But do you mean to stay here all alone, you 
little bit of a thing?” 

‘‘Yes—oh, yes. She may escape, you know, 
and come back. Who shall say?” 

**Soshe may. You are a sensible little thing, 
you are, though there ain’t much of you. I'll 
put the door to rights. I don’t say it will be as 
strong as if was, mind you, but it will look as 
strong.” 

“That wil do, Binks ; looks are so deceiving. 

‘t Well, I suppose they is.” 

Binks was seldom without such a packet of 
housebreaking tools and implements that upon any 
occasion like the present he was as well provided 
with the means of putting a few screws into the 
wrenched off hinge of a door as if he carried a 
carpenter’s shop about with him. 

The accomplished housebreaker was a good 
workman; and in less than a quarter of an hour 


the outer door of that house of mystery, in Frith | 


Street, Soho, was, to all appearance, as well 
secured as ever. 

This was a great relief to the mind of the 
young girl. Her next hope was that Binks would 
leave the house as soon as possible. 

In that hope, however, she was to a certain 
extent disappointed, for Binks was hungry, and it 
was not until he had devoured almost all the pro- 
visions in the house that he came down into the 
hall again, where the page had waited, and signi- 
fied his intention to go and make some inquiries 
in regard to the fate of the Dark Woman. 

“Tm off, little’un,” he said. ‘‘ You keep house; 
and if anybody should come as you don’t want, all 
you have got to do is to smash ’em.” 

“‘ Tf I can.” 

“ Very good. 
or another.” 

Binks let himself ont of the house, to the great 
relief of the girl, and she made her way at once 
into the lower regions to see how Shucks was. 

He was moaning, and seemed to haye dropped 
into a kind of half sleep. 


T’'ll come back again some time 
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“He will die! He will die!” moaned the 
young creature. “ He will surely die, and I shall 
be alone again!” 

She sat down, resting her head upon her hands, 
and listened to the disturbed breathing of Shucks, 
which, for a time, was the only sound that broke 
the deep stillness of that melancholy abode. 

But as the night deepened there were other 
sounds indicative of life in those vaults and 
cellars, 

The rats and various things that for years had 
had an undisturbed home in the lower part of 
that house began to sally out on their nocturnal 
rambles. 

There was the scrambling, scampering sound of 
their feet, and the page could see their eyes glar- 
ing upon her from each corner. ° 

Terror took possession of the young girl, and 
she cried out aloud, “Father! father, awake! 
Let us make an effort to leave this terrible place,” 

“Yes, my dear,” said’ Shucks. 

The girl started at the sound of his voice. It 
was perfectly calm and collected. 

‘Oh, father! father! you are better!” 

“ Wonderfully better!” | 

“No pain—no agony now ?” 

“None! none! I cannot understand it, but the 
wound is quite easy.” 

“Oh, what joy! Thank heaven! You will 
soon be wellnow. Perhaps you can walk, father.” 

“ Yes—no—I—don’t feel quite——-Why have 
you put out the light so suddenly, dear!” 

“Phe light! It is not out—it is here. 
heaven !” 

The girl raised the light, and held it sufficiently 
close to her father’s face. One glance was sutli- 
cient. 

The aspect of approaching death was there. 

The shadow of the wings of the destroyer was 
already over the features. 

Shucks was dying. ‘The absence of pain in his 
wound was the presence of mortification. 

‘“‘Wather! father, stay with me! stay with me! 
I am your own child!—I shall be so desolate, 
father. Ob, heaven, save my father! I have no 
mother, no brother, no sister—nothing to hold me 
to the world but this one poor father! Oh, spare 
him! spare him! spare him! spare him !—in 
mercy, spare him to this sad heart !” 

“Hush! hush!” © 

Sbucks placed his hand upon the brow of the 
young girl, and spoke gently. 

“My dear—my own dear, I know itnow. I 
feel certain of it now. Iam going. God bless 
you, my child! Say—say that you forgive your 
bad, bad father.” 

“No! no! do not speak so to me, my dear, 
dear, good father! Ob, why can I not die for 

ou?” 

‘Heaven forbid, my dear. You are young, inno- 
cent and good. Donotweepforme. Do not shed 
tears for me. She has killed me, my dear, I 
thought she had, and it was only for a moment 
that I fancied myself so much better. Let me 
think where—where—where to——” 

“ Father! father! what would you say ?” 

“Yes! yes! Sixteen-stringed Jack. Find him 
out, dear. Heis the man. God bless you, ever 
—ever—ever!” 

Tears choked the utterance of the young girl as 
she tried to speak again now, ‘Tears obscured her 
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vision as she tried to look into the face of her 
dying father. 

A fearful change came over the face of the 
expiring housebreaker, and yet he made a strug- 
gle to say something more which the page could 
not comprehend. 

“A sister,” he gasped. “Another. Go. The 
house by the river side. I wanted—wanted not 
tobe known. Go—go—the Fearons. Oh, death ! 
death !” 

At the moment Shucks breathed his last the 
candle by some mysterious influence went out, and 
the young girl felt that she was alone with the 
dead. re 

The dismal lower regions of that house echoed 
to the cry of dismay that burst from her lips, 
and then terror took more entire possession of her. 

It was terror of the dead. It was terror, too, of 
those reptile living things who seemed to inhabit 
those cellars in such troops, and who, now that the 
light was extinguished, seemed in reality or in 
imagination to swarm around her, and to ba 
threatening her in all directions. 

She felt that were she to attempt to remain 
there for any length of time, her reason would 
give way before the horrors of the place. 

With frantic speed she fled from the cellars up 
the damp and slippery staircase. In her haste, 
more than once she slipped, and partially feil; 
but, heedless of the hurts she gave herself, she 
rose again, and reached the passage. 

Without the hesitation of another moment, she 
made her way to the street-door. To open it and 
to rush out into Frith Street were the natural 
impulses of the disorder of her mind. 

She left death, desolation, and terror behind 
her; and, in a few minutes, the page of the Dark 
Woman was half a mile from Soho. 

Faint, then, and heated by the speed she had 
made, she half-staggered down a narrow turning, 
and found that it led her into St. James’s Park. 

There, upon one of those hard benches, which 
for so many years have served as the couches of 
the forlorn and the homeless, the young girl 
found refuge from her sorrows in a deep sleep, 

It was such a sleep as only the young can hope 
for in the midst of mental distress. 

The bright sun was shining upon the face of 
the page when she opened her eyes in the morn- 
ing, and, confused and bewildered, she half rose 
and looked about her in the Park. 

Memory was slow to bring to her mind again 
the recollection of the terrible scene she had gone 
through in the house in Soho. 

Then, as, like a flash of summer electricity, the 
whole of those events came across her mind, she 
clasped her hands over her face, and uttered a cry 
of despair. 

Two ladies, followed by several others, were 
slowly walking up the Mall, in the direction of 
that wooden bench in the occupation of the Dark 
Woman’s page. 

One of these ladies was of capacious dimensions, 
and wore a flowered silk dress of enormous size, 
the richness and costly character of which did not 
rescue it from the charge of vulgarity. 

A profusion of light hair, with a bright tinge 
about it that was not without its effectiveness, 
hung about her plump and well-to-do-looking 
countenance. 

The second lady was dark, almost to sallow- 
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ness, in complexion, and was attired in a high 
dress of cloth. She wore a particularly ugly 
bonnet—or hat, as they were then called—in 
which were three feathers, arranged very much in 
the fashion of that called the Prince of Wales’s 
plume, 

It was ‘tolerably evident that those ladies—to 
use & common expression—were somebodys, for 
the few persons who followed them took evident 
care to keep at an equal distance from them, and 
were clearly in attendance. 

Not to make a mystery of that which need not 
partake of such a character, we may state at once 
that these ladies were the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick, wife to the Regent, and the Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham. 

Awong the many mistakes and imprudent acts 
of the ill-fated Princess of Brunswick, one of the 
most notable was certainly the one of permitting 
the Marchioness of Sunningham to become an 
intimate and a conjfidante. 

The slightest inquiry or the slightest discretion 
must have let the Princess of Brunswick know 
that such a woman could, if sincere in her ex- 
pressions of regard, be nothing but a disgrace to 
her; while, if otherwise—which certainly was 
the case—she was playing the most treacherous, 
selfish, and dishonourable part that could possibly 
be imagined. 

But at the cry of the Dark Woman's page, the 
Princess of Wales quickened her steps, and see- 
ing what looked like a pretty young boy, sitting 
upon a bench, in the Park, and looking distressed 
and bewildered, she spoke at once. 

‘What is the matter? What is the matter? 
Whose boy are you; and what has happened to 
you?” 

‘“* Alas! alas! I know not—I cannot tell. What 
is to-day, madam? How long haveI skpt? Do 
you think it is all a dream ?” 

‘““What a dream? You are too pretty a boy 
to have bad dreams.” 

“Boy, your Royal Highness!” said the Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham. ‘I can see with half 
an eye it is a girl.” 

“Your Highness?” exclaimed the Dark Wo- 
man’s page. ‘To whom am I speaking?” 

‘‘T am the Princess of Wales, and wife of the 
Regent.” 

The Princess of Brunswick was very often in 
the habit of thus describing herself, since her 
separation from the Prince of Wales; but she 
was not a little surprised at the impulsive manner 
in which the page, whether girl or boy, replied to 
her. 

“Ah, then, madam, you are the other wife of 
his Highness; and I think, as they have killed 
her who was Linda de Chevenaux, you will no 
longer be troubled with Ab! what am I say- 
ing? It surely is sufficient that I leave her for 
ever—that by my means she has fallen into the 
hands of her enemies. I need not betray the 
confidence she has placed in me.” 

‘‘What is the meaning of all this?” said the 
Princess of Wales aside to her companion. 

“TI think if your Royal Highness encourages 
the confidence of this girl in boy’s clothes, we 
may make some important discoveries,” 

“Is this a girl in boy’s clothes ?” 

“Does your Royal Highness think that with 
my experiences I can be deceived for a moment?” 
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The Princess of Wales turned to the page, and 
spoke kindly to her. 

““My good boy, you spoke just now of having 
left your former mistress for ever. I am in want 
of a page. Are you willing to accept such an 
office in my household ?” . 

“Oh, yes, yes!” exclaimed the boy, clasping 
his hands together; “ anything for employment— 
anything to shut out thought.” 

‘‘ Be it so, then,” added the Princess of Wales, 
“T am about now to return to Brunswick House. 
Henceforth consider yourself as forming part of 
the household of her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, wife of the Regent of England,” 


CHAPTER CXLIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN IS CONVEYED TO THE TOWER, 
AND FINDS HERSBLF AN HISTORICAL PERSON~ 
AGE. 


Tue dissolute and unprincipled Colonel Hanger 
had every reason to be satisfied with his successes 
on that important evening when, by a series of 
lucky accidents, he found himself excessively 
useful to the Regent, and, at the same time, armed 
with power and authority to carry out the wishes 
of that exalted personage. 

Promptly, and with an energy he seldom ex- 
hibited—for Hanger was one of those men who, 
waiting upon providence, generally allow things 
to take their own course, instead of attempting to 
direct them—he set about the arrest of the Dark 
Woman, and accomplished it with a success and a 
celerity quite unprecedented. 

The audacity of this man’s career had been 
such that, although, perhaps, he had never actu- 
ally stooped to common criminality—a highway- 
man, or a housebreaker—yet he seemed to have a 
tolerable knowledge of all the shifts and contri- 
vances of such gentry. 

Hanger armed himself with both sword and 
pistols ; but the two Yeomen of the Guard, whom 
he took with him, he provided with a well- 
tempered crow-bar, of about three feet in length, 
whiab would not only be most formidable as a 
weapon of offence or defence, but before which no 
door or casement would stand for a moment. 


The Colonel did not omit the precaution of 


sending a messenger to the Tower with a copy of 
the warrant, so that the lieutenant in command 
would be prepared to do his duty upon the almost 
unprecedented occasion of a prisoner being brought 
to the ancient fortress upon 2 Privy Council 
walrant. 

It is to be presumed that Colonel Hanger was 
not destitute of courage, or he would scarcely 
have ventured to have attacked the house of the 
Dark Woman, in Frith Street, in the off-hand 
manner which characterised the assault. 

That she was a woman of many resources, 
unexampled courage, and entire unscrapulousness 
in the means she adopted to carry out her object, 
or to defend herself, he well knew. ; 

It did not seem to him, therefore, at all 
probable that she would be taken im her own 
stronghold, so to speak, without something ap- 
proaching to a struggle. 

There might be achance shot or two—perhaps 
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a vigorous sword-thrust to contend with—but 
Colonel Hanger played for what he considered a 
heavy stake. The favour of the Regent and 
the reversion of the situation held by Sir 
Hinckton Moys were surely worth as much risk 
and danger as he would not have scrupled to en- 
counter’ in a drunken brawl any evening of his 
life. 
The private carriage which he took with him on 
the expedition was driven by a needy associate of 
his own; and the two Yeomen of the Guard, who 
seemed to be anything but pleased at the prospect 
of the dangers they were about to encounter, in- 
definite though they were, rode with him in the 
carriage. 

Colonel Hanger rather congratulated himself 
upon the fact that the night was so unpropitious 
a one for out-door exercise, 

The slight misly shower which had commenced 
early in the evening had increased to a steady, 
dogged, persevering kind of rain, into which no 
one, without some strongly inducing purpose, 
would willingly proceed. 

Soho Square and its neighbouring streets are 
not lovely at the best of times ; Frith Street, in 
particular, has a gloomy aspect particularly its 
own. The tall, grimy-looking houses were 
glistening with the dirty rain, which brought with 
it, as it passed through the fog-cloud that hovers 
over London, a tolerable infusion of soot. 

The kennels were running with blackened water ; 
and from the joints of all the drain-spouts there 
was kept up that ticking, trickling, pattering 
sound so incidental to continued rain in London, 

As Colonel Hanger looked from the window of 
the coach, he was gratified to see that he and his 
assistants had Frith Street all to themselves. 

Not a solitary passenger struck down the sod- 
dened thoroughfare. 

Not a window was open. 

Even those homeless, starving wretches who, 
upon such occasions and upon such nights, huddle 
up themselves and their rags in the shelter of some 
doorway, avoided Frith Street... 

There were other thoroughfares where they had 
ten times the chance of attracting the eye of some 
compassionate passenger ; and the most picturesque 
aspect of woe-by-gone poverty they well knew 
would be thrown away in the most gloomy street 
of Soho. 

Colonel Hanger had considered with himself on 
his route whether to attempt the arrest of the 
Dark Woman by jfinesse or a sudden, violent, and 
noisy attack. 

His feelings inclined to the latter course, and he, 
accordingly, adopted it. 

‘* Halt!” he cried, from the window of the 
coach, as thev reached the door of the Dark 
Woman's abode, which he, Hanger, knew very 
well as the house of the reputed astrologer, As- 
torath. 

The coach stopped. 

‘‘ Now, my men,” added Hanger, as he sprung 
from the vehicle, ‘this ia the place, and I hope to 
make short work of your duty to-night.” 

““You will certainly give an alarm, Colonel, if 
you speak so loud,” said one of the Yeomen. 

“Give an alarm!” shouted Hanger. ‘* Why, 
that’s just what I mean to do, my good fellow; 
and here goes to begin with. I like always to 
scare the enemy. He loses his wits in the midst 


of noise and confusion, and you come upon him 
with double effect. Lend me that crow-bar.” 

The two Yeomen shrunk back into the shadow 
of the coach, while Colonel Hanger commenced 
that furious attack upon the panels of the door of 
the Dark Woman’s house which had go startled 
the page while attending upon the wounded 
Shucks in the cellar below. 

There was no knocker on the door. The visitors. 
to Astorath’s house were supposed to be acquainted 
with the secret bell that announced their arrival, 
or they might tap with their knuckles for admis- 
sion; but the crow-bar, in the hands of Colonel 
Hanger, was an alarming substitute for a knocker, 
and he hammered away with right good will. 

He had calculated that in the excitement and 
alarm at such aracket at the door it would be 
suddenly opened; but when he found such was 
not the case, he got to the next part of the pro- 
gramme he had laid down in his own mind, and 
proceeded at once to force it. 

‘“Now, my men,” he said, “it’s your time. 
Recollect that whatever we're doing is in the 
name of the law, the Privy Council, and the 
Regent. Prick your way in; never mind the lock, 
you'll find it as easy again by the hinges !” 

The two Yeomen of the Guard had caught 
something of the excitement of the scene; and 
the careless, reckless audacity of Colonel Hanger 
seemed to be, to a certain extent, contagious. 

They set to work with a will which soon made 
the door yield to their efforts, and then came that 
sudden crashing sound, which had let the page 
of the Dark Woman know that the assailants 
had gained an entrance. 

Then Colonel Hanger drew his sword, and with 
a pistol in his other hand he dashed into the pas- 
sage, 

Had the Dark Woman but been in her ordinary 
state of preparation—had she but been in waking 
existence, it is probable enough that all the reck- 
Jessness, and all the blind, headstrong courage of 
Colonel Hanger, would but have lured him to de- 
struction. 

Bat such was not the case, 

She lay still on that couch above-stairs in 
dreamy unconsciousness, and though it is possible 
enough that even her sleeping senses conveyed to 
her brain some faint echoes of the tumult below, 
still that tumult was not sufficient to arouse her 
from the torpor which the powerful opiate had 
produced. 

Her enemies were in the house, but yet she 
moved not. 

Their footsteps were in the hall, and then on 
the staircase, but the Dark Woman slept. 

Ail the resources of that well-arranged es- 
tablishment seemed to sleep likewise. No trap- 
door opened beneath the feet of the foe, to hurl 
them headlong to destruction. 

No fearful sounds smote upon their ears with 
accents of terror. 

No sights met their eyes calculated to freeze 
the imagination with horror and shake the nervous 
system of the boldest. 

All that the cunning of art. and science, in 
its charlatanism and trickery, had assembled in 
that mansion, was still: the human agency that 
woald have set in motion dangers and surprises 
for unwelcome visitors, wa3 wanting. 

The Dark Woman slept. 
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The page had practically renounced her service. 
Binks was absent. 

And so that mysterious house in Frith Street, 
Soho, into which people were in the habit of step- 
ping with bated breath and leaving with trembling 
limbs, became but a commonplace, dingy, gloomy, 
and deserted mansion. 

The wires that traversed the walls and ceilings 
—the odd-looking handles, seeming to belong to 
nothing—and the gauzes and tapestries which 
here and there were hanging upon the walls, were 
all unheeded by Colonel Hanger; and yet they 
were curious, because they were portions of the 
apparatus by which the senses were deluded in 
that house of mystery. 

With a lantern in his hand, through the lens 
of which there came a broad gleam of light, Colonel 
Hanger now ascended the staircase, followed by 
one ofthe Yeomen of the Guard, The other he left 
on duty in the hall below. 

Hanger had sheathed his swerd, but in his dis- 
engaged hand he held a pistol, and he repeated 
more than once in a loud voice as he ascended the 
stairs, ‘‘I will blow out the brains of the first 
person who impedes my progress, so help me 
heaven!” 

There was no one to impede his progress. 
Those boisterous words sounded like an idle threat, 
and as the echo of them died away in the upper 
pert of the mansion, the intense stillness that 
succeeded was a kind of mocking, contemptuous 
commentary upon them. 

The first-floor landing was reached; and with 
four more steps Colonel Hanger found himself in 
that large, mysterious apariment where Astorath, 
and afterwards the Dark Woman, were in the 
habit of receiving their imaginative dupes. 

It was natural that even such a man as Hanger 
should pause for a moment or two to look about 
him in that place. 

The lantern that he carried, by the broad beam 
of light that it produced, dissipated much of the 
darkness over the whole extent of the room; and 
where that radiating beam more particularly fell, 
the light was intense. 

The apartment had a most dismal and funereal 
aspect, in consequence of the walls being hung 
with black cloth over the largest portion of their 
extent. 

The floor presented only the bare boards; and 
if Colonel Hanger had looked down to them very 
scrutinisingly, he would have seen that in places 
they had very much the appearance of the stage 
of a theatre. 

Here and there were small strips of metal; and 
the rectangular fashion in which some of the 
boards were cut, suggested the idea of trap-doors 
and communication with the rooms below. 

Hanger turned twice round upon his heels with 
the lantern in his hand, so as to throw its rays 


into all the corners of the room. 


‘¢ She is not here,” he said. 

‘There is a door over yonder, sir,” said the 
Yeoman. of the Guard who was with him. 

“‘T see—I gee. Were you ever here before?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“hen I have. And on that occasion Astorath, 
the fortune-teller, was in this room, and had the 
impertinence to make a prediction to me.” 

‘“* Indeed, sir ?” 


“Yes. He said that I shouldbe hanged. Ha! 
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ha! Not very likely that! I wonder what on 
earth, though, has become of him, for this sort of 
gentry do not usually like their dens to be looked 
over in this careless fashion.” 

It was évident that the silence of the honse and 
the lugubrious character of the hangings in that 
room were beginning to exercise an uncomfortable 
effect upon the nervous system of the Yeoman who 
was with Colonel Hanger. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” hesaid, ‘‘ we—we—had 
better go ?” 

Yes,” 

‘“‘Come on, then, sir. Shall I carry the light?” 

“What do you mean? Where are you off to 
now? You are going the wrong way.” 

“Oh, no, sir—this is the way back again.” 

“You mistake me. I am not going back again, 
but forwards through that door. You are surely 
not afraid ?” 

“Oh, no, sir, not afraid of—of—anything hu- 
man.” 

‘Then you need not be afraid here, for I came 
to arrest a woman, and that is the most human 
thing I know.” 

Colonel Hanger had satisfied his temporary 
curiosity in the slight examination he had made of 
that principal apartment in the house ; and he now 
made his way at once through a narrow door 
which was at the further end of the large first- 
floor room. 

That door was unfastened, and, indeed, was un- 
latched, so that not the least noise was made in 
opening it wide enough to pass through. 

Never had that house, since it had been in the 
possession either of Astorath or the Dark Woman, 
been in such a state of defencelessness or neglect, 

A dismal, narrow passage of about thirty feet 
in length now presented itself; and at the end of 
that thero was another door which likewise yielded 
to a touch. 

The room beyond was profoundly dark, for the 
shutters of the one window were closed. 

The room, however, was small, so that the beam 
of light from the lantern was sufficient to pene- 
trate to its full extent. 

On a couch of dark-coloured velvet lay the 
Dark Woman. 

‘*Ah!” said Colonel Hanger, ‘we are lucky. 
There’s our prisoner, sound asleep.” 

The Dark Woman was sound asleep, but let 
sleep be ever so sound, it is in some respects 
amenable to changes in the atmosphere of the 
place in which lies the sleeper, and more particu- 
larly to accessions of light. 

The Dark Woman moved slightly, and uttered 
some low moans, as the light from the lantern 
played upon her face. 

The Yeoman of the Guard shrunk bagk. 

He spoke in a whisper, 

“This, Colonel Hanger,” he said, Bee the same 
person who made something like a riot in the 
Colour Court of St. James’s.” 

“T know it.” 

, “Some one fired at her fromone ofthe windows.” 

“TY know that, too.” 

Colonel Hanger indulged in a very sinister 
kind of laugh as he said this; for since he was 
the person who had so sought to be the death of 
the Dark Woman, no one could be better aware, 
of the fact than himself. 

The slumbering Linda de Chevenaux must at 
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that moment, even in her sleep, have had some 
dreamy notion of the danger she was in. 

A kind of spasm seemed to come over her 
_features, and she opened and shut her hands con- 
“vulsively, while by the quiver of her lips it would 
appear that she was trying to utter some words. 

The powerful opiate she had partaken of pre- 
vented her from entirely awaking, which these 
mental agitations must have otherwise brought 
about, but at length she did utter a word, 

“Fire! Fire!” 

“Ah!” said Colonel Hanger,— 
light in her eyes.” 

‘¢ Will you awaken her, sir?” said the Yeoman. 

“Possibly. She is your prisoner. Her name 
is Linda de Chevenaux.” 

“Then, Linda de Chevenaux,” said the Yeo- 
man, as he laid his hand upon her shoulder, ‘I 
attach you of high treason.” 

The light flashing in her eyes had disturbed 
‘the Dark Woman. Nay, probably the very pre- 
sence of strangers in the room had had some 
effect upon her repose, but it was reserved for that 
touch from the Yeoman of the Guard to break the 
deep slumber which sat upon her senses. 

With a shrill cry, the Dark Woman awakened. 

That was the cry which had been heard by the 
page, while listening below. 

Colonel Hanger felt that the time for prompt 
action had come. 

“Seize your prisoner!” he cried aloud. 

At the same moment, he clasped Linda de 
Chevenaux by the wrist of one hand, and placed 
the point of the sword he carried to her throat. 

Rage and surprise for a moment or two para- 
lyzed the energies of the Dark Woman, and as 
her eyes were fixed with a sort of fascinated gaza 
during that short period of time upon those of 
Colonel Hanger, the Yeoman of the Guard had 
time to secure her with a cord he had brought 
with him, and with which he adroitly enough 
confined her arms by tying her elbows very nearly 
close together behind her back. 

It was the sudden tightening of the slip-knot 
in this cord which let the Dark Woman know 
that she was truly a prisoner. 

With another cry of rage, she sprang oft the 
couch. 

In doing so, she received a slight wound in the 
neck from the sword of Colonel Hanger, which 
he could only turn aside sufficiently to prevent 
its point from penetrating her throat. As it was, 
the sharp blade furrowed up the skin on the right 
side of the neck, and blood flowed. 

‘Ah, assassin!” cried the Dark Woman,— 
‘you have, then, succeeded. Itis murder you 
came to do.” 

“Not at all,” replied Colonel Hanger. ‘That 
is just what I am expressly forbidden to do. 
Some wild animals are to be taken alive, and you 
-are one of them, my lady.” 

“Villain! Vile tool of a tyrant!” 

“That will do. I thought I should want it.” 

The Colonel had provided himself with a 
tolerably thick neck-shaw], which, in the helpless 
state of the Dark Woman, he had now no diffi- 
culty in placing over and into her mouth to a 
certain extent, and tying it securely at the back 
of her head, all further expression of her opinion 
upon what was taking place by word of mouth 
was quite out of the question. 
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“Now, bring her along!” said the Colonel ; 
“and I think, take it for all in all, this capture 
has been made with the most singular success.” 
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CHAPTER CL. 
TRAITORS’ GATE AT THE TOWER, 


CotonrL HANGER had reason to congratulate 
himself upon the ease with which he had captured 
the Dark Woman. He had, in truth, more reason 
to be thankful to the good fortune which had 
befriended him in the enterprise than, probably, 
he was aware of. 

It is likely enough, notwithstanding the fact 
that he, Hanger, had led a life so dissolute and 
unprincipled that it had been full of consequential 
dangers, never had he gncountered at one time 
half the peril which this capture of the Dark 
Woman might have produced. 

It was the young girl page who was, in reality, 
the conqueror of Linda de Chevenaux. 

The double dose of the opiate which had been 
administered by the page it was that really 
captured the Dark Woman. 

Colonel Hanger only, as is common enough in 
all the affairs of this world, came in second, and 
took away all the spoils of the victory. 

The persevering rain that fell upon London 
kept Frith Street clear of passengers. 

The Dark Woman was hurried down the stair- 
case of the dismai house. The coach door was 
opened by the Yeoman who had been left on duty 
below, aud in another minute the vehicle was in 
motion. 

The Dark Woman made more than one terrible 
effort to free herself from the bonds that held 
her. 

All was in vain. 

Then her proud, disdainful heart seemed ready 
to break; and at that moment she would have 
been glad to die, so that she might escape the 
dreadful fate which she thought awaited her. 

‘ It was a natural enough thought of hers, that 
as she had before been consigned for safe keeping 
in a lunatic asylum, that would be her fate now. 

Death by any means was, to her imagination, 
preferable to being compelled to wear out the re- 
mainder of her existence in such a place. 

The hailf-stifled sobs and groans which she 
uttered should have melted a heart of stone; but 
it is quite clear that there are human hearts 
much harder than any primitive rock that has 
ever been discovered. 

Colonel Hanger’s heart must have been of that 
density, for the evident terrible suffering of the 
Dark Woman had no effect upon him whatever. 

He had not thought it necessary now to take 
into the coach with him one of the Yeomen. The 
prisoner was bound and gagged. What could she 
do? Nothing whatever. Colonel Hanger felt 
himself perfectly at ease. 

Still the Dark Woman uttered half-choked 
sobs, that seemed as if they would rend her heart 
in twain, and Colonel Hanger thought it as well to 
say a word or two to his prisoner. 

Perhaps some feeling of curiosity, too, had come 
over him to know what account she would herself 
give of her connexion with the Regent. 
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As yet, he had only heard what the Prince him- 
self chose to say about Linda de Chevenaux. It 
could do him no harm to hear her version of the 
story, provided she would tell it to him, and it 
might do him some good. 

So Colonel Hanger, as the coach Jumbered on 
towards London Bridge, where he proposed getting 
a boat to convey his prisoner by water to the 
Tower, settled himself comfortably on the seat 
opposite to her, and spoke. 

“Hem! Well, madam, you know me, no doubt. 
At least, no doubt you have heard of me. I am 
Colonel Hanger, the faithful friend and intimate of 
the Regent.” 

The Dark Woman uttered some sound, of which 
he could make no sense. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I have been forced to gag 
you, to stop your tongue; but if I felt quite sure 
you would not try to breed a disturbance, I would 
not mind removing the gag—not that the disturb- 
ance would in the least help you.” 

« The Dark Woman made another inarticulate 
sound; but Colonel Hanger thought, or chose to 
think, that it had an imploring tone about it. 

‘ Well,” he added, ‘‘ you will quite comprehend 
that I am acting in the name of the law; and, 
therefore, any outcry you may make would not 
aid you in the least.” 

She nodded her head. 

* You will be quiet, then, if I remove the gag?” 

The Dark Woman had found out a mode of re- 
plying to him in the affirmative, and she nodded 
her head again repeatedly. 

‘“Good! I will take your word so far, and the 
more willingly that I shall be able, if you break 
it, to restore affairs to their present position.” 

Colonel Hanger removed the gag. 

The Dark Woman was able to speak again. It 
seenied to her that she was half-way towards 
freedom now that she was permitted the use of 
words once nore. 

The first word that the Dark Woman uttered, if 
it may be called a word, was a cry of half exul- 
tation, half despair. 

“Silence!” said Hanger. 

“Oh, no—no !” 

“You do, indeed, my lady. 
quiet if I removed the gag.” 

“Yes; Iam quiet. But tell me one thing, or 
I will kill myself at once.” 

‘6 What is it 2?” . 

‘‘Am I to be removed to a madhouse ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“On your soul, you are speaking the truth ?” 

“On my word of honour!” 

* But you have no honour!” 

“ That’s polite.” 

‘“‘This is no time for politeness. I have heard 
of you, and know who and what you are. You 
are the infamous John Hanger, calling yourself 
Colonel Hanger.” 

“Oh, that’s it! Well, my lady, I fancy the 
best plan will be to stop that tongue of yours 
again, for it is scarcely a civil one.” 

“ No!—no!—no !” 

“ But, since I am the infamous Colonel Hanger, 
what else can you expect ?” 

“You are too practical and worldly a man to 
care that I speak the truth to you.” 

“Hem! I don’t know.” 

“ You do know. But, since it does not please 
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you, I will say no more in that strain. You 
might say things of me as harsh, and it is not 
for a man like you and a woman like me to waste 
time in mutual recriminations.” 

Colonel Hanger could not bat acknowledge the 
truth in his own mind of what the Dark Woman 
said; but he did not like the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken. He had lost the superiority which 
he wisbed to maintain over his captive; and he 
regretted he had removed the gag. 

‘‘Come, come, madam,” he said, ‘' you quite 
forget one thing, I fancy.” 

“ What is that?” 

“That you are in my power.” 

‘“No; you are in mine.” 

“T in your power ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

‘‘] should like to know how you make that out.” 

“ Kasily, John Hanger.” 

“Very good; I am all attention. Speak freely, 
Linda de Chevenaux ; you interest me.” 

“The explanation is simple. I can buy you.” 

“Buy me?” 

“Exactly so. You, and such men as you, have 
a price. It is only necessary to ascertain what it 
is, and then to pay it, and you ure bought.’ 

“Hem! You are a bold woman.” 

“T know I am.” 

“And a clever one.” 

“T know that, too.” 

“Well, then,” added Colonel Hanger, ‘just for 
argument’s sake, and the amusement of the thing, 
what now do you consider should be my price — 
not that I agree with you that I am to be 
bought ?” 

‘* Do not seek to deceive me, Colonel Hanger. 
You are bargaining for yourself already.” 

“1? Ob, no, no! Why do you say that?” 

‘* Because, when you ask me what price I will 
pay for you, you lower your tones.” 

‘* What then ?” 

“You don't want the men who are outside this 
coach to know the exact price at which John 
Hanger appraises himself.” 

Colonel Hanger was silent for a few moments, 
during which the Dark Woman gave him time to 
think. When he spoke again it was in still lower 
and more confident tones than before. 

“Hark you, Linda de Chevenaux,” he said. 
“Tf I were not the friend and confidante of the 
Regent, hang me if I would not be yours.” 

“ You will be mine, notwithstanding.” 

“No, no—I cannot. Sink me! no, I cannot.” 

“ Because the Regent will not know that you 
play the double game.” 

‘“‘He would be sure to know.” 

‘‘Not so. And now that all that is settled, 
where are you about to take me 2?” 

“ All what is settled ?” 

“ About your selling yourself to me.” 

“Hal! ha! Thatiscool! Thatiscool! Ha! 
ha! By heavens I begin to admire you, my lady. 
Come, now, since you say that it is all settled, 
pray let me know the price you put upon me, as 
you seem disposed to be both buyer and seller ?” 

‘¢'You are worth to me ten thousand pounds.” 

“ Ten thousand !” 

“T cannot give it to you in money.” 

Ohl 

“But I can in jewels.” 

“Ah!” 
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‘Which will be the same thing. 

“ Just the same thing.” 

“ And now where are we going ?” 

“To the Tower.” 

“* Tmpossible !” 

“ But true.” 

“To the Tower of London?” 

“Just so!” 

“ But——but—no, you jest. It cannot be! On 
what pretence am I to be made a prisoner in the 
Tower ?” 

“High treason ; that is all. You threatened 
and attempted the life of his Highness the Prince 
Regent.” 

6s Ah hg 

“Now you comprehend ?” 

“T do—I do.” 

“But,” added Colonel Hanger, lowering his 
voice, “if you are prepared with that ten thou- 


sand pounds’ worth of jewels, [ rather think there | 


No, 69.—Dark Woman. 
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| will be a sad story to tell the Regent of the escape 
‘of the Dark Woman.” 

“You shall have them.” 

“When ?—when ?” 

“To-morrow. Set me free to-night, and you 
shall have them to-morrow.” 

Colonel Hanger laughed. 

“No, my lady. Let me once get possession of 
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the jewels, and [ will find a means of letting you 
out of the Tower if you were in its deepest dun- 
geons.”” 

‘How am I to trust you for my freedom ?” 

“How am J, then, to trust you for 
jewels ?” 

**My word, which I never broke for good or 
for evil.” 

“Hem! my fingwel! 

“It may not be. John Hanger, you must 
trust me, or you remain unsold.” 

‘Then I cannot help it. But I will call on 
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you in a day or two, and if you should alter 
your mind I will find a means to liberate you. 
Here we are at London Bridge.” 

“‘ Let my arms free!” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Then it is war between you and me! 
ware !” 

“Hal hal I have taken good care of myself 
hitherto, and will manage still to do so.’ 

Linda was silent as, amid such a downfall of 
rain as was seldom seen in London, the coach 
drew up at the stairs close to London Bridge. 
The tide was ebbing, and they could hear it boil- 
ing, and bubbling, and rushing through the narrow 
arches of the old bridge like some impetuous 
torrent. 

Colonel Hanger sprang from the coach. 

“Took to your prisoner, my men,” 
“On your lives, look to her! No, no! I cannot 
lose sight of her myself, even for a moment. 
Call for a boat! Call for a boat, one of you!” 

“Boat! boat! boat ahoy!” shouted one of 
the Yeomen. i 

There was a little wretched public-house close 
at hand from which there arose sounds of singing 
and jollity; but at the cry for a boat from the 
Yeoman, a Thames waterman issued out of the 
public-house, evidently not particularly sober, 
and shouted, ‘‘ Who wants a boat? Ain’t there 
the old bridge to crossover? Who wants a boat? 
How many are tere of you, eh?” 

‘Come, here, fellow!” cried Colonel Hanger. 
“Come here, fellow, if you want to earn a 
guinea!” - 

“* Who talks about a guinea ?” 

“T do. A guinea to the old Tower!” 

“Yes, your “Hotiour. Guineas ain’t picked up 
so easy in the mud of the Thames, and so I says 
it—I, Ben Bolter.” 

“Come, then, Ben Bolter, where is your 
boat ?” 

‘“‘Hereaway, your honour, and a better wherry 
never swam on the Thames, though I say it, 
perhaps, as ought not; butso I says, and I’m Ben 
Bolter.” 

With a sudden dash, now, the rain, which had 
been pouring down so heavily, appeared to make 
up its mind to take no further trouble, but make 
an end of it by coming down all at once; for such 
an avalanche of water poured down upon the 
coach, the horses, the Yeomen of the Guard, and 
waterman, that it almost blinded them, and if it 
had continued, would have gone far towards 
sweeping them all, coach included, into the river. 

The two Yeomen of the Guard cowered down 
close to the coach to shelter themselves as best 
they could, and Colonel Hanger withdrew into the 
vebicle again out of the cataract. 

“Ya!” cried the waterman; ‘that’s a cooler!” 

‘All the better for you,” said Hanger; ‘you 
required one.” 

Even as- Colonel Hanger spoke, the rain ab- 
ruptly ceased, and before you could have counted 
ten, not a drop was falling. The hiss and roar 
of numerous drains and little streams which the 
rain had made in its progress from the ‘upper 
ground, now mingled with the washing sound 
made by the tide of the river. 

But the squall was over. 

A narrow reft opened in the dim clouds that 
were sailing before a south-west wind overhead, 
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and the moon, about a week old, looked down 
upon the seething, frothy river. 

** That’s over,” said Hanger, 

The waterman was shaking his heavy coat. 

‘Well, he said, ‘it’s about as heavy a down- 
fall as ever I saw; and so I says it, and I’m Ben 
Bolter.” 

“ Quick !” cried Hanger. 
boat ?” 

“Tt should be hereaway if it ain’t swamped,” 

The Dark Woman did not utter a word. 

‘Here you are!” added the waterman. ‘Here 
she is, but water-logged, or I’m a Frenchman.” 

The wherry was full of rain-water, but Ben 
Bolter soon tilted the greater portion of it out; 
and as the gap opened wider and wider in the 
clouds, the bright stars began to peep down upon 
the river and upon the old bridge with a sparkling 
luminosity, as if they, too, had been washed by 
the pelting shower which had left everything on 
that spot of earth bright and glistening. 

One-half of the darkness which had shrouded 
every object vanished. 

Colonel Hanger could see the river, the bridge, 
and the boats quite plainly. Ben Bolter was in 
one, which he was pushing, by the aid of a boat- 
hook, close to the little slippery steps by the side 
of the bridge. 

‘Now, your honour,” he said, ‘‘ here we are, all 
right and taut again.” 

““Come!” said Colonel Hanger to the Dark 
Woman. ‘Come, madam, it is time.” ! 

She stepped from the coach. 

To resist would only have provoked a struggle, 
in which she must have been conquered. One-half 
of the terrible weight that had oppressed her mind 
on finding herself captured, was removed at the 
assurance that it was not to alunatic asylum she 
was to bé removed. 

The Tower had but few terrors for her. If in 
truth it were intended to incarcerate her in the old 
world-renowned fortress, she would have abund- 
ant means of contriving an escape. 

The Dark Woman would have been tranquil 
now but for a terrible throbbing pain in her 
temples, which was the result of the powerful opi- 
ate she hed taken, and which had not been allowed 
to exhaust its influence over the nerves in sleep. 

Without a word of inquiry or of remonstrance 
she stepped into the boat. 

The Colonel had preceded her, and the two Yeo- 
men of the Guard followed. 

‘““Now push off,” said Hanger. 

“To the Tower, your honour ?” 

“ Yes,” 

«The Tower Stairs?” 

“No; the Traitors’ Gate.” 

Ben Bolter, with an oar suspended in the air, 
stopped short in what he was about, and glared in 
the face of Colonel Hanger, who, with a haughty 
wave of his hand, said, ‘A State prisoner. You 
will get your guinea, my man. Ask no questions, 
but push off.” 

The waterman gave a long whistle, and then 
plunged his oars into the water, and began to pull 
slowly and deliberately through the turgid and 
troubled stream. 

The small stairs were reflected from the water ; 
and as the boat sped on, it seemed as if it broke 
them up into a thousand sparkling fragments. 

The distance was so short thatin afew moments 
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almost the historical White Tower became visible, 
and more and more visible, too, as the sky cleared 
and brightened beyond it. 

It was then that the Dark Woman spoke once 
more to Colonel Hanger in a low voice, which 
could only reach his ears. 

** Are you decided 2?” 

** About what ?” 

“To accept my offer. So brilliant a night’s 

work, even for Colonel Hanger, will not readily 
again present itself.” 

“It is you who must decide,” said Colonel 
Hanger, in almost a lower tone than that in which 
the Dark Woman spoke. ‘It is you who are to 
decide, Show me the jewels—let me feel that I 
have them, and you are free.” 

‘‘T cannot. It does not lie within the bounds 
of probability that I should have about me so 
large a sum, even in the portable form of jewels.” 

** Say, then, where I can get them—and I 
pledge myself that within four-and-twenty hours 
from that time you are free,” 

“‘ As if I could trust you!” murmured the Dark 
Woman. 

“ That is just it,” added Colonel Hanger, with 
a tone of suppressed vexation. ‘' We cannot trust 
each other, and so the thing falls through. But 
you will think better of it, Linda de Chevenaux, 
The Tower is dark and gloomy, and full of un- 
comfortable associations. They may place you in 
the dreariest dungeon, and you may sigh in vain 
for the light of day; but even there I will visit 
you; and should you still feel inclined to pay me 
that price for your liberty, it shall be yours.” 

* And is it not possible,” said the Dark Woman, 
“that I may make you pay a price for your sus- 
picions ?” 

“As how? What mean you?” 

‘‘] may find a means of yet communicating 
with the Regent, and informing him that his inti- 
mate and friend—as you call yourself—has placed 
a price upon the freedom of his prisoner.” 

“© Which I will deny. It is but word for word, 
and assertion for assertion. Where will be your 
proof, Linda de Chevenaux? Will the Prince 
believe you? No., Pall on, waterman ! “Bagh on! 
Why do you pause?” 

* This is Traitors’ Gate,” said the waterman, as 
he not only ceased rowing down the river, but, on 
the contrary, made a backward movement with 
the sculls, or the wherry—tolerably loaded as it 
was—would have been carried past the Tower by 
the impetuosity of the ebbing tide. 


CHAPTER CLI. 


THE DARE. WOMAN FINDS HERSELF IN AN APART- 
MENT OF GLOOM AND TERROR. 


Tux tide of the Thames was at about half-ebb, 
and nothing could be imagined more gloomy and 
cavernous-like than the entrance of Traitors’ Gate 
from the river. 

This effeet was rather heightened than decreased 
by a strange, dull, reddish-looking light, which 
came flickering, apparently from far away, within 
the gloomy arch that led to the Tower. 

And now that rift among the dark clouds that 
had hung overhead—that rift which had widened 
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temporarily to a gap some miles in extent, and 
through which the young moon and sparkling 
stars had looked down upon the earth—suddenly 
closed up, for a legion of clouds, like some ad- 
vancing army, came with the sonth wind—but no 
rain fell, although the darkness became most in- 
tense. 

The river, the bridge, the White Tower, were 
all obliterated in the blackness that reigned 
around. 

But that dull, red glare, that came out of the 
cavernous depths beyond Traitors’ Gate, increased 
in intensity. 

The contrast with the darkness without did 
much for it; and if it oppressed the imagination 
of the Dark Woman, it likewise seemed, for a 
time, to have even a deadening effect upon the 
spirits of Colonel Hanger, who, half-standing in 


‘the boat, gazed earnestly through the crogs-barred 


gateway, as if in doubt what next to do. 

- It was but for a fleeting moment or two, how- 
ever, that that bold and reckless man was subdued 
into anything approaching reflectiveness by the 
magic or the mystery of the scene about him: 
starting suddenly, as if awakening from some 
painful and most unaccustomed reverie, he cried 
out, ‘‘ A traitor prisoner for the Tower! a traitor 
prisoner for the Tower!” 

Those words seemed as though they were an 
invocation, having the power of a spell with 
them, for no sooner were they spoken than the 
faint red light that had shone so mysteriously 
from the other or Tower side of Traitors’ Gate, 
brightened and cast a broad glare upon the river, ~ 
That broad glare had, however, a peculiar cha- 
racter which wag all its own. 

The reflection came through the cross-barred 
entrance to the pool or well of water, just within 
Traitors’ Gate; and as it fell upon the heaving 
tide of the river, it cast a huge shadow of those 
massive cross-bars along with it. 

The effect was strange and startling. 

‘You see?” whispered Colonel Hanger to tha 
Dark Woman. 

‘* See what?” 

“The bars of your State prison already environ 
ou!” 

The Dark Woman smiled scornfally. 

“They environ you, too,” she said; ‘‘and these 
two men who are the poor tools whose duty it 
has been to help you in this night's villany! It 
is for you to be afraid of shadows! They affect me 
not!” 

Colonel Hanger bit his lips. 

“You are bold!” 

“T am.” 

“We shall sea if the gloom of the Tower will 
not teach you a little humility !” 

“Never! But——” 

*“ But what? You speak in tones as though 
you had some proposition to make to me; aad if 
so, you have but a short time in which to do so, 
for I can hear the plash of oars in the water, oa 
the inner side of Traitors’ Gate.” 

‘ Listen to me,” whispered the Dark Woman, 
in hurried -accents. ‘I am weil aware that my 
imprisonment in the Tower will be kept a secret 
from all who could or would aid me. You say 
that you can save me?” 

ee a please I can.” 

Ata price——” 
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“ Of ten thousand pounds, either in money or ment now. 


in jewels—sink me, if I care which !” 

‘‘ Suppose I give you a written acknowledg- 
ment that I will pay you that amount so soon as 
you set me free ?” 

Colonel Hanger laughed. 

“Am I a fool—an idiot—that I should trust to 
a memorandum or an acknowledgment for money 
from a person in your situation? How could [ 
enforce it? How could I produce it or hope for a 
single moment to—to——Stop! Yet, upon second 
thoughts, I do not know but I might feel inclined 
to accept such a guarantee as better than nothing, 
having so strong a desire to serve you.” 

It was quite evident that, even while he was 
speaking, commencing as he did to laugh to scorn 
the offer of the Dark “Woman, some new thought 
had eome over that insidious and politic brain. of 
Colonel Hanger, so that the latter part of his 
speech bore no connexion whatever with the 
former. 

“Tt seams,” said the Dark Woman, ‘ that your 
wish to serve me has come into sudden life.” 

“No, no! Let me think a moment—let me 
think.” 

Colonel Hanger had but very few moments in 
which to think, for the dusky red glare of light 
from the inner side of Traitors’ Gate increased 
each moment; and there came upon the ears of 
the party in the wherry without the sound of dull, 
heavy blows, as of iron upon iron. 

The heavy bar which secured Traitors’ Gate 
within had rusted into its place, and that jarring 
sound was produced by a hammer upon the old 
iron stanchions for the purpose of releasing the bar 
which now for some years, amid the fogs, dampa, 
and high tides of the river, had m: aintained its 
place. 

Colonel Hanger thought it one of the most 
fortunate circumstances in the world that he was 
thus allowed a few minutes for the carrying ont a 
plan which had suddenly darted across his brain, 
as if by inspiration, while he was declining the 
offer of the Dark Woman of anything in the 
shape of written acknowledgment for the heavy 
sum she proposed to give to him ag @ ransoni. 

The idea was this, 

What a wonderful effect he might produce, and 
how great a claim he might have upon the purse 
of the Prince Regent, by bringing triumphantly 
before him such a document as a proof of how he 
had been tempted to play falsely by him, and betray 
ons trust that had been reposed in him. 

Such a document might not be worth ten thou- 
sand pounds, since the Prince of Wales's exchequer 
was notin such full flow as to enable him to play 
the generous potentate on so large a scale; but 
still Colonel Hanger reflected that, whenever he 
wanted money, the fact must be patent and present 
to the royal mind that he had resisted the tempta- 
tion of so large a sum. 

‘© Well?” said the Dark Woman, when she saw 
that some rapid revulsion of feeling had taken 
place ia the mind of Colonel Hanger ;—‘“ well ?” 

‘““What would you say if I would accept your 
terms ?” 

“An acknowledgment for the money ?” 

“* Just 0.’ 

‘** And upon that acknowledgment you will con- 
trive my freedom ?” 


“On my head be it! Give me the acknowledg- 
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Here is a pencil, and here paper: 


Moisten the lead with your lips, and press heavily. 


To-morrow I will set you free.” 
‘And the next day you have the money.” 
‘t Agreed.” 
Agreed ; 
liberty.” 
“ Certainly. There! Quick, my lady ! quick! 
or, sink me! they will get the gates open.” 


but you must set my hands at 


As Colonel Hanger and the Dark Woman sat - 


far aft in the boat, this conversation could easily be 
carried on, as, indeed, it was, in such low and 
rapid tones that the two Yeomen of the Guard and 
Ben Bolter, the waterman, heard nothing of it; 
but by the broad, red glare cast by the torches 
within Traitors’ Gate, they saw, with some sur- 
prise, Colonel Hanger hastily release the arms of 
the Dark Woman from the cord that held them; 
then, placing before her an open pocket-book, he 
put a pencil in her hand, whispering, ‘‘ Write— 
write it on that page. Do you think the Regent 
knows your handwriting, Linda de Chevenaux?” 

He should know it! There was a time—but no 
matter, that has passed away, never to return. 

“ Write—write! By Jove! they'll have the gate 
open, aud then it will be too late!” 

“John Hanger, | thank you,” said the Dark 
Woman, as she wrote rapidly ; but the words she 
wrote on the blank leaf of the Colonel’s pocket- 
book were anything but those he wished to see 
in order to show to the Regent. He had a plan— 
a scheme—a “piece of tricky policy in furnishing 
the Dark Woman with the means of writing, and 
allowing her liberty of action todce so, but she had 
another, 

It was diamond cut diamond, only that she was 
the keener, finer jewel of the two. 

The Dark Woman did moisten*the lead pencil 
with her lips. She did press heavily upon the 
blank page of the pocket-book, in order that the 
writing should not readily be effaced, and she 
wrote a3 follows:— 


“My dear son Allan,—I am betrayed, made 
prisoner, and conveyed to the Tower by the villain 
Colonel Hanger. Whatever hands this pocket- 
book may fall into, carry it or this leaf of it to 
Allan Feuron, now residing in the last house abut- 
ting on the river in Buckingham Street, Strand, 
and ask for a reward in the name of 

“LINDA DE CHEVENAUX.” 


The light from the torches from within Traitors’ 
Gate came in a deceiving, dazzling, and tremulous 
fashion on the page of the pocket-book ; so that, 
although Colonel Hanger made some efforts to 
read what the Dark Woman there wrote, he was 
| puzzled to do so, and the difficulty was increased 
inasmuch as she took care that the shadow of one 
hand should be over the paper. 

There could be no mistake, however, about the 
signature of Linda de Chevenaux. 

That he saw plainly enough. 

‘“You have written it!” he cried. 

He stretched forth his hand to take the pocket- 
book; but before he could do so, the Dark Woman 
cried out, in a voice of exultation, as she held it 
above her head, and out of his reach, ‘‘ You are 
foiled !—foiled still! This book may come back 
to you, but it will be in a different fasbion to that 
you expected! For the present, f commit it to the 
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tide of the Thames. I fancy it will float ; and I 
hope it may, since it now contains a memorandum 
which will serve me into whosoever hands it may 
fall!” 

‘‘Fiend!—wretch! Let me have. it! 
know not what you do! Give me the book !” 

The Dark Woman laughed scornfully as she 
threw the pocket-book far away into the heaving 
tide; and in the darkness of that night it seemed 
as though the pocket-book disappeared into illim- 
itable space—being swallowed up, sc to speak, in 
the black obscurity which confounded air and 
water into one indivisible and undistinguishable 
mass immediately outside the broad glare of light 
which came from the torches within Traitors’ 
Gate. 

‘Confusion !” cried Colonel Hanger. ‘ Tricked 
and fooled at last! Female fiend that you are! 
Do you know what you have done?” 

&-do;” 

“Indeed you do not; but I’ll be repaid for it. 
A note of twenty pounds value was in the pocket- 
book.” 

“Tt will pay my messenger.” 

“Your messenger ?” 

‘‘Yes. Whoever is the fortunate tinder of that 
pocket-book will have a message to deliver, and 
he will take the note for his pains.” 


You 


For a few moments the rage of Colonel Hanger, 


was so great that it seemed to be with difficulty 
that he could restrain himself from striking the 
Dark Woman; and probably he would not have 
refrained even from that unmanly act had he been 
alone with her in the boat. 

All this happened, of course, in much less time 
than it has taken to relate; and by the time the 
little interlude was over, in which Colonel Hanger 
had proved so poor a match for the Dark Woman, 
in subtlety of intellect and fertility of resources, 
the bar had been removed from within Traitors’ 
Gate. 

Slowly, and with an ominous creaking sound, 
the two halves of the cross-barred, portcullis- 
looking gate opened inwards, and then that 
strange reflection on the water of the river 
vanished. 

A boat appeared manned by three persons. 

Two of them were rowing ii, and the third 
stood up, with a flaring flambeau in his hand, 
from which ignited resinous particles dropped 
into the river. 

There was a regular form in the reception of 
any prisoner at Traitors’ Gate; and since Colonel 
Hanger had obeyed strictly the injunctions of Sir 
John Scott—to send a messenger on beforehand 
with a copy of the warrant to the T’cwer—the 
proper official persons were there waiting to re- 
ceive the prisoner. 

“ What traitor?” cried the man with the torch. 

“Linda de Chevenaux,” replied Colonel Han- 
ger; and then he added, in a low voice, ‘‘and 
my bitterest maledictions go with her!” 

‘On what warrant,” said the man with the 
torch, “‘do we receive Linda de Chevenaux as a 
prisoner in the Tower of London 2” 

“On the warrant of the Privy Council of Eng- 
land.” 

‘Show your warrant.” 

“\t is here!” 

“Produce your prisoner.” 

* She is here!” 


The boats ran alongside of each other; and the 
man with the torch placed his disengaged hand 
upon the shoulder of the Dark Woman. 

‘“‘ Linda de Chevenaux,” he said, as if repeat- 
ing some form, or reading from a book,—‘ Linda 
de Chevenaux, you are my prisoner—to hold 
firm and keep close in the name of the King— 
barring all rescue by force or fraud—dead or 
alive, until released by the high authority that 
has placed you here.” 

“Now, madam,” said Colonel Hanger,~—“ now, 
madam, you and [ part.” 

“But we shall meet again,” said the Dark 
Woman. 

The man with the torch, having only one hand 
at liberty, seemed rather confused in assisting the 
prisoner from the boat of Colonel Hanger to that 
which belonged tu the Tower. 

“Give me the torch, sir,” said Hanger. ‘TI 
will light you. Sink me! if I seem to like to 
come any further; the place smells like a dun- 
geon, and looks like the bottom of a well.” 

The official of the Tower surrendered to Hanger 
the torch, and he stood up with one fowt upon the 
gunwale of the boat; and holding the flambeau 
high above his head, he cast as much light*as 
was possible from it into the stagnant pool which 
the waters of the river formed within Traitors’ 
Gate. 

The Dark Woman said not a word; but once 
only she clasped her hands over her face, as the 
boat shot along the inky-looking pool towards 
a flight of ancient-looking stone steps which 
seemed to descend deep into the tide. 

A slippery, greasy moisture was upon the steps, 
and as the boat giated against them, the Dark 
Woman started, and half-rose ia alarm. 

‘‘Be still, madam!” said the official of the 
Tower,—“ be still, madam, or you will upset 
us |” 

‘* Then I should drown.” 

“In good faith, madam, we should all drown, 
for this pool is of great depth.” 

If the Dark Woman had harboured for a single 
instant the faintest intention of putting an end to 
herself and all her sorrows in that picturesque 
and historical spot, the opportunity in another 
instant passed away; for one of the men in the 
boat secured the frail little craft to an iron ring, 
deeply embedded in the stone step, level with the 
surface of the water. 

' “ Now, madam,” said the official personage, as 
he assisted the Dark Woman from the boat. 

She looked at him for a moment. 

‘*May I ask, sir, who you are?” 

“T am the Deputy Warden of the Tower.” 

“Do you know me, sir ?” 

‘“No, madam; but you must be some one of 
importance, or your crime must make you such; 
for I verily believe the last lady who ascended 
these steps was a royal princess.” 

“T, too,—I, too” cried the Dark Woman, as 
she clasped her hands, and spoke in screaming 
accents,—‘ I, too, am a royal princess; for am I~ 
not the wife of George, Prince of Wales, and 
Regent of England?” 

It was the depression of the place—the mystery 
of that strange entrance to the ancient Tower— 
the historical associations attached to the scene— 
and, perhaps, a certain amount of physical weak- 
ness arising still from the effects of the opiate she 
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had so recently taken, that made the Dark Woman 
seem at that moment to lose all her firmness and 
enere Ye 

She turned when about half-way up those slip- 
pery and cankered steps, and stretching forth her 
arms towards the river, she cried out, “Ob, fare- 
well, world!—farewell, world! Linda de Cheve- 
naux will never look upon your sunny smiles 
again! Farewell for ever!” 

She burst inio a passion of tears. 

The words she had uttered, and the sobs which 
succeeded them, reached the ears of Colonel Han- 
ger, and he burst into a Joud, brutal laugh. 

“So, so!” he cried; ‘‘ her ladyship’s confidence 
forsakes her, and she shrieks and cries like a drab 
committed to Bridewell for a month. Ha! ha!” 

The Dark Woman started. She drew herself 
up to her full height, and the old fiery flash, fall 
of intellect and determination, came into her eyes. 

*‘ No!” she cried, ‘I will live! I will live yet, 
for l have debts to pay——debts of vengeance! Lead 
on, sir; [am your prisoner, and follow you! The 
old Tower is historical; but the residence of Linda, 
Princess of Wales, and wife of the Regent, shall 
add another page to its records.” 


es 


CHAPTER CLII. 


THE COUNTESS DE BLONDE REPLIES TO THE 
MARCHIONESS OF SUNNINGHAM, AND SENDS FOR 
SIR HINCKEON MOYSS HEAD, 


His Royal Highness the Regent, and Annie, 
Countess de Blonde, reached St James's Palace 
without being recognised by more than two or 
three people on their route there on foot from the 
Hanover Hotel. , 

The production of the two arsed letters had 
thoroughly convinced the Regent of the good 
faith and the constancy of Annis towards him. 

If Annie were innocent—and he did not now en- 
tertain a shadow of a doubt to the contrary—so 
was Allan Fearon; and to do him ample justice; 
with all his faults, it was an immeuse moral relief 
to him to find that he was not rivalled by his 
own son. 

The Prince was quite gay and sportive as St 
James’s Palace came into view, and as he looked 
into the sweet face of Annie, he said with more 
earnestness than he usually threw into his tones, 
“ Annie, I feel that 1 owe you some amends for 
the past! Tell mo what I shall do to please 
you?” 

* Do you mean that, pray ?” 

“On my faith, I do!” 

Annie sighed. 

“ What isthe matter? You sigh! I am afraid 
you fix your mind now upon something inac- 
cessible.” 

“T do.” 

(“What is it? The moon?” 

‘“‘ Oh, dear, no!” 

‘What then 2” 

“T want something ugly.” 

‘Something ugly! Explain yourself?” 

J will, I mean the head of Sir Hinckton 
Moys.” 

The Regent laughed. 

‘My dear Annie, if [ were tho Caliph Haroun 


Al-Raschid, of whom we read in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ I would on the instant gratify you; but 
asl am only plain George, the Regent of England, 
I cannot.” 

“JT know you cannot, 80 oy must take some 
means of my own.’ 

‘Some means of your own, Annie, to get that 
man’s head, do yousay?” — 

‘Oh, yes!” ao: 

“Come, come! Dismiss the absurd idea, and 
satisfy yourself of one thing which is, that I 
have done with him for ever.’ 

“That is well, George, because he is a bad 
man; and, although you arenot a bad man at 
all when you are left alone, yet if you have one 
near you, he can generally make you as bad as 
himself.” 

‘No, no, Annie! Don’t say that—don’t say 
that! But tell me now, siace { cannot accommo- 
date you with the head of Sir Hinckton Moys, is 
there anything else that I can do that will satily 
your” 

‘Let me think.” 

“I promise you beforehand anything you like.” 

“Oh, yes, I know it.” 

“What is it 2” 

**] want an emerald,” 

“You shall have one,” 

‘A good large one!” 

“As large an one as money can pucchase—that 
is to say, as credit gan procure.” 

‘‘ There is a shop, George.” 

Annie pointed to a jeweller’s shop, which was 
at that time kept at the corner of Pali Mall and 
St. James’a Street, by a person of the name of 
Worrell. 

‘‘Thers is a shop,,George. Suppose, now, we 
go in and get one there. I will, when I haye 
chosen it, tell you what 1 want to do with it!” 

“‘ Then it is not for yourself?” 

“ Not exactly, George.” 

‘¢ Who for, then ?” 

‘tA friend of mine, te whom I want you to do 
a good turn some of these odd days; but don’t 
ask ms apything else about it just now. Come 
in, and see if they have got one here.” 

“Tam afraid they will know me.” 

“‘But they may trust you, nevertheless.” 

“Annie, you are a great deal too sharp and 
witty this morning. But there is no one buta 
ridiculous-locking young man in the shop, who 
seems ag if all his leisure time was spent upon 
that remarkable odd-looking head of hair of his; 
so let us go in.’ 

‘“‘George,” said Annie, ‘ you are brilliant to- 
day. Who, now, would have supposed yon could 
have been so sarcastic abont that poor creature’s 
bundle of tow that he has on his head, and no 
‘doubt calls bair ?” 

The Regent was in high good humour, and they 
went into the jewellers shop, where the foppish 
young man was admiring himself in a glass that 
was set into the wall in order to increase the ap- 
pearance of the stock of gold and silver plate by 
reflection. 

‘‘ Have you any emeralds 2?” asked the Regent. 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘He don’t’ know me!” whispered the Prince to 
Annie. 

‘ What beautiful air!” said Annie. 

“Oh, madam—that is to say, miss~-I—a— 
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nature has been bountiful. 
generally considered to be a—a 

“ Sir,” said Annie, arching up her eyebrows, 
‘J never mentioned your hair!” 

“Eh?” 

“T was remarking on the air of the morning. 
I don’t admire ravelled string—which I believe is 
called oakum—in the least.” 

The jeweller’s “ young man” looked the pic- 
ture of agony and anger. 

“Come, sir,” said the Regent, ‘‘if you have 
emeralds to show us, do so quickly.” 

A small drawer was produced, and with quite a 
disdainful look upon his face, the Adonis of the 
shop pointed out some emeralds. 

“The best, I want!” said Annie. 

“This one, madam, is our finest. 

uineas !” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is all, madam,” 

“Very welt. It will do. Now, George, do you 
think you will always know the emerald when 
you. see it?” 

*‘T think I, should.” 

“Very well, then, it will do. Come along.” 

“ But—a—the—a—sixty guineas!” said the 
young man with the head of hair. 
the emerald go without the money!” 

“Pay,” said Annie. 

The Regent felt in all his pockets. “I—I am 
afraid,” he said, “that — I —that is, I begin 
to think I have no money about me just at 
present.” 

‘No more have I.” 

The young man with the head of hair got red 
in the face, as he cried out, “I never met with 
such impudence in all my life. I have a good 
mind to cal! a constable.” 

* Do,” said Annie ; ‘‘ he might know us.” 

“J have very little doubt that he would.” 

The Regent looked perplexed. 

‘Hark you, sir!” he said; “if you will send the 
emerald to the Palace in an hour, and ask for the 
Countess de Blonde, it will be paid for.” 

“T don’t believe anything of the sort,” ex- 
claimed the shopman, as he eagerly counted the 
loose jewels in the drawer, to see that none were 
missing. ‘I don’t believe it. I only wish I 
could see a ‘runner,—I would give you both in 
charge.” 

‘‘What does he mean by a ‘runner ?’” said 
Annie. | outs 

““A Bow Street officer,” said the Regent, 
laughing. ‘You refuse, then, sir, to send the 
emerald to St. James's ?” 

“ Of course I do. Get out of the shop door 
quick as you can.” 

“* We are turned out, Annie!” 

“Come on then, George. Stop—-f have but 
one question to ask. Is that extraordinary weed 
on your head real, or a wig to frighten people with 
as they come down St. James's Street ?” 

The shopman uttered a howl of despair as tha 
Regent and Annie left the shop, for his faith in 
his head of hair was for ever shaken by the sar- 
casms of one with so much beauty and such 
sparkling eyes as belonged to Annie, 

“There you are!” said the Regent. 
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quite absurd of us to go anywhere to buy any- 


thing. We are sure to be insulted, Annie.” 
“ Never mind!” 


“*T cannot let ' 
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‘‘Oh, I don’t mind, much; but it is pro- 
voking.”’ 

‘*T am hungry.” 

“We shall be at home directly.” 

‘¢ But those tarts——” 

‘Those what, Annie ?” 

“The tarts in that confectioner’s window. 
Those raspberry puffs--I must have one!” 

** Annie! Annie!” 

“Oh, I must-—-whenever I see raspberry jam 
puffs, I must have some. You will have my death 
at your door, George, if you don’t let me; and 
indeed I must and will, whether you let me or 
not !” 

The Countess de Blonde disengaged herself 
from the arm of the Regent, and dashed into a 
confectioner’s shop that was about two doors down 
Pall Mall; and, seating herself, she commenced 
an immediate attack upon some pastry that lay 
in an inviting pile upon the counter. 

« The Regent had no resource but to follow her. 

‘“« Beautiful!” said Annie; “and not at all fat. 
Why don’t you try one, George?” 

The Regent shook his head. 


“ Well, never mind!” added Annie; “I will | 


take enough for two.” 

“You will make yourself ill, Annie!” 

‘‘ T never was ill in my life. That will do—now 
come along.” 

“One and fourpence, sir, if you please,” said a 
female, with rather an unusual amount of colour 
at the end of her nose, who kept the shop; but 
then cherry brandy was one of the commodities 
sold, which, perhaps, accounted for the beacon the 
lady carried. ‘‘ One and fourpence, if you please, 
sir !” 

“* Yes—oh, yes! Of course—one and—and— 
fourpence—one and—eh? Oh, to be sure! I will 
send it.” 

“* Send it, sir?” 

“ Yes. I will send it—I said send it. 
you hear?” 

“* We never give credit, sir.” 


Don't 


‘*T knew it! I knew it!” said a voice, trium- | 


phantly, as the young man with the head of hair, 
from the jeweller’s shop, dashed into the confec- 
tioner’s. ‘* Mrs. Boltpuppy, I knew it. I watched 
them round the corner. They have got no money. 
Of course—I knew it, Mrs. Boltpuppy. Call a 
constable—call a constable. Ha! ha! my hair is 
oakum, anda wigisit? Ha! ha! Call a con- 
stable. They shan’t go. Common cheats, out for 
a stroll, Mrs. Boltpuppy. I will give them in 
charge, and so can you. 
bad-looking tow, is it? Oh, we shall see!” 

‘‘ Gracious heaven, Mr. Whistler,” said Mrs. 
Boltpuppy, ‘‘ you don’t say so?” 

‘Oh, yes, ma’am. Mr. Worrell has come home, 


so I was able to run out and follow them. Have 
they stolen anything here?” 

“Only some raspberry puffs,” 

“ And from our place an.emerald.” 

“Stop, sir!’ said the Regent. ‘Up to this 


moment, you amused me, and I thought you only 
a fool; but if you repeat your last words, I will 
knock you down.” 

‘“‘ Bravo, George!” said Annie. 

“Watch! Watch! A constable!” cried the 
shopman, as he xan into Pall Mall; for he did not 
like the looks of the Regent at all. ‘‘A constable! 
A constable! Thieves! Murder! Thieves!” 
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* This is too ridiculous!” said the Regent. 
“Let us see the end of it,” said Annie. 
good fan, We won't go.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Boltpuppy, ‘I will take care 
you don’t go, ma’am, I can tell you!” 

“What!” cried Annie, as with one-rapid move- 
ment she upset the whole of the remainder of the 
raspberry puffs,—‘ what! You say you can, and 
will, prevent me going if I like ?” 

Another touch of Annie’s hand sent the bottle 
of cherry brandy in iragments to the floor. 

Mrs. Boltpuppy screamed; and at that moment 
the jeweller’s shopman returned with a constable. 

‘Stop a moment!” said the Regent. 

There was something about the tone and man- 
ner of the Prince which produced a momentary 
silence and Jull in the tempest of indignation 
which was raging about him and Annie. 

“Stop a moment !” 

“Well, sir! and what now?” asked the shop- 
man. 

“Yes, sir, what now?” said Mrs. Boltpuppy. 

“You see that gentleman opposite ?” 

“Yes, yes!” ) 

** Who is he?” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Boltpuppy, “ all. the world 
knows that that is his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York!” 

“In course, it is!” said the constable; “and 
it’s like your impudence to pint to him, it is.” 

“Call him over here!” 

“Call the Duke of York?” cried Mrs, Bolt- 
puppy: 

“Call his Royal Highness?” exclaimed the 
shopman with the head of hair. 

“Call one of the blessed royal family ?” ejacu- 
lated the constable. 

“Yes; be will pay for the tarts.” 

“To be sure he will!” said Annie. 

The constable, Mr. Whistler, and Mrs. Bolt- 
puppy looked at each other for a moment in 
speechless amazement. They neyer—no, they 
never had heard of such impudence. 

But the Regent took advantage of this momen- 
tary confusion among his enemies, and pushing 
Mrs. Boltpuppy on one side, he reached the open 
door, and called out, “ York! York!” 

The Duke of York, who, in an undress military 
uniform, was quietly walking past Marlborough 
House, on the other side of the way, turned in- 
re and looked over to the confectioner's 
chop. 

“Come over here, York!” called out the Regent 
again. 

‘* Gracious "evens !” said Mrs. Boltpuppy,— 
“imperence can go no further!” 

‘** He will be hung, drawn, and quartered!” said 
the constable. 

“Tm all over of a cold inspiration,” said the 
jeweller’s shopman. 

But the Duke of York did not seem to be at all 
indignant at being asked to ‘“‘ Come over here” 
by a person who had not the money to pay for 
some raspberry puffs. He gave a good-humoured 
nod with his head, and straightway over the 
road he came. 

“Have you got any money, York?” said the 
Regent. ‘One and fourpence will do.” 

“Oh, yes |” 


; Mrs, Boltpuppy tirned red and white by 
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The bair on the head of the jeweller’ sshopman 
began ‘to move about as if it were alive, 

The constable dropped his staff with the gilt 
crown at the end of it, and his knees knocked 
together. 

The Duke of York produced two shillings, and 
laid them on the counter; and then—turning to 
Annie—he said, “I need not say I hope you are 
well, Countess, for you look charming, as usual.” 

‘Thank you,” said Annie, ‘I am quite well; 
but if you had not, fortunately, come by, we 
should have been locked up because we had not 
one and fourpence with us.” 

‘* Tmpossible!” 

“And yet true,” said’ the Regent. ‘Come 
now, Annie; I think we have had adventures 
enough for one morning.” ‘ 

Mrs. Boltpuppy dropped on to her knees amid 
the fragments of the raspberry puffs that Annie 
had thrown over, and cried out, in a howling 
voice, “Who? who? Oh, who is this — this 
gentleman ?” eis 

She pointed to the Prince of Wales, and she 
addressed the Duke of York. ; 3" 

“This gentleman,” replied the Duke of York, 
‘is my brother, and his Highness the Regent!” 

Mrs. Boltpuppy, fell flat among the raspberry. 
puffs, and pnt. an end, at once, to all hopes of re- 
storing them to a saleable condition. 

The jeweller’s shopman and the constable both 
made a rush to escape, but they jammed each. 
other in the doorway, and fought and kicked for 
two or three seconds, fiercely, before they both 
rolled out into the street, and made off in different 
directions. 

The Regent and the Duke of York laughed 
heartily, and Annie almost swooned with delight. 

‘‘ Well,” said the Regent, as they entered St. 
James’s Palace, ‘‘ we had some amusement, Annie, 
by taking a walk from the Hanover Hotel. But 
now tell mo what you intended to do with the 
emerald.” 

“ T intended to give it to a friend of mine, and 
to make a condition with you that, upon his pre- 
senting it to you, you should grant him any fa- 
vour asked.” 

“« Any favour ?” 

‘‘ Oh, it would be an easy one.” 

“© What would it be?” 

* His life!” d 

‘¢ His life, Annie? I do not understand you ?” 

‘¢T will explain. To do you but common jus- 
tice, George, you have a kind heart.” 

‘* Thank you, Annie.” 

“And since you have been Regent, and have 
had the power—the—the what do you call it ? 
—of life and death in your hands in regard to 
condemned persons is 

“ The royal prerogative of mercy.” ) 

‘Yes; that’s it. Since then you have put a 
stop to those terrible scenes at Newgate, when, 
almost every other Monday morning, some three 
or four poor creatures were brought out to die.” 

‘¢ T cannot bear to reflect on such scenes,” 

‘‘ Well, then, the emerald was meant to remind 
you, specially, to pardon one.” 

‘* Who is it ?” 

“ A highwayman.” 

“ And a friend of yours, Annie?” 

“‘ Just so—and a friend, too, of your Royal 
Highness’s ; inasmuch as, but for him, I should 
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not be with you now. When he is—ag he may 
be—condemned to death, I want you to pardon 
him without arguing the matter with anybody, 
upon his sending you the emerald, so that you 
may know him to be the man I mean.” 

© T will do it.” 

“ Thank you, George.” 

‘‘ What is his name? Who is he?” 

“ Sixteen-stringed Jack.” 

“ Why, he is quite a noted knight of the road. 
But I will keep my word with you, Annie, as I 
am a gentleman; and I think I can do so without 
having an emerald sent to me to remind me of it. 
There is no risk of my forgetting his singular 
name of Sixteen-stringed Jack. And now, Annie, 
let me speak to you of some one else.” 

“ Of whom, George?” 

* Allan Fearon, as he calls himself; but who I 
wish to take the name of iitz-George.” 

‘““That’s right, George.” 
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“T have wrongfully suspected him, and I would 
fain make him ample amends, Annie.” 

“Then send for him; and I would advise you, 
that you give him a commission in the Guards, 
which will just suit him. There is one person, 
though, whom I pity most sincerely, and that is 
his poor mother.” 

“She is mad! She is mad !” 

“She may be so, George; and being so, is only 
the more to be pitied.” 

“Well, well, I will speak to Allan about her. 
And now, Annie, let us go to lunch; and never 
again will I do you and myself the injustice of 
allowing an unworthy suspicion to enter my mind 
concerning you; and to show you what complete 
confidence I have in you, I place in your hands 
this letter from the Marehioness of Sunniigham.” 

‘Yes, indeed !” 

“Ah, Annie. 
Written shines forth in every line.” 


The animus with which it is” 
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‘*The what ?” 

“'The—the object.” 

“Then why did you not say so? You know 
what a poor, ignorant girl I am.” 

‘“‘No, Annie, you are not. 
which you perfectly amaze me by what you 
pad But read the letter, and judge for your- 
self,” 

Annie did read the letter; and then, as she 
and the Regent partook of lunch in that elegant 
boudoir he had fitted up for her, she said, ‘‘ George, 
I want you to let me do something.” 

“What is it?” 

“JT want to answer the Marchioness of Sun- 
ningham’s letter.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“That will do!—that will do! You may de- 
pend upon it, George, that such a letter, written 
by one woman, can only be properly answered by 
another.” 

“T think you are right, Annie,” said the Regent. 
“These stewed woodcocks are delicious !” 


CHAPTER CLIIL 


THE DARK WOMAN PASSES A NIGHT IN THE 
TOWER, AND MEETS WITH AN ADVENTURE. 


Tur ringing, insulting laugh of Colonel Hanger 
was still echoing in the brain of the Dark Woman, 
as she ascended the remainder of the steps that 
led to the Tower from the pool immediately 
within Traitors’ Gate. 

‘“‘Madam,” said the warden, “will it please 
you to pause for a moment now, as I have to 
send a receipt to the person who brought you 
hither.” 

“A receipt 2” 

“ Yes, madam,—a receipt for you.” 

““Oh, I understand! I will wait, sir.” 

It was not until the Dark Woman had so far 
ascended those stone steps as to be quite out of 
reach of the highest tide that had ever washed 
about them, that she was legally considered to be 
fairly in the Tower; and, consequently, the War- 
den, although he had the receipt for her all ready, 
did not tender it to Colonel Hanger until then. 

The fact is, Colonel Hanger would, no doubt, 
have gone away without the important formal 
document, much to the distress of Sir John Scott, 
had not the boat of the Tower now been again 
rowed towards him, while the Warden called out, 
“here is your receipt, sir.” 

“* Ah, that is well!” said Colonel Hanger, as he 
took the document. ‘‘ This will show that I 
have done my duty. Now, my men, take me to 
Whitehall Stairs as quickly as you can.” 

As the boat containing Colonel Hanger shot 
out again into the tide of the river, the Dark 
Woman passed through an archway, at the top of 
the stone steps, which led her into a long, gloomy 
passage of the Tower. 

The official personage who had received her in 
the ancient fortress preceded her a few paces, and 
she was ann by a warder of the Tower, who 
carried in one hand a huge bunch of keys, and in 
the other, one of those ancient weapons of offence 
and defence called a “ partizan.” ‘ 

The Under Warden of the Tower seemed dis 
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posed to perform his office gently; and it is pro- 
bable enough—being, as he was, a man of ordi- 
narily good disposition—that the bitterness with 
which Colonel Hanger had treated the unfortunate 
prisoner, predisposed him in her favour. 

‘“‘Madam,” hé said, ‘‘ there are no special direc- 
tions where to place you ; but if you do not object 
to an apartment of somewhat evil repute, you can 
occupy one that is high and dry, and well boarded, 
in the Tower.” 

‘¢Place me where you will,” said the Dark Wo- 
man; “and yet, believe me, I am not ungrateful 
for even this show of sympathy.” 

“Nay, madam, these warrants of the Privy 


| Council carry people to the dungeons below the 


moat; but if you do not object to an apartment 
in what is called the ‘Bloody Tower,’ you shall 
have it, together with such attention as I can be- 
stow upon you; for there is evidently some mystery 
and some oppression connected with your case, or 
that man who brought you here would not have 
done so with so much vicious personality.” 

“The Bloody Tower!” said the Dark Woman. 
‘“‘T do remember, it is that wherein tradition says 
the children of Edward the Fourth were murdered 
by their uncle, King Richard.” 

“T pelieve, madam, there is very little doubt 
of that. ‘The old room remains much as it was, I 
fancy, at the period; and fcr all I know to the 
contrary, you may sleep on the same couch on 
which reposed the murdered princes.” 

“T shall be content to do-.so, and thank you. 
I cannot say that I am well. I suffer yet from _ 
some strong potion that- has been administered to 
me; but as I am somewhat ofa physician where my 
own ailments are concerned, if you will permit me 
to send for such medicaments as I may re- 
quire, I shall thank you.” 

‘“‘That, madam, I dare not do.” 

“Ts it so?” 

‘‘T would with pleasure consent to your re- 
quest, but it lies far beyond my duty to permit 
any State prisoner in the Tower to hold the 
slightest communication abroad. A physician 
and a surgeon are, however, attached to the 
royal fortress, and you have a right to see them at 
any time.” 

“No,” said the Dark Woman, “I decline such 
services.” 

‘““ They must visit you, madam, at stated periods, 
in accordance with their duty ; for since the great 
plague of London, there has existed an order that 
one or other of the medical officers of the Tower 
shall see every one within its walls at stated 
periods, to be assured that they are not afflicted 
with any contagious disorder.” 

The Under Warden was inclined to be talkative, 
and but that the Dark Woman felt a heaviness. of 
heart, which the very atmosphere of that gloomy 
place seemed to induce, she might have encou- 
raged a garrulity by which she could lose nothing, 
but from which she might have acquired useful 
information. 

The long gloomy passage in which they were 
branched off in several directions, but the Under 
Warden took one to the right, and as several 
doors had to be passed within the space they tra- 
versed, he paused whenever he came to one, and 
allowed the warder with the keys to step forward 
and unlock it. 

The dull heavy rattle of the keys, and the dill 
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grating sound of the lock, as each of these doors 
were opened, produced a painful feeling in the 
mind.of the Dark Woman. It was a great relief 
to her when the fourth of such doors were opened 
and she emerged at once into the open air, about 
midway between the Barbican Gate and the 
Bloody Tower. 

The cool fresh air revived her much, and the 
fever in her brain seemed one-half to be wafted 
away by the night wind, as she looked up to the 
black and cloudy sky. 

A sentinel was pacing the space immediately 
contiguous to the door through which they had 
emerged, and he challenged the party at once; 
but the Warden gave the password for the night, 
and in a few minutes they stood beneath the old 
time-worn gateway of the Bloody Tower, 

There was a narrow door, reached by three slant 
steps, apparently cut in the thickness of the wall, 
and there the Under Warden paused, and spoke in 
a low tone to the men who followed him. 

It took the trial of four or five different keys 
before the right one was found to open this long 
disused door; for although now that tower, with 

- all its historical reminiscences, is inhabited, it was 
some years after the period of which we write be- 
fore some officers of the guard on duty chose if as 
their quarters. 

A narrow, winding staircase, steep and rugged, 
up which it would have been a matter of some 
difficulty for any two persons to walk abreast, 
presented itself the moment the door creaked on 
its rusted hinges. 

The Warden ascended first, and the Dark 
Woman followed him for about thirty steps, until 
another door presented itself, low, arched, and 
studded with heavy nails. 

This door presented, if possible, more difficulties 
in the way of opening it than the one below ; but 
when at length it was thrown back upon its hinges, 
there appeared another, immediately within, of 
heavy rosewood, the mouldings of which appeared 
once to have been gilt. ‘This door was secured by 
a latch of the very commonest construction, me- 
chanically speaking, but made of brass, on which 
the faded gilding still remained, and which was 
heavily covered with ornamentation and rough 
chasing. 

There seemed to be no means of fastening this 
inner door; and the Dark Woman’s conductor, by 
a touch of the latch, opened it at once. 

There then appeared a little ante-room, about 
eight feet square, which, in daytime, would be 
lighted by long, narrow slits in the walls of the 
Tower. 

Immediately opposite the door they entered was 
another, and that likewise was secured by a latch 
only. 

Probably both these doors, however, had fasten- 
ings on their inner sides, although the Dark 
Woman did not at that moment take sufficient 
notice of her prison to be sure of the fact. 

“‘ Here, madam,” said the Under Warden, as he 


opened the second door,—‘“ here, madam, is the | 


chamber you can have if you please; although, I 
doubt, I have been hasty in offering it to you, for 
it seems heavily encumbered with dust.” 

“JT care not,” said the Dark Woman; “and 
will willingly stay here in preference to one of 
your damper dungeons.” 

The man who followed the Dark Woman with 
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the ‘‘ partizan ” and the keys hada lighted lantern 
stuck into the belt which was round his waist ; and 
now, perhaps, actuated as much by curiosity on 
his own part as by his desire to show the prisoner 
the extent and the accommodations of the prison- 
chamber to which she had been conducted, he held 
up the lantern, so that a feeble but still sufficient 
ray of light shone into all the corners of the 
Tower apartment, 

It was 2 dull, heavy, depressing room. 

There was nothing on the floor—although, at 
first, from the tread, the Dark Woman thought 
that a carpet had been there, and mouldered away. 

But that was dust. 

At the one narrow casement, the framework of 
which was almost as wide as the glass, there hung 
some tapestry; and about the height of six feet 
from the floor the walls had evidently been covered 
by similar hangings, for in some places they had 
remained, while in others they had fallen from 
their hooks, and lay ina confused heap upon the 
dirty boards. 

There was asmall, stunted bedstead, of perfectly 
black oak, richly carved, but mean in its propor- 
tions; and against one of the walls was a little 
escritoire, which seemed like the first idea of a 
modern chest of drawers, with that sloping top 
which, by some delusion, was supposed to combine 
the conveniences of the writing-desk with the 
wardrobe, , 

A broken, high-backed chair, which was par- 
tially propped against one of the walls, completed 
the entire furnishing of the apartment; and it is 
probable enough, that with very little addition 
indeed, that was the amount of accommodation 
which the children of Edward the Fourth pos- 
sessed in the Tower of London. 

A glance sufficed to take in these particulars on 
the part of the Dark Woman; but as the official 
personage who had brought her there gazed about 
him, he evidently regretted that he had conducted 
his prisoner to so scantily appointed an apart- 
ment. 

“Tt is years, madam, since I saw this place, 
and I really had forgotten what was in it. |The 
impression upon my mind was certainly more 
favourable than I see it ought to have been.” 

“Tt will do,” said the Dark Woman. ‘I prefer 
it much to one of your lower dungeons. Let me 
have some bed-clothing and a pillow, and I shail 
be content.” ve 

“That you shall have, madam, and welcome; 
and since you say you prefer this room, you shall 
have it, unless my superior officers in the Tower 
give contrary orders. It is proper, however, that 
I should now tell you that a sentinel will be at 
once placed at the foot of the staircase, and that 
any attempt to escape from this place will be per- 
fectly futile.” 

The Dark Woman made no reply to this ob- 
servation, which she considered was made within 
the strict line of his duty by her conductor to that 
historical apartment of the Bloody Tower. 

The sensation which cama over her when she 
was left alone in that apartment was very strange ; 
and although the lantern was left with her, she 
felt as if at that moment she would almost have 
preferred the darkness to the faint light which 
gave the room, and everything in it, a ghost-like 
aspect. 

It was a period of the night when the Tower 
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was profoundly silent, and the Dark Woman felt 
as though she were cut off from all communion 
with the world, at once and for ever. 

It was a relief to her when, in about a quarter 
of an hour, she heard faintly the light rapping of 
a drum, and then listening intently, she heard— 
or fancied she heard—the regular tread of soldiers’ 
feet. . 

There was the rattle of accoutrements and fire- 
loeks, and then one sharp, clanging sound, which 
the Dark Woman translated to herself. 

“The sentinel is posted,” she said,—‘' he has 
taken up his position at the foot of the stairs—he 
has brought the butt of his fire-lock carelessly 
down upon the old stones, and stands at ease. [ 
am indeed a prisoner !” 

The Under Warden was as good as his word; 
and although he did not appear again himself, he 
sent an old woman, who had some duties in the 
Tower connected with the chapel, with the re- 
quisite bed-clothing to make something like an 
apology of a couch for the prisoner. 

The Dark Woman said nothing to this new 
visitant; and from the frightened manner of the 
old woman, it was evident that her whole anxiety 
was to get out of the Bloody Tower as soon again 
as possible. 

What she dreaded it would be difficult to con- 
jecture. Perhaps the spectres of the murdered 
Princes, or of their two murderers, or of their 
crafty and cruel uncle Richard, or the grief- 
striken Edward the Fourth, or all together, were 
expected by the old woman to be hovering about 
the spot. 

The Dark Woman was alone again. 

No provisions had been brought her; but it was 
probably considered that her arrest bad taken 
place at such an hour of the night that none were 
required: and, in fact, what she wanted now was 
sleep—a long, quiet sleep, which would free her 
mind and body both from the effects of the opiate 
which had: been one of the chief causes of her 
arrest so easily. 

She took but one more glance around the apart- 
ment, and then deferring all further thought con- 
cerning her own situation, or investigation of the 
place in which she was imprisoued, until the mor- 
row, she cast herself upon the bed. 

“TI will sleep—I will sleep!” shesaid. “ The 
light of a new day will send some of its straggling 
beams even through the gloomy casement of this 
chamber, and then I shall have power to think.” 

But if the Dark Woman, in that Bloody Tower, 
so full of terrible reminiscences, felt sad and 
lonely, not more so was she than the young girl 
who, by so strange a combination of circumstances, 
found herself for a time the mndisputed mistress of 
Astorath’s house, in Soho. 

The girl-page of the Dark Woman would not 
have lain down to rest in that dreary mansion 
with half the composure that the Dark Woman 
exhibited when she sought repose on the bed of 
the murdered Princes in the Tower. 

But that young heart washappily disposed of; 
and, perhaps, in her new situation in the household 
of the Princess of Wales, she may yet have an 
opportunity of hearing something concerning the 
fortunes of her late mistress, the Dark Woman. 

And now there is an inanimate object to which 
it is necessary we should turn our attention for a 
OW moments, 
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That inanimate object is the pocket-book, be- 
longing to Colonel Hanger, which the Dark 
Woman had so adroitly cast into the Thames, 
after writing in it the memorandum which might, 
possibly, be of service to her. 

The pocket-book might or might not float. 
Had there been coin in it, it would, in all pro- 
bability, have sunk to the bottom of the river. 
But such was not the case; and the only portion 
of metal which entered into combination with it 
was the small thread of lead in the pencil, which 
Colonel Hanger had so kindly accommodated the 
Dark Woman with, 

The pocket-book was light enough, therefore, to 
float upon the turgid waters of the river; and as 
the tide was so rapidly ebbing, although it was 
tossed to and fro upon the mimic waves of the 
large volume of waters, it still made rapid pro- 
gress past the City, until, in a turn of the river, 
it was cast, in the strangest fashion, upon the 
lowest of a wooden flight of steps that formed one 
of the most ancient quays of the Thames, and 
communicated with a long, narrow, pestiferous- 
looking thoroughfare, that wound up into some 
gloomy region eastward of the City. 

There Colonel Hanger’s pocket-book lay, until 
the river was at its lowest ebb, at which period it 
was some ten or twelve feet above the surface of 
the water, lying high and dry upon the rugged 
wooden steps. 

Some boys, whose faces, hands, and clothing 
bore perpetually the tinge of colour that character- 
ized the river mud, came down the steps, on an 
expedition for such waifs and strays as the falling 
tide might have left behind it. 

The pocket-book was seen by two or three of 
them at once, and welcomed by yells and screams 
of delight. 

A pitched battle instantly ensued for its posses- 
sion, which ended in one holding it up aloft, and 
attempting to make his escape up the aforesaid 
pestiferous thoroughfare with it; but he was 
turned by his companions, and in order to main- 
tain his prize was compelled to descend the steps 
again, 

The tide had begun to turn. There were some 
six or eight feet of water beneath the lowest step 
of the quay, and into this the whole party tumbled 
at once. 

None of those ingenious youths were born to be 
drowned, so they scrambled out of the river; but 
the pocket-book, that had been the bone of conten- 
tion, was left behind them, and the rapidly rising 
tide began to convey it back again to London in 
much tho same fashion that it had brought it past 
the Tower to that outlying region. 

The book still floated; and the next eyes that 
lit upon it were those of a waterman, who was 
skulling his wherry carelessly through one of the 
arches of old London Bridge. 

‘‘ Look, master,” said the waterman’s apprentice, 
who was with him: “ there’s a book in the river. 
Shall I get it in with the hook ?” 

\“ In with it, boy. Who knows but there may 
be some good luck in it? It’s hard times, these, 
for watermen, since the barges take down people 
for a groat apiece, and twenty at a time, to Green- 
wich.” 

The pocket-book was easily enough recovered, 
but its long immersion in the river, and the manner 
in which it had been washed to and fro by two 
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tides, had, as may be sppposed, produced an 
amount of saturation that made it difficult to 
handle. 

“Tl take it home to the old woman, Bob,” 
said the waterman; “it can go in the oven for 
half a day ; and then mayhap we shall find whose 
it is, and get a shilling—or may be five shillings— 
and who shall say it mayn’t be half-a-guinea, for 
giving it back again. Let’s pull in, for there’s 


nothing stirring on the river, and there’s a sort of 


fog coming up the stream, or I’m much mistaken.” 

‘Ay, ay, master,” said the boy; ‘“‘there’s a 
fog: you could see the White Tower a little ago, 
and now it’s gone right away into the mist.” 

‘“‘ Pull away, Bob.” 

“ Ay, ay, master !” 


CHAPTER CLIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN MAKES SOME IMPORTANT DIS-= 
COVERIES IN THB CLD TURRET OF THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


LinpA p¥ CHEVENAUX, alias the Dark Woman, 
slept long and serenely in the Bloody Tower. 

If any one, knowing nothing of the previous 
career of that vexed spirit, could have looked in 
upon the apparently calm and unruffled sleeper, 
they would hardly have supposed it possible that, 
in her, they saw the woman whose whole life had 
been a series of incidents transcending the wildest 
romance. 

But exhausted nature will have its dues. The 
physical system of the Dark Woman wanted re- 
pose; so the sleep she fell into in the Tower of 
London almost resembled death, it was so pro- 
found. 

And as she Jay in that gloomy prison—with 
the brain, and all the warring passions and ex- 
citements at rest—much of the early beauty of 
Linda de Chevenaux returned to her; that is to 
say, she looked more like Linda de Chevenaux, 
and less like a Dark Woman. 

She was then, in fact, no more than thirty- 
eight years of age. It was twenty, or rather more 
than twenty years before, that her girlish beauty 
had caught the fancy of the Prince of Wales, 

She was then living in peace and in happiness 
at Dover Court—that home of her childhood 
which she had never dared to visit since she had 
known what she was. 

In her waking moments she looked now much 
older than she was in reality. 

Then it was that the agonies and sufferings she 
had passed through showed themselves upon her 
face. 

Then it was that the wild revenges she nou- 
rished shone from her eyes. 

But in this deep and dreamless sleep that came 
over her in the old Tower, all that suffering—all 
that agony was forgotten; and with the forget- 
fulness, the desire for vengeance was likewise ex- 
tinguished. | 

And so the Dark Woman—so to speak—va- 
nished, and Linda de Chevenaux only remained. 

Oh, happy sleep! 

How much—how very much happier would 
that poor belated spirit have been if it had never 
woke again? 
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But that was not to be. 

In the great world’s drama, Linda de Chevenaux 
had her part to play, and she had not yet reached 
its close. 

Through the dust-begrimed and dim lattice 
of the Tower there struggled a faint ray of 
morning light; and after winding round the 
chamber which had echoed to the screams of the 
dying princes, it lit upon the brow of the Dark 
Woman. 

A change at once came over the face. 

The calm serenity left it. The new day was 
coming, and with it all the anxieties, all the pas- 
sions, and all the warring interests that attached 
to the waking existence of that sufferer and that 
avenger. 

A few moments more, 
was half-awake, 

Some dream of the half-intelligent brain had 
suddenly come over the semi-sentient being, and 
she called out aloud, ‘* Kill! kill! If it must be 
so, let me be numbered both as the avenger and 
the sufferer!” 

The sound of her own voice thoroughly aroused 
her, and she sprang from the couch. 

‘What isthis? what is this? Where am I? . 
—oh, where am I?” 

Then, at a second glance about her, she re- 
membered all, and with a deep sigh she sat down 
on the side of the bed, and clasped her head with 
buth her hands. 

A bewildering, agonizing pain was darting like 
forked lightning through her temples. 

If that pain had lasted, no human intellect 
could possibly have borne up against it, but it 
did not last. 

With successive throbs, each one fainter than 
the other, it passed away. 

Then the Dark Woman looked about her with 
some appeaannce of calmness. 

All that happened to her on the preceding night 
came clearly to her memory. 

‘‘T know all, now,” she said. “I am a prisoner 
again;—I am his prisoner;—the captive of the 
Regent! He has thought the Tower of London a 
safer place for me than one of those hideous asy- 
lums where intellect and sense are submerged in 
an atmosphere of insanity.” 

She shuddered as she spoke. 

‘“‘T thank him! yes, I thank him for even so 
much consideration. It is war between us. I am 
his foe, and he is mine. He has captured me, and 
he has not done his worst; for he might have 
placed me in a far more horrible prison than even 
the deepest, dreariest dungeon of the old Tower of 
London.” 

While the Dark Woman uttered these words, 
she heard a slight sound which attracted her at- 
tention in the direction of the door of the chamber 
in which she was. 

The latch was lifted, and the old woman who 
had appeared for a brief period the night before, 
made her appearance now again with a basket on 
her arm. 

“Tf you please, marm, I brings your breakfast.” 

The look of the old dame, and the character of 
her language, were so little in accordance with the 
romantic associations of that historical old Tower, 
that they jarred upon the senses of the Dark 
Woman. ; 

There was something terribly incongruous in 


and the Dark Woman 
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the aspect of an old charwoman of the nineteenth { tite, for then the Dark Woman breakfasted quite 


century with that apartment, that had scarcely 
been profaned by afootstep since the dead bodies 
of the two fair young princes had been carried 
from it. 

‘What do you want?” said the Dark Woman, 
sharply. 

“ Oh, if you please, ma’am, I don’t want nothing ; 
but if so be as your ladyship chooses to give any- 
thing to Deborah, it’s purely welcome, my lady.” 

The curtsey the old woman accompanied these 
words with was fearfully modern. 

The Dark Woman felt how much old Deborah 
was out of place in that romantic old Tower. 

“‘ And if you pleases, ma’am, !’ve brought your 
breakfast !” 

“Set it down.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I'll sot itdown. Hem!” 

“That will do.” 

‘Yes, ma’am. Hem!” 

““ What do you wait for ?” 

“Oh, nothin’, ma’am, nothin’; only, if you die, 
be so good as to go for,to think to give a poor 
lone woman a frifle, whose two sons have gone 
and been sogers: it’s thankful I’d be, and the 
Lord . 

“Hush! I don’t want to hear you speak in that 
way. Ihave nothing to give you.” 

“‘ Nothin’ ?” 

‘ T have said so.” 

““ Well, I will say that some folks as give 
theirselves airs, and pretend to be gentlefolks, is 
worser: n 

“Are you coming down, old ’un?” cried a 
man’s voice at this moment. “I can’t wait here 
all day with the keys for you.” 

“I’m a-coming, Mr. Knuckles—I’m a-coming! 
Then you haven’t got nothin’, ma’am, for poor 
old Deborah, with two sons sogers ?” 

“* Nothing at all.” 

“ Wus luck! I’m a-coming, Mr. Knuckles— 
I’m a-coming !” 

It was quite a relief to the Dark Woman when 
the matter-of-fact. old Deborah left her again to 
the solitude of the Bloody Tower. 

At first, she had a disposition to disregard the 
breakfast, whatever it was, that had been brought 
to her, and she paced the narrow confines of the 
Tower in deep thought. 

Gradually, that thought took a practical cha- 
racter; and as she paused and strove to look 
forth through the old. grimy panes of the case- 
ment, she asked herself if the possibility of escape 
from the Tower might not fairly be entertained. 

Escape! escape! 

There is magic in the word to a prisoner. 

But if she were from that moment to think of 
such a thing—if she were to turn all the won- 
derful energies of her heart and brain in such a 
direction, it would be necessary to keep up her 
strength. : 

She must take food. 

So soon as this idea then found a home in her 
reflections, the Dark Women examined the con- 
tents of the basket, which had been placed upon 
the floor by the old woman. 

A loaf of pure, white bread—one-half of what 
looked like a rabbit-pie, and a tin case, containing 
about a pint of milk-and-water, made up a very 
tolerable repast for a prisoner. 

The sight of the viands begat a kind of appe- 


as well as she usually did. 

Her next idea was to make a thorough survey 
and examination of the tower, so far as she was 
permitted to move about in it. 

The room in which she had slept appeared to 
have no other outlet from it but the door at 
which she had entered. 

That door had no fastening on the outer side, 
as we have before remarked; but on the inner 
side, there was one strong bolt about the centre of 
the door. 

By the means of that bolt, the Dark Woman 
might certainly, for a time, shut out the autho- 
rities of the Tower; but an instant’s reflection 
was sufficient to let her see how childish and 
futile such a course would be, so far as regarded 
it being of the slightest benefit to her. ; 

The little ante-room at the top of the winding 
stairs had no furniture in it; and the door at the 
other end of it opened easily. 

That heavy door, however, beyond, which was 
not above a foot from it, was secure. 

The moment the Dark Woman put her hands 
upon it, she felt that she had reached the limits 
of the prison. 

“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” that 
door seemed in its black strength to say to her. 

Beyond it was the winding staircase; and at 
the foot of that was the strong door that opened 
upon the three stone steps leading from the arch 
of the tower where the sentinel was on her 
account specially posted. 

The Dark Woman could not. say that she was 
not well enough acquainted with the localities of 
her prison in that direction. 

Having then so far satisfied herself, she returned 
to the large chamber, intending to thoroughly im- 
vestigate it, but she was deterred for the present 
from that object, by hearing the clank of arms he- 
low, and she paused to histen to all the sounds 
which indicated a change of the guard. 

_ Those sounds, however, did not cease where 
they seemed to begin: they approached the apart- 
ment in which she was a prisoner. 

Then the Dark Woman felt certain that she 
was about to have a visitor. 

She drew back as far as possible from the dim 
ray of light that came in through the grimy panes 
of the apartment, and waited. 

She heard the strong door with the large iron 
nails unlocked, she heard the latches of the other 


two doors lifted one by one, and then a tall, |' 


gentlemanly-looking man presented himself. 

The man was immediately followed by one of 
the Yeomen of the Guard with his halbert on his 
shoulder. 

The Under Warden who had conducted the 
Dark Woman to the Bloody Tower appeared in 
another moment, with a bunch of keys in his 
hand. 

‘‘Tgs this the prisoner, Mr. Under Warden?” 
said the tall man, as he glanced at the Dark 
Woman. ; 

“Yes, Lieutenant.” 

“Oh, very well. But this is far from being 
a proper place of confinement.” 

“T thought, sir, thas I would place her here 
until you gave other orders.” 

“You know, Mr. Under Warden, that tha 
penal portion of the Tower is not here,” 
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The Dark Woman thought it time to speak. 
She had passed a night in the Bloody Tower, and 
she had a strange kind of feeling for that room, 
and dreaded it being exchanged fur some other 
which might be gloomier still, without its interest. 

‘Tf, sir,” she said, ** the object of my being here 
is the security of my person until the Regent shall 
think proper to say what is the charge against 
me, I fancy this Tower is strong enough to hold a 
woman.” 

“JT don’t know that—I don’t know that, 
madam; but I will see about it. I am the 
Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower.” 

The Dark Woman slightly inclined her head. 

‘And my duty is to visit any prisoners brought 
by proper warrant to the fortress.” 

The Dark Woman again inclined her head. 

‘‘ Fave you anything to say to me, madam ?” 

“No, sir. Not having the honour of your ac- 
quaintance, except as gaoler, 1 have nothing to 
say; because the only thing I could have to say 
would sound silly and puerile.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Let me go.” 

“Pho! pho! 

* That is all.” 

“Very good. Now, Mr. Under Warden, we 
will go.” 

There was an empty-headed pomposity about 
the Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower which by no 
means prepossessed the Dark Woman in his 
favour, and she was glad to be left to the solitude 
of the chamber of the murdered princes again. 

The Deputy Lieutenant bad been officially ac- 
companied by a guard; and the Dark Woman 
heard the tramp of their feet, and the clank of 
their weapons, as he left the Bloody Tower. She 
dreaded being removed from her present quarters ; 
but as hour after hour passed away and no one 
came near her, she began to dismiss the fear, and 
turned her thoughts in the direction of her affairs 
in connexion with the outer world. 

She wondered what had happened at the house 
in Frith Street, Soho. She speculated in herown 
mind as to what would become of the pocket-book 
of Colonel Hanger, which, with such a message 
written on one of its covers, she had committed to 
the ‘Thames. 

Would that message ever reach the eyes of him 
for whom it wasintended? Would her son, Allan 
Fearon, ever look upon those words, and so learn 
that his mother, who had suffered so much for him, 
yet lived, and was in the Tower of London ? 

These and many similar reflections passed 
through the mind of the Dark Woman, until she 
received another visit from the old charwoman 
Deborah. 

‘Oh, if you please, ma’am, this is your dinner!” 

Another basket was on the arm of the old 
woman, which she exchanged for the empty one. 

‘That will do,” said the Dark Woman. 

“Hem! hem! Im a poor lone widow with 
two sons, sogers.” 

“TY know—I know.. You said all that before.” 

“Dear heart, did I? Well-a-day !—well-a- 
day! Perhaps, good lady, you wouldn’t mind a 
trifle for a poor lone woman with two sons, 
gogers |” m 

““T have no money.” 

“No money ?” 

“Not one farthing.” 


Is that all?” 
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The old charwoman was at the door in a mo-~ 
ment, and her whining tone changed to one of de- 
fiance. 

‘In course I might have ewpectorated as much. 
No better than you should be, ma’am, and perhaps 
not half so good. No money, indeed! I wonder 
where you expectorates to go. to?” 

‘ Silence, woman.” 

‘‘T won't silence, woman; and if you comes to 


‘that, [am no more a woman than you are. There, 


now!” 

The Dark Woman was annoyed and disgusted, 
but she was a prisoner, and had no means of rid- 
ding herself of the intrusion of Mrs. Deborah, until 
a thought struck her that there must be some one 
at the iron-studded door who was waiting for her, 
since it was not at all likely that she would be 
entrusted with the keys. 

The Dark Woman pursuing this line of thought, 
remembered that the name of this person, as it 
had been pronounced by old Deborah, was 
** Knuckles.” 

It came upon the old woman with all the shock 
of a surprise, when the prisoner—whose greatest 
possible fault in her eyes consisted in having no 
money—suddenly stepped past her, and called out 
aloud, ‘*Mr. Knuckles! Mr. Knuckles !” 

‘Gracious heavens!” cried old Deborah, *‘ she 
knows Mr. Knuckles!” 

‘‘ What is it?” said a Yeoman of the Guard, 
putting his head in at the door of the ante-room, 
adorned with the grotesque Elizabethan hat, which, 
as regards the Yeomen of the Guard, appears to 
be one of the institutions of the country. 

“Whatis it? Who called me?” 

‘She knows Mr. Knuckles!” gasped the old 
woman. ‘ How does she know Mr. Knuckles ?” 

“T called you,” said the Dark Woman, ‘‘to re- 
move this person. Ifit be her duty to visit me 
with such provisions as are allowed me in this 
place, it cannot be a part of the afflictions of my 
imprisonment, because I have not the power, and 
probably not the will if I had, to bestow money 
upon her.” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not,” said the warder. 
“Clear out, old Mother Sly; and if I don’t tell 
the Under Warden of you, [’m not a Christian.” 

“Qh, my dear Mr. Knuckles! Bless you, 
don’t! Vl be even with you, marm! Dear 
heart, Mr. Knuckles, I didn’t mean nothin’! [ 
owes you one, marm, and old Deborah ’ll take care 
to pay you! I’m acomin’, Mr. Knuckles—I’m a 
comin’! Bless us, and save us! what things 
people will say about poor lone widows, who have 
two sons, sogers!” 

‘Clear out, I say, clear out!” cried the warder. 
“Don’t mind her, my lady; she’s the most can- 
tankerous old dragon in all the Tower; only, you 
see, marm, the Under Warden thought youd 
rather have a female come with your meals than 
one of us Yeomen of the Guard. 
you, now, old Mother Sly !” 

“Dear me, yes; I’m a goin’! I'll be one too 
many for her yet! No money, indeed! Marry 
come up! Fine folks brought to the Tower in the 
middle of the night, and no money! But we'll 
see to all that—we'll see to all that! Dm a 
comin’, Mr. Knuckles!” 

It was quite a pelief to the Dark Woman when 
she found herself once more in the solitude of that 
ancient tower. 


Clear out with — 
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She blamed herself for a moment, however, 
that she had not inquired of the tolerably civil 
Yeoman of the Guard if her prison would be 
visited again before the following morning ; for 
she wished to institute so rigid an examination of 
the chamber in which she had slept, and the ad- 
joining ante-room, that any sudden interruption 
might be extremely inconvenient as regarded any 
projects of escape that might arise in her mind. 

Still she considered that if she were visited 
again it would not be until nightfall; and so she 
resolved to take advantage of the faint gleams of 
daylight that came through the ancient casement, 
to satisfy herself if there were any discoveries or 
not to be made of concealed doors, or secret 
passages, in connexion with that ill-omened and 
gloomy tower, 


CHAPTER CLV. 


THE POCKET-BOOK OF COLONEL HANGER AT 
LENGTH REACHES ITS DESTINATION AT ALLAN 
FEARON’S HOUSE. 


We left that rather important and mysterious 
book, that belonged to Colonel Hanger, in the 
hands of very honest people. 

The boatman and his apprentice who had found 
it floating on the surface of the river, were both 
quite willing that its rightful owner should have 
it. The only difficulty lay in discovering who 
that rightful owner was. 

Education had not descended quite down to the 
lower stratum of society, as it has in our day; and 
neither the honest waterman, nor the honest boy 
who was in due time to succeed him in command 
of the wherry, could read. 

The wife, however,—as the waterman usually 
called her at home—had that accomplishment, and 
therefore was it that he considered the pocket- 
book would be of some good account, after it had 
been taken home and submitted to a drying pro- 
cess in the oven. 

All this was done, as projected; and the good 
woman, whose literary powers were not great, put 
on her spectacles, and proceeded to carefully un- 
fold the damp covers of the pocket-book: her 
husband and the apprentice atood by in mute ad- 
iniration and expectation. 

The twenty-pound note, the loss of which had 
so aggravated Colonel Hanger, was the first object 
that presented itself. 

All three of them uttered exclamations of sur- 
prise at the sight of such a treasure; but a very 
few moments’ reflection taught them to consider 
the prize not near so great as they had at first 
thought it. 

The anxiety and embarrassment of those who 
find themselves in the possession of money to 
which they are not fairly entitled began to work 
its evil way into that peaceful and humble home, 

“Twenty pounds!” exclaimed the waterman’s 
wife: ‘‘we are rich people all at once; and Mrs. 
Snoggs, the ship-broker’s wife, will no longer be 
able to turn up her nose at me on a Sunday.” 

‘““And I can have the wherry fresh painted,” 
cried the waterman, ‘‘and corked, plugged, and 
coppered, and a new set of sculls.” 

“And I can have a new suit of clothes,” cried 
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the apprentice, “and needn’t carry my boots in 
my hand for fear of wearing them out.” 

“Twenty pounds! twenty pounds!-—what a 
sum! Twenty! twen——But I say, wife, it isn’t 
ours, after all!” 

“Not ours?” replied the good woman. 

*‘Not ourn ?” sighed the apprentice. 

The waterman shook his head. 

“T am afraid it isn’t ours. You see, wife, 
there’s nothing lost after it’s found. The pockst- 
book was anybody’s and everybody’s as long as it 
was lost; but now that we've found it, you see it 
belongs to him who lost it.” 

‘‘That’s true,” said the waterman’s wife, with 
a sigh. 

“Tt sounds all right,” said the apprentice. 

“And it is all right, because you see, wife, 
people don’t fling away pocket-books with twenty 
pounds in them, and if so be we can find out who 
it belongs to, why, you see, we're bound, in a way 
of speaking, to take it back.” 

“But how are we to know who it belongs to ?” 
said the wife, closing the pocket-book hurriedly, 
as though she dreaded that, by turning another 
leaf, the name and address of the owner might 
stare her in the face. 

‘“‘ That’s true, wife; but then if we do keep the 
twenty-pound note-——” 

‘“* Hush! hush, husband! Don’t speak so loud! 
aan door! Pall the blind over the window, 

0 

‘‘ What's the matter ?” 

“We mustn’t let’ anybody hear—we mustn’t 
let anybody know.” 

“‘ You frighten me, wife!” 

“ And I’m getting all over hot,” said Bob. 

The waterman wiped his brow, upon which, for 
the first time in his life, there hung heavy drops, 
which were not the result of honest toil. 

The good wife looked blanched and pale. 

“Tm getting cold now,” said Bob. ‘All down 
my back seems to be taking it by turns. Master 
—master, don’t keep the note! What's twenty 
pounds ‘if it makes us all ill, and frightens us so 
that we daren’t speak out as we used to do when 
we didn’t care a bit what we said ?” 

“ You're right, Bob!” cried the waterman. 
“Open the door, wife, and draw the curtain on 
one side again; we can’t live in this kind of way. 
It was bad times without the money; but we 
never felt all as we now feel, and look at each 
other as we now look. Let’s speak out. Ha! 
Hem! We've found a pocket-book, and there’s 
twenty pounds in it; but it ain’t ows, and we 
don’t want to keep it. Ha! Hem! And we ain't 
afraid a bit, and we don’t care who knows it. 
Hem! Ha! And we're as poor as ever; and 
we've only got eighteen-pence in the worid.” 

“One and threepence halfpenny,” said the wife 
faintly, as she made a jingling in her pocket. 

‘‘ Never mind—ha! hem !—we don’t want any- 
body alse’s money.” 

“I’m ever so much better now, master,” said 
Bob. 

“To be sure you are, Bob; and so are you, 
wife?” 

“IT am—I am! I seem to breathe all the freer. 
And do you know, husband, I can’t help thinking 
that somebody—it’s just as well not to mention— 
must have put this money in our way as a 
temptation and a snare.” 
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“A kind o’ drag-net, missus,’ said Bob. 

“You don’t say so?” cried the waterman. 
“ But now you mention it, if I didn’t think, when 
the door was shut, there was astrange smell of 
smoke and brimstone in the room. 

“Tt was the Old’un, you may depend, master,” 
said Bob,“ or the chimney.” 

‘‘ It always does smoke when the door’s shut,” 
ejaculated the good woman. 

‘‘ Never mind, wife!—never mind! Take 
another look at the book, and see if you can find 
who owns it.” 

Colonel Hanger’s pocket-book had been tolerably 
well dried in the oven of the waterman’s humble 
home; but the leaves still stuck together, and it 
was with considerable difficulty that they were 
separated one by one. But still nothing could 
be made of the various memoranda which ap- 
peared upon the different pages. 

The waterman’s wife was but an indifferent 
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| scholar, and as those memoranda chiefly consisted 


of items and speculations concerning horse-racing, 
games at cards and dice, together with various 
speculative diagrams concerning some games at 
tennis, to be played in the Haymarket,—the 
little party at the waterman’s abode, which had 
had such a struggle with temptation, was for a 
considerable time none the wiser for the careful 
investigation of the pocket-book of Colonel Han- 
ger. 

“ Dear me!” said the good wife; “‘what can 
this mean? Seven to one against the Maid of 
Athens—Juliana lame in the hind leg—and Poly- 
phemus over weight ?” 

‘Go on, wife; you'll come to something else 
next.” ns 

“Dear me! what’s this? Here’s something 
been written with a vengeance.” 

“A what?” 

“A lead pencil with a vengeance, I mean; for 
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it’s nearly gone through the leaf on to the next 
one. Gracious Providence! here’s a secret. It'll 
go hard if we're not all hung, drawn, and trans- 
ported !” 

“Take it away, Bob !—take it away!” cried the 
waterman, ‘Scull out into the middle.of the 
river, boy, and fling it in again—twenty pound 
and all. I won’t be frightened and be made 
miserable about it any longer. Take it away, Bob 
—itake it away !” 

‘But, master,” said Bob, “we shall all be took 
up then for throwing it away.” 

“Yes,” said the wife, ‘‘and nobody would be- 
lieve that we threw the twenty-pound note away 
with it.” 

The waterman groaned and wiped his brow 
again, as he muttered in an under-tone, ‘ Well, if 
ever I see twenty pocket-books in the river again, 
sailing along like a fleet, I won’t meddle with one 
of them; for who’s to say they mightn't each of 
them be full of bank notes: and if one twenty- 
pounder has made us ali so miserable and fright- 
ened, what would hundreds do?” 

‘‘ Smash us and swamp us!” said Bob, senten- 
tiously. ‘ Down we'd go, master.” 

“Yes, Bob, down we'd go.” 

‘Fifteen fathom, master.” 

“ Ay, Bob, fifteen fathom, mayhap.” 

“Hold your tongues, both of you,” cried the 
wife; ‘‘for deep as you think yourselves, you 
don’t know what you're talking about. I begin 
to see itall now. The pocket-book’s been thrown 
away on purpose that some honest, good Sama- 
ritans may find it.” 

‘Sam who, wife ?” 

‘Samaritan, husband—I’m ashamed of you. 
There’s been some poor soul taken to the Tower, 
and she wants somebody to be let know of it. 
Get out the wherry at once, and let’s be off to 
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Buckingham Street; and who knows but after all | 


it may be a good day’s work ?” 

“Bravo!” cried Bob. ‘‘Missus, you knows a 
thing or two.” , 

‘Well, I will say, wife,” added the waterman, 
‘that you’re a wonderful woman, and know how 
to put this and that together in such a way, that 
I sometimes think that you quite bemeaned your- 
self by marrying me.” . 

The waterman’s wife was a very good woman 
in the main, but she was not above some of the 
little weaknesses of human nature, and devoutly 
believed that she had—to use her husband’s ex- 
pression—bemeaned herself-by an union with him; 
and upon these occasions, when, in the humility of 
his heart, the waterman gave utterance to such an 
opinion, his wife was in the habit of putting on 
a resigned, martyr-like kind of look for the rest 
of the day. 

But, be all this as it may, another half-hour 
saw the whole party embarked on the Thames, 
with the mysterious pocket-book, and Bob apd his 
master were pulling lustily towards Buckingham 
Street. 

It was still early in the day when the boat’s 
keel grated against the little ascent of. stairs, up 
which once the powerful Dukes of Buckingham 
had trod in all their gallantry and splendour, 
little dreaming that their name and title would 
become a byword and reproach, and finally de- 
gcend to the possession of an utilitarian trader. 

But early as it was, Allan Fearon was abroad. 
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Deeply had he cogitated with himself and with 
his beloved Marian in regard to his condition. 

The few words he had spoken to Sixteen- 
stringed Jack probably afforded a fair enough in- 
dication of his state of mind as regarded the Re- 
gent. 

Many of the early feelings with which Allan 
Fearon had encountered the first knowledge of the 
mystery of his birth had faded away, and he was 
enabled to look more calmly and rationally upon 
the inevitable past. / 

In his heart he must condemn the Regent; and 
with a deeper and wider feeling still, he must pity 
his mother, the unfortunate and wildly-struggling 
Linda de Chevenaux. 

One of these feelings was materially softened, 
merely by the fact of his becoming accustomed to 
it; and while the other—that is tosay, his sym- 
pathy for his mother—remained in full force, he felt 
that it was not for him to sit in judgment upon 
his father, the Regent, but to accept, without pride 
or irritation, the condition in which it had been 
the will of heaven to place him. 

Moreover, if there were any means more likely 
than another to put him in a condition to throw 
a protecting shield over that mother, whatever 
were her crimes or errors, it would certainly be 
by his continuing to be on good terms with his 
father, the Prince of Wales. 

There could be no doubt, now, but that what- 
ever feelings of irritation possessed the Regent at 
his, Allan’s, supposed treachery, must have com- 
pletely subsided. 

The exculpation of Annie was his exculpation. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, Allan had 
no hesitation whatever in seeking another inter- 
view with the Regent. 

He was glad to reflect, that under circumstances 
of disunion and almost quarrel, the Regent had 
permitted him to retain that ruby ring which was 
to be a passport to the royal presence. 

Hence, then, was it that after some hours of 
the night even had been devoted to reflection and 
to earnest consultation with Marian upon this 
interesting subject, Allan had resolved to go to 
Carlton House, with the double object of entirely 
reconciling himself to his father, and of ascer- 
taining, if possible, if anything was known there 
concerning the fate of the Dark Woman. 

It was during this absence that the honest 
waterman and his wife reached that small house 
at the end of Buckingham Street, which had been 
now for some time in the occupation of the 
Fearons. 

Marian received the visit with surprise and 
alarm, for she always dreaded that any hour - 
might produce intelligence regarding the Dark 
Woman, which would plunge Allan into grief and 
perplexity. 

Nothing was more likely than that Linda de 
Chevenaux would come to some violent and ter- 
rible end; and then Allan—with that natural 
feeling which alavays accompanies true generosity 
and nobleness of hearf—she knew well would 
begin to accuse himself in a thousand different 
ways of neglects and omissions, none of which 
would have any real existence, except in his 
imagination. 

No wonder, then, that Marian listened in terror 
to the confused story told by the waterman and 
his party, and considering that they all three 
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spoke at once, the confusion was tolerably con- 
siderable. 

The statement to Marian’s ears sounded some=- 
thing in this strain :— 

“* Master—and---I, you—see, ma’am—my Bob 
and me, missus—-if you please, ma’am, all of a 
sudden in the oven—comin’ up with the tide; 
and master, says he, ‘Bob!’ and so we handed 
it in, and a twenty-pound note—and after the 
door was shut, the smell of brimstone was 
awful!” ‘ 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake!” said Marian, ‘'do one 
speak af a time, and tell me what it all means,” 

The next action of the party was to hold up 
with three hands the pocket-book, open at the 
identical leaf upon which the Dark Woman had 
written so impressively even in her hour of dis- 
tress and danger, to the confusion and rage of 
Colonel Hanger. 

‘“‘Ah!” said Marian; ‘‘I understand all this 
too well !” 

“Do you really, marm?” said the waterman, 
and his wife, and Bob, all in a breath. 

“T do, indeed. This memoraadum is for my 
husband, who is now from home.” 

“ And the twenty pounds ?” said the waterman. 
“ That's for him, too, I suppose ?” 

“Of that I know nothing; but if the pocket- 
book has belonged to the person who wrote these 
lines, my husband is the proper person to take 
possession of its contents.” 

“I’m glad of that, at any rate,” said the water- 
man. ‘* We've got rid of it, at all events, wife.” 

‘‘ But the lady is not sure.’ 

“Hush! Don’t say a word! Let them get 
into a cold perspiration, and shut their doors and 
windows, and be afraid to speak above their 
breath, while the Old Gentleman comes down the 
chimney.” 

“But tell me,” said Marian,—‘“ have you no 
idea from whom this pocket-book comes ?” 

The waterman and his wife both shook their 
heads ; but Bob brightened up as an idea darted into 
his brain, and he cried out aloud, ‘I know!” 

“Tell me, then, at once.” 

“ Juliana lame of the hind-leg, marm.” 

Marian was more puzzled by this intelligence 
than before; but the waterman’s wife soon pointed 
out to her the memoranda upon which Bob founded 
his supposition; and then Marian had serious 
doubts, indeed, of the pocket-book belonging to 
tha Dark Woman, for she had a better under- 
standing than those simple-minded people—who 
might be said to live upon the river, with ideas 
limited by its breadth, its length, and its tides— 
of the nature of the memoranda in Colonel Han- 
ger’s pocket-book. 

“Indeed, and in truth,” she said, ‘I do not 
now think that this pocket-book belongs to the 
person who wrote these words in it.” 

“You don’t, marm ?” 

“No; and I think I should do better and wiser 
merely to take out this leaf, which evidently con- 
cerns my husband, and is addressed to him, and 
return you all the rest.” 

It would have been impossible for Marian to 
have hit upon any proposition which would have 
produced such a panic in the mind of the honest 
waterman as this. He made a scrambling sort of 
rush back to his boat, dragging his wife and Bob 
with him, and calling ont az he went, ‘' No, no, 
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marm, we don’t want it,—and we won’t havo it, 
Once caught, and never touch the bird again. No, 
no, marm, you don’t catch us taking it back 
again. We don’t want any more window-blinds 
drawn, and doors shut up, and smeils of what’s- 
his-name in the room. Good bye, marm! Keep 
it—keep it! and much good may it do you. 
Mayhap you'll find out who it really belongs to, 
But it isn’t ours. Come along, wife! Come along, 
Bob!” 

“Yes, husband! Push off!—push off! I 
wouldn't touch it agaim for all the world!” 

“And I don’t want my back hot and cold 
again,” said Bob. ‘“‘ Push off, master! Here we 
are out of the shallows! Hurrah!” 

Both Bob and his master cheered as they 
cleared Buckingham Street Quay, and Mavian 
was left with the ill-fated pocket-book, containing 
the twenty-pound note, and that terrible memo- 
randum, written by the Dark Woman in the 
midst of that lurid light which flashed from 
within the grated bars of Traitors’ Gate, at the 
old Tower. 

Perhaps, the most ardent hopes of Linda da 
Chevenaux would hardly have reached the length 
of supposing for a moment that so soon and so 
perfectly intact that pocket-book—which, on the 
impulse of a moment, she had cast into the 
Thames—would reach its destination. 

And now Marian had to ask herself what she 
should do, for she felt how important an element 
in the conversation which Allan Fearon was 
having with the Regent, this memorandum of the 
Dark Woman might have been. 

And yet Marian was powerless to act, let her 
reflections take what shape they might. 

She could not pursue Allan Fearon to the 
Palace. She had not even the means for obtain- 
ing admittance to the royal presence, even could 
she have brought herself to such a state of mind 
as to enable her to interrupt a conference between 
Allan and his father, the Regent. 

‘*No,” she said, “I can do nothing. I must 
wait Allan’s return, and it will be for him to act; 
but much I fear that new perplexities are in store 
for him, unless the *heart of the Regent should 
incline to a humility, which, alas, seems to be too 
foreign to his constitution !" 


CHAPTER CLVI. 


ALLAN FEARON HAS AN INTERVIEW BOTH WITiI 
THE REGENT AND THE COUNTESS DE BLONDE 
AT ST, JAMES'S, 


As Allan Fearon—on that morning which wit- 
nessed the arrival at the humble home at the 
river end of Buckingham Street, Strand, of the 
honest,waterman, with Colonel Hanger’s pocket- 
book—made his way towards St. James's, his 
mind became oppressed with gloomy forebodings. 

So far as he was concerned, and so faras he 
had any knowledge of her movements, the Dark 
Woman had- completely disappeared. 

What had become of her? Was she living 
or dead? Had she given up the terrible struggl« 
in which she had passed so large a portion of her 
life? andin giving it up had she sought for the 
peace and quietude of death? 
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These were the harassing questions which Allan 
put to his distracted imagination. 

He had no means of replying to them; but he 
hoped that now the Regent would look upon him 
in avery different light to that which had ap- 
peared to surround him in their last interview, 
and so possibly he, Allan, might get some infor- 
mation from him regarding the unhappy Linda. 

When Allan reached the Palace of the Regent, 
he doubted for a time if the Prince of Wales 
were there, so quiet and so silent did the royal 
residence appear to be. 

Allan made his way to one of the side en- 
trances, and, with that modest civility that was 
habitual to him, inquired if the Regent was 
stirring. 

The stare of surprise with which he was met 
by a porter in a flaming scarlet coat, with the 
Prince of Wales’s plume on its buttons, would, 
under any other circumstances, have amused 
Allan, but his mind was too much pre-occupied 
with graver matters, to take any note of small, 
ludicrous circumstances. 

“JT want to know,” he added, “if the Regent 
is here, and yet up.” 

“Then you won’t know.” 

“But I must know.” 

Bang! went the door shut in Allan’s face. 

For a moment or two the young man asked 
himself if he was to conclude that this reception 
was in accordance with any orders from the 
Regent. 

If Allan could have come to such a conclusion, 
he would never again have troubled the repose of 
Carlton House. 

But he could not feel any assurance that such 
was the case. It might only be the rough inso- 
lence of apampered domestic, so Allan made up 
his mind to persevere. 

There was one modo of testing the fact if the 
Regent had given orders to dismiss him in such a 
summary fashion; for if such was the case, the 
Palace ‘porters, at all the entrances, would be 
simularly instructed; and in order to ascertain if 
such were the case, or not, all Allan had to do 
was to go to one of the other entrances and try 
his fortune. 

Fearon was about to carry this mental sugges- 
tion into effect, when he had to step hastily aside, 
ag a plain chariot drove up to Carlton House. 

Curiosity did not hold a very large share of the 
mind of Allan, but he certainly could not help 
looking to see who alighted from the plain 
chariot. 

A glance showed him that it was no other than 
Mr. Willes, the valet of the Regent. 

Willes had not yet began to sport his title, 
which, in after years, he took good care should 
never be forgotten. 

Indeed, Willes was quite disposed to leave the 
service of the Prince of Wales, and only stayed 
out of a sort of dignified complaisance to his royal 
master, 

But there was the same air of crawling deference 
about the valet as ever, and when Allan stepped 
up to him and said, ‘‘I think, sir, you are of the 
household of his Highness the Regent?” Wiles 
bowed low, and treated Allan with the greatest 
deference. 

“Can you tell me,” added Allan, “if the Regent 
8 in Carlton House?” 
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Willes shook his head. 

“ His Highness is supposed to be in Carlton 
House, Mr. Fearon.” 

‘‘ Supposed to be?” 

“Yes, sir. But he is in reality at St. 
James's,” 

“Oh, I think I comprehend !” 

‘¢T am sure you do, Mr. Fearon.” 

‘‘ How, then, shall I get an interview with him 
this morning ?” 

gt! think, sir, that your best plan will be to 
follow me.” 

‘*T will do so, shen, if you can pass me into the 
Palace.” 

“We will reach it by the private route, if you 
please, Mr. Fearon, from the garden of Carlton 
House. I feel quite sure that so soon as his 
Royal Highness is stirring, he will see you.” 

Willes made a sharp decisive application at the 
door from which Allan had been so recently re- 
pulsed, and it was opened in a moment, 

The same surly porter appeared. 

-Willes made a low bow, and signified to Allan 
to precede him. ; 

The porter’s rubicund countenance began to 
assume a blue tint; and the idea began now to 
take a hold of his mind, such as it was, that he 
had made a grand mistake in regard to Allan. 

“Pray walk in, sir,” said Willes. ‘I fellow 
you!” 

Of course, the Regent’s valet was perfectly well 
known, and no Minister of State had such easy 
right of ingress and egress, as regarded Carlton 
House, as he. 

The porter staggered back till he supported 
himself by the wall. 

‘‘Mr. Willes—Mr. Willes,” he said, in a half 
whisper to the valet, ‘‘ who is is that—that—gen- 
tleman ?” : 

** Don’t you know 2” 

** No—no !” 

‘¢ Then I am afraid I am not justified in telling 
you!” 

“Then he—he is somebody ?” 

(4) Oh, yes 1” 

‘‘Good heavens! And Iwas as rude to him 
as could be, and slammed the door in his 
face !” 

“You really did!” . 

“TI did!” 

“Then, my friend, I would not be in your 
shoes for any reward you could possibly name!” 

Willes took a pleasure in awakening all the 
fears of the porter, and he certainly left him in a 
state of mind which, as the newspaper people say, 
may be easier imagined than described. 

While this brief colloquy was taking place be- 
tween the Regent’s valet and the porter, it had 
occurred to Allan that Willes might know some- 
thing of the Dark Woman. Seeing he was in so 
very courteous and affable a mood, so far as he, 
Allan, was concerned, the young man was re- 
solved to question him. 

Now Willes knew perfectly well what had hap- 
pened, for he took care to keep himself always 
well informed in regard to all circumstances con- 
cerning the domestic life of the Regent, but he at 
the same time laid it down as a rule—and a very 
prudent one it was—never to know anything if 
questioned by any one. 

From this rule he was not disposed even to ex- 
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Sent Allan Fearon, although he knew so well the | 
intimate relation in which the young man stood 
to the Regent. 

‘“Can you give me any information, Mr. 
Willes,* said Allan, ‘‘ of that unfortunate person 
who goes by the name of the Dark Woman ?” 

® Not the least, sir!” 

“Then I fear even the Regent knows nothing 
of her.” 

Willes did not want to give an opinion one way 
or another on this point, as he was seized at the 
moment by a convenient cough, which saved him 
the necessity of speaking. 

Perhaps Allan detected the little imposture, for 
he said no more on the subject. Reverting, how- 
ever, to his wish to see the Regent, he held out 
his hand, on a finger of which was the ruby ring 
which was to be his passport to the royal pre- 
sence, as he said, ‘You see, Mr. Willes, that the 
Regent has allowed me to retain this ring, which 
was to pass me to him whenever I desired to see 
him.” 

Oh, yes, sir, and I shall have no hesitation 
whatever in announcing you to him!” 

“T thank you. May I ask if the Countess de 
Blonde is in the Palace?” 

“Yes; and firmer than ever in the good graces 
of the Regent !” 

“T expected so; and—and—Mr. Willes, can 
you tell me what has become of Sir Hinckton 
Moys ?” ‘ 

“ He is dismissed, with disgrace.” 

“ He is a villain, and his very presence in the 
habitation of the Regent was a disgrace to the 
Prince of Wales!” 

Willes again coughed. 

By this time they had made their way through 
one of the wings of Carlton House, and out into 
the private flower garden, from which there was a 
shadowy walk that connected with a door in the 
wall, through which they made their way towards 
St. James’s, which they reached by a route only 
used by the Regent himself, or those specially in 
his confidence. 

“Tt is only his Royal Highness,” said Willes, 
speaking in a low and deferential tone, “and my- 
self who have keys to pass these doors.” 

Allan Fearon quite understood the state of 
affairs. The Regent was supposed to be at 
Carlton House, but was in reality at St. James’s, 
occupying, with Annie, Countess de Blonde, the 
suite of magnificent rooms which had been fitted 
up for her residence in the old Palace. 

Willes conducted Allan as far as that gallery 
which was immediately without those rooms, and 
there he desired him to wait. 

‘Tt is now twelve o'clock,” he said; ‘ and his 
Royal Highness’s breakfast will soon be served. 
I will see him, and let him know you are here.” 

‘‘T shail be much beholden to you.” 

Allan was left alone to his reflections, while the 
valet disappeared through a side door which he 
had a key to. 

But it was not for long that Allan Fearon was 
left alone. 

Willes had been absent about five minutes, 
when a hasty footstep sounded at the further end 
of the gallery, and a voice in not very measured 
accents cried out, “‘ Very well—very well! His 
most gracious Highness is sure to pass this way, 
and his most obedient servant will wait for him.” 
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With a swaggering gait, a tall man came along 
the gallery, dragging after him a chzir, which he 
placed about the middle of the floor opposite to 
Annie’s apartments. He then took of! a roquelaire 
cloak, in which he had been wrapped from head to 
foot, and flung it carelessly over tlie arm of a 
statue of Hebe that was in the gallery. His hat, 
then, he placed on the head of the same statue; 
and then, with that sort of exclamation which a 
man who is fatigued is apt to make when he sits 
down, this somewhat coarse and presumptuous 
personage, in whom the reader has probably re- 
cognised Colonel Hanger, crossed one leg over the 
other, and began in low cadence to whistle a 
tune. 

Probably, Colonel Hanger ‘never before found 
himself so safe of a favourable reception from the 
Regent. 

Had he not the intelligence to bring him of the 
successful capture of the Dark Woman, and her 
conveyance to the Tower of London? ‘To be sure 
he had, and therefore he considered himself fairly 
placed as the confidante of the Prince of Wales. 

Allan, with that sensitive loathing which such 
natures as his always feel for men like Colonel 
Hanger, had shrunk back into the deep recess of 
a window, when he saw the swaggering bully 
make his appearance in the gallery. 

A touch to the heavy cloth hangings of the 
window brought them nearly close together, so 
that Allan was completely shrouded from Hanger’s 
observation. 

Had, however, Allan possessed the least idea 
that the man whom he was avoiding could 
give him all the information he wanted about 
Linda De Chevenaux, it would not have been his, 
Allan’s fault if they were not soon face to face. 

‘*Ah!” said Hanger, when he was, as he fan- 
cied, quite alone in the gallery, — ‘ah! John 
Hanger, I rather fancy, old boy, that your for- 
tune is made now. His Royal Highness the 
Regent will feel that you are the man to do him’ 
good service —a man who don’t stick at trifles— 
no, sink meifIdo! Ha! ha!” 

Allan had felt an instinctive dislike to this 
man, and it was rapidly growing into abhor- 
rence. 

Still Hanger had said nothing which could 
give Allan any clue to who or what he was, or 
to the real secret of his seeming hold upon the 
Regent. 

The delicacy of feeling of the young man began 
to be aroused for fear that this man should say 
something which he would fain not hear concern- 
ing the Prince of Wales, considering the relation 
in which he, Allan, stood to him ; and he was upon 
the point of emerging from the recess of the win- 
dow, just for the purpose of letting him see some 
one was there, when another footstep sounded in 
the gallery, and Allan shrunk back again to see 
who the new comer might be. 

Whoever it was, it was evident some one was 
following him, and remonstrating about his pre- 
gence there; and in a few seconds Allan heard 
that the voice of the remonstrant was that of 
Willes, the valet. 

‘‘ Indeed, sir,” he said, ‘I will not answer for 
the consequences of your presence here!” 

“Nobody asked you!” was the reply. ‘So 
long as I am in possession of the pass-key of the 
back stairs, which his Highness handed to me 
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himself, I have a right to admittance to St. 
James’s. «is soon as his Highness demands the 
key of me, [ will go!” 

“You are mad, Sir Hinckton Moys!” 

“Ah!” said Allan. “Is it that villain?” 

“Ah!” cried the man in the chair. ‘‘ Sink me, 
but it’s Muys!” ~ 

There was a flush of passion on the face of Sir 
Hinckton Moys as he strode up the gallery, fol- 
lowed by Willes, and he spoke loudly, as he said, 
“Sir, you follow me! IfI wanted, now, a curat 
my heels I might not find one!” 

“Cur, sir? Did you say cur?” 

“T did!” 

‘‘ And—and—and did you mean me?” 

“ “T did! I had a hope when I said it that the 
word might stir.even your cowardly soul to 
action! I will meet you, although you are what 
you are, when and where you will !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys touched the hilt of his 
sword as he spoke, and looked scornfully defiant 
at the valet. ' 

Willes was choking with rage. 

“Wretch!” he said. “I am, at all events, 
your equal! You are:a Sir, but it was only a 
beggarly Lord-Lientenant of Ireland who knighted 
you, while the Regent himself made me Sir 
Thomas!” 

“You? you? Hound!” d 

“Thief! beast!” ; 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Colonel Hanger, as he 
clapped his hands. ‘ Bravo! bravo! This is 
Ha! ha! Bravo!” 

For the first time, Sir Hinckton Moys became 
aware of the presence of his hated foe and rival, 
Colonel Hanger, in the gallery. He turned to- 
wards him with a sound that was scarcely human, 
so full of passion was it. 

Colonel Hanger half rose from the chair and 
confronted him. 

‘** So,” said Moyes, “I find you here!” 

“Certainly! John Hanger, vice Moyes, dis~ 
charged! Ha! ha!” 

** Villain !” 

*‘A hard word, Sir Hinckton, and one I am not 
san to! You scarcely expect me to put up with 
it?’ 

“Tf I thought it would goad you to fight, I 
would repeat it for an hour together!” 

“You hear him! You hear him, Mr. Willes!” 
said Hanger. ‘He wants to draw swords in the 
Palace, so that the Prince may hear their clash 
even as he sits at breakfast; but, sink me! no— 
I know better than that!” 

Willes was pale with rage, but he had had a 
few moments for reflection, and he was not at all 
sorry to transfer his own quarrel with Sir 
Hinckton Moys to Colonel Hanger. Perhaps for 
the first time in his life he felt a sort of affection 
for Hanger, arising from a community of feeling 
which made him defy Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Coward!” cried Moys, as he stamped his 
foot heavily upon the old oaken floor of the gal- 
lery,—“‘coward! I say, although you presume to 
name yourself by the title of a soldier ; you know 
well that I had no intention even to tempt you to 
draw your sword within the precincts of the 
Palace! There are other places where thoge can 
mest who ever care to do so!” 

“You challenge me, then?” said Colonel 
Hanger. 
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“JT honour you by professing an intention o! 
meeting you, as a man of honour and a gen~ 
tleman !” 

‘And I’m sure,” said Willes, “ Colonel Hanger 
will meet you. It is, of course, impossible for an 
officer to look over your conduct and expres- 
sions! I’m sure I shall have great pleasure in 
seconding the Colonel, who I shall recommend to 
choose pistols, because it is well known that Sir 
Hinckton Moys once picked up a few stray 
guineas as a fencing master!” . 

Moys looked almost livid with rage as Willes 
uttered these words, and it evidently required ail 
his self-control tosave him from rushing forward, 
and committing some personal violence on the 
spot. 

Probably Willes felt that he stood in sucha 
position in the gallery as to be able to make a 
very hasty retreat, or he‘ would scarcely have 
ventured this little biographical notice of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. ; 

What would have been the resulf of the 
quarrel, had it proceeded much further, it is dif- 
ficult to say, but the sudden, sharp, clear ringing 
of a bell startled Willes, if it did not any one 
else. 

“The Regent has breakfasted!” he cried. 

Sir Hinckton Moys tried to compose himself, 
and held the key in his hand, by virtue of which 
he had made his way into the Palace, fully pre- 
pared to give it up to the Regent the moment he 
should appear; for, after all, the presence of 
Moys on that. occasion was but a foolish act of 
braggadocia, which in his cooler moments he 
would have rejected, since he might well know 
that the speech he had well conned to make to 
the Regent could have ne possible effect upon 
his fortunes. 

But Moys wanted to say something bitter—he 
wanted to relieve his surcharged heart and brain 
of the electric fire of passion with which they 
were filled. 

Colonel Hanger had recovered his usual air of 
insolent satisfaction, and with one hand resting 
upon the back of the chair on which he had been 
sitting, he awaited the appearance of the Regent, 
and the certain discomfiture of Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

Willes had disappeared, and as regarded Allan 
Fearon, one of those sudden impulses, which over- 
come reason at the moment, and disarm reflection, 
came over him. y 

With a flush upon his brow, he suddenly ap- 
peared from behind the curtains which had shrouded 
him in the deep recess of the window, and gazing 
full into the eyes of Sir Hinckton Moys, who 
staggered back a pace or two at his appearance, 
he said, with calm and concentrated passion, “ If 
Sir Hinckton Moys will tell me where he can be 
found, I will honour him so far as to send him a 
message, to which it will be well for him to 
attend. 

‘‘A challenge!” said Moys. “Ha! ha! It ap- 
pears I shall have work enough upon my hands, 
A beggarly adventurer and bully—a wretched 
bad captain, calling himself a colonel, who, no 
doubt, some day will come to the gallows—for ona 
opponent; a valet ‘for another; and for tho 
third s re 

‘Beware, sit!” said Allan, “Iam patient to 
a degree, but I seem to see a word hovering upon 
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your very lips, which if you dare to utter, look 
to yourself!” 

Moys ran his eyes over the tall, athletic form of 
Allan Fearon, and discretion became at that 
moment the better part of valour. 

“¥ cry you mercy, sir!” he said. ‘It’s a wise 
child that knows it own father. I merely give 
utterance—casually, you hear—to a well-known 
proverb.” 

A door was af this moment flung open, and 
Willes, in much higher tones than he usually in- 
dulged in, cried out aloud, “His Highness the 
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CHAPTER CLVII. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES FORBIDS ONE DUEL, BUT 
SANCTIONS ANOTHER.—ALLANS PROMOTION. 


Ar this announcement, certainly not expected on 
the part of any one there present in that old 
gallery of St. James’s Palace, the war of words 
subsided, but the angry looks, the flashing eyes, 
and the hostile attitudes of these three men, still 
remained. 

The Regent stopped short on the threshold of 
the doorway by which he was making his way 
from the apartments of the Countess de Blonde, 
and looked from one to the other of his unexpected 
guests in St. James’s Palace, with undissembled 
surprise. 

A faint flush of anger came to the royal checks, 
and the handkerchief he held in his hand was 
crumpled up involuntarily as he looked from face 
to face. 

That there had been some disturbance—some 
quarrel—the progress of which only his entrance 
had put a stop to, was only too evident. 

Willes hovered behind the Regent, and was 
delighted. He looked now upon some signal 
diseomfiture of Colonel Hanger as certain. 

There was rather a long pause. 

The Regent stili looked from one to the other, 
as though he waited for some one to speak, and 
let him know what had happened. 

But all were silent. 

Allan Fearon bowed. 

Colonel Hanger made rather an audacious 
military salute. 

Sir Hinckton Moys bowed to the very floor. 

The Regent saw that everybody was resolved 
to stand upon etiquette, and not say a word, 
until he broke the silence. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said at length, “I 
suppose we ought to think ourselves highly 
honoured by so early an attendance, both of those 
we expect, and of those we do not.” 

“Your Royal Highness,” said Colonel Hanger, 
“was pleased to give me leave to wait on you.” 

‘“‘And you, sir?” said the Regent, turning 
sharply to Sir Hinckton Mcys. 

“T have had the distinguished honour,” said 
Moys, ‘‘to receive from your Royal Highness a 
key, which I did not think it consistent with my 
character, or your Royal Highness’s dignity, to 
place in other hands than your own.” 

Moys knelt on one knee as he spoke, and 
tendered the key to the Regent. 

That was decidedly the only possible plan that 
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Moys could adopt to got ont of the dilemma 
which this rash visit to St. James’s had placed 
him in, 

The attitude was one of respect, and it would 
almost appear as though the quarrel which Moys 
had had with Willes, the valet, with Colonel 
Hanger, and with Allan’ Fearon, had had the 
effect of cooling down his wrath, for he was cer- 
tainly much more composed, calm, and master 
of himself, than he had been a short time pre- 
viously. 

Perhaps he began to perceive what a capital 
mistake he had made in coming to St. James’s, 
under the circumstances, and was now self-pos- 
sessed and politic enough to feel that nothing 
could get him even partially over it but an out- 
ward show of great respect for the Regent 

And now the Prince, although he had rather 
fiercely put the question both to Sir Hinckton 
Moys and to Colonel Hanger regarding their 
presence there, abstained from even looking such 
an interrogation at Allan Fearon. 

Allan was thankful and grateful for this mani 
of regard from the Regent—slender though it 
was. 

The most noticeable person of the group was 
certainly the kneeling Sir Hinckton Moys, and to 
him it seemed necessary that the Regent should 
first attend. ” 

Perhaps Moys hoped that he might, after all, 
be permitted to keep that key which in time to 
come might be a very desirable thing to possess; 
but as, since his dismissal, he had no other pos- 
sible excuse for his presence there but to return 
it back to the Regent, he was compelled to do 
80. 

And the Regent was, to a certain extent, com- 
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confessed he did so with a very bad grace. 

“You need not have troubled yourself, sir,” 
said, ‘to attend personally upon so trivial an oc- 
casion ; but, since you are here, and since you 
have thought the honour or credit of such a man 
as yourself concerned in the manner in which you 
might deliver up a key, place it where you will, 
sir, on the floor, and it shall be considered as sur- 
rendered.” 

“‘T place the key at your Highness’s feet,” re- 
plied Moys, “notwithstanding the unjust reproach 
with which the order has been accompanied; but 
I have a request to make to your Highness, which 
is, that as I still hold a commission in the service 
of the King, should your Highness hear that I 
have fought a duel, and spared my antagonist, 
you will still consider that it is a part of the de- 
votion I shall always feel for your Highness’s ser- 
vice in public, and your Highnegs’s feelings in 
private!” 

This speech was perfectly enigmatical to the 
‘and Sir Hinckton Moys fully intended it 
should beso. He meant it to provoke inquiry, 
and that that inquiry should resuit in a formal 
prohibition of a duel with Allan Fearon, 

It was not exactly that Sir Hinckton Moys 
feared the encounter from any ordinary sensations 
of cowardice—for he had fought several duels in 
his time, and although not a brave man, strictly 
speaking—for bravery and honour go together— 
he was not 2 poltroon. 

But the lingering hope still clung to him that 
by some change of circumstances he might yet ba 
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useful to the Regent, and be restored to his old 
“position. He could not but feel, however, that 
such a hope would be at once extinguished to its 
last spark should he ever place in jeopardy the 
life of one so nearly related to the Prince as Allan 
Fearon was. 

“ Hold, sir!” cried Allan, speaking for the first 
time. “I,at least, understand your words; and 
should you proceed further to speak of an affair 
which concerns us only, I shall doubt the courage 
as much as I doubt the honour of Sir Hinckton 
Moys!” 

“Ah!” said the Regent, ‘‘now I see! It is 
you, Fitz-George, who have embroiled yourself 
with this man!” 

That name sounded strangely in the ears of 
Allan, and yet he recollected that in that agitat- 
ing interview with the Regent—when he had pro- 
claimed himself his son, and the heart of the 
Prince had not been able to withstand the appeal 
made to him—that name had been used as one 
which the Regent had said he would be glad if 
Allan would bear. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, too, heard it for the first 
time, and so did Colonel Hanger, and so, indeed, 
did Willes, the valet. 

All these persons looked upon those few words 
from the Regent as a public acknowledgment of 
Allan Fearon as his son. 

“‘Expressly,” said the Regent, laying emphasis 
upon the word, — ‘expressly, Fitz-George, I 
forbid your meeting Sir Hinckton Moys in the 
field !” 

Allan bowed. 


“‘T leave my honour,” he said, “in the keeping 


of the Regent!” 

“‘And I,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, ‘ would 
rather die a thousand deaths than aim at the life 
of one so honoured and so near to your Royal 
Highness !” 

“That sentiment,” said Allan, “has not been 
always present to the mind of Sir Hinckton 
Moys!” 

“But then, sir,” said Moys, putting on a look 


of the most unexampled assurance,—‘“‘ then, sir, I' 


did not know you!” 

Sir Hinckton felt that he had said and done all 
that was in his power to repair the mistake he 
had made in coming to St. James’s Palace at all 
-while the Regent’s anger was fully in bloom 
against him; and, like some skilful actor who 
wishes to leave the stage while he can carry the 
suffrages of his audience with him, his anxious 
desire now was to back out of the royal presence 
without another word. 

But there was another person who had yet 
something to say before Sir Hinckton Moys 
left. 

That person was Colonel Hanger. 

Hanger had no disposition in the world, at the 
very time in which he had been so fortunate as to 
supplant Sir Hinckton Moys in the royal service, 
to go out and risk his life in a duel with his dis- 
comfited opponent. It did not seem to him at all 
to be one of the pleasures of office that he should 
be obliged to fight the person who had been super- 
peded to make room for him; and since the Regent 
had so expressly forbidden one duel, Colonel 
Hanger thought he might as well do the same as 
regarded another. As 


“T, too, your Royal Highness,” he: said, ‘have 
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the honour to hold a commission in his Majesty’s 
service; and as now I feel some delicacy, after 
what your Royal Highness has said, in fighting 
a duel, I think it only ingenuous and proper to 
state that I, too, have one on the tapis,” 

“What! what !” cried the Regent, hurriedly. 
‘What is the meaning of all this? How is it, 
Fitz-George, that both these men seem deter- 
mined to fight with you? I will not—cannot 
have it !” 

“Nay, your Royal Highness,” said Allan; “J 
think it is with each other this time!” 

“Oh, is that it? Well, we see no objection to 
that! Go, gentlemen, and good fortune to both 
of you!—we see no objection at all, and only feel 
somewhat surprised that you should trouble us 
with so needless a confidence! Come, Fitz- 
George, this way. We will speals with you.” 

“JI attend your Highness.” 

‘**And I,” said Colonel Hanger, ‘as it is quite 
possible I may not be in a condition to attend your 
Highness again, would be glad to report the 
success of a certain mission.” / 

‘Peace, sir!” cried the Regent, vehemently. 
‘We have heard all that you have to tell!” 

‘* And this is my reward ?” 

“* Reward, sir! ~What reward ?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Sir Hinckton Moys, close 
to the ears of Colonel Hanger. ‘‘ When you were 
a boy at school, John Hanger, had you never 
a copy which said, ‘Put not your faith in 
princes ?’” » 

Colonel Hanger bit his lips. 

The Regent passed on frowningly, but he whis- 
pered to Willes, ‘‘ Follow that rascal Hanger, and 
tell him I will see him this evening. A paltry 
scoundrel! to go on a secret mission, and then 
talk of it before everybody! Come, Fitz-George, 
come! What's that ? what’s that?” 

“Stop, Sir Hinckton Moys!” cried a voice. “I 
thought I heard your sweet tones in the gallery, . 
and wondered, for a moment, what business you 
could have here, until I recollected you had some- 
thing to bring me.” 

It was Annie, the fair Countess de Blonde, who 
appeared at the same door by which the Regent 
had entered the gallery, and where, in all proba- 
bility, she had been listening to the preceding 
scene. 

Annie was entirely wrapped up in a cloak of 
that beautiful miniver fur, edged with its bolder 
brother ermine, and which is so regal in its 
aspect. 

‘Stop, Sir Hinckton Moys! You carry away 
something which no longer belongs to you!” 

‘‘ Madam !—what ?” 

“ Your head, sir!” 

“My head, madam !” 

‘‘ His head?” cried the Regent. 

“Yes!” said Annie, “I'm only amazed that 
he has the assurance to carry it on his 
shoulders !” 

‘Oh, Countess,” said Moys, with a sarcastic 
bow, ‘I do not forget our wager, but am not 
beaten yet! Be assured, that should I see the 
necessity for such a step, my last words will be 
that the stake shall be duly delivered to the fair 
Countess de Blonds!” 

Sir Hinckton Moys touched his head as ha 
spoke, and then vanished rapidly from tha 
gallery. 
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“ He's an impudent rascal!” cried the Regent. 

“And uglier than ever!” added Annie. ‘ Allan, 
is Marian well and happy ?” 

‘‘ Both, I hope and believe, Annie.” 

‘“‘That’s all right; but, mind, if you dare to 
fight with that fellow, Moys, you will be the worst 
enemy of her who never should make an enemy, 
because she has been kind and good to all who ever 
came in contact with her. You do not belong to 
yourself, Allan—your lifé is another’s—and it is 
not to be cast away because such a man as Sir 
Hinckton Moys feels angry and disappointed !” 

‘‘’ve stopped all that, Annie!” said the 
Regent. ‘‘ Come, Fitz-George, come !” 

“Oh!” said Annie ; ‘is that what you're going 
to call him ?” 

“T think so,” said the Regent. 

“Tt sounds odd! Fitz—Fitz! It puts me in 
mind of some sort of fireworks—or cats spit- 
ting!” ; 
No. 72,—DarK Woman. 
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“Ny dear Annie, it means George--son of 
George—Fitz-George.” 
“Oh, does it? Then ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Why don’t you make him a duke, or 
a baron, or a colonel, or something of that sort?” 
‘*Now, my dear Annie a 
“Now, my sweet George, didn’t you turn 
Thomas Willes into Sir Thomas Willes, to please 
me; and here's my sister’s husband plain ue 
an’t 


Fearon, or Fitz-George, as you call him! 
you make him a duke at once?” 
“Really, Annie, you don’t understand, but 
there is no doubt but that in time to come I shall 
be able to do something for him that shall satisfy 
you all. In the meantime, a commission in the 
Guards shall be at his service, and I renew an 
offer I once made that from the privy purse he 
shall have the maintenance of a gentleman.” 
“Sir,” said Allan ‘“ when that offer was made, 
my mind was full of distressful images. I knew 
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not what to think—I knew not what to say. Re- 
flection and calmness have now come, and I ac- 
cept, with the gratitude of a son, the benefac- 
tions of a father.” 

“You please me very much,” said the Regent, 
exteuding his hand to Allan. 

‘‘ And me, too,” said Annie. ‘Come and kiss 
me, Mr. Fitz Now, don’t be stupid and jealous, 
George; it’s all in the family ; but mind, no duels 
with Sir Hinckton Moys. If anybody is to fight 
him, I’m the proper person; and I’m afraid I 
shall never get his head till I take it, and I’m 
determined to have it.” 

‘‘Come—come, Annie,” said the Regent; 
“think no more of him. I hope that the shadow 
of that man will never again darken the atmo- 
sphere of James’s. His treachery to you has been 
very great, but his best punishment from us will 
be to forget him. As to you, Fitz-George, you 
don’t know how much you please me by your 
ready acceptance of what I offer you. I would 
wish you to be always near me; and who knows 
but there may be some opportunity of you fully 
returning to me every favour 1 may heap upon 
you? Good bye, Annie, for the present. I shail 
be back to lunch. You look like the Queen of 
Muscovites in all that fur. Come, Fitz-~George— 
come !” 

Colonel Hanger had had the discretion to take 
his departure, after Willes had re-whispered to him 
the message from the Regent, so that the latter 
part of this interesting conversation might be 
considered as strictly domestic. 

And more than once had Allan opened his lips 
to put the question to the Regent that had in 
reality brought him to the Palace, but a some- 
thing—he knew not what—had restrained him. 
Perhaps it was the look of satisfaction on the face of 
the Regent—perhaps it was the presence of Annie; 
but he certainly did not speak until he and the 
Prince of Wales had left the gallery, and reached 
one of the smaller reception-rooms of St. James's 
Palace. : 

Then, as if he almost dreaded the sort of answer 
that might be made to him, Allan spoke. 

‘‘ Father, permit me to address you upon an- 
other subject than that which concerns your 
bounty to me, your wishes for my happiness, and 
my gratitude to you.” 

“ Another subject, Fitz-George? What? what? 
what?” 

“My mother !” 

“Ah!” 

From that moment the Regent did not look 
into the eyes of his son; but although his face 
was turned towards Allan, he seemed as if he 
looked past him rather than at him. 

‘“‘T know,” said Allan, “that she has erred 
greatly ; but then she has suffered greatly. ‘Let 
it be our task, then, father, to soothe the tortured 
spirit, and make the decline of that life of anxiety 
and turmoil serene, if not happy !” 

‘*T—I—know not what you mean, boy.” 

“Oh, father, we shall both have a reflected joy 
in feeling that we have saved her from herself. 
Let us obliterate that being who was called the 
Dark Woman from both our and her recollection, 
and let Linda de Chevenaux, forgetting much of 
the past and forgiving the remainder, live yet for 
joy and hope in the time that is to come.” 

“You-—-you—know not what you say! She’s 
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mad, I tell you, boy! She would destroy me— 
you—every one who stands in the way of her 
insatiable ambition. Do not speak of her—do 
not speak of her !” 

‘“‘T cannot help it-—-I must needs speak of her. 
The thought of her, day and night, is on the sur- 
face of my heart. I think of her—I dream of 
her! She clung to me with all a mother’s fond- 
ness until my calmer reason clashed with the 
wild dreams of ambition she had cherished—and 
all for me; and then, although she loaded me 
with reproaches, and banished me from her pre- 
sence even, I knew that it was out of the very 
frenzy of her affection for me that she spoke!” 

‘Peace! peace!” cried the Regent, as he paced 
the room hurriedly. ‘Am I never to hear the 
last of this Linda de Chevenaux ?” 

“You loved her once, father!” 

““No more—no more! You're all leagued 
against me! Now, look you here, Allan—you 
see what strange shapes her persecutions take. 
She aims at my life—haunts me at bed and board 
with strange threats and sudden appearances! I 
know not who to trust about me;--the most 
smiling and devoted of my servants may be 
some creature—some emissary of hers —- paid 
lavishly by her to betray me to her; and now, 
you, with a different style of persuasion, try to— 
to wring my heart, to—to annoy me—torment 
me about that woman, who has forfeited all right 
—all pretence-——” 

‘Nay, father, you said that she was mad!” 

“ Madly wilful!” 

“But you will be merciful !” 

‘Look you here, Allan——Tush! why do I 
call you Allan? From this day you're Captain 
Fitz-George! You shall have a majority next 
week, and a colonelcy the week after! I will 
knight you—make a baronet of you—you sball 
be Sir—Sir Allan Fitz-George, I suppose: it must 
be; but do not speak to me of her!” 

“Then, tell me, father, what is her fate? Let 
mine be the task to soothe the remaining years of 
one who has erred greatly, only from her wild and 
extravagant affections! Tell me, father, what 
has become of her? She has disappeared like an 
exhalation of the morning, and no one can tell me 
whither she is gone!” 

“You know not where she is, Fitz-George?” 

“‘ Indeed, I do not !” 

“You have no guess ?” 

. “Indeed, I have not!” 

“Nor have I; and now you can come with me 
to Carlton House; and, since you know as much 
as I do—and I as much as you—-why—why, you 
see, further discourse upon the subject.is fruit- 
less. I have quite a busy morning before me. 
You can come and join the little Court of the 
Regent!” 

“No, father, I will come to you again te-mor-~ 
row—-I am too sad at present; but do not suppose 
that I will always afflict you with a gloomy coun- 
tenance. I will come again to-morrow.” 

Allan left the Palace. There was doubt and 
uncertainty in his heart, and upon the face of the 
Regent there was an expression of uncomfortable 
anxiety which was not dispelled for the remainder 
of the day. 
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CHAPTER CLVUUII. 


THE DARK WOMAN DISCOVERS A CONCEALED 
PASSAGE IN THE TOWER, AND HAS HOPES OF 
ESCAPE. 


Tue daylight, or rather that dim and uncertain 
portion of it that continued to make its way into 
the gloomy chamber of the Tower inhabited by 
the Dark Woman, faded away. 

Black shadows began to cast themselves over 
the old black bedstead, over the ancient escritoire, 
and over the hangings, which now and then 
swayed to and fro upon the walls, as some current 
of air found its way into the prison-house. 


The Dark Woman had often waited for night to’ 


come, when she was at the head of that gang of 
desperadoes known as ‘‘ Panl’s Chickens,” but she 
had never waited for the cessation of daylight 
with one-half the anxiety that she now watched 
it as it slowly disappeared. 

At length, accustomed as her eyes had become 
to the dim obscurity of that chamber, she could 
no longer distinguish the outlines of objects, and 
she told herself that the night had come. 

No one had visited her since about mid-day, 
when old Deborah Sly had brought her her 
dinner, but the Dark Woman was decidedly of 
opinion that she would not be left alone for the 
whale of the night. 

. She was correct in her conjecture. 

The darkness that made the chamber in the 
Bloody Tower look like a dungeon had lasted 
about an hour, when she heard the sounds that 
heralded the approach of some one. 

The unlocking of the iron-studded door, at the 
top of the stairs, came plainly upon her ears, and 
then the latches of the other two doors were 
lifted. 

A gleam of light streamed into the prison- 
chamber. 

It was the Under Warden, who had first received 
the Dark Woman at Traitors’ Gate, who now ap- 
peared. 

Linda de Chevenaux had taught herself to 
think that this official was to a certain extent 
kindly disposed towards her, and she welcomed 
his presence. 

“Ah,” she said; 
you with one!” 
The man did not catch the meaning at the 
moment, and he replied, ‘‘ Madam, I have but 
one light.” 

“That is so, but I feel you are humane and 


“it is like two lights to see 


_ kind, and your appearance to me is equal to an- 


other light.” 

“Oh, I see! Well, madam, I thank you for 
your good opinion, and have brought you this 
lantern.” 

‘‘Then I am not condemned to darkness ?” 

The Under Warden hesitated a moment before 
he replied, aud then he said, ‘' Prisoners ara not 
allowed lights: I fancy if they had been, the old 
Tower would soon enough have been in a blaze; 
and if you had been imprisoned in one of the 


' regular dungeons, I could not have brought you 


a lantern; but since you are here, in a tower 
chamber, I have taken leave to do so.” 

© For which accept my thanks,” 

“Ob, it is not much! ButI ought to tell you 
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j that the light in the lantern will just last twa 


hours, or thereabouts; and so, after that time, 
or before it, I hope you will go to sleep till the 
daylight comes again. 

“‘T thank you, with all my heart.” 

_ The Warden placed the lantern on the top of 
the little, old carved escritoire, and it shed a bright 
light over the room, which he looked at for a faw 
moments, as if with a feeling of great interest. 

“There are few persons, madam,” he said, ‘ who 
would not, after all, rather be imprisoned in the 
lowest dungeon of the Tower, than in this apart- 
ment.” 

‘Indeed! and why so?” 

‘‘ Because of its ill-omened reputation !” 

“You mean on account of the murder of the 
two young Princes ?” 

& T.do,/; 

‘* Ah!” said the Dark Woman; then, with a 
slight smile, ‘I was never afraid of the living, and 
Iam not now going to begin to be afraid of the 
dead.” 

“Tt is not every one, madam, who can say 80 
much !” 

“‘Perhaps not; but my curiosity in regard to 
that. shadowy and unknown region which lies be- 
yond the grave,—that mystery of mvsteries— 

‘¢Phat bourne from whence no traveller returns,’ 
is too great to be mingled with fear,” 

“Then I leave you with more composure in my 
own mind, for I was afraid the recollections 
attached to this apartment, and the whole of this 
tower, indeed, would tell upon your imagination, 
and I have been blaming myself for bringing you 
here at all.” 

“'Think no more of it, then,” replied the Dark 
Woman; ‘for I assure you that if it were possible 
that the murdered Princes could visit me in the 
deepest stillness of the night, L should esteem the 
visitation as a rare favour, rather than shrink 
from it with a vulgar terror.” 

‘*You are, indeed, madam, one among ten 
thousand, to use such words here, when you have 
to spend the long night alone in this place.” 

“I speak sincerely.” 

‘Tt am sure you do, or you would not so speak 
at all; and so, good night.” 

“ Good night, and many thanks.” 

The Warden was, in truth, not « little surprised 
at the courage of the Dark "Women,—a courage 
which he feltthat his nerves would not permit him 
to imitate. 

The two doors, which shut with latches only on 
the outer side, were closed. 

The Dark Woman listened to the grating of tha 
lock of the iron-studded door, and in a few more 
momonts she felt she was indeed alone in the 


“Bloody Tower.” 


Alone, and at night, in that dismal place! But 
she felt a degre of exultation in the fact. 

What transpired there deeply interested her. 

She was one of those bold, inquiring spirits, 
who, for the privilege of knowing what others 
knew not,—of doing what others do not,—would 
encounter sights and sounds that would shake a 
more ordinary intellect to its foundation. 

And yet the Dark Woman was, in her way, 
superstitious. 

All powerful intellects are so. 

But there is a vulgar, common superstition, and 
there is a refined superstition. — 
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familiar, if it be possible, with the beings of another 
and an unknown world. 

The Dark Woman spoke the exact truth when 
she told the Under Warden of the Tower that she 
would esteem it a favour if the spirits of the 
murdered Princes of the “Bloody Tower” could, 

‘and would, visit her there. 

But it could not be said that she had any 
real expectation of such a visit. 

If she had, she would have said the same thing; 
only she would have said it with much more interest 
than she did. 

And now she had a sense of security that she 
would be alone for the remainder of the night. 

She had completely slept off the lingering effects 
of the powerful opiate she had taken at the house 
in Frith Street. 

The enforced repose in the Tower had braced 
her faculties both in mind and body; and she was 
ready for any enterprise that required skill and 
courage. 

“Two hours or more,” she said, as she looked at 
the lantern. ‘Will the light last me? 
economise it if I can.” 

A thought at that moment struck the Dark 
Woman that she ought to have asked the com- 
passionate Under Warden for the means of re- 
lighting the lantern should it go out by any 
accident, 

Upon examining it, she found that the light 
was produced by a wax candle, of about six 
inches in length—rather thick in wax, but very 
thin in the wick. 

No doubt it would last her the time he had 
said; but the Dark Woman, while she was 
engaged in thought, and not in action, would 
have been glad to put it out, if she had had the 
means of relighting it. 

‘Perhaps it was not too late to procure such 
means. 

She resolved to try the experiment. 

She hastily opened the door leading into the 
ante-roum, and then the door from that again, 
which was so close to the heavy iron-studded one 
which was securely locked. 

With the corner of the lantern, the Dark 
Woman made a sharp, eocetis noise against the 
door. 

In the silence of that tower, which was solely 
occupied by herself, the knocking was, no doubt, 
heard plainly. 

In a few moments there came footsteps on to the 
stairs. 

_ The appeal of the Dark Woman against the 
inside of the door was answered by some sharp 
blows on it without.’ 

“* What is the matter?” asked a voice. 

“My light has gone ont.” 

“We cannot help that. 
has gone to his lodgings.” 

“No, no!” said another voice, which the Dark 
Woman recognised as that of the Under Warden. 

“No, no! Iam here. What is it?” 
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The one peoples darkness with ghosts, and such 
like nursery terrors. 
The other takes night flights, and strives to be 
The Under-Warden 


Some words were now spoken in a low tone; 
and then the Dark Woman heard the key put 
into the lock of the door. 

She blew out the wax-light in the lantern at 
once ; for it would not do, after her declaration that 
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the light had gone out, to be found with it burn- 
ing quite brightly. 

In another moment, the Under Warden made his 
appearance again. 

“IT thought to trim the lantern,” said the Dark 
Woman, ‘and it went out.” 

‘‘ Relight it,” said the Warden, to the Yeoman 
of the Guard, who was with him. 

“Tf you would give me the means of relight- 
ing it,” said the Dark Woman, ‘in case such an 
accident should again happen, I should be 
grateful.” 

“What's the use,” growled the Yeoman. 
it alone, and I'll warrant it won't go ont.” 

“But suppose I want it to last till the morn- 
ing by only lighting it at intervals?” 

‘‘Well, well, I understand what you mean,” 
said the Warden. ‘‘It can do no harm. - Go to 
the third Warden’s lodgings, Yeoman, and get a 
tinder box and matches. I will take all the re- 
sponsibility.” 

The Yeoman went grumbling on the errand, 
and the Dark Woman, to her satisfaction, found 
herself, in a few minutes, in possession of a tinder- 
box, flint and steel, and a bundle of matches. 

The modern lucifer match had not then been 
invented. ; 

‘ The Dark Woman was glad to bid the Warden 
good night again ; and, as she left the iron-studded 
door, she took the precaution to prevent the possi- 
bility of any sudden visit being made to her, by 
fastening one of the wooden-latched doors with 
the formidable ornament: ‘bolt that was cing a 
to it on the inner side. © ~-of 

So the Dark Woman shut out thes seat of the 
Tower, and the world, from that historical chamber 
she occupied, and she smiled as she said, ‘*‘ Which 
now are the prisoners, they or I? Thereisa 
bolt on my side—a lock on theirs.” 

Then she looked carefully at the wax candle in 
the lantern, to note how much of it had decreased. 
The amount of consumption, as yet, was very 
small; and she held the lantern above her head, 
and looked curiously and carefully about the 
chamber. 

There was nothing to discover about that old 
black carved bedstead. There it was in its entirety, 
and could possess no secrets. 

But it might be far otherwise with the ancient 
escritoire. 

That she approached with an interest, and almost 
an awe, which her imagination would be sure to 
surround it with. 

Who should say but that the last hands that had 
rested on it, or opened it, were not the little ones 
of the murdered children of the King, Edward the 
Fourth ? 

Or it might be that the bloodstained fingers of 
Richard of Gloucester had tampered with the lock 
of that cabinet after his innocent victims had ceased 
to trouble his dreams by their existence. 

The Dark Woman placed the lantern on the flat 
portion of the top of the escritoire, and then tried 
to open the slant front, within which would, no 
doubt, be a collection of ‘small drawers. 

It was fast. 

It seemed, by the closeness with which it was 
made fast, as if it had never opened; and yet it 
must do so, for there was the old-fashioned key- 
hole, with a quantity of old brass-work, highly 
finished in chasing, about it. 
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Was this the key of the old escritoire ? 

That was the question. 

The Dark Woman at once made the experiment. 

The lock of the slanting portion yielded, after a 
few moments’ gentle pressure, to one of the sets of 
wards of the old key. 

No doubt the other set of wards would open the 
drawers. 

The slanting portion of the ancient furniture 
opened, with a creaking noise, upon its hinges. 
The Dark Woman looked eagerly within. 

Some folded papers—something that glittered, 
and some wrapped-up clothing, seemed to be the 
contents of the open part of the escritoire. But 
there was, as she expected, a number of small 
drawers, one of which she opened. 

It was full of blackened coins. 

How strange a discovery she had made! No 
doubt the Tower authorities had never thought it 
worth while to open that escritoire; and yet what 
treasures of antiquity might it not contain? 

The Dark Woman lifted a piece of the clothing 
—it almost fell to pieces beneath her touch; but 
she could both see and feel that it was velvet, 
which had been embroidered. 

From the size of the piece of apparel, it seemed 
as though it had belonged to some very young 
person; and, upon lifting up another faded bit of 
velvet, the Dark Woman saw portions of a collar 
of rich lace attached to it. 

Were these pieces of clothing the sad memorials 
of those unfortunate princes who had lain down 
to sleep in that chamber only to awaken in 
eternity ? 

It would indeed seem so. 

It was possible enough that no more furniture 
had been in that room than was now to be found 
there, on the occasion of the two children being 
sent there by their uncle, Richard. 

Their clothing, when they retired to rest, might 
have been cast into the escritoire; and who shall 
say that the hand of the crook-backed tyrant him- 
self might not have last used that key to lock up 
the cabinet, and then cast it behind the top, where 
it had lodged until the Dark Woman moved the 
piece of furniture, and it fell down to the acoumu- 
lated dust of centuries, on the floor? 

It might be so. 


Below this slanting portion of the escritoire 
there were three drawers. , 

They were all fast locked, to ordinary observa- 
tion, but the Dark Woman thought that the lower 
one did not appear to be so close shut as the two 
others, and she made a more critical examination 
of it. 

The result of that examination was that she 
became convinced that the lower drawer was not 
locked. 

But, no doubt, the damps of so many winters, 
and the dust of so many summers, had had this 
effect upon the wood, and the drawer stuck to its 
place as though the whole escritoire had been one 
solid piece, and the key-holes and ancient handles 
had only been put on to draw the eye. 

The Dark Woman had her weapon with her, 
and it was a rather strange thing that the authori- 
ties of the Tower had not thought proper to search 
their prisoner. Certainly, such a process had not 
been gone through, so that the Dark Woman still 
had in her possession a long, thin-bladed, poniard, 
which was made to fit into a sheath she had her- 
self constructed for it in a portion of her apparel. 

Now she felt that the poniard might be of far 
more service to her in the Bloody Tower than 
ever it could have been flimsy and slight as it 
Was as a weapon of offence or defence. 

It was just the thing she required now, for 
the purpose of making 2 way into that ancient 
escritoire in the Tower of the murdered princes. 

She set to work on that lower drawer, which she 
felt. certain was not locked. 

After a little careful manipulation with the 
narrow blade of the poniard, the Dark Woman 
carefully set at rest all question in regard to 
whether that drawer was locked or not, for she 
easily succeeded in passing the dagger blade right 
along the top of it. 

All she had to do, then, was to disengage it 
sufficiently to open it. 

The handles showed a disposition to give way, 
‘if too great a pressure was put upon them, and 
the Dark Woman paused for a few moments to 
consider what to do. 

Then a thought struck her, which she wondered 
had not struck her before. 

It was to commence operations, with the aid of 
the poniard, at the back of the old piece of 
furniture, instead of at the front. 

The Dark Woman instantly set about dragging 
the escritoire from the wall. 

Something fell down with a rattling sound. 

The Dark Woman redoubled her efforts. The 
oid escritoire was heavy, but she succeeded in 
drawing it from the wall to a considerable angle, 
50 that she could go behind it. 

She hit upon something hard. 

Another moment, and she held the lantern down 
to see what it was. 

An ancient key! . 

The Dark Woman at once seized upon it asa 
treasure. . 

It was not until she had lifted it from quite a 
thick mass of dust on the floor, that she saw it 
was one of those old keys of the fifteenth century, 
which were two in one. 

There were a set of wards at each end, connected 
by a strong shaft, from about the centre of which 
projected an ornamental cross-piece, both for 
strength and to give a strong hold to the hand. 
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CHAPTER CLIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN PURSUES HER INTERESTING 
DISCOVERIES IN THE OLD TOWER. 


One by one, Linda de Chevenaux lifted those faded, 
time-rotted little garments, and her attention be- 
came speedily directed to the article that glittered 
when first she cast eyes on those truly sad memo- 
rials of the past. 

That glittering object turned out to be a star, 
richly adorned, and apparently set with brilliants. 
It was fastened to a blue ribbon, but little of the 
colour of which remained, and which was so 
arranged, and shaped, as if it had been made to 
wear round the neck. 

Could it be that this was the star which tha 
little Prince of Wales had worn on his breast on 
the occasion of being lodged with his brother 
York in the Tower, by Richard ? 
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The Dark Woman was disposed to think that 

such was, indeed, the case. 

But now she had her curiosity strongly excited 
by the several small drawers, in one of which she 
had certainly found a considerable sum of money. 

There were twelve of these drawers, and to the 
disappointment of the Dark Woman most of them 
were empty; but at length she came to one which 
contained a small piece of folded paper, on which 
was some faded writing. 

It was with great difficulty she made out the 
following words :— 


“Ye doore in ye walle to be closed for a ye, and 
lette noe mane speke thereof, on paine of ye death 
of ane traitor to Richard, ye King.” 


There was a scrawling signature at the foot of 
this paper, which the Dark Woman made out to 
be ‘‘ Richard Rex.” 

She had no doubt that this was a genuine auto- 
graph of the tyrant who ended his life and career 
upon the field of Bosworth. 

‘+ Alas!” said Linda de Chevenaux, “ why is it 
that these sad memorials of the past interest me 
when I have so much to think of in the present. 
Go back again, ye mournful evidences of the crimes 
and the ambitions of a generation that has passed 
away—l care not for you. I live for myself, and 
for the time that is to come!” 

The Dark Woman huddled together the scraps 
of clothing and the written papers into the escri- 
toire again composedly. 

But she kept the star and the blue ribbon. 

““ Who knows,” she said, ‘‘but that fate or 
Providence, let men call it which they may, has 
placed this glittering toy in my hands in order 
that I may yet attach it to the breast of my son? 
It has, doubtless, been the insignia of the rank of 
one Prince of Wales, and why may it not do the 
same duty by another ?” 

With the star in her hand, the Dark Woman 
sat down on the side of the bed to think; and as 
she did so a drowsiness came overt her, which she 
only started from for a moment as she heard the 
sentinels change at ten o'clock. 

Then, with a desire to preserve the power of 
illuminating her prison as often as possible, she 
extinguished the wax candle in the lantern, being 
satisfied that, should she require it before daylight, 
she had the means of relighting it. 

If she shonld not, awaken before the day shone 
once more into the Bloody ‘Tower, she meant 
to preserve the end of the wax candle for future 
use, as it might possibly be of the greatest service 
to her. 

And than the Dark Woman lay down, and fell 
into a deep sleep. 

Darkness was upon the old Tower; and in 
every nook and corner of the ancient fortress, ex- 
cept the guard rooms. 

It would be scarcely possible to suppose for a 
moment that any human imagination could at all 
subside into sleep and forgetfulness of the many 
exicting and strange discoveries made in the old 
escritoire by Linda de Cheyenaux. 

Certainly the brain of the Dark Woman was 
not of that order that could so readily shake off 
the impressions produced by those relics of the 
past. 

li is not to be wondered at, therefore, although 
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she seemed to sleep, an ever active fancy filled 
up all that was wanting in the remembrances of a 


| past age. 


One of the most singular dreams—if indeed it 
were a dream—that had ever vexed the slumbers 
of a human being, swept across the brain of the 
sleeper in that ill-omened apartment. 

We will not say it was wholly a dream—for 
are there not 

“More things in heaven and on earth 
Than are dreamt of ia our philogophy ?” 
And who shall say that the visions of that night 
which presenied themselves to theslumbers of the 
Dark Woman were all imaginary ? 

It appeared to her that, although she slept for 
a time, she then found it impossible to rest; and 
to her surprise, she saw that the wax candle in 
the lantern, which she had so carefully ex- 
tinguished, was relighted. 

The impression upon her mind that this was 
the case became so strong, that she thought she 
sat up in bed, and uttered an éxclamation of 
surprise. Then the lantern—as if without the 
interposition of any human agency—slowly lifted 
itself, so to speak, from the dilapidated chair on 
which the Dark Woman had placed it, and seemed 
to sail away in a slant direction through the air, 
taking much the same route if would have done 
if carried by some one, until it placed itself on the 
level portion of the escritoire. 

But no form was visible; no hand was there 
to direct the motions of the lantern; and the 
Dark Woman uttered another cry of.surprise, 
perhaps mingled with some fear, as this phe- 
nomenon met her gaze. 

This second cry from her lips seemed to be an 
invocation to some invisible being, within the 
apartment; for although she still saw no one, yet 
a hissing sort of sound came ree. the air, 
terminating in the word ‘tush! hush !” spoken in 
an under tone, and as if with difficulty, through 
the clenched teeth of some ons who dreaded to hear 
the sound himself had made. 

An undefined feeling of norror came over the 
Dark Woman—she tried to move, but her limbs 
seemed turned to lead: she tried to speak, but her 
voice was choked and dissipated before it reached 
her lips. 

She could only gaze into the dim light around 
her; and she could only listen with a preter- 
natural sense of heating to the slightest sound 
indicative of the presence of unearthly beings in 
that chamber of mystery and murder. 

It seemed to her as if the blood became almost 
stagnant in her veins. Her heart performed its 
functions laboriously; but at length, with a 
mighty effort, she did utter —or pi ye she 
uttered—a sound. 

‘‘ Hush! hush!” came that hissing dth ded for 
silence once again. 

Then the Dark Woman bent her gaze again in 
the direction of the lantern; it seemed to her as if 
the atmosphere of the room was becoming opaque 
and thick before her eyes, and that a conceiitra- 
tion of the invisible air, until it became an actual 
substance, was taking place exactly in front of 
the escritoire. 

And soon this concentrated atmosphers assumed 
a human form—a form tall, gaunt, and hideous, 
on which the rays of light from the lantern fell 
obliquely—casting into strong relef such 
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i 8 a tne erence emaenmemnt aarame 
countenance as the fiend himself might wear in 
looking upon the glory aud beauty of that world 
he fain would destroy. 

The light, too, fell upon a robe of purple velvet, 
heavily trimmed with ermine ; it fell upon a steel 
breast-plate, around which the robe was huddled 
with one hand, as if half to hide it. A jewel, of 
amazing lustre, glittered in the cap that was worn 
by this thing of air. 

And fain would the Dark Woman have ques- 
tioned the apparition—fain would she have de- 
manded who it was that made night hideous in 
that place by such an appearance. Yet still she 
could not speak; she could only look—she could 
only listen. The blood then seemed to stop for a 
moment in her veins as the apparition spoke in 
hissing whispers. 

“Keep them close!—keep them close! A 
coffin full of holes—and sink them deep in the 
Thames! Richard for England, and England for 
Richard! So perish Edward's accursed brood !” 

These words seemed to ring through the apart- 
ment towards the conclusion of them, although 
they commenced in low accents, and they were 
followed by a yell which seemed as if it reached 
the innermost chambers of the brain of the Dark 
Woman. 

“Keep off !—keep off!” cried the apparition. 
““T did not kill you—the blood upon your lips is 
none of my shedding! Keep oif!—keep off! 
Why float you down upon me? Take them 
away!—take them away !——take them by the 
panel of the bed-head—the secret stair through 
the barred wall will guide you! Hush!—bhush! 
Are their features swollen much? Would you 
know them for Edward’s children? Put out the 
light!—put out the light! I shail find my way. 
Hush !—hush!—hush! Mest me to-morrow at 
Baynard’s Castle.” 

The light in the lantern slowly faded away, 
and with it that same hideous figure, the head of 
which seemed to project forward on the neck in 
@ most unnatural fashion; but as that material 
and yellow lustre, which the lighted lantern had 
produced, faded before the imaginationof the Dark 
Woman, it was succeeded by a tender and delicate 
radiance in the Bloody Tower. A full blue 
ethereal tint banished the thick waves of darkness 
which a moment before seemed to be rolling over 
each other in endless confusion. 

And with this beautiful light, which was a 
charm of itself to look upon, there came some faint 
sounds, as of music, afar off; but music so grace- 
fui and so enchanting, that it could never belong 
to this world. 

And then the Dark Woman thought she saw— 
or really saw—that the source of this exquisite 
light which pervaded that dismal tower seemed to 
approach nearer and nearer; and as it seemed to 
advance in its progress, the figures of. the two 
children, hand in hand, and with a look of un- 
earthly beauty upon their faces, became visible 
to her eyes or imagination. 

This sight, so different from that hideous figure 
which had turned to ice, as it were, every 
drop of blood in the veins of the unfortunate pri- 
soner, was indeed a relief; and she stretched out 
her hands towards the two figures, as though im- 
ploring their protection and assistance. ~ 

Handin hand they advanced—still walking 
upon ihe air—or, as it seemed to the Dark 
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Woman, borne up upon that exquisite light 
which now seemed to irradiate and illumine every 
part of that hitherto gloomy apartment. 

The Dark Woman tried to struggle to her feet, 
but was conscious of a Jeaden weight which seemed 
to crush her down upon that bed upon which the 
two innocent victims of an ambitious and wicked 
uncle had breathed their last breath, and taken 
their last look into each other's eyes. 

Onward still they came, and as they neared 
the apartment the Dark Woman fancied that she 
heard the elick of a lock, and immediately above 
the bed-head the two figures—still hand in hand 
—opened a panel, and advanced right into the 
Bloody Tower. 

Joy, not fear, now took possession of the mind 
of Linda de Chevenaux. 

Might not these two strange visitants have the 
means of setting her at liberty? Might they not 
show her a way of escape from a life-long im- 
prisonment ? 

Again she made an effort to speak, and this 
time she succeeded in uttering, in imploring ac- 
cents, “Stay !—stay! Oh, stay! Leave me not. 
in loneliness, after having blest it so far beyond 
its deserts by appearing to give hope to an 
almost broken heart! Stay!—oh, stay!” 

Even as she spoke, the Dark Woman fancied 
she saw the two children bend towards her with a 
look of ineffable pity upon their countenances, and 
in tones which sounded like the sighing of the south 
wind, whisper, ‘‘ Hope—hope, and pray !” 

‘““Alas! alas!” cried the Dark Woman, “I 
dare not !’—and she let her face fall upon her hands, 
which were clasped in agony of soul. 

Still the two unearthly visitants—for they were 
too lovely to belong to this world—passed, or 
rather glided, uptn that pale blue light across 
the apartment; and in another moment they had 
disappeared through the opposite wall, noiselessly, 
even as they had entered. 

The prisoner was left in darkness. 

Linda de Chevenaux uttered a terrible cry, and 
wringing her hands, she sank back again upon the 
bed. 

With that cry the Dark Woman awoke, and 
looking into the darkness with a wild and haggard 
look, she stretched out her hand to feel for the 
lantern. 

She found it where she had left it, and the means 
of obtaining a light also. 

In a few seconds the Dark Woman had relighted 
the wax candle, and now she began to ask herself 
whether what she had seen had merely been a 
trick of the imagination, or whether she had really 
beheld that wicked King and his two hapless 
victims. 

Again she listened for that noise which had 
surely come from that far-off country from ‘‘ whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” 

Ali was still; and the faint rays of the little 
end of wax candle did not succeed in dispelling 
the darkness. 

The Dark Woman rose from her couch and ap- 
proached the wall, through which had disappeared 


those two children who she fancied had whispered 


to her the word “ Hope!” She searched minutely 
behind the tapestry, which still, in places, hung 
upon the walls, but could discover no outlet. 

She clasped her hands over her eyes, and tried 
to collect her thoughts; then she said, aloud, 
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Above the bed’s head, surely, I heard the 
Heaven 


“Yes! 
click of a lock, and the panel opened! 
aid me now!” 

With a strange, tottering step the Dark Woman 
mounted upon the bed, and drew aside, with her 
disengaged hand, the tapestry which covered that 
side of the apartment. Holding the lantern high 
above her head, she at length uttered a cry of joy. 

She saw a spring; it represented the eye of 
someanimal. She pressed it, but it was rusted by 
years of disuse, and she could not move it. 

The Dark Woman now had recourse to the 
poniard she carried about her. Againshe attacks 
the spring. Ah! the eye gives way! the spring 
acts! the panel flies open! 

In the joy of her success, the Dark Woman 
was reckless of consequences ; and fearing that she 
might be interrupted, she had been careless in her 
use of the sharp weapon which had stood her in 
such good stead. 

When the Dark Woman found the panel yield 
to her wish, she paused in her work to take breath ; 

and it was not until then that she was conscious 
that blood was flowing from her hand upon the 
coverlet of the bed, and staining in places the 
tapestry upon the wall. 

Quick as thought, she descended from’ her 
elevated position; and binding a handkerchief 
tightly round the wounded hand, she again 
caught up the lantern, while asmile of triumph 
parted her lips—a smile which had not sat there 
for many along day. 

‘*T must be quick,” she murmured, ‘‘or heaven 
will withdraw its protection.” 

Again she mounted the bed, and drew herself 
up through the panel, which led to what appeared 
to be a long—almost interminable it looked in the 
black darkness which reigned in it—corridor, 

The Dark Woman, as soon as she had entered 

_ this corridor, turned to close the panel, so as to 

leave no indication of the means of her escape ; 
and carefully arranging the tapestry over the head 
of the bed, she then closed the panel, which made 
a sharp, clicking noise—even as she had heard it 
make when those beautiful children closed it. 

The Dark Woman closed the lantern, for the 
cold current of air from the corridor threatened to 
extinguish it every moment. 

Slowly she now proceeded through that dismal 
corridor—fraught with so many terrible recollec- 
tions; and as she walked with stealthy steps she 
became conscious of treading upon the dust which 
had not been disturbed for many long years— 
dust which had accumulated ever since that night 
when the young Princes were carried from the 
Bloody Tower—by the same route the Dark 
Woman was now taking—to their last resting- 
place beneath the dark waters of the river. 

On—on she went, with hands outstretched. 
Now and then she could not avoid giving utter- 
ance to an expression of terror, as a bat would fly 
against her face, being startled by that unwonted 
light which emanated from the little wax candle, 
which the Dark Woman feared would scarcely 
serve her till she came to some outlet where she 
hoped the light of day would penetrate. 

At length she reached a flight of stone steps— 
damp and slippery, and so accumulated with dust 
and creeping reptiles, that she shrunk back in 
horror. 

But it was only for a moment that Linda de 
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Chevenaux was discouraged. Was not life and 
liberty before her? If she now retraced her steps 
to the Bloody Tower, might she not linger a 
long lifetime a hopeless prisoner in that gloomy 
abode? 

Then again there came to her recollection that 
low, soft whisper of the two children which bade 
her hope, and she took that as an earnest of her 


much as possible stepping upon the noisome crea- 
tures which hurried hither and thither as she 
approached, the Dark Woman = continued her 
route; and eco intent was she upon regaining her 
liberty, that in a short time she ceased to re- 
gard what at first had filled her with so much 
horror. 

Step by step the Dark Woman descended the 
stone stairs without hesitation and without haste. 

She had descended about thirty, when she 
became aware that she was in a lobby or ante- 
room; but as yet it was too dark for her to dis- 
tinguish, with anything like accuracy, the kind of 
room she was in. She raised the lantern above 
her head, in order to take a better survey of the 
locality, but, in doing so, her hand stfa@tk against 
a projection in the wall, and, with an exclamation 
of pain, it fell from her hand. 

The Dark Woman was in profound darkness. 

For a time she felt as though death were pre- 
ferable to the horrors of that moment, and it was 
with an undefined feeling of relief that she assured 
herself that she still possessed the poniard. 

A gleam of lightning now furrowed 2 
and by its blue and livid light the Dark W 
saw, high above her head, a grated window. 

‘““Ah!” sighed the Dark Womau,—‘“ I am not, 
then, entirely abandoned of heaven! Another 
such a flash of lightning will surely enable me to 
discover some means of egress from this place.” 

It was evident that the Dark Woman, by 
means of that circuitous flight of stone steps, had 
traversed a much larger portion of ground than 
she had anticipated, and that she was nearer to 
some door or gateway which would lead to some 
of the outer courts of the Tower. 

Just then a fearful peal cf thunder seemed to 
shake the ground beneath the feet of the Dark 
Woman. A livid and sulphureous flash of light- 
ning threw so dazzling a light upon the walls oi 
the room, that she had no difficulty now in dis- 
covering what she hoped would prove a means 
of exit. 

An iron grating, low down upon the ground, 
led out into the open air, the Dark Woman felt 
convinced, for she could feel the night air refresh- 
ing to her fevered brow. 

“Courage! Courage, Linda de Chevenaux !” 
she whispered to herself. ‘‘ Another moment, and 
you will be free!” 

In an instant the Dark Woman was on her 
knees before the iron grating; but, at first, it 
resisted all her efforts, as she shook the iron bars 
with all the strength lent her by despair. 

At length she had recourse to that weapon which 
had never failed her; and taking the poniard in 
her unwounded hand, she commenced to work 
diligently and skilfully. 

A very short time sufficed to remove first one 
bar and then another, and, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, the Dark Woman had the satisfaction 
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Gathering up her garments, so as to avoid as 
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of seeing that she had made an aperture suffi- 
ciently large to enable her to pass through. 

The Dark Woman clasped her hands together, 
and if ever a word of thanksgiving passed those 
lips, it was surely when she looked ont upon the 
evening sky, and could whisper to herself the 
assurance that she had indeed and in truth 
escaped from the Bloody Tower. 

Another moment, and Linda de Chevenaux 
emerged from the little grating ; but the sky was 
cloudy, the moon was obscured, and it was impos- 
sible for her to ascertain in the darkness the pre- 
cise locality in which she was. 

She felt, however, that she was treading upon 
grass, or herbage of some kind, for she could not 
hear her own footsteps; and inasmuch as there 
was no sentinel, she felt pretty certain that she 
had made her way to some part of the old Tower 
which was not used. She determined, therefore, 
to wait—wait patiently, now that the free dir of 
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heaven once more fanned her cheek—until day- 
light, and then might she not hope to distance all 
pursuit ? 

As the Dark Woman thus waited, the clock of 
St. Peter’s Church struck the hour of one. She 
then knew that she was standing upon the Tower 
Green, 


CHAPTER CLX. 


ALLAN FEARON HAS A STORMY INTERVIEW WITH 
THE REGENT AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 


THERE was an undefined something about the 
tone and manner of the Prince Regent when he so 
distinctly to Allan Fearon repudiated all know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of Linda de Chevenaux, 
which produced a very uncomfortable impression 
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upon the sensitive mind of that son, who was with 
such great anxiety inguiring for his mother. 

It was, of course, impossible for Allan to look 
or insinuate a doubt on the subject, but still he 
was not satisfied. 

The words of the Regent had not that kind of 
halo around them which, by some occult arrangé- 
ment of Providence, ever seems to hover about 
the truth. | 

But Allan was obliged to leave the Palace 
with no further satisfaction than he had obtained, 
and that was poor enough. 

The change that was about to take place in his 
own circumstances and position would, at any 
other time, have much affected him ; but now he 


‘Scarcely gave a passing thought to the fact that 


he was about to emerge from a position of poverty 
and dependence to one of rank and abundant 
means. 

His thoughts were full of that poor belated 
heart which had suffered so much for him, and for 
his sake; and which, if its wild ‘throbbing were 
not now “quenched by death, was still suffering 
deeply. 

In this frame of mind was it that Allan reached 
his humble home at the river end of Buckingham 
Street, in the Strand. 

There, as the reader is aware, Marian was most 
anxiously waiting for him with the pocket-book 
that told so sad a tale of the fate of the Dark 
Woman. 

At one moment Allan believed that he had no 
possible clue to what had become of his mother. 

‘The next moment he knew exactly where she 
was, and could imagine all that had happened, 
when Marian met him on the very threshold of 
his home. 

‘‘Dear Ailan! read this. I give it to you to 
read before you can tell me one word of what 
has passed at the Palace, between you and the 
Regent.” 

Allan’s eyes devoured those few words that had 
been written for his observation by the Dark 
Woman. 

The mete, as regarded her vanished in a 
moment, 

“My nother in the Tower of London,” he cried, 

‘a state prisoner; and my father, the Regent of 
alana not know it !” 

“Oh, Allan—Allan! has he denied it?” 

Allan shook with emotion, and sat down for a 
few moments in silence, while he clasped his hands 
over his eyes, 

Marian flung her arms around him, and pressed 
him to her heart. 

“Do not grieve—oh, do not’ grieve, my Allan— 
my husband! Let those shed tears who have no 
one to love them.” .. 

These words at once reached the heart of Allan, 
and he uttered a cry of joy as he folded his own 
dear Marian to his heart. 

“ Ungrateful to you and to heaven, that I am,” 
he said; “how dare I repine when I am indeed 
blessed with your unalterable affection, my 
Marian !” 

Their tears now mingled for a few minutes, and 
they neither of them spoke. 

it was Marian who then broke the silence by a 
proposition that Allan felt sprung from the good- 
ness of her heart. by 

As I understand you, dear Allan, your father 
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the Regent, has said that he does not know where 
your mother is?” 

“He did say so, Marian,” replied Allan, with a 
sigh. 

“Well, Allan, it is not for you to doubt him.” 

“ But this memorandum, dear?” 

‘Phat, too, you will believe, Allan.” 

“Ah, now I understand you, Marian. I must 
believe my mother when she says she is in the 
Tower, and I must believe my father when he 
says he knows not of it.” . 

“Yes, Allan.” 

‘*¥t is hard to do so!” 

“Undoubtedly, Allan, it will be more pain to 
your kind heart than to do otherwise.” 

“You are right, Marian—you -are right, 
dearest, as you always are; because you take your 
heart into counsel with your understanding; but 
there is nothing to prevent me informing my 
father of the fact that my mother is in the Tower be 

‘‘ Nothing, Allan—nothing !” 

“TJ will dogo! I will go back to the Palace at 
once! I will see the Regent!” ( 

‘* No—ob, no, Allan!” 

“No, say you?’ 

Not absolutely no; but no for a short time. 
Do you not go again to the Regent until you are 
cool, and calm, and collected, and have had time 
tothink. Ifthat unfortunate Linda de Chevenaux 
is in the Tower of London, remember that she is 
safe and well cared for. These are not the times 
when prisoners are made to suffer pain and hard- 
ships. The dungeon, the damp straw, and the 
clanking chains are banished now. She does not 
suffer inthe Tower; and while you reflect and 
beeome composed, who shall say that a short 
period of even enforced inaction may not do much 
to calm the troubled intellects of Linda de 
Chevenaux ?” . 

There was so much real, practical good sense in 
these words from Marian, that Allan looked at 
her with a sort of amazement and reverence, and 
wondered how it could be that, amid all the 
struggles of poverty she had gone through, she had 
been able to educate her intellect so to express 
herself. 

“My Marian,” he said, ‘‘ you are my superior 
in all things but one. ° I will not let you say that 
you love me better than I love you; but in all 
else you are my guide and mentor.” 

Marian smiled. 

‘*No, no, Allan—it is to you I look up; but 
you feel more acutely in regard to these affairs 
than any one else can, however deeply they may 
sympathise with all that concerns you. That is 
the sole’ difference. I am able to reason more 
calmly, that is all.” aw Je 

“‘T have promised,” said Allan, ashe again read 
the few words which the Dark Woman had written 
in Colonel Hanger’s pocket-book,—‘*I have pro- 
mised to see the Regent again to-morrow.” 

“Then be it so, Allan. Put off until the mor- 
row all communication with him about your 
mother ; and then, when you see him, tell him first 
that you have discovered where she is, and ask for 
her release.” 

‘‘ Which he will refuse.” 

‘Perhaps not, upon conditions.” 

“What conditions, Marian ?” ) 

“Listen to me, Allan. There are two views to > 
take of this terrible question between your mother: 
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No one can for a moment defend 


and the Prince. 


you have him do?” 

Allan could not reply.. 

‘¢ Can he make Linda de Chevenaux other than 
what she is ?” 

‘* Alas, no!” 

“Can he undo the past ? What i is he to do to 


. protect himself from the mad persecution of one 


who has no real claims but her betrayal and 
misfortunes, but who chooses to set up fictitious 
ones, which he—you—I—or any one must feel 
he cannot entertain for one passing moment,” 
‘You are right, Mariah.” 

“JT donot defend the Regent, but there is a point 
at which even he who has done wrong must, and 
may, resist: the consequences when they become 
irrational, and such as would destroy both him and 
others to give way to.” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Dear Marian, you clear my 
mind upon this subject.” 

‘* Suppose for a moment, Allan, that the Prince 
of Wales were to admit the legality of his mar- 
riage with the Dark Woman, what kind of justice 
would that be for the already sufficiently unfor- 
tunate Catherine of Brunswick, whom he really 
did marry in face of all the world?” 

‘You are right—you are right, Marian,” 

+t And suppose, my Allan, he were, in compli- 
ance with the wild desires of Linda de Chevenaux, 
te acknowledge you as his son, what kind of 
justice would that be to the young Princess 
Charlotte, now just entering into life as the heiress, 
after him, to the English Crown.” 


‘Say no more, Marian—say no more! I can- 


_not defend my mother with arms gathered from 
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my reason! 
a son only—that causpeakfor her. I will see the 
Regent to-morrow, and strain my utmost to heal 
the unhappy differences between him and Linda 
de Chevenaux.” 

» “You will have to'see her, too, Allan !” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Tt will lie with her to make, and keep, a peace 
which shall, while it leaves the Regent in security 
as regards her, leave her a contented and happy 
future.” 

‘“T will do all that man can do to effect such 
an object) And now, my Marian—Lady Marian 


- Fitz George—let me talk to you of yourself.” 


“‘ What do you mean, Allan?” 

Allan Fearon now detailed to Marian all that 
had been said by the Regent, in regard to what 
he meant to do for ale and the station he meant 
him to occupy. 

Marian listened mith a slight flush of colour 
upon her cheeks, and then she flung herself into 
the arms of Allan, as she whispered, “‘ For your 
sake, dear Allan, and for the sake of, perhaps, 
others who will be dearer to us than life itself, I 
welcome all this with joy!” 

Ah! how different was the serene, happy atmo- 
sphere of that humble home in Buckingham Street, 
Strand, to the passion-fraught air of St. James’s 
Palace or Carlton House. 

Little did the Dark Woman, in the Bloody 
Tower chamber, where she chafed and moaned like 
some, wild denizen of the woods, caught in the 
snares of the hunter, imagine that her son and his 
- Marian enjoyed such true felicity, without the 
realisation of a single one of those dreams and | 
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| human affairs would be to hin. as naught was an 


-your orders are obeyed.” 


_ visions of mad ambition eich she had indulged 
his conduct in the first instance, but what would 


in on his account. 

But such is the history of human existente. 
The false lights which we follow, and which wa 
in our inmost hearts believe to be the pioneers to 
happiness, leave us stranded in tho quagmires of. 
disappointment. 

There were the elements, at all events, of 
serenity in the position of Linda de Chevenaux; 
but she fixed her attention upon some wandering 
star—the star of royalty—so far off, that the 
good which lay beneath her feet she trod down 
unmercifully, and would nof have cast a thought 
upon. 

"N or was the royal mind at St. James’s Place 
much more at ease than the heated imagination 
of the Dark Woman in the Tower of London. 
The Regent fully expected another visit from his 
son; and he had a presentiment that almost the 
first words that would come from that son’s mouth 
would consist of a declaration that he had mad¢ a, 
discovery of the place of imprisonment of the} 
Dark Woman. 

Over and over again, the Prince wished de-, 
voutly that he had avowed the fact of the itm’ 


prisonment of Linda de Chevenaux, and boldly, — 


justified it. 

But that was too late now. 

Oh, those fearful words ‘‘ too late!” How often 
during the progress of this most eventful history 
have the various people, whose. actions we have 
detailed to the reader, been forced to utter them! 

But as the day passed over, and Allan came not 
to the Palace, the Regent began to breathe. more 
freely, and to think that, after all, the secret might 
be kept. 

He was disposed almost to receive Colonel 
Hanger graciously when he should present him- 
self;~ for the secret of the incarceration of the 
Dark Woman in the Tower was like the dis- 
covery of some hideous murder. If undiscovered 
for four-and-twenty hours, there was a fair pros-: 
pect of it still remaining a secret for azy many 
days; and if for as many days, why not for as 
many weeks—as many months—or as many 
years? And if so, why then The Regent 
paused at this point of his cogitation, for the idea 
that in as many years all human secrets and all 


uncomfortable one. 

He began to wish for the arrival of Colonel 
Hanger, just for the solace of being able to talk 
to somebody of an affair which he did not wish 
to. make known to any other person than the 
man who had necessarily been an actor in it. 

The Regent could almost have believed that his 
wishes had a necromantic power to ensure their 
own fulfilment, for scarcely had he uttered the 
words, ‘‘Confound that Hanger! why don’t he 
come?” when a page announced the Colonel. 

Hanger made his appearance with an audacious 
kind of familiarity—-that kind of familiarity which 
a low mind always thinks its right as soon as it 
gets in possession of secrets belonging to a 
superior. 

‘“‘Most gracious Regent,” said Hanger, “be 
joyful and at peace, The scold is bridled—the 
termagant can only now rail through prison walls. 
Most lordly Regent, and King that shall be— 


“ And you are drunk!” said the Regent. 
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Hanger held by the back of thechair. It was a 
little requisite that he should do so, to keep him- 
self perfectly steady, although in his own estima- 
tion he was very far from the state which the 
Regent had so roughly designated. - 

“No, your Royal Highness—no! Jack Hanger 
can carry his three bottles with any man or with 
any prince; but the question is not whether 
Jack Hanger has had a glass too much or not, 
but whether the royalty of England is satisfied. 
I say the royalty of England—meaning your own 
most gracious Highness—for the Dark Woman 
is in the Tower of London; and sink me! if all is 
not serene.” 

“So you have caged the tigress?” . 

“ Caged and cut her claws.” 

“T will not deny, Hanger, that you have 
done this thing well, and I shall not be disposed 
to forget it. Be as discreet in keeping the secret 
as you have been increating it to keep. I shall 
have money to-morrow. Come to me for a 
thousand pounds.” 

‘“‘ To-morrow ?—to-morrow ?” said Hanger, as 
he dealt his forehead some sharp slaps with his 
open hand. “To-morrow? Oh! I recollect now. 
May it please your gracious Highness, if I fall, 
will you have me buried in the Abbey? The 
thousand pounds will raise a pretty monument to 
my memory. Let the design be pretty. Death, 
for instance, an angel with a trumpet, and he 
who is still a gentleman—although kicked out of 
good company and seldom mentioned—-sitting at 
a table together. Let there be dice, cards, and 
half-a-dozen bottles; and amidst a thousand pieces 
of fanciful scroll-work, clouds, cherubim, and 
death’s heads, let the words, ‘Good night, old 
Jack Hanger,’ be conspicuous.” 

' “Tt seems to me,” said the Regent, ‘that 
you're mad as well as drunk.” 

‘‘No; but the fact is, your Highness, I’ve got to 
fight that rascal Moys at eight o'clock in Batter- 
sea Fields, and there is no knowing which way 
the luck may go,” 

‘* At eight ?” 

“Yes, your Highness—at eight precisely. He 
sent to me a fire-eating Major—what is his name ? 
I cannot recollect it, but it’s all the same. I was 
forced to accept the cartel; so who knows that 
Jack Hanger may be in life at mid-day, when 
your Highness rouses from rosy slumbers, to 
come for his thousand pounds ?” 

“In that case,” said the Regent, “you won't 
want them.” 

“ But, your Highness ” 

“Oh, I can have nothing to do with your 
private quarrels. Go, and fight as much as you 
please.” 

“ And this,is the reward !” 

‘What mean you, sir? Do you want me to 
be your second? or do you inform me of this affair 
as some persons do their friends when they have an 
affair of honour on their hands, with the hope and 
expectation that some officious fool will send for 
the police?” . 

‘“‘No, your Highness, no. It shall never be said 
that Jack Hanger refused to meet his woman—lI 
mean, his man.” 

‘Very well,” said the Regent sneeringly, as he 


» moved towards the door; ‘' very well—a thousand 


pounds are waiting for Jack Hanger, provided he 


makes his appearance here at one o’clock to-morrow | 


to claim them; but, for the present, [ have the 
honour of bidding Jack Hanger good evening.” 

The Regent left the room. : 

*‘ Now, that’s scurvy,” said Hanger, as he leant 
heavily upon the chair which had supported him 
during the interview. “ That’s what I call scurvy, 
now. He might have said ‘Don’t fight,’ or ‘I 
forbid the duel,’ or something of that kind. He 
must want me again—he’s sure to want me again 
—and yet he lets me go coolly and risk my life 
against that rascal Moys. And I must go, too— 
that’s the worst of it, unless—unless—let me con- 
sider—unless I can think of some clever, cunning, 
out-of-the-way scheme to put itoff. I must think 
—I must think ; and that I may do so more clearly, 
I'll go to the ‘Thatched House,’ and have another 
bottle of the glorious claret. Who knows but I 
may imbibe an idea along with the bright ruby 
wine? I must think—I must think; and I’m half 
resolved already not to fight.” 


CHAPTER CLXI. 


ALLAN FEARON PAYS ANOTHER VISIT TO THE 
REGENT, AND BY THE ASSISTANCE OF ANNIE 
PROCURES AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


From the moment that Allan Fearon felt confi- 
dent that his mother was an inmate of the Tower 
of London, he could know no rest until he had 
seen the Regent. 

The morrow brought no change in the feelings 
with which Marian regarded the transaction. She 
still urged Allan not to quarrel with his father, 
but rather to assume that it would be a bit of in- 
telligence to him to be informed that the Dark 
Woman was in the Tower. 

There can be no doubt in the world but that 
this was by far the most judicious course to 
pursue, 

Allan, therefore, found himself by twelve 
o’clock at St. James’s Palace again, and this time 
he did not experience the difficulty he had done 
before in securing admission. 

Probably the Regent’s valet, now that he knew 
the position Allan was to occupy, and the new 
terms and status on which he would henceforth 
come either to Carlton House or to St. James's, 
had taken care that he should have facilities of 
ingress that he before could not pretend to. 

Certainly Allan had not even to show the ruby 
ring which the Prince of Wales had given him as 
@ passport to his presence. 

One of the officers of the household respectfully 
saluted him, saying, “I believe I have the honour 
of speaking to Mr. Fitz George ?” 

That name sounded very odd and strange to 
Allan, but since it had been bestowed upon him 
by his father he was willing to answer to it. 

Yes, sir, I am Mr. Fitz George.” 

“ Then, sir, if you please to wait in one of the 
private apartments, I think his Royal Highness 
will return by one o'clock.” 

“Return? Is he not in the Palace 2” 

‘No, sir. His Royal Highness the Regent was 
summoned in haste to Windsor at an early hour 
this morning, on account of some alarming change 
in the health of his Majesty.” 

The Majesty mentioned by the officer of the 
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Palace was his grandfather, and it was just pos- 
sible that his father, the Regent, might return to 
St. James’s King of England. 

It was not possible but that Allan should think 
what would have been his position if his mother, 
Linda de Chevenaux, could really have substan- 
tiated the dream of her life—namely, the legality 
of her marriage, or mock marriage, with the Prince 
of Wales. 

Admitting that the old King might be dead 
and the Regent invested with the crown, he, 
Allan, would be the heir-apparent. 

The position of the Princess Charlotte would 
then be most painful. 

The marriage with Caroline of Brunswick would 
have to be declared null, and the most important 
changes would ensue in the descent of the crown 
of England. - 

But Allan felt that all.these were but dreams of 
the imagination. 

He started, and was alarmed to find himself 
indulging in them. 

‘No, no!” he said; “let me hope that those 
wild fancies of my mother will never be inherited 
by me.” 

The officer of the Palace, who had received him 
with so much amenity and respect, stood a few 
paces from him, and was, no doubt, rather sur- 
prised to see the rapid alternations in the coun- 
tenance of Mr. Fitz George. 

That officer, however, was far too well-bred, 
and too used to the Court, to take any notice of 
what was not intended for his observation, so he 
patiently waited until Allan chose to speak. 

“T think, sir, I will avail myself of your kind 
offer, and wait for the Regent.” 

‘Tf you please, sir. I will have the honour of 
conducting you, sir, to an apartment, and so soon 
as his Highness returns, he shall be informed of 
your presence.” 

“Sir, I thank you.” 

Allan soon found himself in a moderately- 
sized room, which was very splendidly furnished ; 
and although the season did not now require 
such an indulgence, a bright fire of wood burnt on 
the hearth. 

The Regent was fond of warmth, and both in 
Carlton House and St. Jamea’s, there were always 
apartments to be found all/through the year in 
which wood tires were burning. 

These wood fires were generally of cedar blocks, 
for the Prince had a particular liking for their 
odour while burning. 

Such was the character of the fire in the room 
to which Allan Fearon was conducted by the 
polite officer of the Palace. 

Allan—or Fitz George, as really we ought now 
to name him, since by that name he was known 
from that time—did not inherit the liking for the 
odour of cedar wood of his father. 

To him the air of that apartment was close, 
sickly, and oppressive. 

_ Fitz George, then, had his hand upon one of the 
windows to open it, when a door, which was not 
the one he had entered at, was suddenly opened, 
and some one cried out, “Oh! that is you?” 

Fitz George turned and saw Annie with her 
usual look of pretty audacity, most superbly 
attired for the morning. 

“Yes, Annie, I am here to see the Regent.” 

“That is right, Allan.” : 
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“I fancy, Annie, you must forget the old nama 
of Allan, and call me by my new one of Fitz 
George.” 

“To be sure I will! Fitz George! I don’t 
like it, though; and I told George I did not. By 
the bye, he has gone to Windsor, to see the old 
man.” 

This was the irreverent way in which the young 
and sparkling Countess De Blonde spoke of the 
old King, George the Third. 

‘So I have been told,” replied Allan—we shall 
still, we find, now and then call him Allan—“ so 
Iam told; and for fear the news he brings back 
with him should be bad, I would not stay here, 
but that I must see him.” 

‘‘Something has happened, I can see,” said 
Annie, as she approached Fitz George, and looked 
him closely in the face. 

“You are right, Annie.” 

‘What is it? Is Marian well?” 

“Oh, quite well, thank heaven !” 

“"T say thank heaven too. What is it then 
that makes you look so serious ?” 

‘* My mother.” 

* “Oh, yes. It is of her?’ 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

‘* She is ill, I suppose—porhaps dead? Is it 80, 
Allan ?” 

“‘T cannot say so; but by one of the strangest 
chances in the world, I have becomé aware that 
she is @ prisoner in the Tower of London.” 

“No! no!” 

“Tt is indeed so, Annie.” 

“The old Tower of London? Why, George 
once promised that he would have all the old keys 
found and take me over it, into the dungeons that 
nobody ever sees, and that nobody has ever been 
in for a thousand years.” 

““ Not quite so long as that, Annie.” 

“Well, it was a good long time, however. But 
tell me all about it, Fitz George. I am glad 
George is not at home, because you will have time 
to tell me first, and I shall be able to help you 
when he does come back, you know.” 

“T am sure you will, Annie.” 

‘‘To be sure. Come, now, sit down, and let 
me know all about it.” 

Allan himself was not at all sorry to have an 
opportunity of consulting Annie, in the first in- 
stance, in regard to what had happened to the 
Dark Woman, and he willingly related to her all 
he knew on the subject. 

‘‘ Let me see the pocket-book,” said Annie. 

Fitz George handed it to her, but she conld not 
take upon herself, any more than himself, to say 
to whom it had belonged. 

The fact was, that Colonel. Hanger had been 
particularly careful, like most persons connected 
with the “turf’—that is to say, gambling on 
horse-racing—to put no name in his pocket-book, 
so that if he lost it, or if his pocket were even 
picked of it, there would be no evidence of the 
way in which he meant to ‘make up his book.” 

‘IT don’t know whose this is,”: said Annie, “ but 
I will find out,” 

“ Can you?” 

“Oh, yes! leave me alone for that.” 

‘But what of my mother ?” 


Annie considered for an amazingly long time, |: 


taking into view how generally rapid she was in 
her conclusions, ‘Then she spoke with a sound, 
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solid sense that could scarcely have been expected 
from her. 

‘‘ Look here, Fitz George: the Regent knows, of 
course, all about this ?” 

*‘ You think so?” 

“Oh, of course! And I can tell you who also, I 
think, knows all about it; and that is Colonel 
Hanger.” 

“ Y have heard of him.” 

‘He is as great a rascal as Moys.” 


‘Then he need not be a greater; for ragcality, 


I fancy, can scarcely go further.” 

“'That’s true enough; but as you want to get 
your mother out of the Tower, it won't do to be 
too—too—what shall I say ?——-angry about it, be- 
cause she has threatened the Regent, and led him 
a sad life, you know.” ; 

“ That is true, Annie.” 

‘‘ Therefore, then, he must be secured in some 
way against her, or, do you see, she had better 
remain in the Tower.” 

It was quite impossible, amenable to reason 
as he was, that Fitz George could fail to see the 
justness of this reasoning, and he looked down 
with a sigh. He felt how utterly impossible it 
would be to extract anything like a promise from 
the Dark Woman to cease agitating for what she 
called her own and his rights. 

“ Then I.fear,” he said, ‘' that she will have to 
remain in the Tower.” 

‘(We will see what can be done. 
does Marian say ?” 

‘She says that the Regent ought to be let 
know that [am aware of where my mother is; 
but that it ought to be told him as if I did not 
think that he knew it already.” 

“That is right. He will pretend to be sur- 
prised; and then we shall be able to do just as 
we please. By the by, I wanted to see you, 
Allan.” 

* What for, Annie?” 

“ Wait a bit,” 

Annie flew from the room with her usual im- 
petuosity, and, in a few moments, returned with 
a pair of very elegant pistols. 

“Look here!” she said. “Tell me what you 
think of these, now ?” ' 

“@apital pistols, I should say. But what do 
you want with them, Annie?” 

“A young friend of mine is going to fight a 
duel.” 

** Indeed !” 

‘Yes; and he has asked me to lend him a pair 
of pistols, and to get him a second. Now, if you 
think these pistols are really good, I will lend 
them to him, since they belong to the Regent; 
and what is his, you know, 1s mine.” 

“Annie! Annie! Iwould advise you to have 
nothing to do with such affairs.” 

“But I can’t help having to do with this one, 

- 60 you will be the second ?” 

“Who? 12” 

“ Just you.” 

‘t Impossible!” 

“JT don’t see anything impossible in it. Of 
course, if you won't, you won't! People are very 
fond of saying things are impossible that they 
don’t want to do.” 

“But, Annie!” 

* But, Fitz George!” 

‘‘ Let me reason with you.” 


But what 
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‘“‘Don’t!—oh, don’t! The idea, now, of any- 
body wanting to reason with me! Come, Allan,— 
or Fitz George, whichever you like best to be 
called,—-I ask you a favour; and if you wish to 
refuse it to me, why, of course, you can, and 
there is, then, no occasion to say another word 
about it.” 

‘“‘ Annie, I will not refuse you.” 

“That's right !” 

“ But——” 

** Now, if you go on saying ‘but,’ and ‘if,’ and 
all that sort of thing, I will get some one else to 
do the favour for my young friend; and then you 
will be sorry for it, perhaps, as long as you live.” 

“Well, I will say no more; but——” 

“ Hilloa! you said ‘but’ again !” 

“YT did not mean in the hesitating sense. . And 
if-——” 

“Hoy! Stop! You said ‘if!’ 

“Annie! Annie! I was only going to say that 
I should like to know the name of your young 
friend.” 

“Cornet Dorville—Light Cavalry.” 

* And his opponent ?” 

“ Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“That villain ?” 

“Yes, that villain! And now, I suppose, you 
have no objection to be second to my young 
friend, the Cornet ?” 

“No; but do let me make one remark.” 

‘* Go on, then.” 

“Does the Regent know that you have a young 
friend, a cornet in the Light Dragoons ?” 

“That's am impertinent question, and I won't 
answer it. If you mean to ask anything further 
you can retract your promise; but otherwise you 
can come here at eleven o'clock to-night, and the 
little affair can come off.” 

“Here, Annie? Here, at eleven to-night ?” 

‘¢ Yes; in the old ball-room. 

“Stop ! stop!” 

“J won't stop. The duel is to take place here, 
in the Palace. Ths old ball-room has not been 
opened since the marriage of George the Third to 
what’s-her-name, the old Queen. I however, have 
the keys, and it is there my young friend, the 
Cornet, will, I hope, teach Sir Hinckton Moys a 
lesson.” 

“This is a mad-brained affair, Annie, alto- 
gether.” 

' “No, it ain’t. I cannot fight the rascal myself. 
The Regent won't let you fight him. Then who 
is to fight him, I should like to know, but some 
other friend of mine who is under no such restric- 
tion? I have the duel here in the Palace in case 
my young friend Dorville shouid be hurt ; because, 
in that case, I can take care of him at once, you 
see. Come, now, don’t look so serious. Will you 
come, or will you not?” | 

“T must.” 

“Of course you must. The Regent will be out 
till twelve o’clock to night, for he dines at Rich- 
mond, at the White Lodge, provided nothing has 
happened at Windsor of much consequence, so I 
shall expect you at eleven.” 

“I will come.” 

‘“'That’sright. Ah! I hear sounds that proclaim 
an arrival.” 

The rapid. beating of the drums of the Guard 
announced, even to the unpractised ears of Fitz 
George, that some great personage had arrived at 
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St. James’s ; and in the course of a few minutes the 
principal door of the apartment in which Mr. Fitz 
George and Annie were was thrown open, and a 
gentleman ‘usher announced—="‘ His Highness the 
Regent.” 

The Prince entered the room with a quick step. 
He had on an overcoat, richly trimmed with sable, 
and there was haste and some excitement about 
his air and manner, 

“Ah, Fitz George,” he -said, ‘‘ you are here! 
Good morning, Annie. You look charming.” 

“‘ Of course Ido,” said Annie. ‘“ It would be only 
difficult for me to look otherwise.” 

‘“*T hope,” said Fitz George, ‘‘ that your Royal 
Highness brings good news from Windsor.” 

The Regent bent upon him a curious look, and 

Fitz George at once felt how ‘equivocal must sound 
that expression “ good news.’ 

He meant that he hoped the old King was better, 
but the real good news to the Regent would be 
that he was much worse. ; 

There was rather an awkward pause, and then 
the Regent said, hastily, “Good news, Fitz 
George? Oh, yes! The King is better.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it.” . 

‘But still a prisoner to his room.” 

“ Ah, sir! that word prisoner is so suggestive 
to me just now that I cannot help repeating it, by 
informing you of what will, no doubt, surprise 
you ; namely, that Linda de Chevenaux is a pri- 
soner in the Tower.” 

The Regent staggered back a pace or two. 

‘Some officious persons,” added Fitz George, 
“have placed her there. 

‘And properly enough,” said Annie, “unless 
some security can be given that she will no longer 
torment or threaten the Regent.” 

The Prince looked at the Countess de Blonde 
gratefully, and it was evident he had expected she, 
too, would be against him, and it was quite a 
relief to find her arguing on his side of the*ques- 

tion. 
' Tn the Tower, say you?” he said. 

It was quite evident from the tone of these 
words that the Regent meant to keep up the idea 
that it was news to him. ; 

Fitz George was well content that the Regent 
should adopt this course, which was the best pos- 
sible one for the object he had in view; since if the 
Prince professed ignorance of the incarceration of 
the Dark Woman in the Tower, it would be out of 
his power to justify the act. 

““f was quite sure,” said Fitz George, ‘that 
your Highness had but one object in view in 
regard to that unhappy person.” 

““Oh, of course! but one object —- but one 
object—peace and quict!” 

‘“‘T will undertake that she shall not be liberated 
until I have received from her such assurances as 
shall satisfy your Highness. All I request is that 
you will arm me with authority to open her prison 
doors for her the moment I have such assurances; 
and I promise on my sacred word of honour that 
I will not open them upon any inducement short 
of perfect security to your Highness,” 

Tne Prince drew a long breath of relief, for, 
after all, the Dark Woman in the Tower was an 
embarrassment in more ways than one. 

_ Solong as she remained there, it placed him 
_ under a perpetual obligation to Colonel Hanger. 
There was always the risk, too, of the affair 
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getting into the newspapers; and at that period 
the Regent had a morbid kind of dread of the 
press, 

Regents, princes, kings, and emperors have 
not been able to get rid of such a dread to* the 
present day, but have rather found it increase upon 
them. 

“That will do,” said Annie, ‘ capitally,” inter- 
posing. ‘‘ That will do capitally, you see, George, 
Neither he nor I wish that Linda de Chevenaux 
should worry your life out, because you're useful to 
me and useful to him. So now give him an order 
to take her out of the Tower when he pleases, and 
he will take care not to do so improperly.” 

“Oh, with pleasure—with pleasure!” said tha 
Regent. “T am only too happy to meet your 
views, Fitz George; but, you know it was impos- 
sible to continue exposed to the caprices of —of— 
one who—who——” 

“Your Highness need say no more. The justi- 
fication of self-defence is always complete. & 

““Come now, George,” said Annie, “write an 
order for the release of Linda de Chevenaux at 


once, and let Fitz George have it on his promise 


to use it properly.” 
The Regent thought he was getting out of the 
affair very handsomely, and he wrote quite an un- 


conditional order composed of two parts—one of 


which admitted Mr. Fitz George to the Tower at 
any time he pleased, as a visitor to Linda de 
Chevenaux, while another sentence gave him 
authority to take her away at his pleasure. 

“That will do,” said Annie; ‘and mind, now, 
Fitz George—dsar me! I find Lve got quite into 
the habit of caliing you that Fitz—mind, now, I 
mean what I say—although I’ve helped you to 
get this document from George, ’m not going to 
have my property destroyed and worried by any 
‘Dark Woman, or light woman, or a woman of 
any other colour in the world! | So if you let her 
free without any condition for the preservation of 
my property, I shall be against you!” 

“What do you mean by your property 2?” said 
the Regent. 

“Why, you to be sure!” cried Annie; 
now come and have some lunch, for I’m as hungry 
as a pig!” 


ereconmes 


CHAPTER CLXIT, 


FITZ GHORGE MEETS WITH A TERRIBLE SHOCK. 
IN THE TOWER, 


WHEN the intelligence first reached Fitz George 
that his mother was an inmate of the Tower, and 
he knew at the same time that his father, the 
Regent, had denied all knowledge of the fact, he 
might well be excused for thinking that he was 
on the eve of a painful scene between him and the 
Regent, which might possibly end in a complete 
rupture between them. 

Thanks to the judicious advice of Marian, and 
the good management of Annie, Countess de Blonde, 
such painful scene had been entirely avoided, and 
Fitz George found that he had achieved his object 
without any needless irritation. 

. So anxious was he to have an interview with 
that poor, half-bewildered intellect, which he could 
not but feel had suffered more for his sake than for 
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its own, that he hesitated with himself after leav- 
ing St. James’s Palace, whether to proceed home 
or go at’once to the Tower. But affection carried 
the day, and making what speed he could, he took 
his way to Buckingham Street, to inform Marian 
of the perfect success of the mode she had sug- 
gested of managing the Regent, and compassing 
the liberation of the Dark Woman. 

Marian was well pleased to hear the report of 
what had taken place at the Palace; but she 
would not allow her husband to lose sight of the 
express conditions on which the order of liberation 
had been given. 

“You, Allan,” she said, ‘ have a speciality of 
feeling in regard to Linda de Chevenaux which 
no one else can pretend to; and, therefore, you 
must not consider that either Annie or myself 
must allow you to forget for a moment that there 
is another party who must be considered in the 
matter. Reprehensible as the Regent’s conduct in 
all respects may have been, he has still a kind of 
right to protect himself; and unless you quarrel 
with him definitively, and accept all the conditious 
which your mother lays down as those of her 
existence, you must admit that right, and you 
cannot liberate her until she solemnly promises to 
take a new view of the future.” 

‘“T am guided by you, Marian, and will con- 
tinue to be so. Trust to my discretion. I will 
not now mar your fortunes by allowing feeling to 
get the better of reason ; and for her own sake, too, 
my unhappy mother must oe coerced into some 
course which will dissipate those wild, ambitious 
dreams which have been the bane of her existence. 
So soon as daylight droops to-day I will repair to 
the Tower, for I feel that I must give myself some 
hours in which to think. And now, Marian, I 
have another strange affair on which to consult 
you, or rather of which I wish to inform you—for 
I have given a sort of promise to Annie which I 
cannot break.” 

Both surprise and consternation filled the 
breast of Marian when Allan informed her of 
- Annie’s mad project of engaging some one to fight 
a duel with Sir Hinckton Moys—since he, Allan, 
was forbidden to do so by the Regent, his father. 

‘‘T know not who it can possibly be,” he said, 
“that she has taken into her confidence so far. 
She calls him Dorville, and speaks of his being a 
cornet in some light cavalry regiment, I know 
not what to think or what to hope. It is not 
either for you, or myself, Marian, to be rejoiced at 
her precarious connexion with the Regent; but 
yet, while she keeps up a sort of romantic con- 
stancy towards him, the affair assumes a different 
character to what it would wear if Annie were 
wild and fleeting in her affections. Indeed, and 
in truth, I know not what to do.” 

‘You have promised her, Allan, and you must 
go to the Palace. I will not deny that I shall 
be full of fears and anxieties until your return; 
and yet about the whole conduct of Annie and her 
management with the Regent, there is so much 
discretion, so much apparent carelessness and 
abandonment, and yet at the same time so much 
tact and talent, that I have lost the sensation of 
believing that anything will ever go amiss with 
her.” 

Fitz George may now be said to have plenty to 
do and to think of. He had a faint sort of 
hope—but it was only a faint one—that the mono- 
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tony of the Dark Woman’s imprisonment in th® 
Tower might have calmed her excitement and 
brought sager counsels to her mind. ‘< 

And yet when he began to think how she had 
almost driven him from her presence when last he 
saw her in that house in Hanover Square, because 
he would not give himself up to her wild caprices, 
he began to think that, although he might see her 
in the Tower by virtue of the authority he had so 
to do, he might yet, in accordance with the 
promise by which he was bound, be compelled to 
leave her there. | 

The darkness set in early; and when Fitz 
George presented himself at the postern gate of 
the Tower, the night guards were placed, and the . 
period -had passed for the admission of strangers 
on casual. business. 

Fitz George had specially wished this to be the 
case, for his business was of that character at the 
ancient fortress that he did not wish it to excite 
the observation of strangers. 

An uneasy feeling of apprehension came across 
him as he rapped at the postern. 

Who exactly to ask for he knew not, and he 
took refuge in saying to the Yeoman who ap- 
peared at the small wicket, “I’ve an order, under 
the hand of the Regent, to see a prisoner. To 
whom should it be presented ?” ' 

This was an announcement which, of course, 
produced to Fitz George immediate admission. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor, sir, you must see 
with such an order.” 

The Yeoman looked curiously by the light of a 
lantern, which was just within the postern gate, 
at the half-sheet of paper which Fitz George car- 
ried in his hand; and there was a kind of expres- 
sion upon the face of the man which made Fitz 
George put a question to him. 

He was the more inclined to put that question, 
inasmuch as, for the first moment that such an 
idea had taken possession of him, he thought it 
possible that Linda de Chevenaux’s presence in 
the Tower might have been only a temporary 
measure, for the purpose of lulling suspicion in 
regard to some’ other and more real place of im- 
prisonment, to which she might by this time have 
been removed, 

“Do you know this name of Linda de Cheve- 
naux ?” said Fitz George to the Yeoman. 

‘‘ We never know anything here, sir,” was the 
reply; “but the Lieutenant knows everything.” 

Fitz George was compelled to be satisfied with 
this official reply. But still there was a look and 
manner about the man which filled him with an 
unknown dread. i 

A deep feeling of depression came over the 
spirits of Fitz George as he was conducted across 
the drawbridge of the moat, which at that period 
was half-full of stagnant water. 

The lodgings of the Lieutenant abutted upon 
the Tower Green, not far from the chapel; and 
not a word passed between Fitz George and the 
Yeoman as the latter lighted him through the 
dreary fortress. 

The password was given to the sentinels briefly ; 
and it was a relief to the burdened imagination of 
Fitz George when the Yeoman paused at quite a 
modern door, and, turning to him, said, ‘ Here, 
sir, are the lodgings of the Lieutenant, who will, - 
no doubt, answer all your questions about Linda 
de Cheyenaux.” 
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There was something threatening and equivocal , 
about these words, which struck forcibly upon the | 
heart of Fitz George; but although the impulse | 


bearer of that order of 


he should give to the 
liberation. 
Their eyes thea met, and Fitz George could 


was strong within him to ask another question of | keep silent no longer. He spoke impatiently. 


this man, he forbore to do so. 

The Yeoman rang a bell sharply; and Fitz 
George had to pass several officials before he was 
shown into a small, well-lighted room, in which 
was seated a tall, elderly man, who rose to receive 
him. 

The imagination of Fitz George had become 
excited, and, without uttering a word, he placed 
the order of the Regent before the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. 

It seemed to Fitz George that the Lieutenant 
took a much longer time to read the document 
than was necessary ; and he could only hazard, in 
his own mind, a supposition to account for that 
fact, that the Lieutenant was pretending to read, 
while, in reality, he was considering what answer 

No, 74,—Darr Woman. 


“ Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘ you have read the order, 
and you seem to me to have well-considered it ; 
do you dispute it or obey it ?” 

“Itis an autograph order, sir, from his High- 
ness the Regent.’ 

“ You recognise it ?” 

“T do; although a little informal, on account 
of no seal being attached to it.” 

“But that informality, sir, I presume, is of 
little account when committed by the Regent 
himseli.” 

“Of no account whatever.” 

‘Then, sir " 

“Do not be impatient. You're a young man, 
and probably have some special feeling interested 
in this case, which is full of mystery.” 
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“ Sir,” said Fitz George, ‘‘it is not to discuss 
with youthe mystery of the case that Iam here, 
but to seea ceriain prisoner, whose name you find 
on that order.” 

“Linda de Chevenaux ?” 

“ Yes, sir—Linda de Chevenaux; and I beg of 
you to conduct me to her, or let some of your 
subordinat s do so.” 

“That is just the difficulty.” 

“The difficulty 2”? 

“Yes, sir; for we have not the slightest notion 
where she is. 

“ Good heavens! caa that be possible ?” 

“Sit you down, sir, and I will tell you. To 
show as much courtesy as possible to a lady, this 
Linda de Chevenaux was not placed either in one 
of the prison towers, or one of the dungeons. She 
was accommodated in the Beauchamp—commonly 
known as the Bloody Tower.” 

“An ominous name, sir,” 
faintly. 

“ Oh, sir, a nameis nothing! There are no 
sanguinary doings in the Tower of London now. ” 

Goon, sir, go on—tell me all you have to say.” 

‘“‘To that tower there is but one entrance, which 
was well guarded. The doors this morning were 
found locked and intact—the sentinels had been 


said Bitz George, 


undisturbed—-but the prisoner was gone.” 


*“‘ Gone, sir?” 

“Vanished !” 

“What can be the meaning of this? What 
am I to believe? What amI to think?” 

The Lieutenant shrugged his shoulders, and ele- 
vated his eyebrows. 

“*T wish [ could answer you, sir,” he said; 
“but I have no theory upon the subject. The 
affair is a mystery tome. A prisoner is brought 
under warrant from the Privy Council—I take 
every precaution for her security-—those precau- 
tions all remain undisturbed, but she vanishes. It 
has been my duty to make a report to the Con- 
stable of the Tower—that I have donc—and, no 
doubt, it will be his duty again to report to the 
Privy Council, sir. I have nothing more te say.” 

Fitz George felt stupefied and bewildered for a 
moment. He could not doubt the good faith of 
the Lieutenant, who told him so plainly and dis- 
tinctly all he knew himself upon the subject; and 
it was rather from a want of something to say, than 
that he really hoped to acquire any information 
by such a proceeding, that he said, ‘‘ Could you 
do me the favour, sir, to show me the place in 
which the prisoner was confined?” 

“With pleasure, sir.” 

“1 will not trouble you personally.” 

“T shall not consider it a trouble—it is a daty. 
I am naturally desirous of showing every. possible 
respect to this order from his Highness the Regent, 
and I am only very sorry that I have not the pri- 
soner to surrender up to you, which I should have 
done at your rpanest without the slightest hesi- 
tation.” 

The Lieutenant rung a bell as he spoke; and to 
the man who attended in answer to the summons, 
“Let. the Under Warden and two 
Yeomen attend me to the Bloody Tower imme- 
diately.” 

The man retired to execute the order, and Fitz 
George could only jook in the face of the Lieu- 
tenant, totally at a loss what else to ask him. 
Perhaps the Lieutenant felt that this young man 
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had more than an ordinary interest in the fate of 
the prisonér, and he rather now anticipated some 
natural question which might have arisen to the 
lips of Fitz George. ~ 

‘“‘)’ve made every possible search,” he said, “I 
am convinced that there has been no breach of 
trust or treachery of any kind. The matter -re- 
mains to me inexplicatle. The keys of the doors 
were in the hands of the Under Warden. A sen- 
tinel was on special duty beneath the arch of the 
‘Tower, but still the prisoner has disappeared.” 

‘There are no hiding places ?” 

‘** Oh, none whatever! But I wish to give you 
every satisfaction in my power. And now, sir, if 
you will follow me, I will conduct you to the 
chamber which was in the occupation of this 
Linda de Chevenaux, for I can hear that the Yeo- 
men are without, and are waiting for us.” 

With a dreary feeling of disappointment, Fitz 
George followed the Lieutenant, and the party of 
five persons made their way to that tower from 
which the Dark Woman had so mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 


Up the narrow, winding stairs Fitz George and 


the Lieutenant made their way: They reached 
that low, threatening-looking door, studded with 
iron, and the ponderous lock grated heavily and 
harshly to the key which the Under Warden pro- 
duced 

Then came the ornamental door, with the brasg 
latch; then the ante room; the other door of 
similar construction; and then as the Lieutenant 
of the Tower held up a lantern, which he had 
taken from one of the Yeomen, Fitz George found 
himself in that dresry chamber which had been 
for so brief a space inhabited by the Dark Woman, 
and which either the dreams of imagination, or 
the reality of supernatural power, had peopled 
with such fearful and fanciful images. 

There was the old, black, wooden bedstead, 
with its elaborate carvings. 

There was the ancient escritoire in which the 
Dark Woman had made such strange discoveries. 

There were the faded tapestries on the walls 
gently moving as the outer air forced its way into 
the chamber, as though that apartment ‘of mygtery 
and murder were instinct with a strange life, and 
the tapestries and the walls themselves breathed 
faintly. 

“ And this is the room?” said Fitz George, with 
@ sigh. 

‘This was the apartment,” said the Lieutenant, 
“in which Linda de Chevenaux was a prisoner.” 

Fitz George turned twice round upon his heels, 
and then, with a deep sigh, he acknowledged to 
himself the truth of what the Lieutenant had 
said—namely, that there was no hiding place in 
the tower. 

At least, there was none that human eyes could 
see. 

“Vanished ! 
George. 

“ Like a spirit,” said the Lieutenant. 

“It is more than strange, sir.” 

‘‘T cannot pretend to comprehend it.” 

The Lieutenant happened to move the lantern 
at this moment in a particular direction, and some 
strange rays fell upon the ancient bed. 

Fi'z George uttered a cry. 

‘* Here is blood!” he said. 

The Lieutenant shook his head. 


Vanished from here!” said Fitz 
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“T know there i is,” he said. 
the mystery.” 

** But, sir!” 

Fi'z ‘George faced the 
threateningly. 

“Sir! Do you not think—do you not sup- 
pose—does the terrible idea not grow up to the 
semblance of truth in your brain, that there has 
been some foul play here ' 

“It is not possible, sir.’ 

‘But the blood ?” 

‘I cannot comprehend it. I can say no more.” 

“Then J, sir, will know more some day and 
hour, and then I will say more. Oh, well is this 
tower called the Bloody Tower! It i is a place for 
evil deeds—for blood and for murder.” 

The Lieutenant Jooked pale and anxious, but 
not at all angry, at the fierce conjectures raised 
by his visitor. 

It was evident that he was to the full as much 
puzzled as Fitz George could be about the dis- 
appearance of the Dark Woman. 

No person could possibly act the state of feeling 
that this official of the old fortress exhibited, and 
soon Kitz George began to be ashamed of a passion 
which, by its expression, seemed to accuse per- 
haps an innocent man. 

‘* Sir,” he said, in a much more gentle tone, “I 
have appeared here but as the messenger of his 
Highness the Regent in this affair; but I havea 
personal and special interest of my own in the 
matter, the acknowledgment of which, I hope, 
you will accept as some excuse for an expression 
of feeling which you may feel has done you an 
injustice.” 

* Say no more, sir,” replied the Lieutenant. 
“T only wish I could unravel the mystery that 
besets this transaction.” 

“And I say ‘Amen’ to that wish.” 

“Should | be able to throw any new light upon 
it, where shall I address you, sir?” 

* At St. James’s Palace.” 

“‘ And by the name on this order?” 

“Yes; that is my name.’ 

Fitz George felt that he could do no more in 
the Tower. The Dark Woman had disappeared ; 
and he was about to leave the place with a heavy 
heart, when he bethought him that the Lieutenant 
w ould be able to tell him to a certainty who had 
conducted his mother to the State prison. 

Sir,” he said, ‘you tell me that a sufficient 
warrant was brought here for the cuatody of 
Linda de Chevenaux.” 

** Most certainly.” 

‘tT. have beard and read, then, that it is the 
custom to give a receipt to the person who brings 
a State prisoner.” 

‘‘ It is the custom.” 

“To whom, then, sir, was the receipt given for 
this unbappy and mysteriously-lost Linda de 
Chevenaux ?” 

The Lieutenant hesitated for a moment or two, 
as if he doubted the propriety of replying to this 
question; and Fitz George, seeing that such was 
ibe case, did not wish to press it. 

“Pardon me, sit,” he said. 
inquiry.” 

“ Nay, sir, I cannot see that I ought to hesitate 
to teli you, although for the moment I had a 
doubt upon the subject.” 

“1 shall be glad, then, to know.” 
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‘Yt was a man who is known by the name of 
Colonel Hanger.” 

The blood seemed to retreat to the heart of 
poor Fitz George as he heard this name; for he 
knew Hanger by repute, and he doubted not but 
he was capable of quite as great a crime as might 
be involved in disposing of the Dark Woman, 
even by death. 

When Fitz George left the ‘Tower, his feelings | 
| were most painfully excited. 

And yet he knew not what to do. 

It was some time—so entirely engrossed was he 
with painful reflections concerning the mysterious 
disappearance of his mother—before he recollected 
his appointment with the fair Countess of Blonde, 
at the hour of eleven, at St. James’s. 

When that recollection did come to his mind, it 
brought with it a ray of hope. 

“} will confide all to Annie,” he said. ‘She 
will advise me. And it wiil be strange, too, if 
she should not find the power to aid me. Yes, 
I will take counsel of Annie, the Countess de 
Blonde.” 


emo 


CHAPTER CLXIII, 
ANNIE, THE COUNTESS, PERPLEXES AND TERRIFIES | 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS, AT 8ST. JAMESS., . 


THERE was ample time for Fitz George to go 
home to his house at the river-end of Buckingham 
Street, in the Strand, before it would be necessary 
for him to repair to St. James's, to keep his ap- 
pointment with the Countess de Blonde. 

Fitz George, therefore, had the advantage of a 
conference with the calmer judgment of Marian as 
regarded the mystery of the Tower. 

Marian’s proposition at once was that the Dark 
Woman had escaped. 

The reader knows how true an explanation that 
was of the whole affair; but the imagination of 
Fitz George was too much excited on the subject 
to enable him to look upon it with the calm eyes. 
of reason, with which Marian regarded it. 

He was Satirfied, however, that she approved of 
his idea of consulting Annie; and so at about half- 
past ten that night Fitz George left his home 
again to take his way to the Palace. WV? 

It was a very strange thought and reflection to 
him that now he was a readily admitted and ho- 
noured visitor at the Palace of the Regent, when 
but a short time since he had been a nameless 
foundling, and his very life seemed to hang upon 
the will of such a man as Sir H nekton Moys. 

But such are the mutations of buman existence ; 
and no one could be said to experience them toa 
more graphic extent than Allan Fitz George. 

But now we must leave him for a brief space, 
as he made his way across the Park to keep his 
appointment with the Countess de Blonde, while 
we step into the private apartments of that viva- | 
cious personage. 

Annie was now in high spirits. 

The Regent had departed from St. James’s at 
about eight o’clock to go to the White Lodge at 
Richmond, where he was giving one of those 
suppers for which the modern Sardanapalus was 
famous 

It was not, however, that she had got rid of the 
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Prince of Wales until the morrow Annie was dear good inistress, let you put on what clothing 


pleased and in high spirits, but because she had | you may.’ 


something to do which excited all her vivacity, 
and promised sport and pleasure. 

What that something was we shall quickly see. 
Perhaps the sagacious reader, who knows Annie 
80 well already, has a guess at it. 

There was a young girl who was a native of the 
East Indies, who for a short time had been in the 
service of Annie, and the pleased devotion with 
which this young girl waited upon her made Annie 
take much notice of her, and like her attend- 
ance. 

In what may be called Annie’s dressing-room, 
was this young Hindoo girl and the Countess. 

What the precise native name of the Indian girl 


was itis difficult to say, but it was some name 


that to Annie had sounded like Baby, and so she 
called the girl by that appellation, whenever she 
had occasion to address her by name. 

“‘Baby,” said the voice of Annie, “what is the 
time ?” 

‘< Half-past five, dear mistress !” 

“That will do.” 

Now we have said the voice of Annie asked 
this question of Baby; but the person from whom 
that voice came was as different-looking from the 
fair Countess de Blonde as any one could very 
well be. 

Standing in front of a tall cheval glass in the 
dressing-room, appeared a rather small, slim young 
man, nearly entirely equipped in a handsome 
Hussar uniform. The hair of this personage was 
of the darkest brown, and the slight moustache 
which graced the upper lip was only a shade 
or two lighter. 

There was an elegance and a grace. about the 
figure of the young Hussar which would have 
made it a very dangerous thing for him to have 
sauntered down the principal Mall of St. James’s 
Park at the hour of fashionable lounging. 

That is to say, it would have been dangerous 
for the hearts of any young ladies of a very 
susceptible disposition to have looked upon so 
much elegance, and almost feminine beauty. 

And great would have been the delusion and 
great the disappointment of the aforesaid young 
ladies could they then have discovered that the 
seeming handsome young officer was no other than 
Annie, Countess de Blonde, in that startling and 
costly disguise. 

But such was the fact. 

It was Annie herself who stood before that 
cheval glass in the attire of a cavalry officer, and 
from that circumstance it will be surmised that it 
was she herself who meant to fight with Sir 
Hinckton Moys in the character of Cornet Dorville, 
of the Hussars. 

“Well, Baby,” said Annie, ‘ what do you think 
of me now?” 

“‘ Beautiful!” said Baby. 

‘But that is not right.” 

“‘ Dear mistress, what is not right ?” 

“J don’t want to look beautiful.” 

‘But it cannot be helped,” said Baby, with the 
most innocent airin the world. 

‘“‘Y want to look like a man.” 

Baby shook her head. 

“You don’t think I do, then ?” 

“Perhaps to others, but to me who know you it 


is a difficult thing to fancy you other than my | 
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‘*To be sure—to be sure,” said Annie, ‘ Thera 
is truth in that.” 

‘‘ But you always look beautiful.” 

“Oh! that is because you are dark and I am 
fair that you say that, Baby.” 

“You are like the fair and beautiful sunlight, 
while I am like the night.” 

“Well, never mind, Baby. Dark people, you 
know, admire fair ones, and fair people think no- 
thing so handsome as darkness. What's o’clock 
now ?” 

“ Tt is close to eleven.” 

A slight tap came to the door of the apartment 
as Baby spoke. 

Annie stepped behind the cheval glass, which 
completely hid her, as she said to the Hindoo girl, 
‘** Baby, see who that is.” 

Some conversation in a low tone passed between 
Baby and another of Annie’s attendants at the 
door; and then, when it was closed, the Hindoo: 
girl said gently, ‘Mr. Fitz George is in the 
palace, and desires the honour of seeing you, dear 
mistress,” 

“ All’s right. 

“ But, dear mistress 

“What now, Baby ?” 

‘“* Will you see him in that dress ?” 

“Certainly; but he will not see me in it. 
Give me now that cloak with the ermine 
trimmings, and the hood that I can cover over 
my head. He will not now catch a glimpse of 
the uniform.” 

‘ But will he not think these rather strange?” 

The Hindoo girl pointed to the slight 
moustache, which Annie had had a good deal of 
trouble to stick with gum to her upper lip. 

“To be sure he would—to be sure he would! 
What a goose I am! Thank you, Baby—that 
would have ruined all. Some warm water, Baby. 
I must take them off now, and put them on again 
when I play the officer.” 

Annie disencumbered her pretty face from the 
mock moustache, and then folding the ermine 
cloak closely around her, and bringing the hood 
of it so far round her face that the dark wig 
beneath which it had cost her no little trouble to 
confine her really beautiful fair hair, she took a 
careful observation of. herself in the mirror, and 
considered that there was nothing observable about 
her which could suggest to Fitz George her dis- 
guise. 

‘* Baby !” she cried. 

‘* Yes, dear mistress!” 

“Pat but one light in the small dining-room. 
Show Mr. Fitz George, then, into it, and say I 
will come to him. 

Baby went to execute these orders, and Annie 
waited her return with some impatience. 

“TI will give the villain a fright,” she said, 
‘which shall make him fly from England with a 
precipitation he does not now dream of. Where 
can Willes be, I wonder. He dare not be out of 
the way when I have ordered him to attend me.” 

Annie listened to a slight scratching noise on 
the panel of the door. 

‘‘Ah!” she said, ‘that is Willes.” 

She opened the door about a couple of inches, 
and said sharply, ‘‘ Wait in the breakfast-room.” 

“Yes, madam; but 


He is punctual.” 
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“ Be quiet; I don’t want any advice.” 
“I was only going to say 
‘Don’t say it, then. Be off.” 

Annie shut the door abruptly, and then again 
waited for Baby to return, which she soon did. 

“* Well, well?” said Annie. 

“Mr. Fitz George waits, dear mistress; and I 
am told to say, by one of the ushers in waiting, 
that Sir Hinckton Moys is in the Old Throne 
Room.” 

‘“‘ That is right. 
soon come back.” 

The room into which Allan Fitz George had 
been shown by Baby was one of that brilliant suite 
which had been so gorgeously and lavishly deco- 
rated by the Regent for the Countess de Blonde, 

The one solitary wax-light which the Hindoo 
girl had placed in it in pursuance of the orders 
of Annie scarcely permitted more than a dubious 
kind of twilight to irradiate the apartment, 

That faint light, however, added rather than 
took away from the rich, gorgeous aspect of the 
room. 

The gilding looked brighter and more glittering, 
and the heavy silken hangings more massive and 
imposing. 

Fitz George could not but admire the beauty 
and repose of the room while he waited in it for a 
few minutes until Annie appeared, 

He had, however, quite made up his mind to 
dissuade her, if possible, from the mad project she 
had conceived. 

** Well!” said Annie. ‘Here you are, Allan.” 

‘Yes, Annie, I am here, because I promised 
you that I would be.” 

‘‘'The best reason in the world.” 

“ But, now, Annie ? 

‘© Well, Allan ?” 

“Let me hope that calmer judgment——” 

_ “ What?” 

“ Calmer judgment.” 

“Now, what do you mean by making game of 
mein that way? As if I was ever calmer in all 
my life, or ever had any judgment.” 

“You have plenty of judgment, Annie, when 
you please to exercise it.” 

“ Stuff!” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ Well, now, Allan, I will give you a word of 
advice. Always praise women for their beauty ; 
but don’t say anything about their judgment. 
They don’t care about it.” 

Fitz George shook his head. 

*‘ Come, come,” added Annie, ‘don’t be con- 
fusing your brains by shaking and rattling them 
about in your head. You know very well what 
you came here for. It is to be the second of my 
young friend, Cornet Dorville, in-a duel with Sir 
Hinckton Moys, in the Old Throne Room.” 

“ Annie! Annie!” 

* Allan! Allan!” 

“ Are you quite mad ?” 

“Yes.” 

Fitz George found it rather difficult to say 
anything after this candid admission. 

‘Now are you satisfied?” added Annie, 

“T cannot help it.” 

“Help what ?” 

““What you choose to do, Ranta But I had 
been much better pleased if you had let this man 
alone. Do you know that there is a piece of news 


Now wait here for me; I shall 
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concerning him which places him in rather a 
strange position.” 

“ What is it?” 

“It is said that he killed Colonel Hanger this 
morning, in Hyde Park.” 

“No!” 

““T am told so.” 

“By whom ?” 


“ Willes, not five minutes ago, mentioned it 


to me.” 

‘‘Indeed! Ah, that was what he wanted to 
tell me! Well, there is an ugly rascal the less in 
the world, if it be quite true, Allan.” 

“‘ He was a villain !” 

““No doubt about that. But you must now 
wait here, and I will send the Cornet to you. 
He is a dear fellow!” 

* Annie! Annie! does the Regent approve of 
dear fellows—of cornets of light cavalry being 
in St. James’s at this hour, while he is at the 
White Lodge?” 

* Quite.” 

** Indsed !” 

“Yes, indeed! And I can tell you, if he thought 
that Cornet was not here, the Regent would be 
very likely to rise from his supper-table at the 
White Lodge and come post to London.” 

“ Then I begin to suspect 

“‘Suspect! What? What?” 

“That the Prince of Wales himself has arranged 
all this affair.” 

““My dear Allan,” laughed Annie, “ you are 
quite a conjuror. But I will send the Cornet to 
you. He is young, but brave. He knows quite 
well the way about the Palace, and will conduct 
you to the Old Throne Room, where Sir Hinckton 
Moys is waiting.” 

“Then he has acceptad this strange meeting ?” 

“T suppose so. Stop a moment. Here is a 
copy of the letter the Cornet wrote to him. You 
can amuse yourself by reading it, while I go and 
send him to you.” 

**T should like to see it.” 

“ There it is, then. .Read away. The Cornet 
will not be many moments, as he is only two or 
three rooms off.” 

The copy of a letter which Annie placed in the 
bands of Allan Fitz George, and which she had 
got Willes to write for her, ran as follows :— 


** Guard Room, St. James’s. 
“To Sir Hinckton Moys, Knight. 
Sir, 

“You are a villain! 

“The key which you left on the floor of the 
Titian Gallery of St. James's is enclosed for your 
use again, since it will enable you to enter the 
Palace once more, in order, if you have the least 
spark of courage, and if you do not wish to bs 
posted at Charing Cross to-morrow as a coward 
and a poltroon, that you may reach the Palace at 
a little after eleven o’clock to answer for your 
general conduct to, 

“ Sir, 
“Your most complete enemy and despiser, 
‘“ Auaustus DORVILLE, 
‘Cornet, King’s Hussars.” 


This note sounded on perusal a very strange 
one for any man to write to another; and per- 
haps Annie risked some discovery or suspicion of 


her little dramatic plot by detting Fitz George 
pee it, 

Allan had not, however, much time given him 
for reflection, for the door of the apartment was 
opened quietly, and a Hussar officer entered, say- 
ing rapidly as he did so, “I presume I have the 
pleasure to see Mr. Allan Fitz George ?” . 


CHAPTER CLXIV. 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS IS. ALARMED, AND TAKES 
POST-HORSES FOR DOVER.—AN UNEXPECTED 


ARRIVAL. 


A very important element of deception in the 


disguise in which Annie had enveloped herself 


consisted in the rapidity with which she appeared 
to change from one character to another. 

It was quite impossible that the most accom- 
plished actor or actress could have changed a 
costume so completely in so short a space of time 
a3 that which elapsed since the Countess da 
Blonde left the apartment in which Allan Fitz 
George was waiting, and the apparent young 
officer of Hussars entered it. 

But then Annie had only to go to her apart-- 
ment and fling off the ermine cloak and hood, and 
then slip her arms into the Hussar jacket, while 
the Hindoo girl assisted her in replacig the false 
moustache, and she was perfectly ready to carry 
out her part in the drama of the evening. 

Allan Fitz George had no suspicion of the real 
truth of the transaction; and, to the intense de- 
light of Annie, he bowed to the seeming young 
efficer in a manner which convinced her that he 
was perfectly deceived, and had not the remotest 
conception on earth of her identity. 

‘Sir,’ said Fitz George, ‘‘I suppose it is too 
late now to reason with you abort this effair, 
since you will, no doubt, consider your honour as 
a soldier and a gentleman pledged to carry out 
the wishes of the Countess de Blonde.” 

“‘Quite— quite!” said Annie, speaking a good 
couple of octaves lower than her ordinary voice. 

‘‘ And, sir, you intend, then, to make St. James’s 
Palace actually the arena of a cenflict, which; if 
it took place at all, should certainly havé been 
in some other place than under the roof of the 
Regent.” 

Annie was afraid to trust herself to speak much 
for fear some slight cadence of the voice—not- 
withstanding she took every possible pains to dis- 
guise it—-should betray her identity to Fitz 
George. 

But still she could not help replying to this 
observation which had been made by Allan, and 
she did so as shortly as possible. 

‘““The whim of a pretty woman, sir,” she said,— 
“the whim of a pretty woman, that is all I can 
say.” 

‘But the anger of the Regent, sir?” 

“ That is not to be feared in the least.” 

From these last words; Allan Fitz George was 
more than ever inclined to believe that the Prince 
had actually given Annie leave to conduct this 
extraordinary affair according as her own fancy 
buggested, 

He was reflecting for a few seconds only whether 
he could suggest any modification of its romantic 
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character, but he gave up the idea; and stopping 
the young, Hussar shortly as he was whistling a 
popular air—for that was an accomplishment in 
which Auinié, Countess de Blonde, happened to be 
an adept+Fitz George put an end to all further 
argument on the question by saying, “ Well, sir, 
I have promised the Countess de Blonde to second 
you in’ this affair. 
better pleased to have been the principal; but, no 
doubt, she has informed you that the Regent has 
interdicted me from fighting with Sir Hinckton 
Moys?” 

“Oh, yes—yes!” said Annie, 

Regretting that interdiction extremely, I am 
not altogether so ill-pleased as 1 might be to 
adopt, at all events, the condition of being second 


to you, and to wish you every possible good for- — 


tune in the encounter.” 

“Thank you—thank you; I only fight for 
amusement.” 

s Sir ly 

‘Oh, that’s all—that’s all! Some people may 
think the Countess de Blonde pretty, but I don’t. 
Some may think her worth fighting for, but I 
don’t.” 

“Then, sir,” said Allan Fitz George, with some 
warm, ‘‘give me leave to say, I differ from you 
on both these points. Iam not given to flattery ; 
but the word ‘pretty,’ to my mind, is far from 
being expressive of the fascinating beauty of the 
fair Countess de Blonde.” 

“Indeed! You think so?” 

‘Indeed, I do think so, sir! And as to her 
being worth fighting for, my opinion is, that 
although she now occupies a sociul position which 
grieves me to the soul, she has a thousand excel- 
lent and amiable qualities, an ingenuous feeling, 
and excellent inteliect—a heart full of gentle and 
tender sensibilities, which should make it an 
honour for any man to draw a sword in her 
defence.” 

The seeming young Hussar for a moment placed 
his hands over his eyes, and, to the surprise of 
Allan Fitz George, he who had spcken so shight- 
ingly and disparagingly of Annie, was evidently 
shaken with a deep emotion at the words which 
he, Allan, had just uttered. 

“ Ah, sir!” cried Fitz George, ‘1 can well per- 
ceive now that you were jesting with me when 
you spoke as you did of the Countess de Blonde.” 

‘‘ And are you, sir,” said the young Hussar in 
low tones,—‘ are you, sir, not jesting with me 
when you speak of her in the way you do?” 

‘No, by heaven!” 

There was a pause of a few moments’ duration, 
and again that powerful emotion, which seemed to 
make him tremble in every limb, came over the 
young oflicer. 

It seemed an effort to him to speak, as he then 
said suddenly, ‘Come, sir-—follow me; and—for 
the honour of this Countess de Blonde, so fair 
and so good as you think her—I will see if good 
fortune may not permit me to punish the villain 
who has been her determined enemy, and sought 
her destruction by every possible means in his 
power.” 

“ Lead on, sir. I will follow.” 

While Allan Fitz George is, with some con- 
fusion of mind—for he could not well make out 
who and what that young officer was—following 
his strange conductor to the Throne Room of old 
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St. James’s Palace, it will be as well that we take 
a glance at Sir Hinckton Moys, who—in conse- 
quenee of that letter a copy of which Annie had 
handed to Allan Fitz George to read—had once 
more found his way to St. James's Palace. 

If Sir Hinckton Moys intended at all to remain 


‘in London society, and if he had the faintest 


idea cf ever again permitting himself to be seen 
even in the gaming-houses of the metropolis, he 
dared not run the risk of exposing himself to the 
carrying out of the threat expressed in that letter. 

Hence, if an appointment had been made with 
him under such circumstances in the lower regions 
themselves, and it had been possible for him to 
get there, he must have kept it. 

The enclosure of the key, too, which he had 
surrendered to the Regent filled his mind with 
many conjectures. 

He recollected perfectly well laying it down at 
the feet of the Prince of Wales; and he knew 
equally well who was present npon that occasion, 
any one of whom might have had an opportunity 
of picking it up. 

There was a faint hope in his mind that even 
the Regent had relented, and was willing to think 
that he, Moys, might still be usefal to him. 

At all events, like some already singed moth, 
which hovers round a candle, heedless of all 
warnings of possible destruction, Moys felt con- 
strained, so to speak, to seek his fortune as often 
at St. James's Palace as he possibly could, 

And although the terms of the letter sent him 
were strange and peremptory, he scarely thought 
it possible that he should be coerced into a duel 
within the precinets of the Palace. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys, before he could again 
be permitted to leave St. James's, was destined to 
have some sirange experiences. 

The private key he had let him into the old 
Palace by one of those gloomy little doors leading 
from the Colour Court, and thence by various 
intricate passages he knew he could reach the 
Titian Gallery, which was a sort of accredited 
place of waiting for all persons having a dis- 
cretionary entré to the Palace, who had business 
with the Regent, and waited his leisure for an 
interview. 

There it was, then, that Moys waited in no 
small surprise at the whole affair, which some 
presentiment seemed to tell him would not in its 
result be merely confined to a hostile meeting 
with the valorous Cornet Dorville. 

Sir Hinckton had not been many minutes in 
the Titian Gallery when one of the lower domestics 
of the Palace came to him. 

* Sir,” he said, “I am commanded to show you 
into an apartment.” 

“T will follow you,” replied Moys. 

Now, it was, perhaps, only by accident that 
this servant used the word “commanded ;” but 
accident or design, it had all its effect upon 
Moys, simply because it was the word always 
used in the Palace when an order of the Regent 
was spoken of, 

Other orders from official persons were simply 
called orders, and nothing else, 

The Regent's wishes were always commands. 

Upon this very meagre and simple matter, Sir 
pinekign Moys raised an airy superstructure of 

ope. 

Surely, the Regent had thought better of his 
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dismissal, and sought again to rotain him in his 
service. e 

Moys trod the flooring of St. James’s with a 
more confident manper than he had been able to 
assume on the occasions of his last two or three, 
visits. 

He began to feel himself again. p 

The servant said not another word, but, in 
pursuance of orders he had had from Willes, the 
Prince’s valet, he led Sir Hinckton Moys to that 
large apartment in the Palace which went by the 
name of the Old Throne Room. 

It was there, then, Annie, Countess de Blonde, 
alias—for that night only—Cornet Dorville, of 
the King’s Hussars, meant to carry out the little 
comedy she kad projected for the vexation, the. 
humiliation, and the terror of Sir Hinckton 
Moys. : 

The room looked, in the dim light of only two 
wax candles, which the servant lighted, much 
larger than it really was; for, truth to say, there 
is not a positively handsome apartment in the 
whole of the Palace of St. James’s. 

One end had a raised portion of flooring, on 
which was the throne, covered with not very 
clean linen. 

Over the throne was a canopy of crimson, about 
as high as the roof would permit it to go. 

The apartment was carpeted with a crimson 
carpet, in the centre of which was, in a large, 
sprawling fashion, so as to take up as much room 
as possible, the royal arms. 

Various couches and ottomans round the walls 
made up the other furniture of the room; but all 
were dusty, and bore the signs of neglect and long 
want of use. ; 

‘It had been years since any king had sat upon 
that old, dingy, ricketty throne. 

Into this room, then, was Sir Hinckton Moys 
shown; and there he was left. 

‘‘Ah!”? he said, “I feel quite sure, now, that 
the Regent will come to me. He has, no deubt, 
heard that I have got rid of that rascal Hanger, 
whom I left in Hyde Park this morning, in, I 
sincerely hope, a bad way; and he cannot do 
without some one in the capacity in which I have 
served him,—and served him, 2 think I can say, 
best of all.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys paced the room to and fro 
as he spoke, and looked impatiently towards the 
door at which he had entered. 

Bot minute after minute passed away, and no 
Regent made his appearance. 

It was another door, at length, that opened 
behind the throne, and Sir Hinckton started, and 
placed his hand upon his sword at the slight 
creaking sound it made upon its long disused 
hinges. 

Annie, the Countess, in her costume of Cornet 
Dorville, of the Hussars, made her appearance, 
accompanied by the unconscious Allan Fitz George. 

The dim light was just sufficient to show Sir 
Hinckton Moys that there were two persons, one 
of whom was in the costume of a cavalry officer, 
but he could not at first see their faces. 

It was Allan, then, who startled Moys, by the 
sound of his voice. 

Sir Hinckton Moys,” he said, ‘I have pro- 
claimed you a villain, and I proclaim you one 
still. The Regent has forbidden me to méet you 
in the field; but here is a gentleman and an office 


who defies and challenges you, and it pleases me 
to act as a second to him,” 

‘“It pleases many people,” said Moys, in sneer- 
ing tones, ‘to act as seconds who would not feel 
the same pleasure in acting as principals.” 
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‘‘ The time is now. The place is here!” 

“Here? In the Palace ?” 

“Just 80. Here is my friend, Allan Fitz George; 
and as, surely, two witnesses are enough for a 
little affair of this sort, 1 have provided another, 


“Sir Hinckton Moys,” replied Allan Fitz George | who, for the time being, you may call your friend, 
calmly, ‘I have once been under the necessity of | if you like.” 


publicly chastising you for insolence. Beware, 
sir, that you do not provoke me to do so a second 
time.” 

“ Insolent !” 

Moys half-drew his sword, for he had come to 
the Palace in full Court costume. 

“No, sir,” said Allan, ‘I do not intend to fight 
with you; but if you draw that sword another 
inch from its scabbard in threat towards me, I 
will break the blade over your shoulders.” 

“ Hold!” said Annie, stepping forward, and 
speaking in the assumed voice she had put on to 
deceive Allan. ‘Hold! It is on my account 
that this man Moys is here; and until my quarrel 
is settled with him, I cannot permit even such a 
wrangle as this,” 

‘“* And who are you, sir ?” cried Moys. 

“My name is Dorville. Who I am is answered 
80 far. What Iam, you may see by my uniform.” 

‘A boy cavalry subaltern.” 

“Truly, Sir Hinckton, I am not so old and 
hoary in iniquity as yourself.” 

“ And what, sir, do you want with me?” 

. “A trifle,” 

‘“‘ What, sir?” 

‘“‘ Your head !” 

‘‘ My—head ?” 

. “Just so, sir. The gay, charming, and witty 
Countess de Blonde has a desire for it; and not 
exactly seeing a ready way of procuring the ugly 
article, she said to me, ‘My dear Dorville, you 
will oblige me by writing a note to Sir Hinckton 
Moys, asking him to come’to St. James's. Send 
him this key, which I picked up from the floor. 
It will admit him. And when you see him, pray 
fizht him, and kill him, and bring his head down 
into the Colour Court, that I may see it.’” 

“Pshaw! This is folly !” cried Moys. 

“* Most charming Countess,’ said I, ‘ your wishes 
are my laws.’ So I wrote the letter. You got it, 
of course, sir?” 

“JT did.” 

“Very well. And, now, all we have to do is 
to fight. Iam rather pressed for time, and, there- 
fore, wish to get the affair over. I have several 
eppointments this evening yet; and there will be 


some fair ladies in despair if they do not see me | 


before they sleep.” 

‘‘Insufferable puppy !” said Sir Hinckton Moys, 
below his breath. 

‘‘ Did you speak, sir ?” 

“I did; and it was to say that, as a gentleman 
and a man of honour, I never refuse a challenge.” 

‘Very good, sir.” 

“ But fs 

“Ah! you are one of those fellows who lave 
always a ‘but’ when it comes to real fighting.” 

‘‘No, sir: I was going to say, that if I must 
kill you, I wish, for my own sake, to do it in the 
regular way. Send your friend to me, and I will 
send for a friend of mine, and then time and place 
can be arranged.” 

“That is all settled,” 

“ How, sir ?” 


| 


| 


| 


‘““Who? Who? Oh, the Regent’s valet!” 
A door was opened, and Willes entered the 
Throne Room. 

““Do you think for a moment,” added Moys, 
“that I will accept as my second a man in his 
position.” 

“ He is in as good a position as yourself, sir.” 

“ Better,” said Willes. “I am Sir Thomas 
Willes. I was knighted by the Prince of Wales; 
Sir Hinckton Moys was only knighted by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.” 

“ What proof have I of this knighthood ?” said 
Moys. 

“My word,” said Annie. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you saw it done?” 

* Tidids" 

Moys bit, his lips. 

‘“* Well,” he said, ‘I will not fight here.” 

“Then, to-morrow morning,” said Annie, ‘there 
will be a placard at Charing Cross, proclaiming 
Sir Hinckton Moys a coward and a poltroon.” 

‘‘ Perdition catch you all!” 

‘* After you, sir,” said Annie. ‘‘ We mean to 
gv another way, if yon please. Ah, what is 
that 2?” 

“ Twelve o'clock striking, sir,” said Willes. 

“Then we will lose no more time,” added 
Annie. ‘You, my good friend, Mr. Allan Fitz 
George, be so good as to arrange matters with 
Mr.—I beg his pardon—Sir Thomas Willes on 
the account of Sir Hinckton Moys.” — 

‘Oh, this is too absurd!” cried Moys. 

“Ah, but the Countess de Blonde wants it, 
nevertheless !” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ You alluded to your head, did you not ?” 

“ Now, by all the fiends——” 

“ Bravo!” 

‘By heaven, and the other place, I will fight 
you; and your death be upon your own head !” 

“ That’s right. I’m ready.” 

The Countess de Blonde never for a moment 
forgot that she was playing a part. With admi- 
rable tact and discretion she kept up the assumed 
voice with which she had commenced the whole 
affair; and even Allan Fitz George was as much 
in the dark as regarded her identity as Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys. 

Willes had his lesson previously from Annie, 
and knew exactly what she wished him to say 


j and do. 


‘Stepping forward towards Allan, he said 

| quietly, ‘‘I propose pistols, sir.” 

“No, no!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“T beg your pardon!” said Willes; ‘if { am 
to act for you, you must not interfere.” 

* Confound you all!” 

“‘T agree, then,” replied Allan, as he glanced 
at what he thought was Cornet Dorville, who 
signified assent by a nod. 

‘And as the light is rather deficient,” said 
Willes, ‘I think each party had better hold a 
light in one hand, and the pistol in the other; in 

' which case, they can take their stations, one at 
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each end of the room, and fire, upoa the word 
being given so to do.” 

“T agree to that,” said Allan; ‘since there is 
to be a duel in so strange a fashion.” 

Annie began to whistle an opera air. 

Sir Hinckton Moys bit his lips with rage and 


vexation at being thus forced into a duel, after | 


all his hopes on-coming to the Palace. 

There was something really provoking to him 
in the whole transaction; and along with all that 
was provoking, there was just a dim, glimmering 
perception on his mind that he was being hoaxed 
in some way. 

How that was, however, he could not exactly 
see, so ha made up his mind to shoot the supposed 
young Hussar, if he possibly could manage to 
do go, 
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CHAPTER CLXY. 


BOTH THE REGENT AND ALLAN FITZ GEORGE 
RECEIVE A TERRIBLE ALARM, 


Sir Hinckron Moys was getting decidedly angry. 

If he were to fall before a pistol-shot in that 
Old Throne Room of St. James’s Palace, who 
would pity him? 

Not a human goul. 

Who would avenge him ? 

No hand of all the great family of mankind 
would be raised to strike a blow for his memory. 

No wonder, then, that, to Moys, this duel, that 
was 80 strangely forced upon him, should present 
itself to his mind in the most uncomfortable 
colours. But there he was. 

He was like a bull in an amphitheatre, 
he must, 


Fight 
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He might have paraphrased the words of the 

tyrant, and cried out— 
“ They have tied me to # stake, 
And I must, bear-like, fight the course ” 

There was positively no escape for the disgraced 
courtier, except through the smoke of the pistols, 
which would so soon awaken unwonted echoes in 
that old apartment. 

“Come, gentlemen,” cried Annie, “ are you 
ready with your arrangements ?” 

“ Quite,” replied Willes. 

“That is well; for I am impatient. AsTI say, 
I have appointments, and I don’t like to keep fair 
ladies waiting.” 

‘You will, perhaps, keep them waiting a little 
longer than you and they expect,” muttered Sir 
Hinckton Moys through his clenched teeth. 


‘Come, sir,” said Allan Fitz George, “if the’ 


combat is to take place, the sooner it is over the 
better.” 

“T am ready, sir.” 

“AndI; as I told. you before!” said Annie. 
‘* Really, Sir Hinckton Moys, this is the first time 
I ever saw you; and the fair Countess de Blonde 
told me I should find you ugly; but you transcend 
all my expectations !” 

Moys growled out some words that were unin- 
telligible at the moment; and then turning, with 
almost a fierceness of demeanour, to Willes, he said, 
“Since, sir, according to the phraseology in use in 
these affairs, it appears I must call you my friend, 
let me beg of you to get this affair over, now, with 
all reasonable expedition.” 

‘Take your places, gentlemen,” said Willes. 

As he spoke, he handed one of the candlesticks, 
in which was a wax candle, to Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

Allan Fitz George placed the other in the hand 
of Annie. 

‘¢ I wish you good fortune, sir,” he said. 

‘‘ Oh, have no fear for me !” 

“J wish I could think so.” 

‘“‘ T never miss my man,” added Annie. 

These words had the strangest tinge, so to 
speak, of Annie’s natural voice in them, that she 
had allowed to appear during the whole scene 
in that ancient apartment. ar 

Allan started at the familiar tone; but so en- 
tirely foreign to all his thoughts was the idea of 
identifying Annie, the Countess, with the young 
Hussar officer who was about to exchange shots 
with Sir Hinckton Moys, that he could not at the 
moment identify the sounds of the voice. 

But Annie saw the start. 

“What is the matter, sir?” she said, in tones 
now so well disguised that there was not a trace 
of her own voice left in them. 

Allan thought he must have been mistaken. 

“ Nothing, sir! Nothing isthe matter! Take 
your place, if you please.” 

© All’s right!” said Annie. 

The aspect of affairs in the Old Throne Room 
was now very curious and interesting. 

The two combatants occupied positions facing 
each other, but as far off from each other as the 
walls of the apartment would allow them to be. 

Willes had placed a chair to indicate the spot at 
which Sir Hinckton Moys was to stand; and 
Allan Fitz George had done the same for the so- 
ealled Count Dorville. 

It looked strange to see the two opponents, each 
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holding a light in the left hand, and looking 
fixedly at each other. 
Moys was very pale. 
and bloodless, 
This was not all fear. It was, in good part, 
passion, mingled with a strange, superstitions kind 
of apprehension that something very calamitous to 


His face looked white 


‘himself would surely happen. 


Annie wore over the wig she had put on to 
conceal her own beautiful and luxuriant tresses 
the military shako of the light cavalry regiment 
to which she pretended to belong, but the small 
portion of the face that could be seen beneath was 
quite composed. 

Annie had rubbed some rather coarse Venetian 
red over her delicate complexion, so that it looked 
much about the tint that some young man might 
be proud of, as an evidence of health and ex- 
ercise. 

Allan Fitz George, however, could not help 
being struck with the slim elegance of the rather 
petite figure of the young officer, as he thought 
him; and then came to his heart a pang of regret 
at the idea that he might see-that fair, promising 
young form soon in the embrace of death. 

It became an almost irresistible feeling in his 
mind to try once more to put an end to the con- 
test that seemed about to begin. 

‘“* Hold, gentlemen !” he cried —“ hold !” 

“‘ What is it?” said Annie. 

“ What now ?” yelled Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Permit me to say that this is very singular,” 
remarked Willes, the valet. 

“Tt may be,” said Allan. “But I have some- 
thing to say even at this late hour.” ~ 

‘Some treachery,” said Moys. 

“You are a villain, sir,” replied Allan; “and . 
you speak from the constitution of ‘your own 
mind.” 

** Come, come,” 
pistols !” 

“No, no!” added Allan Fitz George, in a voice 
of some emotion—“‘no! I pray you to hear me. 
It is true that the Regent has forbidden me to 
fight with Sir Hinckton Moys, and it is true that 
I, of all other men, have reason to obey the Prince 


said Annie, “give us the 


_—-a double reason.” 


“ Your own-fears and his commands. Ea 
ha!” sneered Sir Hinckton Moys. 
“No, sir, those are not the doubie reasons. In 


obeying him I obey a Prince and a father; but 
there are special circumstances, in which disobe- 
dience to both princes and fathers becomes a 
virtue.” 

“No, no!” said Annie, 

Perhaps, with her sensitiveness and womanly 
instincts, she began to have a perception of what 
Allan Fitz George was about to say. 

“ Do not say no,” he added. “ But permit me 
to say that I think one of those special circum- 
stances has arrived, and that I am justified now 
in disobeying the Prince and the father.” 

‘“‘ What do you mean, sir?” said Annie. 

* Only to try his hand at my life, in case you 
miss the taking it,” said Moys. 

“No, no!” resumed Allan. ‘I propose that 
you, Cornet Dorville, allow me now to take your 
place and finish this affair, since the quarrel with 
Sir Hinckton Moys is far more mine than yours.” 

“That cannot be,” said Annie. 

“I beg of you, sir, to let it be. As a favour 


which, if I live, I shall always remember, I pray 
you to let it be. I would a hundred times rather 
stand in your place than act as your second, 
Hive me the light, sir. You act for me as my 
friend, and let me feel that in becoming a prin- 
cipal in this affair, instead of a spectator, I am 
acting as I ought.” 

Annie shook her head. 

‘‘The Countess de Blonde,” she said, ‘ would 
lament you much if any accident should happen 
to you.” 

**T hope she would not, although-———” 

* Although what, sir?” 

**T cannot help admitting that I havea great 
affection for her.” 

““T¢ appears,’ sneered Sir Hinckton Moys, 
“that both of you mean to let pass away the op- 
portunity of playing the gallant in favour of the 
Countess. It is, perhaps, more convenient for 
you, since, no doubt, you would both be deeply 
samen ted, not to fight at all.” 

t a0, sir,” added Allan. “The Cornet will, 
I ff sure, confer upon me the great favour of al- 
lowing me to take his place, and then you shall 


have no reason to complain of any sateen 


delays.” 

“T cannot do so,” said ‘Annie. 

“T beg of you!” 

‘* No, no, no!” 

$¢ You hear, Mr. Fitz George” said Willes; 
‘the Cornet cannot do so.” 

‘‘ My honour forbids me,” added Annie; “but 
you may be assured, Mr, Fitz George, that if I 
survive, both the Regent and the Countess de 
Blonde shall hear of your chivalry.” 

Allan sighed. He saw that it was of no use 
to urge his proposal further. 

“Pray,” said Sir Hinckton Moys, ‘how much 
longer am I to be expected to stand here with a 
candle in my hand ?” 

“No longer,” cried Annie. 
pistols !” 

Willes produced the weapons, and paused for 
a moment, as if in doubt what to do with them. 

“ How am I to know,” said Moys, ‘ that there 
is not some foul play ?” 

“* What do you mean, sir?” said Allan, firmly. 

‘Simply that there may be a great difference 

| between those pistols.” 

| Allan was about to make some very angry 
reply, but Annie stopped him by saying at once, 

1 will take 


“The pistols—the 


“Let him choose—let him: choose! 
willingly the one he rejects,” 

' To this proposal it was impossible that Sir 
Hinckton could say a word. 

Willes stepped up to him with the pistols, one 
of which he snatched at quite in a random way; 
and hastily running the ramrod into the barrel to 
make sure there was a charge in it, he then held 
it in his hand ready for action. 


“Will you give the word, Mr. Fitz George?” ! 


said Willes. 

““No. You do so.” 

‘Very well, gentlemen. You will understand 
that I shall count three, and then I will ery out 
‘Fire!’ and you are neither of you to raise your 
pistols to a level until you hear that word ‘ Fire!’ 
Then you can pull the trigger as soon as you like, 
Will that do, Mr. Fitz George ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

- Are you agreed to that, both, gentlemen?” 
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‘“‘ Agreed!” said Annie. 

“ Agreed !” muttered Moys. 

“And,” added Annie, “I will trouble Mr. Fitz 
George to stand more out of the line of fire.” 

Allan could hardly at the moment have reagon- 
ably explained to himself why it was that he felt 
a kind of impulse or propensity to dash forward 
and cover with his own breast the position of 
the young officer, so as to protect him from the 
possible bullet that might seek his life. 

Perhaps it was one of those occult but natural 
instincts of human existence which enabled the 
imagination and the feelings to penetrate the dis- 
guise of Annie, although the senses did not. 

Fitz George, however, at once stepped back, 
now that his attention was called to the fact that 
he was actually in the line of fire. 

“One!” said Willes. 

It was a strange coincidence that at that mo- 
ment the clock of St. James’s struck one, 

“Two!” said Willes. 

There was a pause of a moment, during which 
all the persons in that ancient Throne Room\ 
could hear nlainly enough the trampling of horses’ 
feet in one of the court-yards of the Palace, and 
the rapid progress of carriage wheels. 

Willes then put himself in an attitude of 
listening, and then he whispered, “‘Itis the Re- 
gent !” 

Annie uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

** Ah!” said Moys. ‘Perhaps it is well ar- 
ranged that his Royal Highness should bein at | 
the death.” . 

“Quick, sir!” cried Annie, addressing Willes. 
“ Quick, sir! Ifthe Regent has unexpectedly re~ 
turned from the White. Lodge at Richmond, we 
may be interrupted. Give the word, sir, and allow 
me to get this affair over.” ‘ 

“ Three!” said Willes. 

The tramp of horses’ feet in the Colour Court, and 
the sound of carriage wheels, continued. 

Then there came the beating of a drum, The 
guard was turned out. 

The Regent had indeed most unexpectedly come 
from Richmond to the Palace. 

‘‘ Fire!” cried Willes. 

Bang! bang! 

_ Two reports followed each other in rapid suc- 


‘céysion, and the Old Throne Room echoed loud and 


long to the concussions. 

The air was full of blue smoke. 

There was a clashing sound; and one of the 
candlesticks fell from the hand of ons of the com- 
batants, and rolled to the floor. 

Annie sank back into the chair, close to which 
she had been standing. 

Sir Hinckton Moys stood firm. 

“By heaven!” cried Willes, ‘he has killed the 
Countess.” 

“ Killed who?” shouted Allan. 

“The Countess de Blonde, sir.” 

“ Good heaven !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys staggered back the few 
paces he had advanced, when he saw his antagonist 
fall, and drop the light and the pistol. 

“Who ?—who ?-—what ?” he yelled. 

“The Countess de Blonde,” added Willes. ‘‘ If 
is she whom you have shot, in the disguise of a 


‘young officer of Hussars.” 


“Then Iam a dead man if I stay twelve hours 
longer in England!” 
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With these words, Sir Hinckton Moys made 2 | 


rush to leave the apartment, but Allan Fitz 
George, who had just recovered from the terrible 
shock the words of Willes had given him, by a 
cross movement interrupted him. 

No, villain, no! Over my breast you may, but 
not otherwise.” 

‘Way for the Regent!” shouted a voice close 
at hand. 

“We are all lost!” said Willes. 

Sir Hinckton Moys did not pause to say another 
word, but retreating two or three paces from one 
of the windows of the room, he did one of the most 
desperate things that, desperate as he was, it 
could ever have occurred to his imagination to-do. 

He took one fearful leap against the window, 
and carrying away the frame-work and the glass 
with him in one terrible wreck, he disappeared 
into the night air. 

This movement on the part of Moys was by 
far too rapid and unexpected for it to be baulked 
by any one at the instant. 

Willes was by the chair on which reclined 
Annie. 

Allan had his back to the door by which Sir 
Hinckton Moys had first medivated his escape. 

A rush of cold air came into the Old Throne 
Room through the destroyed casement. 

Then there came a furious knocking at the door, 
against which Allan had his back. 

““ Way for the Regent!—way for the Regent !” 

Fitz George moved aside. 

The door was flung open. 

A blaze of light came into the room, and the 
Regent crossed the threshold, looking pale and 
agitated. In his hand he held a scrap of paper, 
which looked like a portion of a letter. 

‘What has happened here?” he said. “ There 
is the odour of gunpowder! What has happened 
here?” 

“Oh, your, Highness,” said Fitz George, 
‘something has indeed happened !” 

““ What ?—what ?—what ?” 

“ Lights—lights here!” added Allan. 
know the worst. Lights this way.” 


“ Let us 


Fitz George flung his right arm round Annie, 


and lifted her up from the chair, partially. 

The shako fell off. 

The dark wig fell with it. 

The beautiful hair of Annie escaped, and fell in 
waving masses over the uniform in which she was 
disguised, but disguised no longer. 

“‘ The Countess!” said the Regent. 

‘Yes, father—oh, yes! I did not know her. In 
this disguise she has fought a duel with Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys.” 

“‘ And she is killed ?” 

“I fear it.” 

The Regent clasped his hands over his eyes. 

‘‘My poor Annie—my poor Annie! People 
call me cold and heartless, but I did love you. 
My poor, kind, good, dear girl, I shall miss you 
—my Annie!” 

‘No, you won't, George!” said Annie, suddenly 
starting up, and making one bound towards him, 
and clasping him round the neck—*“ no, you won't! 
Do you think I would let myself be killed, so long 
a3 you loved me? It is time enough for the wild, 
thoughtless Countess de Blonde to die when you 
no longer say you will miss me.” 

The Regent was bewildered. 
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Allan Fitz George rabbed his eyes, to make 
sure he was not dreaming. 

“Why— why, good gracious, Annie!” said 
the Prince, “‘ what does it all mean ?” 

“That I am alive.” 

“ But—but 24 

‘*Oh, I am, indeed! 
have ? 

‘“‘A letter that came to me bya special messen- 
ger, to the White Lodge.” 
“Ah! I see. Hem! 

wonder ?” 
Annie read the paper. 


What paper is that you 


Who wrote this, now, I 


“His Royal Highness the Regent is informed 
that Sir Hinckton Moys has been challenged to 
meet a certain Cornet Dorville, a very dear friend 
of Annie, the mock Countess de Blonde, in the Old 


Throne Room of St. James's Palace. Let the Re- 
gent look to it.” 
Annie was puzzled. 
Who could have betrayed her? Was Moss 


himself? It was a mystery, but she looked up 
into the face of the Regent with a smile, as she 
said, ‘‘And so you came, George, to see——” 

‘‘ How you got on,” 

‘No, you didn’t.” 

* Really, Annie.” 

‘You wanted to know who this Cornet Dorvills 
of the Hussars, was.” 

“Well, if I did?” 

“* Now I know.” 

“You are getting cunning and clever, George,” 
said Annie. 

The Regent shook his head. 

“‘Is it either cunning or clever of you, Annie, 
to play these pranks ?” 

“Yes; with an object. I wanted to get rid of 
Moys at once and for ever. He has taken fright, 
and will be on the Continent by to-morrow, I dare 
say. Allan, can you forgive me, since his High- 
ness has done so?” 

“With all my heart,” said Allan Fitz George. 
“IT am too rejoiced to find you safe, to harbour 
any other feeling.” 

‘*‘But how came you here, Fitz George?” asked 
the Regent. 

‘“‘T came to second Cornet Dorville.” 

“Whom he really thought to be Cornet Dor- 
ville,” said Annie. 

“On my honour, yes !” said Allan. 

‘‘ What a wild. foolish child you are!” said the 
Regent. ‘ What, now, if that rascal Moys had 
really killed you?” 

‘There were no bullets in the pistols.” 

The Regent smiled. 

** And he has fled, you say ?” 

“Yes; through that window.” 

‘The window ?” 

* Even so, George, and you will have a glazier's 
bill to pay, you see. But we have got rid of him, 
I fancy, for ever, as he will hardly show himself 
in England again after this, which is either a 
danger to him, or, what will be as bad, a laugh 
against him, which he will never be able to with- 
stand. Come, now, I want some supper. Yeu 
will stay to supper, Allan, I am sure ?” 

““T have something to say to his Highness,” 
said Albian, “which I will stay to say, if hig 
Highness will hear me.” 


| 
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“Come, then,” said the Regent. 
with us.” 

“Pray pardon me,” added Allan. “I am 
anxious to get home. If your Highness will 
allow me to speak—I—I———” 

The hesitation of Fitz George was a pretty good 
indication to the Regent that what he had to say 
was something unpleasant. 

A cloud came over the face of the Prince. 

“‘ Well, well,” he ssid—‘ speak out. What is 
it, Fitz George, you have to say so solemnly ?” 


“You sup 


as 


CHAPTER CLXVL. 


THE DARK WOMAN REVISITS HER HOUSE IN 
FRITH STREET, SOHO, AND MAKES A DETERMI- 
NATION, 


WE return to the Dark Woman, who had made 
s0 singular, and, in some respects, opportune, 
an escape from the Tower. 

Let our readers think back for a few pages 
of this narrative, and they will see Linda de 
Chevenaux upon what is called the Tower Green 
of the old fortress—that open space upon which 
more judicial murders have been committed upon 
the high, the noble, and the patriotic, than upon 
any other spof of equal dimensions within the 
capital of England. 

The feeling of liberty, the ecstatic impression 
of breathing the free, open air, after being im- 
prisoned in one of those gloomy turret chambers, 
was of itself an exquisite enjoyment. 

And as the Dark Woman there stood beneath 
the night sky she felt that, though alone in the 
world, she was still possessed with that terrible 
energy which had accredited her to society at 
large as a terror and a destroyer. 

It seemed to the Dark Woman as if, from the 
moment that she felt the fresh night air upon 
her brow, and cooling the heat in her eye-balls, 
that she virtually commenced a completely new 
era in her existence. 

Who had she now io bind her to life with that 
bond which should consist of a community of 
thought and an agreement of interests? No one. 

The son for whom she toiled, schemed, and 
sinned, rejected the wild dream of rank, and name, 
and fortune, which her excited intellect suggested 
to him, : 

Allan took a calmer and more reasonable view 
of his position. He had not for twenty years 
nearly nursed a delusion until it had sapped his 
intellect and made a monomaniac of him. 

The Dark Woman felt now that there was a 
gulf between her and her son, and it was gall and 
wormwood to that proud heart of hers to acknow- 
ledge her failure to herself. 

Who had put her in the Tower? 

The Regent, of course. 

But with whose possible cognizance? 

Allan’s? Her son’s? 

The Dark Woman shuddered, as this idea came 
across her mind, and then she spoke bitterly : 
“Oh, fool—fool that I was!” she said. ‘I com- 
mitted to the mimic waves of the river that 


pocket-book, with intelligence written upon one | 


of its leaves, which, in ail probability, would be no 
news to him to whom it was addressed,” 
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The Dark Woman had spoken much too loudly 
for prudence, considering where she was, and was 
aroused from her dreamy imaginings by seeing the 
glimmer of a light not far from where she was on 
the Tower Green. 

She shrunk back close to the old, time-worn 
wall, in the shadow of which she was standing. 

The light slowly advanced. 

It was carried by some ono, who held it about 
breast high; and, in a few moments, the Dark 
Woman heard the tramp of feet, and the clank of 
arms. 

Some party of the fortress were on some duty, 
It was one of the “night rounds,” doubtless. She 
had but to keep close and still, and they would 
pass her. 

The Dark Woman scarcely breathed as the 
sergeant’s guard passed within about a couple of 
yards of where she was crouched up close against 
the old wall. 

No one looked to the right or to the left. 

Long impunity from danger and long esta- 
blished security had made those customs of watch 
and ward in the Tower things of mere form, to 
the spirit of which no one paid any attention; 
although, according to orders and custom, they 
were still carried out to the letter. 

‘The light, the clank of the weapons, and the 
footsteps, died away. 

The Dark Woman was alone again. 

But this little interruption had had the effect of 
withdrawing her from her too imaginative thoughts 
and reflections. She was brought back again to 
the present—to the actual world, and all its hopes 
and fears. 

‘* T must escape!” she said. 

Up to that moment she had not considered how 
she was actually to leave the Tower. It had 
seemed to be all-sufficient that she should have 
found in so extraordinary a manner a means of 
escaping from her actual prison. 

But now she began to reflect what obstacles 
still lay between her and actual freedom. 

‘¢ The walls,” she muttered, “‘and the moat.” 

Both of these obstacles were to be overcome. 

The Dark Woman roused herself to action. 

“If” she said, ‘I linger here until daylight, 
discovery is certain, and 1 shall only be consigned 
to some deeper dungeon, from which escape will 
be impossible.” 

This was a reflection that brought with it too 
keen a pang to allow it to grow into a certainty. 

All was still now—so very still, that one might 
have supposed that ancient fortress only peopled 
by the dead, or by the flitting, noiseless ghosts of 
those who had suffered death or captivity within 
the gloomy walls. 

The Dark Woman felt that this was her favour- 
able opportunity. 

“Now or never,” she murmured. “TI shall 
escape within the next hour, or I shall never 
again even have the chance of freedom.” 

She crept over the Tower Green, keeping herself 
bent down in a crouching attitude, so that by no 
accident should her moving form be detected as 
something blacker than the night sky. 

She came to some stone steps. 

One—two—three—four. 

There were but four of them; and blocking up, 
to all appearance, tae last one, was a low, thick 
door. That door was fast. 
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The Dark Woman could get no further in that 
flirection; but she heard—or she fancied she heard 
—the low, washing, gurgling sound of water on 
the other side of that door. 

“Oh, if I could but gain the other side of that 
moat!” she murmured. 

But the door was as fast as though it had never 
moved, but formed a part of the solid stone ram~ 
part of the Tower. 

The Dark Woman, then, reflecting upon her 
situation in the old fortress, began to think that if 
she should really succeed in leaving it it would 
have to be by the regular Barbican Gate. 

_ “Be it so,” she said. ‘‘ Woe—woe to those 
who, at some critical moment, stay my pro- 
gress!” 

Linda de Chevenaux was not so well acquainted 
with the topography of the Tower of London that 
she could, from where she was, make her way by 
the most direct route to the outer gates, but she 
adopted the best plan she could. 

She followed the wall—close to which she had 
emerged, by the old grating—until she came to 
its termination. 

Then she saw, rising up before her in the night 
sky, the Bloody Tower. 

The Dark Woman was surprised to find that she 
was 80 close to the place of her imprisonment; but 
the distance she had traversed, amid the gloomy 
passages within the Tower, appeared as nothing 
when in the open air. 

No doubt, too, the route she had taken had 
been circuitous, as from the Bloody ‘Tower to 
the Green, while now she saw it only as a right 
line from where she stood. 

‘“‘Let me think,” she said, softly; and she held 
her hands over her brow. 

In a few moments the Dark Woman had made 
up her mind what to do. She had to pass, as best 
she might, the sentinel who kept watch and ward 
under the archway of the prison and murder 
tower. 

She knew that if she could once pass him she 
had but to turn to the right to reach the draw- 
bridge over the moat. 

Then she would be close to the sally-port, and 
she might possibly escape. 

“+ Now fortune favour me,” she muttered. 

Crawling along, so bent down that she almost 
imitated the motion of a serpent on the ground, 
the Dark Woman approached the dark, gloomy 
archway beneath the Bloody Tower. 

Sho heard the measured tramp of the sentinel, 
as he paced to and fro on his lonely watch. 

She watched, with eyes that had become, from 


long habit, familiar with darkness, the appearance. 


of the man, as he reached the end of his walk 
nearest to where she was. 

The soldier paused for a moment, and grounded 
his arms. 

Hope died away in the breast of the Dark 
Woman. 

While the soldier remained there, ‘' standing at 
ease,” there was no chance for her to pass him. 

‘¢ Shall I kill him?” she whispered. 

She grasped the long, thin-bladed poniard; but 
before the half-formed suggestion could grow into 
a resolution, the sentinel shouldered his musket 
again, and resumed his walk in the archway. 

The Dark Woman darted forward; and before 
he turned again, she had gained a position close 
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to the arch, and in the shadow of an old buttress’ 
which very nearly hid her completely. 

‘“‘T shall pass him,” she said. ; 

Another minute, and the soldier was again on 
the same spot where she had seen him ground his 
firelock; but this time he did not do so. 

But he spoke. 

“Confound this Tower duty! The relief, I am 
sure, ought to have been here before now.” 

Then he turned and resumed his walk through 
the dark arch. 

The back of the sentinel was towards the Dark 
Woman. She crawled after him. He marehed 
on towards the other end of his post; but before 
he turned again, the Dark Woman was crouching 
down in the old doorway that led up the narrow 
staircase to the tower chamber. 

The fate of the Dark Woman hung now upon 
the events of the next half-minute. 

The sentinel, when he turned to walk back 
again, might pass her; or he might cast a glance 
into the doorway. 

If he did, be would be sure to see her. 

‘‘{ will kill him,” she whispered to herself. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! came the soldier. 

There was one anxious moment, and he had 
passed the doorway. 

His back was towards the Dark Woman again. 
She flitted out of the arch like a ghost. 

She had passed that sentinel’s post, and entirely 
evaded his observation. 

“ Fool!” she said; “it is well that the fate of 
armies and of nations rest not upon such vigilance 
as yours.” 

But the Dark Woman was not yet out of the 
Tower. 

No doubt, she was nearer to the postern gate; 
but was she on that account at all nearer to 
liberty? The question was one which she could 
not take upon herself to answer in the affirmative. 

But still, since she had been so far successful, 
she had hope to support her. 

It seemed to her to be a long walk to the 
drawbridge from the archway of the Bloody 
Tower; but, at length, she reached close to it. 

Then she paused. 

Another sentinel was there. 

How was it possible to pass him? 

Murder even would not serve her turn; for, as 
she paused close to the shadow of the old, rough 
wall, she heard him speak to some one. 

No doubt, one of the warders or Yeomen of the 
Guard was likewise at that post. 

“T am lost!” said the Dark Woman. 

As she uttered the words, she heard the voice 
either of the sentinel or of the person who had 
been talking to him more loudly. 

‘“‘ Well, mother,” said the voice, ‘the next time 
you come in, bring me some tobacco.” 

‘Give me the money, then,” replied a female 
voice, in which the Dark Woman recognised the 


~ 


tones of the old woman wko had temporarily 


waited upon her in her prison chamber of the old 
‘Tower. 

‘‘ How suspicious you are,” said the man’s voice 
again. ‘‘ Taere—there is the money.” 

“ That will do.” 

“‘ When shall you go out again ?” 

“ Directly. I shall be back in a few moments,” 

** Very good.” 

The old woman came along from the direction 
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of the drawbridge directly towards where the Dark 
Woman was crouching down close to the wall. 

Few persons beside Linda de Chevenaux could 
have made the sudden determination she did, and 
at the same moment almost carried it out. 


Indeed, there was scarcely time to arrange any- |. 


thing; but the Dark-Woman felt that her escape 
or non-escape from the Tower of London was now 
a question which the next few moments must 
decide, 

The old woman was upon the point of passing 
her, when the Dark Woman sprang upon her, and 
grappled her by the throat, while she said in a 
hissing, threatening whisper, ‘‘One word of alarm, 
and you are acorpse!” — 

“The Lord have merc ¢ 

* Hush!” 

There was a faint, gurgling noise. 

The old woman had fallen; and Linda de 
Chevenaux had her hand still upon her throat, 
and one knee upon her breast, as she lay close to 
the wall. 

The Dark Woman was victorious; but she 
thought that fright had killed the old dame. 

She relaxed her hold of her throat, and bending 
her face down, she said, ‘Speak, if you can!” 

“Mercy!” 

* That will do.” 

** Mer. a 

“Silence! There is a dagger at your throat!” 

The old woman wasin a state of the most abject 
fear—so much so, indeed, that it was a wonder 
she understood what Linda de Chevenaux said to 
her in rapid whispers. 

“Tell me if you have to use any pass-word as 
you leave the Tower.” 

6* Oh, dear!—oh, dear!” 

“Pell me, or die!” 

“No, no!” 

* On your soul, it is so?” 

~‘‘ Yes!—oh, dear, yes! They let me go in and 
out because they all know me.” 

“ By your dress ?” 

“Yes; and they speak to me.” 

“ What do they say ?” 


“Sometimes one thing, and sometimes another.” } 


This was not a very satisfactory answer; but 
Linda de Chevenaux thonght, probably, it was 
the best one the old woman could give to her. 
After a pause of a few seconds, she spoke to her 
again. 

“What do you usually say as you pass the 
warders and sentinels, if you say anything ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Oh, yes! My cough troubles me as I go 
over the moat. I think the moatis damp.” 

The Dark Woman thought it probable enough 
that the moat was damp. 

“* Cough slightly, now,” she said. 

The old woman coughed, 


The Dark Woman thought she conld easily | 


imitate the tone of the cough. 

** Now, listen to me,” she said. “If you are 
prudent, you will live; if otherwise, your last 
hour hag come.” 

“Yes, yes! 

Silence!” 

TY will !—I will!” 

“Tam escaping from the Tower. I will taka 
this old cloak and this bonnet of yours; and you 


Oh, Lord, have merey-——” 
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will remain where you are, in charge of the person 
who has assisted me, and who will kill you the 
moment you utter a sound.” 

“The person!” said the old woman. 
ness gracious! What person ?” 

‘You will only know who he is, and where he 
is, when the blow is struck.” 

‘* T won’t speak a word.” 

The Dark Woman raised her head from the 
crouching pogition in which she had carried on 
this whispered dialogue with the old dame, and, 
placing her hand to her mouth funnel-wise, she 
spoke as though addressing some other person. 

“ Let her live!—let her live!” she said, ‘if she 
will be prudent enough to preserve her life. Use- 
less murder is worse than acrime. It is a mis- 
take.” 

If anything could possibly have completed the 
bewilderment and fright of the old dame, these 
words were certainly calculated to accomplish 
that object. 

“Mercy upon us!” she groaned; “don’t let 
anybody kill me by mistake! I’m a poor old 
woman, and haven’t long to live in the natural 
way; though, having my faculties, as the saying 
is-——” 

‘t Hush!” said the Dark Woman. 

The old dame was terrified into silence. 

“ How long was it likely to be before you left 
the Tower again ?” 

‘¢ About ten minutes,” 

‘That time has elapsed, then. 
cloak, and give me the bonnet.” ~ 

The old dame was quite passive in the hands of 


* Good- 


Give me the 


Linda de Chevenaux; and the latter, with a full | 


conviction that upon the next few minutes hung 
the question of her escape from the Tower or not, 
assumed the walk and gait of the old woman, and 
made her way slowly, but resolutely, towards the 
postern of the Tower. 


ee 


CHAPTER CLXVII. 


THE DARK WOMAN COMMENCES A NEW LIFE 
UPON HER OLD PRINCIPLES, 


As Linda de Chevenaux approached the draw- 
bridge, she heard that loquacious sentinel still 
conversing with some comrade, probably, or minor 
official of the Tower. That he would address her 
as she passed his post, believing her to be the old 
dame who had so recently entered the fortress— 
if, indeed, he did not detect her to be an im- 
postor—she felt certain. 

And so Linda de Chevenaux prepared herself 
to reply in as few words as possible. 

She imitated the cough of the old woman as 
she approached the drawbridge; and then, as sha 
expected, the sentinel cried out, ‘Don’t forget the 
tobacco, mother!” ‘ 

The Dark Woman coughed again as she replied, 
“How can I forget it when I’ve the money in my 
hand?” ; 

“That's all right!—that’s all right! Get 


along !” , 
That danger was passed, and Linda de Cheve- 


‘naux had now but to clear the postern, when she 
‘would be safe npon Tower Hill. Yet the next 


Tomo mente were probably aa anxious ones as 
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suy sbe had passed in all her life, and she sadly 
feared that the more vigilant guard which must 
necessarily be kept at the outer gate of the Tower 
would detect her. 

Bpt in this particular, Linda de Chevenaux 
reasoned badly. It was perfectly true that the 
guard at the outer gate was vigilant; but that 
vigilance was directed against persons entering 
the fortress, and not against those who left it. 

The outer guard knew perfectly well that upon 
them depended the first scrutiny into the character 
and authority of all persons entering the Tower; 
and that the sentinels and warders within the for- 
tress would be rather inclined to take it for 
granted that none but one properly accredited 
would have been allowed to pass the postern 

ate. 
i This style of reasoning acted likewise in the 
contrary direction; and the guard at the postern 
might well believe that no person from the inner 
portion of the Tower could reach that point with- 
out passing the ordeal of a strict examination. 

The danger, then, that the Dark Woman anti- 
cipated in leaving the fortress did not increase as 
she neared the portal; but, on the contrary, it 
decreased, and, to her surprise, she was allowed to 
pass out without a single word of question or 
comment. 

In two minutes the Dark Woman was on Tower 
Hill. 

She could hardly believe her senses. 

“‘T am, indeed, free,” she cried; ‘and let 
death rather be my portion than that I should be 
immured again within those gloomy walls.” _ 

There was a dim and dubious light upon Tower 
Hill; and as the Dark Woman glanced upwards, 
she felt certain that the dawn of the new day was 
close at hand, and, consequently, that it would be 
prudent to seek some place of refuge as speedily 
as possible. 

But where was that refuge to be found for her? 

Was she not a hunted, proscribed criminal ? 

Were not all men’s hands lifted against her, 
because her hand had been lifted against all the 
world ? 

What was she to do? 

But the Dark Woman, although she reasoned 
with herself, and although she doubted where to 
go, her heart at times sinking within her, as she 
felt how lonely she now was, and how utterly 
without aid and help from any human being, did 
not at the same time allow herself to linger in the 
shadow of the old Tower. 

With a fleetness of foot which was lent to her 
by the excitement of the time, she had made her 
way up Thames Street, and, before half an hour 
had elapsed, she was far beyond any practicable 
pursuit, even should all the resources of the Tower 
be brought to bear upon it. 

It was not with any fixed intention so to do 
that Linda de Chevenaux made her way towards 
her old residence in Frith Street, Soho. It seemed 
as if there were some mechanical movement both 
of mind and body which took her in that direc- 
tion, and yet she started with all the fecling of a 
surprise when she found herself in the narrow and 
gloomy thoroughfare. 

That cold, leaden-looking light, which is the 
first indication of the dawn, was now spreading 
over London, and Linda de Chevenaux felt how 
hazardous it would be for her to remain in the 


‘ 


streets; and yet she could hardly make up her 
mind to venture into the astrologer’s house, al- 
though she had a special inclination so to do. 

Taking her way stealthily and quietly along 
Frith’ Street, and keeping all her senses in the 
most strict state of observation, the Dark Woman 
reached the house exactly opposite her ancient 
residence, and in the deep doorway which was 
there she found a place of temporary refuge, 
where, at all events, she could make an observa- 
tion more in detail of her old quarters. 

It occurred to her likewise as somewhat impro- 
bable that her enemies would aguin look for her 
in the precise house where they had before taken 
her prisoner. 

She began, indeed, to think that it would bea 
piece of admirable finesse to take up her abode in 
that house again, as the least likely place in which 
any one would seek her, 

But still, in order to cargy out such an idea, it 
became requisite for her to feel assured that the 
house was deserted—that no guard had been left 
in or about it—that no police spy was lurking 
about its gloomy chambers. 

So the Dark Woman, as the dawn gradually 
brightened, bestowed upon the gloomy residence 
of Astorath, the astrologer, a fixed and earnest 
attention. 

‘There was nothing in the world to indicate the 
presence of any one in the house, The shutters 
were all strictly closed; and even the somewhat 
shattered door was closely in its place, as though 
the last person who had left the house had beea 
careful to give it as much as possible an aspect of 
safety and security. 

Then the Dark Woman began to wonder if that 
young girl who had played the part of page to 
her so long might still be found in that gloomy 
residence ; and as she reflected and still observed 
the house, the day brightened more and more, 
and she began to hear that peculiar sound which 
betokens the life of a new day in a great city. « 

The necessity for coming to some decision speedily 
was patent to her senses; but she thought she 
would first try an experiment, to ascertain if any 
one were within the house or not. 

She picked a small pebble from the roadway, 
and cast it at one of the windows. 

Many of the panes of glass in the astrologer's 
house were already broken, and the Dark Woman 
added another to the list. 

‘‘ Surely,” she said to herself, “if any one be 
within the house, there will be a natural impulse 
to make some show of their presence, even on this 
slight assault from without.” 

No, the house was as calm and still as before ; 
and the Dark Woman felt the necessity of at 
once shrouding herself in its darksome recesses, or 
submitting to the scrutiny of some early pas- 
sengers who with loud veices just entered into 
the street. 

She was still in possession of a key, which, 
provided the door were not fastened on the inside, 
would procure her ready admission. She crossed 
the roadway at once. The door yielded too 
readily to her touch, for it was in a very dilapi- 
dated state; and, in another moment, the Dark 
Woman was in the passage of that gloomy resi- 


: dence, and had placed an iron bar across the door 
‘on the inner side, which seemed to be quite a 


necessary precaution, inasmuch as otherwise it 
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would appear as if the door itself, with a ver 
slight impulse from without, would fall bodily 
into the passage. 
The Dark Woman now stood near the foot of 
the staircase, and listened intently for full five 
minutes, 
All was still. 
‘6 Felix! Felix! Felix!” she cried, increasing 
the volume of sound at each cry. 
There was no response. That young girl who 


had played the part of page to the Dark Woman— 


under, at different times, the names of both Carlos 
and Felix— would never again answer to her 


The Dark Woman was more alone in the world 
even than she had thought herself, 
Then she slowly ascended the staircase ; and 
as she did so, the feeling of deep depression that 
came over her made her feel that she could never 
endure that place as an abode; and that what 
No. 76.—Dark Woman. 


she had to do within its walls, it would be well to 
do quickly, and then leave it for ever. 

Familiar as she was with every apartment— 
with every door, secret and apparent, of the man- 
sion—she made her way quickly and silently 
towards what had been the laboratory of Astorath, 
the alchemist. There she found the means of 
procuring a light; and she looked about her with 
a feeling of relief to see that no change had taken 
place in the disposition of the place or the various 
scattered apparatus and chemicals which the dead 
astrologer and charlatan had left behind him. 

The Dark Woman then appeared to fear that 
she should meet with some interruption, for she 
carefully fastened the door of the laboratory, and 
proceeding to one of the furnaces, which was 
heavily built in with brickwork, she began to 
chip away a portion of the cement, and, finally, 
removing a loose brick, she disclosed a cavity, in 
which lay a bag of chamois leather, the heavy 
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contents of which, and the musical jingle which 
they produced, sufficiently proclaimed that the 
Dark Woman had there secreted a considerable 
sum in gold, which, in a case of emergency like 
the present, she—and she only—could place her 
hands upon. p 

Linda de Chevenaux then took her way to 
those two apartments which she had been accus- 
tomed herself to occupy during the short and 
few periods when she might be said to be at home 
ia domestic life. 

Then from a wardrobe, which contained a mul- 
tiplicity of apparel of all kinds and descriptions, 
she procured a suit of clothes, of somewhat anti- 
quated fashion, but of very costly and excellent 
material, and which, when once she had donned, 
transformed her to the appearance of some well- 
to-do gentleman—not perhaps of the highest class 
of life, but something that looked between the 
wealthy tradesman and the educated professional 
man. 

Linda de Chevenaux then turned to a glass, 
and removing from her head and hair some 
artfully~designed wrappings, she let fall those 
Inxuriant and fair tresses, which, despite all the 
anxieties, all the dangers, and all the wild excite- 
ments she had passed through, still retained much 
of their original beauty. 

And this Dark Woman—so called, who was 
fair in reality, and who, by that very fairness, 
had attracted the eyes of the Prince of Wales at 
a, period when his pursuit of life was a pursuit of 
beauty—gazed at herself for a few minutes silently 
and sadly. 

A slight tremour for 2 moment came across her 
frame; and then from a drawer she took a large 
and sharp pair of scissors. 

‘Perish!’ she said. ‘‘ What have I henceforth 
to do with charms that have lost their lustre and 
their power? Perish! Henceforth, [ live for 
other objects and other purposes, and must run 
no useless risks for bygone sentiments. Alas! 
alas! there have been times when I have dreamt 
that these tresses would still look fair in the eyes 
of George, the Regent; but those dreams have 
passed away, and the time will never come again 
when Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman, 
will ever wish for the power to show that she was 
once fair, and—to some eyes—beautiful. Perish ! 
perish !” 

Remorselessly, she closed the scissors upon the 
fair tresses one by one. ‘They fell fluttering to 
her feet. . 

“ Lie there!” she said; ‘* remembrances of what 
I once was, but of what I shall be no more! So 
perish the last traces of earthly hope and earthly 
feeling! 1 will not die to please those who would 
glory in my death; but I will live for ven- 
geance !” 

The Dark Woman was so intent now upon a 
complete disguise, that the ordinary resource of a 
wig of a different colour to her own hair no longer 
sufficed; but from a vial—which she had to make 
another journey to the laboratory of Astorath to 
procure—she possessed herself of a dye of such 
potency, that the remains of her fair hair assumed, 
almost on the instant, a totally different tint; 
and so complete was the change produced in the 
appearance of Linda’ de Chevenaux, that she 
almost started at herself ag she took another 
glance in the mirror, 
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‘That is complete,” she said. “Let my enemies 
now point at me, and call out aloud for my de- 
struction, if they dare!” 

Without, then, casting another glance about 
her at the room, which, she fully believed, she 
was leaving for ever, the Dark Woman hurried 
from the house of the astrologer, and, amid the 
foll light of day, sauntered leisurely towards the 
West End of London. | 

It was, perhaps, an irresistible impulse that 
took her towards St. James’s Palace, but she cer- 
tainly did make her way in that direction; and, 
with great apparent ease and calmness, she set a 
watch which she had with her by the clock in the 
old turret above the gateway. - 

This perhaps, under the circumstances, was a 
piece of affectation on the part of the Dark 
Woman. 4 

It was as if she wished to tell herself how calm 
and cool she was-—and outwardly, indeed, she 
was calm and cool; but witfin her heart and 
brain there were thoughts and projects which 
would have sef any ordinary intellect in a blaze. 

Confident in her disguise, then, she had even 
the temerity to make her way into the Colour 
Court of St. James’s, round which she slowly saun- 
tered ; and she was pleased to think that she at- 
tracted no more than ordinary attention from those 
persons who crossed her path. 

“ This will do—this will do!” she said. ‘Linda 
de Chevenaux has disappeared! This is the com- 
mencement of a new existence: what it shall be 
in its details and various ramifications, I cannot, as 
yet, precisely say; but it shall be startling, and it 
shall be dangerous. Let those to whom the dan- 
ger will come, look to it. They have made me 
what I am, and they must take the consequences 
of their acts.” 

It was strange, now, that the Dark Woman 
never thought of seeking Allan Fitz George; but 
she seemed slowly to have made up her mind that 
he had leagued himself with the Regent ‘against 
her. 

There was a second-rate hotel in St. James’s 
Street, at that pericd, called the Palace Hotel, in 
consequence of making a meretricious display of 
looking-glass ; and into this the Dark Woman 
quietly walked. 

Her appearance was respectable, not distin- 
guished ; and she just got the amount of atten- 
tion she wished, no more. 

‘‘T shall stay here for a time,” she said, 

** Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“But I do not wish very expensive apart- 
ments.” 

* No, sir.” 

The ‘No, sir” was uttered in that tone which 
seemed to imply “ You're a respectable man, but 
we know you don’t want expensive apartments, 
although, perhaps, you might be very able to pay 
for them if you chose.” 

The Dark Woman was shown into a couple of 
rooms which answered her purpose well, inasmuch 
as they looked into St. James’s Street. 

She went to the window, and, resting her head 
upon her hand, she thought deeply. 

Then she rose and paced the room, for her re- 
flections were becoming of a more agitating cha- 
racter. 

“ And why not?” she eried,—“‘ why not ? Why 
not resume, at once, the position and the power 


whioh I forsook when I thought.] saw thé dearést 
objects of my life likely to be achieved ? Why 


should I not again be the Dark Woman, whose }. 


reputation will easily assemble a party still 
stronger than that which I dispersed by death? 
What do new desperadoes care for the fate of the 
old ?” 

She paused for a few moments, and memory 
carried her back to that scene in which she had 
compassed the destruction of the whole of the band 
of Paul’s Chickens, with the exception of two. 

Following up the train of thought, she then 
added, ‘‘And they likewise are now no more, 
They are both dead, and with them have died the 
only hearts that cherished revenge against me, 
and possibly might have stirred up mutiny. Yes, 
I will have again my band about me. My name 
shall again be a terror; and | will accumulate, 
along with power, wealth, so that the time may 
come when I may be able to strike some blow 
which shall let even George the Regent see he has 
not yet crushed Linda de Chevenaux.” 

The Dark Woman uttered almost a cry at this 
moment; for, looking from the window, her eyes 
had caught sight of a figure on the opposite side 
of the way, which at one time she would almost 
have passed through a fiery furnace to behold, but 
the sight of which now filled her heart with bitter- 
ness. 

It was her son Allan she saw. 

That son she had dreamed of making a prince; 
and there he was, with ease and composure, pacing 
slowly the pavement of St. James’s, in the direction 
of the Palace. 

It was the costume in which Allan was now 
attired which excited wrath and anger in the 
breast of the Dark Woman. 

The rank which the Regent had promised had 
been bestowed upon her son; and it was the rare 
fate of Linda de Chevenaux, by a singular combi- 
nation of circumstances, to see Allan Fitz George 
in his uniform of an officer of the guard the very 
first hour he put it on. 

She turned pale and flushed by turns. 

She wruug her hands, and then clasped them 
over her face. 

“ By him, too !=by him, too!” she cried. 
“ Condemned and forgotten !” 

The Dark Woman was judging Allan from out 
the bitterness of her own heart; and she did not 
imagine that the slow step at which he was walk- 
ing was because his was filled with sadness and 
reflective affection upon her account. 


— 


CHAPTER CLXVIII. 


THE REGENT EXCUSES HIMSELF TO ALLAN FITZ 
GEORGE, AND MAKES A LIBERAL PROMISE. 


WE ieft his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in @ state of rather dubious expectation in regard 
to what Allan Fitz George had to say to him, 
after declining the invitation to supper, and yet 
intimating that he had a communication to make 
which could not be delayed. 

The Regent, no doubt, had a tolerably strong 
impression on his mind that that communication 
had something to do with the Dark Woman. 

He did not like to meet the eyes of Allan Fitz 
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George, ‘but with averted gaze waited for him te 
speak. 
“I have made a strange discovery,” began 
Allan. 
“Ah! Indeed!” 
The Regent was decidedly fidgetty. 
“Yes,” added Allan. ‘‘ My mother——” 
“ Oh! it is about her.” 
Ie ley) 
“Well, well! Whatis it?—whatis it? We 
should be obleeged to know at once what it is.” 
“She has been a prisoner in the Tower of Lon- 


a 


Has been ?” . 

The Regent turned full upon his son as he 
uttered these words, ‘‘ Has been ;”—for, to him, 
they were words of moment—inasmuch as, if they 
were to be taken in their grammatical sense, they 
implied that the Dark Woman was no longer a 
prisoner, and that all the pains he had taken to 
make her one had been thrown away. 

‘Has been ? has been ? What do you mean, 
Fitz George, by has been ?” 

“‘ Because, sir, she is a prisoner in the Tower no 
longer.” 

“Ah! How?—how? How is that ?” 

**T know not; but such is the fact.” 

“ Oh, of course! I comprehend. You went to 
release her, and you have done so on sufficient 
guarantees. That is what you mean?” 

‘“* No—no !” 

‘What then ?—what then?’ 

“Her prison was empty, and there was blood 
upon the couch on which she had reposed.” 

The Regent moved two steps towards his son; 
and for the first time that he had ever thought so, 
Allan’ saw what might be called a look of dignity 
upon the face of his father. 

No longer avoiding the gaze of Fitz pote 
the Prince spoke calmly and distinctly. 

“ Do you, for one moment, suppose me caphble 
of the murder, in prison, of that unhappy per- 
son ?” 

“Oh! no, no!” 

“That is well.” 

‘But sheis gone; and the officials of the Tower 
do not feel themselves possessed of sufficient infor- 
mation even to hazard a conjecture on the sub- 
ject.” 

“T am sorry to hear it.” 

“ Father !” : 

Allan uttered the name of father with an emo- 
tion that was quite sufficient to let the Regent feel 
certain something of a more than ordinary agi- 
tating nature was to follow it. He was pro- 
foundly still and silent as he looked inquiringly 
into the face of Fitz George. After a pause, then, 
Allan spoke, 

“Father, will you on your word to me, not as a 
Prince, but as a father, tell me you do not know 
where Linda de Chevenaux is ?” 

“T do not. know.” 

Allan bowed. 

“That is sufficient,” he said. 
then, is one that we are both 
solving.” 

“Tt is, Fitz Chores, and I will say this much 
to you: do what you can and what you will im 
this affair: I give you full authority to act in 
the manier you shall think best. Find Linda de 
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' Chevenaux, and in my name maks such arrange 
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rity.” 

“T accept the trust, father.” 

“That is well; and, since you won't stay, why 
good night, and remember that from to-day your 
commission as an Ensign of the Guards—the 
Grenadiers—has been dated, and to-morrow you 
may put on the uniform, in which I expect you 
to present yourself to me before one o'clock.” 

“T shall obey you, father. Good night.” 

“ Good night, Allan,” said Annie. 
best and kindest love to Marian.” 

“T will—I will. Good night.” 

Allan Fitz George at once left the Palace. 

That the Regent, although with a kind of jus- 
tification which the intellect of Fitz George could 
not but admit, had put the Dark Woman in the 
Tower, it was tolerably evident he was ignorant 
of the mode by which she had left the fortress. 

The question now paramount in the mind of 
Fitz George was, had she left the Tower volun- 
tarily or involuntarily ? 

Had she managed, with some of those won- 
derful and unprecedented resources she possessed, 
to make an escape, or had those persons who sur- 
rounded the Regent, and made it their business to 
pander to the desires of a Prince, taken a kind of 
initiative in the business, and disposed of the Dark 
Woman in some way of which even he knew no- 
thing ? 

This last idea tortured Fitz George. 

It was a natural enough idea. 

And yet, who could he suspect? Who could 
he charge with such an act? 

Colonel Hanger? If any one was likely to be 
guilty of such an act, he was the man. 

But then Allan Fitz George recollected that he 
had heard Hanger had fallen in a duel with Sir 
Hinckton Moys, and if so, he had in all proba- 
bility carried the secret of what had become of 
the Dark Woman to the grave with him, if in- 
deed he were at al] burdened with such a secret. 

At all events, Fitz George made up his mind 
that on the morrow he would make some special 
inquiries concerning Hanger, and if he were still 
in the land of the living, he would question him 
in such a fashion as shonld force the truth from 
him. 

There was, in fact, some truth, accompanied 
by some exaggeration, about the statement made 
by Moys concerning the fate of Colonel Hanger. 

The facts were simply these. 

The rage that filled the soul of Sir Hinckton 
Moys against the man who had supplanted him in 
the royal favour was too great to permit him to 
sit down quietly under the infliction. 

Hence, as we are aware, he had challenged 
Hanger, who was anything but in love with the 
encounter. 

We left the Colonel attemptiag the vain pro- 
ject of clearing his wits for the discovery of some 
way of avoiding the duel, by muddling them still 
further with Burgundy. 

That ‘other bottle” which Hanger had re- 
zolved to imbibe, in the hope of finding inspiration 
in its sparkling contents, was duly discussed; 
and then the Colonel, although certainly not 
intoxicated, yet a little under the influence of the 
wine, took his way to the old Tennis Court, which 
ts still in existence, in a dull street close to the 
Haymarket Theatre. 


“Give my 


There he knew he should find some one who, if 
necessary, would be his second in the contemplated 
duel, and he was ‘not without a hope that that 
some one might be able to suggest some means of 
avoiding it. 

There was a broken-down gamester and dee 
bauchee of the name of Lyon, who called himself 
by the convenient appellation of ‘ Captain,” who 
was just the sort of person to whom Hanger 
wished to apply in the emergency. 

Colonel Hanger, too, was just the sort of per- 
son Captain Lyon wished to see on that occasion, 
for he wanted sadly to borrow a guinea from some 
one, and he thought it highly probable that 
Hanger had one. 

These two men then shook hands with each 
other with a cordiality that was quite edifying to 
see. 

They wanted each other. 

“Ah!” cried Captain Lyon ; “do I behold my 
noble friend Colonel Hanger ?” 

“The same, my excellent Captain. 
the world with you ?” 

“Shabbily! shabbily! A word with you.” 

“ A dozep, if you wish it.” 

‘* My excellent and noble friend, I am certain 
you will do me a favour if you can.” 

“With pleasure.” | 

‘‘ Have you such a thing as a guinea about 
you ?” 

“ Two.” 

© Eh?” 

“Two, I say; and both at the service of my 
esteemed friend Captain Lyon.” 

The Captain was thoughtful. He felt quite 
certain that Colonel Hanger wanted something of 
him, or he would never be so liberal. In all pro- 
bability, under ordinary circumstances, the request 
for the loan of the guinea would have been met 
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“by a prompt denial; but the surprising offer of 


two filled the imagination of the Captain with a 
thousand conjectures, as well as a thousand 
regrets. 

The most prominent of those regrets was that 
he had not asked for a much larger sum. 

Hence was it that curiosity and mortification 
both struggled for a mastery in the countenance 
of Captain Lyon. 

‘* Come,” said Colonel Hanger; “come and take 
a walk with me. I want you.” 

‘‘T am ever at the service of my best of friends. 
But oh! oh! if you only knew sd 

“* Knew what?” 

‘Give me your hand. Oh, my friend !” 

“ What now ?” 

‘If you only knew how much real service five 
guineas would do me ie 

“ Hark you, Captain Lyon! I have sought you 
out because J have ten spare guineas.” 

“ ‘Ten ?—ten ?” 

“Exactly! And all at your service, if you can 
aid me in a little matter in which I want the 
assistance of a real friend—one who, in fact, will 
not be foolishly particular about what he does in 
the name of friendship and ten guineas.” 

“Tm your man!” 

“IT thought so!” 

“Is it a heiress to run off with ?—some trouble- 
some, low fellow to get rid of /—some testimony 
in the shape of an eye-witness to something you 
want ?” 
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“ None of those things.” 

‘Then, is it—is it Eh ?” 

The Captain made a significant gesture with 
his finger across his throat, to signify his suppo- 
sition that what Hanger wanted was some one’s 
throat cut. 

“No, no; I will tell you ali in a few moments. 
I am challenged, and I don’t want to fight.” 

“ Hem !” 

“Sir Hinckton Moys has challenged me, and 
I have been forced to accept; but I don’t want to 
fight.” 

The Captain shook his head. 

‘* How am I to avoid it ?” 

‘No how. ButI tell you what you can do. 
You can meet him safely enough, if pistols are 
the arms to be used.” 

‘“ They are.” 

“Then it’s all right; I can manage it !” 

“ But how 2” 

“Oh, the way it is often managed! I will 
take good care there is no bullet in your adver- 
sary’s pistol,” 

**Can you do that ?” 

“* Rasily.” 

‘In that case, then, Captain Lyon, I will make 
the ten guineas twenty !” 

** You will?” 

“On my honour!” 

‘Then you are as safe, Colonel, as if you were 
only fired at with a toy-gun from a children’s 
toy-shop. Leave alltome! Who am I to com- 
municate with on behalf of Sir Hinckton Moys?” 
' “That I know not at present; but I should not 
be in the least surprised at getting that informa- 
tion at my lodgings.” 

Colonel Hanger had made a shrewd guess when 
he thought he should find something in the shape 
of a hostile message in due form from Moys at his 
lodgings ; for there, sitting by 2 very bad light, 
with grave patience, was a certain Major Wan- 
stead, who was an acquaintance of Sir Ainckton 
Moys. ; 

The errand of Major Wanstead was soon ex- 
plained. 

He had come to arrange time and place for a 
hostile meeting between Sir Hinckton Moys and 
Colonel Hanger. 

The Colonel had sense enough left, notwith- 
standing the copious libations of Burgundy in 
which he had indulged, to step into an adjoining 
room, and leave the Captain and the Major to 
settle the preliminaries of the duel. 

They were not long about it. 

The Major took his departure; and Colonel 
Hanger was joined by the Captain, who cried out, 
“Tt’s all settled, my excellent friend. Eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning—pistols—the bank of 
the Serpentine in Hyde Park.” 

“ Thank you.” 

** And I will settle it all for you.” 

** T cannot see how.” 

“Trust to me; and I promise you a shot at 
Moys, while he shall only blaze away with powder 
at you.” 

“Tf you can arrange that, Captain, you are 
cleverer fellow than I take you to be.” 

“ You shall see,” 

Colonel Hanger and the Captain supped to- 
gether; but not all the inducements he could pre- 
sent to him would induce Captain Lyon to tell 
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Hanger how it was he meant to manage in regard 


to the pistols. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning before 
Colonel Hanger lay down to get some rest ; while 
the Captain made himself up an extemporaneous 
bed on a sofa in Hanger’s lodgings. 

At six the Colonel was aroused by his “ friend” 
shaking him, and he started awake. 

“Time,” said Lyon, “ for breakfast ; and then 
to the field.” 

‘What's o’clock ?” 

SS Sick”? 

* But it wants two hours vet to eight. What 
the deuce do you mean by rousing me up so 
soon ?” 

“* Breakfast—-breakfast ! Would you go out 
in the raw morning air on an empty stomach? 
No! Perish the thought! A good jorum of 
mulled claret and a toast will steady your 
nerves.” 

‘““Well, perhaps you are right.” 

‘*T know I am.” 

Colonel Hanger felt, when he rose, that his 
nerves wanted some steadying ; and he was not 
at all averse to the mulled claret and the dry 
toast, which he found did him a world of good. 

It wanted about five-and-twenty minutes to 
eight when they both took their way towards Hyde 
Park, which was then the popular place for duels, 
although they were going out of fashion. 

Hyde Park, in the time of the Regency, was by 
no means the frequented, popular place it is now. 
There were but one or two narrow field-paths 
across it; and the trees and shrubs were more 
numerous, so that it was not in places exposed to 
so much observation as at present. 

Along the bank of the Serpentine was a very 
thick row of old trees, some of which still re- 
mained, but the majority of them have long since 
disappeared ; and it was at that spot that several 
encounters similar to that projected between 
Colonel Hanger and Sir Hinckton Moys had re- 
cently taken place. 

There was a disagreeable white mist upon the 
surface of the water. 

That mist, as the wind took it, was rolled over 
in damp, chilling masses to the shore, and was 
excessively dispiriting and disagreeable. 

Without the fortification of the mulled claret, 
Colonel Hanger felt that he would have been in 
anything but a good condition to meet his oppo~ 
nent with even the external appearance of courage 
and composure. 

As it was, he kept up pretty well. 

“By Jove!” he said, “we are first on the 
field.” 

“There they come !” said the Captain. 

Two figures were to be seen slowly advancing 
among the trees. 

Colonel Hanger felt a little uneasy. 

“* Look you here, Captain Lyon,” he said. “I 
hope you have not some absurd idea in your head 
which will fail in the execution ?” 

“Oh, no !—oh, no ” 

‘Then I may depend upon you?” 

‘Most assuredly—most assuredly ; but don’t 
speak another word now. Look grave and cold, 
and walk a little apart.” 

“TJ will—I will !” 

“Yet one moment. You may miss him, al- 
though you shall have a bullet in your pistol, and 
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he none. In that cage, as he is an obstinate fel- 


. low—and after a first shot people generally have 


a sort of maniacal propensity for a second, which 
might be awkward,—I would advise you to fall 
at the first, if he don’t.” 

‘““You mean me to sham being hit ?” : 

“ Just so; they won’t come near you. I will 
wave them off, and tell them you are badly hurt ; 
and they will soon take themselves away, for fear 
of the possible consequences.” 

“TI will do it. Here they are! 

ou.” 

Colonel Hanger was nofi without some trepida- 
tion, in the innermost recesses of his mind, about 
the character of the trust he put in Captain Lyon; 
but he felt that he could not do better; and, at 


{ trust all to 


safety than he could possibly have looked for under 
ordinary circumstances. 

There was a hof and angry expression upon 
the countenance of Sir Hinckton Moys ; and it 
was quite clear he was perfectly willing, if he 
could possibly contrive it, to get rid of the rival 
in iniquity who had taken his place with the 
Regent. 

Sir Hinckton Moys’s second made a formal bow 
to Captain Lyon; and, as if anticipating some 
objection which Lyon might make, he spoke rather 
rapidly, saying, ‘‘ I hope, sir, that there will be 
no objection on the part of yourself or your prin- 
cipal to the use of these pistols 1 have with me, 
which belong to Sir Hinckton Moys? They are 
excellent weapons, and both alike in every re- 
spect.” 

“You must be aware, sir,” said Captain Lyon, 
“that my principal may labour under considerable 
disadvantage in fighting with strange weapons, 
while, for all we know to the contrary, Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys may be acquainted with every trick and 
peculiarity of his pistols, from long practice with 
them.” 

“On my honour, sir, 1 assure you such is not 
the case.” 

“That assurance is quite sufficient and conclu- 
sive.” 

The two seconds bowed to each other in the 
most ceremonious manner; and an ignorant spec- 
tator to have seen them would have thought them 
the very mirrors of honour and chivalry,—al- 
though, in reality, two more disreputable indivi- 
duals could scarcely have been found within the 
precincts of London. 
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CHAPTER CLXIX, 


CAPTAIN LYON PROVES HIMSELF AN EXCELLENT 
FRIEND TO COLONEL HANGER, 


Wie this little discourse was taking place be- 
tween the two seconds, the principals walked 
apart, and in different directions. 

They assumed all that carelessness of manner 
and external sang-froid which is considered right 
and ereditable under such circumstances, 

The Major stole a glance at Sir Hinckton Moys 
when the question regarding the use of the pistols 
was settled, for he knew Moys would consider it a 
great point gained. 

The fact was, that, notwithstanding the “ ho. 


{ 
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all events, he gave himself a greater chance of 
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nour” of the Major had been pledged to the con- 
trary, Sir Hinckton Moys was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with those pistols, and the use of them 
increased his chance of killing his opponent in a 
remarkable degree. 

But the Major was no match for the Captain. 
It was, in truth, a game of “ diamond cut dia- 
mond,” Captain Lyon being much the keener, 
harder, and denser jewel of the two. 

It mattered little what pistols Sir Hinckton 
used, provided Captain Lyon could prevent a bul- 
let from being part of its charge. 

And that was what he was confident of doing. 

The how remains to be seen. 

In a careless manner, then, Captain Lyon spoke 
again to the Major. 

“ We will load our principal's respective wea- 
pons,” he said, “ if you please.” 

* Certainly—certainly! We are not likely to 
blunder upon our own side.” 

“ And yet, Major, relying upon your honour as 
I do, I should have no hesitation whatever in 
allowing you to load the pistol to be used by my 
principal.” 

“‘ Nor I the same as regards the Captain.” 

‘* But still, in these cases, custom gives laws.” 

** Tt does, indeed.” 

“And so, although we are both men of ho- 
nour i 

They both bowed again. 

“ T say, although we are both men of honour, 
we will each load our principal’s' weapon.” 

The Major was profuse m his bows; and then 
there was a disagreeable little clicking-clacking 
sound, as the long duelling pistols, then im vogue, 
were loaded. 

But Captain Lyon put no bullet in the one he 
was preparing, apparently, for the use of Colonel 
Hanger. ‘ 

The Major took care that no such important 
omission shonid take place in the charge of the 
pistol he intended to place in the hands of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

Then came the moment when all the tact and 
all the cleverness of Captain Lyon was required to 
get possession of the pistol with the bullet in it, 
and to foist upon the Major the one loaded with 
powder only. 

It is said that most of the great tricks which 
are accomplished by the sleight-of-hand fraternity 
are, in reality, so very simple that it is a thou- 
sand wonders any one is deceived by them; and 
certainly, on this occasion, Captain Lyon carried 
out the principle. 

“‘ My dear sir,” he said, ‘I hope, whatever may 
be the result of this encounter, you will readily 
bear witness to the fact that I, on the part of 
Colonel Hanger, behaved most liberally in con- 
senting to use pistols belonging to his adversary.” 

“ Certainly—most certainly.” 

“TT have not a doubt but they are both 
alike——” 

‘‘ My dear sir, examine them—examine them.” 

The Captain took the two pistols, and laying 
them together, looked at them with critical eyes, 

Then he suddenly uttered an exclamation, and 
looked upward. ~ 

It was not in human nature but that the eyes 
of the Major should, follow his. There was no- 
thing to ses—nof even a-bird upon the wing 


above the tops of the old trees; but Captain’ 
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Lyon was accustomed to that sort of prestidigi- 
tation which, before people's faces, changed one 
card or cube of dice for another. 

The pistols were changed. 

And yet there they were, apparently side by 
side, in the hand of Captain Lyon; and the Major 
would have taken his oath to the fact that neither 
of them had stirred an inch. 

“ What was it ?” he said. 

“ T thought-——” 

“* What ?—what ?” 

“That there was some object in that tree darker 
than the leaves; but I see I was mistaken.” 

**It is only an odd-shaped bit of the trunk.” 

“*T see now—I see now. Let us get this affair 
over, for it is nearly half-past eight, and we shall 
otherwise have a chance of interruption.” 

The Major thought he took the pistol back 
again that he himself had loaded for Sir Hinckton 
Moys; but, in reality, he took the one in which 
the Captain had only placed a charge of powder. 

A few minutes more sufficed to step the ground, 
which was agreed to be sixteen paces, although 
Captain Lyon tried hard to reduce that distance, 
for he wanted to give Colonel Hanger the best 
possible chance of hitting Sir Hinckton Moys, so 
that he could never entertain a doubt of the fact 
that his pistol had a bullet in it. 

The Major, however, was obstinate on that 
score, for Moys had been practising with the 
pistols, and found that, at that distance of sixteen 
paces, if he levelled at the foot of any object the 
bullet would rise to a height of about five feet, 
which would lodge it comfortably in the chest of 
his opponent. 

What a revulsion of feeling would have taken 
place in the mind of Sir Hinckton Moys could any 
one have whispered, to him, as he stood there, 
in Hyde Park, on that cold, raw morning, facing 
Colonel Hanger, that there was but one bullet in 
use between the two pistols, and it was to be found 
in that of his adversary. 

But there was no such fiend or angel to give 


Sir Hinckton Moys such intelligence, and he stood | 


there quietly to be shot at by a man whom he 
hated and despised, and whom he had been in two 
pee of assassinating instead of fighting him at 
all. 

One glance—a meaning glance—passed between 
Captain Lyon and Colonel Hanger, and that 
glance said as plainly “IT have done it,” as if 
Lyon had placed a speaking trumpet to his lips 
and yelled ont the intelligence. 

A cold, ferocious smile curled the lip of Colonel 
Hanger, and he sincerely hoped that he would be 
able to put the bullet—-which he alone could send 
on its winged flight of death or danger—deep in 
the heart of Moys. 

With an elaborate courtesy, which went almost 
to the length of awakening some suspicions of he 
knew not what in the mind of the Major, Captain 
Lyon asked him to give the word. He consented 
to do so, and just as that white mist which had 
settled over the Serpentine began to get more 
thin and gauzy—-as a pale ray of sunshine made 
its way through an opening in the slaty clouds 
above—the Major took a white handkerchief from 
his pocket, and crumpling it up, he said, with a 
loud voice, ‘Gentlemen, I will say one—two— 
and then I will throw down this handkerchief, 
upon which you will be so good as to fire,” 


This was the most polite and accredited form of 
duelling among gentlemen, and it was invented 
for the express purpose of preventing either party 
from taking aim and making any calculation or 
drawing any imaginary lines with the eye from 
the point of a pistol to the breast of an oppo- 
nent. 

It necessitated both parties to keep their eyes 
upon him who was about to give the signal, 
whereas if that signal had been merely by word 
of mouth, they need not have looked at him at 
all. 

But both Sir Hinckton Moys and Colonel 
Hanger had their own secret felicifations in re- 
gard to the result of the duel. 

Moys thought he ran the risk of a stray shot 
from a pistol which had peculiarities with which 
Hanger was perfectly unacquainted, but he made 
certain of hitting the Colonel by merely raising his 
hand so high as to level at his feet; and so he 
made up his mind to hear the ring of Hanger’s 
pistol before he discharged his own, so that his 
eye might not be distracted or his aim disturbed 
by looking at the white handkerchief. 

It was a singular and special thing as regarded 
this duel that both the principals had the same 
idea. 

The Colonel was resolved not to fire until he 
heard the harmless discharge of the merely powder- 
loaded pistol of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Then he meant to take rapid but deliberate aim 
and shoot him. 

And so, with these odd resolves, these two men 
—if by any means they could have put each 
other out of the world, there and then, and taken 
their two seconds with them, they would have con- 
ferred a great benefit on society—confronted each 
other, each believing the advantages all on his 
side, and that he had the other very much indeed 
in his power. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready 2” said the Major. 

“ Ready !” cried Hanger. 

** Ready !” echoed Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“One!” said the Major. 

There was a pause of about twenty seconds in 
duration. 

“Two !” said the iMajor. 

He was, then, rather surprised to notice—which 
he could not help noticing—that neither of the 
combatants looked at him, whereas they should 
both have done, in order to keep their eyes on the 
handkerchief, which was to be the signal of firing. 

However, he had nothing now to do but his 
straightforward duty. 

He dropped the handkerchief. 

There was a manifesi pause, which rather asto- 
nished both the seconds, and which very much 
astonished Sir Hinckton Moys. It did not last 
many seconds, however—perhaps, really, not above 
Six or seven, 

Then Moys raised his pistol and fired. 

“ Missed, by Jove !” he said. 

Then came the report of Colonel Hanger’s 
pistol, and a streak of blood showed ifself upon 
the side of the forehead of Sir Hinckton Moys, as: 
if something red had been flung at him through, 
the air. 

He scarcely felt, if; in fact, it was the slightest, 
skin-wound that a passing bullet could possibly 
inflict. 
| And then Colonel Hanger, to his mortification, 
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saw that the only bullet used in the encounter had 
not done its deadly duty; and he saw at the same 
time, by the flashing, angry eyes of Sir Hinckton 
Moys, that anojher shot would certainly be de- 
manded, 

Who should say thai Captain Lyon would be 
as lucky in effecting a change of pistols in the 
second instance as he was in the first ? 

Colonel Hanger thought he would leave well 
alone now, and not risk it. 

He slowly sank to the ground. He uttered a 
groan, stretched out his legs convulsively, and 
then rolled over upon his face. 

‘‘ By the fiends, I have hit him!” cried Moys. 

Captain Lyon darted forward and knelt down 
by Hanger. 

‘¢ You missed him!” he whispered. 

‘* Confound him !—yes !” 

*“ That’s a pity.” 

‘Get rid of them. 
anything !” 

* Gentlemen,” cried Captain Lyon, “ the Colonel 
is badly hit, and, I think, has not many moments 
to live. You will see the propriety of looking to 
yourselves.” 

“‘ By Jove! yes!” said the Major. ‘Come, Sir 
Hinckton, it may be that we shail have to lie 
perdu until this affair blows over.” 

“Oh, nol” said Moys, as he put on his hat, 
alter wiping the blood from the side of his fore- 
head,—‘‘ oh, no! nobody will waste half a dozen 
words in inquiring after John Hanger. Come 
along! By Jove, I didn’t think Td hit him; 
although I could not make out how I’d possibly 
missed him. There is one rogue less in the world, 
at all events.” 

Colonel Hanger took care to lie still until Sir 
Hinckton Moys and his second were out of sight. 

Then he assumed a sitting posture; and look- 
ing about him, he ground his teeth with rage 4s 
he said, ‘‘So that little affair is over. I’ve escaped 
with'a whole skin, it is true, but I’m not pleased 
at if, for all that.” 

Captain Lyon shrugged his shouiders. 

**My exceilent friend, you ought to have aimed 
just two inches to the left, and then the bullet 
would have gone plump into his brain.” 

“Bah! I did the best I could. But I’m equally 
ebliged to you, Captain.” 

“Tf he'd had a bullet in his pistol, you would 
really have been a dead man.” 

‘It is possible enough—it is possible enough! 
Count upon me as a friend. But, sink me! if ’m 
not in a precious scrape now! How can I show 
myself to the Regent, or even anywhere, when 
I'm supposed to be lying dead in Hyde Park ?” 

“ That’s easily managed.” 

“I will trouble you to tell me how.” 

“ Lie by fora day or two. Give out that you’re 
wounded, but not so seriously as was at first com- 
prehended. Then appear again, looking a little 
pale, and shamming a little weakness. You will 
have all the credit then of the duel, and none of 
the consequences.” 

““You’re a capital fellow, Lyon! I will get 
home as quick as I can. J was to have been at 
the Palace to see the Regent to-day at one o’clock; 
but, sink me! I suppose a wounded man mustn't 
go,eh? It will be some amusement to hear what 
Moys says of the affair. I will lie by for a couple 
of days, at all events; and then who kaows but J 
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may persuade the Regent that, after all, 1 fought 
Moys on his account. I only wish I could per- 
suade the Conntess de Blonde of that, But she 
don’t like me; so there’s no help for it. Come 
on, Captain—come on! This little job's over.” 

“It is; and all we seem to have got by it at 
present is a pair of pistols, for bere is not only the 
one you used, but Moys has flung down his own.” 

Hanger laughed; but the laughter had not 
much mirth in it, for he began to think now— 
rather too late, as such thoughts generaliy come— 
that he had placed himself very dangerously in 
the power of such a man as Captain Lyon. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was quite persuaded in his 
own mind that he had killed Hanger. 

The thought gave him no uneasiness as regarded 
merely the killing such a man; but, notwith- 
standing the bravado with which he had treated 
the transaction, and the easy way in which he had 
spoken of its consequences to the Major, he was 
not without some secret ‘apprehensions, as he 
traversed Hyde Park, that some trouble might 
come of the affair. 

Those were not exactly the days when killing 
was no murder, and although the law might take 
a lepient view of a casualty arising from a duel, 
yet Moys had a suspicion that even the Regent 
would not be sorry to see him involved in some 
serious perplexity which might necessitate his 
leaving England. 

Full of these thoughts, Moys turned over in his 
mind how he could help himself; and it appeared 
to him that, under all the circumstances, he could 
not do better than seek counsel at Duckingham 
House. 

If necessary, too, he could-find concealment 
either there or at ‘Warwick House, since he be- 


longed to the party of Queen Caroline, and had 


to a certaia extent suffered in that cause. 

Moreover, was he not charged with a message 
to the Marchioness of Sunniagham? 

Had he not, then, af that moment in the breasi 
of his apparel the letter which the Marchioness 
had sent to the Regent, and which the Regent had 
delivered open to him, Sir Hinckton Moys, re- 
quiring him to return it from whence it came ? 

Moys in his heart hated the Marchioness of 
Sunningham. 

He knew perfectly well that if she could but 
reinstate herself in the Palace, so that her career 
of mendacity and plunder might recommence, she 
would soon get him turned adrift. 

It was a gratification to him, therefore, that he 
had the means in his hands of submitting her to a 
serious mortification. 

By the time Moys reached Grosvenor Gate, he 
had quite made up his mind to take the nearest 
route from that point to Buckingham House. 

“My dear Major,” he said, ‘I’m infinitely 
obliged to you. If do not think you need give 
yourself any trouble or uneasiness about the affair 
of this morning. But if you would like to go to 
Boulogne for a week———” 

“TY should.” 

“Then pray command my purse.” 

“JT will avail myself of your kindness, Sir 
Hinckton; for, to teli the truth, my funds at the 
present instant are low.” 

Moys smiled. 

“J perceive by your smiling that you would 
say ‘That is not an unusual condition;’ and, to 
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tell the truth, it happens much oftener than I; Moys might have delivered to her the letter 


like.” | there and then, but in that case she would have 
“Tf twenty guineas,” added Moys, ‘“‘ will be of kept the mortification to herself; so he waited . 
any use, they are at your service.” | until the Princess of Wales should be stirring, 


“JT am much beholden to you.” | and as he really wished to hold a conference upon 
It was rather a peculiar circumstance that this | the altered state of affairs at the Palace, by his 
was the precise sum which Colonel Hanger had | request, the little coterie, which was in the habit 
bestowed upon his second, ths clever and unscru-| of meeting in solemn conclave to carry on the 
pulous Captain Lyon. war against the Regent, was assembled in what 
So ib cost these two men between them forty | was called the “Red Room” of Buckingham 
guineas to fight a duel which did them both | House. 
mischief, while, as regarded their rivalry and; The Princess of Wales looked jaded and vexed; 
animosity one against the other, it left them just | but upon the fat and florid face of the Marchioness 
as they were. of Sunningham there was an air of serenity which 
Sir Hinckton Moys reached Buckingham House | Sir Hinckton Moys was highly pleased to think 
at far too early an hour to find any of its noble| he had in his pocket the instantaneous means of 
inmates stirring. But he was not sorry to avail | dispelling. 
himself of the hospitality of the establishment,| We have little to do with the other parties 
and he breakfasted thera before the Marchioness | there assembled; and beyond the fact that the 
of Sunningham made her appearance. | Princess of Wales had the striking imprudence to 
No. 77,—Dark Woman. 
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go into an adjoining room, in order to consult 
with some hidden adviser, we do not wish to press 
hardly upon the imprudences of that unhappy 
Princess. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was rather annoyed, how- 
ever, to see that the Princess of Wales insisted 
upon having almost continually present with her 
@ young girl, whose face he had not before seen at 
Buckingham House. 

It was quite a peculiarity of the Princess of 
Wales that she took the most enthusiastic friend- 
ship and fondness for new faces. 

There was always some one who was the prime 
favourite, and who for the time being could do 
nothing wrong. 

Ingratitude, treachery, and absolute malice, 
which she frequently found was the result of these 
wild and vagrant fancies, had no efiect in putting 
an end to them. 

The great favourite now was the young girl 
whom she had found on a seat in the Park, and 
who the reader will recognise as late page to the 
Dark Woman. 


ee 


CHAPTER CLXX, 


SUNNINGHAM LAY ANOTHER SNARE FOR THE 


COUNTESS DE BLONDE. 


| Tas intelligence that Moys had to impart to 
| the conclave at Buckingham House was by no 
means of the pleasantest description. 


That intelligence mainly consisted of an account 


| of the utter and complete failure of the whole plot 
| which had been so elaborately, if not cleverly, 
| constructed for the disgrace of Annie, and the 
| destruction of the dawning fortunes of Allan. 


If that plan of arousing the jealousy of the 


| Regent past all bounds of reason or patience had 


been successful, no doubt, he would never again 


| have looked upon either Annie, the Countess de 


Blonde, nor Allan Fitz George, as he now named 
him, again. 
They were neither of them the sort of persons 


| who would have thrust themselves upon the notice 


of the Regent if he had said or done anything 
to hurt their pride or their feelings to any great 
extent, so the plotters of Buckingham House 
would then have triumphed. 

Such, however, was not to be the case. 

The failure was as complete and as significant 
as it could possibly be. , 

And the worst of such a failure was, that it 
made future operations much more difficult, because 
it put all parties on their guard. 

Allan Fitz George would now mistrust any 
letters or messages brought to him in urgent terms, 
in the name of the Countess de Blonde. 

Annie would think twice before she stepped forth 
from the Palace upon any sudden incitement so 
to do. 

The Regent, when anything should be intj- 
mated contrary to the good faith of Annie towards 
him, would think back at the plot which had just 
miscarried, and surmise that another was on the 
tapis. 

He would be quite right in so thinking, for 
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before Sir Hinckton Moys left Buckingham House 
another plot was indeed on the tapis, 

Neither Moys, however, nor the female cabal 
at that house had the least idea that Moys was 
to pass through such a scene as he did that night 
at St James’s Palace. 

It will be recollected that although, in order to 
keep the events of our story in tolerable order, 
we have been compelled to anticipate the strange 
proceedings of that night in our narrative, we 
are but now filling up a hiatus in the career of 
Sir Hinckton Moys, by detailing what he did 
just before his duel with Annie in the old Throne 
Room. 

There can be no doubt but that tke Princess 
of Wales had been up to the time of their con- 
sultation at Buckingham House made a complete 
tool of by the unscrupulous Marchioness of 
Sunningham. 

The Princess was persuaded that the fair and 
fascinating Countess de Blonde was the obstacle 
to her reconcgiliation to the Regent. 

It suited the Marchioness to say so, while at 


the same time what she was aiming at was just 


to supplant Annie in her situation at the Palace.’ 

Moys was quite explicit as regarded the failure 
of the whole plan for the destruction of Annie aud 
of Allan Fitz George. 


‘“‘ And so, your Royal Highness and ladies,” he — 
said, when he got to an end of his narration, “ all — 


has failed and broken down.” 

‘“‘Then,” said the Prince of Wales, ‘ we are just 
where we were.” i 

“J wish I could think so, your Highness,” re- 
plied Moys, with a shake of the head. 

‘You do not, then, think go 1” 

‘‘ Indeed, I do not.” 

“What, thea, has happened amiss, beyond the 
failure ?” 

“The experience of the Regent, and the sus- 


picions of all who have been concerned in the . 


plot.” 

The Princess looked vexed. 

“We must try again,” she said.’ 

As she spoke, she glanced at the Marchioness 
of Sunningham, who was unusually silent, for her. 
Thus appealed to, however, by a look from the 
Princess, she was compelled to speak. 

“Tt think,” she said, “ I would now counsel a 
short delay.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys shook his head. 

‘“*You do not agree with me, Moys?” 

“ J. am sorry to say I do not.” 

“ Nevertheless, I would wait a day or two, to 
give the Regent time to think.” 

-Moys knew perfectly well what was in the 
mind of Lady Sunningham. As yet, she had re- 
ceived no answer to her letter to the Regent ; and 
as it had not been returned, she had begun to 
entertain a hope that it was under favourable con- 
sideration. 

She little suspected that Moys had it in his 
pocket, and was only waiting the opportunity 
when he could mortify her most by its production 
to lay it on the table. . 

“It is a sad thing,” said the Princess of Wales, 
“that my best friends generally differ in opi- 
nion,” 

‘*Your Highness,” added Moys, ‘ we are united 
on one point,—and that is the desire to do you 
all the service we can.’ 
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‘What do you propose, then, Sir Hinckton ?” 

“ War—atill war fo 

“ Against the obstacle?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

The Princess of Wales had got into the habit, 
for the last few days, of calling the Countess de 
Blonde “ the obstacle.” 

‘“‘ Have you a plan?” asked the Marchioness. 

‘¢T have.” 

“We are all attention.” 

“Tté ig this,” added Moys: ‘Annie, the 
Countess de Blonde, must be provided with a real 
lover.” 

“A real lover 2” 

‘Just so; for we have found that a sham one 
has not answered the purpose.” 

*‘ ¥ do not comprehend you,” said the Princess. 

‘J will explain, then. There will be no diffi- 
culty in finding some one who will fall in love 
with the Countess de Blonde, upon the instigation 
and presumption that the passion is reciprocated.” 

** Gan that be done ?” . 

“{ know-—that is, J have in my eye—such a 
man. He is at present employed in the Cham- 
berlain’s office, and is about to zo into the Guards. 
He is most pre-eminently handsome 4 

‘¢ Ob !” said the Marchioness. 

“ And most pre-eminently conceited,” added 
Sir Hinckton Moys. ‘‘In fact, not to use too 
vulgar an expression, the man is a—a—a 
donkey.” 

The ladies smiled. 

“ And he fully and pee believes that any 
lady he sees, or, ‘L should rather put it, who sees 
him, is instantly and fatally in love with him,” 

‘‘ The wretch !” said the Marchioness. 

“J shall find no difficulty in persuading him 
that the Countess de Blonde is in love with him, 
and that will flatter his vanity. J will then find 
a means of hiding him in her apartments, where 
the Regent will fiad him.” 

‘That would be conclusive,” 
ness, 

“And we should get rid of the obstacle,” said 
the Princess of Wales. 

*T hope and expect so.” 

‘The Marchioness of Sunningham seemed to be 
in deep thought for a few moments, and then she 
said, ‘‘ The plan is a good one; but still I would 
counsel two or three days’ delay.” 

“ Delays are dangerous.” 

“Not in this case. It would be well to lull the 
Countess de Blonde into a false security, and to 
calm in the mind. of the Regent the first transports 
of a reconciliation with the fair object of his 
idolatry.” 

‘Good !” said Moys. 

** You agree with me?” 

‘Pardon me. I said good, but it was in ad- 
miration of the ability displayed in the few words 
you had just uttered.” 

“Oh, Sir Hinckton !” 

Ne Nay, I seldom compliment. What I say I 
mean. But——” 

“But what ?” 

“What ?”. said the Princess, seeing Moys pause 
as if he had something important to communi- 
cate. 

“ But I was going to say a something which I 
think will induce the Marchioness of Sunningham 
not to counsel delay.” 


said the Marchio- 
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“ Indeed 2” 

“Yes. When I last saw the Prince, he placed 
in my hands an open letter.” 

6c Ah! ibe 

“From a fair lady.” 

The Marchioness turned white. 

“From a fair lady,” added Moys. “And he 
ordered me to return it to her in such a way that 
the return was evidently the greatest expression 
of—of—what shall I say?—contempt that he 
could accord to the epistle.” 

The Marchioness turned pale, 

‘‘ Who wrote the letter ?” asked the Princess, 

“‘ Her ladyship the Marchioness of Sunningham 
—and there it is.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys placed the open letter of the 
Marchioness upon the table—that letter which, if 
the Princess of Wales had been allowed to read it, 
would have at once let her see the double,game 
which the Marchioness was playing in regard to 
her and her hopes. 

But Moys kept his hand on tha letter. 

The Princess, then, with all that curiosity with 
which she was so largely gifted, placed her hand 
on it likewise. 

The third hand that was placed on the letter 
was the rather large and thick one of the Mar- 
chioness. 

Then these three persons looked in each othor’s 
faces. 

‘There was a lurking smile on the face of Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

Curiosity and suspicion were both exhibited on 
the countenance of the Princess, 

Lady Sunningham was pale and excited. 

“Your Royal Highness,’ she said, ‘‘ought to 
know the contents of this letter.” 

“But I did not know of its exisience.” 

‘“‘No. There was a reason.’ 

‘A reason, Marchioness ?” 

“ Yes, your Royal Highness,” 

‘¢ What possible reason ?” 

“ [—even I shrink from letting your Royal 
Highness know that I had attempted an appeal to 
the feelings of the Regent.” 

“ You? An appeal?” 

“ To his feelings!” sneered Sir Hinckton Moys. 

As Moys spoke, he very imprudently relin- 
quished, to a certain extent, his hold on the letter. 
'’he Princess’s hand only slightly touched one 


| corner of it; and the Marchioness, taking instant 


advantage of the favourable moment, made a 
vigorous snatch at it, which brought it entirely 
into her possession. 

“ Ah!” cried Moys. 

“* Marchionegs !” said the Princess. 

“YT will, as in duty bound,” said the Marchionexs, 
**and oceupying, as I do, the post of ‘reader’ to 
your Royal Highness, read you this letter.” 

The Princess was silent. 

Moys looked amused in the midst of a little | 
vexation. Perhaps, too, he was pleased to see | 
that the Marchioness really had the tact and clever- 
ness to pass off so very awkward a situation. 

With a skill that really did some credit to her 
powers, the Marchioness pretended to read the 
letter; but she really uttered very different words 
to those which the letter contained :— 


¢ SrmeE, 
“ The humble subject who addresses these lines 
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to you, does so in favour of a Princess who is 
entitled to all your esteom and affection, Take, 
Sire, the opinion of one woman upon another ; 
and believe me when I tell you that in beauty, in 
ability, in excellence of heart and mind, the Prin- 
cess, your wife, stands unrivalled. I urge you 
to add lustre to the crown which will so soon 
encircle your brows, and to make your domestic 
life a thing to be envied by at once forgetting all 
the past, and making such advances to her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales as shall induce 
her, too, to be forgiving, and to come to you at 
Carlton House. 

“T am, with great respect, your Royal High- 
nesa’s most humble and devoted subject, 

“ SARAH SUNNINGHAM.” 


‘¢ That is the letter,” added the Marchioness ; 
‘and ‘since it has failed in its object, let it 
perish !” 

Quick as thought, she crumpled up the letter, 
and flung it into the fire. 

A flame caught it, and it was consumed in a 
moment. 

The Marchioness cast a triumphant look upon 
Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He was beaten—foiled. 

“Ah!” said the Princess of Wales; ‘ you are, 
indeed, a true friend, Marchioness; but I am 
sorry you burnt the letter.” 

“*So am I,” said Moys. 

‘*T should have liked to keep it as a memento. 
of real and true friendship.” 

“So should I,” said Moys. 

‘ Think no more of it,” cried the Marchioness : 
‘it did not answer its purpose, and it is gone. 
Think no more of it, dear Princess; let the future, 
now, occupy us alone.” 

“Then,” said the Princess, rising, “I agree to 
what has been proposed; for I think I am justified 
in doing anything that is possible to get rid of 
the obstacle.” 

The whole party rose as the Princess moved 
towards the door; and Sir Hinckton Moys darted 
forward, and held it open for her. ) 

In five minutes more, Lady Sunningham and 
Moys were alone. 

A flaming look came into the eyes of her lady- , 
ship as she said, ‘‘ You tried to ruin me!” 

‘* Impossible !” said Moys. 

‘“ What do you mean, wretch—what did you 
mean by producing that letter before the Prin- 
cess 2” 

“ A warning to you.” 

““Warning! What warning ?” | 

The rather vulgar mind of the Marchioness of 
Sunningham heard that word ‘‘warning” much 
in the same way as it would have struck upon the 
ears of some pampered domestic, who might be 
suddenly informed that the career of extortion 
and insolence was at an end. 

Sir Hinckton Moys smiled. 

“T do not mean that!” he said. ‘“ But what 
z do mean is, that nothing can be more fatal to 
unity of purpose than the pursuit of mere indi- 
vidual objects by means kept secret from those 
who are acting with us.” 

“There was nothing in that letter,” added the 
Marchioness petulantly,—‘there was nothing in 
that letter that could possibly make any difference 
in your prospects, or in mine. It was quite an 
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understood thing between us that the main object 
was for me to be reinstated as the favourite of tha 
Regent. Then I was to get you a barony and the 
appointment of Chamberlain as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And you know perfectly well that we were 
both making use of the Princess of Wales merely 
as a means to an end.” 

“That is just £0.” 

“And yet you take some pains to entirely 
destroy my credit with her, which would have 
been the case, had she really seen the letter you 
80 foolishly and ostentatiously displayed before 
her.” 

“My dear Marchioness,” said Moys, “I never 
intended the Princess to see the letter.” 

‘Then, why produce it before her?” 

*¢ For two objects.” 

“ Pray, condescend to state them.” 

“The first was to give you a little fright; and 
the second was to convince myself that you were 
one of the cleverest women in existence.” 

“Oh, stuff! stuff!” 

“T wanted to frighten you from taking any 
steps in all these matters of which I was not 
cognizant, and I wanted to see how cleverly you 
would get out of the seeming scrape in which I 
had placed you.” 

The Marchioness was not half satisfied, although 
the excuses of Sir Hinckton Moys partook very 
much of a compliment ; but the impolicy of carry- 
ing on the dispute any further was evident enough, 
and she was so far smitten with the new enter- 
prise which had been suggested by Moys for the 
destruction of Annie, Countess de Blonde, that 
she was willing to look over the past. 

That was the more easily done, inasmuch as 
she was perfectly well aware that Sir Hinckton 
Moys never had any confidences in her, nor she in 
him; and although they seemed to act together 
for common objects, in reality they only looked to 
their own individual interests, and either one was 
quite willing to throw over the other at any 
moment that it might seem desirable so to do. 

It was not until Sir Hinckton Moys reached 
his lodgings—after this little episode at Bucking- 
ham House—that he found that letter awaiting 
him from the sham Cornet Dorville, enclosing the 
key which would again admit him to St. James’s 
Palace. 

The reader is already aware of what passed on 
that occasion in the old Throne Room; and since 
we have followed the evil fortunes of Sir Hinckton 
Moys thus far, it may be as well to state what 
became of him before he again showed himself on 
the scene of active warfare in London. 

The catastrophe which he thought had happened 
in the Throne Room of St. James’s Palace was of 
a nature perfectly to stun and bewilder him; and 
when he made his way out of the window, the 
only wonder was that be did not break his neck, 
or, at all events, do himself some very serious 
ipjury. / 

Such men as Moys, however, appear to have a 
good luck peculiarly their own; and he alighted 
in one of the court-yards of St. James’s, without 
really any serious hurt. 

The impression upon his mind was fnll and 
complete that he had had the singular misfortune 
of at once putting an end to her career, by taking 
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the life—although it was a mistake—of Annie, 
Countess de Blonde. 

The vengeance of the Regent, he judged, would 
be of an implacable character; and all he saw 
before him in the future was that he would bea 
hunted fugitive throughout Kurope, with a singu- 
larly heavy price set upon his head. 

Again and again he raved at his own folly, in 
being induced to fight with the seeming Count 
Dorville under such circumstances. 

“‘ Where were my wits—where my judgment,” 
he cried, ‘that I could not guess the whole affair 
was some wild freak of that mad-headed girl? 
What will become of me now? The Regent will 
be furious; and, now that she is gone, he will 
invest her with a thousand charms he never dis- 
covered before,” 

These disconsolate reflections did not prevent 
Sir Hinckton Moys from teking every possible 
measure to ensure his own safety. 

He ran to his lodgings, and possessed himself 
quickly of all the money he had; and then, fearing 
each moment that the officers of justice would be 
upon his track, he made his way down to the 
river side, and hired a boat to convey him as far 
as the Medway. 

There, in an obscure public-house—the very 
atmosphere of which seemed a compound of tar, 
tobacco, and new rum—the courtly Sir Hinckton 


Moys passed a few miserable hours, until the | 


morning came, when he intended to take his 
passage in a miserable, little dirty sailing-boat, 
which was going to Boulogne. 

Cold, wet, half famished, and wildly angry 
with himself and every one else, Sir Hinckton 
Moys reached Boulogne about the afternoon of 
the next day; but when there, his difficulties 
began to increase, for although it was at that 
period when one of those brief armistices between 
this country and the first Napoleon were taking 
place, any Englishman landing in a suspicious 
manner in France was sure to become an object of 
attention to the police. 

It was with great difficulty that Sir Hinckton 
Moys got leave to re-embark from the port of 
Boulogne, in a Dutch fishing vessel which was 
bound for the Scheldt; and it was the evening of 
the second day before Sir Hinckton Moys landed 
at Antwerp, looking wofully dilapidated. 

But he thought he had evaded pursuit for the 
present, and that he should have a little time to 
look around him. 


CHAPTER CLXXI. 


THE DARK WOMAN VISITS A MYSTERIOUS HAUNT 
OF CRIMINALITY. 


Wirtn ‘rage and anguish gnawing at her breast, 
Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Womany sat long 
at that window looking into St. James’s Street, 
from which she had seen her son pass in the 
uniform of the Guards of that man who seemed 
to her to have denied his very existence. 

The bitterness of her spirit increased hour by 
hour; and, although she did not certainly remain 
at that window the whole of the day, yet she 
lingered by it for the greater part of the hours 


which intervened before the shadows of evening 
confused external objects. 

Perhaps she had a hope of again seeing Allan 
pass; but, if she had, she was disappointed, for 
he came not that way again. 

Then, when the twilight had deepened into 
darkness, Linda de Chevenaux, who had taken but 
a slight repose during the day, retired from the 
window; and, dressed as she was in her male ap- 
parel, she cast herself upon the bed in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, and, as if almost by an act of her 
own will, she fell into a deep sleep. 

The Dark Woman was accustomed to these 
snatches of respose; for, after all, they were but 
of that character, inasmuch as they seldom lasted 
beyond a couple of hours. 

It was not much past seven o'clock when she 
sought to recruit exhausted nature by this sleep, 
and the step she meant to take that night could 
not be taken till near upon midnight. 

The agitating occurrences that had taken place 
in the Tower of London had prevented her from 
having anything in the shape of regular repose 
while she was a prisoner in the fortress. 

But now, if any one could have looked at her, 
they would scarcely for one moment have sup- 
po ed that so wildly excited a heart and brain 
could be wrapped up in so soft and apparently so 
serene a slumber. 

The Dark Woman thought she could have slept 
only five minutes when she started awake. 

She had left the door partially open between 
the two apartments, so that, if any of the persons 
connected with the hotel felt an officious desire 
to visit the rooms, they might see that the appa- 
rently respectable gentleman was reposing. 

It was a gleam of light that shone upon her 
eyes that seemed to her the cause of her awaken- 
ing; but such was not the fact; inasmuch as, 
although a gleam of light did come upon her eyes 
when she opened them, that gleam proceeded from 
a couple of lighted wax candles which had been 
burning for more than a couple of hours. 

The Dark Woman started up, and entered the 
sitting-room. A glance at her watch let her 
see that it was ten minutes past eleven. 

She was much refreshed by the sleep she had 
had. 

But she felt a general tingling of the nervous 
system and an excitement of brain, which she felt 
she must allay, if possible. 

Strong coffee, which to most persons would 
have produced the very symptoms she wished to 
repress, she knew well by experience would act as 
a sedative. 

She rang the bell smartly, and was quickly 
served with the beverage in perfection. 

Then she paced the room for a few seconds in 
silence. 

“The time has come,” she said; ‘the time has 
come, From this night forth I commence a new 
career; and before the world is four hours older, 
I ought to have power to make those who have 
injured me tremble. I will once again organize 
such a band, that the exploits and audacities of 
Paul’s Chickens shall seem as nothing compared 
to that which I will now do!” 

Situated as that hotel was in a populous and 
fashionable part of London, where late honrs was 
a rule, the departure of the Dark W man between 
eleven and twelve excited no remark whatever. 
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Probably there was no person in the whole 
extent of London who knew more of the criminal 
s crets of the great city than Linda de Cheve- 
naux. 

The reader may well surmise that her object 
was now to gather together, into a sort of associa- 
tion. some of those wandering spirits of evil who 
acted singly and without purpose,— those men 
whose lives are given up to depredation and a 
preying upon the community at large,—men who 
see nied with ease to be for ever acquiring plunder, 
and yet who, for the greater part of tueir time, 
are in waut of the common necessaries of life. 

This was for the want of system—the want of 


association—the want of some sort of government | 


which should hold them together, and render their 
iniquities profitable. 

The members of that band which was named 
Paul’s Chickens were all individually better off, 
while they were under the authority of the Dark 
Woman, than they could have been if they had 
acted singly, and in an isolated fashion. 

In addition to this, an enormous sum remained 
in her hands at the time of the destruction of the 
band. 

The distinct purpose of the Dark Woman now 
was {o form such another association. 

We shall see how she set about it. 

It was not to the ordinary and common haunts 
of criminality in London that the Dark Woman 
bent her steps. One might have expected to find 
her burrowing among the cellars of St. Giles’s, or 
seeking her recruits among the criminal purliens 
of Whitechapel. 

But the Dark Woman did no such thing. 

She took an easy walk from St. James’s Street 
towards Leicester Square, and there she paused. 

There was a tall, dingy, gloomy-looking house 
——a house of many windows, and no doubt of 
many rooms—at the corner of one of the streets 
which led into the square. 

The lower part of this house seemed, in a quiet, 


unpretending fashion, to be devoted to business; | 


but it was not a shop. 

In the parlour windows appeared some books, 
the binding of which was rich, although faded— 
the lettering on their backs was mostly in Latin— 
and-it seemed, to look at that establishment, as 
though the lower part of it, at least, was occupied 
by some exceedingly quiet, exceedingly classical, 
and unobtrusive bookseller. 

It was at this house that the Dark Woman 
stopped. 

The outer door was open, late although it was; 
but another door, about twelve feet down the pas- 
sage, looked strong and secure. 

To the right, as you entered the house, was 
what had been the dining-room door in times 
when nothing in the shape of business profaned 
the establishment. : 

This door was half glazed, and covered within 
by a dwarf silken curtain. 

Any one might pass out of Leicester Sq are, 
and turning the handle of this dining-room door, 
might find themselves in the bookseller’s shop, the 
walls of which were covered with volumes, on 
which the dust of years lay thickly. 

Linda de Chevenaux made her appearance be-. 
fore the bookseller, who was sitting at rather a 
massive circular table, apparently reading by the 
light of an oil reading-lamp, the sliding shade of 
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which was pressed so low down that but a limited 
circle of bright light was thrown upon the table 
and the book before him, 

A quiet, elderly, respectable-looking man was 
this bookseller; in fact, there was quite something 
of the old gentleman about him, as he there sat, 
looking through his gold spectacles, with just 
light enough reflected on his head to show that 
his hair had passed from the state of grey to 
white, and that he was far advanced in the winter 
of existence. 

At the sound of Linda de Chevenaux’s foot- 
steps the respectable old bookseller looked up 
inquiringly. 

“This is Friday night,” said the Dark Woman. 
| The old bookseller raised the-shade of the lamp, 
so that a much broader circle of light was spread 
| 


round the table and the room, 

He looked almost benevolently in the face of 
the Dark Woman, as he replied, ‘‘ And well, sir, 
suppose it is Friday night ?” 

‘*You are up late,” said the Dark Woman. 

' “Well, sir, and suppose I am up late ?” 

Linda de Chevenaux elevated both her arms in 
a peculiar fashion, and then clasped her hands 
above her head. 

‘Are you sick?” said the old man. 

“Of the world? Yes.” 

“What world?” 

Linda de Chevenaux made now a very peculiar 
movement with both her hands, clasping the 
fingers together in such a fashion that they formed 
the rough and rude imitation of a crown. 

The old gentleman took off his spectacles, and 
made a low bow. 

“You are one of us,” he said. ; 

“JT command,” said the Dark Woman; “ and I 
ask you if there are those here to-night whom I 
can meet as brethren?” 4 

“Most assuredly, sir,—most assuredly.” 

A sudden sharp noise behind the Dark Woman 
made her start. 

“It is nothing,” said the old bookseller; ‘I was 
| but securing the door. I have a secret means, by 
| a touch of the wall here, of dropping a heavy bolt 
ij into its socket. It is twelve o’clock: if it will 
| please you to follow me, I will introduce you to 
| the chamber, where probably you will find those 

you seek.” ate 

“T follow.” 

There did not seem to be any means of leaving 
that apartment, except by the door at which Linda 
de Chevenaux had entered it; but the old book- 

| seller, by some secret mechanism, opened a door 

‘in one of the walls, the back of which was so 
covered with books, in regular continuation of 
those around it, that when closed it had no ap- 
pearance of being a door. 

The utmost darkness seemed to reign beyond. 

‘Will it please you,” said the old bookseller, 

i “to follow me, or precede me?” ; 

i “TIT will follow.” 

! The old man bowed and passed through the 
doorway, the Dark Woman treading closely on 
his footsteps 

The door loaded with the books swung shut, 
and not the darkest cell in the dreariest prison 
that ever was constructed, nor the deepest of 
earth’s caverns, could be darker than the narrow 
passage in which Linda de Chevenaux found her- 
seif. . 
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It was not in human nature to tread onward 
with any feeling of ease and security in such a 
place, 

She paused, and stretched forth her right arm 
to feel if she were near a wall on that side, and 
in an instant her wrist was grasped by an in- 
visible hand, which held it as with a grip of 
iron. 

It was difficult to avoid doing so; but the 
Dark Woman uttered no exclamation. 

She stretched out her left hand, but it was in- 
stantly grasped in a similar manner, and then a 
harsh voice spoke abruptly. 

‘Who are you ?” 

“Your master !” 

“Why the master?” 

** Because I know you all, and your secrets!” 

“ From whom? and how ?” 

‘In my possession is the vellum-book with the 
gteen binding. In my possession is the seal.” 

There was a dead stillness for a few seconds, 
and the Dark Woman felt the grasp that held her 
right wrist slightly relaxed. She heard whispers 
about her, as though some persons were consulting 
in a low tone, and then the harsh voice spoke 
again. 

‘‘'We have had no master,” it said, “ for some 
time. He who was the master disappeared, and 
nominated no successor.” 

“He had a right to nominate, and he nomi- 
nated me !” 

“Light! light!” cried the voice. 

“ A door was dashed open, and Linda de Che- 
venaux found herself confronted by a blaze of 
light, proceeding from a chandelier in an apart- 
ment which was very handsomely furnished. 

But not a soul was to be seen. The mysterious 
hands that had held her wrists had suddenly been 
removed, and to all appearance she stood per- 
fectly alone at the door of that room with the 
brilliant light. 

But Linda de Chevenaux felt perfectly well 
aware that she was placed there to be the object 
of observation by persons, who, although they 
found means to hide themselves from her sight, 
were, nevertheless, enabled to indulge themselves 
with a fixed scrutiny of her. 

The Dark Woman never wanted courage. It 
was only when her inmost heart was stirred with 
these wild aspirations and affections she had 
nourished so long that she occasionally trembled; 
but now she felt no tremour, and advancing 
slowly into the room, she placed her hand upon a 
Sea in its centre, and spoke in a low, earnest 
one. 

“The book and the seal were bequeathed to 
me. Iam one who can lead and direct those who 
will follow me; and unless it be that among 
yourselves you have already found some one who 
can conduct you through the golden gates of for- 
tune, trust to me to do so, and appear!” 

The light went out. ; 

The darkness became oppressive. 

‘* Appear !—appear!” cried Linda de Chevenaux. 
“This is mummery!” 

Several doors at that moment opened at different 


parts in the walls of the room, and eight or ten_ 


persons entered, each of whom carried in his hand 
a small lighted lantern. 

These lanterns were, in the midst of profound 
silence, placed in a confused kind of heap on the 


table, and the aggregate illuminative power of 
them served to let the Dark Woman see that she 
was in the presence of men, all of whom seemed to 
be attired well, and even fashionably. 

One of them spoke. 

“We don’t know who you are,” he said; “but 
it is quite clear you know us, and have become 
possessed of the secret roll of the association, and 
the seal, which gives you authority over us all, or 
you never could have had the means of getting 
here. Who are you; and what do you propose ?” 

“Let me answer your second question first,” 
said the Dark Woman. “TI propose to be your 
leader. You are members of an association that 
has no name; but its purpose is to procure wealth 
for the individuals composing it by any and every 
means whatever.” 

A murmur of assent passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

“From my experience, I have the means of 
directing your proceedings. I can penetrate even 
into the chambers of royalty itself; and many a 
fine booty that you would miss, owing to your not 
knowing of its existence, I shall be able to place 
within your grasp.” 

“We are gentlemen,” said the voice that had 
first spoken. ‘“‘ We are gentlemen’s younger sons 
—cashiered officers—men who have run a race 
with fortune and have lost-it. But we must live; 
and that, too, in a manner which has become a 
fashion with us, and a part of our existence. We 
are willing to take any leader who will serve us 
and himself, and on whom we can always de- 
pend.” 

““T have power,” said Linda de Chevenaux ; 
“and should any of this fraternity in the cross 
accidents of life fall into danger, I have the highest 
and most peculiar power in this realm to set him 
free.” 

A murmur of surprise passed among the persons . 
present, 

** Yes,” she added, speaking rather excitedly ; 
‘‘even were life itself at stake, I can present 
myself to those who dare not refuse such life at 
my asking. He upon whose brows the crown of 
England will soon descend would at any time 
purchase immunity from higher demands which [ 
can make, by casting open any prison door which 
might shut in one whom I wished to We free.” 

“Who are you?—who are you 2” cried several 
voices. . 

‘* Tt is fit that you should know.” 

“Speak! Your name—your name?” 

‘* You shall know it. You may have heard if. 
Lam Linda de Chevenaux, Princess of Wales!” 

“The Dark Woman!” cried almost every voice. 

“Yes, sirs, the Dark Woman! [am the Dark 
Woman, who, in association with men of coarse 
and brutal natures, whom I commanded, won a 
princely fortune. That is dissipated—scattered to 
the winds; but with you, who are gentlemen, I 
will take upon myself to say, that with strict 
obedience from every one of you—with courageous 
action when I order it, I will place in your hands 
@ million before the next four seasons have passed 
over our headg,” 

“‘ Agreed !” cried a voice. 

“Agreed !” echoed another. 

And so from voice to voice the word passed; 
and the Dark Woman, counting her subjects, 
found that she had eleven men, who were willing 
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to obey her behests, and to trust in her brilliant ; the incidents, it is our duty to record that our 


promises for the time to come. 

It was but by an accident that Linda de Cheve- 
naux had discovered the history of this association. 
After the death of Astorath, the astrologer, in 
Frith Street, Soho, she had made a careful investi- 
gation of all the secret recesses of his laboratory, 
and in one of them she had discovered a small 
book, of green vellum, in which was inscribed the 
names of a number of persons composing a most 
singular association, formed for the purposes of 
plunder on an extensive scale. 

The book contained a full description of the 
whole aftair, together with those secret signs and 
words which enabled Astorath—who was, in 
reality, the head of the whole affair—to make 
himself known, at all times, and in all places, 
whatever might be his disguise, to any member 
of the fraternity. 

Along with this book was a seal, which would 
be recognised as official, and would procure prompt 
obedience from any one in the pay of the asso- 
ciation. 

Linda de Chevenaux, when she found her son, 
and when she was full of the vain and wild idea 
that she would get him recognised as the legiti- 
mate child of the Prince of Wales, thought but 
little of this accidental discovery. 

Now, however, she had brought it into use, and 
intended to work with if in the most formidable 
manner possible. 

An hour’s consultation with these men settled 
a plan of proceedings, which will quickly show 
itself in its results; and by about two o'clock in 
the morning the Dark Woman quietly walked 
back to the hotel in St. James’s Street, pledged 
to commence a new career—full of danger, but at 
the same time full of triumph. 

She was resolved, if possible, to inaugurate her 
reign over the confederates with some brilliant 
coup which should at once place in their possession 
extensive means. 

She passed a great portion of the night in con- 
sidering what this was to be; and about five 
o'clock in the morning she clasped her hands 
together, as she exclaimed, ‘‘I have it—I have 
it! A secret embassy from Persia, bringing with 
them untold wealtb, shall arrive in London within 
the ensuing fortnight. Let the jewellers and 
goldsmiths of this great city look to it, for they 
will long remember the advent and disappearance 
of a Persian embassy.” 

What the Dark Woman meant by all this we 
shall speedily disclose to the reader. 


CHAPTER CLXXII. 


RETURNS TO SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK, AND AN 
ADVENTURE WHICE HAPPENED TO HIM IN BOND 
SY REET, 


As in long journeys there are resting places, so 
are there in stories points at which it is necessary 
that both reader and author should pause for a 
moment to look about them. 

Let us imagine that we have, in this eventful 
history of the Dark Woman, come upon one of 
those resting spots. 

It will be seen that owing to the complexity of 


characters separate themselves, so to speak, into 
distinct groups. 

It is worth while to take a glance at those 
separate groups as they at this juncture of our 
narrative exist. 

First, then, on the principle of giving place to 
royalty, there. is the Regent, fall of perplexity 
and danger at the machinations and plots that 
emanated from Warwick and Buckingham Houses. 

The Prince and the fair Countess de Blonde 
form of themselves one of the plots of our story, 
and with them may be considered as closely asso- 
ciated Willes, the valet. We really beg his 
pardon, for we ought to name him Sir Thomas 
Willes. 

At the present time, it may be assumed that the 
atmosphere of St. James’s, so far as regards the 
Regent and Annie the Countess, is fair and serene. 

The jealousy that had inflicted such pangs on 
the Prince of Wales was dissipated. He had full 
faith in Annie’s truth, and, if possible, he was 
more fascinated with her than ever. 

To be sure, the Regent had his moments of 
depression and uneasiness. 

The Dark Woman was at large, and, for all he 
knew, might at any moment make some appearance 
that would grossly disturb his peace. 

Then the cabals of the Queen Caroline and her 
pretended friends kept him pretty constantly on 
the fret. 

The Regent of England could no more escape 
the common lot of humanity in anxieties and 
tremours of the heart and brain, than when his 
time should come he could escape death ! 

Comfort, ye poor and lowly! You are, after 
all, parhaps as happy as a prince! 

Then we come to another group of persons, who 
may be classed all together. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, Colonel Hanger, and the 
party at Buckingham House, form a very curious 
assemblage of people. 

Their motto was far from being “ each for all, 
and all for each.” It was, on the contrary, a 
much more popular one, although one that is not 
so often avowed in polite society. 

‘“‘ Every one for himself” was the real guiding 
principle of these people. 

The unfortunate and imprudent Princess of 
Wales wanted to be reconciled to the Regent. 

The infamous Marchioness of Sunningham 
wanted to supplant her young rival, Annie, the 
Countess, in the affections of the Regent. 

Sir Hinckton Moys wanted to resume his old 
post—or to get a better one—in the Palace. 

Colonel Hanger was wondering what sort of 
reception he should get from the Regent, when 
next he presented himself. 

Then there were Allan Fitz George and his 
amiable wife, Marian, neither of them self-seeking, 
but willing to find their own happiness in pro- 
ducing as much happiness for others as they 
possibly could. 

And then there was the Dark Woman, in con- 
nexion with that dangerous association of un-~ 
scrupulous persons she had assumed the control 
of. / 
Jack Singleton and his fortunes form another 
episode in this strange, eventful history; and it 
is our purpose now to devote a short space to a 
detail cf what befel him in Bond Street, where. 
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we left him, some time since, in circumstances of 
danger. 

Several men pounced upon Jack, at the moment 
that Allan had uttered a few words of warning to 
him, in regard to them. 

* Ah!” cried Singleton. 
it?” 

Even as he spoke, he felled two of his assailants 
to the ground; but one of those was sufficiently 
alive to the circumstances of the case to adopt the 
best possible means of securing the prisoner. 

This officer of the police—for such he was—did 
not attempt to get up, but he caught Sixteen- 
stringed Jack by the ankles. 

“T have him!—I have him!” he cried. 

Jack found further resistance useless, for one of 
the officers had flung open an over-coat that he 
wore, and drawn a cutlass which was concealed 
beneath it, with which he had it in his power to 
inflict a serious wound. 

No. 78,—Dark Woman, 
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But Sixteen-stringed Jack did not sea tha 
necessity of making bad worse, and he suddenly 
ceased resistance, 

‘“*T surrender,” he said. 7 

“ That’s all right, Jack Singleton,” said one of 
the officers. ‘There is plenty of help at hand, 
and resistance would be madness.” 

** So be it.” 

One of the officers had caught Allan by the 
arm, and was evidently inclined to arrest him, 
too, merely on the faith of his being in the com- 
pany of Sixteen-striaged Jack. 

“This gentleman,” said Jack, “has nothing 
to do with my affairs, further than knowing 
me.” s 

“ We don’t know that,” said the officer, ‘ and 
it will ba the safest plan to put him in the Stone 
Jug along with you, Jack, for a time.” 

“At your peril,” said Allan. 

““Oh, we will chance that.” 
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“Upon what charge, and upon what authority, 
do you take me prisoner ?” 

“Oh, bother him!” said the chief constable. 
“Let him go—I don’t want him.” 

Allan was particularly anxious to be free, in 
order that he might be of service, as quickly as 
possible, to Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

“Depend upon me,” he said, as he pressed 
Jack’s hand. ‘I have, as you know, some inte- 
rest, and will use it.” ‘ 

‘Wait until you hear from me,” was Jack’s 
reply; and he uttered the words in so significant 
@ manner, that Allan could not help thinking he 
had some meaning in them beyond what they 
themselves exactly seemed to imply. 

And so he had. 

‘* Farewell!” said Jack, then; and Allan 
thought, by the action of his hand, that he 
meant it would be better for him if he, Allan, 
left him as soon as possible. 

The fact was, that a crowd was fast collecting, 
and the officers were beginning to get uneasy, and 
so was Sixteen-stringed Jack; for there was one 
thing he wished much to avoid, and that was 
being handcuffed, which measure he felt confident 
the officers would resort to if there was much 
more commotion in Bond Street about the capture. 

‘*Come, now,” said Jack. ‘There is no need 
to make mea public spectacle. I will pay for 
a hackney-coach.” 

‘That's right, Jack. You are a sensible fellow, 
and I will not miss seeing you turned off, when 
the Monday morning comes.” 

“‘Much obliged,” said Jack. “If it should 
happen to be inconvenient to you, I shall not be 
put out of my way much.” 

The officers laughed, and a hackney-coach at 
that moment lumbering up to the spot, Jack and 
two of his captors got inside, while the other two 
disposed themselves, one on the box with the 
driver, and the other on the foot-board behind. 

Jack Singleton was certainly going in state to 
Newgate., 

It remained to be seen whether he got there to 
the satisfaction of the officers. 

Jack had an idea. It was a bold one, like most 
of Jack’s ideas, but it only recommended itself 
more completely to him on that account. 

After the coach had left Bond Street, and had 
proceeded some short distance towards the City, 
Jack addressed the officer who sat opposite to him 
calmly and civilly. 

“T hope,” he said, “ you will get all the reward 
that is offered for me.” 

“Oh, no fear of that!” 

‘* How much is it ?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s about a couple of hundred 
guineas.” 

“* Is that all ?” 

Well, that is about all.” 

‘Why, it’s only fifty for each of you!” 

** That’s about st.”. 

“ T always outbid the Government.” 

“ What do you mean, Jack?” 

“ Why, if you had come quietly to me, I could 
have given you a hundred each.” 

6G No ee 

‘* Yes, most certainly. You know the ‘ Three 
Nags?” 

* The public-house in Long Acre ?” 

“ The same,” 
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‘‘ Well, what of that?” 

“ Only that the money is there.” 

The two officers in the coach looked at each 
other in a very comical fashion for a few 
moments; and Jack was not a little amused at 
watching the working of their countenances, He 
could perfectly comprehend what they were 
thinking of. 1t was not to let him off for the 
money he spoke of, but it was how they could 
get possession of it, and still lodge him in New- 
gate. 

Cupidity was the only bait he could dangle 
with any degree of success before their eyes. 

“Do you mean to say, Jack, that you have got 
so much as four hundred pounds at ‘ The Three 


. Nags,’ in Long Acre ?” 


** Oh, yes!” 

‘‘ Humph!” 

“* Well, what say you both? Will you hhave 
the money, and set me free ?” 

*‘ Oh, we are men of honour.” 

“* OF course.” 

‘‘ And if so be that we took the money, why, 
Jack, of course you would be free as air.” 

“‘ Of course,” said the other, with 2 wink at his 
companion. 

“And so we will go to the ‘Three Nags’ and 
get it at once, Jack, if you like.” 

““T shall like nothing better,” said Jack. 
hope you will keep faith with me?” 

“Oh, honour—honour among—among——” 

» Thieves!” said the other. 

“No, no! Gentlemen—gentlemen !” 

‘The chief officer now pulled the check-string of 
the coach; and when it stopped, he called out at 
the window, ‘‘ Drive to the ‘Three Nags’ in Long 
Acre!” 

The horses’ heads were turned in that direction, 
and the coach went lumbering along. 

Now, Sixteen-stringed Jack had a very parti- 
cular motive in getting to the “Three Nags,” in 
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Long Acre, for in the stable belonging to that 


hostel he had his horse. 

How or by what manceuvres he was to get 
upon his horse’s back, and bid good day to the 
officers, Jack, perhaps, had not a very clear notion ; 
but he meant to try it, and to be guided by cir- 
cumstances as regarded details. 

If the constables had not been blinded very 
much by their cupidity, they might well have 
surmised that Sixteen-stringed Jack was consi- 
dering some plan to escape from them; but the 
dust which is always most effectual in blinding 
human nature is certainly gold-dust. 

The probability or the possibility of getting 
possession of the large sum which Jack had men- 
tioned, was too tempting to be resisted. 

The coach stopped with a jerk at the ‘ Three 
Nags;” and as yet Sixteen-stringed Jack could 
not be said to have made up his mind what to do. 

‘“‘ Now, Jack,” said one of the officers, who was 
a little more wary than his fellow,—‘‘ now, Jack, 
we don’t mean to stand any nonsense.” 

The officer showed, significantly enough, what 
he meant, by producing one of those little, stumpy 
pistols with which the police of the period were 
generally armed. , 

Jack felt that whatever he did would not be 
wholly unattended by danger. 

There was another difficulty, too, in the busi- 
ness, and that was, how to possess the landlord of 
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the ‘' Three Nags” with the circumstances of the 
case, so that he might assist him. 

That landlord was actually standing at the 
door of the old hostel, with his hands in~ the 
pockéts of a short, white apron he wore; and 
looking out at the hackney-coach, which so sud- 
dedly stopped at his door, with some curiosity, but 
no other feeling. 

Jack Singleton then looked from the window; 
and from that moment, the landlord, as he after- 
wards said, in telling the story, knew that 
‘S something was up.” 

‘* Hilloa!” said Jack, 

“ Hilloa! is that you?” responded the landlord. 

“To be sure it is; and in good company, too, 
as you may see.’ 

The landlord saw then, in a moment, that Jack 
was in custody; but what he meant by coming 
there he could not divine. 

Jack then turned to the two officers who were 
in the coach with him, and spoke in a low voice. 

“The landlord of the ‘ Three Nags’ is a good 
enough fellow; but when a man hides money, I 
don’t think it does any good to say anything 
about it to any one. So he is not at all aware 
that, in my room which I occupied here, I have 
concealed the sum I offer to you to let me go.” 

‘6 What is to be done, then, Jack ?” 

* You two had. better come in with me, and I 
will get the mouey for you.” 

“Very well,” said the principal officer, ‘“ Let 
it be so. We havemo very particular wish, either, 
that anybody but ourselves should know of the 
affair.” 

The officer gave, what he thought, a remark- 
ably cunning look to his comrade, as he spoke; 
for he fully intended to take Jack to Newgate, 
notwithstanding he agreed so willingly to take a 
bribe to set him free. 

It was, at all events, something gained to have 
divided his four foes into two divisions; and Jack, 
although he was still rather undecided what pre- 
cisely to do, felt that the aftair was getting all 
the easier. 

The officer who was on the coach-box remained 
there, and that one who had taken up his position 
on the footman’s perch behind likewise continued 
to occupy that position. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack and the two who were 
with him in the coach entered the ‘‘ Three Nags” 
together. 

The landlord was in a state of great perplexity, 
to guess what all this meant. 

That there were four police: officera, with Sixteen- 
stringed Jack in custody at his door, he could now 
easily see; but what they came there for, or how 
it was that they did not at once secure so im- 
portant a prisoner, by conveying him to Newgate, 
the landlord could not make out. 

But Jack hoped, by a few words, to give him a 
hint of what he wanted him to do. 

“These gentlemen,” he said, “ will go with me 
to my room.” 

“Your room, Jack?” exclaimed the landlord. 
“What room do you mean ?” 

The officers looked suspicious. 

“Come, come!” said Jack. ‘“ No harm will 
come of it, lam sure; so you may at once give me 
the key of the room at the back of the bar.” 

“Oh, no!” said the principal officer. ‘Jack 
Singleton and I understand each other.” 


The landlord~although not very sharp-witted, 
or he would have taken Jack’s hint at once—now 
began to see that there was a something in the 
affair which it would be well for him to compre- 
hend, and he said at once, ‘“‘ Oh, ah! To be sure! 
Your room, Jack.” 

The landlord had taken Jack’s hints and 
meaning, but yet it was not exactly in a way 
that made the officers feel quite at their ease. 

One of them, indeed, did seem rather inclined 
to draw back; and he looked at his companion 
with an expression of alarm. 

Jack Singleton was not slow in observing this. 

He put on a cool, determined, and slightly 
offended air and manner, as he said, ‘“‘Il am 
afraid you are suspicious of some foul play ; and 
if so, 1 would rather you would not go any further 
in this matter.” 

‘* Oh, no, no!” 

Mr Well, I was only going to add that I know a 
party, of influence, upon whom I have nothing to 
do but to dispose of the money I have hidden; 
and I am as safe as the Regent in his palace.” 

“Come, come, Jack!” added the officer who 
was the most grasping after money. ‘Come, 
come, J ack, let us see the ‘ glitter,’ and all will be 
right.” 

The side touch and the wink which the officer 
bestowed upon his comrades were not in the least; 
lost upon Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

“They mean to betray me,” thought Jack; 
“but many a woodman falls over his own 
snare,” 

“This way—this way !” cried the landlord of 
the ‘Three Nags,” with an ostentatious alaority 


and civility that ran the risk of being just a Httle © 


over-acted., 

Along a rather dark passage in the old hostel 
the party went, and entered a room at the iat 
of the house. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack seemed to linger a mo- 
ment or two longer in the passage than was af all 
necessary, and the officer, who was suspicious, 
took hold of his left arm as he said, “ Come, now, 
Jack, let us have all this affair above-board and 
honest. Don’t deceive us.” 

“TY deceive you!” cried Jack. 
thought !” 

But Sixteen-Stringed Jack had commenced 
letting the landlord of the public-house know 
what he wanted him to do. 

Jack always carried in one of his pockets a 
small piece of white chalk, for it had served his 
purpose well once, when he was on a black horse 
and closely pursued. 

On that occasion, Jack had made a white star 
on the forehead of the horse, and given him two 
white feet, and then tied the bridle to the railings 
of a house and hid himself close at hand. The 
officers who were in pursuit knew Jack’s black 
horse so well, that when they saw a horse with a 
palpable white star on its forehead, and two white 
feet, they paid no attention to it, bat rode on; and 
for that time Sixteen-Stringed Jack escaped, be= 
cause he happened to have a piece of white chalk 
in his pocket. 

Since then, he had always carried a piece, in 
case he should want it. 

Now it stood him in good stead in the “‘ Three 
Nags” public-house, for, as he lingered a moment 
in the narrow passage, he managed to write upon 
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the wall the following words, ‘‘My horse in the 
passage here.” 

No sooner was Jack fairly in the room with 
the officers than he placed his finger on his lips, 
and assuming an air of great mystery, he said, 
in a low confidential tone of voice, ‘‘ Hush! hushi 
bush!” 

‘6 What is it?” 

“© Who i: listening 2?” 

“No one, 1 hope, but I don’t want the landlord 
to know where I bide my money.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” 

“Certainly,” said the other. ‘‘But, since we 
are to have it, I hope you have not the same ob- 
jeztion in regard to us, Jack hy 

“Certainly not. Which of you will go up?” 

“¢ Go where ?” 

“ Up there,” 

‘6 What do you mean, Jack ?” 

“Up the chimney.” 

“The chimney? You don’t mean to say your 
money is up the chimney, do you?” 

“T do.” 

The officers looked at each other, rather discop- 
certed at this statement, and for a few moments 
there was rather an awkward silence between 
Sixteen-stringed Jack and his captors. 
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CHAPTER CLXXITI. 


JACK SINGLETON MAKES HIS ESCAPE, AND FINDS 
A REFUGE AT A MOMENT OF DANGER. 


‘‘ Come, come, Jack,” said one of the officers, 
‘you are only joking with us, I take it.” 

‘*Not at all.” 

“Then,” said the other, ‘“‘those who hide may 
find; and as you know exactly whereabouts in 
the chimney the money is, why, you may as well 
get it, Jack.” 

“'Toat’s true. I will.” 

' Sixteen-Stringed Jack approached the chimney 
and put the poker a long way up it, and then he 
gave a nod, and turned to the officers with a look 
of satisfaction. 

** Do you see it?” he said. 

‘Why how the deuce should we?—and what is 
there to see?” 

‘“‘ The bag.” 

“With the money ?” 

“Just so.” : 

One of the officers looked up the chimney, and 
a shower of soot came down into his eyes and 
face. 

“Good gracious !” 
blinded.” 

“This won't do, Jack,” said the other. “It 
seems to me that you are playing with us.” 

‘Well, so I am.” 

“You are ?” 

“To be sure! I have altered my mind. Since 
I have had a little more time to think about it, I 
made up my mind not to show you the trap—— 
Hem! No, no!—nothing. I mean not to show 
you the—the——wWell, in a word, I won’t let 
you know where my money is hidden.” 

Jack, as he spoke, made a scuflling on the floor 
with his feet, and pushed some of the sand which 
was liberally strewn upon it into a crack left by a 


he said, “I am _ half- 


square trap-door, which led from that room to the 
cellars beneath the ground floor, 

“Then we are deceived!” cried one of the 
officers, ‘and we are only losing our time.” 

‘““Not exactly!” said the other, putting on a 
look which he thought was the most absolute 
sagacity and wisdom—“ not exactly !” 

‘‘ How do you mean?” asked his companion. 

“Yes,” said Jack, affecting an apprehension of 
manner he was far from feeling. ‘ What do you 
mean 2” 

“Why, just that I can see there is a trap-door 
in the floor of this room, and that Jack Singleton 
is now standing onit, and don’t want us to see it; 
for beneath it, I have no doubt, we shall really 
find the money ?” 

** Confusion !” said Jack. 

“Ah! Is it so?” cried the other officer. 

“See!” said the one who thought himself so 
clever, as he gave Jack a push which sent him a 
few paces from the spot,—“ see! there is the out- 
line of a trap-door, which, I dare say, we can 
manage to raise easily enough.” 

“You have been told of this,” said Jack. 

“No, no!” 

“ Then how on earth have you found it out ?” 

The officer placed a finger to his nose, and as- 
sumed such an aspect of preternatural cunning, 
that Sixteen-stringed Jack had the greatest diffi- 
culty to keep himself from laughing outright. 


“6 Well,” he said, ‘‘ since, then, further conceal- 


ment is useless, I will confess the truth.” 

“You had as well.” 

“TY will. The money is really and truly under- 
neath this room. ‘There is the trap that leads to 
if. I have no more to say.” 

Jack assumed a look which might be called 
rather despairing, as he flung himself into a seat as 
if he really gave up now the whole affair to ths 
two officers. 

One of them, with the assistance of the thick, 
strong blade of a pocket-knife, n anaged to raise 
the trap in the floor. 

All was dark beneath. 

‘Well, well,” said Jack, “I will go and get 
ates 

‘Not exactly !” 

“Then you go.” 

The officer was upon his knees on the floor, 
peering down the trap into the darkness below, 
and it required only a very slight impulse to send 
him headlong down the trap on to a cask or two 
of old ale and a quantity of empty bottles, which 
formed tke contents of the cellar. 

The other constable immediately flung himself 
upon Jack, as he cried out, ‘No, my fine fellow, 
this won't do!” . 

“Tdiot !” said Jack. 

‘What for, eh?” 

“ To think that Jack Singleton is likely to let 
himself be taken by one man!” 

“Then take that!” 

The officer snatched from his pocket one of the 
little stumpy pistols they always had with them, 
and placing the muzzle of it right against the 
forehead of Jack, he pulled the trigger. 

The pistol flashed only in the pan. 

Jack’s life was saved by one of those chances to 
which the fire-arms of those days were specially 
liable. ; 

In another instant the pistol was wrenched from 
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the hand of the officer, and the brass-mounted 
butt of it came down upon his head, as Jack 
held it by the barrel, with a crack that no human 
skull could withstand. 

The officer flung his legs from under him as if 
he were trying to see how soon he couid get to the 
floor, and he lay like a dead man. 

Jack was free! 

It was, however, but for a moment that he felt 
himself rid of his foes. 

The officer who had been precipitated down the 
trap-door was a man of resources. To be sure 
the fall confused him for the short space of time 
which Jack and the officer who was still above 
were settling matters, but that was all. He 
scrambled to his feet, and hastily placing a board 
upon end, he got on it and forced his head through 
the trap-door, as he cried out, “‘ Hilloa, my fine 
fellow, I am not beat yet!” 

‘But now you are!” said Jack. 

Jack caught the stunned officer by the arms, 
and swung him round so that his heels came with 
such force against the side of the head of his com- 
rade, that down he went off the board with a 
celerity that was astonishing to see. 

“Two are company,” said Jack. 

As he spoke, he precipitated the other officer 
down the trap, and closed it up. 

There was but one table in that room, and that 
Jack turned completely over and placed it flat- 
wise over the trap, with its legs in the air. 

“‘Off and away, now!” he said. ‘I shall not 
have to trouble my friends now!” ~ 

Jack opened the door of the room, and the first 
object that presented itself to his notice outside 
was his horse. 

The landlord had seen the little message on the 
wall, and had followed Jack’s directions most im- 
plicitly. 

“* T think we shall do now,” cried Jack, as he 
scrambled into the saddle—for the passage was too 
narrow and the ceiling was too low to permit him 
to mount otherwise than in rather an awkward 
position. 

“Jack! Jack! What have you done?” asked 
the landlord, in-an anxious whisper. ‘‘ You haven't 
killed them ?” 

“ Not I!” 

“‘ Where are they, Jack?” 

‘‘ In the cellar.” 

“Halha! Oh! Ha! ha! 
what I call capital, Jack!” 

“What do you call capital?” cried a loud, 
harsh voice at this moment. 

*¢ Oh, Lord !” 

‘¢ Who is that ?” said Jack. 

“ Mr. Brand, the Bow Street runner.” 

‘* Ah, indeed !” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the new arrival. ‘‘ What is all this 
about? I was passing the door here, and saw an 
officer I know minding a coach; and now I finda 
mounted man in the passage. Who are you, my 
friend ?” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Brand,” said the landlord, 
* this is—a—that is—a~-hem!—you see 2 

“That's it!” cried Jack. 

At the moment he spoke, he dashed his heels 
against the flanks of his horse, and gave it the 
rein. 

With a rush that set all opposition at defiance, 
the horse dashed along the passage; and the well- 
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known Bow Street runner, Thomas Brand, only 
saved himself from being knocked down and ridden 
over by jamming himself up 30 close to the wall 
that he occupied the smallest space possible. 

As it was, the horse’s tail gave him such a slash 
over the face that he was half-blinded by it, and, 
for the moment, bewildered. 

Jack Singleton was out into Long Acre before 
you could have counted three. 

The officer who had been left in charge of the 
coach, when he saw such an apparition as a man 
on horseback coming with such furious speed ont 
of the public-house, could not but feel certain 
something had happened amiss with his com~ 
rades. 

He raised a shout of surprise ; and then yelled 
out, with the utmost power of his lungs, * Stop 
him! stop him! Stop thief! Stophim! He'sa 
highwayman! Stop him!” 

‘* Not so easy!” Jack cried. ‘* Good day!” 

Then was seen the odd sight of a hackney- 
coach pursning a man on horseback; but the poor 
old horses who drew the coach had about as much 
chance of catching Jack as a tortoise really would 
have had of outrunning a hare, notwithstanding 
the proverb. 

But Sixteen-stringed Jack's position was by no 
means destitute of peril. He was recognised ; and 
he was in the midst of some of the narrowest 
thoroughfares of London, and there was a hue and 
cry at his heels. . 

Any obstruction to his progress, in the shape of 
a slip of his horse on the round stones, or the 
blocking up of a thoroughfare by some unwieldy 
caravan, would assuredly be fatai to him. 

It was towards the North Road that Jack 
wanted to make his way—for, situated as he was 
in London, that was unquestionably the nearest 
route out of town. Therefore was it that, dash 
ing down Long Acre, he dived down one of those 
long, narrow, tortuous thoroughfares which would 
lead him to Oxford Street—then called the Ox- 
ford Road,—and beyond which he would soon 
gain the open country, about the neighbourhood 
of where the Regent’s Park now stands. 

The most serious enemy that Sixteen-stringed 
Jack left behind bim was the new arrival, at the 
‘‘ Nag’s Head,” in the person of Brand, the officer ; 
and he, although without any more effectual 
means of pursuit than his own legs afforded him, 
rushed after Sixteen-stringed Jack, with the hope 
of at least keeping him in sight, and raising 
a bue and cry at his heels until good fortune 
should placa a horse in his possession, or enable 
him to send other horsemen on the track of the 
fugitive. 

Just as Brand darted over the way, keeping hia 
eyes fixed upon Sixteen-stringed Jack and his 
horse, he saw, as he thought, a ready chance of 
enabling him effectually to pursue the flying high- 
wayman. 

A groom, riding one horse and leading another 
by the bridle, came trotting down Long Acre. 

“ Hold!” cried Brand. ‘‘ Lend me this horse, 
on his Majesty’s service! ‘There'li be no harm 
done, and perhaps some good. Keep clear—keep 
clear !” 

The horse swerved a little as Brand tried to 
mount it; but after two or three ineffectual at- 
tempts, he succeeded in getting on to the saddle; 
and the groom—being one of those slow-minded 
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persons who, if taken by surprise, never know 
what to say or do—let him take possession of the 
horse, which was a fine animal, giving promise 
both of speed and courage. 

The narrow turning down which Sixteen- 
stringed Jack had plunged was exactly opposite 
where Brand, the officer, had so fortunately found 
a steed ready to his hand, so that he had not to 
pause a moment to take thought of the route ne- 
cessary to pursue ; but urging the horse forward, 
he flattered himself that he would soon be up with 
the highwayman, and add the most important 
achievement to his list of victories over those pro- 
fessional gentlemen with whom the police were 
supposed to be at war, but with whom, at the time 
of which we write, they were only too often in 
league. 

We have stated that the thoroughfare was 
narrow, and we may add that for some distance 
down there was no turning on either side of the 
way. 

All this seemed exceedingly favourable to the 
capture of Sixteen-stringed Jack, but in a very few 
seconds Mr. Brand found it necessary to pull up 
his horse, and to look about him with very great 
surprise and impatience. 

A heavy waggon, of enormous width, hooped 
and canvassed so as to make it look like a 
moving house, was creeping along in the middle 
of the roadway; and just as well was it that this 
shapeless out-of-size vehicle should take the mid- 
dle of the road, for had one of its wheels run in 
the kennel, there still would not have been space 
enough left for any moderate vehicle to pass. 

A horseman, however, might get by by taking 
to the pavement, but that would produce a clatter 
which could not possibly escape some attention. 

When, therefore, Mr. Brand drew rein, and 
called out in a loud voice to the boy who was 
driving the waggon, ‘‘ Which way did a man on 
a dark bay horse go?” and the boy answered, 
““Drat me if I’ve seen a bay horse and a man; 
they ain’t come by me,” he might well be excused 
for feeling a little at fault. 

“Stop, my boy—stop !” he cried. 

“ Woa! woa!” 

The waggon-horses came to a stand-still, and 
Brand then, in still more imperious tones, called 
out, ‘Do you mean to tell me a man and a bay 
horse have not passed ahead of you aud your 
team ?” 

OND su 

“ What do you mean by no 2?” 

“os he hasn't.” 

Brand could see past the waggort, which was 
proceeding northward in the same direction 
Sixteen-stringed Jack had taken, and there was 
not the slightest appearance of the flying man 
and horse. 

What made the thing more puzzling was—or 
rather, we should say what made it puzzling at 
all—consisted in the fact that there was no turn- 
ing, right or left, up to the point at,which the 
waggon had stopped. 

It was by a sort of instinctive impulse that the 
Bow Street runner looked up into the air, then 
into the windows of the houses on each side of 
the way, as though he hoped to catch some traces 
of Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

Nothing was to be seen—not a door was opsn— 
and to all appearances it seemed ag if both hors 
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and rider had exhaled into the atmosphere, leav- 
ing not a trace behind. 

“He must have gone on,” cried the officer; 
“and you are either a fool or # rogue, I don’t 
know which.” 

“The same to you, sir,” said the boy. 

This answer, although it was well enough de- 
served, was perhaps all the more aggravating on 
that account ; and Brand, the officer, who, when he 
had mounted the spare horse led by the groom, 
had snatched a riding whip from the hands of the 
latter, made a savage cut at the boy with it as 
he trotted the horse on to the pavement to get 
past the vehicle. 

Mr. Brand forgot at the moment that two 
persons could play at that kind of game, and 
the boy with the waggon was more efficiently set 
up for the pastime than he. 

“ Woa!” cried the boy. 

Even as he spoke, the long elastic waggon whip 
twined round the snoulders of the officer witha 
close intimacy which was anything but delight- 
ful; and the second slash fell partially upon the 
horse—which, being of high blood and mettle, and 
not used to such appeals, dashed off at a rate which 
no existing highwayman could possibly have 
equalled, and which, if Brand had really had 
Sixteen-stringed Jack in view, would soon have 
brought them face to face. 

The boy with the waggon then went whistling 
on as if nothing had happened, and in a very few 
minutes turned down an archway which led into 
an old inn yard, at that period well known as the 
“‘Maltsters’ Arms.” 

The yard presented one of those specimens of 
ancient English inns, several of which ars still to 
be seen in London. 

A gallery with balustrades ran round three 
sides at the height of the first floor—with crazy 
wooden steps here and there leading down into the 
thickly littered yard below. | 

This inn was the prover destination of tho 
waggon, which had that morning delivered a 
heavy load at Covent Garden Market, and was 
to take passengers and goods to Watford in the 
evening at eight o'clock. 

There was a look of great pride and exultation 
on the face of the boy as he now went to the tail 
of the waggon, and held aside for a moment the 
heavy flapping canvas which prevented anything 
like a connecied view into the interior, 

But a stream of daylight now made its way 
into the waggon; and lying on its side on the 
straw—which was there in abundance—might be 
seen a horse, with its fore-legs tied together by a 
silk handkerchief. 

A man was kneeling close to the head of the 
horse, holding down its head, and patting its neck 
to keep it quiet. 

That man was no other but Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, and the horse was the same which had 
carried him gallantly through many dangers, and 
which he had so recently mounted in the natrow 
passage at the “Three Nags” public-house in 
Long Acre. 
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CHAPTER CLXXIV. 


BIXTREN-STRINGED JACK BECOMES WITNESS TO 
A CURIOUS MEETING IN THE OLD INN YARD. 


Jack SINGLETON, throughout the whole of his 
future life, never would be convinced that it was 
mere chance that brought him and his horse on 
that day, and the great part of the night follow- 
ing it, to the old inn yard whither the waggon 
had conducted him. * 

Certainly the strange events that he was a 
witness to in that place before he left it, might 
well engender and encourage such an idea. 

Those events we shall now in regular order 
proceed to relate. 

When the boy who drove the team of horses 
that lumbered along with the waggon looked in 
at the tail of the vehicle upon Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, there was an expression of great gratification 
on his face. 

The boy nodded his head several times, and 
then made a peculiar movement of his fingers 
which rather astonished Jack. 

“Ts this lad a little out of his mind?” thought 
Jack. 

It was in accordance with that imitative faculty 
which belongs to human nature that Jack made 
a similar movement with his fingers to what the 
boy had done, but Jack accompanied it by the 
inquiry of ‘What do you mean by that, my lad ?” 

** Oh, you know !” 

“ Indeed I do not.” 

‘“’ That's right.” 

“ What is right?” 

‘Why, to say you don’t know; but you can 
either stay where you are, or go into one of the 
rooms from the old gallery up there. They won't 
be here till nigh upon midnight.” 

“ Who won't 2?” 

“Come, come!—you know all about it better 
than I do, I dare be bound.” 

The boy gave a nod and a wink to Jack, and 
was about to leave him, when Jack cried out, 
‘No, no; I don’t want to stay cooped up in a 
waggon till night; while, at the same time, I think 
if 1 conld stay here till evening it would Be all as 
well.” 

“OF course you can.” 

‘‘ But the people of the inn? What will they 
think and say? Can they be depended on?” - 
Now, really!” said the boy. “Of course, 
they can. Don’t the old man and woman belong 
to us?” 

“Oh, do they ?” 

“Yes, to be sure.” 

“Well, that’s satisfactory,” said Jack; but al- 
though he said so, nothing could be well more 
unsatisfactory, since he had not the remotest 
idea of what the waggon boy meant by talking in 
the mysterious manner he did. 

After a pause, Jack jumped out of the waggon 
and whistled to his horse, who scrambled to its 
feet—for Jack had untied the silk handkerchief 
which held its fore-legs together——and leaped out 
of the waggon. 

The boy opened the door of a stable that was 
wider the gallery, and ushered the horse into it, 
as he gaid, “He will be all right there, and you 
can come into the house, if you like, till they come.” 
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‘“/Who on earth,” Jack was going to say— 
“ who on earth are they?” but he had made up 
his mind to fathom the mystery, and he felt that 
the only way to do that was to give in to the 
boy’s notion that he already knew all about it, so 
he altered the sentence to ** Who on earth do you 
expect first ?” 

“Ah, that I don’t know. They will come in 
twos and threes, I dare say.” 

Very likely,” said Jack. 

“But not till twelve o'clock strikes.” 

‘You are sure of that?” 

“Oh, quite.” 

“Hem! How did you know I belonged to 
them ?” 

‘‘You made the sign to me when you wanted. 
to leap your horse into the waggon.” 

“Did 1?” 

*‘ You know you did.” i 

Jack wondered how he had managed to do that, 
as he knew of no sign; but he came to the correct 
conclusion, in his own mind, that by some acci- 
dent he had made some movement that to the boy 
resembled a secret sign that was the property of 
some fraternity, or of some confederation of which 
this boy was an agent. 

Jack was determined to humour this supposi- 
tion. 

“Well,” he said, “you cannot blame me for 
being very cautious and careful.” 

“ To be sure not.” 

“I am sorry, though, that I cannot wait so late 
as midnight, as I have some business on hand, 
and I shall have to leave here at eleven o’clock at 
the very latest.” 

‘' That is just ag you please,” replied the boy. 

‘Give my horse, then, a good feed, and see that 
he is all ready for the road.” 

“T will, sir.” 

‘Do you stay here with the waggon ?” 

‘Oh, no! It’s a common stage waggon, you 
see, and comes and goes just in the usual way. 
It starts at eight o’clock to-night, with pas- 
sengers and goods to Watford, and I go with it. 
You see, it would not do for the inn yard to 
look as if it had no business at all; but I come 
pack here as soon as I meet some one to take 
charge of the waggon.”’ 

*“ Ah, you do!” 

“Oh, yes, because they want me sometimes.” 


‘Who the deuce are ‘they?’” thought Jack. } 


“T would give something to know who ‘they’ 
were.” 
The impolicy of questioning the boy any further, 
so as possibly to awaken a suspicion of his own 
ignorance on the subject, was evident to Jack, 80 
he merely nodded his head. 

‘‘ You understand ?” said the boy. 

“Oh, yes! Of course.” 

“©The old couple get on very well.” 

“Do they ?” : 

“Yes, ‘he fact is, they are very comfortable, 
with the whole inn to themselves—because the 
two ostlers do not sleep on the premises, and are 
only employed to start the waggon, to keep up 
appearances, you see.” 

‘“T only wish I could see,” thought Jack; but 
he again nodded his head, althongh as far as re- 
garded having any comprehension of what the 
boy was talking about, that individual might as 
well have spoken in some unknown tongue, 
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The full and clear explanation was, however, to 
come to Jack before he left the inn yard. 

“Come this way,” said the lad. ‘The old 
couple will dish us up something for dinner.” 

Jack Singleton had no objection to this propo- 
sition, but as he followed the boy he took care 
to feel that he had the butts of his pocket pistols 
handy for use in case of an emergency. 

As they crossed the inn yard, towards a door 
that led into the house, there came lounging down 
the yard a couple of men, whose dress and ap- 
pearance bespoke them to be horse helps, or under- 
ostlers, and they commenced attending to the 
horses in the waggon, who required feeding and 
looking to before they again left the inn. 

‘Those are the two helps,” whispered the lad to 
Jack. 

‘Oh, are they ?” 

“Yes, But they know nothing.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Not a word.” 

Jack was very much tempted to say, ‘' Then 
they're about as wise as 1 am,” but he restrained 
the impulse, and merely nodded his head—an 
action, by the by, which he found went a long 
way with the mysterious lad. 

Immediately within the doorway through which 
they now passed was a wide passage, with rooms 
to the right and to the left. 

One of those rooms had a sort of window in the 
wall, which served for a bar, and through which 
the interior could be seen, 

That interior had a look of comfort about it. 
A bright fire burnt on the hearth, and the room 
was well enough furnished. 

An old man was there whose white hair would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have commanded 
r spect, but, as he rose and advanced to the bar, 
the malignant look of his face at once filled 
Jack with aversion. 

‘Servant, sir! Servant!” said the old man to 
Jack. 

Jack nodded. 

“It’s all right,” said the boy. 

“ Ob, that’s satisfactory! Come in, sir-—come 
in. Any news, sir, stirring?” 

* None.” 

“The friend,” 
thing.” 

“To be sure—to be sure! 
Where are you, Lucy Amelia? 

Never was Sixteen-stringed so astonished as at 
the individual who answered to the feminine 
names of Lucy Amelia. 

A hideous old hag hobbled into the room, and, 
with a high, cracked voice full of gall and passion, 
screamed out, ‘“ What do you want now, old 
wretch? What are you ealling me for? Am I 
not to have a moment's rest, eh? What do you 
want now ?” 

The old man went deliberately to a corner of 
the room and picked up a stout. stick, which, to 
the horror of Jack, he laid, with a sounding 
thwack, over the hag’ 8 back. 

“Take that!” he said;*“ and keep a civil 
tongue in your head!” 

The old woman raised an awful howl, but took 
no other notice of the transaction. 

The boy laughed. 

“'That’s the way he manages her,” he said, ap- 
realing to Sixteen-stringed Jack, 


Lucy Amelia! 


said the boy, “ will take some- 
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‘So I see.” 

“Lucy Amelia,” said the old man, as if nothing 
had happened, “get something for the gentle- 
man.’ 

“Tt’s all sopped up,” whispered the hag. “I 
didn’t think there could be so much blood in any 
one.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“‘ What—do—I—mean ?” 

The old hag looked suspiciously at Jack, who 
had listened to the words she had uttered with a 
creeping of the heart that almost made him sick. 

*'Yes,” bellowed the old man, ‘‘ what do you 
mean? Didn’t you bear that the gentleman was 
one of us?” 

‘No, I didn’t.” 

Thwack came the stick across her shontdees 
again, as the old man added, “Then Rie hear 
now !” 

The old hag gave another howl, just as she had 
done before, and took no farther notice of the little 
transaction. She bustled about the room; and, 
from a cupboard, procured a ham and some fine 
white bread. The old man placed a brown jug of 
delicious ale upon the table; and Jack, whatever 
might be his- ideas of the party at the old inn, 
began to have great respect for the larder. 

While he paid attention to the repast before him 
Jack had time to think. 

That he had accidentally alighted upon the 
head-quarters, or upon one of the places of ren- 
dezvous, of persons who were carrying on some 
system ‘of extensive aia nf he could not 
doubt. 

Indeed, from the horri ble words that had es- 
caped the old hag, he might reasonably come to 
the conclusion that murder was 8 part of the prac- 
tices of those persons, 

Jack made up his mind, as he. partook of the 
ham, the fine white bread, and the ale, that he 
would spare no pains to come at.the heart of the 
mystery. 

The day was fast fading away, and he cons'dered 
that, when the dusk-of evening arrived, he would 
have a good chance of making some arrangement 
that would suit his views. 

What he wanted to succeed in doing, if if were 
possiblg, was to seem to leave the inn, but in 
reality to remain in it. 

How this was tobe done, he was not at that 
exact moment prepared to say. 

‘‘T must be guided by circumstances,” thought 
Jack; ‘‘ and I daresay I shall find some means of 
getting the better of the boy’s caution.” 

There was soon quite a bustle in the inn yard, 
for the waggon was again getting ready to leave ; 
and various packages of goods arrived to go by it, 
and some poor people who wanted to travel in the 
direction it went out of London, came to get a lift 
for the moderate sum charged in snch a convey- 
ance. 

,“ They won't interfere with my horse?” said 
Jack. 

‘* Oh, no, no!” 

‘ T will just go and look at him.” 

‘‘ Number six,” said the boy. 
stable he is in.” 

© All right !” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack strolled out into the inn 
yatd; and while all the bustle of getting the 
waggon and the waggon horses ready for de- 
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parture was taking place, he looked at his horse, 
which he found all safe, and with a fall rack and 
manger. 

There were about a dozen stables, all opening 
into the inn yard; and as Jack strolled along he 
saw that none of them were occupied. 

It wanted yet some time to eight o’clock, when 
the waggon was to start; and Sixteen-stringed 
Jack employed his leisure in making such an 
examination of the premises as he could. 

Feeling strongly tempted to ascend one of the 
staircases that led up to the gallery, frail and all 
aslant as they looked, he commenced doing so; 
but when he reached the gallery, he tried several 
doors opening into it, without finding any one 
that was not fastened. 

Just as Jack was then about to descend again 
to the inn yard, he was transfixed to the spot on 
which he stood by hearing a very charming voice 
singing. , 

No, 79,—-Dark Woman. 


name tty eer cain ns reat nt tint ral 


The sounds evidently came from within one of 
the rooms that opened from the gallery; but 
which door would lead to the singer, Jack could 
not very well decide. 

The voice was young and fresh, and the words 
of the song were anything but suggestive of 
criminality, or even of any connivance in such 
awful deeds as had been hinted at so broadly by 
the old: hag in the room below. 

The enunciation of the singer was so perfect 
that Jack Singleton heard every word of the 
song. 

It was as follows:— 

‘* Oh; love is like the rainbow, 
That passes ere an hour! 
Oh, love is lilse the beauty 
That decks the summer flower, 
"Tis like the cameleon, 
Which never is the same; 
Tis like the timid antelope, 
So sweet, but hard to tame 
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Or like the gentle crescent moon, 
Whose light so briefly shines ; 
- Or like her sister stars that fade 
When pensive night declines. 
*Tis like the crystal of the lake 
‘ When rippled by the breeze; 
"Tis like the perfumed zephyrs 
That play among the trees; 
*Tis like all beauteous sounds and sights. 
Which this fair world supplies. 
Yet, oh! I found it most complete 
In my dear lady’s eyes.” 


The voice ceased, and if Jack had heard those 
sweet and gentle tones anywhere else, or under 
any other circumstances, he would have been 
much more delighted than he was, 

As it was, however, to listen to such melody in 
such a place had something jarring and revolting 
about it. 

Jack shuddered, as the last notes died away 
upon the night air. 

Who could be the singer? Who, in such a 
place, where crime, and possibly murder, in its 
most revolting aspect, found a home—who thus, 
in such sentimental strains, sang of love, and 
tenderness, and ‘of beauty. 

Truly, the mysteries of that old inn yard and 
the crumbling mass of buildings attached to it 
thickened about the imagination of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and made him ‘at moments almost 
doubt if he were in his waking senses. 

The room from which the sounds proceeded was 
no mystery, since the sweet strains of the singer’s 
voice had lasted quite long enough for Jack Sin- 
gleton to localise them. 

That they came from one of the rooms leading 
from that old gallery, and that the particnlar 
door which opened upon that particular room had 
the number eight upon it, he was certain. 

Cautiously Sixteen-Stringed Jack turned the 
handle of the lock. 

The door was fast. 

Whether it was locked from the inside or from the 
out, Jack was at first at a loss to discover. Had 
he been a “cracksman” instead of a ‘‘highway- 
man,” he would probably much more quickly than 
he did, have come to some conclusion on that 

head. 

As it was, it took Jack some few moments of 
thought before it occurred to him that he would try 
to ascertain if there were a key in the lock or not. 

There was none. 

Admitting, then, the door of the room to be 
locked, the fair singer—Jack called her “fair” in 
his own mind—was a prisoner. 

The bustle in the inn yard consequent upon the 
departure of the waggon was now at its height, 
and if Jack wanted an opportunity of trying to 
hold communication with the singer, he could not 
have a better. 

The shadows of evening were gathering about 
the old place. 

Two or three lanterns were lit below in the inn 
yard, and they sent up to the gallery confusing 
shadows. 

“Now is my time,” said Jack. “I will try 
and speak to this young creature, be she whom 
phe may.” 

Jack called the unknown singer a “young crea- 
ture,” since it did not stand to reason that a voice 
of such freshness and beauty could issue from 
other than youthfal lips, 
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He tapped gently at the door, 

There was no reply. 

Jack tapped again, louder. 

Then there came the low, mournful sound of a 
voice from within. 

“No, no!” it said. ‘No more—no more! 
He will not come—he does not come!” 

This speech was puzzling to Jack, and he 
thought as a “he” was spoken of, he might as 
well reply to it as if he had some comprehension 
of it. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am here,” 

“You ?—you ?” 

“Yes; do you not hear my voice?” 

There came from within the room a half-stifled 
cry, and some heavy body seemed to have bean 
flung against the door. 

. "Speak! Oh, God! make him speak again!” 

‘‘ Open the door,” said Jack, “Open the door, 
if you can.” 

“No, it is not he!’ 

‘* Open the door.” 

“ T cannot.” 

“‘T am a friend.” 

“Jama prisoner. You are not my Arthur! 
Oh, no—no—no! You are not my Arthur ‘” 

The sound of weeping came from within the 
room, but before Jack could now make up his 
mind what to do, there came across his eyes a 
flash of light, and he heard a grunting, growling 
kind of noise, that made him at first think some 
animal was on the gallery with him. 

Upon looking, however, in the direction whence 
thése noises proceeded, Jack saw that the old hag 
of a woman who officiated in the “ bar” below 
had just ascended the flight of steps from the yard 
nearest to where he was. 

The hag carried in her hand a lantern such as 
is used in stables, and over the other arm she had 
a basket, which appeared to be heavy, and Jack 
thought that it had clothing in it, by the glance 
he was able to take of it. 

The old hag came on, grunting and grumbling, 
and wheezing and coughing, and stumbling upon 
the old worn-out boarding of the gallery, and 
muttering to herself, ‘‘Rich—oh, yes! I shall 
live to be rich yet. He! he! he! I shall be a 
rich woman—and then—then I—J—if it wasn’t 
for my cough—and my—wmy rheumatiz, I should 
be quite happy—quite. Eugh! eugh!” 

The idea took possession of Sixteen-stringed 
Jack’s mind that the old woman was on a visit to ° 
that room in which was imprisoned the fair 
singer. . 

Curiosity to get at the heart of the mystery 
that shrouded these proceedings took a strong 
hold of him, and he resolved to watch the hag. 
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CHAPTER CLXXV. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE OLD INN BEGIN TO 
CLEAR.—-JACK IN DANGER, 


In order that he might keep an eye upon the 
movements of the old hag who had ascended the 
gallery, without being himself seen, Jack Single- 
ton had to adopt the readiest plan of concealment 
than presented itself to him. 

_ He lay down at full length, and as flat as he 
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could, close to the balustrade of the gallery, so 
that he occupied as small a space as possible, 
and was in the shadow cast by that balustrade. 

The presence of the lanterns in the inn yard 
below materially aided Sixteen-stringed. Jack 
in hiding where he was, for they deepened the 
shadow of the balustrade on the gallery floor. 

Not suspecting the presence of any one there, 
the old woman might very well overlook him. 

Jack hoped she would. 

“Yes,” continued the hag, muttering to herself, 
— yes; I shall be a rich woman yet, and then I 
will settle John, and begin a new life. Wh ?— 
eh 2?” 

Who John was that was to be “ settled,” Jack, 
at first, could not imagine, till he recollected he 
had heard the old man down below in the bar 
called by that name. 

Considering the ‘unfeeling manner in which 
John had laid a stick over the old woman’s 
shoulders, Sixteen-stringed Jack was not surprised 
at her idea of “settling John.” 

She passed Jack without casting a glance even 
in the direction where he lay. The skirts of her 
ragged garments touched him, but he scarcely 
breathed as she hobbled past. 

She stopped at the door of number eight. 

There was then a great fumbling in some ca- 
pacious pocket the hag wore for a key, and then 
she unlocked the door of the room. 

“Now, poppet! Now, poppet!’ she said. 
“ Here’s its good old granny, and Arthur will come 
to-night!” 

“Oh, tell me so again and again!” replied a 
sweet voice. ‘‘ Will he come? Will he come, 
and the two angels with him? I can hear them 
all three, at times, singing—singing, far up above, 
in the sunlight; and they are thinking of me, 
too! It is a long time since I died, you know, and 
it was hard that the silver cord should break and 
leave me here below, while they went up—up— 
up into the blue sky, to live in the golden clouds 
you may see any day at sunset! Oh, that was 
suffering—suffering for me; but, as he will come 
for me some day, I ought to be patient!” 

“He, he, he! To be sure, poppet!” said the 
hag. . 

“The poor thing is mad!” murmured Jack to 
himself. 

There could be no doubt whatever upon that 
point, after the extraordinary speech which the 
prisoner in that room had uttered, 

W hat suffering and persecution had driven her 
to that sad state he had no means even of sur- 
mising. 

‘‘ Come, come,” added the old woman, as she 
stepped across the threshold of the room,—‘‘ come, 
come, ladybird. Here are your fine clothes; 
and you will take a pretty walk now by the 
King’s Palace, and when the fine gentlemen speak 
to you you will be as cheerful as a bird, and 
bring one of them here; and then we will fetch 
Arthur, and all of us be as merry and happy as 
brides.” 

“What on earth does the old wretch mean ?” 
thought Jack. 

‘No, no!—no more!” said the voice of the 
poor maniac. ‘I will go and smile no more, for 
you deceive me! Arthur does not come!” 

“But, poppet!” 

“TY will not!” 
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“Then,” said the hag, suddenly altering her 
tone to one of menace,—“‘ then you will never see 
Arthur, your husband, nor your two children 
again !” 

“Oh, do not say that!” 

i | do say it!” 

“Mercy! mercy! What am I to do?” 

‘You are to put on these fine clothes that 
make you look like a queen, and you are to go 
where you have gone before — opposite to the 
Palace—and you are to smile and look pretty; 
and when some fine gentleman speaks to you, you 
are to take him by the arm and bring him here, 
for there is one of those fine gentlemen who can 
tell us where your Arthur is, and some day you 
will bring home the right one!” 

‘* Yes—oh, yes!” 

“ But if you say one word to him, before he oy 
here, about Arthur, he will shake HOH, off and 
fly ! y? 

“IT know! I know!” 

‘You comprehend all that, poppet?” 

“‘ T will hold my head, for that keeps my poor 
brains together, and try to do so.’ 

““'fo be sure you will—to be sure you will; 
now put on the fine clothes.” 

The hag went into the ‘room, and closed the 
door bebind her. 

Jack had been bewildered before, but certainly 
he was a little more confused now. 

“JT think,” he said, “‘I shall have to hold my 
head to keep my brains together, in order to en- 
able me to make out what all this means.” 

The rumbling of wheels down below in the inn 
yard now attracted Sixteen-stringed Jack’s at- 
tention ; and looking through the openings be- 
tween the pillars of the balustrade he saw that the 
waggon was starting. 

The old, steady horses were shaking their heads 
and jingling their bells. 

The boy who had brought him (Jack) to that 
mysterious inn was cracking his whip. 

The ostlers were putting out their lanterns. 


and 


The time for the waggon to go forth on its 


journey to Watford had come. 

A confused Babel of voices arose from the pas- 
sengers and their friends. 

‘* Good bye, aunt!” “ Look after Susey !” “ Re- 
member me to Uncle Samuel!” “I won't forget the 
gooseberries!” ‘All right!’ ‘“ Back again on 
Tuesday!” ‘‘ Be sure you write by the carrier !” 
** Good bye! good bye !” 

The waggon lumbered out of the inn yard. 

In five minutes more all was silence and daxk- 


| ness in the place, 


Sixteen-stringed Jack would have risen from his 
place of concealment, but that he waited to see 
the old woman come out of number eight room 
again. He had not to wait very long, 

The chimes of some neighbouring clock, pro- 
bably that of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, gave out 
the half-hour past eight. 

Then the door of number eight opened; and in 
the light that came from the room itself, into 
which the hag had taken the lantern she had car- 
ried with her, Jack saw that two persons came out 
on to the balcony. 

One was the hag. 

Jack easily recognised her by her stooping gait, 
and the slightly tremulous motion of her head. 

The other person stood a good head taller than 
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the hag; and even the dim light that shone upon | around her delicate form a rich silken cloak she 


her was sufficient to reveal the graceful contour 
and outlines of some youthful and handsome 
form. 

“‘ Go now, poppet,” said the old woman; “ and 
good luck go with you and come back with you.” 

“‘ There is a shadow gone with me,” said a soft, 
sweet voice. 

“A shadow ? What shadow ?” 

“The shadow of Death.” 

“ Stuff—stuff! Be sure you say nothing of 
that sort to the fine gentleman, or you will never 
see Arthur again.” 

“Twill not! I will not! 

¢ ¢ To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s Day, 
All in the morn, betimes.’”’ 

** Peace, peace, poppet!” cried the old woman, 
“‘Don’t be singing here! Go your ways, and be 
sure you bring back some fine gentleman with a 
gold watch in his pocket and sparkling rings on his 
fingers, and we will make him tell us whereArthur 
is, if he is the right man to know; and if he is 
not, it is but to cry to him, ‘ Bid you good even, 
my pretty gentleman! Go your ways, for we 
want none of you.’” 

Jack could see that the young person who was 
with the hag held both her hands for a moment to- 
gether, as in the attitude of prayer. 

“God bless my Arthur and my two little ones, 
and restore them to me this night,” she said. 

The old woman appeared to cower down until 
her head nearly touched the floor, as this prayer 
was uttered, 

Sixteen-stringed Jack very nearly, on the im- 
pulse of the. moment, cried out, ‘‘ Amen!’ but he 
controlled the desire so to do, for much he wanted 
to see the end of all these strange adventures. 

‘* Now, poppet,” said the hag, “‘ go your ways.” 

“T go! Igo!” 

Slowly the charming-looking young woman now 
began the descent of the crazy steps that led down 
from the ancient gallery to the inn yard below ; 
and as she did so, the old woman went back into 
the room, and brought out the lantern. 

Jack still kept in hiding. 

The hag tottered to the balustrade, just missing 
Sixteen-stringed Jack by about six inches of 
space, and held the lantern over the top of it, to 
watch the progress of the poor young creature, 
whose confused intellect she had been so cruelly 
practising on. 

Then that poor demented one paused a moment, 
and turned, 

She looked up. 

A ray of light from the lantern fell upon her 
face, and Jack saw it. 

Never had he looked upon anything half so 
beautifal and half so sad as was the fair young 
face that met his eyes. 

The beauty was of that fascinating order that 
no one, with a human heart and with human feel- 
ings, could have looked upon unmoved ; but the 
look of exquisite sadness and suffering about the 
eyes was enough to break any sensitive heart to 
behold. 

It was but for a moment that Jack saw the 
face, but he felt that he should remember it to 
the latest hour of his life. 

“‘ Go on, poppet, go on!” cried the old woman. 

he poor girl—for she looked little more— 
gathered, with an impatient action, more closely 


‘for me! 


wore, and then left the inn yard. 

“He! he! he!” laughed the old hag. 

Jack felt at that moment a vehement desire to 
fling the old woman over the balustrade into the 
yard below. 

A touch would have done it, but he abstained 
from the act, and listened to her, 

‘He! he! he! She is too pretty not to at- 
tract some eyes, and there will be more plunder 
I shall be a rich woman some day. I 
wonder what enamoured fool will follow her home 
to-night, little thinking that he is coming to his 
death! He! he!—eugh!—my cough is trouble- 
some—to his death!—to his death! The old 
well will be too full at last, and then I must burn 
down the inn!—yes, then I must burn down the 
inn, and settle John, and get away with all my 
money! Eugh! eugh! eugh!” 

Coughing and wheezing, the old woman now 
slowly descended the stairs, and crept along the 
inn yard, and was soon out of sight. 

Jack rose up from his horizontal position. 

He began to comprehend matters a little 
better. 

‘“‘ Let me think,” he said. “ Let me think.” 

Jack placed his hand upon his brow and re- 
flected. He strove to make some connected story 
of all he had heard the old hag say, and of all he 
had heard her poor deranged victim say. 

“J think I see it,” said Jack. ‘The truth 
must be that, in some strange manner, this mur- 
derous old woman has got a hold of the imagina- 
tion of that fair young creature, and makes her do 
her bidding, contrary to all the impulses of her 
own heart. She is sent out to decoy to this place 
—so lonely, desolate, and mysterious as it is— 
those persons who may be attracted by her more 
than mortal beauty; and then what becomes of 
them ?” 

Jack Singleton pansed when he came to this 
point of his cogitations, anda kind of shudder 
came over him. 

Putting together all the fragmentary expres- 
sions he had heard,.so as to evolve from them 
something like a connected idea, he could come to 
no other possible conclusion than that whoever 
was brought home to that place—by the innocent 
fascinations of the poor insane girl—was mur- 
dered. 

What a fearful place had chance, that evening, 
brought Sixteen-stringed Jack into ! 

The shuddering, shrinking horror that he began 
to feel at that inn yard, and at the rumbling old 
house which was attached to it, would have in- 
duced him to fly at once from the spot. 

A kind of fascination, however, held him there; 
and it was no wonder that a feeling something 
akin to superstition came over him, to the effect 
that it was a duty upon his part to break up, if 
possible, such a den of iniquity, and rescue that 
fair young creature who, with’ her wandering in- 
tellect, was made subservient to criminality of the 
deepest dye. 

The old hag had taken away the lantern, which 
wasa great disappointment to Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
for he would gladly have examined the interior of 
that apartment—number eight—which seemed to 
be, during the day-time, a kind of prison for the 
young girl who had sallied out on so fearful an- 
errand. 
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The result of Jack’s refiections, however, after 
a few minutes, was that he had better now go and 
show himself in the inn, lest he should awaken 
suspicion that he was lurking about the premises 
more as a spy than as an associate. 

Jack took good care, however, before he left the 
inn yard, to see that his horse was in good keep- 
ing; and finding such to be the case, he put on as 
careless au air as was possible under the circum- 
stances, and strolled into the narrow passage 
which communicated with the bar-room of the old 
inn. 

There was a very strange light in that passage, 
and Jack found that it proceeded from a lantern, 
which was placed upon the floor. 

A glance showed him that the bar-parlour was 
empty 7 and the temptation came strongly upon 
Jack’s mind to seize upon this lantern, and, by 
its aid, attempt an exploration of that chamber— 
number eight—leading from the gallery which 
had been in the occupation of the fair young 
creature whose fate filled him with commisera- 
tion. 

Jack seized the lantern. 

A glance at it showed him it was one of those 
which had a dark slide to it, and he immediately 
reduced it to a state which permitted the faintest 
possible gleam of light only to escape from it. 

Jack had made up his mind to ascertain all the 
particulars he possibly could, in regard to the 
internal economy of that house of murder, before 
he left it. 

Rapidly he made his way across the inn yard. 

He reached the gallery. The door of number 
eight stood almost invitingly open. 

With a presence of mind hardly to be expected 
under the circumstances of excitement into which 
he had been thrown, Sixteen-stringed Jack took 
the key from the outside of the lock, and trans- 
ferred it to the inside, . 

Another moment, and he had locked the door 
upon himself, and, at all events, felt secure from 
immediate interruption. 

Then he removed the darKening slide from the 


‘ 


lens of the lantern, and, by the broad beam of 


light he thus procured, he, with the deepest in- 
terest, surveyed the apartment. 


It was but an ordinary sitting-room, furnished: 


in the most ordinary manner. 

A few tables and chairs, of ancient and massive 
appearance, a faded carpet, and some very ancient 
prints, hanging in some old, blackened frames, 
that had once been gilt, upon the walls, completed, 
with one exception, the whole furnishing of the 
room. d 

That exception consisted of a piece of very 
beautiful and rich silken tapestry, which hung 
over the window. 

That window looked out upon the gallery. 

_ A feeling of disappointment came over thé mind 
of Jack, at finding no more food for speculative 
curiosity in that room than, at the first glance, 
presented itself; but all his interest was soon 
aroused again, by observing a very narrow door- 
Way in one corner. 

Jack placed his hand upon a little brass handle, 
and found that this door opened without any 
trouble. 

There was, in truth, no lock or fastening to it 

whatever, and it was only held in its place by 
| fitting rather tightly in its framework. 
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There was a short space beyond this door, so 


narrow as only to admit of the passage of one 
person, and not above six feet in length. 


Then there was another door, which yielded to 
a push; and Jack Singleton felt certain that he 
was in the next room to number eight, on the 
balcony. 

That room would be number seven, or number 
nine—he knew not which. 

It was, however, a much more interesting 
apartment than the one he had just quitted. 

It was a bed-chamber. 

Jack fancied that it was of larger dimensions 
than number eight, although the most noticeable 
article of furniture which it contained was a very 
large, old-fashioned, four-post bedstead. 

The draperies of this bedstead were very full 
and complete. 

Very rich and costly, likewise, were they; and 
Jack had a confused notion, for a moment, on his 
mind, that he must have seen them somewhere 
else, as the texture and pattern appeared familiar 
to him. 

It was a few moments before he could make up 
his mind whether this apparent reminiscence was 
a delusion or not; and then, all at once, it 
occurred to him that the costly piece of tapestry 
he had seen hanging by the window of number 
eight was of the same pattern and material as the 
rich and elaborate hangings to the massive bed- 
stead. 

It was in vain that Sixteen-stringed Jack tried 
to analyze a particular feeling which came over 
him while in this apartment. 

It might be something in the air. 

It might be something in his own constitutional 
sensations of the moment. 

It might be merely imagination. 

But, be it what it might, certainly the fact re- 
mained, that Jack drew his breath with difficulty; 


» 


and there came a creeping, shuddering sensation 


at his heart, as he gazed about him. 

He felt certain then that the air was loaded 
with some peculiar odour, which was intensely 
horrible; and yet he knew not why. . 


Thrice he turned completely round, and sent the 


broad, fan-shaped ray of light from the lantern 
into every corner of the apartment. 

But there was nothing particularly to invoke 
either curiosity or apprehension. 

All seemed stijl and calm enough; nor could he 
observe that there were any means of leaving that 
room, except by the way he had come into it. 

Suddenly, then, Jack was startled by a slight 
creaking sound; and fixing his eyes in the direc- 
tion from whence it came, he saw that one of the 
tall doors of an ancient-looking wardrobe had— 
apparently of its own accord—opened about s 
couple of inches. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack knew very well that such 
a thing as that might happen from perfectly 
natural causes. 

The merely coming into a room with a light 
will sometimes sufficiently agitate and alter the 
temperature of the air, as to induce some waves of 
ib to act in such a manner upon wide, flat, and 
easily yielding surfaces. 

But still there was a kind of mute invitation to 


a scrutiny of that wardrobe by the mere fact that _ 


one of its doors had opened this couple of inches 
before his eyes. 
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Jack accepted the invitation. 

Striding forward, he opened the door fully. 

The wardrobe was but a sheli; the outline— 
the side-walls, so to speak, of such a piece of fur- 
niture. 

Jack held the lantern before him, and then he 
recoiled with horror. 

He understood in a moment whence came that 
peculiar odour in the air of the apartment. 

It was the odour of blood! 

Splashed upon the inner surface of this ward- 
robe—lying heavily upon the flooring of this 
imitation piece of furniture, lay blood in sufficient 
abundance to vitiate every breath of air that 
crossed it. 

Jack felt at once that here was confirmation 
strong of all his worst surmises and suspicions in 
regard to the fearful practices of that hag, who 
herself, with one foot in the grave, played the 
part of a murderess, from a grasping cupidity that 
was as much a piece of insanity in her intellect as 
that affecting derangement of the head and brain 
which induced the fair young creature, who was 
the prisoner of number eight, to do her bidding. 

Jack was at once puzzled, confounded, and 
horrified. 

Whence came that blood—and if from the body 
of some murdered man, where was the body, and 
what could have been the object of placing it in 
that mock wardrobe, there to leave such ghastly 
evidences of its presence, while it had evidently 


~ been removed to some other place? 


These were reflections that chased each other 
through the mind of Sixteen-stringed Jack ; and 
it was some minutes ere, after recoiling from 
the fearful sight before him a second iime, he 
could make up his mind to a more particular 
examination of the wardrobe. 

Then Jack conquered his repugnance. 

He carefully examined its interior. 

If to discover terrible secrets, and to have the 
imagination infected with the recollection of deeds 
of blood, be rewards, then we may say, in common 
parlance, that Jack Singleton was rewarded for 
this closer examination by some discoveries. 

He saw that there was an iron ring in the floor 
of the seeming wardrobe. 

He saw that that ring belonged to a square 
trap-door, of quite sufficient width to admit the 
passage of a human body. 

But for the coagulated blood which lay in a 
mass upon the ring, Jack would have liked to 
raise that trap-door, and look beneath it. 

But he could not make up his mind to touch so 
ensanguined an object. 

He was turning away, with a feeling of disgust 
and horror, when some peculiarity about one of 
the evident sides of the trap-door attracted his 
closer observation. 

It was a piece of cloth, which seemed to have 
been nipped and held tight the last time the trap- 
door was closed. 

This piece of cloth projected, in a straggling 
sort of manner, some two or three inches in 
height, and along nearly two-thirds of one side 
of the trap. 

It looked like part of the skirt of a coat, and 
was either of dark crimson cloth originally, or 
was so dyed by the blood of him to whom it had 
belonged. 

Upon looking closer, Jack found that what 


held this piece of cloth so firmly was a rather - 


large-sized gilt button. 

The idea came across him that he would not 
leave that spot without possessing himself of such 
a memento—such an evidence of some fearful 
deed, which had been there enacted, and which, 
in the mysterious march of events, might possibly 
bring to human justice its perpetrators. | 

Jack searched in his pockets for a glove. 

He did not like to touch that piece of cloth— 
dappled in blood' as it was—with his hands. An 
invincible repugnance to do so restrained him; 
and finding that he had no glove with him, he 
looked about him for some means, in the room, of 
interposing between his actual hand and the object 
he wished to grasp. 

Lying upon a chair was a cloak. 

Its aspect, shape, make, and the brass clasp at 
its neck, suggested that it had belonged to some 
military costume. 

There was a pocket in the side of the cloak, and 
from that Jack drew out a handkerchief and a 
pair of buff leather gloves. 

Did that cloak, that handkerchief, and those 
gloves, belong to the unhappy person whose 
heart’s blood splashed, with such hideous pro« 
digality, the interior of the mock wardrobe ? 


Jack asked himself the question, and, af the 


same moment, could have taken his oath in the 
affirmative. 

The gloves, however, answered his present 
purpose. He put them on, and again approached 
the wardrobe. 

A hearty tug at the piece of cloth failed to dis- 
engage it. 

‘*T must open the trap a short distance,” said 
Jack Singleton, “ however disagreeable it is to do 
go.” 

Without the gloves, he would not have ven- 
tured; but now, slightly averting his head—-after 
placing the lantern on the floor, and just clear of 
the opening of the trap-—he took hold of the iron 
ring. 

The trap was stiff. 

Perhaps it was that piece of cloth wedged in it 
which made it difficult to raise. 

Perhaps its hinges were rusted with the terrible 
fluid that had flowed in and about them. . 

Jack was a strong man, but certainly it took 
him an effort to raise that trap. 

He was not at all prepared for what happened 
the moment he did so. 

The piece of cloth which had projected through 
the crevice, and was kept there so firmly by the 
button, disappeared with a suddenness and velocity 
that surprised him; and as it did so, he heard a 
sickening, crashing sound, and then a dul], heavy 
splash, as if some heavy object—after falling a 
considerable distance—had reached water. 

Then all was still, : 

lt was the stillness of death. 

The stillness of consummated murder. 

It needed little reflection, and no ingenuity, to 
comprehend what had happened. 

The corpse of a murdered man had been at- 
tempted to be thrown down the trap, but in 
hastily closing it, that piece of cloth with the 
button attached to it had been caught, and the 
corpse had hung suspended until Jack Singleton 
released it, when it fell with that terrible sound 
into some profound and hideous depths below, | 


——. 


_ 


Was that the well which the old hag had feared | her career to a close, he probably would know no 


at length would be full of victims? 
Surely it was. 
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Jack staggered back and closed the wardrobe | 


door. 

He stood for a few moments in a state of irre- 
solution. Then his impulse was to fly from that 
place, and adopt some immediate means for letting 
the authorities know that such a den of murder 
existed in the heart of London. - 

Before Jack, however, could take two steps 
towards leaving the apartment, he heard a violent 
knocking as if upon some wall close at hand. 

He listened intently, and was convinced that it 
came from the direction of the first room he had 


| entered—namely, number eight. 
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The door of that room he had locked on the 
inside. Some one, then, was in the gallery 
without, clamouring for admission. 

Who could it be? 

Was it that fair young creature returned with 
another victim ? 

Was it the hag herself? 

What should he think ?—what should he do? 

Jack darkened his lantern. 

He made his way creepingly and anxiously 
towards the outer room. 

He stood by the door and listened. 

It was the hag. She was coughing without. 

“Hugh! eugh! engh! Where’s the key ?— 
what can have come of the key? I must go in, 
and puf all to rights—for who knows but some- 
body may come? Where's the key ?” 

Jack heard her fumbling about and feeling on 
the floor of the gallery, close to the door, where 
she might suppose she had dropped the key; but, 
of course, that search was all in vain, inasmuch 
as it was at that moment in the lock of the door 
on the inner side. 4 

“It’s gone! it’s gone!” said the old woman. 
“Tm afraid I’m getting old, and a little forgetful. 
But there’s merry times coming yet, when I’m 
rich, as I shall be—oh, dear, yes!—as I shall 
be bad ‘ 

Jack was afraid that she would adopt the same 
mode of ascertaining if the kev were in the lock 
that he had, so he gently removed it. 

The old woman spoke again. 

“ Well, well! It don’t matter. 13 shall see it 
in daylight, for the key cf number one opens all 
the doors.” 

“Oh, does it?” thought Jack. “ That’s a 
piece of information for me.” 

“ But nobody knows that,” added the old 
woman, ‘but me. John, even, don’t know it. 
Ah! TI do so look forward to settling Jcin! And 
I wonder what’s become of my lantern, too. 
That’s some of John’s doings, I’ll be bound. So 
I’m forced to bring a candie; and if there was a 
breath of air a stirring, it would be blown out; 
but there isn’t.” 

Jack heard the old woman hobbling along the 
gallery, no doubt to get the key of number one; 
and then he asked himself the very pertinent 
question of what he should do. 

That there was something still to find out in 
that establishment, he fully believed. That there 
were tragic elements connected with that old inn, 
a knowledge of which would be at once interesting 
and ferrible, he had every reason to anticipate. 

If he were to seize upon the old hag and bring 
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more than he had already acquired, 

Jack was curious to know all. 

He wanted to know—provided the fair young 
girl brought home a victim—what then exactly 
happened, and by whom that victim was disposed of. 

He wanted to know how the death was accom- 
plished, previous to the dead body being dragged 
into that mock wardrobe. and precipitated down 


the trap. 
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Jack felt that he could only acquire this infor- 
mation by further observation, and that further 
observation he determined to enjoy. 

He put out his lantern, and he waited for the 
old woman. , 

Soon he heard the grating of a key in the lock ; 
and Jack had just time to crouch down behind a 
chair—which, to tell the truth, very inefficiently 
screened him—-when the door opened, and the old 
woman entered, with a lighted candle in her hand. 

“T suppose,” she said, “he’s gone out some- 
where; for I haven’t seen him for ever so long, 
though his horse isin the stable. But, as he’s 
one of them, it don’t matter.” 

Jack could very well understand that she 
alluded to him, and he congratulated himself 
again and again upon the mistake which the 
boy driving the waggon had made, in thinking 
him one of some fraternity with criminal objects 
and purposes, to whom that old inn and its 
arrangements belonged. 

The old woman was a great deal too busy, in 
taking care of the candle from the draught of 
the door, to look about her; so that, badly as 
Jack was hidden, it answered all the purpose, and 
she passed him towards the inner room. 

Jack was determined not to be foiled, and he 
crept after her. . 

Standing in the narrow passage, between those 
two doors, neither of which had any fastening or 
lock, Sixteen-stringed Jack was able, by holding 
the inner one open about a couple of inches, to 
keep au eye upon the movements of the old 


‘woman, 


She pleced the candle upon a table. She ap- 
proached! the bed, and drew aside the costly and 
beautiful hangings; and then what she was about 
completely and entirely puzzled Jack Singleton. 

Then came a sharp, clicking sound, and then 
the dull reverberation as of something soft—like a 
bea or mattress—falling. That was succeeded by 
a grinding noise, as if some pulley—or other 
apparatus, of a similar character—was being 
wound up; and then the old woman cried out, . 
“Alls right!” 

She never went near the wardrobe, which Jack 
had closed. She just cast a casual glance about 
the apartment ; but in that casual glance her eyes 
fell upon the cloak, from the pocket of which Jack 
had taken the gloves and the handkerchief. 

“Dear me!” she said. ‘It’s just as well not 
to leave this here. Perhaps it may be another 
officer. I wonder what it'll fetch? A guinea, I 
should say. Aaron will give a guinea. Ah! I 
shall certainly be a rich woman some day, and 
then I shall begin to enjoy life.” 

The hag hobbled ‘off, with the cloak over her 
arm. Jack had retreated behind the chair again, » 
and in a few moments more he was left to the 
undisturbed possession of those apartments so full 
of terrors and of mysteries. 
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The curiosity of Jack was so intensely excited, . 


to know what the strange noises the old woman 
had produced, in connexion with the bedstead, 
could possibly mean, that he scarcely waited for 
her to get sufficient distance from the door of 
number cight, before he recommenced his in- 
quiries. 

He had blown out his lantern, in which there 
had been nothing but a piece of common candle; 
but he was provided with matches, which gentle- 
men of his profession were never without, and he 
soon relit it. 

His curiosity overcame his repugnance fo enter 
that bed-chamber again; and, without casting a 
single glance at the wardrobe, he advanced 
towards the massive bedstead, and commenced a | 
critical examination of it. 

The hangings were so voluminous—there were 
so many tassels, cords, valences, and extra pieces 
—that it was quite a confusing thing to get at the 
actual fabric of the bed itself. 

Jack was persevering, however ; and finally he 
was rewarded by observing a very curious piece 
of apparatus. 

There was a small wheel embedded in one of 
the massive posts, and to this was attached a 
handle of wood, projecting about six inches, but 
which was easily lost and covered up by the heavy 
hangings. 

ust above this was a little brass projection, 
something like a bell-pull—of that character 

which is worked by the finger, pulling it- up, or 
pressing it down. 

But Jack did not like to interfere with these 
contrivances, whatever they might mean, until he 
knew something more about them; so he took’a 
good look at the bed. 

There seemed to be a great weight of clothing 
upon it, and it presented avery flat appearance, 
as if some heavy weight had recently rested upon 
it. Up above, at what might be called the ceil- 
ing of the bedstead, appeared the same material of 
which the hangings were composed, but it had a 
tumbled, disarranged kind of look. 

‘What is the meaning of it all ?” said Jack. 
“] should like to make out ; and I will, too, be- 
fore I leave it.” 

He set his lantern down upon a chair by the 
bed-side; but, owing to the disposition of the 
hangings, that left him in considerable darkness 
when he went round to the post where the curious 


apparatus was situated. 


“‘ T shall see better,” he said, “' if there’s really 
anything to see, by placing the lantern on the bed.” 

Jack did this; and then he found that the whole 
affair was tolerably well illuminated; and con- 
sidering that whatever had taken place when the 
old hag had worked the apparatus had done no 
harm to her, he thought he might as well place 
his finger upon that projecting piece of brass that 
map like a bell-pull, and see what would come 
of it. 

It was nof in human nature to do otherwise 
than hesitate for a moment under such circum- | 
stances ; and Jack kept his finger upon the bit of 
brass for a length of time, during which you 
might have counted ten, without pressure. 

‘Nhen he exerted some force. 

There was a grating sound for a moment, and 
then down came the whole ceiling of the bedstead 
with a heavy thud upon the bed ‘below. 
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The lantern was smashed, and Sixteen-stringed 
Jack was in darkness. 


CHAPTER CLXXVI 


HiS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE REGENT BECOMES 
TIRED OF EVERYTHING AND OF EVERYBODY, 
AND WISHES A CHANGE. 


Tue Regent sat in his own dressing-room at 
Carlton House, in deep thought. 

_ Some stewed lobsters—stewed in port wine, and 
then flavoured with a sauce, the invention of 
1 Mons. de Sautanville, the cook’ of Louis. the 
| ightoenth of France, and whose loss the fat old 


the throne off which Napoleon kicked him—formed 
the Regent’s repast. ; 

De Sautanville died of sea-sickness, in crossing 
the Channel. 

But he left the receipt of a sauce, behind him 
which his Royal Highness the Regent liked 
amazingly. 

But the sauce was so grateful to the royal 
palate that its use generally induced the Regent, 
however unromantic the statemens may be, to eat 
too much. 

Consequently, his Royal Hines felt uncom- 
fortable. 


temper. 

‘* Hilloa, Willes, Willes !” 

“T have the honour to, attend your Highness.” 

‘‘ Those lobsters were bad.” 

Willes shrugged his shoulders, 

““The port wine was bad.” 

Willes gave another shrug. 

‘That French cook, who invented the sauce, 
was an idiot.” 

Willes bowed. 


passion,—-‘‘ what. do you mean by bowing and 
grimacing there, when I want your opinion ?” 

‘“‘T have the honour of so entirely agreeing 
with what your Royal Highness has been pleased 
to say, that it would have been great presumption 
in me to attempt to put it in other words.” 

‘* Stat}? 

Willes bowed lower. 


and violently open, that it struck against the cor- 


concussion was sufficient to upset, and utterly de- 
stroy, one of those pretty-looking Louis Quatorze 
clocks, with their gilding and their little inlaid 
bits of Sevres china, which was on the table. 

The Regent started. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 

“It’s only me!” said Annie, the Countess de 
Blonde. 
Willes backed himself out of the room. 
‘Well, George, I wondered where you were !” 
‘‘And you seek me like a whirlwind, Coun- 
tess !” , 
** Who ?—I ?” 
“Yes, to be sure! 
done !” 
‘ Wibat's 
“Broken the clock !” 


Look what you have 


Bourbon epicure regretted far more than that of: 


Consequently, his Royal Highness was-in a bad - 


‘‘ What do you mean,” cried the Regent, in a . 


A door at this moment was dashed so suddenly - 


ner of a marble-topped console-table; and the 
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~ “Oh, Isee! A good job!” 

“Why a geod job? Is smashing the—the—a 
—goods of the Palace a good job ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure!” 

“ You are incorrigible, Annie 

“So are you; but 1 will prove to you, in a 
moment, George, that I have done a good thing 
by opening the door so sharply against that. 
clock!” 

“You cannot 

-“T will lay you a wager 

“What about ?” 

“J will wager you five hundred pounds that I 
have, in breaking that clock, done what you 
wished !” 

“What I wished? What do you mean?” 

“J mean that I have accomplished one of your 
expressed desires.” 

“You are incomprehensible, Annie !” 

Shall I prove it ?” 

No. 80.—Dark Woman, 
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“Do. I shall be obliged.” ; 

* And you wager the five hundred pounds with 
me ?” 

‘tI dow” 

“Very well! 

“Of course I do! 
that remains of it. 
the clock.” 

“That is just it !” 

“ Well—go on.” 

‘Have you not often said you wished that 
clock, which never would execute above half a 
dozen ticks without stopping, would go *” 

.“ T have.” 

“Very well; I have done it now, and it is 
gone |” 

“ Annie, you are——’ 

‘¢ What ?” 

‘“ A provoking little marmosette !” 

“ What's a marmosette 2?” 


You see the clock ?” 
That is to say, I see all 
I see the wreck—the ruin of 
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_* A sort of monkey.” 

Annie laughed. 

“Come, George,” she said, “you are dull, 
You don’t know what to do, Come and play at 
cards, or dice, or billiards ; or will you go out for a 
walk ?” 

“* A walk ?” 

“Yes. Why not? My dear George, before 
you knew me, I am told, you used often to go out 
for a walk, but now you ’geldom do go.” 

“ Annie, I was afraid you would be jealous and 
unhappy !” 

“No, no! I shall only be unhappy if you do 
not please yourself; and I can hardly be jealous 
so long as I can find a looking-glass in any of the 
rooms of the Palace!” 

Annie turned and surveyed for a moment her 
pretty, piquant face and figure in a tall glass 
that was in the room; and the Regent, as he 
smiled, was half cured of his ill-temper by the 
vivacity and charming self-esteem of the fair 
Countess. 

“Tell me, Annie,” he said, ‘‘ do you like Carlton 
House better than St. James's ?” 

bi No,” 

“ Really, now 2?” 

“Really and truly, George, I like the old 
Palace, at St. James’s, the best.” 

“Your reason, Annie ?” 

“Why, you see, this Carlton House is so new, 
so light, so bright, and so—so glaring. Now, in 
the old Palace there are many dear old dark 
rooms, and passages, and corridors, and galleries, 
and old nooks, and corners. One always expects 
to see a ghost, or a trap-door, or a secret panel in 
the wall, or something of that sort; while here 
there is not a shadow from one end of the place 
to the other!” 

“Hem!” gaid the Regent. 

“But if you like it, George, you know I will 
try to like it.” 

“My dear Annie, you are a good and a kind 
gitl ; but I only asked you because, in consequence 
of another disagreement between two members of 
my family, ore of those members will come to live 
here, in Carlton House, and so you will have to go 
back to your old rooms.” 

“ At St. James’s?” 

“ Just so.” 

“T am glad of it.” 

‘Then so am J, Annie. 
it ?”? ~ 

The valet had tapped twice at the door, and 
then cautiously opened it and put in his head. 

“Colonel Fox and Mr. Sheridan wait your 
Highness’s pleasure.” 


Now, Willes, what is 


‘Oh, very well! Annie!” 

« George 1? 

“You won’t mind me leaving you for a few 
hours ?” 


‘* Not a bit.” 

The Regent did not exactly want Annie to say 
that she did not mind his leaving her a bit, but 
he could not very*well quarrel with the leave of 
absence which, quite in the style of a family man, 
he had thus asked for and obtained. 

*T will be back at twelve,” he said. 

* All right !” 

Annie began to whistle. That, as the reader is 
aware, was one of the accomplishments of Annie, 
the Countess. She had acquired it of the boys 


i in the street, when she resided in Martlett’s Court, 


Bow Street. 

“Willes, my coat and hat.” 

“They are here, your Highness ?” 

‘t Where are Fox and Sheridan ?” 

“They wait, your Highness, in the small 
cabinet.” 

“Very well. Annie, my dear, good evening ; 
and be sure you amuse yourself in my absence; I 
am only going for a stroll.” 

“Good bye, George.” 

Willes pretended to be looking at the eibiern of 
some gold and crimson paper on the wall while 
the Regent kissed Annie. 

In another five minutes, the Prince, and Colonel 
Fox, and Sheridan were walking, arm-ia-arm, up 
and down St, James’s Street. 

‘* Have either of you,” asked the Regent, “heard 
anything of that rascal Moys?” 

‘“* Not I,” said Colonel Fox. 

“‘Nor I, much,” added Sheridan; ‘ except that, 
in fear that he will have the bloodhounds of the 
law on his track, he is flying over the Continent.” 


“Ha! ha! I have had a letter from Hanger.” 
“‘ Who is alive ?” 
“Oh, yes! He has the assurance to congratu- 


late me and himself upon getting rid of Moys, and 
to hope that he may ever continue my humble ser- 
vant !” 

“The Regent of England,” said Colonel Fox, 
‘cannot want the services of such a man.” 

‘Certainly not,” added Sheridan, “ except when 
he is useful.” 

“ He isa great rogue,” added the Regent; ‘ but 
he has a marvellous genius in finding out all the 
particulars of any affair.” 

“You must know, Fox,” said Sheridan, “ his 
Royal Highness, lately, has taken to making the 
English language subservient _to his uses in an odd 
way.” y . 

‘* How so, Sherry ? How so?” 

“Why, your Highness strangely calls one of 
those an affair.” 

‘One of what ?” 

“ Those on in advance of us.” 

Two ladies had turned into a draper’s shop as 
Sheridan spoke. 

The Regent laughed. 

‘“‘ Well, I must own,” he said, ‘that, what with 
cunning, and what with downright impudence, 
Hanger is the most useful fellow in the world in 
regard to such matters.” 

‘‘No doubt. Ha!” 

“What is it?” 

* Hebe out for a walk.” 

“What? What?” 

‘‘ Euphrosyne, unattended and in a silk cloak.” 

* By Jove!” 

“Yes,” added Sheridan; ‘‘and by all the celes- 
tial throng of gods and goddesses, there has just 
passed us the prettiest girl I cver saw in all my 
life !” 

‘No, no!” 

“YT have said it.” 

“Well, Sheridan,” said the Regent, “I think I 
will leave you to entertain Colonel Fox—and, 
Colonel Fox, I think I will leave you to entertain 
Sheridan.” 

They both laughed. 

The Regent had not taken his eyes off the 
young girl in the silk cloak who had passed 
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them; and although he had missed actually’ Bee- 
ing her face, of which it appeared that Sheridan 
had caught a glimpse—not the folds of the cloak 
nor the shadows of the evening could hide from 
the critical ovservation of the Regent the exquisite 
graceful figure of the young girl. 

With a light but rapid step the Prince followed 
at once the fair unknown. 

It did not seem as if tha young girl in the silk 
cloak was at all aware that she had attracted the 
notice of the three gentlemen who, arm-in-arm, 
bad passed her. 

If she was aware of any such fact, she treated 
it with either perfect indifference or perfect 
tact. 

She never slackened or increased her pace, nor 
did she look round for a moment. Quietly and 
serenely she made her way down St. James's 
Street, and then passed into Pall Mall. 

The Regent followed. 

The young girl then suddenly came to a stand- 
still, and the Regent did so likewise. She then 
turned abruptly, and began to retrace her steps. 

There was an oil-lamp close to the corner of 
Marlborough House, and inefficiently as it lighted 
that portion of the street, it was still sufficient to 
enable the Regent to catch a glimpse of the face of 
the young girl. 

It was very lovely. 

And yet, along with the loveliness, there was 
an air of sadness that made it painful, almost 
heartrending, to look upon. 

Suffering, deep suffering of the heart, had left 
its traces upon that fair face. 

The Regent almost felt sentimental as he looked 
for that fleeting moment into the face of the young 
creature. 

“By Jove! yes,” he muttered, ‘‘she is a 
rarity. Such a jewel as that is seldom out of 
@ setting.” 

The young girl paused now for a moment at 
the corner of Marlborough House, where there 
was, up to twelve o'clock at night, a thoroughfare 
into the Park. Then, as if she had made up her 
mind tbat that was the way she wanted to take, 


she went into the Park. 


The Regent, well satisfied that he should be 
able to make his first advances to her out of the 
actnal street, followed closely. 

_ The Park was gloomy. 

The oil-lamps that in the streets, where their 
faint rays were confined by the houses, and aided 
by lights from shops and windows, scarcely suc- 
ceeded in making much more than a dubious twi- 
light in London, were almost completely lost in 
St. James's Park, 

Except quite close to one of them, they shed no 
light upon any object. 

The young girl who, upon the provocation of 
her light and airy figure and pretty face, the 


Prince of Wales was pursuing, looked like some | 


spectre flitting among the old trees of the Mall. 
Bat she did not quicken her pace. 
The Regent, however, quickened his. 
“Hem! hem! hem!” coughed the Prince. 
The young girl took no notice, 
“em! My dear!” 
The young girl paused. 
The Regent was by her side in a moment. 
“My dear, are you not afraid ?” 
“Of what, sir?” 
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“That some dragon will seek to devour so 
much beauty?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear that.” 

“Why so, sir?” 

*‘ Because you must know that [ am a dragon.” 

“ You, sir?” 

“Yes, my charming creature; but I am not one 
of those fabulous dragons of antiquity, who took 
a pleasure in devouring young virgins. Iam, on 
the contrary, a polite monster, and when I tell 
you that you are lovely—fascinating—that 

“You love me ?” 

‘¢ With all my heart.” 

“ Ah! then my task is done for this time.” 

The young girl put her arm familiarly within 
that of the Regent, and looked up in his face 
with so strange an expression that he did not 
know what to make of it. 

'“ What do you mean, my dear, by your task 
being done this time?” 

“TIT must not tell you that. 


Your name is not 


Arthur ?” 
“ No—certainly not.” 
“* But yet Well, you say you love me?” 


“'T not only say it 

“ You mean, you not only say you love me, but 
you really do go?” 

“That is just it.” 

* Come along, then.” 

The Regent hesitated. Never before had he 
met so much beauty in combination with so much 
eccentricity. He was not destitute of that feeling 
which is.common to human nature—namely, 
that the rose which is too easily plucked, is not 
worth the plucking; and notwithstanding the 
faultlesss figure and the pretty face, his Highness 
the Regent was half inclined to give up this little 
adventure, and go again in search of his two 
friends, Colonel Fox and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who, in all probability, would be still 
promenading in St. James's Street. 

By thfs time, the Prince and his fair unknown 
companion had reached another of the Jamps in 
the Park, and the critical eyes of the Regent again 
fell upon that sweet countenance, in which he 
could not find a biemish, 

The slightly loosened chain which had alee Ae 
his fancy was again riveted. 

No eccentricity of this young girl would now 
have been sufficient to induce her royal admirer to 
quit her. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, ‘ tell me at once who 
and what you are.” 

“ T am a spirit !” 

“ A what ?” 

“A spirit !” 

“You are a most incomprehensible one. But 
be you what you may, there can be no mistake 
about the substantiality of your beauty. This 
hand which I press, so warm and so soft, is not 
that of a spirit. These lips which 

* Nayy sir! whether I be a spirit or not, you at 
least should be a gentleman.” 

‘My dear, that is the very character in which 
I present myself to you; and when young ladies 
of your face and figure appear alone, at this hour 
of the night, in London streets, and after that, 


| take a stroll in St. James's Park, I fancy the 


meeting of a gentleman is something they may ex- 


| pect or anticipate.” 
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“Come along, then,” said the young girl. 

“My dear, that is the second time you have 
said ‘Come along’ in that strange, brusque man- 
ner. May I ask where to?” 

“With me. I will lead you.” 

‘Nay, permit me rather to be your guide. I 
am quite certain that there must be something in 
modern fashions, which you have not yet added to 
your wardrobe. In Pall Mall, quite close at hand, 
resides a fashionable modiste, who will make you 
rich in all the requirements of the last Paris 
editions of shawls, cloaks, and bonnets, ‘hats, 
robes, gloves, and all the ef ceteras that the world 
of fashion projects for the adornment of the fair- 
est specimens of humanity.” 

“No, no!” , 

“Nay; let me be your leader, and let me say 
to you, as you have said to me now, ‘Come 
along.” 

“ Good night !” 

“ What do you mean by good night ?” 

‘‘T mean farewell.” 

“‘ Impossible!” 

“Tt must be so. Itis not to be. I have met 
you, and you have spoken tome. I was to take 
you with me, but you will not come; so farewell— 
farewell!” 

“Nay, nay! If you are obstinate, I must needs 
accompany you; but, my dear girl, 1 hope you 
have good reasons for the course you adopt.” 

“T bave—oh, I have! It gives me another 
hope!” 

“You speak in riddles, But now that we have 
reached another lamp, and that by standing here 
I get its light, such as it is, full upon my face, I 
want you to tell me, truly and sincerely, if you 
know me?” 

“¥ do not know you.” 

“Tf you say that you do, if will be nothing to 
your disadvantage.” 

There was no mistaking the look of perfect inno- 
cence and gentleness with which this fair young 
creature looked into the face of the Regent. 
“No,” she added; ‘I do not know you.” 
There was no actress in all the world who could 
have looked a part of such utter unconsciousness 
of his identity as she did, with, at the same time, 
the slightest knowledge of who and what he was. 
The Regent was satisfied. 

“Very well, my dear!” he said. 
must be so, I will go with veu!” 


* Since it 


CHAPTER CLXXVII. 


RETURNS TO SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK, IN THE 
MYSTERIOUS CHAMBER IN THE OLD INN, 


Tne descending ceiling of the bed smashed the 
Jantern, and Sixteen-stringed Jack was in dark- 
ness. 

He uttered an exclamation, which the: rapidity 
and the peculiarity of the circumstance forced from 
him; and then it took but a moment’s thought 
fully to comprehend the machinery which was at- 
tached to that massive old bedstead with its re- 
dundant hangings. 

But Jack was in darkness! 

The loss of the lantern was a calamity, and 
much he regretted that he bad placed it on the 


bed, so that it had to sustain the shock of the 
suddenly falling ceiling. 

There was no help for that, however, now; and, 
after a few moments’ consideration, Jack was re- 
solved to try an experiment with the small wooden 
handle that projected from the wheel embedded in 
the post of the bedstead. 

“Surely,” he said, “that will be the means by 
which this heavy mass of something, forming the 
ceiling or roof of the old bedstead, is raised up 
again.” 

The chamber was profoundly dark; but still, as 
Jack knew pretty well the position of the wooden 
handle and the wheel, he had no great difficulty 
in putting his hand upon the former. 

Slowly, then, as he moved the handle, causing 
the wheel to revolve as he did so, he became con- 
fident that the mass of material which had fallen 
upon the hed was being elevated to its original 
position. | 

The work was very slow; and it took some 
hundreds of turns at the wheel before Jack felt 
certain the ceiling of the bedstead was in its place 
again. 

From this, Jack came to the conclusion that, 
connected with the bedstead, there was some 
system of pulleys, artfully concealed, and con- 
structed so that a considerable weight could be 
raised with a small amount of power; the me- 
chanical consequence being that the motion was 
very slow. . ; 

Sixteen-stringed Jack had some hesitation now, 
in the darkness, to feel upon the bed for the lantern, 
for he did not know but that, experimenting 
merely with the machinery, he might meet with 
some accident. 

Hopeless, however, as could be any idea that 
the lantern had survived the shock given to it, 
Jack felt curious to ascertain its precise condition; 
and, after a time, he cautiously felt on the bed for 
it. 

It was literally smashed, so that he could have 
no doubt what would be the fate of any one who 
might have been lying on that treacherous couch 
on the occasion of the heavy weight above being 
released and permitted to fall, with that sickening 
thud, upon the bed below. 

And now—as though he had seen the whole 
affair transacted before his eyes—Jack compre- 
hended the secrets and mysteries of that old inn. 

The fair young girl lured, by her beauty, vic- 
tims who were destroyed by that fearful machinery 
connected with the bed; and then the half or 
wholly lifeless body was carried to the mock ward- 
robe, where, probably, in some fearful manner, 
death was made certain; and the smothered, 
mangled, bleeding corpse was dashed down the 
trap-door to keep company with previous victims. 

A feeling of intense horror came over Jack. 

Muck had he heard and seen of the criminality 
of London, but all the war that he had been en- 
gaged in, and that his attention had been turned 
to, was against property. 

Life he had never made a crusade against. 

No man was more capable of crying “ Stand!” 
upon the highway to a traveller than Sixteen- 
stringed Jack. He did not think much of a stray 

‘shot whistling past his ears—that was all in the 
way of business, and he could give and take. 

But blood, murder, trap-doors, bedsteads with 
apparatus for smothering their occupants — all 
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these things wero new and hideous to the high- 
wayman; and no wonder that for the moment 
they completely unnerved him. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack felt positively and phy- 
sically weak, as he felt about him for a chair on 
which to sit down and rest. He would have given 
something considerable at that moment for some 
stimulant that would have rallied the blood again 
about his heart, and enabled him to feel as strong, 
as capable, and as full of resources as he ordinarily 
did. 

But the necessity for action presented itself so 
strongly to him that the mental energies began to 
rouse up the physical ones, and Sixteen-stringed 
Jack felt that he must do something to save pro- 
bably another human life that night. 

But what was he to do? 

That was the question. 

How sincerely he hoped that the fair young 
girl—who, with her intellect all astray, and lend- 
ing herself to murder without the slightest idea 
of her participation in such fearful criminality— 
might fail that night in bringing a victim to that 
abode of death. 

Jack almost uttered this nope and wish aloud ; 
but no sooner had he done so, than he started to 
his feet, as if some hand had been suddenly laid 
upon him. 

He heard footsteps and voices in the outer 
room. 

Was it possible that the. young girl had re- 
turned ? 

Did she bring some one with her, who, perhaps 
under the influence of some narcotic, was to be 
induced to lie down- upon that fearful bed? 

He flew to the door which opened into the outer 
apartment, for by this time his eyes had become 
so accustomed to the darkness that ke could suffi- 
ciently detect its position. 

To open it, and stand in that little narrow 
passage between the two doors, was the work of 
a moment; but any one who had been watch- 
ing Jack Singleton would have been surprised at 
the rapidity with which he immediately turned 
again, and sought refuge in the chamber, hiding 
himself at the head of the old bedstead, in the 
midst of the massive folds of those costly hang- 
ings, the prodigality of which, as regarded quan- 
tity, he now so fully understood the reason of, 

They concealed the machinery of death. 

Jack had a reason for this sudden retreat. 

No sooner had he reached the narrow passage 
between the two doors, than the one which led 
into the outer room was pushed open, and Jack 
must have escaped observation in the narrowest 
possible manner. 

He felt that he could do nothing but what he 
was doing: for, after all, he could know little of 
the amount of force or power which might be at 
hand to resist any interference on his part with 
the murderous intentions of the hag, who, after 
all, might be but an executive of others near at 
hand, with more power of action than she herself 
possessed. 

And, at all events, Jack was wat the head- 
quarters, so to speak, of the projected murder, 
He could stretch forth his hand at any moment to 
Warn and save the victim. 

Hardly for the space of half a minute had 
Jack been hidden, when a flash of light streamed 
into the room. 
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Then he heard the voice of the old woman. 

There was an amazing attempt at jocularity 
and kindliness in the old hag’s tones, 

“This way, my pretty gentloman—this way ! 
Dear heart, yes; I say it, perhaps, as shouldn’t, 
there isn’t a sweeter girl in all London. This 
way, my pretty gentleman! It’s an old house, 
but a respectable one; and you might drop twenty 
pound upon the floor, and come for it the next 
day and not find one of them missing. We are 
poor, sir, but we're honest; and we wouldn't 
smother a fly, nor put a poor cat or dog into a 
well,” 

“What do you mean,” said a man’s voice, 
“about smothering flies, and putting cats and 
dogs into wells?” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack nearly called out aloud, 
then he felt faint and sick, and nearly fell to the 
floor; and then, in a gasping sort of whisper, he 
said to himself, “By the heaven above us, that’s 
the Regent !” 

“Did you speak, my pretty gentleman?” 
added the hag, as she placed a light upon the 
table. 

“Yes, I did speak,” replied the Regent—for it 
was indeed no other than he who had been 
brought to that fearfal place by the demented 
young girl he had met in St. James’s Park—“ yes, 
{ did speak; and I would like to know why, 
having come here in the company of a young 
angel, I encounter an old—— 

“He! he! he! Say it, my pretty gentleman— 
say it—an old devil! Bless you, she'll be here 
directly—she’s only saying her prayers!” 

“Her prayers? By Jove! I don’t half like 
this place.” 

“It’s a fine old place, my pretty gentleman, 
and a good many have been here that have never 
said a word agin it; and if so be, my pretty gen- 
tleman, you don’t mind, I will fetch you a glass 
of wine that’s so old and fusty that I don’t 
like it—seeing as it was brought here, they do 
say, by the great Duk of Marlborough, and left 
and forgot in the cellars, Wed be glad to buy 
some new and fresh, but we can’t afford it, Oh, 
dear—we can’t afford it!” 

The old hag must have found, or been told, that 
this description of the wines in the cellars of the 
old inn would be attractive to any one in the 
habit of imbibing such liquor, and it certainly was 
so to his Highness the Regent. 

“Do you mean to say that you have wine in 
your cellars that has been there since Queen 
Anne’s time ?” 

‘* So they say, and I’m very sorry.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Don’t be sorry. Get a bottle 
—get a bottle! And by the time yon bring it 
the young lady may have said her prayers. Get 
a bottle, at once.” 

‘““ I¢ will be five shillings.” - 

“ Pshaw! Stuff! There’s a guinea! Be quick ; 
Iam cold—and—and—there seems to me a kind 
of strange—eh ?—odour in this room !” 

“It’s the sweet marjoram,” said the old 
woman. 


“ The sweet who ?” ’ 


“The sweet marjoram! We keeps it in paper 
bags from summer to summer; and as my hus-~ 
band, poor dear John, often says, it makes an 
odour—it makes an odour! John looks forward 
to being settled, some day, my pretty gentleman ; 
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but, as I often say, I wouldn't smother a fly; and 
as for cutting the throat of a tame rabbit, or put- 
ting a cat down a trap-door, I should be the last 


person——” 

“Good gracious !’’ cried the Regent. ‘‘ Hold 
your raving, and get the wine! What do I care 
for your putting flies down trap-doors and smother- 
ing cats ?” 

“He! he! he! He’s a funny gentleman as 
well as a pretty gentleman !” said the hag. “A 
very funny gentleman, as ever I did see! I'll 
fetch the wine—I’ll fetch the wine ; and I hope it 
won't get into your head, that’s all! He! 
pele 

- The hag hobbled from the room. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack was alone with the Re- 
gent; but the latter thought himself alone en- 
tirely. 

What was Jack to do? 

The most obvious thing was to step ont from 
his place of concealment, and state at once that 
the house was a den of murder, from which instant 


_ escape was the most desirable thing to be accom- 


plished. 

But an almost overwhelming curiosity—a cu- 
riosity which was painful in its intensity—re- 
strained Jack for the moment; and he determined 
to see, to the last moment that he could do so 
with safety, every incident in the life-drama that 
was presented before his eyes. 

The Regent spoke. 

“JT don’t half like this place. I'm afraid I’ve 
been imprudent; and yet who would not have been 
imprudent with such a temptation? Who on 
earth can the girl be? I never saw such beauty 
in my life! Such simplicity, too! She was not 
to be resisted ; and yet I feel a kind of—I know 
not what,—a shuddering terror of this place ; and 
I wish I were well out of it—provided I had never 
seen, and so should never regret, the more than 
mortal beauty that lured me here. But where is 
she? Why was I asked to walk in here, accom- 
panied by that hideous old wretch who seems as 
mad as——as the girl herself.” 

The Regent looked about him, and kept turning 
round and round; so that Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
if he meant really to remain in concealment, Was 
compelled to keep very quiet. 

He let the folds of the heavy curtains fall com- 
pletely before him, and only through the narrowest 
possible crevice permitted himself to peep out at 
the Regent; and at what might take place in that 
mysterions chamber. 

It struck Jack that there was something peculiar 
in the speech that the old woman had made about 
the wine ; and at all events he made up his mind 
to one thing—which was, that he would not allow 
the Regent to drink a drop of it. 

But still Jack waited until it should be brought; 
and still the Regent muttered to himself, and kept 
looking round the room in a restless, disturbed 
fashion, 

““ No,” said the Regent, again, ‘I don’t like the 
place ; ‘put the beauty of the girl is marvellous. 
I will get her to come away from here, and have 
her well taken care of. Oh! bere comes the old 
wretch, who is so full of talk abont flies and 
cats.” 

“Here you are, my pretty gentleman ; here's 
the wine. I had two thoughts of running over the 
way. to i ‘ Cauliflower and Gridiron,’ and. ask- 
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ing them if they'd got anything to drink in the 
way of wine that is fresh and new.” 

‘* Why, you stupid old fool,” said the Regent, 
“it’s the age of wine gives it bouquet, fragrance, 
and value.” 

“ Kh? Gives it what, my pretty gentleman ?” 

‘“‘ There, there ; that’ll do. And so this bottle 
has been in the cellar a long while, has it ?” 

‘* Since the time of the Queen of Sheba.” 

“Stuff! stuff! Queen Anne, you said.” 

“Tm a poor woman ;—do you want the 
change ?” 

“No, no! Give me that glass. Why, this is 
a crystal goblet, fit for a king. Where did you 
get this beautiful old cut glass from ?” 

“ If you'd like a mug better 

“ Like a mug better, now, you mad old dolt ! 
Where's the corkscrew?’ 

‘** Most of the pretty gentlemen knocks the neck 
off the bottle.” 

“Do they! Well, we might do worse. 
of the way, witch!” 
“He! he! he! 

fanny gentleman.” 

‘“‘ Now for it!” said the Regent, as he gave the 
neck of the bottle a blow upon the edge of the 
table, which sent it off at once. 

** And now for it,” thought Jack Singleton. 
won't let you take a drop of that, if I can help it. 

The Regent poured out the wine. 

‘‘ What is it ?” he said. ‘ Some sort of claret, 
I take it.” 

Jack Singleton crept softly along the. aide vd the 
bedstead. 

The Regent held up the glass. 

Jack was close to his elbow. 
moved the glass towards his lips. Jack Singleton 
put his hand quietly over his shoulder: he stopped 
the glass within two inches of the mouth of the 
Regent, as he cried, in ringing accents, ‘* Hold ! 
There may be poison in the cup!” 

The Regent dropped the glass, which fell into a 
thousand fragments, on the floor. 

The old hag uttered a fearful yell, and tried to 
escape from the room; but Jack crossed her path, 
and she fell heavily to the floor. 

The Prince of Wales staggered back until he 
came in contact with the mock wardrobe; and 
there he stood, with his arms ont, in an attitude 
of defence, 

“ What's all this ? What's all this ?” he cried. 
“Help! Thieves! Murder! Guard !” 

Now, Sixteen-stringed Jack thought it would be 
just as well not to proclaim the rank of the Re- 
gent, there and then, in presence of the hag; and 
he simply replied, ‘‘ It all means, sir, that you are 
in a place of danger ; and that 1 happily leppenes 
to be here to warn you.’ 

“Warn me? Warn me of what?” 

“ Of murder!” 

“‘ Murder ?—murder ? Let me go! Open the 
door! Where’s the window? Help! help! 
Treason !” 

“ T think, sir, the danger is past,” added Jack ; 
‘“¢ but I was afraid to let you drink that wine, lest 
it contained some stupifying drug, which would 
have deprived yon of the power of resistance.” 

‘Let me get out! Clear the way! Come to 
me to-morrow! Who are you, eh? Who are 
you 2” 

‘It matters not, sir, who I am ; 
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that I am armed, and that I assure you now that 
there is no danger. If you doubt my word, take 
these pistols. They are both well charged, and 
will not fail you.” 

The old hag was slowly tottering to her feet ; 
the expression upon her face was something awful 
to look upon. 

She made vain efforts to speak; and, as if it 
would aid her to do so, she kept grasping at her 
throat with her hands. Some spasmodic seizure 
seemed to have taken possession of her. The sud- 
den fright at the frustration of all her plans by 
the appearance of Sixteen-stringed Jack had 
brought that criminal and revolting existence 
nearly to a close. 

It was only by a great effort that she succeeded 
at last in articulating one word —“ Mercy! 
mercy !” 

“You hear, sir,” said Jack. 
she confesses her guilt.” 

The old hag fell heavily upon her face. 

“She is dead!” said the Regent. ‘Good 
heavens! what a night of horror! Sir—be you 
whom you may,—-and I seem to have some slight 
recollection of you; although where, and under 
what circumstances, I have seen you I cannot call 
to mind at this present moment,—explain to me, 
if you can, the meaning of all this affair, for it 
passes my comprehension.” 

“And very nearly mine, too,” replied Jack. 
“ But still 1 fancy I do know something about 
Tee 

“ Speak, then,” 

Jack Singleton made a respectful bow, which 
ought to have gone some way towards making 
the Regent suspect that the friend in need knew 
him ; but the Prince of Wales was too used to 
bows, and to the outward semblances of respect, to 
take any notice of if. 

“ If,” said Jack, ‘you will step this way, sir, I 
can show you something which need not now 
alarm you, but which will let you see that there 
was danger.” 

Jack lighted the candle from the table as he 
spoke, and took two steps towards the wardrobe. 

The Regent hesitated. 

“ Are you sure there is no danger now ?” 

“ Quite sure, sir. 

“Then let me see what it is you have to show 
me. 

Jack flung open the door of the wardrobe, and 
held the light low down, so that: the Regent could 
have no difficulty in seeing the terrible, ensan- 
guined condition of the interior of that mock piece 
of furniture, 

He shuddered. 

“Good heaven !” 

‘You see, sir 2” 

** T do—I do !” . 

Jack let the door of the wardrobe close again, 
which it did by its own impulse, to a certain ex- 
tent ; and then he once more turned his attention 
to the old hag, who had fallen to the floor. 

Jack sawin a moment that the distance of the 
old woman from the door of the room was mate- 
Yially legs than it had been. 

She was only shamming insensibility, but, at 
the same time, slowly creeping out of the room. 

That was a little mancuvre which Sixteen- 
stringed Jack was determined to put a stop to. 

He went at once to the door, but there was no 
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fastening ; 30 he felt the necessity of securing the 
old woman in some way. 

“Get up! get up!” cried Jack, at the same 
time that he touched the murderous hag with his 
foot. 

She did not stir. © 

“‘ T fancy she is dead,” said the Regent. 

Jack smiled, 

“ Well,” he said; ‘if so, I will place her on 
the bed; and, as it will do a dead person no harm, 
I will show you, sir, the sort of fate which was in- 
tended for you.” 

“No,no! Oh,no!” cried the hag, as she rose 
to her knees. ‘f No—not that! Oh! have some 
mercy upon me, and I will tell all!” 

“Ah! You see, sir!” 

“* I do, indeed !” said the Regent. 

“JT will tell all! I will confess all!” moaned 
the old woman. 

““We know all!’ said Jack. 

“No, no! You do not know all! I can tell 
you something about the Dark Woman !” 

‘““'The who?” cried the Regent. 

“The Dark Woman.” 

Jack whistled. 

‘* So—so !” he said. ‘* She is mixed up in this 
little affair, is she? I find that my accidental 
presence here grows more and more interesting.” 


c 
‘ CHAPTER CLXXVIIL. 


THE REGENT IS A SPECTATOR OF A STRANGE 
INCIDENT IN THE INN YARD. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK looked curiously into the 
face of the Prince of Wales. It was pale and 
flushed by turns, as he muttered to himself, ‘‘ That 
woman is still to be the bane of my existence. 
This is a deliberate attempt upon my life.” 

“ Sir,” said Jack, “ this is the first mention I 
have heard of the Dark Woman since I have been 
in this house.” 

‘“‘ Are you certain 2?” 

‘Quite so, sir. But since the mention of that 
name discomposes you, let us leave the place—I 
will conduct you in safety; and if you will accept 
of the loan of my horse, you may increase your 
speed from this ill-omened spot, and soon be in 
absolute safety.” 


“T thank you. I will go.” 


The old hag evidently thought now that she 


would escape further observation and be let alone. 
She crouched down on the floor into as small a 
space as possible, and did not utter a word. But 
Jack was not exactly going to be so careless of 
her share in the transactions of that evening as to 
leave her quite at liberty. : ) 

“ As regards this old woman,” he said; ‘‘ what 
are your orders, sir ?” 

‘‘ Give her to the police,” 

“‘Tt shall be done.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Do you forget that I have 
promised to tell you about the Dark Woman?” 

‘What of her? Speak, wretch!” said the 
Regent. ‘What have you to say of Linda de 
Chevenaux ?” 

“Linda who ?” 

‘Ah! Perhaps you do not know her by that 
name, which is only too familiar to me.” 
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** Hush!” said Jack. 

“What? What is it?” 

‘* Listen!” 

There came upon the night air the faint tones 
of some musical instrument. It was either a 
bugle played very low and slow, or it was the soft 
wailing sound of a flute. 

Whichever it was, it evidently came from the 
inn yard below. 

‘“‘ What does that mean?” said the Regent. 

Jack shook his head. 

“‘Tam afraid I don’t know, and cannot even 
guess.” 

“ Spare my life !” whined the hag, “ and I will 
tell you.” 

'* Speak, then !” 

“You promise ?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the Regent, “ we promise. 
What is the meaning of those sounds?” 

“The Dark Woman !” 

“Ah! She is here ?” 

“* She will be.” 

** When—when ?—and how ?” 

‘* She has seen much misfortune of late, and, 
owing to the malice of her enemies, she has suffered 
a great deal; but now she is collecting a new 
band, and means to be all, and more, too than 
she was before.” 

* Indeed !” 

**¥es; and they all meet here to-night. I 
hear them eoming! I hear their signals! Ah! 
if I could only—only “4 

“Only what ?” 

The old hag was silent; but she commenced a 
stealthy movement towards the window of the 
chamber. 

“She means,” said Jack, “ that if she could 
only let those who are without know what had 
happened here, she might seon turn the tables 
upon us.” 

“No, no !” 

“T am certain of it.” 

‘There! there!” cried the hag, as she suddenly 
seized the neck of the wine-bottle which the Re- 
gent had broken off, and which was lying on the 
floor, with the cork firmly embedded in it, and 
flung it with such force against the curtain that 
was Over the window, that even the thickness of 
the hanging did not save a pane of glass from 
being broken by the blow. 

‘Now, you wretches !” cried the hag, ‘ I shall 
get the better of you!” 

She then commenced a series of shrieks, which 
were of the most alarming character; but Six- 
teen-stringed Jack, who was always rather happy 
at resources, caught up the Regent's hat, and, 
clapping it on the old woman’s head, he gays it a 
blow upon the crown, which sent it in a moment 
right over her face down to her chin. 

The cries she continued uttering were quenched 
and smothered. 

The Regent turned as pale as death. 

“Let me tell you, sir,” he said, ‘‘ whoever you 
are, that I have reason to believe the Dark 
Woman this old wretch has spoken of has some 
special ill-will against me,” 

Jack bowed. 

““ And if it be indeed true that she has a band 
of desperadoes below, there will be nothing more 
welcome to them, nor gratifying to her, than my 
capture,” 
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“That shall not happen, sir.” 

“* Can you prevent it?” 

“TI will, if it cost me my life.” 

“You shall not find me ungrateful.” 

‘* Hush! I hear footsteps.” 

“Good gracious, we are lost !” 

‘‘ Nobody is lost, so long as they rely upon 
themselves,” added Jack. 

As he spoke, he seized the old woman by the 
throat, and began to drag her towards the fatal 
bedstead ; and she, with the hat wedged over her 
face, which she had made several attempts in 
vain to remove, could only know, from what Jack 
Singleton chose to say, in which direction she was 
going. 

“* At least,” said Jack, “ since there is no moda 
of escape for us, I will make this old murderess a 
victim by releasing the ceiling of the bedstead 
upon her.” 

“No, no! Oh, I will save you—I will save 
you! There is a secret door at the back of the 
wardrobe.” 

““T don’t believe it.” 

“Twill show you-~-I will show it to you. You 
seem to know all but that. You may cast me 
down the trap into the well, if you find that I 
deceive you.” 

* Come, then ! 

** Y cannot, see.” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack, by main force, removed 
the Regent’s hat from over the head and face of 
the old woman; and then, with a bewildered look, 
she staggered towards the wardrobe, and opened 
it. 

‘“‘ Step on the trap-door, and over it,” she said. 
‘* It is quite firm and strong ; and push the panel 
at the other side.” i 

“ Be careful,” said the Regent. 

“ { will,” replied Jack. ‘Do you, sir, see that 
this old woman does not escape.” 

‘‘ ] wili shoot her without mercy, if she moves 
hand or foot.” 

The hag seemed to be instantly transfixed in 
the attitude she happened to be in, as the Regent 
presented one of Jack Singleton’s loaded pistols at 
her head. 

Jack took care not to rest much of his weight 
upon the trap-door, which led down, not only to 
an ancient well, some couple of hundred feet deep, 
but to some horribly ghastly company that in- 
habited it. 

A tolerably hard push at the panel of the wall 
at the opposite side sufficed to make it give way, 
and it was evidently a door that creaked open. 

Beyond that door, all was darkness the most 
profound. 

“ Where does this lead to?” asked Jack, 


Show us the door.” 


‘‘To the bar parlour,” replied the old woman, — 


in a dejected tone. 

‘Sir! sir!” said the Regent at this moment, 
‘‘T feel quite certain there are people coming this 
way.” 

“No! Ah, yes, I hear them!” 

A clear, loud voice came now plainly to their 
ears from the outer room. 

‘“‘Come, my good girl,” it said; ‘what was the 
meaning of that broken window? Tell us?” 

The poor insane young girl who had induced 
the Regent to put himself into a situation of so 


much danger, did not reply to the question ad-. 
dressed to her; but, in a high, wailing voice, 
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began to sing. words uttered in a voice which the Regent, as well 
“They bid me cease to think of thee; as Sixteen-stringed Jack, knew quite well. : 
They say that even now It was the voice of Linda de Chevenaux, the 
A wreath of fairest bridal flowers Dark Woman! 
Is resting on thy brow. “What folly is this? Do we meet here to 


And’tear-drops fall from brightest eyes, listen to bailads from a mad girl ?” 
As o’er my couch of pain ' All was still 


They bend, and whisper fearful words 
Which rack my fevered brain.” 


which, however, had much sweetness in it, she hands, which was only suddenly checked by afew 


** By Jove!” said the Regent. 
“You know that voice, sir ?” whispered Jack. 
It would seem that whoever those persons were “Too well !” 
who had left the inn yard below, and come up to The Dark Woman spoke again, as it would ap- 
the gallery on being alarmed by the broken | pear from the words she uttered, in reply to some- 
window, they were not indifferent to the charms of thing that had been said by some one who was 
melody. with ber. 
The beautiful voice in which the demented young “ Search, then; but do so quickly. I will 
creature had sung the last few lines of the song | wait.” 
which had darted into her brain had entranced “Time!” said Jack. 
their attention. “By Jove, yes!” 


. 


When she concluded, there was a clapping of | The Regent made a dart after Sixteen-stringed 
No. 81.—Dark Woman. 
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Jack over the trap-door ; but to do so, he released 

the old woman from the kind of surveillance in 
| which he had kept her with the loaded pistol. 
‘This won’t do,” said Jack. 

“ What won't ?” 

| “The hag.” 
The old woman had seen the opportunity, and 
| ghe made arush for the door. The bed and bed- 
stead were in her way, and seeing that if she at- 
tempted to go to the right to skirt the massive old 
bedstead, she would mevitably be caught by Jack, 
she adopted the bolder expedient of scrambling 
over the hed to the door, 

At that moment, too, the door of the room 
actually moved, as some one from the narrow pas- 
gage beyond placed his hand upon it. 

The situation was critical, 

Jack had only handed one of his pistols to the 
Regent. The other was in a pocket of his breast, 
and to produce it, to level it, and to fire at the 
door, which was on the move, was the work of an 
instant. 

The report in that small chamber was fearfully 
deafening. 

There was a crashing sound, mingling with the 
lond, stunning shock to the air of the explosion 
of the pistol. 

That was the bullet making its way through the 
upper panel of the door. 

It was not in human nature for the persons on 
the other side to do otherwise than shrink back at 
this sudden assault from within. 

That shrinking back gave Sixteen-stringed 
Jack just the few moments’ time he wanted. To 

; recapture the old hag, and carry her by main 
force over the trap-door, and through the secret 
door at the back of the wardrobe, would have re- 
quired, probably, five times the time that Jack 
had at his disposal. 

He did not attempt it. 

But there was another resource Faich the old 
woman herself had suggested to him by the posi- 
tion in which she had placed herself. 

She was on the bed still. 

She was entangled in the bed-clothing, and she 
had encountered the remains of the crushed lantern, 
which. at the moment terrified her, 

Jack saw his opportunity, and, along with if, he 
saw that he had no other chance of securing the 
escape of himself and the Regent. 

He pressed his finger on to the little brass pro- 
jection in the bedpost. 

With a rush, and a dull heavy sound, the ceil- 
ing came down on the bed, 

The yell that the hag uttered when she saw it 
coming was awful to hear. 

That yell was her last in this mortal life. She 
had no breath for another. Smothered—choked 
beneath that mass of material which, no doubt, 
she had ruthlessly let fall on many a poor, unsus- 
pecting person, she lay hidden in the complications 
of the fearful machinery which, no doubt, she had 
long exulted in the possession of. 

One hand and arm alone projected from beneath 
the ceiling of the bedstead. 

The fingers opened and closed rapidly for two or 
three seconds, and then all was still. 

The hand began to turn of a blueish black 
colour. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack darted into the wardrobe, 
and pulled the door shut after him. 
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“Just in time, sir,* he whispered to the 
Regent. 

‘** Good heavens! what has happened ?” 

“Nothing particular, only that I think our 
friend the old lady: has brought herself to a bad 
end; but as it was one she richly deseryed, why 
we need not lament it.” 

“ What end? what end has she brought herself 
to?” 

“¢ Smothered !” 

The Regent made a grimace, which, however, 
Sixteen-stringed Jack could not see, as they were 
completely in the dark. 

“It strikes me, my friend,” he said, ‘ that 
that must be a disagreeable death. But what are 
we to do now, and where are we?” 

‘“‘T think we are safe. Listen!” 

Two or three persons were evidently in the 
chamber; but they all spoke so confusedly and 
hurriedly together, that it was difficult to detect 
their exact numbers. 

‘‘ What does it all mean 2” cried one. 
thing has been going on here.” 

“I¢ is a something which concerns us not,” 
said the Dark Woman. ‘“ The people ia this 
place are faithful to me, now that they know me, 
and you have all agreed that they were faithful 
to you before I assumed the control of this asso- 
ciation. It is to be supposed they have their own 
objects, and their own modes of carrying them 
out.” 

“Ts this one of the objects?” said another 
voice. ‘‘ What phenomenon is this? Look at 
the bed and bedstead! What does it mean? 
Here is a hand and arm swollen and blackened as 
in death !” 

There was a general expression of surprise, and 
then Sixteen-stringed’ Jack whispered to the 
Regent, ‘‘ I fancy, sir, it will be best for us to get 
away from this place as soon as possible.” 

“ Yes—but the darkness here is suggestive of a 
thousand dangers. I don’t like to move from the 
spot on which I stand.” 

“ We will have a light,” said Jack. 

As he spoke, he ignited one of the matches he 
had with him, and by the slight flame which 
curled for a few moments round the splinter of 
wood of which the match was composed, he and 
the Regent could see tolerably well about them. 

They stood exactly at the top of a nearly per- 
pendicular flight of stairs, so that the caution of 
the Regent in not moving from the spot until he 
could see about him, was by no means super- 
fluous. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack, however, was interested 
in observing that there were a couple of strong 
bolts upon the side of the door, at the back of the 
wardrobe where they then stood. 

To shoot these bolts into their sockets, and so 
to feel a sense of security, which before could not 
belong to their position, was Jack’s first act; and 
then he breathed much more freely than he had 
done, since discovering the many dangers which 
surrounded him and the Regent in that house of 
mystery and of death. 

The match then slowly went out, but Jack was 
too well aware, Now, of the position of the stair- 
case to require its aid; and still speaking in low 
tones, in order that the echo of his voice should . 
not reach the apartment they had just left, he 
gaid, “If, sir, you will place your hand on my 
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| with the dark bay horse. 
horse and all, into the waggon, after giving me 
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shoulder, I will precede you down the staira, and 
no doubt we shall find ourselves in the lower part 
of the inn, and from thence we can find our way 
into the street.” 

‘« The sooner the better-—the sooner the better,” 
said the Regent. ‘I shall be only too delighted 
to see the street again, if it were the vilest and 
commonest thoroughfare in all London.” 


CHAPTER CLXXIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN COMMENCES HER NEW LIFE 
WITH BOLDNESS AND PRECISION, 


We may safely Jeave his Royal Highness the 
Regent, accompanied by Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
to pursue their course down the narrow and nearly 
perpendicular staircase of the old inn, while we 
pay some attention to the proceedings of Linda de 
Chevenaux, the Dark Woman. 

Darkness, black and profound, was in the old 
inn yard after the waggon had left it. The gates 
were closed, and even over a small wicket—which 
every ons had to stoop to enter—a heavy bar was 
thrown. 

Those premises were more like a fortified place 
than an ordinary inn in one of the commonplace 
streets of London. 

It was the lad who had driven the waggon, 
and who had, by some strange accident, made so 
capital a mistake, in supposing that Sixteen- 
stringed Jack had given him the private signal 
of the iniquitous fraternity to which he belonged, 
when in reality Jack knew nothing about it, who 
had shut up the inn yard in that exact and close 
manner we have mentioned. 

This lad had accompanied the waggon on its 
route to Watford but a very short distance, and 
had then given it up to an ordinary carter, while 
he returned to act as door-keeper to the persons 
who that night were to hold a meeting in the old 
inn yard. 

The lad, from one of the stables, brought a 
dilapidated stool, which,’ upon three legs, each 
of unequal length, presented but a sorry substi- 
tute for something on which he could rest. Seated, 
however, upon that stool, he placed himself by 
the wicket-gate and waited. 

The boy soliloquised, to while away the time 
before his masters should arrive, 

‘“Tt’s a very funny thing to me,” he said, “ and 
I can’t a bit make it out—but that young girl 
the old woman calls Floreila, goes out as fine as 
possible sometimes of an evening, about once a 
week, and she comes home with some gentleman 
at her heels, paying her all sorts of compliments, 
and telling her what a pretty girl she is, but I 
never see him go away again. Well, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine, I suppose; and all I’ve got to do is 


- to take care that nobody gets into the inn yard 


after eleven o'clock, but those who give me the 
signal. Ha! ha! What a capital fellow that is 
How nicely he leaped, 


the signal to let me kuow he \was one ofus, I 
thought at first it was only his hat tumbling off, 
and that he was putting ap his hand to save it; 
but when I happened to catch sight. of Mr. Brand, 
the Bow Street runner, I knew he was escaping, 
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and that put me all right. I like that fellow 
and I like his horse. Hilloa! somebody here!” ” 

A succession of taps on the wicket, on the outer: 
side, which the boy counted. as nine in number, 
put an abrupt step to his cogitations. 

“T dare say it’s all right,” he said, “but I 
riust do just what they told me.” 

With a pebble he had in his hand, which he 
had picked up from the inn yard, he now struck 
one sharp rap on the inner side of the wicket. 

The applicant for admission without then struck 
eight times. 

“That'll do,” said the boy; “it makes two 
nines, all the world over.” 

He took down the bar, and opened the wicket. 

A tall man, in shabby fashionable clothes, who 
had to stoop low to get through the marrow en- 
trance, entered the inn yard. 

This man cast his eyes rapidly about him in 
the darkness, as he said, abruptly, ‘“Am I the 
first ?” 

‘No, sir,” said the boy, “there is one here.” 

“Only one ?” 

* 'That’s all.” ' 

“Ah! I thought I was early. Is there any 
news stirring ?” 

“‘ None that I. know of.” 

“*No alarm—no suspicion—no inquiries ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! It’s all quieé enough.” 

“Very well—very well. I will go into the 
house and wait.” 

“« There’s another, sir.” 

Some other person from without knocked nine 
times on the wicket gate. 

“Tl stop a moment,” said the first comer, 
‘and see who that is.” 

The boy then struck once again with the 


’ pebble. 


Eight distinct raps then came from the outer | 
side, ; 

The boy opened the wicket, and another man 
entered the inn yard. 

“Ah!” said the, first comer, ‘that’s you, 
Mountcashel, I think; but it’s so plaguey dark, I 
can’t, see.” : 

“‘ Now, really,’’ said the new arrival, “that’s a 
little too bad. Here you call ont my name, as 
if I wanted it to be perfectly well known to all 
the parish that I, the younger son of an Irish 
peer, kept bad company in the neighbourhood of 
Long Acre.” . 

“Oh, we're all safe here. Come into the house, 
and see if old John has any of that Spanish wine 
left we sent in a stock of.” 

‘* Somebody else,” said the boy, as again nine 
knocks from without demanded his attention. 

‘Say we're in the house—say we're in the 
house!” cried the man who was called Mount- 
cashel. 

They strolled across the inn yard, and entered 
the narrow passage by which Sixteen-stringed 
Jack had made his way at an earlier hour of 
the evening. 4 

One by one, the boy at the wicket gate let in 
twelve men in this fashion, and, after a brief 
parley one with the other and with him, they all 
wont into the house. 

More than an hour had elapsed, during which 
these arrivals were taking place, and the boy evi- 
dently began to think that his duties for the night 
were over, when nine distinct blows upon the 


outer panel of the wicket, as if struck by some 
very sharp instrument, startled him into atten- 
tion. 

He responded with the one knock; the eight 
immediately followed, and he flung open the 
wicket. 

A slight, active-looking person stepped into the 
inn yard, and, in a voice that was low and sweet, 
but at the same time had a tone of precision and 
command about it, this person asked, ‘‘ How many 
have arrived ?” 

** About a dozen.” 

‘¢ Where are they ?” 

‘They're all in the house, I fancy.” 

“ Say that I wait.” 

This last-arrived personage then walked quietly 
to the very centre of the inn yard, and stood there 
still and motionless as a statue. 

Down upon the ground, close to the three-legged 
stool upon which the boy had been sitting, was a 
dark lantern, the slide of which was impenetrably 
closed; but the boy now raised it, and, removing 
the slide, permitted a beam of light to escape from 
it, which fell upon the figure of this new arrival. 

The costume of this person was as costly as it 
was peculiar. 

Tall boots, of apparently the finest morocco 
leather, enveloped the lower limbs ; the tops of 
the boots were just about met by the skirts of a 
coat of maroon velvet; a belt of milk-white 
leather crossed the breast, to which hung a sword, 
the hilt of which was*sparkling with jewels. 

A felt hat, perfectly plain, and a half-mask, 
which concealed all the upper part of the face, 
completed the costume of this somewhat singular 
personage. 

‘Who shall I say wants them all ?” inquired 
the boy. 

‘“‘Their master.” 

There was something in the tone which forbade 
another question ; and the boy, placing the lan- 
tern at the feet of this imposing and imperious 
figure, ran across the inn yard into the house with 
the message he had been charged with. 

There was something exceedingly picturesque 
and beautiful about the appearance of that solitary 
person in the middle of the inn yard, lighted up so 
strangely by the lantern at his feet. 

The shadows, thrown upwards, gave a curious 
aspect to the figure and face ; and when this per- 
son suddenly waved his right arm imperiously, 
the shadow of that arm fell upon the old inn, in 
huge, exaggerated dimensions, like the arm of a 
giant. ; 

The mysterious person spoke. 

“Once again—once again J will make myself 
known and dreaded; but not as before will I work 
with the sordid, ignorant souls, whose only motive 
was the acquisition of money, to expend again in 
riot and destruction. Inow, with hawks of keener 
scent, fly at higher game. Boldly and openly— 
by force allied to cunning—I will make my name 
ones more, in London, a wonder, a charm, and a 
terror! These men with whom I have newly 
associated myself have nearly all of them educa- 
tion and mental culture ; and some of them have 
rank. They are debauchees—ruined gamesters— 
reckless younger sons of noble families, who have 
run through all their patrimony—men against 
whom the law has lifted its hand, and who are at 
war with all that makes up what is called the 
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civilization of the world! They will aid me, and 
I will aid them. They have the power of force, 
recklessness and want of character, or regard of 
consequences. I shall be their directing genius, 
and, with scheme after scheme, plan after plan, 
and plot after plot, will show them the road to 
wealth and triumph! I am the Dark Woman; 
but the deeds that I have done hitherto, and 
which have earned me the title, shall be as blazing 
sunlight in comparison to the gloom which shall 
hang about those which are to come !” 

The attitude and manner of Linda de Cheve- 
naux, as she gave utterance to this harangue so 
threatening to the peace of many persons, may 
be easier imagined than described. 

Her form seemed to dilate, and a wild fire 
shone in her eyes, which sufficiently indicated the 
brain disturbance that she endured. 

For a moment, then, she clasped both her hands 
over her face. 

A softer and a tenderer chord had been struck 
in her heart by a sudden recollection. 

““My son! My son!” she murmured. ‘Oh, 
why is not his heart my heart? Why are we 
separated in feeling, in sentiment, and in inte- 
rest?” 

But this sudden sentiment died away before the 
stern resolves of her position. She heard the 
sound of footsteps, and upon looking again around 
her, she saw herself surrounded by those vicious, 
lawless spirits among whom she sought action, 
and whom she aspired to lead. 

Another moment, and the Dark Woman was 
herself again. 

** Ah!” she said, “you are here! 
There is work to do even to-night!” 

A suppressed murmur of satisfaction passed 
from one to the other of the group around her. 

** Yes,” she added, ‘promise now and for ever 
that you will all be faithful to me, as you will be 
to each other, and this night I will lead you on an 
enterprise which will be to-morrow the talk of 
London, and which will enrich you all.” 

The dissolute men who had placed themselves 
under her control heard these words with satisfac- 
tion. 

Their cupidity and “their vanity alike felt 
flattered at such predictions and such promises. 

“‘Speak—speak!” cried one. ‘* We only. desire 
to know whither you would lead us, and we are 
well content to follow you.” 

‘Yes, yes!” said the other. 
Well content!” 

The Dark Woman smiled, 

“Be it so! Be it so! I do not think that 
there is a traitor among us; although it is said 
that twelve men may not, according to a law of 
nature, get together without some one harbouring 
in his heart a design to betray his comrades.” 

There was an ominous silence among the band. 

“No!” added the Dark Woman, after this 
silence had lasted a sufficient time to become pain- 
ful,—‘' no, I will not doubt! All will be true!” 

‘+ All—all!” said the united voices of those pre- 
sent. 

‘“‘T am certain,” added one voice, ‘ that if ever 
there should appear a traitor among us, it will be 
the general wish, and according to the general 
consent, that he should suffer death!” 

“Yes! Death—death to a traitor!” said the 
others, as with one voice, 


Well met! 


‘Well content! 
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“That is well! added the Dark Woman,— 
“that is well! I hear that with pleasure; and 


yet——” 
“Yet what?” said the same voice that had just 


that ought to overtake any one false to the fra- 
ternity,—"‘ yet what? It seems to me, brethren, 
that the leader we have chosen is suspicious.” 


suspicious.” 
“Not suspicious ? 
pause in action, and speak as you have spolven ?” 
‘‘ Because I am certain !” 
“Ah!” 


tion. 

“T am certain,” added Linda de Chevenaux, 
“there is a traitor !” 

“Name! name! name!” burst from several lips, 
in anxious tones. 

‘“*T advise that the traitor leave us at once. I 
know him. 
this place in life. If he tarry beyond that minute, 
by the heaven above us, he dies !” 


One tall, dusky-looking figure darted from 


among the throng around the Dark Woman, and 
made for the gate of the inn yard. 
‘“‘ There is the traitor!” cried the Dark Woman. 


There was a clash of sword-blades, and every 
one was on the point of making after the flying 
figure, when Linda de Chevenaux rapidly drew a 


small pistol from the breast of her apparel. 
There was a sharp report—a yell of pain—and 


the dark-looking figure fell within a couple of 


paces of the wicket-gate. 

“Lead,” said the Dark Woman, “is swifter 
than steel! You have none of you soiled your 
swords; and the traitor that was among you has 
met his deserved fate!” 

A look of terrified inquiry passed from face to 
face now of the band, to discover who it was who 
had so unequivocally betrayed his base intentions, 
and so speedily met with their reward. 

“It is the young Lord Nithsdale,” said one. 

“Hint not his name,” added the Dark Woman ; 
“but rejoice in the death of one who would as- 
surediy have betrayed you all.” 

The throng of persons now gathered closer 
again round the Dark Woman; and she spoke 
in a low tone, and with animated gestures. 

Close to her as were the members of the law- 
less fraternity who were prepared to carry out her 
bold and original suggestion, they had no difficulty 
whatever in hearing all that she said. 

But there were two other persons who were 
silent spectators of that singular scene, who were 
too far off to hear her words now, but who would 
have given a good deal to know precisely what 
they were. 

At least one of those persons would have pro- 
mised a large sum for the information; for those 
two silent spectators were Sixteen-stringed Jack 
and His Royal Highness the Priuce of Wales, 

Finding the impossibility of escaping by the 
route he had taken, Jack had advised a return to 
the rooms opening on to the inn gallery. 

From that position, then, the Regent, with his 
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spoken in such strong terms as regarded the fate 


“No,” replied the Dark Woman, “I am not 


Wherefore, then, do you 


There was an uneasy movement among the 
band; but they closed closer together, and by 
the light of the lantern which was at the feet of 
the Dark Woman their excited. faces could be 
seen, full of expressions of anxiety and expecta- 


I give him one minute more to leave 
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highwayman companion, were able to see and 
hear all that took place in the inn yard below, 
with the exception of the speech which the Dark 
Woman was now making—in so low and confi- 
dential a tone—to those about her. 

The Regent, with the sensation of terrified be- 
wilderment that a man might feel in some accesa 
of nightmare, when his senses are at the mercy of 
the disturbed imagination, had recognised Linda 
de Chevenaux. 

Her voice was by far too familiar to his ears for 
him to have any doubt of her identity. 

‘‘ Good heaven !” he whispered ; ‘I know that 
woman !” 

“€ So do I,” replied Jack. 

““You—you do ?” 

“JT do, sir. That is the person whe is so well 
known as the Dark Woman.” 

“It is! itis!” 

‘“* And dark and desperate, I fancy, will be her 
deeds in time to come!” 

“‘ I must escape—escape at once!” 

‘“* Impossible !” 

“ But, my good fellow—my good friend, as I 
may call you,—you do not know—you cannot 
know—how particularly desirable it is that I 
should keep out of the way of that desperate 
woman !” 

Jack was silent for a few seconds. He knew 
perfectly well what urgent reasons the Regent had 
to keep out of sight of Linda de Chevenaux; but 
he did not like now, after for so long keeping up 
the delusion that the Prince was a stranger to 
him, to let him know that he had been aware of 
his identity all along. 

“Sir,” said Jack, after the pause, ‘* permit me 
to say that I feel pretty sure we are all safe 
here.” 

“ But—but, my good friend 

“Nay, sir; consider only. The old hag, who 
could alone betray us, is no more. ‘Those persons 
below meet here to arrange something that they 
will be off soon to carry out; and then the place 
will be clear for us, and there will be no difficulty 
in leaving the inn yard.” 

* You think so ?” 

“I do, indeed; and see, they are on the point 
of dispersing even now. I have a good horse 
below, in one of the stables, which shall be at 
your service.” 

‘Oh, no, no! Idon't think I shall want it. 
If I can only once get into the open streets I 
shall feel quite safe. Quite, quite!” 

*‘ Look, sir—look! They go!” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes! -Thank heaven!” 

The speech which the Dark Woman had ut- 
tered in such low tones consisted of the following 
startling words:—‘I wish to commence my, reign 
among you by an enterprise that shall convince 
you of my power and the fertility of my re- 
sources. The Regent has in that suite of private 
apartments which he occupies in St. James’s 
Palace, a small cabinet of tortoise-shell and mala~ 
chite, which was presented to George the Second 
from Russia. In that cabinet there are some 
costly jewels, which he would have long since 
parted with, but they belong to the Crown. Their 
value is about eighty thousand pounds.” 

The Dark Woman paused. 

“Can it be possible,” asked one, “to penetrate 


into the Palace ?” 
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“To me it is possible.” 

“ And,” said another, “how, amid all the in- 
tricacies of old St. James's, are we to hope to 
make our way to the private apartments of the 
Prince?” 

“St. James’s Palace, with all its intricacies, is 
as well known to me as this hand which I now 
hold before my eyes.” 

“Nay, comrades,” said another. “If our new 
leader and captain will take us on this expedition, 
let us go, say I. By the fiends, I long to have the 
handling of some of those pretty gems !” 

“And I, too! And I, too!” cried others. 

The Dark Women waved her arm with an im- 
perious gesture. 

“Follow me! follow me! and I will show 
you how easy it is to penetrate to the recesses of 
a palace !” 

The movement that now ensued among the 
throng of persons in the inn yard was that move- 
ment which Sixteen-stringed Jack had drawn the 
attention of the Regent to, as indicative of their 
dispersion. 

‘‘ See, sir—ses!” he said. “They go!” 

“ By Jove, yes!” said the Regent. 

In two minutes more the inn yard was left to 
solitude and to the dead. 

The body of the detected spy still lay there, 
and was taken as little notice of as if it had been 
so much carrion. It was difficult to say what the 
Dark Woman thought was to become of such an 
evidence of a violent deed having been committed 
in that place. 


Pacman 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 


THE DARK WOMAN ATTACKS ST. JAMES'S PALACE, 
AND NEARLY FALLS BY THE HAND OF HER SON. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK was well enough pleased 
to see the Dark Woman, and the gang of des- 
peradoes who owned her as mistress, depart from 
the inn. 

Turning to the Regent, he spoke in tones that 
showed he did not consider there was altogether 
so much need of caution. 

* Now, sir,” he said, ‘I propose that we descend 
at once to the yard below, and effect an exit from 
this place.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!—-with pleasure!” 

“Here are some steps.” 

“Yes. I see them—lI feel them.” 

“Hush! One moment!” 

Jack stopped the Regent from descending too 
hastily, for the boy who acted as gate-keeper to 
the fraternity at that moment made his appear- 
ance with a lantern, and proceeded to bar and bolt 
the wicket door. 

This boy was an embarrassment to Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, That he was associated with that 
gang of marauders, who were perfectly unscrupu- 
Yous in their actions, and to whom, in all proba- 
bility, murder would come as little amiss‘as rob- 
bery, he, of course, knew. 

But the boy had saved him. 

it was a mistake; but, still, the boy had saved 
him from the active pursuit of one of the most 
energetic police-ofticers of London, and Sixtsen- 


stringed Jack was not a person likely to forget 


such a transaction. 
\ 
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Hence Jack’s embarrassment. 

He did not want this boy sacrificed; but, still, 
self-preservation, and a kind of duty he owed the 
Regent, to see him clear of the dangers of that 
place, were considerations not to be slighted. 

With exceeding care the boy secured the wicket 
gate ; and then, lifting the lantern from the ground, 
he cast its broad, fan-shaped ray upon the dead 
body which lay upon the cold stones of the inn 
yard. 

There did not seem to be any feeling of dread 
or regret on the boy’s mind on acccount of this 
slaughter, which had taken place before his very 
eyes. 

He looked upon the dead body with a cool in- 
difference which went far to allaying those feel- 
ings in Sixteen-stringed Jack’s mind which would 
have tended to the preservation of the boy from 
the dangers of his situation. 

The Regent was getting impatient. 

“My friend,” he said, ‘‘ whoever you are, per- 
mit me to ask if that lad is the only obstruction to 
our leaving this abominable place ?” 

“Tt scarcely know. Ah! he is calling some one!” 

“John! John!” cried the boy, as he held the 
lantern above his head; ‘‘ where are you? Old 
John, I say!” 

“What is it now?” growled the man who had 
been, for so brief a space of time, seen by Six- 
teen-stringed Jack in what might be called the bar 
parlour of the inn. 

‘Come here! Come here!” 

‘What is it?” ; 

«Why, they've settled one of them, and it won’t 
do to leave him here.” 

Old John—whom the hag who superintended 
the murder well of that house had expressed her 
intention of ‘‘ settling ”»—now made his way across 
the yard; and as the boy again threw the glare 
of the lantern upon the corpse, he saw what it 
was he was required for. 

“Who is it? Who is it ?” he cried. 

‘Oh, I don’t know, and don’t care; but it was 
somebody that they had to get rid of, or else he 
would have betrayed them all. So, you see, a 
pistol bullet has gone in at his back, but I don’t 
see that it kas come out again at his breast.” 

“ Ah!” said the old man, with a hideous chuckle, 
‘he won’t be much heavier for that piece of lead. 
We must get him into one of the old stables, and 
dig a hole, and put him in af leisure. Help me to 
drag him along. Can’t you put down the lantern 
and use both hands?” 

‘We shan’t see our way if I do. 
better than that. There now! What do you 
think of that?” 

The boy dexterously tied the lantern, by a piece 
of twine, to the breast of the dead man, and then 
he and old John carried the body across the inn 
yard, towards the range of deserted stables on one 
side of if. 

Old John laughed, chuckled, and coughed, and 
seemed to think it a good joke that the dead man 
should, in a manner of speaking, be carrying the 
lantern himself. 

They disappeared into one of the stables; and 
then the Regent whispered to Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, “These people think nothing of murder. 
I never was in such a fearful place in my life. 
I never could have believed there was such a place 
in London.” 


But I'll do - 
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‘**Nor IJ, either,” replied Jack; “although, per- 
haps, I know more about it than you do, sir. But 
here is our opportunity.” 


“Por flight ?” 
“Yes, certainly. Come down the stairs at 
- once.” 


“They will see us. It will not do yet. They 
will come out of the stable before we are half-way 
across the yard; and then there will be a scnfile, 
perhaps a fight. Stop! stop! Good gracious! 
Where are you going?” 

The floor of the balcony was about fifteen feet 
above the level of the inn yard. The balustrades 
were not above four feet in height; but suddenly, 
to the surprise of the Regent, Jack Singleton, 
without saying another word, swung himself over 
the balustrade, and hanging by his hands to the 
lower portion of them, he was able, lightly and 
actively, to drop the remainder of the distance 
without injury. 

The stable into which old John and the boy had 
conveyed the dead body had two massive doors, 
closing together like a coach-house. Those doors 
could be secured on the outside by a long wooden 
bar, swinging on a centre, which, when placed 
horizontally, fell into iron staples prepared for its 
reception. 

Jack had seen this little arrangement; and as, 
when old John and the boy carried in the body, 
the large square, heavy door by which they en- 
tered the stable swung after them—having a ten- 
dency to close of itself—he (Jack) made up his 
mind what to do. 5 

He sprang across the yard; and, in an instant, 
placed the bar across the double door. 

Old John, the boy, and the corpse of the traitor 
and spy were prisoners in the stable. 

“Now,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, as he ran 
back to the part of the gallery where he had left 
the Regent, — “now, sir, descend; the coast is 
clear.” 

“ Instantly !” cried the Regent. 

For one moment only, in his haste, the Prince 
seemed inclined to follow Jack Singleton’s example 
and get over the balustrade and drop into the 
yard ; but he was by no means so light and active 
as the knight of the road, and he abandoned the 
idea as soon as it was formed. 

To reach the nearest flight of steps took but a 
few brief seconds of time, and then the Regent was 
in the yard, by the side of Jack Singleton. 

Jack had not been inactive while the Regent 
was making his way down the crazy old wooden 
stairs; for, by the time the Prince reached the 
yard, he had got his horse out of the stable in 
which he had been placed; and, holding the 
animal by the bridle, waited for the Regent. 


“We're in no hurry now, sir,” said Jack. “TIT 


think there is no one here to oppose our pro- | returned good for evil.” 


gress.” 

“Let us hurry, though. The very atmosphere 

of this place is full of murder.” 

_ A furious kicking at the double doors of the 
stable, from the inside, where old John and the 
boy were made prisoners, sufficiently testified to 
the fact that they were not only aware of their 
situation, but were determined to release themselves 
as quickly as possible. 

Jack’s horse took the alarm which such a noise 
was likely to engender, and it was with some 
difficulty he could hold it. | 
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Certainly, Jack could not hold the animal at 
the same time that he undid the wicket gate. 

The Regent saw the difficulty. 

“ Allow me,” he said. ‘I wiil hold the horse.” 

“ Thanks—thanks, sir!” 

“ Or, if you like to let it go, you shall have its 
full value, and more.” 

“Tt’s an old friend,” replied Jack; ‘‘and I 
would fain take it with me.” 

“Very well. I will hold it.” 

It was rather a curious spectacle, then, to see 
that proud, haughty Regent of England, who was 
accustomed to stand so much upon etiquette and 
the purctilious observances of his rank, carefully 
holding a highwayman’s horse, and upon the best 
of possible terms with’one of the most celebrated, 
perhaps we should say notorious, depredators of 
the King’s highway. Th 

It was much better, however, that the Regent 
should hold the horse and Jack undo the gate, for 
the bolts were numerous and the lock rather in- 
intricate. 

“Good heavens!” said the Regent, as he saw 
Jack had some difficulty. ‘*Are we never to get 
out of this dreadful place ?” 

‘‘ Tt is done,” said Jack, as he flung the wicket- 
gate open. ‘Thank heaven, for that much!” 

The horse had somewhat recovered his compo- 
sure, although the furious knocking still continued 
from within the stable. Probably the creature 
had sagacity sufficient to know that when that 
wicket-gate was opened, it would leave the vicinity 
of those alarming sounds ; but certain it was that 
the animal stooped its head, and stepped out into 
the open street with an alacrity and judgment that 
was pleasant to behold. 

As for the Regent, he was on the other side of 
the way in a moment; and it gave Jack Singleton 
a certain kind of pang to think that the instant 
there was no more occasion for his services, and 
the danger had passed away, he was not thought 
worthy of another look or another word, 

But Jack did some injustice to the Regent. 

Certainly, the first impulse was to make the best 
of his way towards St. James’s ; but the second 
thought, that he was acting ungratefully and un- 
graciously, followed quickly that first impulse. 

The Regent paused. 

He retraced his steps. 

Jack breathed more freely. 

“I’m glad of that,” he said to himself. “TI 
should not have liked to have done for this man 
what I have, if he had gone off, as he seemed to 
be going.” 

“My good friend,” said the Regent, “you have 
unquestionably saved my life to-night.” if 

“ Tt has given me pleasure to do so,” said Jack ; 
“ because, for once in my life, I can say I have 

“ Evil! What mean you?” 

“ Tt is an old story now, and has passed away ; 
but if it should ever happen again that youth, and 
innocence, and beauty attract your eyes, and are 
coveted by your heart, pause, sir, and remember 
this night—when, but for me, death, in a hideous 
and awful form, would have fallen upon you. 
Shrink back then, sir, and let the contemplated 
victim escape, as you have escaped, and I shall 
consider myself as paid for this night’s work.” 

“J don’t know what you mean,” said the Re- 
gent— you talk in riddles. Bnt I beg that you 
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will take this breast-pin, which I have been 
wearing this evening, and always keep it, until 
you shall wish to ask some favour, which none 
but the Prince of Wales can grant to you. You 
see, it is a peculiar Oriental topaz, and the only 
one of the colour, they say, that has been found.” 

“TI see it, sir, and will carefully preserve 
it.” 

“Do so; and whatever you want at any time 
—be it money, protection, pardon, or what it may, 
—go to Carlton House with this, and ask for Mr. 
Willes, the Regent’s valet. Say that you want to 
see Mr. George, and that will be enough. Good 
night! good night!” 

The Regent, without another word, walked 


away as fast as he could go, flattering himself | ness feels better?” 


that he had amply provided for the debt of grati- 
tude he owed Jack Singleton, while, at the same 
time, he had preserved his incognito. 

Jack mounted his horse in a moment; and as 
he stooped low in the saddle, and set the animal 
in a canter, he said to himself, ‘‘ I wonder, now, 
if the gratitude of George the Regent will last 
until I may want to put it to the test ?” 

The sharp report of a pistol-shot at this mo- 
ment echoed through the silent street, and Jack 
heard a whistling sound pass his ears. 

He glanced in the direction of the inn yard, and 
he saw projecting from the wicket gate a head and 
two hands. 

One hand held a lantern. 

The other hand held a pistol, pointed in the 
direction he was galloping. 

“So—so !” said Jack, as he clapped spurs to 
his horse, ‘the boy has got out of the stable, and 
taken a long shot at me. Sobeit! A miss is 
as good as a mile. JI owed that lad a favour; 
but I shall consider he has cancelled it, and we 
may meet again. What’s the matter now, 
Charles ?” 

These words were addressed to a watchman, 
who had been wakened up by the pistol-shot ; 
and not knowing what was the matter, thought 
it as well to alarm all the neighbourhood by 
springing his rattle. 

‘Who are you? Stop! stop!” cried the 
watchman. “ Stop till I knock you down, and 
then take you up.” 

‘*‘Do you really want to know who I am?” 

‘In course I do.” 

“Then I’m Sixteen-stringed Jack, the high- 
wayman! Look out, Charles!” 

The watchman turned to fly, for he thought it 

much more likely that Sixteen-stringed Jack 
would knock him down without the after-process 
of taking him up, than that he should succeed in 
apprehending such a personage. But the watch- 
man stumbled and fell into the roadway, to the 
great detriment of his lantern. 
_ Jack’s horse made a beautiful leap over the 
prostrate guardian of the night; and in five 
minutes more the highwayman was trotting 
quietly up the Oxford, Road. 

The Regent reached St. James’s in great pertur- 
bation of spirit. 

Willes was compelled to administer several re- 
storatives, in the shape of small drops of brandy, 
before his royal master could recover sufficient 
composure to make up his mind whether to be 
communicative or not with regard to the night’s 
adventures, 
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At one moment, he thought he would say no- 
thing about them. 

Then again, he thought it was absolutely neces- 
sary to do something to put a stop to the pro- 
ceedings of such a gang of desperadoes as he had 
seen in the inn yard. 

Then again, the presence of the Dark Woman— 
of that Linda de Chevenaux who was the bane of 
his existence—complicated the transaction fear- 
fully. 

The Regent sat on a chair, and groaned. 

Willes stood by, rubbing his hands slowly one 
over the other, and wondering what had induced 
such a pertubation in the spirits of the Prince. 

“ May I humbly hope that your Royal High- 


“ No—worse.” 

Willes fetched up a sigh, and strove to look full 
of commiseration. 

“ Perhaps, if your Highness would condescend 
to inform the most faithful of your servants what 
bas happened Md 

“You ought to guess.” f 

Willes looked more puzzled than before. 

~ “ Tt’s that woman.” 

Now, this was a piece of very indefinite infor- 
mation from the Regent; and if Willes had not 
dreaded the royal displeasure for his want of 
perspicacity, he would have said ‘“ What woman 2” 

.As it was, however, he only bowed, and put on a 
look of deep interest. 

“That woman!” added the Regent —‘ that 
wretched, infernal woman!. What's to be done 
with her?” 

Willes only bowed again. 

‘“‘T ask you, what is to be done with her?” 

Willes began to look dreadfully confused. 

‘Can't you speak? Have you lost your 
tongue? Am TI surrounded by wretches, beasts, 
and dumb animals ?” 

“Oh, no, your Highness! I was thinking that 
the—a—female woman, whom your Highness 
mentions, is—a—that is, might be—a—respect- 
able person.” 

‘“‘ A murderess *!’ 

‘‘ Decidedly ,a murderess, who is deserving of 
death —- exceedingly deserving of death, your 
Highness.” te 

‘‘ For vindication of the offended laws of the 
country.” 

“‘ Very,” said Willes. 

* What do you mean by ‘ very,’ idiot ?” 

‘‘T was oaoly thinking, your Royal Highness, 
that, as she was young and fair “4 

“What ?” 

‘Young and fair 

‘But she is no longer young, stupid; and as 
for being fair, when everybody calls her the Dark 
Woman——” 
“Ah!” cried Willes, with a sansation of great 
relief—for now he knew who the Regent was 
speaking of. ‘I meant to say, your Highness, 
that she was once young and fair; but I hope no 
additional cause has arisen for your royal uneasi- 
ness on account of that female ?” 

“ A mere trifle—ha, ha!—a mere trifle! I 
have only escaped by a miracle of being smothered 
first, and my throat cut afterwards. To follow 
which, my royal remains, as no doubt you would 
composedly call them, would have been flung 
down a well, and never heard of more.” 
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“Goodness gracious!” said Willes. “ Can guch | 


things be in this mortal world?” | 


| 


TRE DARK WOMAN ATTEMPTS A DEED OF DEATH 
AND OF DESPERATION. 


WHEN Linda de Chevenaux left that dreary and 
suspicious inn yard, close to Long Acre, with the 
bold, daring, and reckless men who were ready 
and willing to obey her orders, and aid her in the 
perpetration of any iniquity her imagination could 
conceive, she paused beneath the piazzas close to 
Covent Garden Market. 

The band gathered about her. 

“It will be well,” she said, “ to separate now. 
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The spot of rendezvous will be the narrow en- 
trance to St. James’s Park, by Spring Gardens.” 

‘Permit me to make a remark,” then said one. | 

“Speak!” cried the Dark Woman. 

‘Is it the intention to go into St. James’s | 
Park 2?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then that intention may be abandoned.” 

“T never abandon an intention.” 

“That is well. But it is now so late that the 
sentinel at the Park gate, not only at Spring | 
Gardens, but elsewhere, will allow no one to 
pass.” 

“But us!” said the Dark Woman. 

The band waited in silence some explanation | 
of this expression of confidence, on the part of 
their new leader, in the fact that they would be 
permitted to pass a sentinel when all other per- 
sons would be stopped. 

“ Obstacles,” added the Dark Woman, “are 
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but so many opportunities for action to those who: 
are deserving of the rewards of success. One of 
you will assail the sentinel: a sharp poniard at 
once suffices to silence for ever, so far as he is 
concerned, his guard.” 

A shudder passed through the band. — 

“Do you shrink ?” asked Linda de Chevenaux. 

“No! no! no!” 

“Phat is well! One—I care nob which of you 
—will strike the blow; settle who it is to be 
among you. Another then will assume the great- 
coat, firelock, and cap of the sentinel, and hold 
guard until either it is four o’clock or I return 
with his friends.” 

“Why till four o'clock?” 

“ Because the guard is changed every two outs, 
and those hours are the regular ones of two, four, 
six, and so on. You might, whichever of you 
mounts guard, easily deceive any civilians who 
may see you, or even speak to you; bnt the ser- 
geant’s party, who will start at four o’clock to 
change the sentinels, would detect you in a mo- 
ment.” 

“You think of everything,” said one. 

“Tought. It is my duty to you all to do s0. 
Now separate; and remember that we all meet 
beneath the trees of the side mall of St. James’s 
Park.” 

‘“‘ Agreed! agreed !” 

. The Dark Woman did not utter another word, 
but folding closely about her that cloak which 
she wore on this occasion, she crossed the way, 
aud was quickly lost to sight among the old, 
ruinous, broken-down sheds and dilapidated stalls 
which at that period formed Covent Garden 
Market, 

There was a brief consultation now among the 
band, and then they scattered into individual 
parties, or parties of twos and threes. 

Two, at a8 rapid a pace as they could walk, 
made their way down the first street that would 
lead them to Chating Cross. 

This brief consultation which had taken place 
beneath the piazzas of Covent Garden had at- 
tracted but a slight amount of observation. 

The few chance passengers who saw the asscmi- 
biage of dark figures thotight it by far the wisest 
plan not to interfere with them. 

The one watchman who saw them was of 
exactly the same opinion, and he quietly got into 
his box, close to the church, and pulled his night- 
cap over his eyes. 

The police of London, at the period of our tale, 
was so glaringly inefficient, that during the nights 
the whole city might be said to be left to take 
care of itself. 

If people stayed out late, and were assailed or 
robbed, or even murdered in the streets, it was 
their own fault. 

Everybody knew the insecurity of the public 
thoroughfares, and that the Bow Street officers 
did not at all consider it a part of their duty to 
act as the present police do as the preventives of 
Crim @, 

Their business was to apprehend thieves after 
the crimes had been committed. 

People, therefore, had to look to their own 
safety, and to carry arms for their own protec- 


tion, as well in the streets as in their own 
houses, 


As late as 1802, a man was found dead in’ 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He had been shot through 


‘the head. 


The next day a letter appeared in one of the 
daily papers, stating the writer of it was a gen- 
tlemian, and that he had been thrice robbed in 
Lincoln’s iin Fields by a footpad, and that he had 
at length determined to protect himself, and on 
the fourth occasion had shot him. The writer of 
the letter went on to say that hé withheld his 
name beeause he did not wish to lay himself open 
to the possible revenge of the robber’s friends and 
associates, : 

From all this state of things, it may readily be 
supposed that the band of the Dark Woman were 
not likely to meet with any serious interruption 
in what they chose to set about. 

We will now follow the proceedings of those 
two who were making such haste towards Caating 
Cross. 

At the back of the Strand there still exists a 
straggling, not over reputable, thoroughfare, which 
leads to Trafalgar Square. ° 

At the period of onr story that thoroughfare 
led to the King’s Mews, which then stood where 
the National Gallery now stands. 

By going that way, these two men tock the 
nearest route to Spring Gardens. 


St. Martin’s Church clock chimed the half-hour | 


past two in the morning as they passed it. __ 

Then one of these two men spoke in a low tone 
to the other. | 

‘She has timed it well.” . 

“She has, The sentinel will not be relieved fo 
another hour and a half.” 

“Will he not? Ha, ha!” 

“Oh, I comprehend you. He will individually 
be relieved, but the relief-guard will not come to 
the post till four.” 

‘Just so. Let us hasten. Since I have pro- 
mised to do this little piece of work, I am anxious 
to have it over.” 

“Oh, if you shrink, I will do it.” 

“ Shrink ? When did you ever know me shrink ? 
Was it not I that ran my sword through two 
watchmen in Golden Square ?” 

- “True! true! Come on!” 

They crossed the roadway, and were in a few 
more moments at the commencement of the 
narrow way into the Park by Spring Gardens. 

As they were passing a deep and shadowy door- 
way, a voice startled them. ‘ 

“Do quickly, and do effectually,” it said,. ‘that 
which you have to do!” 

It was the voice of the Dark Woman. 

The two desperadoes made no reply, but they 
hurried forward. They felt that the observation 
of their new leader was upon tiem. 

They wished to do their work well, to show 
their unscrupulous efficiency. They wished to 
excel, ‘There was a pride even in wickedness—in 
murder ! 

The soldier on duty at the iron gate of Spring 
Gardens was, enveloped in his grey great-coat. 
He stood “at ease,” by the entrance to the sentry 
box. 

Little dreamt he that his race was all but ruan— 
that the roll-call which summoned him to another 
world was about to be read. 

With a slow but careless air, one of the two 
members of the Dark Woman’s band, who came 
to do a deed of blood, strolled down to the gate. 


ted 


| 
| 
| 
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“Stand!” cried the sentinel. ‘Who goes 
there ?” 

“ A friend!” was the prompt reply. 

‘Stand, friend! You cannot pass here.” 

“T know that, my good fellow, ordinarily 
speaking; but I am an officer, and have a pass 
signed by your own Colonel.” 

‘‘ Show the pass, sir!” 

The sentinel had a lantern in the sentry-box, 
which he promptly produced, and hung on a nail 
outside. He incautiously let his musket fall back 
into the hollow of his arm and shoulder, as the 
pretended oflicer with the pass advanced towards 
him, 

Lightly as possible, the second member of the 
band had followed the first one; aud while the 
doomed soldier was leaning forward to look at a 
serap of paper—which the first one held before his 
eyes; to favour the delusion that he had a ‘ pass” 
—the second assassin crept behind the unconscious 
victim. 

“Ts that a pass, sir? I don’t sea.” 

* But you will.” « 

“ Ah! Murder—mur 

The sentinel fell forward, and would have reached 
the ground but that he was caught by the throat 
with one hand of the man before him, while the 
other hand grasped his musket, the rattle of the 
fell of which might make an alarm. 

Indeed, the concussion might have discharged it. 

** It is done !” said the assassin, who had crept 
80 villanously behind the soldier. 

** And well done!” said the other. 

““Ts he dead ?” 

‘‘ T think so. He does not move. He does not 
speak, move, or sigh. What is to done with 
him ?” 

“Take the coat, firelock, and cap, aud let us 
put him as far back as we can into the sentry- 
box.” 

“ Ay, ay; that will do. What is that ?” 

“‘Three-quarters past two, by the clock of the 
Horse Guards.” 

“Then I will hold this post, at all events, for 
one hour, from now.” — 

The great-coat, cap, and firelo.k of the mur- 
dered soldier were taken possession of. The dead 
body was thrust, in a doubled-up position, into 
the sentry-box; and the member of the Dark 
Woman’s band, who had pretended to be an officer 
and to have a pass, took up a position in imitation 


” 


of the sentinel at the entrance to the sentry-box. 


* It is done !” said a voice. 

The Dark Woman made her appearance, close 
at hand, with a startling suddenness. 

She must have seen and heard all that had 
taken place in the perpetration of that cold-blooded 
murder. 

‘Put ont that Jantern,” she said. 

It was at once extinguished. 

The Dark Woman then blew a long, wailing, 
faint note upon a silver whistle. It was so low a 
note that, but to the ears that would recognise it 
and comprehend its meaning, it would have been 
a thing to think and speculate about, but nothing 
farther. 

Indeed, by the art with which the tones were 
made to rise and fail, it would have been very 
difficult to say whether they were near at hand or 
coming upon the night air from a considerable dis- 
tance. 7 


But those notes were understood by the new 
band of the Dark Woman. 

Down the narrow thoroughfare to the Park came 
the troop of dim and dusky-looking figures, 

They halted at the iron gate. 

The Dark Woman spoke. 

“You will all follow me now as you are. In 
ten minutes more, you shall be in St. James's 
Palace.” 

She did not want to hear any remark that 
might be made, but dashed through the small 
iron gate into the Park. 

The mock sentinel held the post. 

The dead soldier was dyeing with his blood the 
floor of the sentry-box. 

St. James's Park was profoundly dark. 

Not a star could be seen in the heavens. Thick, 
heaving clouds hung between the earth and the 
bright constellations. 

The forms of the band, as they followed the 
Dark Woman, looked like nothing more than 
blacker pieces of the darkness, cut out of the 
surrounding gloom. \ 

But there was one lamp a little way beyond 
those few ricketty old sheds where, since the time 
of the first Charles, a couple of cows have been 
allowed to dispense milk to the children and nurse- 
maids who frequented the Mall on fine mornings. 

It was of course one of the old miserable oil 
lamps, and the Dark Woman herself extinguished 
ik. ; 

The darkness thus had become very profound ; 
for the next lamp was not nearer than the turn- 
stile, which then was the mode of entrance to the 
Green Park from that of St. James's. 

The Dark Woman did not purpose going so far 
as that. 

In the wall of the old court-yard of St. James’s 
Palace, which at that time was named the Ambas- 
sadors’ Court, there was a small strong door. 

The door was seldom, if ever, opened. The 
Regent usually made his way home from any noc- 
turnal ramble by a private entrance to the gardens 
of Carlton House. 

But the Dark Woman had a key to this door. 

In earlier times, when her supremacy over the 
mind of Willes, the Regent's valet, was strong, 
she had made him procure for her this key. 

It was useful to her now. 

Not a soul witnessed the progress of the Dark 
Woman and her associates in St. James's Park. 
Truly might that time have been named 

‘The dead and waste hour of the night.’ 
It would seem as if all London slept, so still was 
the great city. 

The Dark Woman paused. 

She made a gesture, which could be but faintly 
seen by those who were ready to obey her orders, 
but they did see it sufficiently to know that it 


meant they were to pause at the spot where she , 


stood, 

That was close to the littie door in the wall 
which skirted the Ambassadors’ Court of old St, 
James's Palace. 

The Dark Womsn was then about to speak, 
but she was interrupted by one of the band, who 
in an anxious whisper said, ‘* Be it known that 
there is a footstep in the Park.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Yes, There is some one hastening in this 
direction from the Horse Guards.’ 
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‘“ Down! —down!” said the Dark Woman. 
‘* Sit down, all of you, ‘close to the wall, and the 
eyes of Argus would fail to see you in this dark- 
ness.” 

The dusky figures around her obeyed this order 
from the Dark Woman with alacrity, and the effect 
was as if they had all suddenly sunk down into 
the earth. 

The disappearance was complete. 

Then, from the position they all occupied close 
to the earth, they could hear the footstep of some 
one coming across the Park even more distinctly 
than before. 

“You hear ?” whispered the Dark Woman. 

A murmured “ Yes” was the response. 

‘‘ No life must stand in our way. If that per- 
son, be he who he may, passes on and observes us 
not, he lives.” 

“Tf not, he dies,” said one of the band. “I 
will do'the deed. My hand is in for such work 
to-night.” ; 

‘‘Yegs-——he dies! Wait, and watch!” 

The footstep rapidly approached ; and by the 
lightness with which it touched the earth, it was 
evidently that of a young man. 

Ah! why did not some beneficent spirit at that 
time whisper to the Derk Woman the name of the 
person who was thus advancing to the danger 
which she had herself declared should surround 
him ! 

How little did it oceur to her imagination that 
those footsteps bstokened the arrival at that point 
of danger of the very person for whom she had so 
deeply sinned and suffered ! 

It was her own son—so long known to the 
reader as Allan Fearon, but now to be designated 
by his new name and title of Captain Fitz George, 
of the Guards. 

It so happened that it was the duty of Fitz 
George to be the officer on guard for the night at 
St. James’s; and he had only left for a brief space 
a stbaltern on duty while he walked over to the 
Horse Guards on some regimental business. 

He was now on his return, making what speed 
he conld,—for his ideas of duty were precise and 
regular ; and as little as the Dark Woman ima- 
gined it was her own son approaching her, did he 
for amoment dream his mother, with a band of 
assassins, was lying in ambush, and that his life 
depended upon the accident of which direction his 
eyes might be turned at a particular moment. 

Fitz George rapidly neared the spot of danger. 

The Dark Woman spoke again in a low 
tone. 

“ Shrink not!” she said. ‘ What are human 
lives to us? Our road to success will be all the 
easier if we step over the dead !” 

Nearer—nearer still—the footsteps came; and 
as the ground rose a little at that point, the im- 


pression on the part of the Dark Woman and her | 


associates was that this person who approached 
was about to pause—possibly because he might 
have seen something suspicious beneath the wall 
of the Palace. 

It was not certain, though, that such was the 
case. 

The unscrupulous ruftian, however, who had 
murdered the sentinel at Spring Gardens’ gate, 
and who had declared his hand to be “in” for 
such kind of work, would have been quite willing, 
on the bare suspicion and probability that the 
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approaching stranger dimly saw them, to rush out 
and take his life. 

He even whispered as much to the Dark Womar, 
crouched down as he was close to her. 

“Shall I doit now? Shall I do it now? It 
is only another!” 

“ Wait !—wait !” 

“See! Heslackens his pace—he pauses—he 
fancies he sees something. I suppose we show up 
a little blacker than the wall.” 

“Do it!” said the Dark Woman, 

The assassin began slowly to crawl forward, 
and as he did so Captain Fitz George approached 
diagonally, so that he would have passed the spot 
where they were lurking, leaving them some thirty 
paces or so on his right hand. 

These movements both of the man who sought 
his life and of the young officer bronght them 
rapidly nearer to each other. 

It so happened, too, that the oil lamp at the 
turnstile leading into the Green Park began, in 
that precarious manner incidental to oil lamps, to 
burn with much greater brightness than before, 
and it sent a long, misty kind of ray right across 
the principal Mall of St. James’s Park, fading 
away until it mingled itself with the darkness in 
the far distance. 

Captain Fitz George just stepped into this ray 
of light, faint, dim, and uncertain as it was, as 
the assassin, crouching down, was within half-a- 
dozen yards of him. 

The light, faint and uncertain as it was, flashed 
upon the uniform he wore. It borrowed 4 new 
lustre from the glittering epaulettes, and the gorget 
flashed like a jewel for a moment. 

Then the assassin knew that he was an officer 
of the Guards, with his hand upon his sword-hilt, 
that he had to encounter. 

And then the Dark Woman knew that it was 
that son for whom, at any moment, she would 
have given, even then, life for life. 

The assassin shrank back, for the coward instinct 
was in his nature. 

The Dark Woman uttered a piercing cry, which 
awakened echoes far and near about old St. 
James’s and the Park. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIL 


CAPTAIN FITZ GEORGE APPEALS TO THE REASON 
AND AFFECTION OF HIS MOTHER. 


THE young officer had seen nothing up to that 
moment of alarm. If permitted to do so, and un- 
disturbed, he would have passed on his way with- 
out a thought that there were any lurking forms 
intent on mischief in his immediate vicinity. © 

But for the eagerness of that assassin, whose 
really cowardly nature shrank from a contest with 
an armed man, Captain Fitz George would have 
made his way quietly to one of the regular Park 
entrances to the Palace, and passed on to the 
guard room where it was his duty to remain. 

But the eagerness to do a deed of blood was now 
nearly compromising the safety of that band led 
by the Dark Woman on this their first. enterprise 
of daring criminality under her guidance. 

Captain Fitz George still saw nothing of the 
dusky forms beneath the Palace walls, The faint 
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ray of light he had stepped into, by glancing in 
his eyes, tended to throw that part of the Park 
into profounder gloom. 

But he heard that piercing cry. 

Starting back a pace he drew his sword half- 
way from the scabbard, for he could expect, nothing 
else but an instant attack upon him, of which that 
cry was probably the precursor. 

Then through the gloom there came swiftly a 
dim and dusky figure, and before Fitz George 
could wholly release his sword from its sheath, 
that figure had grasped him by the breast, had 
grasped him by the arm, and, in a voice which he 
had heard often enough never to forget, the seem- 
ing assailant spoke to him as though there were 
scarcely breath sufficient to give utterance to the 
words. 

“ Allan! Allan! my son! Once again—once 
again we meet!—we meet! You are not hurt? 
Your mother saves you! Oh, no, no! ’twas she 
condemned! Hush! I am mad! What am I 
saying? What am I saying?” 

Captain Fitz George almost staggered back 
beneath the violence of the clutch she took of his 
breast and arm. 

** Good heavens!” he said. ‘Is this possible? 
Mother! mother! you were in my thoughts—in 
my heart!” 

“My son! my son! tell me that again!” 

“T am bewildered—lost in a world of conjecture. 
For the last four-and-twenty hours I have thought 
and dreamt but of some mode of discovering you 
—some means of finding a clue to your retreat ; 
and now, as if from the very clouds, you drop at 
my feet, and fill me with wonder and amaze- 
ment!” 

“Then you have still affection ieft for the poor 
heart that—that——” 

‘Oh, speak not thus! Affection left? When 
have I shown want of affection? When have I 
given you cause to doubt that I was willing, 
anxious, craving to show you all the affection of 
a son?” 

The Dark Woman seemed to be half choked 
with emotion; but during the progress of this 
short dialogue she had contrived to drag Captain 
Fitz George some considerable distance up the 
Mall towards Buckiagham House. 

She wished to remove him from the immediate 
vicinity of the band of ruffians she had brought 
there that night on a deed of violence and murder. 

Fitz George—whom she would still persist in 
calling Allan—could not understand the persist- 
ence with which she dragged him from the im- 
mediate vicinity of St. James’s Palace. 

‘6 Mother! mother!” he said, “ whither would 
you take me? Why do you hold me so convul- 
sively ?” 

“To save you!” 

“Save me? From what?” 

‘‘ Ask me not—ask me not; but there has been 
danger.” 

‘‘ Alas! alas! mother, there will always be 


| danger while your brain continues full of the mad 


projects which armed you almost with resentment 
against me when we last met.’ 

“No, no, no!” 

“Indesd it is a sad truth.” 

“No resentment—no resentment. My heart was 
full of bitterness.” 

“We will call it bitterness, then.” 


“And can you wonder at it when I found you 
willing to cast away your birthright? When I 
found that you—disregarding all that I have done 
and all that I have suffered—were willing to ac- 
cept infamy and reproach instead of battling for a 
crown ?” 

“Mother! mother! this is madness! The ir- 
resistible logic of facts compel us all to accept that 
which is true.” 

“You are a prince!” 

Captain Fitz George shook his headve 

“You are a prince, I say. Who shall say nay 
to the proposition ?” 

‘‘T—the Regent—the whole world will say nay 
| to it. Ob, mother, mother, if you cannot be 
| happy, why will you not strive for some serenity ? 
( That mock marriage with the Regent upon which 

you build your hopes can never be established.” 

“Tt is registered.” 

‘‘ Where, mother ?” 

‘In heaven!” 

“Alas! heaven’s registers are closed to human 
justice. But I have found you now, and I will 
not again willingly part with you. Accident—or 
I will more willingly call it Providence—let me 
know that you were a prisoner in the Tower of 

| London, and I hastened to procure from the 
Regent an order for your release.” 

“From him? From my persecutor ?” 

**Even so; if you choose to call him by that 
name. The Regent has no wish to persecute you, 
mother, if you do not goad him to retaliation for 
such a persecution on your part as surely no 
human being was ever tortured with before.” 

“ You defend him ?” 

“No, no! Ido not defend him. I defend you. 
It is for your sake I speak, not his; for your 
peace—your serenity.” 

“Perish the word!” cried the Dark Woman, 
passionately. ‘*I hate the very sound of it!” 

“ What word ?” 

“ That word serenity, which is, like the burden 
of some stale ballad, ever on your lips.” 

I offend you, mother, but will love you still.” 

The Dark Woman made an impatient gesture. 

** But tell me, now,” added Captain Fitz George, 
—‘tell me how and why it is I find you here, 
and in so strange a costume? If some new, wild 
project of vengeance or simple annoyance to the 
Regent has found a home in your heart, let me 
implore you to discard it as unworthy of you. 
Let me look upon this meeting as providential— 
as one that will enable me to save you, mother, 
from—from 4 

“From what?” 

“Will you be offended with me when I say 
from yourself?” 

The Dark Woman was silent for a few moments, 
but still she kept a hold upon the arm of Captain 
Fitz George, as though she feared that~-should 
she release him for a moment—he might fly from 
her, and she might never look upon his face 
again. 

“Come, mother—come,” he said, “ Think 
better of the world. Have faith in happiness, 
and try to reach some portion of your wishes 
through the gates of forgiveness. This is a 
grievous subject to converse about, and to me 
@ most distressing alternative is presented. I 
stand between you, my mother, and my father, 
the Regent. I do not defend him, but whaj 
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would you have me do? It is not for me to 
be the avenger. .We must leave things to a 
diviner justice than human nature can pretend 
to. Forgive, mother—forgive. It may not be 
possible to forget, but it is possible to forgive. 
Would you have me kill myself, because I am 
what I am?” 

** No,” replied the Dark Woman. 
spoken, Allan, and now listen to me.’ 

“TT will—I will!” replied Fitz quis with a 
sigh, for it was not reason he expected to hear 
from his mother’s lips. 

“This meeting between us to-night, my son, 
has been arranged—arranged for us. It is fate. 
You and J must see the Regent; and before day- 
dawn he must—under his own hand and seal— 
declare the swalidity of the marriage, and your 
legitimacy.” 

“ Dreams—dreams, mother!” 

“There are some dreams that come true, and 
this is one. You have a sword by your side: come 
with me, and use it for, yourself and for your 
mother,” 

“So speak more plainly, you wish me to draw 
my sword against the Kegent.” 

“JY wish you to show him that you have a 
sword, and the courage to use it. Since by fair 
and even paths we cannot accomplish our objects, 
we must do so by such forcible means as suggest 
themselves.” 

“ Never !—never !” 

“ Think—oh, think again!” 

‘““Never! Mother, were I to live a thousand 
years, and think the whole of that period, f would 
not draw my sword against the Regent, my 
father. It is he who, practically and virtually, 
has given me authority to wear it. There is a 
limit to retribution; after that it becomes revenge 
—a wild and evil passion. “Mother, I will not 
side with you.” 

The Dark Woman did not speak, or if she did 
utter a word it was lost in the inarticulate ery 
which accompanied it, 

Suddenly she disengaged her hold of Fitz 
George’s arm; but he was prepared for such a 
contingency, fully believing that she would fly 
from him the moment she found it was impossible 
to move him to her purposes; and gradually, 
without her observation, he had contrived to take 
a firm grasp of the cloak she wore. 

‘Perish, then, with him!” cried the Dark 
Woman, “Perish, then, with that father whom 
you too much resemble! Vengeance shall still 
be mine!” 

‘“‘No, mother. We will not perish, and we 
will, at the same tine, save you.” 

She tried to darj from him, but was arrested by 
the cloak. 

“Ah! You detain me? Iam a prisoner?” 

“Such a prisoner as never the world saw—a 
prisoner more for the benefit of the imprisoned 
than the captor. Mother, you shall not go.” 

The Dark Woman, by a rapid movement, un- 
clasped the cloak from around her neck. She 
flung its heavy folds partially over the head and 
shoulders of Captain Viiz George, and before he 
could disentangle himself from it she was gone. 

The young officer made a mistake in regard to 
the route she took, and she intended that he 
should do so; for Linda de Chevenaux ran, first 
of all, towarda Buckingham House—then, crouch- 
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ing down, so as to avoid observation as much as 
possible, she rapidly crossed the Mall—and, under 
the shadow of the palings which eteounded the 
waste ground i in the centre of the Park, she made 
her way again opposite to that door in the wall 
of St. James’s Palace, WheTy she had. left, her 
confederates. 

Captain Fitz George was in despair, 

It was the one drawback upon all the content- 
ment of his existence, that his mother was in such 
a frame of mind as should induce her to scheme 
and plot against his father, the Regent. 

He had hoped that if by some means he should 
discover where she was, and procure an inter- 
view with her, he might be able to awaken some 
mere reasonable ideas in her mind. 

That hope had now vanished. 

He had felt, too, and the feeling had always 
come across his mind with a special pang, that if 
his mother were still to remain deaf to all reason, 
it would be his duty, both for her sake and for 
the sake of his father, to, aid and assist in some 
steps to prevent her from becoming dangerous. 

And what made Captain Fitz George feel all 
this so acutely, was that he was by no means un- 
mindful of all his mother had suffered on his ac- 
count. 

His sensitive and noble heart was torn by con- 
tending emotions. 

The escape of his mother from him on this oc- 
casion, when chance had thrown her in his way, 
was a source both of aggravation and affliction. 

He had made up his mind to the necessity of 
detaining her. 

Probably, then, on that night, in St. James's 
Park, he, Captain Fitz George, began to feel that 
it was far easier for him to hold a contest with 
his feelings, and finally make up his mind to a 
particular course of action as regarded his mother, 
than to carry, that conclusion into effect. 

The Dark Woman had baffled and defied the 
Regent, and she seemed to have the power to do 
the same to him, Fitz George. 

The young officer ran for some distance in the 
direction of Buckingham House, but hearing no 
footsteps, he paused to listen. 

All was still in that direction. 

Then he turned and ran down the Mall in the 
other direction. 

No, nothing could be seen or heard of the Dark 
Woman, 

Captain Fitz George opened his lips for the 
purpose of calling to her. 

What should he name her? How was he to 
call her ? 

Could he afford to bring ridicule upon himself 
hy shouting out ‘ Mother! mother!” in St. 
James's Park ? . 

Was he to call to her by her name of Linda de 
Chevenaux, or by that of her far more terrible 
and popular name of the Dark Woman? 

The result of these reflections was that the 
young officer did not call to her at all, feeling 
that it would be useless; as, if she were in hiding 
in the Park, she could easily rejoim him if sha 
wished ; and if she did not wish, all his calling to 
her would not make her. 

With a heavy heart, he made bis way towards 
the entrance to St. James’s, whither he was bound 
when the Dark Woman had sprung upon him 
from the shadow of the old Palace wall. 
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* The Regent must know of all this,” said Cap- 
tain Fitz George to himself. ‘So soon as he is 
stirring in the morning, it will be my duty to coms 
municate to him what has happened.” 

Fitz George felt it was a double duty that was 
imposed upon him in this matter, 

The duty of a son. 

The duty of an officer. 

And so he sought the old guard-room, where he 
was to pass the remainder of the night, in charge 
of the Palace, 

The Dark Woman sunk down for a few mo- 
ments closo to one of the wooden seata in the 
Park. 

She was exhausted at the moment both in mind 
and in body. 

The clock of the Horse Guards struck three. 

It was that sound that seemed to bring her 
back to the recollection of where she was, and 
of what she had determined that night to do. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Three o'clock! I have but an hour!” 

She made her way to the door in the Palace 
wall, where she had left the band. 

They still occupied the same position. 

‘‘That is well,” she said. 

“We could not think,” said one, “ what had 
happened to you.” 

“Tt is needless to think.” 

“But you might have been in danger.” 

“Tam always in danger. Let it be a rule of 
conduct with all of you, that, unless you know 
that I am killed or captured, you will always 
remain as you have now, where I left you, until 
my return.” raw 

The band, 'with murmured voices, signified 
their assent to this proposition, or rather com- 
mand. 

Then the Dark Woman produced the key which 
she had long ago got from Willes, the valet ; and 
she opened with it the door in the wall of old St. 
James's Palace. 

One by one, the dark figures of the band passed 
through that narrow, low doorway. 

There were eleven. 

One other was playing the part of the sentinel 
at the gate by Spring Gardens. 

There was no sentry in the court-yard where 
the band of the Dark Woman now aye them- 
selves. 

But well did Linda de Chevenaux know that 
they would not be able to leave that court and 
proceed to the next one without passing a post 
where a sentizel would be on duty. 

It was her object, then, if possible, to penetrate 
into the Palace from that court, if it could be ac- 
complished without much loss of time. 

She had a key to one of the old doors that 
opened to the Colour Court. 

But, as we have remarked, there was always a 
sentinel on duty there. 

Another murder, and another personation of a 
sentry in that court, so close to the guard-room, 
might not be so easy of accomplishment as the 
similar transaction at Spring Gardens had been. 

The Dark Woman turned to the band, “itt spoke 
in low tones. 

“Tell me,” she said,—“ can any of you climb 
to one of those three windows yonder ?” 

“TI can,” replied one. “I can, with a little 
help.” ° 
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“ What sort of help?” 

“The shoulders of a comrade, if he will be so 
good as to allow me to ‘place my feet upon them 
for a moment.” 

“« So be it.” 

“Then you, Allanberg, will stand close to the 
wall for me.” 

‘* Ay, ay, Fitzpatrick, I will do it.” 

““ Master,” said the member of the band, who 
was then about to reach the window,‘ Master, 
tell me what I am to do when I enter the Palace 
by that window.” 

The Dark Woman gave her directions in a low 
but distinct tone. 

“Immediately within the window you will find 
one of those old window-seats which occupy the 
whole recess made by the thickness of the wall. 
You will alight upon that carefully and noise- 
lessly.” 

‘“* Yes—yes,” 

“Then you will find yourself in an old wain- 
scoted room, from which there will either be a 
door which will lead you directly to a staircase, 
or through into another room, from which you 
will be able to make your way to the ground 
floor.” 

** And then ?” 

“Then you will hear a slight, tapping sound, 
which I will make from without at this deor, 
which will be the one you will open from 
within.” 

** Good !” 

“You comprehend fully ?” 

té I do. ” 

With an agility and dexterity whiol went far 
towards the supposition that they must have 
studied the feat many a time before, the two dis- 
solute young men who were to assist each other 
proceeded to do so. 

One of them placed himself in a firm position 
close to the Palace; the other, with great ac- 
tivity, clambered up to his shoniders, and stood 
with a foot on each shoulder, so that he was quite 
up to the level of the window. 

There was a slight creaking noise as he raised 
the window-sash. 

Then he disappeared ; for he had skilfully drawn 
himself through the opening. 

The Dark Woman then approached the door 
that was nearly under the window, and made a 
slight tapping at it with her finger-nails. 

There was the subdued sound of the grating of 
some rusted bolt in its socket, and then the door 
creaked open, 

That door had not been opened for a good thirty 
years, or more. 

“Come!” said the Dark 
Follow me!” 

She went first, and the ten men she had with 
her in the court-yard followed her. 

As the last one disappeared within the door- 
way, the slight tap of a drum was heard close at 
hand. 

The Dark Woman sprung past the baad, and 
half emerged into the court again. 

She held both hands close upon her heart, 
which began to throb painfully, as she whispered 
more to herself than to any one else’s understand- 
ing—‘ What is that ?—what is that ?” 

The tap-tap of the drum sounded again. 

Then all was still. 


Woman—* come ! 
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One of the band approached the Dark Woman. | a heavy dew falling—so heavy, indeed, that it 


‘‘T know what that is, master,” he said. 

By some straoge whim they had all taken it 
into their heads to call her ‘‘ Master.” 

“You know ?” 

“Oh, yesi Itis the ‘ Palace rounds,’ as it is 
called, Itis the duty of the officer on guard to 
go round the courts*at least once during the night, 
with a guard, to see that all is safe.” 

“Ah, yes! I had forgotten. I ought to know 
-—I ought to know.” ; 

“So, master, we are, it appears, just housed in 
time.” 

“Just—just! Comein! Come in!” 

They retired through the doorway, and the Dark 
Woman closed it. 


ese 


CHAPTER CLXXXII 


A TERRIBLE CRIME SUGGESTS ITSELF TO THE 
IMAGINATION OF THE DARK WOMAN, 


Litre did Linda de Chevenaux suspect that the 
officer whose duty it was, on that eventful night 
at St. James’s Palace, to go the ‘rounds’ was her 
own son. 

it had not struck her that such was likely to 
be the case, wwing to finding him in fall uniform 
in the Park, although it might reasonably have 
done so. 

The hurry and agitation of her spirits at so 
meeting him had put minor matters out of her 
head. 

But it was Allan, as she still, in her mind, per- 
severed in calling him. 

The tap of the drum was merely a ceremony in 
the guard-room. 

It was not intended that the ‘‘ Palace rounds” 
should be a noisy demonstration; so after that 
slight summons to the soldiers on duty, Captain 
Fitz George, casting his cloak about him, drew 
his sword, and, preceded by a sergeant with a 
lantern, and followed by a guard of men, he wen 
on the customary duty. 

There was nothing to be seen. 

The sentinel in the Colour Court “ shouldered 
arms ;” and, in reply to the sergeant’s inquiry of 
“Is all well?” said, sharply, ‘ All’s well!” 

The Ambassadors’ Court was the next visited ; 
and if the ‘‘ Palace rounds” had made an appear- 
ance there only five minutes earlier, the proceed- 
ings of the Dark Woman and her band of ua- 
scrupulous ruffians might then and there have 
been put an end to. 

As it was, not a sound disturbed the stillness of 
‘the court. 

‘“ All's well, sir!” said the sergeant. 

At that moment Captain Fitz George felt some- 
thing soft under his feet. 

It was a glove. 

A glove such as only a gentleman was likely to 
have worn, since it was of the most expensive 
material and make. 

“How came this glove here, sergeant?” asked 
Fitz George, as he handed it to him. 

The sergeant looked puzzled. 

Now what puzzled the worthy sergeant was a 
little matter that did some credit to his thought- 
fulness. There had been for the last hour or two 
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almost resembled a very small rain—one of those 
small night rains that can be felt but not seen. 

The flag-stones of the court-yard were damp 
with this failing moisture. The uniforms and fire- 
locks of the guard were covered with it, 

But that glove was perfectly dry. . 

A better evidence of the fact that it could not 
have been many minutes, nay, not many momenis, 
in its position on the stones at the Ambassadors’ 
Court, could not very well be. 

“ Captain,” said the sergeant, “this glove has 
only just been dropped here,” 

“ You think so?” 

“Tt is quite dry, Captain.” 

Fitz George was puzzled. A coid feel came 
across his heart, for the idea that this glove was 
somehow connected with the appearance of his 
mother in the Park obtruded itself at once upon 
him. 

How true that supposition was the reader is well 
aware; but Captain Fitz George dreaded to con- 
vince himself of it as a truth. 

The glove belonged to one of the band, who had 
carelessly let it drop. 

The Dark Woman would have been bitterly en- 
raged could she have knewn it. 

Captain Fitz George recollected, too, that his 
mother was disguised in male attire; and he felt 
sick at heart to think that she might possibly, 
with some terrible intent, be lurking about St. 
James’s Palace. 

But he could say nothing of these suspicions 
to the sergeant, although they thronged about his 
brain. 

The worthy sergeant could not make out what 
made his superior so thoughtful. 

The soldiers looked from one to the other 
anxiously. wi ee 

“ Yes,” said Fitz George,—“ yes, as you say, 
sergeant, this glove cannot have been here many 
minutes, I—I will keepit. Right about face! 
March! I will see to it—I will see to it.” 

The sergeant could not but perceive that there 
was more on the mind of his officer than the 
latter chose to impart to him; but, of course, he 
said nothing. 

On the way back to the guard-room the young 
officer made up his mind what to do. 

“It is my duty,” -he thought, ‘‘to unravel this 
mystery, and I shali be much more likely to do it 
alone than with the guard at my heels.” 

With this determination he dismissed the guard; 
and then, turning to the sergeant, he said, ‘‘Ser- 
geant, see that the priming of my pistols is in good 
order.” 

‘Yes, your honour.” ; 

The sergeant looked wistful, and, no doubt, 
would have been glad to accompany his officer ; 
but it was not consistent with military discipline 
for him to suggest such a thing. 

Captain Fitz George, then, placing a brace of 
pistols in his pocket, gathered his cloak about him, 
and prepared to investigate, by himself, and at his 
own individual risk, as far as it was possible, the 
mystery of the glove which he had found in the 
Ambassadors’ Court. 

Pocket pistols were not then, nor are they now, 
a part of the arms of the officers of the guard, 
but there was a sort of understood arrangement 
by which every officer possessed a brace of such 
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weapons, since it had been found in some of the; Captain Fitz George reasoned that if he could 
receut campaigns that many an officer owed his} get rid of such a person his mother would no 
life to the facility with which he could deliver a | longer find that facility of entrance to St, James's 
pistol shot, since the flimsy swords they wore | Palace which it was her boast to possess, aud she 
were a great deal more for ornament than use. would then, probably, listen to reason, which she 
It must not be supposed, however, for a moment | had not hitherto done. 
that an idea had found a home in the brain of| The young officer trod as lightly as foot could 
Captain Fitz George that such weapons were to be | fall, and passing across the Colour Court he made 
used against Linda de Chevenaux. his way into the next one where the glove had 
He could not believe it possible that his mother.| been found, and which he felt certain was the 
could make her way with such freedom as he had | precise locality where any discoveries were to be 
heard she was in the habit of doing into St. | looked for. 
James's Palace, without having some accomplice} The darkness was tolerably profound in all 
within its walls. . parts of the Ambassadors’ Court; but one side of 
That accomplice Captain Fitz George would | it seemed more enveloped in gloom than the 
have had no hesitation in shooting, ‘ |others; and there Captain Fiz George stationed 
Such a man he would have considered not only | himself to make his observations. 
a traitor to the Regent in whose service he was, He made up his mind that not « single window 
but as one who, by the kind of assistance he lent | or door that he could command a view of, from 
to the Dark Woman, was really as great an enemy | the place where he had stationed himself, should 
a3 he could possibly have. ' escape the most careful scrutiny. 
No, 83.—-DarKk Woman, 
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For ten Eaten Ae cereal his eyes from one 
casement to another with a care and precision 
which made it impossible that anything unusual 
should elude his observation. 

At the same time he kept his sense of hearing 
almost at a painful stretch, so that no sound of a 
suspicious character, however slight, should pass 
him unheeded. 

But for some time he was not repaid for all this 
care and attention. 

If St. James’s Palace had been the abode of the 
dead it could not have presented a more intensely 
quiet and gloomy appearance. 

If the whole world had been asleep, the silence 

could not haye been more profound than that 
which reigned about the spot. 

Had it not been for the discovery of that glove, 
jying so dry and so warm upon the damp stones 
of that court-yard, Captain Fitz George would 
have said to himself that nothing could be more 
improbable than the presence of an unaccredited 
person that night in St. James’s Palace. 

But he did not desert his post. 

He had made up his mind to give an hour to 
the observation which he was bestowing 80 criti- 
cally upon the windows and doors surrounding the 
Ambassadors’ Court. 

Another ten minutes elapsed. 

Then he was rewarded for all his trouble and 
anxiety. 

Suddenly, at one of the windows, there appeared 
a faint flush of light. 

Captain Fitz George did not happen to be ac- 
tually looking at the window at which this flush 
of light appeared; but amid the surrounding dark- 
ness it attracted his eyes instantly. 

Then, as Suddenly as it had appeared, it was 
gone, 

The window was one of a row of six or seven, 
all fashioned so exactly alike, that it might well 
be presumed they belonged to some gallery, or 
large apartment, into which they all looked. 

If this were the case, however, the light which 
appeared at one ought to have shed some radiance 
over the others. 

Such, however, was not the ease ; ; and the young 
officer was coming to the conclusion, somewhat 
hastily, that his imagination had deceived him. 

Or, perchance, the accidental reflection of some 
distant light on the panes of glass was the cause 
of the sudden illumination he fancied he saw. 

He was wrong in both those conjectures. 


About twenty seconds had elapsed, and then he | 


saw the light appear at another window. 

Twenty seconds more, aud he saw it at a third 
—then at a fourth—and so on along the whole 
length of those windows, which now he felt certain 
belonged to some apartment, gallery, or corridor in 
the Palace. 

That some person was pacing slowly past those 
windows, carrying a light, there could be no 
doubt, although that light was too faint to diffuse 
its rays over the space from one window to an- 
other. 

“What shall I do?” 

That is the question the young officer asked 
himself, 

It was a puzzling one to answer. 

What if he should make a sudden alarm— 
rousing the whole Palace from its repose and pro- 
priety—but to find that it was one of the attend- 
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ants or inmates of the Palace, who harmlessly, and 
with a perfect right so to do, went past those win- 
dows with a light ? 

Would he not be considered a troublesome fel- 
low—a suspicious kind of marplot—interfering in 
other persons’ affairs for no object but the gratifi- 
cation of his own curiosity? 

That was one side of the cuestion. 

But there was another. 


andl 


Might not that light indicate that, in St. James's. | 


Palace, there was some ove who not only had no 
right to be there, but whose presence indicated 
danger of the most unusual kind to the Regent. 

Might not that person be the Dark Woman? 

Might it not be that her imagination, inflamed 
by fresh passion on account of the interview she 
had had with him in the Park, was even then 
conceiving some terrible project which it was his 
duty to prevent, and which he had it in his power 
to put a stop to by an active alarm ? 

Yet he paused. 

Again and again Captain Fitz George put to 


himself the question, ‘‘ What shall I do? What 


shall I do?” 

The light had disappeared. 

It had “traversed the whole space compndlapalae 
by the windows, and all was gloom, silence, and 
darkness again, 

The suspense became intolerable. Captain Fitz 
George hardly knew upon what impulse he acted, 
but he crossed the court-yard, towards the door 
which was immediately opposite the post he had 
occupied, 

What it was that induced him to push against 
that door he never could, in after timeg, tell him- 
self ; but he did so, and the door yielded at once. 

If any confirmation were wanted of the fact 
that something strange and wrong was taking 
place in St. James’s Palace on that night, there 
if was, 

It was out of all question that a door should be 
left unfastened from within, unless by the special 


act and motive of some one who had a purpose in , 


view inimical to the interests of the proper re- 
sidents of the royal abode. 

Was it left open by that person, whoever he 
was, who aided the Dark Woman in her designs 
upon the Regent ; or was it left open by the Dark 
Woman herself, in order to facilitate her escape 
when she had perhaps carried out those designs to 
the fall? 

The young oflicer—who felt that it was. his 
duty to defend a Sovereign, a benefactor, and a 
father—could not answer that question ; but he 
drew his sword, and resolved that he would do 
that duty, and, if possible, at the same time, save 
his mother from the consequences of encountering 
any one less scrupulous of her safety than himself. 

Fitz George then entered the Palace by that 
same door which had been opened from within to 
admit the Dark Woman and her associates. 

He was but one man; and little could he guess 
that there were eleven desperadoes, well armed, 
and who had passed the threshold of that door 
before him, who would not scruple to take his 
life the moment they should see him. : 

Had he known as much, Captain Fitz George 
might no doubt have taken effective measures for 
their capture; but in his mind’s eye, all he saw 
was his mother. Alene——full of desperation and 
the madness of grief and injury, seeking to do 
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| naturally have a tendency to compromise. the 


'» that poor mother, whose mind had surely given 
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pent when repentance was too late,—who was fe 
save her but himself ? 

Her son was the proper person to interpose bel 
tween her and her fighting soul. 

He crossed the threshold of the door, 

He closed it noiselessly behind him. 

He stood, silent and dim as a spectre, in a 
small octagonal-shaped hall, which was the first 
apartment, if it may be called such, he came to. 

Fitz George first listened—listened painfully— 
to catch the slightest sound which might indicate 
the presence of the Dark Woman, or the direction 
in which he was to seek for her. 

But no such hints or indications met his ears. 

He advanced slowly. 

He held his sword with the point downwards, 
lest inadvertently, in that darksome place, he 
might. inflict an injury upon the being he came to 
preserve. 

With his left hand outstretched, he felt his way 


‘through the dark atmosphere ; and then, after pro- 


s 


“wrongs, and the demolition of all her hopes. 


ceeding a dozen paces, he touched the wall. 

He followed with that touch the wainscoting 
until it changed its character; and he felt con- 
vinced that his hand was upon one of those doors 
covered with crimson cloth, which were so com- 
mon in St. James's Palace. 

These doors he knew had no fastenings; they 
could either be pulled or pushed open, according 
to the side at which they were approached; some 
of them even swung both ways. 

This one resisted pressure, but thé young officer 
found the handle by feeling for it, and the door 
opened towards him easily. 

He advanced a little too rapidly, and half- 
stumbled over the lowest of a flight of steps. 

These he ascended slowly, and he thought it 
probable enough that those steps would lead him 
to the long gallery or corridor, at the successive 
windows of which he had seen the light appear. 

Captain Fitz George could not have teld why. 
he’ counted the steps az he ascended them, but 
hs recollected perfectly that they were twenty- 
four in number. 

Another of the cloth-covered doors was at the 
iop of these steps, and that, too, opened towards 
him. 

He almost lef it from bis grasp as he opened it 
for the moment he did so he saw at some distance 
before him a very faint ray of light, and he heard 
the confused whisper of voices. 

That St. James’s Palace was beleaguered in 
some way or shape by persons who had no right 
to be there, was now clear enough. 

The young officer almost, too, began to doubt 
if his mother, affer all, had anything to do with 
this burglarious entrance into the royal abode, 

But yet, who but she would, in this mysterious 
manner, wish to enter St. James’s? and who but 
she could succeed in doing so? 

Again Captain Fitz George asked himself that 
pertinent question which shaped itself into the 
words, ‘* What shall I do?” 

Ah! how well he would have known what to 
do but for the dread that whatever he did must 
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way to some extent beneath the pressure of her 
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CHAPTER CLXXXIYV, 


CAPTAIN FITZ GHORGEH RESCUES THE COUNTESS 
DEH BLONDE FROM A GREAT DANGER, 


We leave, for a short space of time, Captain Fitz 
George, who is placed in circumstances of painful 
difficulty, while we follow the more important 
progress and proceedings of the Dark Woman in 
St. James's Palace. 

That part of the royal habitation into which 
she and her myrmidons had so successfully made 
their way, was very seldom visited. 

The apartments were not absolutely neglected, 
nor were they shut up and left to dust and to 
decay, ‘put they were not among those which 
were in the ordinary use of the dwellers in the 
Palace. 

The vast extent of the old building can only be 
appreciated by those who have the means and op- 
portunity of wandering at will over it. 

From the outside, but a very meagre idea can 
be formed of the suites of reoms, the galleries, the 
corridors, and the long passages which abound, 

But they were al! well known to Linda de 
Chevenaux, the Dark Woman. 

She had, so to speak, made a study of Old St 
James’s, 

No one, perhaps, with the exception of the 
official architect of the Palace, was so well ac- 
quainted with all its minor details as she was. 

That knowledge now stood her in good stead. 

Not only did it enable her to know exactly 
where she was, but it enabled her likewise to take 
the nearest route to where she wished to go. 

Where that was, the reader already knows to 
some extent. 

But the Dark Woman’s mind had become gra- 
dually filled with the idea of a project of more 
desperate significance than was involyed merely 
in the taking possession of a cabinet of jewels be- 
longing to the Regent. 

Linda de Chevenaux wanted now to make her- 
self feared in another sense. 

It was murder that had suggested itself to her 
heated brain. 

The murder, not of the Regent, but of some 
one whose loas would wring his “heart. 

The murder of Annie, 
Blonde, who had never done her, 
Woman, any injury, and, indeed, who was the 
last person in the world to willingly do any one 
harm, was the terrible thought that, minute after 
minute, grew into strength of purpose in the ima- 
gination of Linda de Chevenaux. 

The jowels for thoss men who were with her, 
and the life of Annie, the Countess, for her ! 

Those were the objects of the Dark Woman. 

We shall see how nearly they were both suc- 
ceeding. 

When the band of lawless men who on that 
oceasion accompanied the Dark Woman reached, 
with her, the top of that short flight of steps 
which we have seen Captain Fitz George 80 re- 
cently tread, they paused for further instruc- 
tions. 

The Dark Woman spoke in one of those audible 
whispers which always, amid darkness and silence, 
gonnd so full of mystery. 

“You will follow me, in such silence and with 
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such caution as you may well conceive is neces- 
sary in this place.” 

A murmured assent passed from lip to lip. 

“ But,” added the Dark Woman, “there is one 
thing about which there must he no sort of mis- 
apprehension.” 

“ What is that ?” asked several of the band, in 
the same low tones in which she spoke. 

“Te is that, without scruple and without re- 
morse, you will take the life of any one who im- 
pedes the work we have on hand here to-night.” 

“Tg that all?” said one. 

There was a light laugh among the others, at 
the tone in which this question was put. 

“That is all,” replied the Dark Woman. 

There was then ‘some whispering among them, 
and it appeared as if they were making some ar- 
rangements among themselves, as regarded who 
was to strike the fatal blow to any unfortunate 
Palace guard or domestic who might cross their 
path. 

“ Silence!” said the Dark Woman. 

The whispering ceased. 

** Continuous sounds,” she added, “travel far. 
Let there be intervals of complete silence.” 

No one spoke. 

The Dark Woman then, from means which 
she always now had about her, procured a light, 
and lit a small piece of wax taper. 

The illuminating power was very small, and 
but slightly diffused. 

As she held that lighted taper above her head, 
if no doubt flashed with that faint radiance upon 
the window panes which had been noticed by 
Captain Fitz George, as, in the darkness of the 
Ambassadors’ Court below, he kept his silent and 
solitary watch. 

The Dark Woman did not consider that there 
was any risk in the exhibition of so faint a light 
as that. 

Little did she suspect that the eyes of her own 
son regarded it as an omen of danger. 

“Wait for me,” she said, in the same whispered 
tones. 

The band gathered togetheryin a throng of 
spectral-looking figures, and waited. 

The Dark Woman slowly paced along the long 
gallery in which they were. 
~ She held the lighted taper above her head as 
high as she could, and it was then that Captain 
Fitz George, from without, had seen this small, 
mysterious-looking light pass from window to 
window. 

At the end of the gallery there was a door with 


_ faded gilding on its panels. 


There the Dark Woman paused. 

She set down the little taper light on the floor. 

From a secret pocket, then, of her apparel she 
procured that master key which the fears of Willes 
had compelled him to give to her, and which con- 
sisted of a stout shaft of steel of about five inches 
long, with wards at each end of it. 

One end or other of that key ought to open 
every door in the Palace. 

The Dark Woman was about to try the experi- 
ment upon thai door with the old and faded gild- 
ing upon it. 

The lock was stiff with rust. 

Dust had settled within it, and when com- 
pressed by the key became quite a solid obstruc- 
tion. 


THE DARK WOMAN. 


It took all the strength Linda de Chevenaux 

could throw into her fingers to open that door. 
- But in a few seconds the lock did yield. 

The door ereaked. 

‘Who goes there?” cried a voice. 

The Dark Woman in a moment put her foot 
upon the taper light. 

All was darkness. 

‘Who goes there?” cried the voice again. 

The Dark Woman did not move hand nor foot 
for more than a minute, 

There was no other challenge; but she knew 
well that she was now close to a post of one of 
the Yeomen of the Guard. 

She knew, too, that that post would have to be 
passed. 

She knew, too, that it could only be passed 
over the dead body of the man who held it. 

Did she feel remorse that she was, 8o to speak, 
strewing the path of her progress with the dead ? 

No, no! The heart of that woman was as cold 
as marble to any sentiment of pity, as it was cold 
to any sentiment of fear. 

She closed the door gently. 

Silently and slowly she made her way back to 
the spectral-looking band. 

They could only dimly see her as she advanced, 
and they could only know that it was the Dark - 
Woman by having never taken their eyes off 
her. 

‘* Listen !” she said. 

“ We listen.” 

“At the end of this gallery there is a door. 
conducts us the way which we must take.” 

“'To the Regent's jewel casket?” asked one. 

“ Ay, to the Regent’s jewel casket.” 

“ Then, come on.” 

“Hold! One moment! On the other side of 
that door—some short distance to the left of it 
—there is one of the Yeomen of the Palace Guard 
on duty.” 

“Well, Master ?” 

‘‘ He must be removed 

‘* By death ?” 

‘You have saidit. By death!” 

“That is a small matter,” said one of the band 
who seemed more dispesed than any of the others 
to make remarks. “I only want to get near 
enough to him, and the deed is done.” 

‘‘Tt must be done effectually and done silently,” 
said the Dark Woman. 

“Qh, leave me alone for that! He shall not 
complain of my doing my work in a bungling 
fashion !” 

“ Follow, then—follow !” 

AN?” 

“ Ay, all!” 

The Dark Woman led the way. The band fol- 
lowed her; but at the moment they did so, one of 
them lit a match. 

That was the faint light which had flashed in 
the eyes of Captain Fitz George as he pulled open 
the cloth-covered door at the top of the short 
flight of stairs. 

‘‘ Are you mad ?” whispered the Dark Woman. 

The light was let go out. 

‘“‘T thought,” began the man who had lighted 
it,—‘*T thought zs ; 

‘‘Peace!” added the Dark Woman. 
is required to think but myself!” 

It was this little transaction which, no doubt, 
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covered and rendered inaudible the slight noise 


which Captain Iitz George made as he entered the 
gallery. 

The whispered sounds he had heard at that 
moment were those of the Dark Woman, 

Then the band followed her in silence. 

It was in vain that the young officer strove to 
pierce with his eyes the darkness of that place. 

The nature and extent of the room, corridor, or 
gallery into which he had penetrated was quite 
unknown to him. 

His eyes had not yet become sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the darkness to enable him even to dis- 
tinguish that there were darker objects than the 
atmosphere itself in that place. . 

While, therefore, he stood in a pardonable state 
of irresolution, the Dark Woman and her asso- 
ciates reached the further end of the gallery, and 
only paused at her whispered order at the old gilt 
door. 

* Halt!” 

The band came to a stand-still. 

The Dark Woman placed her hand on the handle 
of the door. 

Then, before opening it, she spoke again in 
those low and hissing whispers which the faint 
echoes of the place brought to the ears of Captain 
Fitz George, although quite inarticulately. 

‘‘ When I have summoned here the man who is 
to be slain, be sure that the hand which is to slay 
him is ready.” 

“‘ Quite ready !” said one. 

“The time, then, has come!” 

The Dark Woman opened the door. 

“ Ah!” cried the Yeoman of the Guard who was 
on duty a short distance from the spot. “That 
strange noise again! Who goes there? Answer, 
or I alarm the Palace!” 

“Hush!” said the Dark Woman, — “ hush! 
You will oblige the Regent by silence!” 

“* But—but * 

“Make no alarm !” 

* But my duty ?” 

‘t Your duty is to act as his Royal Highness the 
Regent would wish you.” 

““ Who and what are you ?” 

““Do you not hear by my voice that I am a 
woman 2” 

The Dark Woman had spoken in her softest and 
most feminine tones. 

“‘T do hear that. But x 

“ You are strangely suspicious. Come this way, 
| in the direction of the sound of my voice, and I 
will give you a good reason to be silent.” 

“ Have you no light with you?” 

“ None. But you can easily find your way 
thither, can you not ?” 

“T can; but I would rather see my way. The 
oil lamp at this post was not properly fed, and has 
gone out.” 

‘* So much the better.” 

“You say ‘So much the better,’ but I would 
much rather see my way. However, I am feeling 
it along the wall.” 

“Time !” said Linda de Chevenaux. 

The Yeoman of the Guard had reached the door. 
There was a slight scuffle—a deep groan—and 
then the fall of a heavy body. 

“ It is done!” said a voice. 

“Forward! Follow me!” 
Woman. 
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Captain Fitz George heard a door shut. The 
darkness seemed to his imagination to thicken 
around him. 

Holding his sword stretched out before him, he 
made his way, step by step, along that gallery, 
but he could find no way out of it. The sounds 
he had so recently heard were so suggestive of 
murder, that he felt he should be acting criminally 
if he longer neglected taking some more active 
measures for the protection of the Palace and its 
inhabitants than merely stumbling about in the 
dark in its corridors and galleries. 

What could he do, then, but retrace his steps, 
so as to get into the inhabited portion of the royal 
abode by some more readily accessible route ? 

After some trouble, he found the cloth-covered 
door again at the top of the flight of twenty-four 
steps. 

This time he had to push it open, instead of 
pulling it; but in his agitation he forgot that 
change, and thought, for a few seconds that he 
failed to open it, that it had been made fast by 
some one on the other side, and he was a prisoner 
in that place. 

Then, as by accident rather than design, -he 
pushed if, and it readily opened, he nearly fell 
down the staircase. 

The young officer, having overcome this difii- 
culty, was soon in the Ambassadors’ Court-yard. 

From there to the guard-room was the next 
movement he made; and from the officers’ guard- 
chamber there was easy access fo the interior of the 
Palace. 

In five minutes, Captain Fitz George was in the 
Titian Gallery, which is already known so well to 
the reader of these chronicles. 

A Yeoman of the Guard, with his partizan over 
his shoulder, was on duty there. 

At sight of the uniform of Captain Fitz George, 
the man saluted him. 

The oil night-lights in the Titian Gallery either 
did burn on that occasion more brightly than 
usual, or the contrast of that illuminated portion 
of the Palace with the gloomy region he had just 
left made the young officer think so. 

** Can you tell me, sentry,” he said, ‘ wheres I 
can find Mr. Willes, the Regent’s valet ?” 

“Yes, Captain. If you pass through yonder 
door, you will see asmall passage to the right, at 
the extreme end of which are Mr. Willes’s own 
apartments ; but he may be at Carlton House.” 

“T thank you for your information. I will go 
and see if he is in his own rooms.” 

The Yeoman again saluted the officer, and Cap- 
tain Fitz George walked rapidly in the direction 
which had been pointed out to him. 

Not only the extraordinary occurrence of an 
officer of the Guard coming on his post at such 
an hour of the night, but the manner of Captain 
Fitz George as he spoke, was quite sufficient to 
convince the Yeoman of the Guard that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened, or was about 
to happen. 

But the wildest dreams of that man could 
scarcely have suggested to him that an actual 
armed force had penetrated into St. James's, and 
that one of his comrades had already fallen a 
victim. 

Captain Fitz George soon reached the door of 
the apartment occupied by Willes, the valet. 

He tapped, first lightly, and then more loudly, 
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upon the panel, and in a few seconds the door was 
flung open, and Willes appeared, with a light in 
his hand, looking pale and frightened, and with 
only a few articles of clothing . huddled on to 
him, 

“What is the matter ?—what is the matter? 
Ts anything amiss ?” 

“ Pm afraid there is,’ 

a Oh, Captain Fitz eas ot is that you? What 
arelief! I was afraid—afraid y 

_ “ Afraid of what, Mr. Willes ?” 

“ That it was some one else, sir. But what has 
happened, or what is going to happen? Surely, 
it is the middle of the night ?” 

“Tt is between three and four o’c}ock in the 
morning, Mr. Willes; but I have reason to know 
there are strangers in the Palace.” 

“Good gracious! no!” 

“It isso; and, before alarming the Guard or 
the Regent, I thought it well to come to you, and 
take your advice.” 

Willes looked, very frightened, ang turned a 
shade paler. He seemed to find a difficulty al- 
most in speaking, and he must have forgotten for 
| .@ moment who it was who stood before him, when 
| he laid his hand on Captain Fitz Georgo’s arm, 
} and said, nervously, “ Did you say you thought 
| there were strangers in the Palace, sir ?—that is 
| to say, did you speak in the plural sense 2” 

**] certainly did.” 

| “Then my mind is very much relieved.” 
| 

! 

| 
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“How so, Mr. Willes? Is there not more 
danger from many than from one?” 
|  “Sir!—sir! f have no hesitation in speaking 
| to you. You are what you are in relation to the 
| Regent; and you know, sir, that I know all about 
i it; therefore I’m sure that. I-may speak freely.” 
“You may do so; and partly because I can 
| guess what you have to say.’ 
| “‘ The—the—the Dark Woman, Captain Fitz- 
|. George!” . 
“Yes; it is of her you have to speak.” 
“Tt is—it is! Ah! what is that?” 
A strange crashing sound, evidently from some 
distant part of the Palace, at the moment broke 
the stillness of the night, and interrupted the con- 
versation between Captain Fitz George and Willes, 
the Regent's valet, 
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CHAPTER CLXXXYV. 


THE DARK WOMAN ACCOMPLISHES ONE OF BER 
OBJECTS AT ST, JAMESS, BUT FAILS IN Tan 
OTHER. 


Linpa DE CHEVENAUX, in the midst of all her 
desire to carry out those special objects which in- 
| terested her own feelings and passions, knew per- 
| fectly well that her hold upon the allegiance of 
| those men who chose to call her master would 
soon be weak indeed if she did not show them 
that she could minister to their cupidity, and place 
in their grasp that amount of plunder which she 
had taughtthem to expect. 
5 The spoedy and successful possession of the 
“\ casket of jewels which they had come expressly to 
ag : St. James's to seek, she knew perfectly well would 
* make them zealous in carrying out any other object 
: she proposed. 


{ 


After the murder of the Yeoman of the Guard, 
she did not anticipate that there wonld be any 
human obstruction to reaching the room where 
the cabinet containing the jewels would be found. 

Easy entrance into that room the Darks Woman 
scarcely expected, for she knew that it was a 
strong and small apartment, which had been con- 
verted into a jewel room by George the Second, 

Everything, then, that the ingenuity of the age 
could suggest had been done to render this room 
proof against any ordinary or extraordinary de- 


~predators. 


The little likelihood, however, that any ons 
would be able to penetrate through all the guards 
and attendants of royalty to such an apartment, 
had probably induced the architect to look to ele- 
gance as much as to strength. 

That room would be visited, likewise, by noble, 
illustrious, and royal personages; therefore it 
was to be made worthy of such distinguished 
presences. 

The Dark Woman had never been within the 
doors of that apartment, but from the accurate 


plaa she had of St. James's Palace she knew per-- | | 


fectly well where it was situated. 

Walt!” she said again, to the dim, dusky, 
and gliding figures that followed on her foot- 
steps. 

The band paused. 

The Dark Woman spoke with more confidences, 
and by no means in such low, whispered tones 
as she had found it necessary to use before, for 
she knew that she was in a completely uninha- 
bited portion of St. James’s Palace, and that any 
interruption to their proceedings now was almost 
out of the question. 

“A light will be necessary,” she said. “ A light, 
however pale and feeble, will be necessary, and I 
have left the taper in the gallery.” 

“‘T can help you to that, master,” said one of 
the band. “I am seldom without the means of 
sceing about me in a dark place.” 

“That is well,” said the Dark Woman. 
‘“‘ Union is strength—we help each other.” 

The man, who now ignited a match and lit up 
the flame of a small piece of green taper he took 
from his pocket, was of most ruffianly aspect. 

He was just such a man who seemed fo have 
run througt the whole catalogue of crimes, while 
each one had left the traces of iis presence upon 
his countenance. 

* Hore’s the light, master,” he said. *! ‘Shall I 
catry it, or will you?” 

“Give it me. I lead the way. Follow ‘qatthery, 
bat still with caution.” it 

The Dark Woman now scarcely paused in her 
progress, except to open any door of communica- 
tion from one room to another, that fur a moment 
or two became an impediment. 

The keys were in the locks.of many of these 
doors, and the two or three that Linda de Cheve- 
naux and her party had to pass through whicu 
were locked, and the keys removed, easily yielded 
to one end or the other of that faster key with 
which she was providea, _ 

They at length came to a door, whieh Was evi 
dently of massive MighOE sty, and very rebly 
carved. 

The cipher of the Stuarts was emblazoned on 
one of the panels. 


Then the Dark Woman had a little difficulty, | 
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for an oval piece of brass seemed to be screwed over 
the key-hole of the door, for what purpose ne one 
could guess, 

One of the band ‘cinadiati produced a small 
steel crow-bar, which; although not above four- 
een inches in length, was in truth a very for- 
midable instrument—having af one end a hammer, 
and at the other being reduced to a flat edge, 
which would penetrate into the smallest cre- 
vices. 

‘Here is a weapon,” he said, 
clear the obstruction.” 

There was a slight cracking noise, and the oval 
plate flew from the key-hole of the door. 

‘“ Why, Lovemore,” said one, “ you're an adept 
at this sort of thing! Who would suppose, when 
you're disporting yourself in the Mall, or at Rane- 
jagh, or the sunny side of Bond Street; that you 
had such a weapon as that in your pocket ?” 

“Truly, no; but it is better than @ sword-—it 
is better than a brace of pistols, for it never fails 

rou.” 
é ‘« Silence!” said the Dark Woman. 

Those men, with all their insolenee, and all 
that might be called their very pride of iniquity, 
obeyed her on the moment. 

Not another word was spoken. 

But the Dark Woman felt that she had spoken 
very harshly.- . 

What she wanted was a character for firmness 
aviong them, not for insolence. 

“You wonder,” she said, “that this key-hole 
should be secured on the outer side, in such a 
fashion that it would be impossible to lock the 
door from where we stand, But there is a reason 
for all things.” 

“Do you know, master, the reason for this 
one?” 

“iI de.” 

Ts it curious ?” 

‘No, it is only scandalons.” 

“'fhen it will be sure to pleasa us.” 

A suppressed laugh passed through the band. 

The Dark Woman was losing no time while en- 
gaged in this apparently frivolous discourse with 
the men who already that night had committed 
two murders under her guidance, 

She was opening that heavy mahogany door 
with the master key; and when it yielded to her, 
she held her hand upon it for a moment, and as- 
sumed—despite the bitterness that was gnawing 
at her heart-—a careless hilarity of manner, as 
she said, “ We are now about to enter a suite of 
apartments, four in number, which were consi- 
dered the special private rooms of the Spanish 
wife of Charles the Second.” 

“ Indeed, master! They must needs be curi- 
ous.” 

Tt was by her orders, and under her own eyes, 
that that oval plate was screwed on the key-hole 


“that will soon 


of the door on the outer side.” 


‘¢ And the reason ?” 


“It was simply this, Her royal and dissolute 


| husband was in these rooms one day, when a note 
‘was brought him that an assignation had been 


made for him with one on whom his eyes had 
fallen with loving approbation. He rose to leave 
the Queen, but not before her sharp eyes had 
fallen upon the note. A slight altercation ensued, 
aud she declared her intention of following him, 
She impetuously rushed into a0 adjoining chamber 
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to procure a cloak and hood, but the King took 
the opportunity of leaving the rooms, and in order 
that, at all events, he might have a good start 
of any pursuit, he locked. the door and took the 
key with him.” 

“A wise precaution.” 

Again the suppressed laugh passed through the 
band. 

“Tt was some tim’ before the Queen could get 
released, and then she made a vow that, while she 
lived in St. James’s, a key should never be placed 
in the lock of this door from the outer side. The 
oval plate was screwed on, and if has remained 
until to-night.” — 

The Dark Woman ceased speaking, and, hold- 
ing the green taper above her head, she entered 
the first of those four rooms of which she had 
given a perfectly accurate account. 

The heavy draperies and the faded carpets re- 
mained, but the moveable portion of the furniture 
had been long since taken away. 

Still the rooms looked gloomily magnificent, 
the only drawback to them being the common 
fault of all the apartments in St. James’s Palace 
—namely, the lowness of the ceilings. 

There was nothing to attract observation or 
curiosity in any of the four apartments. 

The night, too, was waning fast. 

The Dark Woman consulted her watch when 


‘the fourth of that suite of apartments was reached, 


and she was startled to find that it was nearly 
half-past three. - 

‘““We have much to do,” she. said, “and little 
time to do it in. Here is the door.” 

The door at which she paused wes a peculiar 
one. 

A narrow plate of looking-glass was inserted 
into each of the panels. The wood-work had 
been painted of a dead white colour, originally 
relieved bv gilt mouldings. 

There did not appear to be any lock whatever; 
but a large gilt plate covered nearly one-half the 
door, confined in its place by a clasp and padlock. 

The Dark Woman moved the green taper up 
and down observantly, as she noted the pecu- 
liarities of this door. 

‘Tg this the room, master?” asked the man 
who was called Lovemore. 

“Tt is the room, I am certain; but, as I never 
penetrated so far as this in these apartments of 
St. James’s, the fastening of the door has a sin- 
gular and novel aspect to me.” 

“Tf I might venture to suggest, master, I 
should say that this plate must be removed at 
once, and beneath it we shall find a lock.” 

“Tt is more than probable. Remove it.” 

The finely-tempered crowbar did the work 
rapidly, and the gilt plate flew aside, disclosing— 
as might be expected—a lock beneath, which the 
Dark Woman hoped, yet scarcely expected, her 
master key to touch. 

The experiment was a failure, 

Neither end of the master key would produce 
the least impression upon the lock of that door. 

The Dark Woman satisfied herself on that 
point, aod then stepped aside. 

“Borce alone,” she said, 
resolute and quick.” 

Lovemore seemed well pleased that his services 
were called into requisition, He advanced in- 
stantly with the crowbar, and dashed its flat edge 
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in at a small crevice left between the door and 
the wall. 

There was a creaking noise, a loud crash, and 
the door opened, 

That crash had reached the ears of Willes, the 
valet, and of Captain Fitz George. 

The band of the Dark Woman pressed eagerly 
forward, to get a sight of the small apartment, 
which bore, for them, so attractive a name, 

A jewel-room—provided it were not a casket 
without its contents—was, to them, the most 
attractive apartment they could set their feet in. 

Their eagerness made them almost pass the 
Dark Woman; but she turned upon them, and 
the boldest of them shrunk back before the ex- 
pression which gleamed from her eyes. 

‘You sre eager for spoil,” she said. ‘ Take 
all. On this first adventure I reserve nothing for 
myself.” 

‘She stood in the middle of the small room, and 
Held up the light. 

At first sight, there did not appear to be much 
to reward the trouble that had been taken to 
reach the apartment. It was a five-sided room, 
without a window; some shelves were upon the 
walls, and the only furniture consisted of a couple 
of marble-topped tables. 

The shelves were empty, but on one of the 
tables was the small cabinet, or caskel, the Dark 
Woman had mentioned. 

On the other table—tiecd loosely together with 
a crimson silk officer's sash—appeared to be some 
half dozen swords, of different shapes and lengths. 

‘The associates of the Dark Woman cast scarcely 
a glance at the weapons; but they clustered round 
the little jewel- cabinet, as bees might round some 
blossom full of sweetness. 

The casket was locked. 

Impatience got the better of every other feeling. 
Not even the presence of the Dark Woman—not 
even her looks, so expressive of stern resolve and 
of haughty command—could restrain them, ‘The 
man named Lovemore struck the casket one blow 
with the crow-bar, and shivered it to atoms, 

A cry of joy burst from the band, for on to the 
table, and on to the floor, and amid the scattered 
relics of the casket itself, appeared its glittering 
contents. 

Jewels, to all appearance of great size and value, 
glittered in the light of that small taper which the 
Dark Woman, with a certain appearance of con- 
tempt upon her features, held up so that they 
ceuld easily see the glittering bait which had 
brought them to that place. 

Those of the jewels that fell upon the floor were 
eagerly scrambled for; and, for a few moments, 
the Dark Woman herself was, no doubt, completely 
forgotten by those men for whom she was hold- 
ing a light while they possessed themselves of 
wealth. 

Then she spoke bitterly. 

“Tf this is your discipline,” she said—" if this 
is the mode and fashion in which you avail your- 
selves of the opportunities which I have promised 
to present to you, all will be lost, all will be con- 
fusion.” 

The band stood aghast in silence. 

‘One of our number,” added the Dark Woman, 
“occupies the post of a sentinel in Spring Gardens, 
He is there for our convenience and the general 
good. Which of yon will feel inclined to sur- 


render some of these jewels to him as his portion 
of the spoil ?” 

“Tbe master is right,” cried one, 
do.” 

“Quite right,” said another. “It must be share 
and share alike.” é 

“Well, there's what I took,” said a third; and 
placing his hand upon the marble top of the tabie, 
he unclasped it, and relinquished two or three 
bright jewels he had picked up from the floor, 

Faint murmurs of assent to this proceeding ran 
through the whole group, and although it was 
evidently with some reluctance that two or three 
of the party gave up the jewels they had obtained 
possession of, still a goodly assemblage of bright 
ne glittering gems appeared upon the marble 
table. wy 
Then there was a solemn silence, and all eyea 
were bent upon the Dark Woman. 

“These glittering crystals,” she said, ‘ should 
command a goodly sum. In themselves they are 
worthless; but when changed into money — 
cautiously and carefully—they wiil place you ail 
in ample funds. It is my duty—if you choose to 
trust me—to change them into gold-for you. I 
have the means of doing so within, perhaps, the 
next seven days; but since I disclaim, personally, 
participation in the sum these jewels may produce, 
you can deal with them yourselves if you are so 
minded.” 

“No, no!” cried every voice. 

“Hush! Not so loud!” 

“No, no!” then they all said again, in 
pressed whispers. 

“Tt is your will, then, that I take these jewels 
in charge for you?” 

“It is—it is !” 

The Dark Woman, without another word, 
gathered up the jewels and placed them in her 
pockets, while the eyes of some of the band 
followed them with a glistening longing. 

“This part of our work is done,” said the Dark 
Woman; ‘and now I call upon yor to remember 
our compact.” 

‘We do—we do!” 

“Without question and without hesitation you 
are to obey my orders, always provided that I 
show you that the agreement between us is greatly 
to your benefit.” 

“Yes, yes !—it is so!” 

“T fancy I have shown you that to-night.” 

‘‘Command us. - We obey you.” 

‘It is my will and pleasure, then, to penetrate 
this night into the inhabited portion of Sf. 
James’s Palace. I have an act to do, a blow to 
strike, which may appease this— this aching 
heart.” 

The band looked at each other's faces with a 
certain feeling of dismay; whispers passed from 
mouth to mouth; and then it was the reckless, 
careless Lovemore who addressed the Dark 
Woman. 

‘‘ You're the master, and we will obey you, ex- 
cept in one thing. If your object be to take the 
life of the Regent, we must ery off from such an 
enterprise, since we have no ambition to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for such a paltry specimen 
of high treason.” 

‘“‘T do not aim at the life of the Regent.” 

‘Oh, then we are with you, master. Only tell 
us what we have to do.” 
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“Tt is simply this. I shall now conduct you to | 
a well-known portion of St. James’s, called the 
Titian Gallery. My business is with some one 
whom I shall find in a suite of apartments leading 
from that gallery; and your duty there will be, 
without hesitation and without remorse, at once to 
take the life of every human being who may set 
foot in that gallery until I rejoin you. We shall 
then retreat by the way we came, and our presence 
will only be known by the dead we shall leave 
behind us.” 

The band bowed their heads in assent; and 
then the Dark Woman turned, with a mocking 
kind of smile, to the table on which lay the bundle 
of swords tied together with the silken cord. 

“‘T was not quite sure,” she said, “‘that there 
was any other rich and valuable prize to be had 
in this apartment but the jewels we are in posses- 
sion of.” 

The band looked all attention, 

No, 84.—Dark Woman. 
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‘“‘ But now I see there is such a prize.” 

“Where? where? What is it? What prize?’ 

‘“‘ Those swords.” 

‘What? These dingy-looking, worthless wea- 
pons, covered with rust and tarnish ?” 

The Dark Woman drew one of the swords from 
the bundle, and held up its hilt to the light. 

‘‘ These weapons are forgotten,” she said. ‘ Be- 
hold !”’ 

A. cry of pleasure burst from the band. 

The. hilt of that sword was perfectly encrusted 
with diamonds and other precious stones. 

“These are presentation swords,” added the 
Dark Woman, “from different monarchs of Europe, 
and from some of the despots of the East, to 
different Kings of England. They have either 
been forgotten, or placed here by some one long 
ago, to be more readily plundered.” 

The band rushed upon the swords, and eagerly 
examined them from hilt to point. Many of the 
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scabbards were of gold, and there was. not one: 
among the number legs in value than at least a 
thousand pounds. - 

“Now follow me,” said the Dark Woman. 
“You are well armed, and this night you have 
made a princely booty. Follow me, for I have 
now my own work to do; and, by ‘the heaven 
above us, I will do it—I will do it !” 


CHAPTER CLXXXVI. 


THE DARK WOMAN COMMITS HIGH TREASON BOTH 
AGAINST: MONARCHY AND INNOCSNCE., 


PROBABLY the associates of the Dark Woman } 


would only have been too glad to leave St. James’s 
Palace with the booty of which they now had 
possession, if they could have been permitted to 
do so. 

That booty by far exceeded their utmost hopes 
and expectations; and they looked in each other's 
faces with an eagerness to be gone, which nothing 
but a prospect of still further chances of a similar 
character by their association with the Dark 
Woman could control. 

They feared that the price of that plunder in 


jewels and in gold had yet to be paid. 


They were forieetly correct in that supposi- 
tion. 

And so thie followed the Dark Woman, not 
willingly, but still without any outward show of 
dissatisfaction. 

There was a strange manner now about Linda de 


Chevenaux—a strange light in her eyes, which, if 


they could well have observed, those lawless meny 
would, perhaps, have really induced some effort 
on their part to bring the night’s adventures to an 
end, 

But they did not look so closely into the eyes 
of their powerful and mysterious leader to see the 
fire of excitement that was there raging. 

The Dark Woman herself held the taper-light, 

“Follow! follow! follow!’ was now ali she 
said, at intervals, in low tones. 

The band crowded after her. 

The splendid swords they had possession of 


glittered even in the faint rays from the little 


taper; aud a more rich and dangerous assemblage 
surely had never before made its way through the 
solitary chambers of old St. James’s Palace. 

The Dark Woman evidently knew her way well 
among the intricate passages, corridors, and gal- 
leries of the ancient building. 

She never paused for a moment in her progress 
until she reached a point where she considered it 
necessary to give sorae instructions to her band. 

“Halt !” 

She spoke in the faintest whisper; but at that 
still hour, and with no other voice to compete 
with hers, she was heard easily and distinctly. 

The band came to a stand-still, and all waited 
for the next sounds of that voice, which, the more 
frequently they heard it, seemed to command only 
the more attention and obedience. 

The Dark Woman pointed to a door close to 
which they were, She spoke in the same deep 
tones, which sounded something like the sighing 
and murmuring of the night wind. 

“The time bas come when I call upon you for 
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a service, which yeu must render me without 
scruple i 

A murmur of assent ran throngh the band, and 
they could not imagine what service it could 
possibly be that the Dark Woman required at their 
hands, which she so evidently paused to name. 

This uncertainty, however, did not last long. 

The Dark Woman continued the sentence which 
they had thought finished, and its last words let 
| them comprehend what was required of them. 

“Without pity, and without remorse.” 

Those were the words with which the Dark 
Woman concluded her exhortation, and then the 
band that followed her guessed what she meant. 

It was murder! 

‘The murmur of assent came again; but it was 
not so hearty, nor so cheerfully given as before. 

It was not that those men scrupled at the com- 


mission of murder—we have seen that they do’ 


not; but then if they did such a deed, they liked 
to see some immediate and present advantage from 
the act. 

There was another reason, too, which had its 
effect in making them a little lukewarm in the 
affair: that was, that they had already achieved a 
large booty, and the Dark Woman did not even 
promise them a chance of adding to the plunder. 

Perhaps Linda de Chevenaux saw that those 
new followers of hers would have been wel! pleased 
to depart at once, and leave undone the work she 
required of them; but she would not affect to see 
it. . 
There was a slightly sarcastic tone about the 
whisper in which she next spoke. 

‘‘T am rejoiced,” she said, “that you all so 
willingly obey me, without the knowledge of what 
IT am about tosay; but, in fact, unless now every 
one who sees you in St. James's is prevented in the 
most effectual manner from giving an alarm, you 
are all dead men.” 

The murmur that passed through the band had 
quite a different tone about it now, and some of 
the faces of those men of crime blanched a little. 

‘“Come,” added the Dark Woman, ‘you have 
but to do as I direct you, and all will be well with 
us. 99 

They felt then that their safety must lie in 


obeying” her. 


The Dark Woman placed her hand lightly upon 
the lock of the door at which she had paused. 
‘That door was fast: 

Would the master-key open it? 

There was a moment of anxiety, and then the 
lock yielded. Slowly the door opened. ‘The Dark 
Woman at the same moment extinguished the 
taper, for there was a light in the space beyond 
that door, be it room, corridor, or gallery. 

The light was but faint.. 

‘Those men, however, who were following the 
Dark Woman might well shrink back even from 
the slightest illumination of ‘their secret and 
dangerous path through St. James's Palace. 
They had now everything to dread and nothing 
to: ‘gain, so that an approach towards the inhabited 
portion of the royal abode was to them full of 
peril. 

True, the Dark Wenn had pointed out to 
them a course of action which—should they suc- 
ceed in carrying it out—would reduce that peril; 
but an intended victim might escape, aud then 
their situation would be ae 80 much the worse ; 
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for the armed force, which would be summoned 
at once to the spot, could scarcely be expected to 
have any mercy upon men who marked their pro- 
gress by death. 

The Dark Woman, too, hung back for a 
moment, for she knew where that faint light on 
the other side of the door proceeded from. 

She knew that she had reached the Titian 
Gallery of St. James’s, and that she was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of those apartments in 
the occupation of Annie, Countess de Blonde, 
where she contemplated doing a deed that would 
strike terror into the heart of the Regent. 

Should she succeed in the commission of that 
awful crime—for it was none otber than the mur- 
der of Annie, the fair Countess, she intended—it 
could not be said that she felt quite clear as re- 
garded the results. 

Beyond that deed of violence and crime, the 
mind of the Dark Woman was misty and obscure. 
All she felt was, that inasmuch as previously she 
had been a terror to the Regent, she would then 
be a greater terror still. 

Perhaps she hardly stopped to ask herself if 
sheer fright would have the effect of inducing the 
Regent to accede to her extravagant demands in 
the way of recognising the legality of a marriage 
which had in reality been but a mockery and a 
snare. 

But the Dark Woman was in no mood to ask 
herself any questions at all, rational or irrational. 
All she felt was that it was necessary to strike 
some fearful blow at the peace of the Regent, and 
that the surest and the best way to reach him 
was through that young and faithful heart which 
certainly had fascinated George, Prince of Wales, 
not only to afar greater extent than any other 
had succeded in enchaining his fancy, but had with- 
out effort achieved a still more extraordinary feat. 

The fair Annie, Countess de Blonde, had actually 
kept the Prince constant to her charms for a period 
of time that far exceeded his contentment. with 
any other object of his affections, 

It was the total absence of art that was Annie’s 
power. 

She succeeded in that for which she laid no plans 
—concocted no plots. 

Had she done either of those things she would 
have, like others, failed. 

But we return to the Dark Woman and her 
‘band of infamous associates. 

Well might she pause for a moment at the door 
that would conduct her into the Titian Gallery, 
for it was there that all the danger would be found 
— if danger there were. 

From that gallery none knew better than Linda 
de Chevenaux there opened the splendid suite of 
apartments in the occupation of Annie. 

That those apartments would be merely tenanted 
by women she had a shrewd guess. 

To be sure, what more likely place was there in 
which to find the Regent; but even if that were 
the case, the Dark Woman did not shrink from the 
idea of making him a spectator of the murder of 
the fair young girl to whom, if ever his cold, selfish 
heart had really known an affection in life, he was 
surely attached 

The door yielded to her touch. 

She was in the Titian Gallery. 

To her great surprise it was now in total dark- 
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And yet she felt, certain—she could have de- 
clared it to be a faet, that she had seen the faint 
glimmer of a light in that gallery almost at the 
momént she had opened the only door that divided 
her and her band from it. . 

The Dark Woman was right. 

Up to that moment there had been alight in the 
Titian Gallery. 

Little did Linda de Chevenau® guess by whose 
hand it had been extinguished. 

It was by the hand of her own son. 

Her. own son, Captain Fitz George, for whose 
sake she would have said, bad she been on her con- 
fession of her acts and deeds to heaven, she was 
doing all those fearful deeds which marked her 
career that night. | 

‘When the young officer had succeeded.in rousing 
Willes, he felt that he had aon all he could in 
that quarter. 

Willes was in a state of fright however, which 
almost benumbed his faculties ; ; for notwithstand- 
ing what Captain Fitz George had said, he could 
not divest his mind of the idea that the Dark 
Woman must have a something to do with all the 
disturbances at St. James’s Palace. 

Perhaps these notions on the part of Willes 
arose more from his fears than from his reflections ; 
but if was a very natural one, for all that. 

‘To you—to you,” said Captain Fitz George, 


**T leave the task, Willes, of letting his Royal. 


Highness the Regent know that there is danger in 
the Palace.” 


“Yes, yes! What? That is to say, how—— 


Oh, tell me again that you are sure it isnot the | 


be 


why My 


‘‘No, no; I have no reason to think that Linda { 


de Chevenaux has anything to do with what is 
taking place in the old Palace of St. James’s this 
night.” 

“Thank heaven for that !” 

“Rouse the Regent, Willes. I am now going 
to the Titian Gallery to hold guard there,” 

“Yes, yes!—oh, do, Captain Fitz George—do 
that, for there is the Regent!” 

a ‘Indeed! iy 

‘Yes, there—in the apartments of the Countess 
de Blonde—you will find him.” 

“JT have a double duty, then, at that part of 
the Palace. You know, or you ought to know, 
Mr, Willes, what to do in an emergency of this 
kind, so I shall leave you to act.” 

“Bless me!” said Willes; ‘ what can I do 
but get together the Yeomer of the Guard? Al- 
though, perhaps, it would be better if you, Captain 
Fitz George, were to bring some of your men to 
the gallery.” 

This was an intelligible enough proposition on 
the part of Willes; and perhaps, at the moment 
it was made, the idea did occur to Captain Fitz 
George that he had been, to a certain extent, 
remiss in his duty. . 

He had but one excuse. 

Anything in the shape of a premature alarm in 
St. James’s Palace, or an alarm from possibly no 
cause at all, would justly have subjected him to 
censure. 

It was too late now. All the possible mischief 
that could happen, might happen while he was 


“You may be right, Mr, Willes,” he said; “but 
I must remain here now, let the consequences be 
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what they may. That there are persons in the 
Palace who have no right to be here, I feel 
assured. What the object of those persons may 
be, I cannot even conjecture. Plunder, murder, 
or treason may actuate them, but my station shall 
be the Titian Gallery, close to the door leading to 
the apartments of the Countess de Blonde; and 
there, with my sword in my hand, I will wait the 
issue of events.” 

“You shall not wait long without some assist- 
ance, Captain Fitz George,” said Willes, who was 
now thoroughly awake. 

““T am content—I am content. Be quite assured, 
Mr. Willes, that Ishall be able to hold the post for 
any reasonable time.” 

Captain Fitz George left the valet of the Re- 
gept, and made his way as noiselessly, and with 
what expedition he could, to the Titian Gallery. 

Feeling satisfied in his own mind that the 
people who had made their way into St. James’s 
Palace were in numbers that would make a per- 
sonal contest with them exceedingly hazardous, 
he thought his best plan was to shroud himself in 
darkness for a time, so that he might have the 
opportunity of observing them without being seen 
himself. 

With this object he extinguished the oil-lamp, 
which always, during the night, stood upon a 
pedestal in the Titian Gallery. 

It seemed as if a dense cloud had suddenly 
fallen upon that space, shrouding all things in its 
black obscurity; and for a few moments so con- 
fusing the eyes of the young officer that it seemed 
to him as if the darkness were a palpable some- 
thing moving in huge masses about him, and 
against which, if he stirred with any precipitation, 
he was likely to do himself serious injury. 

This feeling soon passed away. It was but 
the effect of the sudden transition from light to 
darkness. 

In a few moments the eyes of Captain Fitz 
George became accustomed to the obscurity about 
him; and placing his back against the door of 
the suite of apartments in the occupation of 
Annie, Countess de Blonde, he stretched out his 
sword before him, and keeping strictly upon his 
guard, he waited the event. 

Captain Fitz George was quite aware that 
when he stood up by that door he.kad given one 
of its panels an accidental rap with his sword 
hilt, but he was far from expecting that that rap 
at. the door would have had any effect. 

Precisely, however, at the moment that he saw 
a gleam of light appear at the further end of the 

_ Titian Gallery, the door against which he stood 
' gave way, and a female voice, in very low, soft 
accents, sounded in his ears. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Whiffles? -How very late 
you are?” 

A. warm air came from the apartment. 


An air bringing with it delicate perfumes, as. 


well as warmth. And as Captain Fitz George 
felt a soft hand upon his arm, he suspected that he 
was about—very unwillingly—to become acon- 
fidant in one of those little intrigues of a palace, 
of which he had heard so much but knew so little. 
That he was mistaken for some one else, and 
that that accidental rap with his sword hilt at the 
panel of that door was the cause of that mistake, 
he had not the slightest doubt. 
} The room was as dark as the gallery beyond. 
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Lhe young officer was puzzled to know what to 
do at the moment. : 

He did not doubt but that this was one of the 
Countess de Blonde’s attendants who had some 
assignation with the Mr. Whiffles she mentioned, 
which name Fitz George recollected to have 
heard as belonging to one of the yeonien of the 
kitchen. 

Under the circumstances, there was nothing he 
so much dreaded as a scream, which might, in all 
probability, arise from the terrified female should 
she be too hastily convinced of her mistake. 

Moments were precious, because during those 
moments Willes, the valet, was no doubt gathering 
together such a force as would at once place the 
safety of the Regent, of the Countess de Blonde, 
and of the whole Palace beyond a doubt. 

“Why, Whifiles, what's the matter now 2?” said 
the female voice; ‘‘ why don’t you speak ?” 

“A cold,” said Captain Fitz George, huskily. 

“Dear me! Why, where did you catch that? 
It has quite altered your voice!” 

“Hem! hem!” 

‘‘ What do you mean by saying ‘hem?’ 
light the night-lamp in a moment.” 

“Silence! I’m not Whiffles.” 

“ Ah!” 

It was not a scream, but it was an exclamation 
sufficiently loud to reach any ears that might be 
awake to listen to if. 

Captain Fitz George had not closed the door 
through which he had passed from the Titian Gal- 
lery, but of itself it had slowly moved upon its 
hinges, until it left an opening not above a foot in 
width; and now from the gallery, through that 
opening, there came an angular, narrow gleam of 
light. . 

“Forward!” cried a voice. 

There was a rush of feet in the gallery. Cap- 
tain Fitz George had just time to move sharply to 
the door and close it. Something cold touched his 
arm, succeeded instantly by a feeling of pain. 

He was wounded. 

A jong, narrow sword-blade had been thrust 
through the opening of the door at the moment 
Fitz George closed it, and the blade was jammed 
sufficiently tight that the person without who held 
its hilt could not withdraw it. 

The attendant upon the Countess de Bionde had 
the ready means of lighting the night-lamp; and 
now, looking pale and scared, she turned round 
with it in her hand, and seeing that the intruder 
was a young officer of the Guard, she exclaimed, 
“T'm lost! I’m betrayed!” 

“Not at all,” said Fitz George. 
own counsel.” 

“But you—you—you are here! 
shall I do ?” 

‘‘Peace! peace! Where is the Regent ?” 

The terrified attendant pointed in the direction 
of the suite of rooms in the outer one of which they 
were; but the whole attention of Captain Fitz 
George was now turned to the door, which creaked 
and shook upon its hinges as a powerful attempt 
was made from without to force it. 

There was something awful and ominous in the 
silence that reigned in the Titian Gallery, while at 
the same time so much force was exerted to break ° 
open the door which kept those persons—be they 
whom they might—from the apartments in the 
occupation of the Countess de Blonde. 
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By the light which the trembling attendant 
held, Captain Fitz George saw that there were two 
brass bolts upon the door, both of which, the mo- 
ment his eyes fell upon them, he shot into their 
sockets. . 

A sense and feeling of security came over him; 
but still never did benighted wanderer sigh for the 
dawn as he now sighed for those sounds which 
would indicate the approach of Willes with the 
Palace Guard. | 

Each passing second seemed minutes of time, 
each minute an hour; and it was not till the at- 
tendant uttered a few terrified words—calling his 
attention to the wound he had received—that he 
saw blood trickling from his arm on to the 
floor. 

The sword-blade that had inflicted this hurt 
upon him was still firmly wedgsd between the 
door and the wall; but now it had a strange 
vertical movement about it which sufficiently 
showed that some one had hold of its hilt, and was 
endeavouring to work it out of its singular posi- 
tion. 

An idea came across the mind of Captain Fitz 
George. 

His own sword was one of those slim, courtly- 
looking weapons formerly in use by the officers of 
the Guard. The key-hole of the door was large, 
and the key had dropped to the floor—no doubt 
being forced out by some pick-lock from the outer 
side. 

Tt was the impulse of the moment that induced 
Fitz George, when he saw the blood upon his arm, 
to suddenly pass his own sword-blade right up to 
the hilt through the key-hole of the door. 

There was a cry of anger and pain from with- 
out. 

Tt was evident that some one in the Titian Gal- 
lery had been wounded, in quite as singular a 
fashion as he, Captain Fitz George, had received a 
hurt within the apartment. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVII. 


THE DARK WOMANS BAND IS DEFEATED, BUT 
LEAVE A HOSTAGE BEHIND THEM. 


Tuat by that fortunate thrust through the key- 
hole of the door, he had inflicted, probably, a 
serious hurt upon ons of the audacious intruders 
into St. James’s Palace, Captain Fitz George could 
not eutertain a doubt. 

He had done more than that, too. 

He had brought affairs to a kind of crisis. 

No longer was the Dark Woman and her vil- 
lainous associates to think that they were conducting 
the enterprise on which they were, amid secrecy 
and silence. 

No longer was she to dream of striking the cruel 
blow she meditated, like some avenging fate 
which was to be felt, but not seen. 

It was only too evident now that an alarm was 
given, and that some one was determined to de- 
fend, at the sword’s point, that suite of apartments, 
into which Linda de Chevenaux thought she 
would be able to penetrate, amid the stillness of 
the night, like an apparition 


party for whom the least possible amount of sym- 
pathy could be felt. 

It was the one whom she named Lovemore. 

A most unscrupulous and murder-loving villain. 

The thrust of Captain Fitz George’s sword was 

tal. 

With a deeep groan, after uttering the cry of 
pain, Lovemore sunk bleeding to the floor of the 
Titian Gallery, close to the feet of the Dark Woman 
herself. 

Then she clasped both her hands upon her 
breast for a moment, as though she were nerv- 


ing herself to the exeeution of some terrible re- 


solve. 

“Forward! forward!” she cried in a voice so 
distorted by passion, and so high and unnatural 
for a woman, that through the door, although he 
heard the voice, the gallant Captain Fitz George 
failed to recognise it as that of his mother. 

“Forward! forward! Disguise, mystery, si- 
lence, and caution, are now alike useless. Ra- 
pidity of action can alone now accomplish the work 
that must be done this night in St. James's Palace, 
and ensure our safety when it shall be done.” 

The band recoiled from the door, from the other 
side of which so serious a wound had been inflicted 
on one of their members, but it was only for a mo- 
ment or two that they so recoiled. . 

The Dark Woman added some words to her 
former ones, which let them know and feel that 
not only were they completely in her power, but 
that upon her they must depend for safety. 

‘““T swear,” she said—“ I swear by the heaven 
above us, that if you shrink now f:om obsying me, 
and carrying out my designs in this place, I will 
give you all up to justice, and not one of you shall 
leave the Palace alive!” 

They considered it was more than probable she 
had ample means of carrying out her threat, and 
that if crossed in her purpose she would do so, they 
could scarcely entertain a doubt. 


The boldest of them retreated a few paces, and 


then made such a simultaneous rush at the door, 
that it would have needed to be made of some- 
thing stronger than timber to withstand the 
shock. 

There was a crash, and the door partially gave 
way. 

© Again! again !”’ cried the Dark Woman. 

And still she spoke in those high, strange, un- 
natural tones, which prevented Captain Fitz 
George from recognising them. 

But before a second assault could be made upon 
the door, he, Fitz George, spoke. 

‘Treason! Treason! Treason! Awake! 
Awake! Arouse yourself, Regent of England, for 
murder is on the threshold of your chamber!” 

There was nothing in the tones of Captain Fitz 
George which could so change them as to pre- 
vent the Dark Woman from recognising them at 


; ONCE. 


No evil passion lurked in them—no wild prin- 
ciple of revenge was at work in his breast. She 
knew that it was her son who spoke. 

She knew then that it was not the Regent-——not 


mind, and destroyed it for ever—with whom she 
had to contend; but that son who—despite his 


i defection from her-——despite his condemnation of 


the man who had made war upon her peace of 
| 


~The man who was wounded by the sword of the | her purposes—she loved still dearer, oh, far, far 
young officer was that one of the Dark Woman’s | dearer than life itself! 
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The Dark Woman uttered a shrill cry of dis- 
may. 

But still Captain Fitz George heard not in that 
cry any sound that could remind him of his 
mother, 

“ Awake ! 
Treason!” 

_ His voice rung like the sound of a trumpet 
through the suite of rooms in the occupation of the 
Regent, and of Annie, the fair Countess de Blonde. 

The doors that led from that outer chamber to 
‘the next one were dashed open. 

It was the Countess de Blonde who gppeared. 

Annie was completely wrapped up in a robe of 
palo green satin, edged with miniver. Her long 
and beautiful hair hung in disordered masses far 
below her waist. 

There was alarm in her face, and as she clasped 
the rich robe about her, her hands trembled with 
apprehension. 

‘‘ What is this?” she cried; ‘‘ oh, what is 
this? What has happened, or what is about to 
happen ?” 

“ Murder!” replied Captain Fitz George. 

“ Ah, that is you, dear friend, and all is 
well.” 

** No—all is not well, Annie. Where is the 
Regent? Arouse him, and tell him he must help 
me to defend his life and your life. All, else, will 
be lost. Momenis are precious.” fs 
, As he spoke, Captain Fitz George, with a 
promptitude that few persons would have had pre- 
sence of mind enough to exhibit on such an occa- 
sion, kept seizing upon any portable article of 
furniture he could find in the room, and wheeling 
it or dragging it towards the half-broken down 
door. 

It was astonishing with what rapidity he suc- 
ceeded in constructing a kind of barricade against 
the panels of that door. 

Not too soon was that barricade interposed 
between him and the assailants; for the second 
rush from those in the Titian Gallery, to break 
down the door, took place within some thirty 
seconds of the first one. 

But for that barricade the door must have 
yielded. 

It was off its hinges. 

The two brass bolts were started from their 
fastenings. 

The force with which those reckless men who 
were with the Dark Woman came against the 
door this second time actually projected several 
of the pieces of furniture that Fitz George had 
piled up against it right into the middle of the 
floor. 

But the door still retained its place. 

. It was solely held up now artificially. 

Annie, when she heard those last words which 
Captain Fitz George had addressed to her, turned 
at once, and made her way back in the direction 
whence she had come. 

Fitz George heard her calling to the Regent. 

“George!—George! It is time for fighting 
now! George!—George, I say! Where are 
you? A fight !—a fight!” 

_ There was a scufiling of ‘feet, and the Regent— 
looking pale and disordered, and with a crimson 

_ brocade dressing-gown hastily flung about hin— 
| appeared. 
\ He had a long, straight, cavalry sword in his 


Treason ! 


Awake! ‘Treason ! 
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right hand, and in the other hand he carried a 
couple of very richly-mounted pistols. 

‘What, in the name of all that’s terrible, is ali 
this ?” he asked. 

‘Treason and murder!” said Fitz George, 

“Ah! You here?” 

““Yes—to defend the life of my Sovereign and 
my father !” 

The Regent gave one quick glance into the face 
of Annie, and a look of pain and anguish it wag, 
For one moment the old feeling of jealousy which 
Sir Hinckton Moys had implanted in his heart, in 
regard to his son, came back to him. 

But it was only fora moment. 

“No, no!” he said. ‘*No—not that! You 
are here to defend me, Fitz George; and you, 
Annie, are true as steel.” 

Neither the young officer nor the Countess de 
Blonde could comprehend what was passing in 
the mind of the Regent at that moment; and it 
was no time at which to speculate upon hidden 
meanings, or to ask curious questions. 

Fitz George spoke rapidly. 

“Take your place by my side, father,” he said. 
“Help me to hold this post but for a few mo- 
ments longer, and we shall have plenty of aid.” 

George, Prince of Wales, was not a coward. 

We do not mean to say that he had that reck- 
less kind of bravery that some people possess, 
which tempts them to court danger—to meet it 
even half-way, if it seems slow in approaching 
them—but he had that courage which would 
enable him to defend not only himself, but any 
one else in whom he felt an interest. 

The Regent then did not hesitate to place him- 
self by the side of Fitz George, and to hold the 
long cavalry sword in such an attitude that it 
was evident he intended and knew how to use it 
with effect. 

“ That’s right, George,” said Annie. ‘' We will . 
beat them yet.” f 

As she spoke, the Countess de Blonde took the 
pistols from the left hand of the Regent. 

“Mind, Annie—mind !” he said: “ those pistols 
are loaded.” 

‘Glad to hear it,” said Annie. ‘Here goes!” 

Two stunning reports immediately ensued. 

The Countess de Blonde had fired both the 
pistols right through the upper panel of the door. 
The room was full of the smoke of gunpowder. 

The light was extinguished at once by the con- 
cussion of the air. 

Then mingling with the echoes of the report of 


the pistols came a loud voice from the Titian | 


Gallery. 
“Charge!” cried the voice, 
There was a rush of feet. 
“Fire!” cried the voice again. 
A rattling discharge of fire-arms ensued, which 
must have aroused the whole Palace, : 
A crash of glass‘then took place, for the win- 
dows of the Titian Gallery gave way to the dis- | 
turbed air: the echoes died off like distant 


! 


thunder. 
Then there came a sharp knocking at the shat- 
tered door. 
** Who knocks?” asked the Regent. 
“J, your Royal Highness—I.” 
‘Ah, that is Willes!” 
“Then the affair is over,” said Fitz George, 
“and I may open the door.” 
i 
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“J think so.” 


“Let me go ouf first,” said Annie. 
you stir, George. 


* Don’t 
‘They may want to kill you, 
which I suppose was the object of it all.” 

Little did Annie suppose that it was her: life 
that was aimed at as a means of inflicting suffer- 
ing on the Regent. 

“No, Annie, no!” said the Regent. ‘“ You shall 
not expose yourself to any risk, my good girl. I 
‘will go out into the gallery myself.” 

Willes knocked again. 

“Your Royal Highness may rest assured that 
there is no longer any danger.” 

Captain Fitz George moved the barricade he 
had made with the furniture of the room, and 
then the door showed an inclination to fall in- 
wards. 

Fitz George, however, gave it an outward im- 
pulse, and it went right over on to Willes, who 
for a moment had to support the whole weight of 
it until he could get away from it. 

The gallery was in darkness. 

“Do not go forth, father,” said Fitz George: 
“do not leave this room until there is light in the 
gallery.” 

‘There is a lamp in the next room,” said 
Annie, as she darted away to fetch it. 

‘The concussion of air, caused by the firing, had 
not reached beyond the ‘Titian Gallery and that 
first apartment of the suite in possession of the 
Countess, so that Annie was able in a few mo- 
ments to return with a lamp. 

The scene that the Titian Gallery presented 
was curious. 

A party of the Yeomen of the Guard, and a 
file of men from the guard-room—men from 
Captain Fitz George’s regiment—were ranked 
across the gallery. 

The Yeomen had their long partizans at the 
charge, 

The soldiers had just reloaded their muskets, 
and the young subalJtern who was with them 

| stood a little on one side, with his drawn sword 


face, 

But where was the enemy ? 

The Dark Woman and her band had most 
unaccountably and most mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

Annie, still attired in that most costly and 
beautiful robe of blue satin and miniver, held up 
the lamp at the shattered entrance to the room, 
and its rays sent a tolerably sufficient light over 
the gallery. 

The assailants were certainly gone. 

And so mysteriously and so suddenly had they 
diseppeared,,that but for the evidence of the 
shattered door, and the concurrent testimony of 


three persons, that there had been such assailants, 


the whole affair might have been set down as a 
dream. 

The Regent stepped out into the Titian. Gal- 
lery. 

The subaltern of the Guard saluted, and the 
sdldiers did so likewise. 

Willes was rubbing his head, upon which the 
dcor in its fall had raised a considerable bump. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” asked the 
Regent. 

Willes looked about him. 

“Gone, your Royal Highness !” 
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** But who was it that was here to go?” 
“T humbly submit to your Royal Highness 


that Captain Fitz George knows all about it.” 


“Something about it,” said Fitz George, “ but 


certainly not all.” 


‘What is that?” said Annie, at this moment, 


as she pointed to a dark object some distance off 
in the semi-obseurity of the gallery. 


“ What, Annie-—what ?” 

Captain Fitz George darted forward. 

“A light! a light!” he cried. 

Willes, with a low bow, took from the hand of 


the Count ss de Blonde the lamp. 


‘“¢ Permit me 5 


‘‘ More light here!” cried the Regent. ‘Some 


one go for lights!” 


A couple of the Yeomen of the Guard immedi- 
ately left the gallery. 
Willes followed Captain Fitz George towaads the 


dark object that Annie had seen. 


A deep and awful groan came from it as he 


touched it with the point of his sword. 


‘A wounded man,” he said. 

‘One of the villains!” said Willes. 

“ That is fortunate,” said the Regent; “for now 
I fancy, we shall have a chance of discovering the 
meaning of all this affair.” 

Captain Fitz George beckoned to the Yeomen 
of the Guar. as he said, ‘ Raise this man. His 


Highness the Regent would question him.” 


‘Curses on you all!’? moaned the wounded 
man. ‘‘ Let me die in peace!” 

The Yeomen of the Guard shrunk back from 
the maledictions of the bleeding man. 

‘Heed not what he says,” added Captain Fitz 
George, “but bring him along.” 

The Yeoman lifted Lovemore—for it was he— 
from the floor of the gallery, and brought him 
towards the Regent. 

At that moment the two Yeomen who had gone 
in obedience to the Prince’s orders for lights, re- 
turned, bearing flambeaux with them. 

The whole of the Titian Gallery was brightly 
illuminated. 

The Regent stepped right back within the door- 
way of Annie’s apartments, and kept the sword 
at guard. 

‘‘ What manner of man is this?” he asked, as 
the pale, bleeding ruffian was supported towards 
him by the two Yeomen who held him up. 
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CHAPTER CLXXXVIII. 


THE WOUNDED RUFFIAN IS TRUE TO THE LAST, 
AND THE REGENT IS PERPLEXED, 


WueEn the Regent and Captain Fitz George looked 
in the face of this man who was held up by the 
two Yeomen of the Guard, and from whom some- 
thing in the shape of a revelation of the objects 
and motives of his presence in St. James’s Palace 
was expected, they almost at once abandoned the 
intention of questioning him. , 

The dull glaze of death was in his eyes, 

The pallor of the grave was spread over his 
face. 

It was evident that that man was taking his 
last look at earthly things ; and that whatever 
might have been his objects, his motives, or his 
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crimes, a very few minutes more would dissolve 
4s connexion with the world and all its con- 
CerDfe 

He had received two wounds. 

The sword-thrust which Captain Fitz George 
had given through the key-hole of the door had 
been one. 

A bullet from one of those pistols which Annie, 
the Countess, had discharged through the panel 
had likewise struck him. 

And so it would appear that this man was on 
that night doomed to be the victim of Linda de 
Chevenaux’s fearful and nefarious designs. 

She had brought him there to death, and who 
would pity him? 

The love of plunder—cupidity in its worst form 
—in order that he might obtain the means of riot 
and extravagance, had brought him into the train 
of the fearful and desperate mistress to whom he 
had sworn allegiance, and he took the consequences 
of the act. 

There was the look of a gentleman about him— 
that indefinable something which speaks of phy- 
sical and mental culture, which never can be 
assumed by those who have it not, and never can 
be wholly lost by those once possessing it. 

“Speak to him, Fitz George,” said the Regent, 
—‘ ‘speak to him, and ask him what is the mean- 
ing of this disturbance, and how, in the name of 
all that’s wonderful, he came here ?” 

“Your Royal Highness, he is dying!” said one 
of the Yeomen. 

‘“‘ Let him declare, then, with his last breath,” 
said Captain Fitz George, “‘his purpose here in 
St. James’s. Those whom he has sought to injure 
will accept that declaration as some expiation of 
his offence.” 

A smile—or rather a curl of the lip, which 
should have been a smile under happier auspices 
—appeared to convulse the countenance of the 
dying man fora moment. It was an expression 
of scorn and of defiance. 

‘Speak !” added Fitz George; “I implore you 
to speak—your time is short!” 

“ Never!” gasped the dying rufhan. 

That one word was his last. His weight in the 
arms of the Yeomen of the Guard seemed to-in- 
crease threefold. It wasadead man they held up, 
and they turned their eyes from his face with a 
shudder. — 

“Take him away—take him away!” cried the 
Regent. ‘‘I hate the sight of dead people—I 
don’t like tothink that there is such a thing as 
death in the world! I don’t like sick people— 
wounded people and dead people! Take him 
away—take him away!” 

The two Yeomen of the Guard dragged away 
the lifeless man, and the Regent, looking more 
pale and agitated than he had yet done since the 
moment he had been roused from his slumbers by 
those cries of murder and treason, hastily availed 
himself of an arm-chair, which Willes wheeled 
towards him, and sat down. 

“There ig no peace in the world!” he said,— 
“not a bit of peace! Never was anybody so 
harassed as I am; day or night, it’s all the same! 
There’s always some alarm—some riot; and here, 
when we have a chance of discovering what it is 
all about, the man who could tell us dies, and all 
is dark again.” 


“Dark ?” said Annie, “ That’s it!” 
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“What's it 2” 

“That gives me an idea, I'm certain, George 
—certain as I stand here —that the Dark 
Woman " 

“Good gracious!” said the Regent, springing 
to his feet. 

The Countess de Blonde happened to cast a 
glance upon the face of Captain Fitz George, and 
she saw there an expression of distress which in- 
duced her to pause in what she was saying. 

‘‘Never mind, George,” she added,— “never 
mind! Perhaps I’m quite wrong. I daresay 
these were only thieves who attacked the Palace, 
and at all events one of them has gone to his last 
account. Don’t think anything more of it. But 
I tell you what you must do, George.” 

“What? what?” 

“Always have a—what do you call it?—a 
sergeant’s guard in the Titian Gallery.” 

“T will—I will!” 

Willes at this. moment made a low bow to the 
Regent, and presented him with something on a 
gold salver. 

The Regent looked gratified. The odour of the 
something which was contained in a wine-glass 
came upon the royal senses gratefully. 

Willes said not a word. - 

The Regent took up the glass and drained it of 
its contents, which consisted of some of that 
choice liqueur brandy he was in the habit of con- 
sidering at that time a specific for all disturbances, 
mental or physical. 

The colour came back to the Prince’s cheeks. 

“ Willes,” he said, ‘‘ you are attentive.” 

“I’m grateful for your Royal Highness’s appro- 
bation.” 

“Yes, I say you're attentive, Willes; and— 
and iH 

Willes bowed very low, with his hand upon his 
heart. 

“Very attentive.” 

“Oh, your Royal Highness!” said Willes, in 
soft, silky, grateful accents. 

‘‘Exceedingly attentive; but as if is no more 
than you ought to be, no more need be said about 
it.” 

Willes looked blank. 

The Countess de Blonde laughed. 

“Come, George,” she said; “that’s not so bad 
for you!” 

“*T don’t know what you mean, Annie. But it’s 
quite clear that I, the Regent of England, Prince 
of Wales, and heir-apparent to the throne, run 3 
risk of being murdered any night that a gang of 
assassins choose to make their way into St. James’s 
Palace.” 

“Tt looks like it,” said Annie; “only we've 
certainly got the better of them this time, 
George.” 

“ Willes !” 

“Your Royal Highness.” 

“‘ Let everybody be discharged in the morning 
whose duty, either directly or indirectly, would be 
to keep watch and ward, and save us from attacks 
and intrusions of this character.” 

Willes bowed. 

“Fitz George,” added the Regent, “ you break- 
fast with us in the morning.” 

“And in the meantime,” said Captain Fitz 
George, “I will devote the remainder of this 
night to such a thorough search through old St. 
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James’s as I hope will throw some light on this| and Willes, I think we will have something to eat 

extraordinary affair.” —something out of the ordinary way. Have 
“Do so—do so! We give you full authority.| that Frenchman roused up, that pretends to ba 

Willes, you will see to that. Leave not a corner|such an extraordinary cook, and tell him to tax 

unsearched; get all the old keys you can find, and | his ingenuity.” 

open every door. It is intolerable that we should} Leaning on the arm of the Countess de Blonde, 

be exposed to these attacks. Come, Annie, come;)the Regent passed through the door leading to the 
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second of the suite of apartments; and as he did 
so, he whispered eagerly to her, “ Annie, Annie, 
was it the Dark Woman? Was it Linda de 
Chevenaux ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

“You think so ?” 

“‘] know it; but it’s a hard and an ungracious 
thing to speak of her now before poor Allan.” 

“Allan? Allan? Oh, I recollect! That was 
what Fitz George used to be called before we 
acknowledged him as our son. Oh, Annie, 
Annie! that woman will be the death of me yet!” 

*T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“You shouldn’t wonder? Really now, how 
coolly you take it! Annie, Annie! you are like 
the rest of the world.” 

“Well, I suppose Lam. There may be little 
differences; but cats are cats, and people are 
people.” 

The doors closed on the Regent and the Coun- 
tess. 

Every lamp that was in the Titian Gallery was 
lighted; the Yeomen of the Guard and the few 
soldiers from the guard-room still remained, await- 
ing the orders of Captain Fitz George, who was 
now the senior officer present. 


Many painful rushing thoughts came through | 


his mind, as he asked himself what he should do, 
and how he ought to act, under the circumstances 
in which he was placed ? 

The young subaltern who was with the few 
soldiers of the Guard, stepped up to him and 
spoke. pete 

“ Captain Fitz George,” he said, “I took the 
precaution before [ came here with ovr men to 
order Sergeant Armstrong—upon whom you know 
we can depend—to place trusty sentinels at every 
possible outlet of the Palace; so that, in truth, I 
don’t think a mouse could leave St. James's with- 
out being seen.” 

‘When was this done?” - 

“The moment Mr. Willes brought in the 
alarm.” 


“You did well—quite well!” + 


Captain Fitz George was evidently disturbed. 
He paced the Titian Gallery in silence for some 
seconds, during which he asked himself the perti- 
nent question, ‘‘Shall I, on making this search 
through St. James’s, find my mother? and if so, 
what am I to do?” 

He did think of delegating the task of search- 
ing the Palace to the subaltern, but a shuddering 
dread came over him of what might be the conse- 
quences of a collision between the desperate and 
enraged Linda de Chevenanx and armed men, who 
might discover her in some retreat from which 
escape would be impossible. 

“No, no!” he whispered to himself; “ this is 
my duty—my duty, as regards both the Regent 
and Linda de Chevenaux—to father and to mother. 
O unhappy fate, that such an abyss should sepa- 
rate you!” 

By a great effort he commanded his feelings 
sufficiently to address the young subaltern with 
something like composure. 

“Sir,” he said, “I shall ask you to be so good 
as to accompany me in the search I propose mak- 
ing, by the authority of the Regent, through the 


. Palace.” 


“I am honoured by the order, Captain Fitz 
George. How many men shall we take with us?” 


von 
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‘When I say none, sir, do you still feel as in- 
clined to accompany me?” 

“‘Certainly; quite at your pleasure.” 

‘Dismiss the men, then, and we will proceed 
together. What hour is that ?” 

St. James’s clock struck four. 

‘“‘The night is far advanced,” said the sub- 
altern; “in an hour and a half we shall have 
twilight. Perhaps, Captain Fitz George, relying, 
as you know we can, upon the sentinels that sur- 
round the Palace, it may be as well to put off this 
search until we have the dawn of the morning to 
help us. We shall then avoid the necessity of 
carrying with us artificial light.” 

“It will be better—much better! Wild and 
angry passions, too, will have time to cool.” 

These last words were not addressed to the 
young subaltern, and he was rather surprised to 
know what they could mean; but he did not re- 
mark upon them, seeing the troubled Jook that 


} was upon the face of Captain Fitz George. 


“At half-past five,” added Fitz George,—" at 
half-past five meet me here in this gallery, and we 
will prosecute the search together.” 

he subaltern drew off his men; and as Willes 


| had gone to obey the directions of the Regent in 


rousing up the new French cook, for the purpose 
of “taxing his ingenuity ” to produce some little 
repast which would be tempting to the royal 
palate, Fitz George was left alone in the Titian 


| Gallery of St. James’s. 


No—not quite alone. 

The dead was with him! 

Beneath one of the windows—far away out of 
sight of the Regent, and with an old grey cloak, 
that had been procured from the guard-chamber 
of the Yeomen, cast over him—lay the dead Love- 
more. ; 
After the tumult and excitement of the past 
hour the sort of silence that reigned in the Titian 
Gallery seemed more profound and complete than 
it had ever before struck upon the senses of Cap- 
tain Fitz George. 

That hour—it was about an hour that he had 
now to wait until the return of the young sub- 


aitern of the Gaard—would be a weary one to him. | 


An hour, not so absolutely weary as regarded 
its lapse without activity, as on account of thesad 
thoughts that would only too surely belong to it. 

What was he to think of the events of that 
night ? 

How was he to divest himself of the idea, 
painful as it was, that his mother was not only 
the instigator of them, but the prime agent and 
actor in them? Did he not recollect that meeting 
with her in the Park, when he would have gone 
the length even of arresting her, had she not so 
adroitly evaded him ?—and could he doubt that she 
was then on the eve of effecting an entrance into 
the Palace ? 

And then came a more serious and painful 
thought still. 

Who was Linda de Chevenaux now associated 
with? 

Who were those men who were most certainly 
with her in St. James’s, and one of whom lay so 
still in death only a few paces from him? 

From all he had heard from time to time of the 
Dark Woman and her deeds, he had become well 
aware that the time had been when she was the 
head and leader of a band of desperadoes. 
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But he had heard likewise of how they had , 


been dispersed—of how death had overtaken them 
—and therefore he was afflicted and pained beyond 
expression to think that’ again his mother had 
placed herself in communication with such a law- 
less band, and had had the audacity even to assail 
the Palace. 

What was the object of that assault ? 

Captain Fitz George trembled as he asked him- 
self that question. 

The obvious answer to it, in his imagination, 
was that it was for the purpose of achieving the 
death of the Regent. 

Could anything be more painful than the posi- 
tion of Kitz George between such a father and 
such a mother ? 

It was possible enough that, inflamed by rage 
and disappointment, the Dark Woman might 
meditate some terrible act of revenge; and what 
could be more terrible than the assassination of 
the Regent of England? 

There was but one solitary argument against 
such a supposition, and the acute intellect of Cap- 
tain Fitz George did not fail to seize upon it. 


Nothing could be more unlikely than that she, | 


the Dark Woman, would be able to prevail upon 
any band of lawless men with whom she might 
be associated to assist her in such an act. : 

What could be the object of following her as a 
party ? 

Plunder! nothing but plunder ! 

Would they then voluntarily, merely to please 
her evil passions, involve the: selves in the con- 
sequences of a crime of such magnitude as the 
murder of the Regent? 

It was not likely. 

Captain Fitz George felt the strong improba- 
bility of the supposition ; but then be asked him- 
self if this appearance of the Dark Woman in the 
Palace was not for the purpose of being revenged 
upon the Regent, what was its real object? 

It never occurred to him that his mother in- 

tended to strike the Prince of Wales through the 
breast of another, and that that other was Arne 
the Countess de Blonde, 
_ There was a natural chivalric feeling—a sensa- 
tion of justice—in the mind of Fitz George, which 
completely precluded him from readily supposing 
any one would take measures to injure or destroy 
an innocent person, for no other object than to in- 
flict a pang upon a guilty one. 

In these sad reflections, however, the time he 
had to wait until the first dawn of the morning 
began to show itself, passed. 

The lights in the Titian Gallery began to grow 
dim. 

The struggle between them and the coming day 
was one in which they could not be the victor; and 
soon they began to assume that cold, sickly look 
which artificial light ever wears in the beams of 
the sun. 

The chimes of the Palace clock struck the hour 
of half-past five, and then Captain Fitz George 
heard a rapid footstep in the gallery. 

It was the young “subaltern of the Guard, true 
to his appointment. 

“I am in time, Captain Fitz George,” 
am I not?” 

* Quite so. 
are alone?” 

* Quite alone.” 


he said, 


Hush! some one comes! You 
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A side door of the gallery opened, and Willes, 
the Regent’s valet, made his appearance. He bore 
with him rather a large bunch of keys, and as he 
approached Fitz George, he said, ‘Captain, these 
keys will carry you through the whole Palace, but 
it will be useless.” 

“The search useless ?” 

* Quite—quite !” 

Willes approached Fitz George closely, and added 
in a whisper, ‘You may depend, Captain, that 
she is acquainted with all the secret places in the 
old Palace; and although you may make your 
way easily enough from one suite of rooms to an- 
other, she has by this time made her escape.” 

“Shall I say I hope so, Willes?” replied Fitz 
George, in the same low tones. 

Willes shook his head. 

* There will be no peace until the Dark Woman 
is—is-———” 

“No, no! do not—oh, do not say dead!” 

“TY did not mean to say it, Captain Fitz George ; 
but I did mean to say until she was secured in 
confinement somewhere, and prevented from doing 
further mischief.” 

“It may be so—it may be so. Give me those 
keys. I will at least, as a matter of form, make a 
search through the Palace.” 


CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN AND HER ASSOCIATES PRO- 
JECT AND CARRY OUT THE MOST AUDACIOUS 
SCHEME EVER IMAGINED, 


We need not follow Captain Fitz George and that 
young officer of the Guard in their researches 
through St. James’s Palace: suffice it to say that 
they made no discoveries whatever. 

It is with Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark 
Woman—who has made so extraordinary and 
unexpected an escape from the dangers which beset 
her in St. James’s Palace—with whom we have 
now to do. 

That this most unexampled and andacious 
attempt to take the royal residence by storm 
would have succeeded under ordinary circum- 
stances, there cannot be a doubt. 

The extraordinary and accurate knowledge 
which the Dark Woman had of the interior of the 
Palace, would have enabled her to penetrate 
successfully to that suite of apartments so magni- 
ficently and gorgeously decorated for the use and 
service of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

Whether or not her woman’s heart would have 
failed her at the last moment, and whether or not, 
had she really succeeded in reaching her intended 
victim, she would have struck the blow which 
might have deprived Annie, the Countess de 
Blonde of her life, it is impossible to say. 

Fortunately, the Dark Woman was spared that 
crisis of the passions, and that fearful mental 
struggle between right and wrong, which must 
have ariser in her breast at such a moment. 

Practically, whenever an alarm was given in 
St. James’s Palace, her enterprise was over. 

It would have been absurd to remain another 
instant with the hope of waging successful war- 
fare with the force that certainly would, in a very 
few minutes, be brought against her, 
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The discharge of those pistols which Annie had 
snatched from the hands of the Regent, and fired 
through the panel of ths door, decided the matter. 

The Dark Woman, in the midst of all her angry 
passions, and all her wild impulses of desperation 
and revenge, felt that it would be asking too much 
of those persons whom she had with her, were she 
to make the least attempt to induce them to re- 
main any longer in so dangerous a position. 

“Ttisover!” she said. ‘‘ Escape—escape! Fol- 
low me, and escape!” 

But one of the band had fallen. Lovemore, 
with the double wound from sword and pistol, was 
already in the embrace of death. 

The Dark Woman cast but one glance at him, 
and seemed to see that he was past help. 

Another of the band was bleeding from a wound 
which, however, was not serious. 

Consternation sat on every face; for although 
that word “escape” sounded pleasantly enough in 
every ear as a most desirable thing to accomplish, 
yet it seemed a matter of very doubtful achieve- 
ment. 

“* We are lost !” cried one. 

“Taken and hanged, to a certainty!” said 
another. 

“ Like rats in a trap!” cried a third. 

“Escape!” said the Dark Woman. “I have 
said, escape! Do you as yet all of you know so 
little of me as to imagine that I have not provided 
for such a contingency as this? Follow me, and 
escape! I answer for the safety of every one but 
the dead.” 

She cast one last glance at Lovemore, and then 
swift as a shadow she darted across the gallery. 

Perhaps she was not sorry, since one of the 
band was to be sacrificed in this affair, that the 
lot had fallen to this man, Lovemore. 

He was a reckless, heedless villain—dangerous 
alike to himself and to all his companions. 

It was his glove that had been picked up in 
the court-yard of St. James’s Palace by Captain 
Fitz George. 

The Dark Woman felt that if she must spare 
to Death one of those men, who, for criminal pur- 
poses, had placed themselves under her guidance 
and control, Lovemore was the one that she would 
have picked out for any fate that presented itself. 

Never had those lawless, unscrupulous men 
felt themselves so thoroughly dependent upon the 
Dark Woman as at this moment. Without her, 
they saw nothing but a prison, a trial, and the 
utmost penalties of the law awaiting them. 

But she talked of escape, and they followed 
her with wonder and hopefulness, while St. James's 
Palace was ringing with alarm, and each moment 
they might expect to be surrounded by foes. 

There was a small door, narrow and tall—not 
placed at all secretly in the panel that enclosed 
it, but rather ostentatiously ornamented and be- 
dizened with brass-work about its locks and 
hinges. 

It was but the door of a sort of cupboard or 
recess in the gallery, not above four feet in depth, 
and totally inadequate to hold the Dark Woman 
and her band, if she should be mad enough to 

_ Suppose for a moment it would afford her shelter. 

But still with the master-key she possessed to 
most of the locks of St. James’s Palace she opened 
the door of this recess in the wall. 

“* Follow !—-follow !” she said. , 
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A gleam of light that at that moment appeared 
in the Titian Gallery betrayed to the eyes of the 
band how small a space it was into which she 
asked them to follow her. 

A half-suppressed cry of despair burst from 
their lips. 

It was at that moment that the young subal- 
tern of the Guard, with a precipitation which de- 
feated its own object, ordered his men to fire. 

Then came that small volley of musketry in 
the Titian Gallery which produced so much con- 
fusion. 

The noise and the smoke tended much more 
to assist the Dark Woman than to retard her. 

Keeping the same master-key still in her hand, 
she turned abruptly to the right immediately on 
entering the recess in the Titian Gallery. 

It would appear that two steps must bring her 
in contact with one of the side-walls of the recess, 
but that side-wall was a door of itself. 

There was no key-hole to it, or it would have 
lost its character of secrecy ; for it was the entrance 
to one of the hidden passages and tortuous wind- 
ing ways of old St. James’s Palace. 

It opened by the pressure of a spring, and the 
object of the Dark Woman in stili retaining the 
key in her hand was that she might the more 
teadily by its means exert sufficient pressure upon 
the spring to make it act. 

The door sprung open as if by magic. 

* Follow!” she said. 

The band uttered another cry; but it was now 
one of delight, for they saw escape before them. 

Their faith in the resources of the Dark Woman 
became boundless; and, at that moment, it is 
probable that, even if she had asked them to 
return te the Titian Gallery—coupling the re- 
quest with the promise of certain safety—they 
would have yielded to it. 

But she had no such intention. 


She felt that the object she had come to achieve 


that night was not to be accomplished. 

The passage in which they were was narrow, 
and, by the depth of dust upon its flooring, it 
would seem probable that many a long year had 
elapsed since any human footstep had traversed 
its mysterious windings. 

The smoke from the discharge of the muskets 
in the Titian Gallery had made its way into the 
recess—indeed, some. few vapourous clouds had 
rolled into the secret passage, mingling with the 
close, damp, confined air of that narrow route, 
hollowed out of the thickness of the walls of the 
ancient building. 

The Dark Woman had taken care that both the 
doors should be closed behind them; and, like a 
group of dismal-looking spectres, they followed her 
in single file, for the passage wa: too narrow for 
two to go abreast, and they began to wonder 
whither she would lead them, and where would be 
the end of that tortuous way—the confined, chok- 
ing atmosphere of which began to produce disagree- 
able sensations. 

The footfalls of the Dark Woman and her band 
produced a strange, murmuring sound behind the 
old wainscotings of the Palace. 

No doubt they passed rooms in which persons 
were sleeping, or in which some wakeful official 
might start up and listen, fancying that legions of 
rats were making their way, from place to place, 
in the ancient building. 
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The distance traversed seemed to be consider- 
able—perhaps it was really not so—but a few 
minutes of time spent in such a place would very 
likely, to the watchful imagination, become ex- 
aggerated to a considerable period. 

Suddenly the Dark Woman paused. 

“Halt!” she said in a suppressed whisper. 

“ Halt !—halt!” repeated several voices. 

From mouth to mouth the word went like some 
dismal echo. 

There was a slight noise as if metal had touched 
metal, but no means as yet presented itself of exit 
from the narrow passage. 

“Who has a match?” asked the Dark Woman, 

‘Here! here!” repeated several voices. 

** One only,” she added. 

The flicker of a match, burning with a dull, 
uncertain flame, lit up, for a moment or two, the 
ghastly-looking faces of those men, who fi. llowed 
their imperious task-mistress apparently from one 
danger to another. 

The match was passed onward to the Dark 
Woman, who—although she knew she had come 
to the end of the passage—found it impos-ible with- 
ont its aid to light upon the exact portion of the 
machinery that would open another secret door, 
similar to that from the recess from the Titian 


Gallery. 


That slight gleam of artificial light, however, 
was sufficient. - 

She pressed the spring. 

A door opened. 

Then another door. 

And then a cool rush of pleasant, vital air 
reached the senses of the Dark Woman and her 
band. 

Every one uttered a sigh of relief, and although 
they could not see where they were—for darkness 
the most profound was around and about them— 
they felt like men who had emerged from some 
cavern into the upper air, and the consciousness 
that they were in some large apartment of the 
Palace came to their senses, although they had no 
accurate means of defining its extent. 

‘‘ Where are we, master?” said one. 

** Hush!” said the Dark Woman. 

They scarcely breathed. 

The silence continued for full five winutes, 
and then it was broken strangely and unexpect- 
edly. 

One of the band uttered a cry of terror, and in 
a voice not at all adapted to the secrecy of their 
situation and the dangers that surrounded them, 
he almost shouted aloud, ‘* We are betrayed! we 
are betrayed! There are armed men in this apart- 
ment !” 

A kind of panic took possession of the others, 
and in the darkness they rushed about in different 
directions, they knew not where. 

The Dark Woman seemed paralysed for a mo- 
ment, partly with indignation at this heedless 
folly, as well as with the thought that the dis- 
turbance would, in all probability, bring imme- 
diate danger upon them. 

She adopted the only course she could to stay 
the tumult, and restore the band to their calmer 
senses. 

“Lights! lights!” she said; ‘those of you 
who have matches, light them.” 

This was an order every one was eager to obey, 
for nothing as yet seemed to have come of the 
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alarm except a clattering sound, as if some arms 
had fallen to the floor. 

The flash of some half-dozen matches— those 
thieves’ matches that had not become popular as 
articles of domestic use—lit up the apariment. 

The mystery was solved. 

Surprise was upon every countenance, but con- 
sternation vanished. 

They were in the armoury of St. James’a 
Palace, 

An old-fashioned room of considerable extent, 
and with a domed roof, beneath which, at about 
twelve feet from the floor, ran a marrow gallery 
with gilt balustrades. 

A rather large collection of ancient armour and 
weapons of offence and defence was here assem- 
bled. 

The cause of the alarm of that member of the 
band who had shouted out in dismay was evident 
in a moment to them all, and created a general 
smile. 

Some of the half-suits of armour were put upon 
lay figures, which stood upright close to the walls, 
and it was upon the face of one of these that the 
frightened member of the band happened to place 
his fingers. He felt what he thought was a 
human countenance, and hence the sudden dismay 
that had come over him. 

The matches died out, and all was darkness 
again. 

** We must have lights,” said the Dark Woman. 
“ Are any of you in possession of the means of 
producing a continued light, however feeble ?” 

‘¢ All's well,” said one. ‘I’m the man for that, 
Here is a wax taper that will last a good hour, 
although it will look like a star-light only in this 
ample space.” 

‘“‘It is enough!” said the Dark Woman. 

The taper was lit and placed upon the top of the 
helmet of the lay figure which had so much 
alarmed the band; and the little flame, feeble as 
it was, still sufficed to banish the darkness and to 
reflect many a bright gleam from the suits of 
armour around. 

The Dark Woman examined the room atten- 
tively, and every eye was bent upon her as she 
did so, for there was a look of trouble upon her 
countenance, 

‘* Master,” said one, ‘' what shall we do now ?” 

“Yes,” added another; ‘the dawn is coming, 
and this armoury may have visitors, for aught we 
know to the contrary.” 

“Tt is not likely to have visitors,” said the Dark 
Woman; ‘but we may yet find it difficult to make 
our way from it. Immediately beyond that door 
is one of the most public thoroughfares of the 
Palace.” 

The band shrank back from the door she indi- 


cated, as though some contagion had been imme- . 


diately beyond it. 

‘We cannot retrace our steps,” shesaid. ‘“ Let 
me think—let me think!” 

“Tf we have to pass through that narrow pas- 
sage again,” murmured one, ‘I shall be choked 
outright. I yet seem to breathe an atmosphere of 
dust.” 

The Dark Woman pressed both her hands upon 
her brow. 

‘Let me think~-let me think !” she said again, 

“ Silence! silence!” said the band one to an- 
other. 
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Some terrible reflections seemed to pass through 
the mind of the Dark Woman. By thelittle taper 
light which gleamed upon her face they saw that 
she seemed agitated by various impulses. She 
yemoved her hands from her brow, and her eyes 
wandered over the armoury and round the gallery 
with its gilt balustrades. 

Tho band watched her for several minutes, and 


; then they all drew nearer to her, as from the ex- 
. pression upon her countenance they guessed she 


had come to some determination. 

She spoke in low, earnest tones. 
| Jn less than’an hour now the dawn of a new 
day will be upon us. Toescape from this place it 
will be necessary to be alike daring as artful. 
There ig one plan of operations, and ove only, which 
T can recommend, since it has the advantage of 
open daring combined with finesse which no one 
would suspect.” 

The band looked at each other and listened, still 
in silence. ; 

‘You see around you in this place,” added the 
Dark Woman, ‘plenty of costumes of the Yeomen 
of the Guard; and thanks to the consérvative and 
antiquarian spirit of the monarchs of England, the 
colour, fashion, and eut of that costume has re- 
mained unchanged since the days of Henry the 
Righth. Attire yourselves as completely as pos- 
sible in those costumes. I will do so likewise. 
Let us assume, then, the port and bearing of a 
regular Guard of Yeomen of the Palace. Therd 
are the long partizans which make up thé arms of 
such a guard. It will not be well to wait, proba- 
bly, until the broad glare of davlight might direct 
critical glances at our getting up; but in the early 
dawn there will be nothing, I think, to prevent us 
marching boldly from the Palace through its most 
frequented ways and passages, and saliying forth 
into the open street.” 

A murmur of admiring assent came from the 
band. 

“Who will stay to question a party of Yeomen 
of the Guard on special duty ?” 

‘No one—no one!” 

“ We shall escape!” added the Dark Woman— 
‘« we shall yet escape!” 


~ QHAPTER CXC. 


THE DARK WOMAN AND HER BAND ESCAPE FROM 
ST. JAMES'S PALACE, AND CARRY A PRISONER 
WITH THEM, ' 


THERE was no plan of operations which could so 
well have suited the imaginations of those men who 
had placed themselves under the control of the 
Dark Woman, as this which her prolific and 
scheming brain had devised. , 

There were costumes sufficient in that armoury 
for double their number; and, with an alacrity 
which showed with what heartiness they fell into 
the plan, they commenced attiring themselves— 
over their ordinary clothing—in those huge, gro- 
tesque surcoats so well known as the principal 
garment of the Yeomen of the Guard 

They adorned their necks with the huge ruffs—- 
they put on the little shallow-crowned hats with 
the, tufts of ribbon-——they drew on the red stock- 
ings, and donned the rosetted shoes. 
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Each man possessed himself of one of the long 
formidable partizans, of which there was a great 
stock in the armoury. 

The Dark Woman was not behindhand in simi- 
larly disguising herself, so that in the space of ten 
minutes, by the light of that small taper, a com- 
plete transformation was effected, and no one, 
without a hint to the contrary, would have sus- 
pected for a moment that this party assembled in 
the armoury of St. James’s Palace was really and 
truly other than a guard of the Yeomen, at a most 
unusual hour, upon some special service. 

The clock of St. James’s now struck five. 

The first faint indications of the coming dawn 
would be visible at that hour in the open air, but 
would be scarcely sufficient to penetrate into 
houses. 

The Dark Woman paused a few moments, for 
she was in doubt whether it would be well to show 
herself and her party so very early, even on some 
supposed special service in the Palace. 

That pause saved her, probably; for during the 
time that it ensued, the real party of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, that had been summoned by Willes, 
the valet, to the protection of the Regent and the 
Countess de Blonde, passed actually the door of 
the armoury, 

The Dark Woman and her companions could 
hear the tramp of their footsteps and the slight 
jingle of their partizans, as by accident or care- 
lessness they touched each other. 

Not more still, for the brief period that these 
real Yeomen were passing, than the effigies in 
the armoury were the Dark Woman and her 
band. 

You might have taken each man there for a 
statue, attired in that grotesque old dress merely 
for the purpose of its exhibition. 

The footsteps died away in the distance, and a 
silence so profound crept over St, James’s Palace, 
that it seemed as if all the alarm had subsided, 
and every person who had been aroused from 
slumber on that eventful night had retired to rest 
again, in the hope of snatching some short repose 
yet before the actual daylight. 

“Tt is time!” said the Dark Woman. 

She made a movement towards the door of the 
armoury, which she had no doubt of being able to 
unlock with the master-key she had in her posses- 
sion. 

Faint, then, and sick at heart felt for a moment 
the Dark Woman; and had she not possessed that 
control over her feelings which a life of danger and 
of difficulty had taught her, she must surely have 
screamed aloud. 


The’ rattle of another key—a key from the out- — 


side--was in the lock of that door. 

The lock was old, rusted, unyielding, and stiff 
in its wards, and the key did not readily perform 
its office. “i 

The Dark Woman turned and faced her band, 
who, having all heard the noise, had assumed 
various attitudes of surprise and alarm. 

“To the walls! to the wails!” she whispered. 
* Associate yourselves with these effigies in ar- 
mour, and seem to be but statues of the past!” 

They understood her. 

With one accord they shrunk back to the walls 
of the armoury, and assuming different stations, 
they stood grim and silent. 

The Dark Woman herself retired into a niche, 
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at the back of which hung a collection of ancient 
weapons. 

But the little taper light burnt 
the centre of the apartment. 

For a moment they all forgot it, although its 
presence would be the means of at once awakening 
@ suspicion that would most probably have been 
fatal to them. 

The Dark Woman saw the omission. 

She darted forward, and as the readiest means 
of extinguishing the taper, she placed over it the 
hat in which she had attired herself as one of the 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

The action was only just in time, for the heavy 
door swung open, and a glare of light gleamed into 
the armoury. 

The Dark Woman had not time to regain the 
niche from whence she had sprung: indeed, shecould 
do nothing at the moment but crouch down and 
trust for concealment to the shadow of the massive 
oaken table which occupied the centre of the 
floor. 

A more perilous situation for Linda de Cheve- 
naux and her associates could not well be cou- 
ceived. 

Probably, never was the Dark Woman in such 
imminent danger of discovery and capture as 
upon this occasion; and the circumstances were 
such, too, as must have condemned her to some 
serious penalty. 

Indeed it is doubtful if even the power of the 
Regent—provided he was willing to exercise it, 
and of that we will not entertain much doubt— 
could have saved her from that death which was 
the apportioned punishment of the offence to which 
she must have pleaded guilty. 

A burgiarious and night attack upon the 
Palace of St. James’s—certainly with robbery for 
one of its objects, and possibly murder—could 
admit of no justification. 

But sad—most sad and terrible would have 
been the reflection of Captain Fitz George if evil 
fortune had enforced upon him at that moment 
the necessity of being the means of surrendering 
his own mother up to justice, 

But such, happily, was not the case. 

One glance into that armoury was sufficient to 
show him what was the nature of the apartment ; 
and as it happened that close to the door, which 
had been flung open in order that he might take 
a cursory glance within the armoury, there stood 
one of those effigies in armour with which the 
place was well supplied, Captain Fitz George 
directed no scrutiny towards the men of real flesh 
and blood, who stood so calmly and so still, in the 
costumes of the Yeomen of the Guard, against the 
walls. 

But what a terrible moment that must have 
been to Linda de Chevenaux ! 

Crouching down behind thai heavy oaken 
table, and looking from the darkness of the room 
towards the light, which, sending a broad gleam 
through the open doorway, threw the figure of 
Captaia Fitz George into bold relief, how could 
she fail to know him ? 

There was her own son seeking her destruction, 
as she told herself; but most unjustly did she so 
tell herself, For, after all, he was but in the 
performante of a duty: and, in truth, he had 
taken that duty upon himself, rather than it 
Should devolve upon another, who would feel 
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neither tenderness nor sympathy for the Dark 
Woman. 

For tie space of about half a minute Captain 
Fitz George gazed into that apartment. 

Then he closed the door, and darkness fell upon — 
the glittering arms, upon the suits of ancient 
mail, the buff coats and the costumes of the 
Yeomen of the Guard with which the armoury 
was crowded. Aa 

A darkness so profound that it seemed as if 
everything within the place had changed its hue 
to the most intense blackness. _ 

Then the Dark Woman rose up from her 
crouching posture, and drew a deep breath. 

“Tt is over!” shesaid. “That danger is past! 
We live again!” 

Then there was a simultaneous movement on 
the part of the band, and the slight clash and 
clatter of arms resounded through the vaulted 
apartment. 

“A light! alight!” said the Dark Woman. 
“We shall not be visited again, and the darkness 
in this place clings about one like a shroud.” 

A match soon lit up the scene, and the wax 
taper was again lighted. 

The Dark Woman paced the armoury in 
thought. Then turning to her associates, she 
said, in that calm tone of command which ad- 
mitted of neither dispute nor remonstrance, ‘ It 
is unsafe, as yet, to make our way through the 
Palace. Researches and alarms are still rife 
about its passages and gloomy galleries. Remain 
here in peace and in security. I will return to 
you shortly.” i 

There was a slight movement among the band, 
as though they would have stopped her from 
leaving the armoury; but if such an idea crossed 
their minds for a moment, it was as quickly 
abandoned. 

Probably they looked with regret upon even a 
temporary separation from her; inasmuch as the 
pockets of her apparel were the depositories of , 
those costly jewels which had been their tempta- 
tion to make this assault upon St. James’s Palace, 
and to the proceeds of which they looked forward 
for the means of leading, for some time, a life of 
riot and extravagance. 

The Dark Woman did not seem to notice any 
of these impulses or sensations on the part of her 
band. It sufficed for her that she had given her 
orders and instructions; and, in good truth, her 
mind was too full of many thoughts to permit 
her to study very closely the caprices and 
changes of their reflections. 

With a feeling of security in the disguise she 
wore—which was complete as a Yeoman of the 
Guard—she sallied forth from the armoury. 

And then the Dark Woman became aware 

| that the morning was further advanced than she 
had supposed. 

A stream of tolerably white light came into the 
sort of corridor in which she found herself, through 
a large window which faced the east. 

It is possible enough that Linda de Chevenaux 
had no very well defined idea of what she was 
about to do when she left that armoury alone; 
but the feverish wish aud impulse to hear what 
was going on in the Palace, and her reliance 
upon chance to conduct her to the proximity of 
some of those persons in whom she felt interested, 
no doubt actuated her. 
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Familiar as she was with the inside of the 
royal residence, she found herself rather at fault 
to know in which direction to turn, in order to 
reach the more inhabited portion of the very 
ancient structure. 

She turned mechanically to the right, and after 
proceeding for some distance along the corridor, 
she reached a staircase, the steps of which were 
covered with red cloth. 

From this circumstance she came to the conclu- 
sion that occasionally the Regent must pass down 
those stairs, for she remembered to have heard that 
whenever any staircases occurred in the different 
routes by which he chose to enter or leave the 
Palace, they were so covered with that scarlet 
cloth. 

The topography of the palace, so welknown to 
the Dark Woman, must have escaped her at that 
moment, or she would have known that at the top 
of those stairs it was but necessary to pass 
through a suite of rooms, and she would reach 
that end of the Titian Gallery which was the 
farthest removed from the apartments in the oc- 
cupation of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

The knowledge of where exactly she was at the 
moment she actually emerged into the Titian 
Gallery came like a flash of light upon the mind 
of the Dark Woman. 

It was well that she did so soon discover her 
proximity to the inhabited portion of the Palace, 
for had she proceeded many paces further in the 
state of dreamy thought into which the events of 
the night had thrown her, she would have en- 
countered a sentinel, really belonging to the 
Yeomen of the Guard, whose non-recognition of 
her as a comrade might have been troublesome. 

The Dark Woman had just time to shrink 
back, and at the moment she thought she had 
been seen; for the Yeoman suddenly stopped in 
his careless march along the gallery, and drew 
himself up to an aititude of ** attention.” 

“A life for a life!” muttered the Dark Woman 
to herself. 

She seemed tofeel at that moment the necessity 
of committing murder, but she was relieved from 
the action by seeing the true cause of the Yeoman’s 
“attention.” : 

A corporal of the Guard, with three men at his 
heels, came marching down the gallery. 

These were regular soldiers of one of the regi- 
ments of Foot Guards; and the Dark Woman 
shrunk back into the shadow of the doorway from 
which she had emerged, as she came to the con- 
clusion that the incident, which for a moment 
had alarmed her, was but a changing of the 
Guard, 

_ The corporal said something which she could 
not catch, and the Yeoman then walked off with 
his partizan across his shoulder, while one of the 
soldiers assumed his post, and stood receiving ap- 
parently some instructions from the corporal. 

A resolution, as bold as it was ingenious, sprung 
into the mind of the Dark Woman as if by inspi- 
ration. 

She started out of the shadowy recess in which 
she was, and, with the partizan she had brought 
from the armoury, in the same attitude she had 
seen the Yeoman assume with that he carried, she 
approached the corporal and the three soldiers of 
the Foot Guards. 

Then the Dark Woman saw what she had not 
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before observed—namely, that this post at which 
a sentinel was placed was the broken door which 
led into the first of the suite of apartments in the 
oceupation of the Countess de Blonde. 
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CHAPTER CXCI. 


THE DARK WOMAN 
CONVERSATION, 
TION. 


OVERHEARS AN INTERESTING 
AND FORMS A NEW RESOLU- 


A STRANGE rush of feelings came over the mind 
of Linda de Chevenaux as she approached that 
spot which had so lately been the scene of so much 
tumult and confusion. 

The door which had been battered down and 
forced from its hinges had been set upright in its 
place, and probably was kept there by the weight 
of some articles of furniture from within. 

It was quite evident, however, that although the 
alarm in the Palace had subsided, and the anda- 
cious assailants who had sought to penetrate into 
those apartments were believed to be beaten off, 
the prudence of having a sentinel at that broken 
doorway was fully appreciated either by the Re- 
gent, by Captain Fitz George, or by the valet, 
Willes. 

The idea of the Dark Woman partook of all 
that boldness and energy which characterized an 
intellect wasted for all beneficial purposes, but 
which, if properly directed, would have shone with 
a lustre that would have made it the delight and 
the ornament of an age. 

Disguised as she was, she thought it possible 
to substitute herself for the sentinel which had 
just been placed at the door of that suite of rooms, 

The probability that she would succeed in so 
doing was immensely increased by the fact that 
it was no longer one of the Yeomen of the Guard 
who held the post. 

It was much more likely that she would suc- 
ceed in imposing herself upon the corporal and the 
soldiers as a veritable member of that corps of 
Beef-eaters, as they were usually called, and which 
the military held in most especial contempt, 
than as if a real Yeoman had been there. 

At al' events, the effort was worth the trial, and 
it did not seem to the Dark Woman that it was 
possible to lose anything by its failure. 

The sound of her footsteps came plainly enough 
upon the ear of the corporal and his men as they 
were moving off after placing one of their body on 
guard, 

Now, the Dark Woman was in the costume. of 
a captain of the band of Yeomen; and probably 
the corporal, although not, perhaps, very well 
versed in- the details of the uniform, which he 
thought supremely ridiculous, had a suspicion 
that it was some sort of officer who addressed 
him, as the Dark Woman, in a tone of imperious 
command, cried “‘ Halt!” 

“Halt !” repeated the corporal—and the two 
soldiers he had with him obeyed the order. 

‘It is needless, corporal,” said the Dark 
Woman,—" it is needless for you to place one of 
your men here. I have promised the Regent to 
hold this post for him myself until broad day- 
light, and have his gracious permission and com- 
mand so to do.” 
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There was a sirevg vein of superstition, and a | 


tendency to fatalism, abowt the mind of the Dark | 


Woman; and, indeed, upon reviewing some of the. 


incidents of her eventful ilfe, it is scarcely to be | 


wondered at that such should be the case. 
But now, at the present moment, when she 
found herself actually keeping guard, and acting 


as a sentinel over that portion of St. James’s | 


Palace which contained all she once loved, and 
all she now hated, it is scarcely a matter of sur- 
prise that she should believe herself to be some 
instrument acting directly under the instigations 
of Providence, and destined to carry out purposes 
which should live in the history of the nation, 

That terrible stillness, which seemed to come 
over the whole Palace, and which to her appeared 
unnatural, was but the ordinary quietude, which 
was more likely to be deep and profound at such 
an hour, than at any otber of the four-and- 
twenty. 

No. 86.—Dark Woman. 
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The Dark Woman took several turns in the 
Titian Gallery, with all the air and manner of a 
soldier on duty. 

Then feeling convinced that she was quite alone 
—that no eye was observing her, and no ear 
listening to her words or to her actions, she 
turned her attention wholly to that broken-down 
door, which had been so temporarily replaced in 
its position, but which in reality could now form 
so slight en obstacle to any one who might 
really wish to make way inio the royal apart- 
ments. 

Linda de Chevenaux had got completely into 
her head the idea that Annie, Countess de Blonde, 
was a great obstacle in the way of her making 
some substantial terms with the Regent, which 
shonld place her in a very different position to 
that she now occupied. 

Had the Regent himself taken a more logical 
view than he did of the whole affair, he would 
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quickly have divested himself of all personal fears 
ou account of the Dark Woman. 

What would his death avail her ? 

Positively nothing; and, indeed, were it to 
happen either by her agency, or through the 
ordinary course of nature, there would be an end, 
at oiice and for ever, of all her hopes, wild and 
visionary as they were, 

But she had the insane idea that, by striking 
at him through his predilections, his fancies, and 
his affections, she should succeed in her object. 

To reside with him as his Queen when he as- 
cended the throne, or to be acknowledged by him 
as Princess of Wales, so as to assume the social 
status of such a personage, she hardly imagined 
possible; because she could scarcely believe that, 
although above the ordinary action of the law as 
he was in consequence of his rank, he would like 
to proclaim himself a bigamist. 

But what she thought exceedingly reasonable 
and rational was that he should acknowledge 
he had been married legally before his union with 
Caroline of Brunswick. 

Following that acknowledgment, she wished 
him to take her son by the hand, and acknowledge 
him as his heir-presumptive. 


‘The different view that Captain Fitz George | 


had taken of the whole transaction, and the 
manner in which he had divided his interests and 
feelings from the wild and unreasonable objects 
of his mother, did not suffice to change her 
purpose. : 

She had suffered much from that defection on 
his part. 

The common sense view he had taken of the 
matter was a severe blow to her; but inasmuch 
as the object she had set her life upon achieving 
bad long since passed the bounds of reason, they 
were not amenable to ordinary circumstances of 
suppression; and after recovering from the first 
blow which her mind had received on finding that 
Allan Fearon did not go hand in hand with her 
in her purposes and objects, she felt a gloomy 
satisfaction in still adhering to those purposes, 
without which she had no aim in life. 

If the Dark Woman were no longer to pursue 
and persecute the Regent of England, she felt that 
she might as well die, for the object of her exist- 
ence would have passed away. 

Life would have become a purposeless blank, 
and an encumbrance that she would gladly have 
been rid of on the first opportunity. 

And so her intention distinctly was, by that 
midnight assault on St. James’s Palace, not to 
injure a hair of the Regent’s head, but to wring, 
with pain and regret, the fibres of his heart by 
the death of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

Yes, there can be no doubt whatever that, upon 
that occasion, the Dark Woman contemplated the 
deliberate murder of the innocent, unsophisticated, 
and really kind-hearted Countess de Blonde. 

And now had not Providence itself seemed to 
place it in her power to carry out this fell and 
terrible purpose ? 

By a series of accidents, there she was—alone, 
unwatched, free to act, and with, apparently, 
nothing between her and her victim but a broken 
door, which it would require but a trifling amount 
of energy to displace from its temporary holding, 
and leave the passage free for the avenger. 

The Dark Woman placed the long partizan she 


carried, in her capacity as a Yeoman of the 
Guard, against the wall of the Titian Gallery. 

She then, by a gentle and sustained pressure, 
tried if the broken door would move. 

Some heavy piece of furniture was on the other 
side supporting it, but that piece of furniture was 
not so heavy that it would not yield to a steadily 
sustained force from without. 

The door moved. 

The piece of furniture, whatever it was—pro- 
bably one of the old inlaid cabinets, of which she 
knew there were several in the room—was pushed 
a few inches inwards. 

The sound upon the floor was slight, and the 
Dark Woman, by continuing her efforts for about 
five minutes, established an opening which, 
though not above a foot in width, was sufficient 
to enable her, without much difficulty, to glide 
through. 

She was in the apartments of the fair Annie, 
who could Httle suspect that one with such mur- 
derous designs had, by such a fortuitous train of 


| circumstances, been enabled to penetrate so far 


towards her purposes. 

A soft and delicate perfume was in the air of 
the apartment. 

The Regent’s fancy for odours and essences of 


all kinds and descriptions was well known to - 


Linda de Chevenaux, and the mere sensation of 
that perfumed air was sufficient to assure her that 
he was present in that suite of rooms. 

She paused a moment. | 

She asked herself a question. 

Would the Regent defend Annie? Did he love 
her sufficiently to risk his life for hers? Would 
he seize upon some weapon and fight in her 
behalf? 

These were questions which might well induce 
the Dark Woman to consider her position. 

But answer them in her own mind how she 
might, she felt she had gone too far now to re- 
treat, or she madly persuaded herself that she had 
done so. 

To turn back now would be a piece of pusil- 
lanimity for which she should for ever reproach 
herself. 

Crossing that outer apartment, she passed 
through an open door at its further extremity, and 
then she found herself in that small but exquisitely 
appointed dining-room, where the Regent so often 
partook of those little dinners and suppers with 
Annie, which, no doubt, in his mind, contributed 
not a little to the charm of their communication. 

There was no light in the outer room, but a 
lamp was burning in this second apartment, the 
flame of which was covered with a ruby-tinted 

lass. 
® A soft, beautiful, rosy hue was diffased through- 
out the apartment; and here if was that upon 
the chimney-piece was slowly evolved from 4 
silver censer that delicate and pleasant perfume 
which crept through the air of the rooms with a 
refreshing fragrance. 

Some rare combination of flowers in which the 
odours had been confined but for awhile, to be 
diffused. into the atmosphere as they smouldered 
to ashes in that silver censer, came most luxuri- 
ously upon the senses, and was anything but 
germane to the thoughts of death and destruction 
which filled the heart of the Dark Woman. 

The lamp burnt low; and the glitter of the 
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gilded cornices, the soft, silken lustre of the 
gorgeous hangings, and the sparkle of the many 
rich and rare articles with which that room was 
adorned, all struck painfully upon the senses of 
Linda de Chevenaux. 

**So much beauty,” she murmured,—‘“ so much 
grace—so much fragrance and costly magnificence 
wasted upon the frivolous heart of the minion of 
an hour; when one who could have been to him a 
wife, a Queen, emerges but from neglect and de- 
spair, with the smouldering fires of a thousand 
passions in her heart!” 

Linda de Chevenaux knew that the next apart- 
ment to this was a bed-chamber, vying with it in 
magnificence, and only differing in the details of 
its costly treasures. 

There was a door, the panels elaborately carved 
and gilt, while the flat portion of them were mir- 
rors, in one of which she started to see herself, 

So wan, so haggard did she look. 

And then she sprung aside, and barely had time 
to hide herself behind one of the silken hangings, 
when that door of mirrors was suddenly opened. 

“T’'m sure, Annie, I heard something,” said the 
Kegent. ‘I’m certain I did.” 

The Dark Woman’s heart almost stopped its 
beating. 

Then she heard the voice of Annie—that voice 
which she had come there to still for ever, but 
which, in those careless, musical. accents, which 
made it such a charm to listen to, called out from 
the inner apartment, ‘You're always fancying 
something, George. I hear all sorts of things at 
all sorts of times; but, as they come to nothing, I 
never disturb myself about them.” 

“But I’m sure, Annie, I heard somebody.” 

‘A mouse!” 

“ Stuff—stuff, Annie!—nonsense! There’s no 
mice here; but as I don’t see anything or hear 
anybody, it was nothing.” 

“Ah, George,” cried Annie, ‘you won't live 
long !” 

“Not live long? Eh? What do you mean?” 

“You're getting so dreadfully sensible !” 

“Come, come, Annie! Nonsense, nonsense! 
Don’t make any jokes about not living long. You 
know, of all things in the world that I dislike, jt’s 
anything about dying, and getting ill, and all 
that sort of bother.” 

The Regent withdrew his head, which he had 
projected from the door of mirrors into the dining- 
room, but he left the door about half an inch 
open. 

The Dark Woman breathed again. She heard 
his voice distinctly, although it sounded in lower 
tones, as he said, ‘Well, now, go on, Annie. 
What were you saying? I have left that door a 
little way open, so that we shall get some ad- 
vantage from the pastiles that are burning in the 
censer.” 

The Dark Woman stepped up close to the 
crevice in the door and listened. 

Annie was speaking, and there was much more 
of emotion in her tones than she usually cared to 
exhibit. 

The Dark Woman heard her with wonder and 
amazement; and as she so heard her, a cold 
tremor shook her frame, and the strength which 
had hitherto supported her seemed to pass away, 
so that she was constrained to lean against the 
side of the door to listen to those words which 
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sprung out of the generous disposition of Annie, 
Countess de Blonde. 

“George,” said Annie, “you will never be 
happy, nor I either, until something is done for 
the happpiness or the peace of Linda de Cheve~ 
naux,” 

“There—there!” said the Regert. ‘ Enough 
—enough, Annie. What can I do for the happi- 
ness or the peace of anybody, if they won’t be 
happy nor peaceful? Good gracious, Annie, I 
ask you what can I do?” 

“T hardly know, but it is very sad. Through 
all this poor woman’s actions, and through all her 
wild, mad acts, I seem to see that bleeding, deso- 
late heart !” 

The Regent was silent. 

“Betrayed, wrecked, and ruined! George— 
George, something must be done to restore peace 
to Linda de Chevenaux!” 

““T wish to heaven,” said the Regent, “ she'd 
leave me a little peace! What can I do, Annie? 
The woman’s mad! She’s worse than a ghost! 
She haunts me—here, there, and everywhere, as 
you well know. But I can’t please her. You 
know what she wants well enough. I'm to call 
her Princess of Wales; and Fitz George—for 
whom I’m doing all I can—Prince George, and 
heir apparent to the throne; for even at this 
moment, Annie, such is the precarious condition 
of a certain person at Windsor, that,I may be 
King of England.” 

“'That’s nothing to do with it,” said Annie, 

““ What has to do with it, then?” _ 

“You must make an appointment with Linda 
de Chevenaux, and fairly meet her,” 

“Who? I? Ho! ho! Ha! ha!” 

‘* Be quiet.” 

“ Well, I am.” 

“Tsay, you must make an appointment with 
her, and fairly meet her. I confess ts 

““Ho! ho! confess! <A pretty father confessor! 
Ho! ho!” 

“Do you know, George, you're uncommonly 
stupid? Who said anything about father con- 
fessors? Have you not told me over and over 
again what a wretch you are?” 

‘* & wretch 2” 

“To be sure. Who knows that so well as I 
do, except yourself? There you go again! I 
know you're going to cry again! Ho! ho! No 
I won’t—I won't!” 

“ You won't what?” 

“T won't be stopped saying any more about it 
with a kiss.” 

“But how do you know I was going to do 
that ?” 

“T saw you screwing up your mouth.” 

“Well, well, Annie, say what you like, and I 
will listen to you.” 

“ You told me that, in order to overcome the 
scruples of Linda de Chevenanx to a secret mar- 
riage, you had produced to her a written consent 
from the King, your father.” 

“ Well, I—a—— 

“Don’t try to get out of it. You know you 
did. She was vain and credulous, and too readily 
permitted herself to fall into the snare.’ 

“ But, Annie 
7 You—a systematic deceiver-——' 
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presently.” 


“Come, come! you'll say I’ve deceived you © 


ment, although you pain her heart. 
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"Not a bit. 
know it. But this Linda de Chevenaux was 


either foolish enough, or vain enough, to allow 
her judgment to go to sleep; and although she 
ought certainly to have taken some means to 
ascertain the real truth, she believed you, and 
there was a secret marriage; but the pretended 
consent of the King, your father, was written by 
yourself,” 

““ No, by Jove!—no!” 

*¢ Who then ?” 

“ Dead.” 

“‘ What do you mean by dead?” 

* Somebody that’s dead. Aa old valet of mine. 
The fellow who preceded Willes. He wrote it. 
So you see, Annie, I had nothing to do with it, 
and am as innocent as a small babe.” 

“If you go on in that sort of way, Geerge,” 
said Annie, ‘I positively won’t speak to yow 
again. You call yourself innocent because you 
made another rascal write that paper ?” 

“Ho! ho! Treason! treason! Another rascal, 
indeed! I shall be ob/eeged, Annie, to send you 
to the Tower, on a charge of treason, for calling 
your Prince a rascal.” ; 

“Send me as soon as you like,” said Annie. 
‘‘T dare say I shall soon get out. Somebody 
will think me pretty. And as I’m sure to be 
obliging ? 

“ Now, Annie!—now, Annie! 
don’t say any more abont it!” 

“Well, I won't about that. But what you 
must do, George, about this poor Linda de Cheve- 
naux is just this.” 

“What? You’va not done with her?” 

“Certainly not. For your own sake, George— 
for my sake, and for her sake—for the sake of 
kindness, goodness, repentance of the past, and 
the poor, broken heart of that poor, lost, and 
betrayed Linda de Chevenaux—lI gay, for all 
these reasons, you must give her a meeting, 
George; and you must speak to her kindly and 
gently. You must confess the offence you have 
committed towards her, and convince her jadg- 
: You must 
tell her that although the past cannot be recalled, 
that your earnest wish is that.she should be 
happy for the future. You must show. her that 
she is fighting for the shadow of greatness, while 
she is losing the substance of her life. Tell her 
that this consent of the King to vour marriage 
with her was a delusion. Speak kindly and 
gently to her, and see if something cannot be done 
which will soothe—although you cannot eradicate 
wholly—the anguish of that desolate creature.” 

A deep silence ensued; then the Dark Woman 
could hear the rapid sound of footsteps as the 
Regent paced the room to and fro. He paused 
suddenly, and, in a voice which was struggling 
with vexation, he said, ‘Annie! Annie, you 
don’t know her! If this marriage which she 
contracted with me had been one of real love on 
her part, I might hope, on a meeting with her, to 
awaken tender emotions. We might meet and 
part in kindness; but—but she never loved me.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“No; it was ambition. She thought she was 
exalting herself on a bubble blown into huge 
dimensions by’ her personal vanity and wish for 
rank, and rule, and power. She tried to soar 
aloft; but it collapsed, and she sank to such a 
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I’m as bad as I can be, and I | depth that nothing was left to her but death or 


despair.” 

The Dark Woman struck her breast, and 
uttered alow moan. , 

For once—if only for once—she had heard a 
terrible truth from the lips of the Regent. 
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CHAPTER CXCIL 


THE DARK WOMAN MAKES AN _ ILLUSTRIOUS 
PRISONER, AND PRODUCES CONSTERNATION IN 
THE PALACE. ’ 


Tue resolution with which the Dark Woman had 
entered St. James’s on that night vanished. 

She no longer sought the life of Annie, Countess 
de Blonde. 

Strangely excited and warped. as was her in- 
tellect, she would have required to be incapable 
of the mental combinations we have seen she was 
so apt at, if she had been insenstble to those words 
which Annie had uttered in reference to her con- 
dition and her ill-starred union with the Regent. 

But while those words from the Countess de 
Blonde dissipated the resolution of the Dark 
Woman, they awakened another. 

The proposition which Annie had made to the 
Regent to grant a real, confidential interview to 
the much-injured Linda de Chevenaux, was one 
which recommended itself very much to her mind, 

It was perfectly true that more than once she 
had forced herself upon the Regent, and had held 
upon those occasions what might be called a dis- 
course with him on their relative positions. 

But then that discourse had always been car- 
ried on, as regarded the Regent himself, with 
anger and reluctance; and what was of more con- 
sequence, it had taken place under circumstances 
which had made the position of the Dark Woman 
precarious and dangerous. 

But now the ideacame across her mind that 
she would not only enforce such an interview as 
Annie, the Countess de Blonde, mentioned; but 
that it should be held at such a time and in such 
a place as should let the Regent see how. im- 
possible it would be to shorten its duration, or 
import into it any real danger to Linda de Cheve- 
naux. 

The Dark Woman stayed to hear no more. 

She glided out of that magnificent apartmeat, 
where she had been so entirely an unsuspected 
listener to the most confidential words of the 
Regent, and made her way rapidly again to the 
Titian Gallery. 

She did not pause there for a moment. 

Her object now was to reach again with all the 
speed that was possible that armoury, where she 
had left her associates, no doubt, in a state of 
considerable anxiety on account of her prolonged 
absence. 

She had work for them to do. 

It was work they might object to, on account of 
its exceeding boldness and its possible conse- 
quences. 

But the Dark Woman knew well she had a 
hold over them which was of a character they 
would scarcely seek to escape from. 

She held in her pessession those jewels of rare 
beauty-~and, what was more to the purpose, of 
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rare cost—which they had entered St. James’s 
Palace expressly to seek. 

No fond lover would be more attracted to follow 
in the footsteps of the idol of his heart than they 
would to keep her in view who was in possession 
of those magical bits of crystal which were con- 
vertible into bright and shining heaps of the 
current coin of the realm. 

The Dark Woman met no one in her progress 
from the Titian Gallery to the armoury. 

It was almost with a cry of delight she was 
welcomed by the band she had left there in great 
anxiety respecting her reappearance. 

There was a simultaneous movement, and an 
exclamation of satisfaction from every voice, 

The Dark Woman held up her hand as an 
indication of silence. 

All was still again. 

‘* You will now follow me,” she said. 

“Then the route.cf escape is easy ?” asked one. 

“Tt soon will be. But there is a something 
more to do.” 

‘‘ More plunder ?” 

“No!” replied the Dark Woman; and she 
enunciated the word clearly and distinctly, so 
that there could be no possible mistake regarding 
it. 
A blank look ‘of disappointment sat on every 
face. 

‘“No!” she added again. “This time it is 
wotk—work for me; but not plunder. Remem- 
ber your compact! It is through my knowledge 
and through my means that you will achieve 
resplendent booty; and, in return, you are to 
assist me in carrying out my purposes. Follow!” 

No one thought of disputing these absolute 
commands; but, after a whisper had passed round 
among them, one stepped forward, and, speaking 
calmly end distinctly, said—‘‘ Master, we do not 
say that your orders are not to be obeyed; but 
what we wish is distinctly to understand them. 
What is it that you require that we should do?” 

“So far as I think it necessary,” replied the 
Dark Woman, “I explain my wishes. You will 
follow me to a gallery of St. James’s Palace, 
where, indeed, you have been before, which com- 
municates with a suite of private apartments, in 
one of which the Regent is at present.” 

The Dark Woman’s associates looked uneasy. 

“You will mount guard at the entrance of those 
apartments ; and finding a means, which I will do, 
to induce the Regent to come forth, we will re- 
quest him to attire himself, even as we are attired, 
in the costume of a Yeoman of the Guard. 

‘Impossible !” said several voices. 

“Quite possible,” added the Dark Woman; 
‘(for here are numerous spare costumes of that 
description, one of which we will take with 
us.” 

“ But—but a . 

‘tT have spoken. Dare you hesitate?” 

A whispered consultation took place, but the 
Dark Woman spoke again before anythiag could 
come of it. 

‘You hesitate to take these steps,” she said, 
‘‘in the direction of my wishes, when, in order that 
the rich and unexpected booty you have made 
here in St. James’s Palace should certainly be 
divided amongst you, I have taken pains, and in- 
curred some danger, to place it in safety.” 

There was a start from every one of the band. 
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up to that time, he had thought himself familiar 


“ Then,” said several of them speaking together 
—‘‘then, master, you have no longer those jewels 
about you?” 

A cold smile of irony sat for a moment on the 
lips of the Dark Woman. 

“No longer about me, as you say,” she replied; 
“for I thought it dangerous, if I were taken, that 
the general welfare should be so far jeopardised.” 

Those lawless men saw at once that they were 
in her power; for since she no longer had the 
jewels about her, they must be entirely dependent 
upon her good-will and pleasure to tell them 
where they were. 

“Master, we will follow you!” 

“That is well! Your safety is my safety! Bring 
with you as complete a costume, similar to those 
we ourselves wear, aS you can find.” 

There was no difficulty in obeying this in- 


junction of the Dark Woman, for the armoury ~ 


was well stocked with such apparel, and the neces- 
sary weapons belonging to it. 

Then the Dark Woman flung open the door of 
the armoury. She placed herself at the head of 
her associates. They shouldered their partizang, 
and at the word ‘‘ march,” they followed her with 
a considerable show of boldness into the corridor 
beyond. 

The morning had come. 

Cold and grey, and without much light—for 
dense masses of clouds had gathered in the dawn- 
ing sky—that morning presented itself. 

But still it was morning. 

The Dark Woman thought she heard a faint, 
indistinct sound in a distant portion of the Paiace, 
as though some of the domestics were already 
astir. ; 

She felt that what she had to do must be done 
quickly. 

Keeping the step well—for some of these law- 
less young men who were with her had graduated 
in the army—this mock party of the Yeomen of 
the Guard followed their imperious and daring 
leader along the corridor, up that crimson cloth 
covered staircase, and so onward to the gallery 
which has been the scene of so many startling 
episodes in these memoirs. 

But one person was met on the route. 

That was an under-servant of the Palace, whose 
duty it was at daylight to extinguish the oil 
lamps that scattered the darkness out of the 
corridors and winding passages of old St. 
James’s. 

This man stood aside to allow the supposed 
party of Yeomen to pass him. 

There was a look of surprise upon his face. 

No doubt it was an unusual circumstance to 
see such a guard abroad at such a period; and 
the look of surprise increased to one of puzzled 
bewilderment, for this man failed to recognise a 
single countenance of any of these Yeomen ; and, 


with the personal appearance of every member of 
the corps. 

Coldly and sternly they passed him without a 
glance; and the lamp-lighter rubbed his eyes, as 
though he half suspected he was in a dream, or 
that this armed and accoutred party, none of 
whom he knew, were phantoms representing 
Yeomen, who had passed away from mortal life 
long before his appearance at the Palace. 

Tramp, tramp—clank, clank—proceeded the 
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armed party, and then they emerged into the 
Titian Gallery. 

Halt iy 

Two men were in the Titian Gallery. They 
carried something which looked suspicious. 

It was the dead body of Lovemore, which had 
been left there until that period, but was now to 
be removed, lest its presence should offend the fine 
senses of the Regent. 

Then the Dark Woman’s heart nearly sank 
within her; for directing the removal of that 
dead body she saw an officer with a drawn sword 
in his hand. 

That officer was Captain Fitz George. 

The two men who were remoying the dead 
body were a couple of the soldiers of his regiment 
in fatigue dresses. 

Upon catching the sound of the footstep of the 
approaching party of seeming Yeomen of the 
Guard, Fitz George turned abruptly towards 
them, ‘and then walking rapidly forward so as to 
meet them, he said in tones of some acerbity, 
‘‘ Who commands this party ?—~who commands 
this party ?” 

“i !? said the Dark Woman, in a deep, hollow 
voice. 

“Then, sir, if is a very strange thing that a 
good hour ago a corporal of my regiment was 
prevented from placing a sentinel here, on the 
pretence that the post was to be occupied by one 
of the King’s Yeomen, and now I find no sentinel 
here at all.” 

“ By order of the Regent,” replied the Dark 
Woman, in the same cold, disguised tones,—-“* by 
order of the Regent I hold this post, now and 
henceforth.” 

“"That’s all very well, sir, but for some time it 
has been held by nobody.” 

The Dark Woman made a slight inclination of 
her head, but returned no answer to Fitz George. 
Addressing her troop, however, she cried, ‘‘ For- 
ward!” 

They followed her down the gallery. 

Fitz George thought it strange that this officer 
of the Yeomen should press his hand so forcibly 
upon his breast. 

The Dark Woman was compelled ‘to do so to” 
still the tumultuous beating of her hearf. 

Fitz George looked after them until he saw 
them halt at the door leading into the Countess 
de Blonde’s apartments; and then he turned to 
follow his two men. 

Not the slightest suspicion had crossed the 
mind of the young officer in regard to the genuine 
character of tha armed party he saw. 

He knew nothing of that mongrel race—half- 
door-keepers and servants, and half-soldiers—that 
were supposed to form the body-guard of the 
Sovereign; and any clumsiness they might exhibit 
was but in accordance with his preconceived 
notions in regard to them, 

He left the gallery. 

The Dark Woman was able to breattia freely 
again. 

“But little did those lawless men who followed 
her suppose that during the brief period of that 
young officer’s presence their leader had passed 
through a period of terror, passion, tenderness, 
and grief which might well shake her to the soul, 

“Remain!” she said. ‘I will return quickly ; 


and, successful or non-successfa!, we leave St. 
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J ames’ s Palace in fifteen minutes from thig 
time.” 

The Dark Woman passed through the broken 
doorway, and gliding over the soft carpet of the 
first apartment, she made her way to that ex- 
quisitely appointed dining-room, where she had 
so short a time before listened to the conversation 
of Annie, the Countess, and the Regent. 

But the Dark Woman did not on this occasion 
pause for an instant to catch the meaning of any 
words that might be spoken by either of those 
personages, 

She tapped lightly at the door of mirrors, which 
conducted to the bed-chamber. 

“Who knocks?—who knocks?” cried the Re- 
1 Sent. 

“ Officer on earl Li replied the Dark Woman, 

“What is it ?—what is it?” 

“ Will your Royal Highness——” 

“ What?” 

“ Will your Royal Highness. 

The Dark Woman purposely an no more, in 
order to awaken the curiosity of the Regent. 

“ Will I what?” he said impatiently as he 
opened the door. : 

‘Now, George,” cried Annie, “ you might shut 
the door while people get their things on.” 

The Regent closed the door of mirrors, which 
was exactly what the Dark Woman wanted him 
to do. 

“ Well, sir ?—well, sir?” 

‘“‘ Your Highness is in danger.” 

“ Danger ?—danger ?” ’ 

“Great and immediate. But a guard of Yeo- 
men occupy the gallery, in the midst of which 
your Royal Highness will be in perfect security ; 
whereas a moment’s delay in this room——” 

It was not necessary for the Dark Woman to 
say aword more. The Regent, holding his dress- 
ing-gown tightly about him, rushed out of the 
dining-room, and crossing the outer apartment, 
found himself in another moment in the midst of 
the mock guard of Yeomen. 

“ Safe!—safe!” he cried, 
now?” 

“ No, your Roy al Highness,” 
Woman; ‘there is a plot!” 

oA plot we 

““Yes, your Royal Highness, and against your 
royal person! It is intended to seize you, and 
carry you by force out of the Palace.” 

““Me?—me? Seize me?” 

“Even so, your Highness!” 

“ Then it’s that infernal—that—that——-Hem ! 
Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman!” 

“Your Royal Highness is perfectly correct. 
But if your Highness will take advice, the danger 
may be avoided by a stratagem, which, although 
it lurks in the very air we breathe, and although 
at any corner the hand of,the assassin ” 

“Assasin? -Assassin? Does she contemplate 
our assasination ?” 

“She contemplates anything that her mad- 
dened heart suggests.” 

** Well, but—but—but 

‘‘Ah! your Highness, we don’t know how or in 
what way the blow may be sought to be struck. 
It may be here—there—anywhere! At the 
opening of a door; at the foot or head of a stair- 
case!” 

‘Gracious heaven!” 


“Surely, I am safe 


said the Dark 
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“And so, if your Royal Highness will but con- 
descend rapidly to put on these garments, so as to 
assume the appearance of a common Yeoman of 
the Guard, and march along with my company, 
you may leave the Palace with perfect safety, 
since it is the Regent that is aimed at; and in this 
costume, those who lurk in old St. James's will 
avoid you rather than confront you.” 

The Dark Woman took care to keep her face in 
shadow; and the marvellous aptitude she had of 
changing her voice, enabled her completely to 
obliterate from it every tone that could remind 
he Regent of Linda de Chevenaux. 

‘Do you know, sir,” said the Prince, “it ap- 
pears to us that you are a very ingenious officer, 
and that you propose to do us a great service. 
The whole night in the Palace has been full of 
alarms, and what you say coincides but too well 
with aa audacious attempt which has already 
been made to force their way into the most pri- 
vate and particular part of the Palace.” 

‘*T know it, your Highness!” 

“Give me the uniform, and wait a moment.” 

“Tt is here!” 

‘“* We shall look very absurd; but safety, when 
combined with absurdity, is a great deal better 
than danger, if associated with the a the 
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“Trappings of a King!” 
“Just so—just so! Thatis just what I was 
going to say. Wait a moment—wait a moment!” 
The Regent took the costume which was 
| handed to him and stepped back into those pri- 
vate apartments. 

The Dark Woman faced her band, and placed 
her finger on her lips to enjoin silence. Every 
face was pale, and every heart probably beat 
laboriously, for they could not but feel in how 
precarious and dangerous a situation they stood ; 
and how possible, and probable, indeed, it was 
that some real Yeomen of the Guard might make 
their appearance in the Titian Gallery and at 
once discover the imposture. 

The Regent’s voice was heard in high tones 
proceeding from the rooms. ° 

He was speaking to the Countess de Blonde, 
and no doubt explaining to her the necessity 
which existed for him assuming a disguise. 

Annie might or might not be convinced by the 
same style of reasoning which had awakened the 
fears of the Regent. 

The few minutes of suspense that the Dark 
Woman endured in the dread that, after all, the 
finely woven plot might fail, were, indeed, minutes 
of the acutest possible suffering. 

Then the Regent sppeared in the full costume 
of a Yeoman of the Guard, and the Dark Woman 
felt as though she had been reprieved from 
death. 


CHAPTER CXCIII. 


THE REGENT BELIEVES THAT THE END OF HIS 
CAREER HAS ARRIVED. 


THE appearance of the Prince of Wales in that 
disguise was a surprise to the associates of the 
Dark Woman; for up to that moment, although 
they had been listening to her proceedings, and 
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were fully cognisant of the specious manner in 
which she had seemed to prevail upon the Regent 
to adopt the course she had suggested, they had 
hardly believed it possible he would do so, until 
they actually saw him. 

Then, of course, all doubt was out of the ques- 
tion, although their surprise continued. 

But they had no means of knowing what 
Linda de Chevenaux knew so well,—namely, the 
state of mind in which he was in regard to 
anything that concerned the Dark Woman. 

* So active and continuous, and for so longa 
time, had been the persecutions he had endured, 
that the Regent’s mind was certainly not in a 
healthy condition as regarded Linda de Cheve- 
naux; hence was it that he fell into a suggestion 
which at any other time, and in regard to any 
other person, he would have treated with disdain. 

“Now, sir,” said the Regent, addressing the 
Dark Woman in her character of an officer in 
command of a party of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
—‘‘now, sir, what is next to be done? You see 
we have yielded to your solicitations and fol- 
lowed your advice.” 

“it is well! Your Royal Highness will now 
be enabled to leave St. James’s Palace in perfect 
safety, and in defiance of any lurking assassin 
that might be within its walls.” 

“And yet methinks,” replied the Regent, ‘our 
Yeomen of the Guard might well protect us 
against not only an assassin, in the singular, but 
assassins, in the plural.” 

“A perfecily just’ remark, your Royal High- 
ness, provided such assassin would show himself ; 
but a stray bullet from some concealed corner is a 
thing that all your Highness’s troops could not 
save you from.” : 

‘“‘ Certainly not-—certainly not! Excuse me; 
I did not think of that. Of course, a King, or 
Prince, or Regent, may be proof against the knife 
of the assassin; but a bullet wings its way with 
destruction on its errand, and no man can stop 
it.” 

“ Your Highness takes 2 proper view of the 
subject. May we have your royal permission to 
proceed ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly !” 

The Dark Woman was most anxious now to 
carry her project fully out, for she knew not but 
upon every passing moment might come some 
serious interruption that would not only .destroy 
all her chances of success, but involve her and her 
associates in one common ruin. 

“March |” . 

The Regent started, for it seemed so novel and 
odd to him to hear any order given in his presence. 
But ke fell in along with the party with as good 
a grace ag possible, and marched along by the side 
of Linda de Chevenaux without the shadow of a 
notion with regard as to who was his companion. 

“Stop!” said the Regent, when they had 
reached the end of the gallery,—‘‘ stop! I have 
not quite made up my mind.” 

“Hesitation now, your Royal Highness, may 
be death!” 

“No, no! Idon’t mean that! I mean that I 
have not exactly made up my mind where to go; 
and yet I fancy I'd better take my way to Carlton 
House, or across the Park to the Horse Guarda. 
Surely I ought to be safe there!” 

‘*‘ Anywhere your Highness pleases.” 


‘Come on, then! I will go to Carlton House. 
JT wish I could see Willes! I wonder where 
Willes is ?” 

It will be remembered that at one end of the 
Titian Gallery there was a short flight of stairs 
which led to a guard-room usually in the occupa- 


_ of the Yeomen, and that very close to that was a 


door which led directly out into the Colour Court 
of St. James’s Palace. 

This was the route which the Dark Woman, 
accompanied by her associates and the Regent, 
took. 

Linda de Chevenaux knew perfectly well the 
danger she had to encounter. 

One or two of the real Yeomen would be sure 
to be in this guard-room, for it was one of the 
posts about the Palace never deserted by night or 
by day. 

She could not but feel a well-grounded appre- 
hension that some obstruction would here take 
place; and if it did, as a last resource, the Regent 
would have to discover himself. 

The stairs were descended, and the small guard- 
room was reached. 

There were two Yeomen there, but one was 
lying asleep upon a bench, and the other was 
leaning upon his partizan. 

The tramp of the Dark Woman and her party 
down the staircase had aroused this man’s atten- 
tion, and he at once started into an attitude of 
vigilance, 

He happened to be one of those persons of slow 
comprehension who are a good while taking in a 
fact ; and in this case he was ali the longer, inas- 


_ much as two facts came upon him at once, which 
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jostled each other in his brain. 

One fact was, that he saw the uniforms of his 
own corps; and the next was, that he did not know 
a single soul composing the party that approached 


| his post. 


The Dark Woman neither looked to the right 


_ nor to the left. 


The Regent pulled his hat low down over bis 
brow, and Linda de Chevenaux’s band marched 
on like so many statues, paying not the remotest 
attention to the bewildered Yeoman. 

The small, octagonal hall, immediately within 
the outer doorway, was reached. The door itself 
was flung open, and without even a challenge 
from the astonished Yeoman, the party passed out 
into the Colour Court. 

It was a dull and cloudy morning. 

The Yeoman shouldered his partizan, and ran 
to the door to look after the mysterious guard that 
had passed his post. His eyes were wider open 
than usual, and so was his mouth; but he had 
only as yet reached that state of surprise, and it 
would be some minutes before any action suggested 
itself to him, 

Those few minutes were everything to the Dark 
Woman. 

With the Regent at her side, she marched 
across the Colour Court. It did not take forty 
steps to reach the arched entrance so weil known 
beneath the clock tower of St. James's Palace. 

The sentinel there was a soldier of the Foot 
Guards, and from him neither surprise nor inquiry 
was to be expected. 

All be did was to mutter to himself something 


about those stupid Beef-eaters being out rather 
early. . 
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Linda de Chevenaux, the Regent, and her band 
were out in St. James’s Street. 

“Halt!” said the Prince. “Right face! 
We're not so bewildered as to forget that Carlton 
House lies in this direction !” 

‘Close up!” said the Dark Woman. 

The band closed up so closely round the Regent 
and herself that they were both hidden from ob- 
servation: not, indeed, that there was anybody in 
particular to observe them, except the sentinel at 
the Palace gate, and a drowsy-looking watchman 
who had stopped at a post about three parts down 
St. James's Street, and was putting out his 
lantern, since the daylight was sufficiently strong 
that there was no further occasion for it. 

The Dark Woman then faced the Regent, and 
raising to the level of his face a small pistol, the 
stock of which was entirely of silver richly inlaid 
with gold threads, she kept the muzzle steadily 
pointed at him as she spoke. 

“George, Prince of Wales and Regent of Eng- 
land, the danger to which allusion has been mave 
in the Palace only now commences. Raise the 
slightest alarm, or by word or gesture bring sus- 
picion upon what is going on here, and you 
die!” 

The Regent was paralysed with terror. 

‘‘'There is no wish, no desire, not the remotest 
intention to take your life or do you any injury ; 
but you must place yourself at our disposal for 
the next two hours.” 

“Two hours ?” 

“ About that.” 

“ But who—what ” 

“It is needless to make the inquiry who and 
what we are. You will never know. All you 
have to do ig to march with us whither I please to 
lead you, and as gracefully and as calmly as the 
circumstances will allow, submit to an interview 
with one who adopts this mode of obtaining it.” 

“Betrayed!” said the Regent. ‘The Dark 
Woman !” 

“Will you do this; or, as a lesser evil, will you 
think it better to be left a corpse here in the open 
street ?” 

“Lesser evil? By Jove! What do you mean, 
sir, by lesser evil? Don't speak of corpses tome!” 

“Then you consent ?” 

The Regent was tall, so that he could see past 
the heads of some of the Dark Woman’s com- 
panions; and before he replied he cast wistful 
glances about him, in the hope that something 
would occur to release him from his decidedly un- 
pleasant situation. 

“Tt is in vain!” said the Dark Woman. “ Your 
Highness wastes time.” 

‘But if anybody interferes it is not my fault.” 

‘The result will be the same.” 

“Result? What do you mean by result?” 

‘* Death !” 

The Regent had been trying, by various con- 
tortions of the countenance, to catch the attention 
of the sentinel at the gate of St. James’s Palace; 
but upon these words of the Dark Woman he 
suddenly dropped his eyes, and rather shrunk 
from observation than courted it. 

‘‘ Where—where,” he said, “in the name of 
heaven do you want to take me?” 

“To Hanover Square. There your Highness 
will find the lady who desires an interview with 


you.” : 
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“ A dark lady ?” 

“T say no more. ‘The interview will take 
place; and, fair or dark, your Highness will be 
able to judge for yourself. Are you content?” 

‘Not at all; but it seems I cannot help it.” 

“Just so! March!” 

It was quite evident that although the Regent 
strove to assume a command over his fears, and 
to speak in tones as though he considered he was 
not in any danger, yet in reality he suffered from 
great trepidation. 

In vain he looked about him for some succour. 
At that early hour no one appeared in the streets 
of a character to render him any assistance. 

And, indeed, disguised as he was, and marching 
along with a party of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
it was not at all likely that any one would have 
thought proper to.interfere unless from an absolute 
recognition of his features. 

The order to march, which the Dark Woman 
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had given, was obeyed at once, and the party 
took the route which was nearest towards Hanover 
Square. 

Linda de Chevenaux had noticed on the pre- 
ceding evening that that same house she had 
previously occupied in the aristocratic square, and 
from which she had been compelled to beat so 
hasty a retreat, was without a tenant. 

That probably some one was minding the man- 
sion she could readily imagine, but upon that 
head she anticipated no difficulty; for she had 
made up her mind there to convey the Regent, 
and to hold with him the conversation which had 
been suggested by Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

Perhaps nothing eould be a bolder act on the 
part of the Dark Woman than to cross the thresh- 
old of that house again; but the very boldness 
of the proceeding brought with it its own safety. 

Who would look there for the fine lady who 
had been compelled to leave the establishment so 
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suddenly, and in pursuit of whom some of the 
most active police-officers of the metropolis were 
engaged ? 

it had occurred to the Dark Woman for a mo- 
ment that it would be as well to convey the 
Regent to that mysterious house in Frith Street, 
Soho; but even to her imagination that place 
wore an aspect of gloom, aud without some ab- 
solute necessity she wished never again to cross its 
threshold. 

Throngh the few streets at the west-end of the 
town which intervened between St. James’s 
Palace and Hanover Square the Dark Woman 
and her party made their way without the 
slightest interruption. 

On the ample doorstep of the mansion which 
Linda de Chevenaux had so recently occupied 
with such grace, and state, and dignity, stood the 
foremost of the party. 5 

She herself held the Regent by the arm. 

‘‘ Whose house is this ?—whose house is this?” 
asked the Prince of Wales; and he spoke now in 
more confident tones than before, because he was 
not conducted, as he expected to be, notwithstand- 


ing what the seeming officer of the Yeomen had — 


said, to some dark and dismal region of the 
metropolis, where he would be removed from all 
aid. 

“This is the house of the sufferer and of the 
avenger !” said the Dark Woman. 

The Regent did not seem inclined to pursue a 
conversation which contained such ill-omered 
words; but he looked wistfully up and down the 
square, in the hope that somebody would appear 
who would step forward and ask some question 
concerning the meaning of the singular assem- 
blage of which he formed a portion. 

**J shall not be able to help it,” he said,—* it 
will not be my fault if these outrageous procéed- 
ings are interrupted by some one.” 

“Tt will be your Royal Highness’s misfortune.” 

* Misfortune ?——my misfortune? I don’t see 
that. It will be your misfortune, whoever you 
are; for it will probably end in your apprehen- 
sion.” 

‘ Any interruption, from whatever cause, which 
compromises our safety, will be the signal of death 
to your Royal Highness.” 

“Good gracious! Is that just—is that reason- 
able?” . 

The Dark Woman made a sign to one of her 
associates, who, from previous experience, she 
knew was an adept at that kind of work, to open 
the door of the house, 

This was quickly accomplished, so far as the 
lock was concerned, by an apparently slight-look- 
ing skeleton key. 

The door yielded, but only to the extent of two 
or three inches; and then it was abruptly checked 
by » chain drawn across it on the inside. 

The Dark Woman saw the obstraction at 
ones: 

‘Time was precious. 

“Some one is in keeping of the house,” she 
said; ‘descend—descend! There must be no 
delay. Make way through the basement and 
admit us.” 

These words she addressed to one of her party, 
who, leaving his partizan against the side of the 
door, began to climb over the area rails. 

But all this took up time; and the Regent 
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became hopeful, while the Dark Woman began to 
glare about her with an aspect of despair. 

One of the band then spoke. 

“See, master,” he said, ‘the fan-light at the 
top of the door has been broken to pieces, and 
from the inner side it is merely pasted up with 
paper. I will open the door for you much quicker 
than any way can be made through the lower part 
of the house.” 

“Do so.” 

The man who suggested this mode of procedure 
was young, light, small, and active. Borrowing 
the shoulders of a comrade for a moment, he broke 
his way through the fan-light, very much after 
the fashion that that boy, who had been hired by 
the housebreaker upon a previous occasion, had 
accomplished the feat. 

The door was flung open. 

“‘ Enter!” said the Dark Woman. 

The Regent lingered for a moment; but the 
band closed up behind him, and he was half 
forced into the hall of the splendid mansion. 

The Dark Woman kept her hand upon his arm. 
Perhaps she wasscarcely conscious of the nervous 
clutch with which she held it; but she left there 
the mark of her fingers. 

Across the hall, with its statuary and fading 
evergreens, for they were now neglected, and up 
the grand staircase, the Dark Woman took her 
way. 

The followers seemed to understand, by signs, 
what she wished of them; and two stayed to keep 
guard in the hall. 

Another opened the door, which led to the 
domestic regions of the house; and as they all 
felt assured that some one was minding the 
premises, he bent forward and listened intently. 

The rest of the band followed the Dark Woman 
and the Regent. 

They reached the landing of the first-floor, 
from whence opened those magnificent saloons, in 
one of which we have seen the Dark Woman on a 
previous occasion. 

She flung the folding-doors open. 

“Your Royal Highness will enter this apart- 
ment.” 

It was some satisfaction to the Regent to see 
that .the drawing-room into which he was ushered 
was a costly one, and elaborately furnished. 

The folding-doors were closed, and the band 
kept watch without. The Dark Woman pointed 
to a chair of costly design, resplendent in gilding 
and crimson silk. The Regent sunk down upon 
it without a word; and then, as though she had 
been a spectre, who, having conducted him so far, 
had performed her errand on earth, the Dark 
Woman opened a single door of communication to 
the adjoining rooms, and disappeared, 

The Regent was alone. | 

That is to say, to all appearance he was alone 
although in his own mind he thought it very pos- 
sible that such might not be the case. 

He thought it prudent to sit still and look about 
him, and then he shook a little, partly with cold— 
for the atmosphere of the room had a damp and 
unoccupied feel about it,—and partly with appre- 
hension with what was to happen next. 

But as all continued so calm, so quiet, and so 
still abouf him, the Regent began to gather 
courage, and to think that after, all it might want 
but some small effort on his part to rescue him- 
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self from the uncomfortable situation in which he 
was. 

He rose from that crimson and gilt chair, which 
was as costly and as comfortable as any he could 
find in Carlton House, and made two steps towards 
the range of five windows that fronted Hanover 
Square. 

The moment he did so he was startled by a most 
significant admonition to be quiet. 

There came a heavy crushing blow on one of the 
panels of the folding-doors that led from the land- 
ing at the top of the grand staircase into that 
saloon; and right through the splintered panel 
protruded a portion of the ancient, curiously-shaped 
steel mounting at the top of one of the partisans 
in use by the Yeomen of the Guard. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Regent. 

He sank back into the depths of the magnificent 
chair again. 

He was watched—that was quite clear. Some 
aye was upon him, and his every movement was 
undergoing a scrutiny at once provoking and sub- 
versive of any attempt to escape. 

The Regent now gave up his position as hope- 
less. 

“T can’t help it!—I can’t help it!” he said. 
“This woman has power that I cannot resist. But 
this can’t go on. Something must happen either 
to her or to me which shall put an end to the in- 
tolerable persecution.” 

Then the Regent turned pale and grasped the 
arms of the chair. From the still and stagnant 
atmosphere of that house had come to his ears the 
faint echoes of a scream. 

What was it? Was murder doing in that place, 
80 rich, rare, and costly to look at, and yet with 
such an air of mystery about it? 

The Regent lost his dread of the’ partizan and 
the broken panel. He sprang to his feet, and with 
a bound was at one of the windows. 

“Hold!” cried a voice. “George, Regent of 
England, time was when Linda de Chevenaux was 
heard approaching by the pulsations of the heart 
that now scorns her.” 

The Regent’s back was towards the voice that 
thus addressed him, but he turned rapidly as the 
well-remembered tones came upon his ears; and 
standing close to the gilt and crimson chair which 
he had just quitted, he saw a female form richly 
attired, dazzling with jewels, and perfectly brilliant 
in general appearance. 

It was Linda de Chevenaux. 

The Linda he had known and loved twenty 
years before, attired as she had been attired on 
that day when the nuptials had taken place which 
she fondly thought had made her Princess of 
Wales. 

All was perfect as a repetition of the part but 


.the youth and the beauty which had charmed the 


heart and the sight of the sybarite and the volup- 
tuary. 

Twenty years of scorn—twenty years of oppres- 
sion and of suffering—twenty years of fierce and 
desperate passions, all wasted in the vain struggle 
against a destiny which was all but accomplished 
at the very commencement of that period of time 
—could not pass over the fairest face without 
leaving their traces behind them. 

It was the Linda de Chevenaux he saw, but not 
the Linda of other years. 

The rich robes had lost none of their lustre, the 
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jewels sparkled as brilliantly as of old; but the 
once fair girl to whom they had scarce added a 
charm had vanished for ever. 


ee 


CHAPTER CXCIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN MAKES A PROPOSITION TO THE 
REGENT, AND THE HOUSE IN HANOVER SQUARE 
IS THE SCENE OF A CONFLICT. 


THe appearance of Linda de Chevenaux was to 
the eyes of the Prince of Wales almost an appari- 
tion. 

Associating her so long, as he had done in his 
own mind, by the terrible images conjured up by 
the name of the Dark Womas, he had forgotten 
what once she was. 

He was not a man to dwell upon the reminiscences 
of the past, for they were to him full of broken 
vows; and the shadow of a present persecution 
was suflicient to him to obliterate every beauty 
and every excellence which had formed the charm 
of a past communion. 

No wonder, then, that if came upon him with 
all the shock of a surprise that the Linda de Che- 
venaux of the past could even be so far presented 
to him again as she was presented by that image 
of beauty and luxury as to awaken even the 
memory of what she had been. 

But vexation was mingled with that surprise, 
for he had heard among his associates a saying 
which was the invention of Sherid.n, in ons of those 
ribald moments, when, after the suppers at Carlton 


‘House, the riot of imagination mingled with the 
| riot of drink. 


The saying was to the effect that ‘an attempt 
to resuscitate an extinguished passion was like a 
feeble effort fo re-cook & ragout;” and in fact 
nothing could be more obnoxious to George, Prince 
of Wales and Regent of England, than the te- 
peated attempts which had been made from time 
to time to invest with a new life his forgotten 
passions. 

An intrigue once over, he was apt to say, had 
all the flavour of an unsnuffed candle. 

After, then, the first glance at Linda de Cheve- 
naux, gorgeously attired as she was, and pre- 
senting to his sated ¢yes as she did the relic of her 
former beauty, a feeling of repulsion and abhor- 
rence came over the heart of the Regent. 


Linda de Cheyenaux saw the look with which 


he regarded her. 

She saw the facial expression of dislike. 

She saw the slight movement of the hands 
which might have escaped a les3 acute observer, 
and she felt that the experiment had been tried, 
and had failed. 

From the ashes of the Regent’s former passion 
for her never again could the slightest approach 
to a flame be kindled. 

And this Dark Woman—called dark on account 
of her deeds, and becanse she chose by such a 
name to mystify the perceptions of those who 
would otherwise have recognised her as who she 
once was—might still have been comely and 
pleasant to look upon, but for the wild storms of 
angry feeling which had passed over her heart. 

Tempests of the soul which would purely leave 
their traces behind them. 


And we must remember, too, that Linda de 
Chevenaux had suffered much by her long im- 
prisonment in the cell of a madhouse. 

Truly was she to be pitied; and probably to 
herself the change in her appearance was not 80 
great as it appeared to the Regent. 

Perhaps she thought that when she washed off 
the brown stain with which she obscured her com- 
plexion, and when she permitted to be released 
from their confinement the still handsome tresses 
of her Jong fair hair, she was still something of 
the Linda de Chevenaux of the years long fled. 

That was a mistake. 

The lines which passion and despair had traced 
upon the brow and face, the strange light that 
perpetual excitements had produced about the 
eyes, together with many changes which the hand 
of time had wrought in its own delicate and 
tender fashion, made her to the eyes of the Re- 
gent as different from the Linda de Chevenaux 
of twenty years ago as a piece of cut-glass could 
be to the brightest diamond in his princely 
crown. 

The silence that ensued between these two 
persons was oppressive. 

To the Dark Woman it seemed as though the 
atmosphere were thickening around her. 

‘“* You know me,” she said. 

The voice was harsh and grating. 

The Regent’s lips parted twice before he replied, 
and then if he had searched the whole vocabulary 
of the English language, he could not have hit 
upon a reply that would have touched her more 
keenly. 

And yet, probably, the words he used were ac- 
cidental. 

**T did once.” 

That was the Regent’s reply, and to the vivid 
perceptions of the Dark Woman they seemed to 
convey a world of meaning. 

If ever for a moment she had cherished the 
dream that the Regent was to look upon her with 
the slightest remembrance of the affection of 
other years, that dream vanished. 

She need ask no more questions—she need 
suggest nothing else of the past either to him or 
to herself. 

It had all fled! 

There remained but one congratulation in her 
mind, and that was, that whatever she now chose 
to say he was compelled to listen to. 

She thrust back, so to speak, her heart into 
those cavernous recesses of pride and vengeful 
feeling from which it had for a moment emerged. 

She had been Linda de Chevenaux for a mo- 
ment. 

Now she was the Dark Woman again. 

And who shall say at this juncture what one 
kind word—one tesder look from the Regent 
might have achieved for that wandering, be- 
wildered soul ? 

But the opportunity was past. 

There was the Dark Woman, and there was her 
prisoner. 

She clutched the back of the chair close to 
which she stood until her nails sunk deep into the 
crimson silk covering. 

“Tell me George, Regent of England,” she 
said, “‘why am I thus defamed and persecuted 
because I had the misfortune to believe that you 
once loved me?” 


THE DARK WOMAN. 


The Regent now stood in a sidelong position 
close to one of the windows; and if he had one 
eye on the proceedings of the Dark Woman, he 
had certainly another directed into the open 
square, with the hope that he might see somebody 
coming to his rescue. 

“ That is good—that is good!” he said. ‘ You, 
Linda de Chevenaux, talk of persecution; you 
who have never left me a quiet moment for years 
past; you who have brought upon yourself 
everything you have suffered, just because you 
would not leave me alone.” 

“ And have I not suffered ?” 

‘* Yes, reflectively.” 

‘“ Reflectively ? What mean you by the use 
of that word? Do yon believe me dead to all 
reflection ?” 

‘““No, no. You take it in the wrong sense, I 
mean to say that whatever you suffered was a 
kind of reflection of what you tried to make mea 
suffer—that is to say, of your annoyances to me. 
In plain language, I mean if you had left me 
alone, I should have left you alone.” 

‘*T comprehend you.” 

“Tm glad of it.” 

“You mean to say that deceit, desertion, and a 


‘broken heart, were all nothing.” 


‘7 said no such thing; but if you want me to 
say what I really do think, I will say it.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Why, that nothing can be more profitless 
than this discussion.” 

““George, Regent of England and Prince of 
Wales, I’m not so sure of that.” 

“‘What’s the use—what’s the use? You cer- 


| tainly seem to have a gang of people about you 


who do your bidding, or you have suborned 
some of my people to doit. I suppose you don’t 
want to murder me, or you would hardly seek 
the drawing-room of a house in Hanover Square 
for the purpose. What, then, do you seek ?” 

‘‘T am dangerous.” 

‘“‘ By Jove, I always thought so!” 

‘‘ And consequently you are in danger. 
have a proposition to make to you.” 

“Ob, I guess it! Il tell it to you beforehand. 
It is to proclaim you Princess of Wales; to tell 
the world I have commiited a little genteel 
bigamy; brand with illegitimacy the Princess 
Charlotte, and to declare your son, Fitz George, 
the heir-apparent after me. ‘'That’s the little pro- 
posal; and, for modesty, I must say it outbids any- 
thing I ever heard of.” 

“It would be just !” 

“ Ha, ha! Of course—of course! 
it.” 

“ Just because it is true!” 

“Oh, yes ; of course—of course!” 

‘‘But it was not that which I had to propose to 


But I 


I knew 


‘‘ Although based upon these facts.” 

“Indeed 2” 

“No. It is this, Provided i¢ should happen 
in the course of events that Caroline of Bruns- 
wick should depart from this life ith 

The Regent uttered an exclamation, and shook 
his head. 

“Some men are lucky,” he said, “but I’m 
afraid it won’t be my fate.” 

“If such should be the case, and if, likewise, 
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your daughter, the Princess Charlotte, should fall 
an early victim to the grave a 

“My daughter? No, no. So young—so—so 
full of life—on the threshold of her marriage 
with Leopold of Saxe-Coburg! No, Linda de 
Chevenaux—no! ‘That daughter you mentioned 
is destined to be Queen of England when I am— 
that is to say, when I—for I suppose it cannot be 
avoided at some very, very distant period indeed 
——when I am—am dead. Well, there, I’ve said 
dead !” 
The Dark Woman made an impatient ges- 
ture. 
“ Tf these two events should happen, would you 
then acknowledge him, whom you call Fitz George, 
to be your legitimate son ?” 
‘‘And you the Princess of Wales,” added the 
Regent, with a sarcastic bow. 
“No. Look at this.” 
** At what ?” 
‘This ring. You see, to all appearance, it pre- 
sents a flat surface, and seems an ordinary signet- 
ring with a stone of little value. Touch this 
spring at the side, and the stone flies up on a con- 
cealed hinge.” 
‘“What then? I’ve half a dozen such rings, 
They hold scents and essences in a cavity, which, 
being subtle and volatile, find their way out, and 
cast a pleasant perfume,” 
“Yes; but in the cavity of this one lurks a 
deadly poison. Ihave but to touch it with my 
lip and it is instant death. Behold it!” 
“Keep off!—keep off! Don’t come near me 
with it! I don’t want any of your deadly poisons! 
Keep away!—keep away! Who knows? Per- 
haps the very—very perfume of it may be dan- 
gerous! ‘The air of the room may be half poisoned 
with it! I feel a sort of vertigo already!” 
““T promise—I solemnly promise—I make a 
vow in the name of that heaven above us that 
now heats my words,—that on the day when you, 
in writing, acknowledge Fitz George to be your 
legitimate son, I will die!” 
** Suicide ?” 
“Call it what you will. I remove an encum- 
brance from your path, as I remove encumbrances 
from my path.” 
The Prince of Wales clasped his hands, and 
uttered an exclamation of horror. 
** Encumbrances ?—encumbrances? You have 
mentioned two, Caroline of Brunswick, my—” 
the Regent made a grimace before he uttered 
the word—‘ wife; and my daughter Charlotte, 
Woman—woman, what do you mean? What do 
your words imply? Have you no conscience— 
no fears? Would you pursue your objects, and 
reach your purposes, by strewing your path to 
them with the corpses of murdered people ?” 
‘*To you consent ?” 
‘Consent to what?” 
‘To the terms I propose.” 
“Never! Ofcourse not! Stuff!—stuff!” 
A dark shade seemed to pass over Linda de 
Chevenaux’s countenance. She compressed her 
lips until they became perfectly white, and then 
she said, in low, hissing tones, ‘‘ Listen! I intend 
to be prophetic. That daughter, whom your selfish 
nature seems to feel some affection for, shall wed 
the man to whom she has given her wavering 
fancy; but ere one year has passed away a 
pation shall be in mourning, and the royal vault 


at Windsor’shall receive the corpse of Charlotte of 
Wales.” 

“No, no! You are mad—mad! It isnotin the 
course of nature but that even you—-although mur- 
der might speak out of every action of your life—~ 
can be guarded against as something too dangerous 
to allow to breathe the common air with people 
who are masters of their actions.” 

The Dark Woman spoke again, in the same low, 
hissing tones. 

‘“‘ Caroline of Brunswick shall likewise prema~- 
turely drop into the grave; and when you find 
yourself a wifeless, childless man—unloving and 
unloved—we shall meet again !” 

“ Before that—long before that,” cried the 
Regent, with passion, ‘I will have you arrested, 
if it costs me ten thousand pounds for the capture. 
I will pay—that is, I will owe—any amount of 
money to those who will secure you, and keep 
you from perpetrating the diabolical mischief you 
contemplate.” 

“And you?” said the Dark Woman. : 

“‘ What of me ?” . 

“ You forget.” 

“What do I forget? Eh?” 

““Where you are, and whatI am, Ata word 
from me, those men who brought you hither 
would commit an act that would convulse Eng- 
land and astonish Europe; while it at the same 
time altered the succession.” 

“ Murder!” 

“T did not say murder; but 
hands.” 

The Regent struck his open left hand with his 
closed right, and in a voice which for energy rather 
astonished the Dark Woman, he exclaimed, ‘I 
don’t believe it—I don’t believe it. Those men 
you mention, disguised as Yeomen of the Guard, 
have assisted you for some great pecuniary bribe 
to bring me here; but I don’t believe for a mo- 
ment that they would every one of them volun- 
tarily consign themselves to an ignominous death 
on the scaffold for the sake of carrying out your 
revenges.” 

This was so exactly the truth, that the Dark 
Woman shook a little as she heard the words. 

‘*T did not threaten,’ she said. ‘I have the 
power, but I did not say that I would use it, 
Listen !” 

With a clear, bell-like sound aclock in the room 
struck the hour of nine. ~ 

‘You will remain here till mid-day,” added the 
Dark Woman. “On your honour yon will ‘pro- 
mise not to leave this room until the hands of that 
clock point to the hour of twelve.” 

‘J will promise nothing of the sort.” 

“ Shall it be war?” cried the Dark Woman, her 
eyes flashing with fury. 

“War or not,” said the Regent, “I will no 
longer put up with the indignity'of being a prisoner 
here. Ah! a chance! This is fortune indeed! 
Help! help! help! Hilloa! Help! help! Trea- 
son! treason!” 

The Regent had the whole time of this interview 
with Linda de Chevenaux kept himself tolerably 
close to one of the windows of the drawing-room, 
and from time to time—as we have before re- 
marked—he had cast the most anxious glances 
into Hanover Square in the hope of seeing some 
one pass whom he knew, and to whom he could call 
for aide 
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Fortune exceeded bis expectations ; for just at 
this crisis in his interview with the Dark Woman, 
when he began to think it just probable he might 
be compelled to remain in that house until the 
hour she had mentioned, he saw crossing obliquely 
at the corner of the square two officers of the Foot 
Guards in conversation. ; 

It scarcely needed a second glance to convince 
him that one of these officers was Captain Fitz 
George. 

Here was a chance not to be lightly thrown 
away ' : 

It might be dangerous to call for aid, but it 
might be just as dangerous—if not more so—to 
remain where he was; so the Regent seized a book 
which lay upon a small table near at hand, just 
within his reach, and dashing with it one of the 
panes. of glass in the window to pieces—an act, 
which of itself, made some noise, and induced the 
two officers to look up—he shouted, as we have 
described, through the broken window for aid. 

The Dark Woman immediately clapped her 
hands together, and the folding-doors of the 
saloon were flung open. | 

There was a look of excitement and terror upon 
the faces of the three or four of her band who 
there showed themselves, still in their dresses as 
Yeomen of the Guard, and with long steel-pointed 
partizans in their hands. 

“Help! Hoy! Hilloa!” cried the Regent, 
still through the broken glass, 

The Dark Woman pointed to him. 

* Remove that man,” she said. 

The words were suspicious. They might mean 
simply take him away from the window—or, 
by a stretch of imagination, they might be con- 
strued into meaning “remove him from life to 
death.” 

The Regent took the alarm, and shutting his 
eyes and folding his arms about him, he went 
‘backward bodily through the window on to the 
balcony, which he reached amid the ruin of its 

- framework, and in the midst of an avalanche of 
broken class. 

The Dark Woman uttered a shriek of rage, for 
she felt now that the danger of herself and of 
her associates was very great—simply because not 
intending the death of the Regent, he was there- 
fore enabled to place her and her band in a most 
critical situation. 


CHAPTER CXCV. 


THE DARK WOMAN I8 ARRESTED AND CONVEYED 
TO GILTSPUR STREET COMPTER, 


Wuen the Regent broke that first pane of glass 
with the book, and called out so loudly for aid 
into Hanover Square that it was quite evident the 
royal lungs were not at all affected, Captain 
Fitz George, and the officer of the Guards who 
was walking with him, looked up to the house 
from whence the alarm proceeded in the most 
profound astonishment. 

They were both as familiar as possible, not 
only with the voice of the Regent, but with every 
feature of his face. 

Of his identity they could not have the slightest 
doubt; but they were for a few moments lost in 
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astonishment at his presence there at such an hout 
in the morning. 

Before the two officers could recover from their 
first surprise, although their intention was un- 
doubtedly to assail the house, they saw that 
violent burst with which the Regent came through 
the entire window. : 

Situated where they were, they could not come 
to any defined conclusion as to whether the Regent 
had been thrust through the window or had 
voluntarily adopted that mode of getting on to the 
baleouy. 

Be that as it might, however, they had but one 
course to pursues, and that was to get into the 
house for the protection of the Regent as quickly 
as possible. ; 

Such an enterprise, however, might have been 
fatal to the two young men, had it not been that, 
in perfect ignorance of who they were, the Dark 
Woman gave an order to her band, which she 
thought would necessarily make it so. 

“Admit at once,” she cried, “whoever knocks 
at the door of this house, but for your own safety’s 
sake let them not live beyond its threshold.” 

Little did the Dark Woman suppose that in 
giving this order she was compromising the safety 
of one who was dearer to her than life itself. 

Buf the Regent knew it. 

From the many persecutions he had undergone, 
as well as from the conversation he had just 
had with Linda de Chevenaux, he was well 
aware how every hope—every aspiration of her 
existence was bound up in the life of Captain Fitz 
George, 

We must not deny either to the Prince of Wales 
—even in the midst of all the selfishness of the 
voluptuary—some feeling for the young man he 
knew to be his own son. 

And although, from all that had passed, he 
believed that his own life was perfectly safe, and 
that none of the associates of the Dark Woman 
would think of raising a hand against him, they 
might have no such tenderness as regarded Captain 
Fitz George, because the fears of the consequences 
were by no means so great. 

The Regent felt that by keeping silence he might 
inflict a terrible blow upon the Dark Woman, for 
he might leave her son to be murdered in the hall 
of that house by her orders. 

But the blow would recoil upon himself. 

A few words would save Captain Fitz George, 
and it is doing him but common justice to say that 
the Regent uttered those words with all the 
precipitation and haste in his power. 

“ Hold!—hold! Forebear, Linda de Cheve- 
naux!” he cried; ‘' you know not what you say. 
It is Fitz George!—your own son, whom I have 
seen crossing the square, and to whom I have 
called for aid.” . 

The Dark Woman uttered a scream. 

“Would you sacrifice him to your wild insane 
rage?” 

‘‘No—no! Save him! — save him!  Injure 
not one hair of his head! Save him!—save 
him !” 

The Dark Woman rushed from that splendid 
apartment, and passing her bewildered associates, 
the mock Yeomen of the Guard, she flew down to 
the hall of the mansion upon the wings of fear. 

The two young officers, however, had had tima 
to reach the door-step and knock violently at tha 
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door ; and as the first order of the Dark Woman to 
admit any one who knocked had been uttered in 
a yoice which reached the hall, those of her 
associates who wero there obeyed it. 

The door was flung open. 

Captain Fitz George, with his drawn sword in 
his hand, stood upon the topmost step for a mo- 
ment, to be well upon his guard, and then made 
a rush into the hall. 

One of the Dark Woman’s band strove to strike 
him down with his partizan; but Fitz George 
eluded the blow by stooping, and the long, 
awkward, cumbrous weapon missed his head, but 
made a severe indentation in the shoulder of a 
marble statue that was in the hall. 

It was at this juncture that the Dark Woman 
reached the scene of action. 

She flung herself headlong into the conflict 
which Captain Fitz George was waging against 
such odds; and, indeed, the surprise he felt at 
seeing himself surrounded by those he thought 
Yeomen of the Guard, had for the moment almost 
paralysed his exertions, and certainly saved the 
life of the one who attacked him: for he could 
have run that man through the body with his 
sword, had he not paused a moment in his as- 
tonishment at the sight of the King’s uniform on 
these persons, 

The Dark Woman then flung herself—so to 
speak—on Fitz George. 

With one hand she grasped his sword-blade, 
while she placed the other on his shoulder. 

‘Not hurt—not hurt?” she cried. ‘Say that 
you are not hurt, or all is lost!” 

“My mother!” exclaimed Captain Fitz George. 

‘*His mother?” echoed the Dark Woman’s 
band. 

It was evident that they had no knowledge of 
Linda de Chevenaux under the aspect she then 
wore. 

No one of them had seen her in the costume 
befitting her sex, and deprived of this disguise of 
false hair and darkened complexion, which had 
assimilated her physically to the name her acts 
had obtained for her of the Dark Woman. 

But they had little time to think, and certainly 
they had no time to make inquiries as to who 
and what this splendidly-dressed lady was who 
came like an apparition upon the scene, and was 
acknowledged by the young officer of the Guard, 
who had answered to the cries for help of the 
Regent, as his mother. 

A far more dangerous state of things was to 
them rapidly ensuing. 

The officer who had been walking with Fitz 
George was adopting a course of action which 
would very speedily make the position of the 
Dark Woman and her associates in that house 
untenable, 

On the hasty recommendation of Fitz George 
this officer stood on the doorstep of the house, 
and called aloud, ‘‘ Watch!—watch! 
help! Treason!—treason! 
danger! Treason!” 

Windows began to open in many houses of the 
Square. Several chance passengers hurried to 
the spot; and then, from the opening doors of some 


of the houses, gentlemen,: with such strong 


weapons as they could snatch up on the impulse 
of the moment, began to make their appearance, 
The Regent had certainly appeared to be in 
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danger, but the Dark Woman and her band were 
now in far greater peril. 

“Bly!” she cried. ‘* Fly and save yourselves! 
I am the master !” 

That was the name they always gave her; and 
now that she spoke to them in the voice she 
usually assumed in addressing them, they began 
to recognise in this lady, sparking with jewels, 
and radiant in a costume which, althongh some- 
what behind the fashion, was still magnificent, 
the bold, determined spirit to whom they owed 
allegiance. 

They paused for a moment. : 

They looked hesitatingly at each other. 

‘Fly and save yourselves!” said the Dark 
Woman. ‘ We shall meet again!” 

They hesitated no longer. 

One only cried out aloud, “* The jewels!—the 
jewels!” 

“Safe!” answered the Dark Woman. 

They flung down their partizans in the hall, 
and while Linda de Chevenaux still held Captain 
Fiiz George with a tenacity that would not be 
shaken off, or that he felt he could not shake off 
without doing her some personal injury, the whole 
of the band madea rush from the house, knocking 
down, right and left, every one who opposed 
them. 

There was no practical pursuit of these men, 
—although there would have been but for the 
indisereet conduct of the Regent himself. 

He continued in the balcony of the house, 
making himself so prominent, and keeping up 
such a succession of shouts and outcries, that he 
detained everybody there upon the spot; and 
although he would have given something con- 
siderable—or perhaps owed something consider- 
able, as he was in the habit of saying—four the 
capture of those mock Yeomen of the Guard, or 
any of them, yet was he the direct means of aiding 
in their escape. 

Nothing, however, was really further from the 
intention of the Regent than to do this; but he 
was not cool, and calm, and collected enough to 
calculate the effect which his presence would have 
in the balcony of the house. 

The morning was still young, and a throng of 


desperate men at that hour was not likely to meet 


with any very effective opposition. 

They soon placed afew streets between them 
and Hanover Square, and there they separated, 
each one taking care of himself, until they were 


quickly lost in the awakening population. of | 


London. 

But what was to become of the Dark Woman? 

She did not think of herself at that moment. 

Her only perception was that she had saved 
her son, and that she held him partially embraced ; 
and so handsome, so brave, so noble did he look, 
that, for a few moments, she forgot the Regent— 
her own danger—the alarm which had echoed 
through Hanover Square — and the dozen or 
so persons that thronged the doorstep of the 
house. 

‘For the love of heaven, mother,” cried Cap- 
tain Fitz George, “tell me the meaning of all 
this? What wild, mad project have you been 
earrying out, that has brought you into this 
danger ?” 

Danger?” cried the Dark Woman; “there is 
no danger for your sake!” 
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“‘ Nay, mother, it is your danger that I speak 


of—not any of my own.” 

Linda de Chevenaux still held the arm of Cap- 
tain Fitz George, but his last words seemed to 
arouse her to something like a sense of her posi- 
tion. ' 

At that moment, too, there was a rush of seve- 
ral persons into the hall; and although those per- 
sons could not take upon themselves to say that 
the elegantly attired lady they saw was in any 
way implicated in what seemed to them to be some 
atrocious attempt upon the life of the Regent, yet 
any attempt of hers to leave the house at that 
juncture would necessarily excite suspicion. 

Moreover, the Dark Woman was not attired for 
parading the streets of London. 

She had no head-dress whatever, and her whole 
costume was far more fitted for a presentation at 
Court than a promenade in Hanover Square. 

She began to feel the difficulties of her posi- 
tion. 

She whispered to Fitz George, ‘‘ A coach!—a 
coach! Itis over. I have made an attempt for 
your sake, my son, and it has failed.’ Get me a 
coach, and let me leave this place. Your mother 
is in danger !” 

Fitz George was torn by conflicting emotions. 

What should he do? . 

Had he not told himself, over and over again 
that he would devote every spare moment of his 
time to a discovery of his mother, and that then it 
would be his duty to place her somewhere in 
safety. 

And now—now that chance, or accident, had 
brought him face to face with her—was he to sur- 
render that idea, and leave her to wander out into 
the world again, the slave of her own wild passions 
and caprices ? 

Fitz George hesitated. 

“You, too—you, too!” cried the Dark Woman, 
—“ you impede me ?” 

“No, n0; but—but si 

This brief conversation between the Dark 
Woman and her son was at this instant brought 
to a sudden termination; for the Regent, finding 
himself alone—and seeing, from his positicn on 
the balcony, that there was no one in the draw- 
ing-room to impede him—thought it advisable to 
make his way down stairs. 

He appeared in the hall at the moment that 
the Dark Woman was looking with tender re- 
proach into the eyes of her son. 

“ Seize that woman !—seize that woman!” 
the Regent. ‘‘A thousand pounds reward!” 

Linda de Chevenaux made a movement to es- 
cape, but she saw that it was futile. She would 
have to make her way through a crowd of enemies, 
without the real means of repelling one. 

Indeed, a sort of rush was made to lay hands 
upon her, but that was what Captain Fitz George 
would not permit; and as the Dark Woman 
shrank back from the open door—seeing how use- 
less it was to attempt to pass through it—Captain 
| Fitz George placed himself partially before her, 
with his drawn sword in his hand. 
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cannot help it! 


“ Hold!” he said; ‘he who lays a hand on this 


There was something terribly in earnest about 
the looks of Captain Fitz George; and no one— 
even for the sake of the thousand pounds offered 
by the Regent—thought it worth while to risk the 
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reception of some six inches of cold steel from the 


sword of that resolute young officer. 

“Seize her!—seize her!” cried the Prince. ‘ [ 
command every one here present to aid and assist 
in the capture of that woman.” 

“Oh, your Royal Highness,” said Captain Fitz 
George, in a voice of entreaty, “do not forget 
who and what she is?” 

“ By Jove! I’m not likely to forget it, after this 
morning, if my memory could have proved ever 
so treacherous before.” 

“But your Highness, she is—she is——.” 

‘‘ Linda de Chevenaux.” 

“ And my mother!” 


The Regent was shaken for a moment; but the 


idea of letting the Dark Woman go after the 


escapade of that morning, and the alarming events 
of the night in St. James’s Palace, was some- 
thing too much for the Regent to do on the mere 
score of sentiment. 

“‘T cannot help it, Fitz George,” he said; ‘I 
We will talk about it another 
time, and see what can be done; but Linda de 
Chevenaux must not be allowed to escape.” 

‘ Father!” said Fitz George, in a very low 
tone, so that none but the Regent could hear 
him. 

The Regent placed his hand upon the young 
officer’s arm, and replied in the same whispered 
tones. 

“Your own reason, Filz George, tells you I 
am right.” 

Fitz George felt that this was true. 

‘‘ For her sake,” added the Regent, ‘*as well as 
for mine—for yours, for everybody’s.” 

“Alas! it is too true.” 

“Then say no more—say no more!” 

Fitz George lowered the point of his sword. 

The Regent raised his voice. 

‘Ts there a constable present ?” 

“Yes, your gracious honourable Majesty’s 
worship,” cried a man, elbowing his way through 
the crowd at the door, and exhibiting ostenta- 
tiously orie of those small symbols of authority, 
in the shape of a constable’s staff, with a litue 
gilt crown at the end of it,—‘“‘yes your royal 
worship and majestic highness, I’m a con- 
stable.” 

“T give that woman into your custody.” 

“ Now, mum.” 

“ Hands off, sir!” said Fitz George. ‘‘ Wherever 
it will be your duty to take this lady I shall ac- 
company you-—but touch her at your peril.” 

‘Tt matters not!” said the Dark Woman. 

Those were the only words she had spoken for 
some few minutes. 

“Take her away—take her away!” said the 
Regent. ; 

“Yes, your gracious worship, I will. I’m a 
constable of the Compter, your royal Majesty. I 
does duty on the lock sometimes, and sometimes I 
comes out on a nabbing lay.” 

‘‘ What does he mean ?” said the Regent. 
the man mad ?” 

“I grabs the knowin’ ones, your splendid 

eh ] 
royalty; and when they sees me a comin’ they 
evaporates.” 

*T don’t understand a word you say, My man; 
but recollect this woman is in your charge, and 
you are to convey her to some place of security, 
on your head be it.” 
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let her go. Now, mum.” plenty of both—it was evident that she considered 
‘Fetch a hackney coach,” said Captain Fitz | her policy was silence and submission, 
| George; “let some one run for a hackney coach.| Despite a dissentient gesture from the Regent, 
| "There's a crown for the trouble.” | Captain Fitz George entered the coach after his 
A very few minutes sufficed to bring a vehicle | mother. . 
to the door, and then the Dark Woman, who had| The constable, who was so profuse in his titles 


t 

) ; 

| “My ’ed! Bless your royal worship, I won't | moment, and there can be no doubt that she had 
| 

} 


{ 

| still kept a grasp upon the arm of her son, turned! of honour to the Regent, would have followed 
| slowly and faced the Regent. them, but Fitz George prevented him. 

““We shall meet again!” she said. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘your prisoner will be quite’ 
| “T hope not.” safe, if you ride on the box with the coachman.” 
“Oh, be assured that we shall meet again!” “Td rayther not,” said the constable; “when I 


“Take her away!—take her away! We will| don’t git inside I git’s up behind, and then I has 
communicate with the Governor of the Compter-—| the whole concarn before me, and can see what’s 
if that’s the prison she is to be consigned to—in | goin’ ov.” 
the course of the day. In the meantime, at our} ‘As you please—as you please.” 
charge, she is to be kept in safe custody.” The vehicle started, and how the Regent got 

The Dark Woman said not another word, but | home to St. James’s Palace or to Carlton House, 
suffered herself to be handed into the coach; | Captain Fitz George had not the remotest idea. 
whatever were her intentions or schemes at that | The fact was that he walked back in the costume 

No. 88.—Dark Woman, 
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of a Yeoman of the Guard, being very much 
cheered as he went by a crowd of boys who fol- 
lowed him, and who were quite delighted to catch 
a ‘‘ Beef-eater ”—as they called him—abroad. 

It was a melancholy drive, that of Captain Fitz 
George and the Dark Woman to the City; and 
before they had proceeded any distance Fitz George 
began to feel that he had taken upon himself a 
duty he had far better have left alone, since it was 
one in which his sense of what was right contended 
with his feelings. 

It was clear that the Dark Woman looked upon 
herself as virtually at freedom, and during that 
drive from Hanover Square to the corner of New- 
gate Street she hoped to be able to win over what 
she could not but consider the plastic spirit of so 
young a man as her son to some of her objects and 
designs. 

A terrible sense of depression came over the mind 
of Fitz George after the coach had made some little 
progress. 

He clasped hie hands despairingly, and spoke in 
tones of deep emotion to his mother. 

‘Oh, cease—cease,” he said, ‘this insatiate 
struggle with the Regent. What can it end in, 
mother, but despair and perhaps—perhaps——” 

“ Perhaps what ?” 

“A death of infamy !” 

**T live!” 

** Yes, mother, you live now; but there are such 
things as laws in this country, and they are ad- 
ministered at times rather sharply. You affect to 
love me rs 

“ Affect to love you?” 

“Yes; I say you affect to love me, and you 
compel me to use those words although they,wring 
your heart. I say you affect to love me, mother, 
although by your acts you embitter my existence, 
and risk—by some terrible death you may come 
to—leaving me an inheritance of such shame, grief, 
and sorrow, that the world would no longer possess 
a charm to wean me from the despair that your 
remembrance will ever evoke.” 

“Be calm—be calm. You speak with the 
tongue of the Regent, and you think of me as one 
powerless alike to achieve or to avenge.” 

““There again! —there again! Achieve and 
avenge! Mother, you can achieve nothing but 
your own disgrace and destruction; and vengeance 
is like a sword, the hilt of which is sharper than 
the blade.” 

“You know me not.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, too well I know you! 
You have suffered much, and your fierce spirit -is 
troubled by that suffering, You feel—you know 
that you have been mocked, betrayed, ruined, an 
undone.” ay 

“ Well 2” 

‘But can you recall the past? If you were to 
heap a thousand crimes upon your memory would 
it. obliterate one pang or undo one duplicity of the 
time that is swept away intc the ocean of eternity ?” 

“T Jike to hear you, George. You speak well. 
You are a good counsel for the Regent. You plead 
his cause glibly and eloquently. But still, is he 
guilty ?” 

“And what then, mother?” 

* Retribution !” 

“Retribution? Oh, how a vain word when used 
by those who would assume the aspects and powers 
of that providence which alone can inflict it! 
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Mother, I tell you you use that word retribution 
and you know not its meaning, Every act— 
every event in this life has its sequence—a some- 
thing that follows it. That is retribution.” 

“Tt is in vain,” said the Dark Woman. “You 
shall not—-cannot turn me from my purpose. 
While I live I will contend, struggle, and fight 
with this man—this Regent of England. I may 
not accomplish my purpose. Accident or the 
common course of events in process of time may 
lay him and me both low; but to the last I will 
fight. I fancy now that the events of last night 
have made me rich beyond the utmost dreams of 
avarice.” 

‘* Mother, you rave,” 

“ Think so, if it please you; but the time may 
come when you will have a deeper respect for the 
motives of your mother, the real Princess of Wales, 
when some glimmer of success dawns upon her 
exertions,” 

‘“ Never!” 

‘“‘ Have you no ambition 2?” 

‘‘ None—none of that kind which you would in- 
culcate, and which is a false light to lure one to 
destruction. It is a false beacon which would lead 
the bark of one’s fortune to a fearful wreck. 
Mother, I have nof your ambition; but I have the 
ambition to be happy and contented, and to be at 
peace, and most of all at peace with him whom 
I must call father—let his conduct have been what 
it may—for has he not done for me all that his 
affection could suggest? He has picked me up 
from a low estate and made me what Iam. Step 
by step I shall rise by his favour, and I rely upon 
his promises to compensate me as far as possible 
for every wrong.” 

Nothing could be a greater aggravation to the 
Dark Woman than to hear her son talk of grati- 
tude to the Regent. 

‘*‘You are mad,” she cried, ‘and know not what 
you say. You are either mad or afflicted with 
such weakness of soul and heart that I can scarcely 
believe you to be really the son for whom I have 
sacrificed a life,” 

‘Mother, let me entreai you,” added Captain 
Fitz George— let me entreat you to look upon 
these matters with calmer eyes, You say you are 
doing all these acts which bring’ trouble and dis- 
grace upon you for me, and I believe you.” 

“ Alas! alas! you may well believe me.” 

“T do from my heart, mother; but they will fail 
in their object. I am already on the road to 
honour, to preferment, and to happiness, Permit 
me to follow that path, and be yourself content.” 

“Never! Look at these, and these.” 

The Dark Woman from a pocket of her apparel 
took some of the costly jewels which had been 
taken from St. James's Palace. 

A single glance at these gems of rare price was 
quite sufficient to convince Fitz George of their 
extreme value, but he could not conceive where 
his mother had procured them, and, therefore, he 
looked upon them with eyes rather of terror than of 
admiration. 

The Dark Woman, in changing her apparel at 
the house in Hanover Square, had taken fom 
the pockets of her male attire only some few of those 
jewels which rare good fortune had enabled her 
to discover secreted in the Palace. 

It was these few with which she now tried to 
dazzle the eyes of her son, but as we have said, 
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Captain Fitz George looked at them mourufully, 


and they had no effect upon his imagination, al- 
though they filled him full of fears. 


CHAPTER CXCVIL 


THE DARK WOMAN ESCAPES FROM GILTSPUR 
STREET COMPTER BY A VERY SIMPLE PRO- 
CESS, AND PARTS WITH TWO DIAMONDS OF 
GREAT PRICE, 


Linpa de Chevenaux, when she exhibited the 
jewels to her son, looked into his eyes to see what 
effect their lustre had upon him. 

She saw that they saddened him. 

“* Are younot human?” she said. ‘ Are-you, of 
the whole family of humanity, free from these 
glittering temptations ?” 

‘‘No, mother; I admire all that is beautiful.” 

“ Are not these jewels beautiful ?” 

“‘ They are, indeed !” 

“Behold how the morning light plays upon 
their glittering surfaces! See how it is shot 
forth again in sparks of fire! I tell you, my son, 
that all the rewards the Regent can give you, for 
being a traitor to your mother—a traitor to 
yourself—were they summed up together through 
your whole life—would not exceed the wealth I 
could place in your hands this morning.” 

Captain Fitz George shook his head. 

“Tell me, mother, how that wealth came into 
your possession ?” 

“Tt is mine!” 

“But how?” 

“Tf these glittering jewels were in the hands 
of the Prince of Wales, they would be his. I am 
his wife, and I take them, therefore they are 
mine.” 

This was a kind of reasoning which Captain 
Fitz George might well be excused from feeling 
the force of. 

“Mother!” he said, “you mean to say you 
took these jewels from St. James’s Palace ?” 

SP aia: 

-“*Then am I surprised in every way, for the 
pecuniary difficulties of the Regent are so noto- 
rious, that I am truly astonished gems of such 
value should be accessible to you or any one.” 

“There was a tradition of their existence, but 
no one knew where to look for them. 
came aware of the secret place where they were 
deposited. How that knowledge came ito me is 
of no moment. I have them, and I offer them 
all to you—for these are but a fraction of those I 
possess—if you will give up your attachment 
and dependence upon the Regent, and join your 
fortunes to mine.” 

“No, mother, I cannot.” 

“Think again—oh, think again! These jewels 
comprise in themselves a princely fortune.” 

The Dark Woman surely forgot at that 
moment that she was bound to divide among those 
men who had been her associates and assistants in 
her attack upon St. James’s Palace, the glittering 
plunder she had there obtained. 

But the jewels were in no danger. 

Captain Fitz George was not tempted by their 
value or their beauty. 

“No,” he said; “I will not touch them. I 


i only be-- 


will have none of them. 
tion, mother, and I will abide the issue.” 
“Base! Degenerate!” 


“Nay, hear me out, for what I say now is a 


sort of a confession of faith, to which, be assured, 
I shall adhere. 
Regent, my father, and I will accept his bounty. 
I will not join with you, mother, in persecuting 
him; but I will never cease to conjure you to 
abandon all your wild resolutions, and to be at 
peace with him, with me, and with yourself.” 

“Never !” 

‘““You say so now—you say so now; but I will 
pray to heaven the time may come when your 
determination will alter. Be assured, however, 
that although a prisoner ‘now, the influence that 
I possess over the Regent shall ever be exerted in 
your favour.” 

“+ Prisoner !——influence!— favour! What ex- 
pressions are these, my son, from you tome?” ~ 

“T cannot help them—they are very sad; but 
they spring out of circumstauces which you, 
mother, have created.” 

“Stop!” 

“T will say no more.” 

‘J do not mean that—I mean that I will go no 
further. 
and thatis not the route that I would take. 
I say!” 

‘* Mother-——” 

“Do you not obey me?” 

‘* Remember !” 

“Remember what? You ask me fo forget so 
much, that it is well that at times you should 
ask me to remember something.” 

‘** Remember you are a prisoner.” 

‘Your prisoner ?”” 

““ Not entirely so; but in accompanying you I 
made myself answerable to the Regent, for your 
safe keeping, and I must keep my word.” . 

A deadly pallor came over the countenance of 
the Dark Woman, and for the first time she 
seemed clearly to understand that Captain Fitz 
George’s motive in accompanying her was noé 
for the purpose of deceiving the Regent, and set- 
ting her at liberty—but in reality to ensure her 
detention. 

The revulsion of feeling was tremendous. 

She seemed as if she could have struck him— 
killed him then and there in that coach ; and then, 
by a violent effort, she controlled her feelings, and 
a preternatural calmness came over her. 

‘Be it so!” she said. ‘ You conduct me to a 
prison, from which your father would conduct me 
to a scaffold.” 

“No, no!—a thousand times, no!” 

‘But I say a thousand times, yes! You sentence 
me to a gaol, and play the part of the tip-staff who 
conducts me thither. Now hear the sentence that 
I pass upon you.” 

“Mother, mother, say nothing rashly. These 
expressions are like curses—they ever recoil upon 
the heart that utters them.” 


‘‘T sentence you to silence—silence from me; . 
for from this moment never word will I speak to 


you.” 

The coach stopped. 

The shadow of the gloomy-looking building in 
Glitspur Street, which went by the name of “the 
Compter,” fell upon the Dark Woman and her son. 

The constable leaped down from behind, where, 


I have made my elec- | 


I will stay by the side of the - 


I see we are on the confines of the City, ° 
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as he had said he would, he had taken his station, 
and a sharp appeal was made at the bell of the 
wicket-gate of the prison. . 

‘‘ Mother, mother,” said Fitz George, “you 
know—you feel that I am only doing my duty— 
a duty to you as well as a duty to the Regent, my 
father. You may call my proceedings by as harsh 
terms as you please—they shall not offend me, 
nor will I take any exception at them; for in your 
own heart you know that I am only consenting 
you should be held in security in order that some 
arrangement should be made for your peace and 
happiness.” 

he Dark Woman answered not a word. 

She looked cold and vacant, and as non- 
observant of what he said as if only some unusual 
current of wind had whistled through the car- 
riage. 

«Now, mum,” said the constable, as he opened 
the door of the coach, “here we air! It’s a 
nice comfortable crib, the old Compter, though I 
says it as oughtn’t; ’cos you see, mum, in a 
manner o’ speakin’, I belongs to it.” 

Captain Fitz George sprung out of the coach. 

He then offered his arm to assist his mother in 
alighting, but she rejected it with a look of cold 
disdain, and entered the prison. 

Fitz George followed her. 

‘I wish to see the Governor of the prison,” he 
said. 

The constable had already communicated to 
the official persons on duty in the vestibule that 
the fine lady he had brought with him in the 
hackney-coach had been given into custody 
actually by the Regent himself; and that state- 
ment, combined with Captain Fitz Georgé’s 
uniform as an officer of the Guard, invested the 
whole proceeding with an aspect of peculiar im- 
portance to the minds of the officials of the prison. 

Fitz George received numerous bows, and even 
the Dark Woman came in for a great share of 
respect, prisoner though she was and her offence 
unknown. 

“ What’s the charge, sir?” said a man, with a 
pen behind his ear and a book in his hand. 

This was a question to Captain Fitz George 
as embarrassing as it was unexpected. 

What charge had he against the Dark Woman? 
And, indeed, he would have been puzzled to say 
upon what charge the Regent had given her into 
custody. 

Fitz George turned to the constable, who was 
looking as confused as he. 

“What's the charge?” asked the man with 
the book again. 

“The charge?” replied the constable. ‘* Well, 
the charge is—the—a—charge i 

“We can’t lock up anybody without a charge,” 

The Dark Woman saw the difficulty, and made 
two steps towards the door. 

It wrung the heart of Fitz George to interfere 
at such a moment; but he felt that if he allowed 
his mother to leave, that he should lose all power 
of attempting to accommodate matters between her 
and the Regent, 

He recollected how she had eluded him when 
confined in the Tower; and from her whole con- 
duct and the expressions she had made use of, he 
feared that her next act—were she at liberty— 
might be one that would place her beyond the 
reach of any exertions of his in her favour. 
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Far better was it that she should be detained 
for a time in the Compter on some slight charge, 
than permitted to go at large and perpetrate some 
much more serious offence. 

“This lady,” he said, “is given into custody 
for an assault on the Regent.” 

“That'll do,” said the man with the book. 
** You give the charge, sir?” 

“T do.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” cried the constable, “that’s it. A salt 
on the Regent! A salt and battery on his 
majestic Grace, the Regent! His Majesty’s 
Highness gave her in charge to me himself. We 
was quite familiar, me and the Regent, and got 
on capital. We understood each other, we did; and 
I shouldn’t a bit wonder if I’m sent for to Court, 
and made a barrow-knight, or a turnspit, or 
something of that sort.” 

The Dark Woman said not a word. 

Fitz George turned to her, and spoke in a low 
tone. . 

‘You think this cruel—you think this terrible 
that I should be the person to ensure your deten- 
tion here?” 

She gazed at him with that kind of expression 
which looked at him, and yet at the same time 
seemed to look yast him, or through him, into 
space, 

He saw that it was useless to speak to her, and 
he turned aside with a sigh. 

‘‘Let me see the Governor at once,” he said 
to one of the warders. 

“This way, sir, if you please—this way.” 

Fitz George took one last look at his mother, 
and then followed the warder through some in- 
tricate passages until he reached the Governor's 
room. 

It was the fashion at that period to appoint 
as governors of gaols, and even in some notable 
cases as police-magistrates, men who had been 
mere constables—ordinary Bow Street officers, 
who had exhibited superior intelligence or daring. 

The long well-known Sir Richard Burney, 
chief magistrate of Bow Street, was selected from 
so humble an origin. 

The Governor of Giltspur Street Compter had 
been what is called a Bow Street runner; and 
certainly for that position a man with such 
antecedents was much better suited than to sit 
upon the judicial bench. 

The system of corruption, though, in the gaols, 
and connected with the whole administration of 
police, at that period was enormous. 

Captain Fitz George was pretty well aware 
that a free use of money in any of the criminal 
gaols would purchase almost any indulgence short 
of actually opening the door and allowing the 
prisoner to walk out. 

He was not aware, though, of what is now 
pretty generally known—that nearly all the won- 
derful escapes from Newgate and other prisons, 
which have been descanted upon and described at 
such length by novel-writers and romancists, were 
actually connived at by the authorities. 

Captain Fitz George’s object, however, in see- 
ing the Governor was to bespeak what was tech- 
nically called the ‘prison indulgences” for his 
mother. 

And most of all he wished to bribe the Governor 
to forego the usual ceremony of having the prisoner 
searched; for he dreaded that those jewels she 
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had exhibited to him should be found upon her, 
and that the slight charge upon which she was 
detained might by such means grow into magni- 
tude. 

The Governor was quite profuse in his civilities 
to Captain Fitz George. 

The young officer laid a tolerably well-filled 
purse upon the table, as he said, ‘Mr. Governor, 
there are some matters which I trust will be ex- 
plained between the lady who is your prisoner 
and his Royal Highness the Regent. Let me 
recommend to you that you treat her with every 
distinction and respect, and that no indignity be 
offered to her.” 

“Certainly, sir—certainly, sir,’ replied the 
Governor. ‘ When people come into the Compter 
on horseback———” 

“On horseback? What do you mean, sir?” 

‘‘ Oh, that’s our way of expressing when they 
are free and liberal in the way of garnish. You 
know what garnish is, I suppose, sir? Every 
foo—that is, everybody knows that.” 

“It is money, I presume; and in that purse 
I hope you will find a sufficiency.” 

“Quite, sir. I can see that with one eye shut 
and the other only open half a quarter the usual 
width.” 

* Do you search your prisoners ?” 

‘“‘ Always.” 

“But in this case?” 

Fitz George pointed to the purse, 

‘Oh, sir, if you and the lady have any ob- 
jection ” 

‘Tt must be understood that no such process 
takes place as regards this prisoner.” 

The Governor made a jerking sort of bow. © 

“ All’s right, sir!” 

“‘ Keep faith, and that is but an instalment of 
what you will receive.” 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, sir. What’s her name ?” 

‘“‘That I am not at liberty to inform you. 
She may or may not herself give you her name; 
but I think you need not ask her, because——” 

“ Just so, sir—just so. We'll put her down 
in the books as-‘Mrs. Bolt. My name’s Bolt, you 
gee, sir, and its always been thought a fine, bold 
sort of name. Bolt! Bolt! But we'll take care, 
sir, she don’t bolt. Ha! ha! you take me, sir? 
A man can’t help showing a little wit at times. 
Bolt, you see, sir—Bolt !” 

“Good morning!” said Captain Fitz George. 

He left the prison. 

The Governor remained in a brown study. 

“J. wonder, now,” he said, “what this is all 
about? That young chap’s an officer—Captain 
in the Guards; and the prisoner, Mrs. Bolt—ha! 
ha! Mrs. Bolt!—she’s as fine as a duchess, and 
his Royal Highness the Regent himself gaye her 
in charge. I wonder what it all means, now? 
She's somebody, and he’s somebody. Well, all 
I’ve got to do is to look out and see that I’m 
somebody, and that I make as much as I can out 
of the whole pack of them. So now I'll go and 
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Mrs. Bolt is, with that scratch on your honour’s 
nose !” 

“Donkey! I don’t mean my wife.” 

“Your honour said Mrs, Bolt.” 

“It’s a curious circumstance, Figgins, but that 
fine lady who was brought in here for assaulting 
the Regent is likewise named Mrs, Bolt.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Figgins. ‘ Bigamy!” 

‘Beast! No; only the same name.” 

“But I never heard it called anything but 
bigamy, your honour. The same name must 
be bigamy. I aint such @ ass as not to know 
that.” 

The Governor rushed upon Figgins, and caught 
him by the hair of the head. 

“Tt happens that the prisoner’s name is Mrs. 
Bolt, the same as if somebody had been brought 
in here of the name of Figgins.” 

“Murder! Don’t pull a feller’s hair off his 
head. How can Bolt be the same as Figgins ?” 

“TJ didn’t say so.” 

‘You did ; you know you did.” 

The enraged Governor kicked his subordinate 
all the way down the passage, and then hiinself 


ee 


gave the order for the Regent’s prisoner to be put . 


into the strong room, number fourteen. 

This room was never used for criminal pur- 
poses; but as Giltspur Street Compter at that period 
was sometimes made use of as a debtors’ prison, 
it was an apartment in which gentlemen in diffi- 
culties—provided they could pay a handsome 
gratuity for the accommodation—might wait the 
visits of their friends, and see their attorneys. 


The Dark Woman suffered herself to be placed — 
| wherever they pleased without the slightest re- 


mark or opposition; and when the Governor 
visited her, she received him as coolly and -as 


calmly as though she were not within the walls 


of a prison. 

‘‘ Madam—your ladyship,” he said, “I hope 
everything here is to your satisfaction. The 
young gentlemen has come down handsome, and 
we acts according.” 

‘“‘ This evening,” said the Dark Woman, giving 


not the slightest reply to what the Governor said, . 
—‘ this evening, half an hour after dusk, I shall | 


require an interview with you.” 
‘Oh, very well, madam.” 


‘“T am asually called ‘your ladyship;’ and 


when people are ceremonious, they may say ‘your 
Grace.’” 

The Governor bowed lower still. 

“I’m sure, your Grace, anything that I can do 
to make your stay in Giltspur Street Compter com- 
fortable shaJl be done. There’s a pretty bed-room 
overlooking a slaughter-house. ‘Lo-morrow’s 
killing day, and you may see it all.” 

‘“‘T shall not sleep in Giltspur Street Compter 
to-night.” 

*s Not 2” 

“Certainly not- I have given you your orders, 
and now desire to be alone.” 

The Governor backed out of the room; and 
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see Mrs. Bolt. Hal ha! Mrs. Bolt!” | when be had closed the door upon the Dark 
The Governor went to the door of his room and | Woman he muttered to himself, “‘ By Jove! she's 

shouted out, “ Figgins! Figgins!” i somebody, or she never would give herself such 
“ Yes, your honour.” airs, or behalf so impudent, Figgins! Figgins!” 
“Put Mrs. Bolt in number fourteen.” “Yes, your honour.” 
“Lor, your honour, I couldn’t do it. She'd : 

have my eyes out of my head before I was a 

minute older. Your honour ought to know what 
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CHAPTER CXCVII. 


THE DARK WOMAN FINDS THE POTENCY OF 
WEALTH, AND ESCAPES FROM THE COMPTER 
WITH BASH, 


Tue Governor of the Compter was true to his 
appointment—or rather, it might be said, he 
obeyed the order which the Dark Woman had 
given to him to make his appearance half an hour 
after dusk in that apartment where she was made 
a prisoner. 

The Dark Woman had been eight hours in 


Giltspur Street Compter, and it may be presumed 


that during that period of time her son, Captain 
Fitz George, had not been able to achieve anything 
that would enable him to visit her with a pro- 
posal in the smallest degree acceptable. 

What he had attempted, and how far he had 
been able to get the Regent to agree with him, 
must be the subject of another chapter. 

At present we follow the special fortunes of the 
Dark Woman herself. 

““Now, madam,” said the Governor, as he made 
his appearance in number fourteen with not quite 
the same amount of respect he had shown to her 
in the morning, since the fact of the whole day 
having passed away, and no notice having been 
taken of her from St. James’s Palace or from 
Carlton House had somewhat blunted his notions 
of her importance,—“ now, madam, what can I 
do for you ?” 

‘A trifle,” replied the Dark Woman; “but 
for yourself, if you care for money, you can do 
a great deal.” 

“Tf I care for money? Oh, my lady, that is 
a commodity which we all care for !” 

At the mere name of money the Governor was 
getting a little more respectful. 

“At present,” added Linda de Chevenaux, 
—‘‘although it is necessary I should leave this 
place, and therefore necessary that I should pay 
you a handsome sum to allow me to do so—I have 
no money.” 

“Well, marm,” said the Governor, at once 
dropping all titles, and assuming a rough 
familiarity,—“ well, marm, I will say that’s 
about the coolest speech as has ever been made to 
me since I’ve been Governor of the Compter!” 

“But,” added the Dark Woman, not paying 
the remotest attention-to the rapid alteration of 
manner in which the Governor addressed her,— 
“but, as I cannot expect you to trust me to the 
amount of the necessary bribe which you must 
have before you will allow me to walk out of this 
place, I must make some other arrangement with 
you.” 

** Well, of all the cool, easy-going pieces of im- 
pudence that ever I came near, you beat them! 
You seem to take it for granted that I’m to be 
bribed without the least trouble or ceremony in 
the world.” 

The Dark Woman took from her pocket one of 
the diamonds she had procured at St. James’s 
‘Palace. 

It was not that which she had shown in order 
to dazzle the eyes of Captain Fitz George, but a 
smaller one, and yet of considerable value snd 
beauty. 

‘“You may take this,” she said, “at once, to 
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some jeweller in the City. Sell it for its current 
market value, and bring me back the money.” 

“Ah, my lady, that looks like a sparkler!” 

“Tt is a diamond. Take it, and obey my 
orders.” 

‘Yes, your Grace; but—but——’ 

“Do you hesitate ?”” 

“Not at all, your Grace; but the jeweller might 
ask me how I came by if, and I shall hardly know 
what to say to him.” 

“Say that it was given by the Regent of Eng- 
land to a lady who—in consequence of a slight 
difference of opinion between her and the Regent— 
desires to sell it.” 

“Oh! ab! I begin to see. That is, I think— 
I feel pretty sure I begin to see. Report says 
that the Regent is now madly in love with a lady, 
whom he has created Countess, or Duchess, of 
something. Perhaps, madam, I have the great 
honour of speaking to that lady, who may have 
had a little tiff with the Regent, but who may be 
to-morrow morning on as excellent terms as ever 
with him 2” 

The Dark Woman smiled bitterly. 

‘Exactly so,” she said. ‘I can well perceive 
you are a man of penetration, and your judgment 
sanctions the ideas which a slight amount of evi- 
dence gives rise to.” 

‘*Oh, your Grace, I flatter myself I can see as 
far through a mile-stone as my neighbours. The 
whole affair is plain and straightforward to me 
now; and I’m sure you will have so much in 
your power when you make up the little matter 
with the Regent, that you will be able to do a poor 
fellow any good turn you please. This is not 
much of a post—the Governor of Giltspur Street 
Compter; and if I could only get something where 
there was a good deal less to do, and a good deal 
more to get for it, 1 should be much better pleased, 
your Grace; and on that consideration—as for 
letting you out of the Compter, why, I'll do that 
for nothing.” 

‘‘No; take the jewel. 
its proceeds,” 

“Oh, that’s quite another thing, my lady. I’m 
your humble servant, and will be back quickly. 
There’s an acquaintance of mine in Bartholomew 
Close who deals in these things, and who will give 
the full value, which I will as faithfully bring 
back to you, my lady, to the last farthing.” 

The Governor made two statements in these few 
words, both of which were untrue, 

His friend in Bartholomew Close was not at all 
likely to give the full value for the diamond; but 
then he was one of those convenient personages 
who always had ready money for such little 
matters, without asking impertinent questions as 
to where they came from. 

And the Governor of Giltspur Street Compter 
was just as unlikely to bring back all the money 
he got for the diamond to the Dark Woman, as his 
friend was to give the full value for it. 

Between the two, therefore, Linda de Chevenaux 
was not at allin the way of receiving anything 
like the market price for the jewel. 

But what mattered that to her? Those gems, 
after all, had come lightly enough into her posses- 
sion, 

The Governor was absent something over half 
an hour, and.when he returned he brought to 
Linda de Chevenaux a sum of eighty guineas, 
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which he tendered to her with some misgivings in 
his own mind that she would think the price any- 
thing but sufficient. 

He then felt all the pangs of an avaricious man 
upon finding that she made not the slightest re- 
mark, and that he might have abstracted another 
ten or twenty pounds of the money with perfect 
impunity. 

Linda de Chevenaux carelessly picked up some 
ten or fifteen pieces of the gold, and then pushing 
the remainder over to him, she said, “‘ Take that, 
and set me free at once.” 

“Oh, your Grace, that requires a little manage- 
ment. I must get some of my troublesome fellows 
out of the way, and I must put a man at the lock 
who, for a couple of guineas, would let out any- 
body. You will then have nothing to do but to 
put them into his hand, upon which he will open 
the wicket and shut his eyes, so that he will be 
able conscientiously to swear afterwards that he 
never saw you go out.” 

The Dark Woman betrayed some impatience at 
these details, and the Governor hastened his ar- 
rangements, which—considering the unlimited au- 
thority he had in the prison—were very easily and 
quickly effected. 

At half-past eight o’clock exactly on that even- 
ing the Dark Woman—attired in a cloak and 
bonnet which belonged to the real Mrs. Bolt— 
found herself on Snow Hill, and perfectly free to 
go in what direction she would. 

She had scarcely been able while within the 
walls of the prison to make up her mind in which 
direction she would proceed; and it was a sort of 
instinct which took her towards the neighbourhood 
of Soho Square, and to that gloomy house in Frith 
Street which she had not visited for so long. 

She had no particular intention of avoiding her 
lodgings in St. James’s Street, but she felt that it 
would be imprudent to make her appearance there 
until she had resumed carefully and fully the dis- 
guise under which she had taken them. 

And it will be remembered that the Dark 
Woman had made several changes of apparel 
Within the last four-and-twenty hours. 

When she started on that romantic and criminal 
expedition to St. James’s Palace—which had so 
fully succeeded in some respects and so signally 
failed in others—she was attired, as the reader is 
aware, in male apparel. 

In fact, she wore the same suit of clothes in 
which she would have been recognised as the 
occupier of the lodgings she had had the audacity 
to take within a stone’s throw of the very gate of 
St. James’s. 

Over that dress then she had worn the costume 
of a Yeoman of the Guard. 

And then at that house in Hanover Square, 
whither she had succeeded with such wonderful 
address and effrontery in conveying the Regent, 
she had cast off the whole of that apparel, and had 
attired herself in the female robes and the glitter- 
ing adornments, in which she had appeared before 
the astonished eyes of the Regent in the drawing- 
room of that mansion. 

Brief as had been the occupancy of the Dark 
Woman of that house in Hanover Square, it had 
yet been sufficient to enable her to establish a secret 
depository in it. 

She had herself carefully taken out one of the 
panels in the wainscoat of an upper room, and 
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had manufactured a kind of recess which would 
hold every article she wished to conceal under any 
and every circumstance; and there it was she had 
kept the costume she had so hastily put on, and 
which had enabled her to appear before the Re- 
gent as the undoubted Linda de Chevenaux of Lounge 
years. 

The Dark Woman would probably have made 
her way at once to the mansion in Hanover 
Square again on leaving Giltspur Street Comp- 
ton; but she had no means, as yet, of being per- — 
fectly aware of the state of affairs in that quarter, 
and she was not disguised sufficiently to make it 
safe even to institute the necessary inquiry. 

That fearful languor and weariness, likewise, to 
which she had found herself amenable of late, 
began to creep over her. 

She found that the physical system was not 
always at the command of the excited, wakeful, 
and stubborn intellect. 

She had been many hours without rest—many 
hours without food; for although she had cer- 
tainly beeen served with two meals at Gilfspur 
Street Compter, she had scarcely touched either 
of them. 

A mist seemed to be gathering before the eyes © 
of the Dark Woman, as she made her way, rather 
by a kind of instinct than from any accurate ob- |. 
servation of the path she took, towards Frith 
Street, Soho. 

More than one person whom she met thought 
the staggering gait and uncertain footsteps were 
the results of intoxication; and by the time she 
reached the gloomy street in which Astorath, the 
astrologer’s house was situated, she felt that if. 
she had had another quarter of a mile to go, she 
must have fallen down. then and there upon the 
pavement, and abandoned herself to despair. 

She staggered up the steps. 

It was with the greatest possible difficulty she 
could discover the secret spring by which she was 
accustomed to open that door. 

It was long since she had visited the house, 
and the possibility that it might have been taken 
possession of by some one, and was consequently 
no longer a refuge for her, came with a cold, 
chilling sensation to her heart. 

ke could not find the spring. 

It was either the trembling of her hand or some 
alteration that had taken place in the arrange- 
At length, however, by accident, she 
pressed her finger on the necessary spot. 

The door creaked open. 

In a lumbering fashion—not easily and glibly 
upon its hinges—opened that door; for it will be 
recollected that it had been subjected to consider- 
able violence. 

But it was open. 


Gloomy, dark, and cavernous appeared the bi 


passage beyond. 

But the heart of the Dark Woman was more 
gloomy and cavernous than that dismal passage. 
She looked upon it) at that time as a haven of 
safety; and summoning up all the strength that 
was left her to make the necessary effort, she 
closed the door. 

‘Safe! safe!” she said,—“I am safe! Rest— 
rest--l want rest! Rest for the brain, rest for ~ 
the heart, and more than all, rest for the body, 
which keeps not pace with the fighting soul which 
inhabitsit. Rest! oh, rest!” 
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The Dark Woman wanted food likewise, but 
she had reached that period of depressicn, that if 
the choicest viands could have been hud by 
stretching out her hand to take them, she would 
have wanted energy to do so. 

Besides, what food was to be found in that 
house, beyond perchance a mou'dy crust, or some 
stimulant, which would have made her condition 
worse ? 

She staggered along the long, dark, gloomy, 
passage. 

She reached the foot of the stairs. 

She stumbled at the first one, for, in good truth, 

_she had not strength sufficient to ascend them. 

~“ Rest, rest, rest!” she kept repeating. 

She had not energy to rise. She let her head 
drop upon the stairs, and.as if death had there 
and then seized her—so still, so perfectly motion- 
less was she—the Dark Woman fell into a’ deep 
sleep. 

* * % « * 

Slowly and cautiously that mysterious door 
was opened at the far end of the passage, which 
led down to the damp and cavernous recesses be- 
neath the astrologer’s house. A broad gleam of 
lignt played upon the passage walls, and a tall 
stalwart man emerged from those terrible regions 
of murder and of despair. 

He raised the lantern which he casried above 
his head, so that the rays slowly traversed the 
whole passage, and at the same time they fell 
upon bis own face, and disclosed the features of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, the highwaymen. 


CHAPTER CXCVIII. 


CAPTAIN FITZ-GEORGE REMONSTRATES WITH THE 
REGENT; AND ANNIE, THE COUNTESS, PAYS A 
VISIT TO THE COMPTER. 


THE anxiety of Captain Fitz George in regard to 
his mother, the Dark Woman, was most intense 
and painful. How difficult it was for him to hold 
the scales of justice even between Linda de Che- 
venanx and the Regent! 

Feeling and sentiment dragged him in one 
direction. 

Common sense in the other. 

How could he justify his mother, and yet. save 
his father, without compromising himself with one 
or with both? He felt for the time all those 
pangs and sensations of the scrupulously con- 
scientious, who, in the vain endeavour to please 
every one, generally contrive to make a host of 
enemies, 

And in this frame of mind he reached St. 
James's with but one fixed resolve and intention— 
which was to have an interview with his father, 
the Regent, and urge upon him the propriety, 
the feeling, the: policy of making some concession, 
tender and gracious, which might still reach 
those submerged feelings which he thought might 
yet be found in the heart of the Dark Woman, 
however deep they might lie, 

But the young officer was doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

Vexed, harrassed, tired, and exhausted, the 
Regent, immediately upon returning to the Pilace, 
had gone to rest. 


The strictest injunctions had been left not to 
disturb him on any account; and Captain Fitz 
George, in despair, sought out Willes, with the 
forlorn idea that he might gather sufficient from 
him to justify him in believing that the prohibi- 
tion to break the royal slumbers might not ex- 
tend to him. 

Willes shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Captain Fitz George, it is impossible!” he 
said. ‘His Royal Highness’s commands were 
positive, and I don’t know what would be the 
consequence to any one. who might infringe 
them.” 

Captain Fitz George fesitated for a moment. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to his feelings 
than to speak to any one of his mother: but 
Willes already knew so much upon the subject, 
that if any one one merited the treatment of a 
confidential friend, in regard to the doings and 
proceedings of Linda de Chevenaux, he was that: 
person. 

But for all this, Captain Fitz George was far 
from suspecting that he knew so much of. his’ 
mother as he really did. He was quite ignorant 
of those earlier episodes in the career of the Dark 
Woman, during which she made Willes her abject 
slave, or perhaps the valet might. have been the 
last person whom he would have consulted in re-. 
gard to her fate or prospects. 

‘Mr. Willes,” he said, with some hesitation, 
““you no doubt know something of what has oc-: 
curred this morning ?” 

“T know,” said Willes, with some asperity of 
manner,: which he strove to correct by a very) 
ceremonious bow,—'‘'I know, sir, that the whole 
Palace:has been in a state of confusion; and I. 
know that his Royal Highness, the Regent, came 
home with a, mob of boys at his heels, in the dress 
of a Yeoman of the Guard; but how be:went out,’ 
and when, pssses. my comprehension. Since his 
return he bas flung over a couple of tables, broken 
one chair, and flung a fragment of it in the contre 
of a looking-gf.iss, so it may be presumed that the 
royal temper is just——just a little i 

Willes bowed again. 

Captain Fitz George looked vexed. 

‘* And all this,” added the valet, ‘‘ has been on 
account of the Dark Woman.” 

“ She is now in prison.” 

“Ah!” 

“ Where she will remain, unless the Regent. re- 
lent and make some terms with her which will put 
an end to this insensate struggle,” 

‘“ Sir, may I make an observation ?” 

“Certainly, Willes—certainly !” 

“Then, Capiain Fitz George, the struggle will 
never be over 80 long as the lady is at liberty to. 
continue it. If she be securely in prison, I would 
strongly advise that she remain there; for I feel 
convinced the only terms the Regent will decide 
upon would consist of an annuity, to be paid on 
condition that the lady resided in some foreign 
country and barassed: him no more.” 

“ Well, Willes—well, .Willes—I cannot deny 
but you are right. Would to heaven that my— 
my——You know that she is my mother, Willes df 

The valet bowed again. 

“Would to heaven she could be induced to 
accept such terms! Oh, that she would once be- 
come enamoured of piece and serenity! But I feel 
that that will never be. . I cannot, however, leava 
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her in a common gaol, to herd with felons and the 
refuse of mankind. - I must strive, at least, to be 
once more the messenger of peace. I must visit 
her with a conciliatory message from the Regent. 
Hours—nay, minutes are precious. I must see 
him, Willes, and brave even his displeasure,” 

‘‘ Captain Fitz George !” 

“ Well—well?” 

“There is but one person in St. James’s who 
would dare to disturb the Regent.” 

“ And he?” 

“Nay, it is no he at all. The Countess de 
Blonde might venture so far, but no one else.” 

‘¢ Annie !” cried Fitz George, clasping his hands. 
*‘ Yes, Annie will aid me in this emergency. Her 
kind heart will overlook all that the excited pas- 
sions of Linda de Chevenaux projected.” 

The voice of Captain Fitz George, insensibly to 
himself, lowered as he spoke, for he could not 
but recollect that he had almost heard enough on 
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the preceding night to convince him that one of | 
the intentions of the Dark Woman had keen to 
strike a blow at the heart of the Regent, through 
the life of the fair Countess de Blonde. 

Was she then to be called upon to intercede for | 
her would-be murderess? Could he fairly—and — 
with anything like heart, soul, or jadgment—call 
upon her to be the intercessor of a woman who 
would have swept her from the world, merely for 
the purpose of inflicting a pang upon another? 

And yet something must be done; and what else 
presented itself to him in nearly so tangible a 
shape? 

‘T will seek the Countess de Blonde.” 

The valet bowed again. 

“JT shall, no doubt, find her in her own apart- 
ments.” 

Another bow. 

“And so, thanking you, Mr. Willes, for your 
courtesy, I will not trouble you further,” 
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The valet kept his. body very nearly at right 
angles until Captain Fitz George was out of sight, 
and then, as he clenched his hands, he muttered 
to himself, 

‘‘Confound the Dark Woman! Bother take 
the Dark Woman! A plague upon her! I wish she 
were fifty fathoms under old London Bridge, with 
a couple of paving-stones round her neck. She'll 
get me into trouble yet. I’m sure she will. She 
cares for rik aaa for nobody—feels for 
nobody! What's the use of being Sir Thomas 
Willes, if that plague of a woman has it in her 
power, by half a dozen sentencés, to ruin me with 
the Regent ?” 

Willes fenecd with the air with both hands, adel: 
stamped with his feet, as he retired. tothe room 
which he called his own, and where he kept up a 
little sort, of state and. dignity, which was, as 
nearly as he could make it, an imitation of his 
imperioas, master, the Regent. 

There W illeg, | had his own attendant, who was” 
forced to, be a pattern of human humility. 

If Wiles, was treated like a dog by the Regent, 


_he was the dog that worried the cat, and the cat 


was his attendant. 

There, in that apartment, the valet had scented 
handkerchiefs brought him, after the style of the 
Prince, on salvers of cedar wood.. 

There he burnt fumigating pastiles, one of 
which he kept smoking, like a little Vesuvius, be- 
tween him and the cringing wretch who waited 
upon bim. 

But Willes was tired on this occasion, ‘and feel- 
ing quite sure that the Regent was disposed of for 
aood six hours to come, he contented himself 
with flinging his boots at the head of his slave, 
and daring him to allow the slightest disturbance 
to approach him until dinner time. 

Fitz George sought the apartments of Annie. 

He tapped at that dilapidated door which led 
from the Titian Gallery to the apartments of 
the Countess, and was answered by a young girl 
whom he recognised as the favourite attendant 
upon Annie. 

“Y will not disturb your mistress if she is rest- 
ing; but should she be up, will you kindly say 
that I would desire a few moments’ conversation 
with her?” 

There was an air of so much gentleness and 
sadness about Captain Fitz George, that the girl 
hesitated, although she knew that Annie was 
lying down. 

“JT will see, sir,” 
seated for a‘moment.” 

“T thank you. 1 will wait.” 

The young ofiicer’s heart was sad as he sat in 
that splendid apartment which formed the first of 
the suite of rooms which had been fitted up for 
the fair Annie in the old Palace of St. James’s. 

But not for long, however, was he allowed to 
remain in reverie; for one ofthe doors, panelled 
with looking-glass, abruptly opened, and Annie, 
attired in that celebrated ermine cloak ‘which 
she was wont to wear on hasty occasions, made 
her appearance. 

“‘ Allan—dear Allan, what has happened? 
My little maid, Maria, here, says you look as un- 
happy as you possibly can.’ 

Fitz George smiled sadly. 

“Tm afraid, Annie, that affairs have reached 
a crisis between two personages i 


she said, “if you will be 
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“Ah! I know! You can go, Maria. Sit down, 
Allan, and tell me all about it. But, I believe, I 
ought not to call you Allan any more, since you 
are Captain Fitz George, and I dare say you're 
dreadfully offended.” 

“Not at all, Annie—not at all!” ° 

“ And you call me Annie, although I'm the 
Countess de Blonde. That’s right; it puts me in 
mind of old times. Do you remember Martlett’s 
Court, and how cold it used to be in winter when 
we couldn’t afford to buy fuel? Ah,me! And 
George gave a hundred guineas for this ermine 
wrapper for me to put on occasionally. Is Marian 
well?” 

s Quiie well.” 

“And happy ee 

seal! hope and believe so, Annie.” if 
“She ought to be—she ought to be! And-- 
‘and does she think of me, and speak of me?” 
“Often and often.” 

« And—and-—-? 

" How, you would ask; wa Tecan n answer, ‘you 
that it is ever the same—loving, t tender, affee- 
tionate, and true!” 

Aunie drew a long breath, 

‘How wicked and cruel!” she said. ce was 
some distress of your own you came ‘to me to talk 
about, and here I’ve begun about. my own affairs. 
What is it, Allan? If ‘Marian is happy, the re- 
flection of it is not on your face.” 

‘My mother!” | 

“Ah! Yes, that’s. it, Linda de Creve 

the Dark Woman. What i is to be done? Aa 
can be done? George is infuriated. This ; attack 
upon the Palace last night, and some adyenture 
he has had with her since, has nearly driven him 
frantic. How can she be a0 ill-advised? What 
does she seek ?—what does she want? IL. is 
hopeless—aimless. I tell you, Allan, that, sre 
step she takes with the wild idea of “approa hing 
nearer to the F segent only widens the ‘breach be- 
tween them, . ‘She is mad!” 

“Think so, Annie—think so, ih’ charity, and 
then you will forgive her !” 
“Poor woman !” 
“Tisten to me, Annie. I want you to ask the 
Regent to empower me to try conciliation with 
her. I want him to go the length— not in writing, 
but verbally—to empower me to say how deeply 


prevent him from doing her justice. I want him, 
in fact, to seem. to throw himself upon her consi- 
deration.” 

“T see—I see.” 

‘‘ But before you move in the matter, I feel that 
T ought not to conceal from you what was her 
motive in coming here last night.” 

“‘ What was it? To assail the Regent?” 
“Not personally; but to strike a blow at him 
through another. It was as if you knew some 
one whose heart and feelings you wished to touch 
most bitterly, possessed a fair jewel, upon which 
they set a store of affection, and in the dead hour 
of the night you should endeavour to reach the 
gem and splinter it to fragments.” 

“T’m dull,” said Annie. “What's the applica- 
tion ?” 

“You are the je-vel, Annie, by the destruction 
of which Linda ‘de Chevenaux sought to pain the 
Regent.” 

* That's bad!” 


he regrets the past, and that subsequent events 
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_ seeks my life, you tell me. 


“Tt is worse than bad—’tis madness!” 

**Poor Linda de Chevenaux! Where is she, 
Allan ?” 

** In prison.” 

“Then I will go and see her.” 

*©You, Annie ?” 

“ And why not, I should like to know? She 
Now that’s a sad 
thing both for her and for me, and I must speak 
to her about it. And yet I think I will see 
George first; and if I can carry from him that 
message you speak of, who knows but, by adding 
to it my own sympathies, she may listen more 
even than she would to you?” 

*“ Annie, you are——” 

‘‘ Hush! Iwon’t be abused by you, or any- 
body else. I know I’m a good-for-nothing little 
Wretch, and can’t come to any good. That Sir 


_ Hinckton Moys was good enough to tell me I 
_ should die in a ditch, like Jane Shore—wasn’t it 
| Jane Shore ?—but I don’t believe it.” 


If ever heaven looked with 
> 


‘No, Annie. 
kindly eyes on human—human } 

“‘ Wickedness,” said Annie. ‘Go on.” 

“TJ cannot. Heaven bless you!” 

“Amen! Have you had any _ breakfast ? 
George is at Carlton House.’ There’s the what’s- 


_ his-name to pay between him and his daughter 


about something; and the people at Buckingham 
House are getting troublesome; and the old King 
is worse; and the Marchioness of Sunningham has 
written another letter; and I mean to put on my 
man’s clothes and make an appointment with the 
old frump in the Park, and she’ll be sure to come, 
thinking some wickedness is afloat; and they do 
say that Sir Hinckton Moys is come back, and 
has made up matters with that vagabond Hanger, 
Chocolate!— chocolate! Chocolate for two! 
Good gracious, I’m starved !” 

“But, Annie!—Annie!” 

“Well? Hot rolls!—hot rolls!” 

“Tf you could see the Regent at once de 

“Can't doit! A lobster!—a lobster! Must 
wait till dinner time, “Allan. Look you here! 
You don’t know George half so well asI do. If 
you want to make him say ‘no’ to anything, just 
disturb his rest or put off his dinner. Now, we 
want him to say ‘yes,’ so you must leave it to 
me.” ’ 

“Then it will be night ?” 

“Of course it will be before I can go to the 
prison, and see Linda de Chevenaux. But I will 
—here’s my hand on it—don’t squeeze; and now 
to breakfast.” / 

With all his impaticnce—with all his desire to 
act speedily in an affair which might be one of 
life or death—-Captain Fitz George could not but 
feel that the Countess de Blonde was right, and 
that nothing could be done until the evening. 

The reader is well aware that by that time it 
was too late. 

Too late to attempt to move the heart of the 
Dark Woman to softer impulses, for she had es- 


caped from the Compter; and as that escape was | 


her own act, and carried out with her own usual 
subtlety and ability, there was nothing in it which 


could in any way interfere with the steady, onward 


march of those wild passions, which surely were 
hurrying her to destruction. 

Captain Fitz George breakfasted with the Coun- 
tess de Blonde. 
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He left her then to resume his military duties, 
but the day passed with him nervously and de- 
pressingly. 

Night was beginning to fall upon the great 
city before he again sought the interior of the 
Palace, eee 

No one now ever attempted to obstruct him in 
his ingress or egress to the most private parts of 
St. James’s, since it was by this time pretty well 
known who and wiat he was. 

But it was with a heavy heart that be sought 
out Willes, the valet, to inquire if his Highness 
the Regent was yet stirring. 

Willes was not in his own room, but the abject 
being who waited upon him was theres; and this 
person, so humble—such a pattern of cringing 
subserviency as he usually appeared—Captain 
Fitz George found seated on a table, holding a 
tniserable-looking boy by the hair of the head, 
while in imperious accents he issued his orders. 

“Villain! bring me my best boots; and on 
your way run to one of the under clerks of the 
kitchen, and see if there’s anything savoury that a 
gentleman may eat.” 

Captain Fitz George could not but smile at this 
exhibition of petty tyranny. In his mind’s eve 
he saw perfectly well all the gradations of rule 
and power. 


The Regent tyrannized over Willes—Wiiles — 


tyrannized over the cringing man who was his 
domestic—and he again held a terrified boy by 
the hair of his head, while he thundered his com 
mands in his ears. 

Perhaps there was some lesser boy somewhere, 
over whom that now whimpering youth triumphed. 

The appearance of Captain Fitz George, how- 
ever, released the boy, and brought Willes’s do- 
mestic almost to his knees. 

‘Most humbly, sir, I beg to state,” he whined, 
“that Mr. Willes isin personal attendance upon 
his Royal Highness the Regent.” 

‘Then his Highness is awake 2?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

Captain Fitz George turned from the room, and 
after hesitating fora moment, ha thought he would 
seek Annie, in the hope that perhaps she had 
already had that conference with the Regent, which 
would enable her to visit the Dark Woman with 
a conciliatory message, 

In the Titian Gallery Captain Fitz George was 
rather surprised to see a royal courier; but the 
idea then struck him that there must be bad news 
from Windsor, and‘he accosted the man at once. 

‘Tell me, sir, do you bring any calamitous in- 
telligence from Windsor Castle?” 

‘‘ His Majesty the King is much worse they 
say, sir; but I’ve sent in my despatches to his 
Highness the Regent.” 

It was quite evident from the manner of the 
courier thas he meant, with all civility, to imply 
that he ought not to be questioned about the 
character of the information he brought from the 
Castle, 

“You are quite right,” said Captain Fitz 
George; ‘‘excuse me for troubling you.” 

' The young officer, with bis mind still sadly 
troubled about the possible fate of his mother, the 
Dark Woman, made two steps towards the door 


| of the Countess de Blonde’s apartments—that 


door which had so lately been so completely forced 
from its hinges, but which had now been eom- 
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injuries it had received. 

Royal work is done weil and quickly, at royal, 
prices. 

But Fitz George was still a few paces from the 
door when it was flung open, and closely buttoned 
up ina blue frock coat edged with fur, the Re- 
gent himself appeared. f } 

Willes followed the Prince, carrying his hat in 
one hand and his gloves on a salver in the other. 

A stream of light came from the room into the 
gallery, and through the open doorway Captain 
Fitz George saw Annie, the Countess, in a morn- 
ing dress of very rich and beautiful fabric. 


' “Ah! Fitz George,” said the Regent, “is that 


you? Are you on duty here?” 

“No, your Highness; but I fear—that is to 
say, I hope——” 

‘Fear and hope, man? You are contradic- 
tory-” 

Fitz George spoke in 2 low tone, so that the 
courier, who was close at hand, should not hear 
him. 

‘ST fear that bad news has come from Windsor, 
while at the same time I hope that the Countess 
de Blonde has said something to your Highness 
which will contribute to all our peace.” 

“ Have it all your own way, and do as you like 
“Annie, you 
settle it all with Fitz George, and I shall be con- 
tent. The King is worse, and I must off to 
Windsor. Perhaps all is over, and I 4 

The Regent drew a long breath. 

Captain Fitz George knew as well as if he had 
uttered them the words that had been upon his 
lips. 

Es Dachieie father,” he said, ‘you are King of 
England!” 

“Perhaps,” said the Regent,-—-and there was a 
slight flush of colour upon his face; then’ as 
he took the gloves from Willes, he cried out, 
“Good night, Annie—-good night! I shall sleep 
at the Castle, come what may.” 

“Good night, George! Take care of yourself.” 

** Way for the Regent!” cried Willes. 

There was a clash of arms at the farther end 
of the gallery—a blaze of light down the short 
staircase that led to the Ambassadors’ Court; and 
then the rush of carriage wheels and the tramp of 
four horses, showed that the Regent had gone 
post to Windsor. 

‘Come here, Allan,” said Annie, 

“J fear, Annie, it is all over with the old 
King.” 

*{ don’t know—bnut there’s the despatch.” 

A large, open sheet lay on one of the tables, 
and Fitz George read the following words :— 


“Doctor Hall respectfully intimates to his 
Royal Highness the Regent, that his Majesty’s 
situation is critical.” 


‘* Well,” said Fitz George, ‘‘this'must have 
come sooner or later; but I would gladly have 
seen, before he went from this world, the old mah 
who is the father of my father.” 

“Never mind,” said Annie; “I’d rather be 
dead twenty times than mad. And now, Fitz 
George, will you go with me? Help me on with 
this cloak and hood. Here, Willes! Willes! 
Tommy! Tommy! Where are you ?” 
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pletely repaired, and presented no traces of the | 


Willes looked aggravated as he appeared on 
the threshold of the room. Since he had been so 
sportively knighted by the Regent, nothing de- 
lighted him so much as to think of himself as 
Sir Thomas Willes. Fi 

The drop to Tommy, even from the fair lips of 
the capricious Countess, was anything but agree- 
able. 

‘Order my carriage at once,” added Annie. 
“I’m going out.” 

“Out, your ladyship 2” 

‘Yes, to be sure. ‘To prison! 
Fitz George? Newgate, eh?” 

‘No, Annie,-another of the City prisons, called 
the Compter.” 

“A funny name for a prison. I served ina 
shop for a little while, and they made me sleep 
under the counter. How should you like that, 
Tommy ?” 

Willes made a grimace. 

But the carriage was ordered, and during the 
quarter of an hour preceding its announcement, 
Annie informed Captain Fitz George that she had 
had the projected conversation with the Regent, 
who had given her—as indeed he, Fitz George, 
had heard—full power to act as she thought best 
in regard to the Dark Woman. 

Giltspur Street Compter was reached within the 
hour, but the bird had flown. 

With a pretended look of consternation, the 
Governor informed them that the lady had made 
her escape. 

They asked no questions—they felt how useless 
they would be; but the heart of Fitz George was 
heavy, for he felt that all was lost for the pre- 
sent. 


Where is it, 


CHAPTER CXCIX. 


SIXTEEN-SfRINGED JACK HOLDS POSSESSION OF 
THE ASTROLOGER’S HOUSE IN FRITH STREET, 
AND THE DARK WOMAN FINDS HERSELF STILL 
A PRISONER. 


WE left Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman, 
fainting, exhausted, and torpid upon the lower 
steps of the gloomy staircase of that house of evil 
repute in Frith Street, Soho, where had been 
enacted some of the strangest events in her 
dramatic existence. 

It was none other, indeed, than Sixteen-stringed 
Jack who emerged from the dark, pestiferous re- 
gions below that house into the passage, carrying 
the lantern which, for a few moments, shed 2 
broad but sickly beam upon the prostrate and 
apparently lifeless form of the Dark Woman. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack looked pale and ex- 
cited. 

There was a staring wildness about his eyes, 
while the colour seemed to have deserted his lips 
as well as his cheeks, so that he looked almost 
like a dead man revisiting the upper air, as he 
slowly came up from those terrible gloomy cellars 
beneath Astorath’s house. 

He had seen a sight there which might well 
shake the firmest nerves. ' 

The pale gleam of that Jantern he carried had 
fallen upon a spectacle of horror. 

The decaying remains of the housebreaker lay 
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there, who might be in truth called the last of 
that gang of depredators, originally in the service 
of the Dark Woman, who went by the name of 
Paul's Chickens. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack had sought that house 
expressly for the purpose of making what dis- 
coveries he could in regard to the fate of his old 


companion. 


And awful indeed was the discovery he made! 

It had required a stout heart to descend below 
the street surface of that gloomy mansion, but 
Sixteen-stringed Jack was just the man not to do 
things by halves. 

So far as he was able to judge, he visited every 
room in the house, and then he descended to its 
cellars. 

There he found the object of his search. 

The problem was solved. 

The last survivor of Paul’s Chickens was no 
more. 

A slight noise in the passage above had alarmed 
him, and hastily ascending, he brought with him 


_ that gleam of light that fell upon the form of the 


Dark Woman, as exhausted nature compelled her 
to sink into a state which was half swoon, half 
sleep, at the foot of the staircase. 

The horror of Sixteen-stringed Jack had been 
great at the sight that met his eyes in the cellars, 
but his surprise now at this spectacle in the pas- 
sage almost put the frightful object below out of 


_ his head. 


The Dark Woman was still in the magnificent 
dress with which she had sought to awaken re- 
collections of the past in the heart of the Regent 
at her interview with him in Hanover Square. 

Over that costly robe, with all its rich adorn- 


| ments, she certainly wore those articles of apparel 
_ which she had so imperiously ordered the Governor 
| of Giltspur Street Compter to procure for her. 
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But as she fell exhausted on the staircase, the 
common cloak and hood had partially fallen aside, 
disclosing the more costly material which traly 
formed her dress. 

And there she lay before the wondering eyes of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, an object of greater mys- 
tery than ever she had been before, although he 
had seen her in many circumstances which might 
well bafile the reason and afford abundant food for 
the imagination. 

““The Dark Woman, by heaven!” 

Those were his first words. 

‘Ts she dead ?” 

That was his second exclamation. 

He stooped and lowered the lantern to her face, 

Her eyes were closed, her face was blanched; 
not the slightest movement of her lips betrayed 
the breath of life. 

“Dead!” said Jack. 

Then there was a slight quiver of the eye- 


i lashes. 


The light had acted upon those sensitive organs; 
and although she still half slept, half swooned, the 
Dark Woman’s senses were still not quite imper- 
vious to external emotions. 

‘“No; she lives!” said Jack. 

Then he recoiled from her with a sort of horror 
as he added the word, ‘‘ Murderess !” 

But what was he to do? 

Jack Singleton never felt so puzzled in his life. 

He set down the lantern on the curved end of 
the balustrades of the staircase, and folding his 
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arms, he gazed on her for some moments in 
silence. 

‘Something has happened to her,” he said. 
“‘She’s been out in the rain, too, for I see drops 
still glitter on her hair and her clothes. Perhaps 
she is wounded, and has crept here, like some wild 
animal to its lair, that she may die in peace.” 

This idea quite took possession of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, and he looked more carefully at her, 
to see if there were any traces of blood upon her 
garments. 

No; there were none, 

‘“* What does it all mean?” said Jack. 
trick ?” 

At this supposition he placed his hands upon his 
pistols and faced about, casting keen glances into 
the darkest recesses of the passage. 

But all was still. Not the faintest noise dis- 
turbed the repose of that deserted house. It was 
too ill-omened to tempt any wandering mendicant 
even to take up his abode in it. 

Jack Singleton himself seemed to be the only 
living, breathing thing within its walls; for he 
began to doubt again whether it was not the corpse 
of the Dark Woman he saw before him instead of 
the living likeness. 

But she moaned lightly. 

Jack started. A feeling of compassion crept 
over him. 

“ Guilty — guilty!” he said,—" although you 
are guilty to the very lips of rapine and of blood, 
I will not see even you die at my feet without 
some aid.” 

Jack Singleton had a small leather flask of 
spirits with him. 

It was rather an unromantic thing, that Linda 
de Chevenaux—cJaiming to be Princess of Wales 
and possible Queen of England—should be in- 
debted to a few drops of rum from a highwayman’s 
flask for her continued existence. 

But the stimulant, vulgar or romantic, did its 
duty. 

Linda de Chevenaux opened her eyes, and they 
encountered the stern countenance of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack. 

“Where am I? Oh, heaven! what has hap- 
pened ?” 

Jack did not answer. 

The Dark Woman, with a low moan, let her 
head droop again on the stairs, and again she closed 
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her eyes. 


She had not slept off the fearful fatigue which 
had seized upon every limb, upon every muscle, 
upon the heart, upon the brain, upon every sense. 

‘So, so!” said Jack ; ‘* something serious indeed 
has happened, when the iron-frame of the Dark 
Woman yields in this fashion. I can afford to 
wait; for now that we have met once again, 
although in a strange fashion, you and I, my lady, 
don’t part again quite so easily.” 

Jack Singleton raised the Dark Woman in his 
arms. Her weight was nothing to him; and 
carrying the lantern in one hand, he held her with 
the other, and slowly, but surely, ascended the 
staircase of the astrologer’s house. 

Little did the Dark Woman suppose that she 
was to be indebted to one whose life she had cer- 
tainly more than once attempted, for her own pre- 
servation on that terrible occasion. 

She méved not. She spoke not, 

That fearful, death-like trance had come over 
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her again, and more than once Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, as he ascended the staircase, might well 
believe that he held in his arms the mortal re- 
mains of the Dark Woman. 

The exploration he had made of the astrologers 
house previous to her arrival stood him in good 
stead, fer he now knew exactly where to go. 

He knew, too, how to avoid one terrible danger 
which lay directly on his route. 

In that large apartment on the first floor, where 
Astorath, the astrologer, was in the habit of re- 
ceiving his dupes, and where the Dark Woman 
after his decease had received hers, there was a 
fearful-looking chasm in the floor. 

A trap-door, which communicated with another 
immediately below it, and so conducted to the 
loathsome cellars below the house, was open; and 
it would have been a thousand chances to one that 
any intruder into that gloomy mansion, without a 
knowledge of the fact, or great care in picking his 
way, would have fallen into that dreary pit. 

Destruction would have been certain. 

But Sixteen-stringed Jack, when he visited 
that house and explored it for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fate of his friend and companion, 
the cracksman, had been too much upon his guard 
to fall into any such trap. 

Well he knew that the place was one of danger 
and mystery, and therefore he had trodden 
cautiously over the creaking boards, and had 
taken care to make a full observation of what 
was before him, before he ventured to take a foot- 
step in advance. 

Into that large gloomy apartment on the first 
floor, Jack made his way with the Dark Woman, 
and carefully, by the light of his lantern, coasting 
that black and dismal-looking opening in the floor, 
he pushed open the door of the small apartment 
adjoining, from which the Dark Woman was 


wont to issue forth to utter her oracular re-_ 


sponses. 

Upon a couch there he laid her. 

Then Jack spoke again: it was rather to him- 
self that he uttered the following words, than to 
her. 

‘With much trouble and toil, and I fancy 
with some danger, I have found you, Linda de 
Chevenaux; and you shall do no more mischief, if 
I can help it.” 

The motion of being carried up the stairs, or 

‘the quietude of the recumbent posture in which 
she now was lying, had the effect of partially 
recovering the Dark Woman. 

She could not be said to be fully mistress of her 
senses, but still she had a dreamy kind of per- 
ception of where she was, and that some one was 
with her, who, for good or for evil, had to a certain 
extent befriended her. 

She spoke in a low, tremulous voice. 

“Ts this death? or is it but the slow approach 
of death ?” 

‘“‘It may be the latter,” said Sixteen-stringed 
Jack; “and if so, I know of no one who should 
dread going to a long account so much as Linda 
de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman.” 

“Ah! you know me ?” 

**'Too well.” 

The Dark Woman did not yet recognise him 
by his voice—her perceptions were still too con- 
fused; and when she tried to keep her eyes open 
for a few seconds, it seemed to her as if she had 
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to support a leaden weight with each of her eye- | 


lids. 
-“T must rest—I must rest,” she said. “I can | 
not speak—I cannot think—TI must rest.” 

These words were uttered in such a tone of | 
anguish that Jack Singleton, who had always be- | 
lieved that there was a touch of mania in her 
conduct, was moved to some slight show of 
pity. 
x Rest, then,” he said, ‘but I will not leave 
you. When you have slept off this fearful ex- 
haustion which oppresses you, I have something 
to say to you which shall be said, though it 
wring your heart to its inmost core.” 

“Speak again—speak again!” she said mourn- 
fully. ‘I surely know the voice.” 

‘‘ Look at me and name me,” said Jack. 

He held up the lantern as he spoke, so that its 
full rays fell upon his face, and the Dark Woman 
managed to keep her eyes open sufiiciently long to 
recognise him. 

“T know you now.” 

“OF course you do.” 

“‘ Your name is Singleton.” 

“That's it. I’m Jack Singleton—alias Six- 
teen-stringed Jack. You have in vain sought 
more fhan once to bend me to your purposes, and 
to make a tool of me for your own objects—a 
tool to be cast aside when it was no longer 
wanted, to perish. Bat I tell you, Linda de 
Chevenaux, that ail your arts, all your uncru- 
pulous power, and all your vindictive re- 
sources———-” 

Jack Singleton stooped over her and looked in 


‘her face. 


The Dark Woman was in a profound sleep. 

“Bah!” said Jack—“‘ I’m talking to a shadow. 
She might as well be dead as in such a sleep as 
that. She don’t hear a word I say.” 

it was singular that upon recognising Jack 
Singleton as the person in whose custody she 
might be said to be, the Dark Woman had given 
up all idea of being in any danger, and had at 
once resigned herself to that irresistible per- 
suasion to sleep, which was pressing upon her 
senses. 

Well she knew that Sixteen-stringed Jack was 
the friend of Allan, her son; and she conjectured 
that but little harm could come to her from an 
association with the highwayman, who, after all, 
was not in a condition to prove beyond a doubt 
that she was the murderess of either Shucks or 
Brads. 

“Well, Linda de Chevenaux,” said Jack, after - 
a pause, “‘be it so; since you must sleep—sleep ! 
and I at the same time feel confident that I have 
nothing better to do than to keep watch and ward — 
over you.” | 

Jack’s idea was to give up the Dark Woman as 
speedily as possible to the custody of her son | 
Allan, as he from habit still calied him. 

But he meant to do that upon a distinct under- | 
standing that Allan was to pledge himself to keep | 
her out of mischief—in fact, by fair means or by | 
foul, to put a stop to her career—which, other- | 


wise, might sooner or later involve the death of | 


every one who would not join with her. 

The Dark Woman was like many other people | 
who make some favourite project the object and 
study of their lives. . 

Kivery one who was not with her she considered |» 
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to be against her, and. to be removed from her 
path in any manner most convenient. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack drew a chair near to the 
door of the little apartment, and after placing his 
lantern upon the chimney-piece and calculating 
that if would probably last till daylight, he was 
about to sit down when.a sound startled him, for 
the repetition of which he listened intently. 

It was the continued ringing of a bell. 

The incessant tinkling of some very small bell, 
which was pertinaciously agitated by some one 
whose patience perhaps had. given way after 
repeated milder attempts to make it heard. 

‘* What the dence is that?” cried Jack, 

He projected his head from the small apart- 
ment, out into the large, mysterious room with the 
trap-door open in the floor, and listened. 

He heard the bell plainer. 

After a few seconds it ceased. 

Then it began again. 

‘“‘T have it,” said Jack. . ‘I recollect, perfectly 
now. There is a bell, the means of ringing 
which is only known to what are called the 
initiated: that is to say, to persons who have been 
here before, and been shown the way. I wonder 
now if that is any one who is foolish enough to 
think they will get a peep into futurity by coming 
to this house ?” 

Jack Singleton cast another glance at the Dark 
Woman, in the expectation that possibly that 
continuous ringing of the bell, the sound of which 


must have been familiar to her, might arouse. 


her. 

Such was not the case. 

She still slept profoundly. . 

Jack Singleton sallied out into the larger apart- 
ment, and held up his lantern. 

Hanging down the wall, close by the side of 
each other, were two long, slender cords, each of 
which hadsa knot at its end by which it could be 


| laid hold of securely. 


Jack had scarcely made up his mind to experi- 
ment with these cords; or if he had, perhaps he 
would have hesitated a little before touching 
them. 

It was by a sort of impulse that he gave one 
of them a violent jerk; and although he heard 
the jingling and scraping of wire through channels 
and orifices made for its reception, it was only by 
hearing the street door closed again, that he could 
come to the conclusion that he had opened it by 
the jerk he had given to the mysterious cord. 

Nothing could be further from Sixteen-stringed 
Jack’s intention than to do anythicg of this 
kind. 

He certainly did not want company in the 
astrologer’s house on that occasion. 

“Confound them !” he said to himself. ‘' Who- 
ever they are, I must try and frighten them away 
by some means or another. But now I think of it, 
the passage is as dark as a pit. I will show a 
little light. from the stair-head, and take my 
chance of frightening them out of the house in 
double quick time, as soon as they reach this 
room.” 

Jack crept slowly across the floor, and reaching 
the stair-head, he allowed a faint gleam of the 
lantern to show itself. 

He heard voices in the passage. 

The tones were decidedly feminine. 

““Marchioness! Marchioness! I give it up!” 


said one of the voices. ‘There seems to me 
something terrible even in the atmosphere of this 
house.” 
»» “ Hush, your Royal I mean, Mrs. Smith. 
Bogtiot call me Marchioness, or you will ruin 
a 

“Oh, indeed!” thought Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
“A Marchioness and a royal something! Now, 
is it not, surprising that human credulity should 
soar so high rH 

A whispered consultation now took place: in 
the passage, but in so low.a.tone that Sixteen- 
stringed Jack could not catch the precise words. 

He was quite/satisfied, however, that the pur- 


pose of the two females in visiting that house was 


sufficiently strong, or, at all events, their curiosity 
was sufficiently excited, to induce them to per- 
severe, 

They began slowly and carefully to ascend the 
staircase. a y' $8 

The faint twilight which Sixteen-stringed Jack 
made at the head of the staircase with his lantern 
was quite a sufficient guide to them; and, no 
doubt, that light, small as it was, looked much 
brighter from the dark passage than it looked to 
Jack himself, who was at its source. 

‘¢ What on earth shall I do?” he said to him- 
self, in a low tone. “I cannot let these stupid 
women tumble down the trap-door in the floor. 
What evil genius has brought them here to-night ? 


I thought this gloomy old house had been quite 


sufficiently long deserted to get rid of such 
folks.” 

Jack Singleton had no resource but to retreat 
into the large apartment, or to meet the two 
visitors face to face. | 

‘The latter was certainly what he did not wish 
to do, so he chose the former. 

Jack Singleton hardly knew why it was that 
he felt an irresistible desire to pull that other 
cord which hung so quietly and invitingly beside 
the other that had opened the door. 

It was one of those instinctive impulses which 
nobody attempts to resist which induced Jack te 
give this cord as good. a jerk as he had given the 
other. 

The effect was sudden. and startling. 

Down from the roof there came with a rush a 
heavy curtain of black cloth, which, if Jack had 
happened to look upwards a few minutes before, 
he would have seen coiled round a roller, and 
stretching the whole width of the room. 

In Jack’s first surprise—for he thought the 
house was coming about his ears—he nearly fell 
down the open trap-door ; for the curtain, when 
it touched the floor, left that ugly-looking chasm 
along with Jack in that half of the room furthest 
from the staircase. 

It was only for a moment, however, that 
Sixteen-stringed Jack was thus taken by sur- 

rise, 

: He then recollected perfectly well that he had 
seen such a curtain in that room, and that it was 
behind it, or before it, or in some way or another 
in connexion with it, that Astorath first, and 
afterwards the Dark Woman, had played their 
tricks. 

“Y’m in for it,” said Jack. ‘It’s quite clear 
that I’m to be the conjuror to-night.” 

Jack held up his lantern, and waved it to and 
fro as he looked at the curtain. 
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He was not at all aware of the effect he was 
producing on the other side. 

That curtain was pierced in many places by 
minute holes, the edges of which were spangled 
with many-coloured, brilliant, sparking foil; so 
that, viewed from the other part of the room, it 
had an effect that was quite enchanting. — 

*‘ Beautiful!” said one of the female voices. 

‘Beautiful ?” muttered Jack. ‘What does 
she mean by that? She can’t mean me, at all 
events, for I’m ont of sight. What shall I do 
next, I wonder? I wish I saw some other string 
to pull. Oh! perhaps now they'll say what 
they’ve come about.” 

“Tf” said one of the females, raising her voica, 
—if you can really read the stars, and the re- 
putation which you have as an astrologer, sooth- 
sayer, and diviner of the future be well founded, 
you shall be amply rewarded by a favourable 
reply, if possible, to what we shall ask of you.” 

‘That's good!” thought Jack. ‘She wants to 
bribe the stars.” 

Jack then thought he ought to say something, as 
there was rather a long pause; so pulling his hat 
entirely over his face, in order that his voice might 
sound hollow and distant, he said, ‘Speak! Oh! 
oh! oh! speak! What would you ask of the dog 
star and the moon in a fog?” 

Both the females uttered exclamations, and 
Jack began to think he was very successful. 

Then one of them spoke aloud. 

‘There is one test of your knowledge of the 
future, to which, if you have no objection, we 
should like to subject you.” 

* What the deuce does she mean ?” thought Jack. 

“ That test,” added the voice, ‘‘ will consist of 
your knowledge of the present. Can you say 
who and what we are ?” 

“That's good!” thought Jack. “They forget 
their foolish tittle-tattle in the passage.” 

He put his hat over his face again, and spoke. 

“Amid the starry host there is a Great Bear 
and a Little Bear, but they are both constella- 
tions J 

“What do you mean? Weare notin a con- 
dition of life to understand such language.” 

“Gammon !” said Jack, in deep, hollow tones. 

“Good gracious!” cried one of the females. 
“*Come away !” 

“No, no!” whispered the other; “since we are 
here, let us ascertain if report speaks true, when 
it says that this fortune-teller, for a valuable con- 
sideration, is willing to help out his own predic- 
tions.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” thought Jack. “After all, 
that’s it, is it? Now, I'll take good care, my 
ae ee that I'll know what you really do come 
about.” 
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CHAPTER CC. 


SUEXTEEN-STRINGED JACK BECOMES PROTECTOR 
OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES, AND MEETS WITH 
AN ADVENTURE AT BUCKINGHAM HOUSE. 


THERE was rather an ominous pause of some 
few minutes’ duration after this last speech of one 
of the female visitors to the house of Astorath, 
the astrologer. 


The probability was that they had come for 
the purpose of saying exactly what they had said, 
and were. anxious to hear what sort of reply 
would be made to them. 

There can be no doubt that quite up to this 
period, and even somewhat later, Caroline, Princess 
of Wales—in whom the observant reader has re- 
cognised one of these visitors to the house in Frith 
Street—was fully impressed with the opinion that 
the two great foes to her coming to a good un- 
derstanding with the Regent, were Annie, Countess 
de Blonde, and favourite mistress and Sultana of 
the Prince, and Captain Fitz George, his natural 
son. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham, who on this 
occasion was the companion of the Princess of 
Wales, had laboured indefatigably to convince her 
royal mistress that the Countess de Blonde was 
her mortal enemy. | 

Sir Hinckton Moys had done as much in regard 
to Fitz George. : 

And both Moys and the Marchioness had 
reasoned and acted with regard to their own 
hatreds and jealousies, making, as everybody did 
who called themselves of her party, a mere tool of 
the unfortunate Princess of Wales for their own 
purpoges. 

It was Jack Singleton who broke the silence 
that had ensued; and in doing so he paraphrased 
a sentence or two which he had heard the Dark 
Woman use on a former occasion. 

** The oracles of fate,” he said, ‘‘ know not only 
perfectly well who and what you are, but what 
youcome about. Itis nevertheless necessary that 
you should speak plainly. What are your wishes ? 
The oracles listen.” 

The two females whispered together for some 
seconds; and then it was the Marchioness of 
Sunningham who spoke, saying, ‘It will give us 
great confidence if we are convinced you really 
know who we are. Heaven knows we are not 
particularly proud of our position in the world, as 
the wives of respectable professional men; but if 
you can name us, do so.” 

“There’s nothing to be particularly proud 
about,” said Jack ; * but I will consult a familiar.” 

‘A what?” cried the Princess of Wales. 

“A familiar spirit,” added Jack. 

The highwayman then made his hat into.a 
smaller compass still, and farther mufiled his voice 
by placing his hand before his mouth. Had he 
been aware of it, he would have easily found 
means of producing mysterious effects in that 
house much more readily than in the rough 
manner he sought to bring them about. 

But still Jack’s mode of operations answered the 
purpose very well; and the voice in which he 
spoke—a little aided by the imagination of those 
who were listening to him—seemed as though it 
went far away into the realms of space. 

“Ho! my tricksy spirit,” cried Jack, “ whom 
have we here? Speak to your master!” | 

Sixteen-stringed Jack then made a low whist- 
ling sound, as though a rush of air were coming 
through a crevice. 

Then all was still again. 

Jack thought proper to wait for a few moments, 
in order that the solemnity of that stillness might 
have its effect upon the minds of the visitors, and 
then he spoke in a purposely assumed, anxious 
whisper. 
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THE DARE WOMAN. 


was dashed out of his hand, and he was himself so 
forcibly and rudely pushed aside that, standing 
close, as he did, to the trap-door in the floor, his 
feet slipped down it; and it was by the greatest 
miracle in the world that he contrived to grasp 
the edge of the aperture with both hands, and so 
save himself from a fall that might have had the 
most disastrous consequences. 

But Sixteen-stringed Jack-—-although, for the 
moment, he was safe and uninjured—was perfectly 
incapable of being of the slightest assistance to 
anybody else. 

He heard a wild, yelling, frantic voice above 
him, and in the tones, to his horror, he recognised 
those of the Dark Woman. 

She must have awakened from that deep trance- 
like sleep; and, for aught he, Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
knew to the contrary, she might have been a 
listener to the conversation that had taken place 
between him and the imprudent visitors to that 
dangerous mansion. 

“ Vengeance—vengeance!” she cried. ‘“‘ Fate, 
destiny, or providence has delivered one into my 
hands, and the other will follow. Ihave prophe- 
sied this, and they shall both fall.” 

The darkness in the large apartment must have 
been profound, and no wonder neither the Princess 
of Wales nor the Marchioness of Sunningham 
could find their way readily to the door by which 
they had entered. : 

But if that darkness baffled them in their 
frantic attempts to escape, it likewise confused the 
Dark Woman, and prevented her from committing 
an act, which, although consonant to her ideas of 
equity and vengeance, must have handed her over 
to the utmost terrors of the law. 

In her frantic rageto get past Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, and to prevent him from impeding her in 
her progress, she had dashed out the lantern, 
which, in truth, was the only light in the whole of 
that house. 

How she was armed, and in what manner she 
intended to immolate the Princess of Wales to 
her blind fury, Jack could not conjecture; but in 
some manner, she had managed to make her.way 
past the curtain, and was in the same compart- 
ment of the room with the terrified Princess of 
Wales and the Marchioness. 

At the first shock and surprise af this meditated 
assault, they had both screamed aloud, and then 
surely some better judgment had come to their 
aid, and they felt that their only friend was that 
darkness that was about them—their only possible 

_safety.in complete silence. 

But Jack Singleton’s situation was critical. 

He was a powerful, athletic man, and perhaps, 
under ordinary circumstances, or in sport, he could 
have raised himself well enough by his hands, 
and so scrambled ont of the hole, into which he 
had been so nearly flung. 

But unfortunately he had not done this at once, 
and the consequence was, he could not now do it 
at all. ; 

His hands felt benumbed, and each moment 
growing more and more nerveless. 

The horrible idea came across him that he must 
very soon perforce let go his hold, and fall to any 
depth that might happen to be beneath him. 

Then he pictured to himself the fearful fate that 


would be his, provided that he went right down | 
to the cellars of the old house, and was necessarily | 
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injured and maimed by the fall—the fearful fate 
of lying there in silence and in darkness, to die, 
with no companionship but the corpse of his old 
friend, the housebreaker, which had that evening 
met his horrified gaze. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon the brow of 
Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

He never thought himself so near his end in all 
his life before; and as death seemed momentarily 
to be approaching nearer and nearer, he made 
one last effort to save himself. 

Jack knew that in the room below there was 
another trap-door immediately opposite to that 
by which he might be said to be suspended, and 
well he knew that if he were precipitated through 
this second trap, death, in a hideous form, was 
inevitable. 

Horror at his impending fate lent him new 
strength for a moment, and finding thathe could not 
succeed in raising himself from his present peril- 
ous positiea, he began to swing himself to and 
fro, and when he thought the moment had arrived, 
he allowed himself to drop through the yawning 
aperture. 

The expedient had succeeded. 

Jack found himself in the apartment below— 
bat from having swung his body to and fro, in- 
stead of dropping through the second trap-door, 


“only his feet had descended, which he took the 


precaution to raise as quickly as possible, and he 
found himself free onee more. 

An immediate revulsion of feeling took place in 
Sixteen-stringed Jack’s mind. 

The dread of death had passed away, and calm, 
cool, and collected, the highwayman was himself 
again. / 

There was nothing, certainly, in the character 
of Caroline of Brunswick, or in that of her lady- 
ship, the Marchioness of Sunningham, which 
could specially call upon Sixteen-stringed Jack 
for warm sympathies; but at that moment he 
recollected nothing, thought of nothing, but that 
they were two defenceless females, almost at the 
mercy of one who might be considered little better 
than 2 maniac. 

Their characters, antecedents, were objects 
nothing to him; all he had to do was to save 
them from the wild rage of Linda de Chevenaux. 

That he made up his mind to do. 

As calmly and rapidly as possible in the dark, 
Jack examined his pistols, feeling the priming 
carefuliy, in order to be certain that the violent 
exertion he had recently gone through had not 
deranged its position. 

Percussion caps were af that period unknown. 
All fire-arms were on the old flint and steel and 
pan full of powder principle, so that a miss-fire 
was a very frequent incident, unless the fire-arm 
were carefully looked to repeatedly. 

It was not that Jack wanted to shoot the Dark 
Woman, but he had no other weapons with him, 
and it was natural that under the circumstances 
he should see to their efficiency. 

He would not trust himself to leave the room in 
which he was exactly upon his feet, but he 
crouched down and crept upon his hands and 
knees, in order to save himself from the possibility 
of another tumble down the open trap which was 
there. 

By going round the walls of the room in this 
way, Jack found the door. 
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It led him into the dark passage at once. 

The cold air that blew from the street under the 
outer door, and likewise a lively current that came 
in through some broken panes in the fanlight 
above if, soon convinced him of where he was. 

Besides, there were certain faint kinds of twi- 
light which made their way into the passage 
through those broken panes, for the darkness in the 
gloomy street without was nothing to be compared 
with the darkness in the gloomy house within. 

And now Sixteen-stringed Jack in half a dozen 
strides might have reached the street door, and in 
another moment he might have stood beneath the 
pure canopy of heaven, free and unharmed from 
that house of fraud, iniquity, and murder. 

But Jack never thought of escaping and leaving 
the Princess of Wales and the Marchioness of 
Sunningham to the fate which the ingenuity of the 
Dark Woman would surely, in a short time, 
enable her to inflict upon them. 

‘‘T won’t say I will save them,” said Jack, to 
himself, ‘‘ because I may not be able; but I will 
honestly try !” 

He crept along the passage. 

Slowly, cautiously, and silently he commenced 
the ascent of the stairs. 

He wanted to reach the room above, without 
giving any indication of his presence; but the oid 
stairs would creak a little beneath his weight, do 
what he might. 

Jack found that the only way to reduce that 
slight creaking was to ascend two or three steps 
at atime, which he accordingly did, so that he 
was much sooner on the landing-place, immediately 
outside the large apartment of mystery, than he 
would otherwise have been. 

He was astonished at the stillness within the 
room. 

It was awfully suggestive. 

Suggestive of death—of murder—of some fearful 
catastrophe he was too late to prevent, and in 
the results and suspicions of which he might be 
fearfully implicated. 

Jack placed his ear close to the panel of the door, 
and listened. 

He heard something. 

It was a sound like suppressed sobbing, mingled 
with praying; such a sound as might come from 
some one in hopeless agony, on board 2 doomed 
ship, from which there was no escape but into the 
wild waste of waters which was soon to submerge 
it. 

With excessive caution Jack Singleton felt for 
the handle of the door. 

Should he make any noise, or should the hinges 
creak, he had astrong impression upon his own 
mind that he would be a dead man. 

But that door had been specially made to open 
and shut without the faintest indication of its 
movements. 

It gave way like velvet, and the highwayman 
was able to look into the room—nay, searcely to 
look—for he removed his eyes but from one dark- 
ness to another. 

The pitchy obscurity of the staircase and the 
landing was only to be equalled by the pitchy ob- 
scurity of that large apartment. 

“‘ Mercy—mercy !” moaned a voice. 

“ Hist !—hist!” whispered Jack; ‘I’m a friend, 
What has happened ?” 

** Nothing ; but we are doomed—lost!” 
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‘** Not at all!” 

“Oh, yes, yes! A fearful person has been 
here, who, with dreadful threats, has only left to 
procure a light, that she may see her way to our 
murder.” 

‘* All’s right, then,” said Jack. 

He seemed to comprehend at once the state of 
affairs. ‘The Princess of Wales and the Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham had had the prudence to 
keep so still about the middle of the floor of the 
apartment, that the Dark Woman, although she 
had felt her way once round the walls, had missed 
them, 

Then, believing herself secure of them, she had 


| left them to procure a light, muttering threats as 


she went. 

No doubt Linda de Chevenaux was under the 
false impression that she had disposed of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack. 

Had she not seen him fall down the open trap, 
at the moment she rushed against him, and 
dashed the lantern from his hands? 

Certainly she had; and what could then save 
him from a fall of at least forty feet into those 
dismal regions below ? 

What could save him from an awful death, 
either immediate or of a lingering character, con-~ 
tingent upon the nature of the injuries he might 
receive? 

Apparently that was, to the apprehensions of 
the Dark Woman, the inevitable doom of her old 
opponent, Sixteen-stringed Jack. 
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CHAPTER CCI. 


JACK SINGLETON FINDS THAT IT IS HIS FATE TO 
‘BE ENTITLED TO THE GRATITUDE OF MORE THAN 
ONE ROYAL PERSONAGE, 


Trere could be no doubt whatever of the real 
danger of the position of the Princess of Wales and 
the Marchioness of Sunningham. 


At any moment the Dark Woman might return. 


with a light, which, by enabling her to see her 
victims, would no doubt enable her to*compass 
their destruction. 

And in the frame of mind she was in, the pro-~ 
Dability was strong that nothing but the murder 
of the two unwelcome visitors would content her, 

Bitterly, mos bitterly might she regret and 
repent of such an act in quieter, calmer moments; 
but Linda de Chevenaux had gone through too 
much fatigue, turmoil, and excitement during the 
last twenty-four hours to be able to take a reason- 
able view of anything. 

Jack Singleton strove in vain to find out exactly 
in what part of the room the Princess of Wales 
and the Marchioness of Sunningham were, 

And they were both too much paralysed by fear 
to indicate to him their precise position. 

‘They were in that state of mind in which the 
difficulty of distinguishing friends from foes be- 
comes great. 

“ Speak—speak!” .gaid Jack. 
you. ‘Tell me where you are.” 

‘‘ That’s another,” moaned the Princess, ‘* Hea- 
ven have mercy upon our souls, for we are lost— 
lost !” 

“Oh! why did I ever come here?” groaned the 
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Marchioness of Sunningham. ‘‘ How mad I was 
to come here!” 

‘You will be worse than mad,” said Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, “if you do not attend to what I 
gay.” 

““T had every comfort,” added the Marchioness 
‘‘T had plundered quite sufficient from the Regent 
to enrich my whole family; and to pay as many men 
No, I don’t mean that! Oh, dear! what am 
I saying? I mean I had taken money and jewels 
enough to make us the richest family in England, 
and it would be easy for my sons to change their 
names. Oh, cear!—oh, dear!” 

The Marchioness was making some imprudent 
revelations. 

Probably the Princess of Wales heard enough 
on that occasion to account for the coolness that 
arose between her and the Marchioness of Sun- 
ningham so soon after the adventure of that 
night. 3 

But the wailings and the lamentations of the 
Marchioness had one good effect; they enabled 
Sixteen-stringed Jack to come to a pretty accu- 
rate judgment as to where she and the Princess 
were in the room. 

He moved cautiously forward. 

‘‘ Ladies,” he said, “it seems to me that the 
only chance for your lives is to get ont of this 
place as soon as possible.” 

‘Oh, yes,” replied the Princess, ‘‘most wil- 
lingly. But how is it to be done?” 

‘* Follow me.” 

“‘T cannot see you.” 

“Keep still where you are, and let me in the 
darkness find you.” 

With his arms outstretched before him, Sixteen- 
stringed Jack moved slowly and cautiously across 
the floor. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham uttered a 
ecream of terror. 

Jack had touched her head. 

‘“* Murder !—murder !” 

‘“‘ Tet me recommend silence!” said Jack, in a 
sharp, firm voice. 

‘Who are vou?—who are you?” 

A man!” 

‘* A—-a—man ?” 

‘Yes, Marchioness; and I should have thought 
you the last person in the world to be alarmed at 
the information.” 

“Yon are a wretch !” 

“Very likely. But if you, madam, decline to 
be saved from your present danger by aman, ] am 
quite content to be the preserver of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales.” 

“And I,” said the Princess, ‘‘am content to | 
trust to you.” 

“That is well.” 

“‘ Where is your hand ?” 

- “Tt isso dark, madam, that I can only wave 
my hand to and fro in the air; but if you will be 
so good as to do the same, we may meet.” 

“Yes, yes. I will—I do.” 

“ Now, madam, trust to the hand that holds 
‘yours, and follow me.” 

“T follow.” . 

‘The Marchioness of Sunningham can stay, 
and fight her own battles.” 

‘‘No! no!” screamed the Marchioness. 
will go, too—I will go with you.” 

She took a fair hold of the cloak in which the 
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Princess of Wales was enveloped, so that she was 
guided along the floor towards the door of the 
room by the same movement that conducted the 
Princess in that direction. 

Jack Singleton felt certain he was going right, 
although the darkness was so very profound and 
perplexing; and, according to his ideas, he must 
have nearly reached the door, and was holding 
out one arm in the expectation of touching it, 
when the Princess of Wales uttered a cry of dis- 
may and terror. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham screamed aloud. 

A flash—a broad flash of light came into the 
room from the further end of it where the cur- 
tain was separated, and upon Jack Singleton 
hastily looking in that direction he saw the Dark 
Woman. 

Linda de Chevenaux had a light in her left 
hand. It was some sort of oil lamp, which shed 
a bright ray about it as she held it a little above 
the level of her face. 

In her right hand she had something which, at 
the first gleam, Jack thought was a formidable 
bludgeon. 

But it scarcely required a second look to enable 
him to correct that opinion, and to comg to a 
right conclusion in regard to what the Dark 
Woman held in her right hand. 

It was a carbine! 

A short, sturdy-looking carbine, such as cavalry 
soldiers wore at their saddles; and there could 
be no mortal doubt but that she meant mischief 
with it. 

The situation was, in truth, a most critical 
one. ‘ 

Jack found—when he could see about him by 
the lamp which the Dark Woman produced—that 
he was further from the door of the room than he 
had supposed. 

The darkness had deceived him. 

Linda de Chevenaux had time twice over to 
fire the carbine at him, and at the two helpless 
and apparently doomed females he had under his 
care. 

Surprise at the sight of him was the only 
thing that made the Dark Woman pause for a 
moment. ’ 

That he had fallen down the trap, and was 
numbered with the dead, or with the dying, she 
had firmly believed; but now, to see him alive and 
well, and on the point of snatching her prey from 
her grasp, came upon her with a paralysing sense 
of surprise. 

‘‘Ah!” she cried, ‘‘the dead rise up to thwart 
me in my purposes and vengeance.” 

Jack thought then that his Jast hour was surely 
come. 

Linda de Chevenaux placed the lamp upon a 
column close at hand, which was about the same 
height that she had held it. 

She brought the carbine to the “present.” Jack 
felt that there was but one resource. He had his 
pistols. 

Self-preservation was the first law of nature. 
He levelled one of the pistols at the Dark Woman, 
but at the instant he did so the image of poor 
Allan Fearon seemed to rise up before his eyes, 
with his daughter Lucy by his side. 

It seemed to Jack as if the voice of Allan 
sounded in his ears, saying, ‘‘And would you 


| kill my mother ?” 
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‘* No, by heaven!” cried Jack, in reply to this 
lightning-like freak of the imagination. 

He altered the aim of the pistol. 

He pulled the trigger. 

The report was tremendous in that closely 
shut up apartment, and as Jack had intended, the 
couple of bullets with which the pistol was loaded, 
struck the lamp and dashed it to pieces. 

The room was all darkness again on the in- 
stant. ‘ 

** Stoop! Fall down—flat to the floor—for your 
lives’ sake!” cried Jack. 

The admonition was not one moment too soon. 

The Dark Woman levelled the carbine, and 
fired. 

There was a storm of shot and slugs upon the 
wall, beyond Jack, and the Princess of Wales, 
and the Marchioness. 

But they had obeyed his injunctions to the 
letter, and had both flung themselves flat upon 
the floor. 

He had done the same. 

The leaden shower of death therefore passed 
over them unheeded. 

© Lie still!” whispered Jack. 

He then, himself, uttered a deep and awful 
groan. 

The Dark Woman echoed it with a shriek of 
delight. 

She made certain that she heard the death 
agouy of one or more of her intended victims. 

“A light!—a light!” she cried—‘ another 
Jight! We will soon illume this battle field! A 
light—a light !” 

They heard her voice die away as she left the 
large apartment for the purpose, no doubt, of 
reaching Astorath’s laboratory, where she would 
quickly be able to procure another light. 

Jack Singleton felt that the time for escape had 
now really come. 

The lamp which had enabled Linda de Cheve- 
naux tosee her enemies, had likewise enabled Six- 
teen-stringed Jack to note the exact position of 
the door of the room. 

“Up—up, Princess, up, and follow me!” he 
cried. 

He assisted the Princess of Wales to her feet. 
She was in a terrible state of agitation now, and 
could scarcely stand. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham was terrified 
into absolute silence. - 

Jack could feel, as the Princes of Wales leant 
upon his arm, how she shook with fear. 

“ Jt is over,” he said. ‘ You are saved! Be 
under no further apprehensions. A little courage 
now, and a little exertion, and we shall reach the 
open air.” 

‘“‘Yes—yes! Oh, yes—the open air.” 

There was something promising and blessed 
about the idea of getting out of the atmosphere of 
that terrible house, and having nothing but the 
night sky of heaven above her head. 

The Princess gathered strength and courage 
from the hope, and although she still leant upon 
the arm of Jack Singleton, she was not quite 
helpless. 

Indeed, the principal obstructions to her pro- 
gress consisted of the Marchioness of Sunning- 
ham, who clung to the clothes of the Princess 
with a persistence and a weight that was quite 
embarrassing. ‘ 


And so they went out of the room. 

Jack felt for the lock, and to his great joy, 
found the key in it, 

To turn that key was the pleasantest thing he 
had done since he had been in that house, for he 
considered that, trifling as the obstacle might be 
to the Dark Woman, should she meditate pursuit 
of them, yet still it was an obstacle, and moments 
at that time carried with them human lives. 

Down the dark staircase toythe dark passaga 
the fugitives made their way, and no alarm as 
yet followed them. 

‘t Safe!” said Jack—“ all is safe now!” 

“Thank heaven and you!” said the Princess 
of Wales, in agitated terms. 

At that moment the bell at the strest door— 
that same bell which had alarmed Sixteen- 
stringed Jack some time before, and which had 
heralded the arrival of the Princess and the Mar- 
chioness—was rung violently. 

The party were about half-way down the pas- 
sage, towards the street door, when this demand 
for admission to Astorath’s house took place. 

The Princess of Wales only clung a little 
closer to Sixteen-stringed Jack. 

But the Marchioness of Sunningham recovered 
from the torpor that had taken possession of her, 
and began to scream ‘‘ Murder, murder!” i 

‘‘Madam,” said Jack, ‘this is intolerable. If 
you cannot be quiet, i shall save the Princess, and 
leave you to do the best you can, for you seem 
intent upon being tke death of us all.” 

The ring at the door was repeated. Whoever 
was there, did not appear to be in the least re- 
pelled by the screams of the cowardly Marchionegs 
of Sunningham. 

““What shall we do now?” whispered the 
Princess to Jack Singleton. 

‘‘ Leave the house at once; our danger is from 
within, not from without.” — 

“But who can that be?” 

‘* Some credulous person, who probably thinks it 
possible that they might get a peep into futurity 
by coming to this house.” 

The Princess of Wales felt the rebuke, for 
that was just what she had herself done, although, 
to tell the truth, she had been incited to the ad- 
venture by the Marchioness of Sunningham, 
who was anxious to find any means, or to engage 
any one who would, by fair means or by foul, aid 
her in displacing Annie, the Countess de Blonde, 
from her position in St. James’s Palace. 

The bell rang a third time. 

But Jack had his hand on the door when this 
third application was made for admission to the 
house of the astrologer in Frith Street, Soho, and 
he opened it in the face of two men who stood on 
the doorstep. 

These two men were muffled in those roquelaire 
cloaks so commonly worn at the period, and the 
fur collars of those cloaks were clasped over the 
lower part of their faces, so that combined with 
the fact that their hats were pulled low upon 
their brows, they were tolerably well concealed. 

On the opening of the door these two men 
were stepping forward to cross the threshold of 
the house. 

At sight of Jack Singleton and the two females 
with him they drew back. 

“ Hilloa!” cried one; “what game have we 
here, I wonder?” 
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At the moment the mind of Jack misgave him 
that they were police officers ; and if so, his posi- 
tion would be most critical. 

Would the Princess of Wales save him? That 
was possible. 

The light on the doorstep of that gloomy house 
was very faint, for it happened that the nearest 
jamp in the street was some fifty paces off, and 
that lamp was but a sorry one. 

No wonder, then, that the Princess of Wales and 
the Marchioness of Sunningham were able to hide 
their faces tolerably completely in the hoods of 
the cloaks they wore. 

Jack Singleton was forced to bear the brunt of 
such an examination as the dim light afforded and 
allowed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘do not interfere with 
us, and we will not interfere with you.” 

“Indeed !” said the other man. “Do you 
know, fair ladies, that we feel an uncommon degree 
of interest in whoever visits this house.” 

The Princess of Wales, at sound of this man’s 
voice, uttered a slight exclamatioa, but at the 
same time she drew the folds of the hood of her 
cloak closer about her face to avoid recognition. 

She knew the voice. 

And so did the Marchioness of Sunniagham. 

And so, too, did Sixteen -stringed Jack, as far as 
- feeling certain that he had heard it somewhere 
before, although he could not name the person to 
whom it belonged. 

Both the Princess and the Marchioness, how- 
ever, could have named him with ease. 

The voice belonged te no other than the noto- 
rious Sir Hinckton Moys. 

How he had discovered that it was safe for him to 
show himself in London again after his adventure 
with Annie, the Countess, it matters not. 

Suffice it to say that his flight to the Continent 
had been a short one, and that from a miserable 
inn at Calais he had returned to London, baving 
discovered that the Countess de Blonde was alive 
and well. 

But who was his companion ? 

That, neither the Princess nor the Marchioness 
were able to say, for although that companion had 
spoken, it had been in suppressed and artificial 
tones. 

If, however, they could have heard him speak 
in his own natural voice, they would have had 
little difficulty in naming him. 

The companion of Sir Hinckton Moys in that 
visit to the astrologer’s house in Frith Street, was 
his old opponent and rival, Colonel Hanger. 

How two such repelling elements came to be 
associated together, we shall take an occasion of 
informing the reader. For the present, the fact 
must suffice that these two unscrupulous and 
villanous men thought it better to act in concert 
than to thwart each other, and so spoil the sport of 
each, 

Moys was intent on discovering who the two 
ladies were that met him so oddly on the doorstep 
of the astrologer’s house. 

A strange idea took possession of him, that the 
smaller one of the two—namely, the Princess 
of Wales—might be Annie, the Countess de 
Blonde. 

It was a foolish notion, only engendered by the 
time and place, and the disguise of the cloak ; for, 
to state the simple fact, the Princess of Wales was 
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nearly twice the age of the young and somewhat 
petite Annie. 

Of course he could make uo such mistake about 
the Marchioness of Sunningham, who was of the 
coarse, big order of women, who by some strange 
infatuation are called fine by some men, when 
they are simply detestable, because, in so far as 
they are “fine,” as it is called, they depart from 
the true feminine nature of women. 


CHAPTER CCIL 


JACK SINGLETON ESCORTS THE FRINCESS OF 
WALES TO BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, AND HAS AN 
ENCOUNTER WITH A CERTAIN INFAMOUS PER- 
SONAGE., 


THE pause upon the doorstep of Astorath’s 
house was an awkward one for all parties. 

The first impulse of the Princess of Wales upon 
recognising the voice of Sir Hinckton Moys was to 
fly from the spot, but she had endured such an 
amount of terror in the house of the Dark Woman 
that she could not make up her mind to leave the 
protecting arm of Jack Singleton, who alone, she 
felt assured, had carried her in safety through it. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham, on the con 
trary, was, after a moment's consideration, al- 
most upon the point of disclosing who and what 
they were to Sir Hinckton Moys. 

There had always been common cause between 
them ; and now that he had returned, she thought 
he still might be useful in carrying out the ven- 
geance which she wished to concentrate wholly on 
the head of the Countess de Blonde. 

A certain sort of respect, however, for the 
Pri: cess, which she could not shake off, prevented 
her from taking such a step without her cogni- 
zance, so there was an awkward silence, which, 
however, was broken by Moya, as he exclaimed, 
“Qne cavalier to two fair dames is an unfair 
proportion of the goods of Providence. Madam, 
can I be of any service to you?” 

He bowed to the Princess of Wales, and strove, 
by a gentle force, to push Sixteen-stringed Jack 
on one side. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was very much mis- 


taken in his man if he thought that Jack was the 


sort of person to put up quietly with such treat- 
ment. He gave Moys a lurch which sent him 
spinning down the steps of the house and half-way 
into the road before he could stop himself. 

‘‘ Scoundrel!” cried Moys, as he returned with 
a rush, ‘‘do you know who you dare treat in this 
fashion ?” ; 

“YT neither know nor care,” said Jack, calmly; 
“but I do know that the lady is under my pro- 
tection, and as long as she chooses to remain so-I 
shall not permit any interference.” 

“ Indeed, sir! And do you claim the other lady, 
likewise ?” 

“Should she particularly wish it, I will; but, 
otherwise, let me inform you, you are particularly 
welcome to her.” 

The Marchioness of Sunningham was enraged ; 
and, at that moment, if she could have hit upon 
any plan which would have ensured the destruction 
of Sixteen-stringed Jack she would gladly enough 
have embraced it. 
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But the Princess of Wales clung still closer to 
him, and by the pressure of his arm seemed to im- 
plore him not to desert her. 

Sir Hinckton Moys had probably by this time 
discovered that his opponent was unarmed, or 
appeared to be so; and as he had a sword under 
his roquelaire cloak, he considered that he had only 
to will it, and he could be amply av enged for the 
rude impetus that had been recently given to his 
movements. 

Casting aside a portion of his cloak, he laid his 
hand upon the sword-hilt, and half drew it; but 
Sixteen-stringed Jack saw the movement, and, to 
the chagrin of Sir Hinckton Moys, the barrel of 
a pistol was presented within a few inches of his 
forehead. 

Hanger, at these hostile demonstrations, imme- 
diately effected a retreat from the step, to keep 
out of harm’s way. | 

It was a curious thing then to sea those two 
men—one with fury in his eyes, afraid to draw 
his sword, and the other one keeping him go calmly 
and coolly in check with an empty pistol—for 
Sixteen-stringed Jack, in his haste, had laid hold 
of that one of his pistols which he had discharged, 
to the confusion of the Dark Woman, in the room 
above. 

‘Now, sir,” said Jack, ‘ what have you to say 
why I should not rid myself of an opponent who 
is evidently intent upon doing me some serious 
mischief ?” 

** Spare him !” whispered the Princess of Wales. 

‘Go your way, in the fiend’s name,” growled 
Moys, ‘and let me go mine. I don’t know you 
now, but I hope to do so some day, for I have 
pretty well imprinted your features upon my re- 
membrance.” 

“T don’t think our meetings,’ said Sixteen- 
stringed Jack, ‘let them occur where they may, 
will be precisely satisfactory to both parties; but 
since I have, at all events, one lady with me, it is 
inconvenient at the present moment to take any 
farther notice of you.” 

Moys’s passion was excessive, but he was one 
of those men who always allowed discretion to be 
the better part of valour. He stepped aside, and 
allowed Sixteen-stringed Jack and the Princess of 
Wales to pass him. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham brought up the 
rear, but she was so angry at the slighting manner 
in which Jack had spoken of her, and she was so 
desirous at the same time of renewing her inter- 
course with Moys, that, as she passed him, she 
touched his arm, and whispered, “‘Sunningham. 
Hush!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Moyes. “ T know all now.” 

The truth flashed across the mind of Sir Hinck- 
ton. The companion of the Marchioness of Sun- 
ningham, to whom she paid so much deference, 
could be no other than the Princess of Wales. 

Then he thought himself wonderfully stupid 
that he had not detected them both before. 

But he was puzzled to know who Sixteen- 
stringed Jack was; for although he had had a 
tolerably good look at his face, he had not suc- 
ceeded in recognising him as any of the well-known 
adherents of the unhappy Princess, 

Moys little suspected who and what Jack really 
was, or that the acquaintance between him and the 
Princess of Wales had only arisen within the past 
half-hour. 


The Marchioness of Sunningham, by tho inti- 
mation she had given to Moys, was really, in all 
likelihood, the means of saving that individual’s 
life ; for had he entered the astrologer’s house on 
that evening, the Dark Woman might very easily 
have found some means of sacrificing him to her 
blind, vindictive rage. 

As it was, he spoke a few words apart with 
Hanger; and then, as Sixteen-stringed Jack, the 
Princess, and the Marchioness left Frith Street, the 
two worthies followed at a cautions distance. 

“Confound you, John Hanger!” whispered 
Moyes; “why did you not back me up with that 
fellow, instead of running away, which you incon- 
testably did.” 

“Of course I did; only, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
most people call me by some title or another.” 

Vitek. 

“Yes; Major, at the least.” 

i Notwithstanding you have lately promoted 
yourself to a colonelcy ?” said Moys, in a sneering 
tone. 

“If I did not promote myself, nobody else 
would.” 

“That's strictly true.” 

“It is; for his Royal Highness George the 

Regent has not been at all so grateful as he ought 
to have been for the eminent services I have 
rendered him.” 

“Eminent nonsense! The fact is, when I fled 
the country, after being tricked into the idea that 
I'd been the death of that little bundle of mischief, 
the Countess de Blonde, George had no resource 
but to fall back viper some such fellow as you.” 

“Hold! Hold, Sir Hinckton! Have a care! 
I understood that you and I had made an alli- 
ance, and that we were to play into each other’s 
hands, and be good company and keep good com- 
panionship ; but now you are as abusive as if I were 
thwarting you at every turn.” 

‘©T may well be hurt and annoyed.” 

“ At what?” 

“At your desertion of me just now.’ 

“My dear friend, I did it to save your wife You 
don’t know the fellow—now I do.” 

* Do you ?” 

“Ay, to be sure. Ihave seen him more than 
once, Did you never hear of Sixteen-stringed 
Jack, the famous highwayman?” 

‘Most certainly ; but you do not mean to 
say-——~” 

“Yes I do i interrupted Colonel 
“That's the man.’ 

“A highwayman! and in close companion- 
ship with the Princess of Wales aud the Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham!” 

“ Whew!” whistled Hanger. “ That’s the game, 
is it?” 

Sir Hinckton Moys was vexed that he had so 
inadvertently lei Hanger know who the two 
ladies were, but there was no help for it, and he 
made a merit of the error. 

“Yes, Hanger, I was just going to tell you 
that I recognised in those two ladies Caroline of 
Brunswick and the somewhat notorious Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham, whose whole and sole 
object in life now is, I think, to supplant Annie, 
Countess de Blonde, in the affections of the 
Regent.” x 

“ Which she won’t do,” said Hanger, “ while men 
have the sense to prefer a deer to an elephant.” 
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“I don’t know that. 
do know.” 

‘“ And that, Sir Hinckton ?” 

“That, Major, or Colonel, whichever you like 
to be called best, is that your friend the highway- 
man shall sleep to-night in Newgate.” 

“Don’t be rash.” 

‘‘Rash? Nonsense! I will keep my eyes upon 
him, and as soon as I can see sufiicient assistance 
at hand, he shall be pounced upon, despite his fire- 
arms, aud secured” 

Hanger shook his head. 

‘Oh, I understand you,” added Moys; “ there 
is a sort of story afloat that you've been upon the 
road yourself; and, therefore, I suppose you have 
a kind of fellow-feeling with this highwayman.” 

“T have.” _ 

‘Ha, ha! I thought as much!” 

“What's a gentleman to do, when he’s out at 
elbows, and nobody will trust him? What are 
Bagshot and Hounslow Heaths made for, I'd like 
to know ?” 

‘‘ Well, it’s no business of mine—don’t try to 
thwart me, and you may cry ‘Stand and deliver ?’ 
to who youlike. But here we are in Whitehall. 
I wonder if her Royal Highness will claim her 
privilege, and pass through the Horse Guards ?” 

‘‘She may do so,” said Hanger, ‘‘ without claim- 
ing any privilege at all, since she is on foot, for the 
gates are not closed until twelve o'clock, and I 
fancy it wants a good hour of that time yet.” 

The Princess did pass through the Horse Guards. 
It was by far the nearer way to Buckingham 
House; and when fairly in the Park, she seemed 
to be able to breathe more freely, as if she felt 
herself in an atmosphere that more properly be- 
longed to her. 

Hardly, however, could the unhappy, althongh 
probably guilty enough, Caroline of Brunswick 
consider any spot of English ground as her home, 

She was alien in heart, in habits, in hopes, 
and wishes. 

“ Sir,” she said to Sixteen-stringed Jack, *‘ vou 
will permit me now to thank you for the great 
service you have rendered me, and to say that I 
do not think I need trouble you further.” 

‘** Dismiss me when you please, madam, but do 
not do so in ignorance of one fact which it is im- 
portant you should know.” 

“What is that?” . 

“ Simply that we are followed.” 

“Followed? Is that possible?” 

“Tt is so, madam. Those two men whom we 
encountered on the door-step of the house in 
Frith Street, seem determined to see you to your 
home, and, in truth, there is no very ready way of 
preventing them from so doing.” 

“‘ Then, sir, instead of asking you to leave me, 
I will rather beg you to be so good as to see me 
to the entrance of Buckingham House.” 

“That I will do, with pleasure,” 

“Surely, madam,” said the Marchioness of 
Sunningham, ‘“‘there can be no danger in St. 
James's Park, even at this time of the night?” 

The Princess made no reply to the Marchioness 
of Sunningham. It was quite evident that the 
disfavour into which the Marchioness had been 
for some time gradually slipping, owing to a know- 
ledge, bit by bit, which the Princess of Wales was 
acquiring _of “her real character, was reaching a 
height that would soon necessitate their separation. 


But there is one thing I 
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The hour of the night by the time Sixteen- 
stringed Jack and his illustrious charge reached 
Buckingham House was getting late. Indeed, it 
was some time later than Sir Hinckton Moys and 
Colonel Hanger had thought it to be. 

Twelve o'clock struck by the Horse Guards’ 
clock as the Princess of Wales was on the thresh- 
old of her temporary home. 

The moment the first stroke of the hour 
sounded, the bells of St. Martin’s Church began 
to clang forth a merry peal. 

That peal was taken up by other church bells ; 
and in the course of the next two minutes, there 
was 2 clangour of joy-bells throughout the night 
air, which, as the Princess of Wales knew not its 
cause, filled her with amazement. . 

She paused just within the vestibule of Buck- 
ingham House, where a German domestic was in 
confidential attendance; and turning to Sixteen- 
stringed Jack she said, ‘‘Can you tell the cause of | 
this ringing of surely all the bells of London?” 

“‘T should have thought,” replied Jack Single-— 
ton, ‘‘that your Royal Highness, of all persens, 
should have known the reason.” 

** Alas! how should I know?” 

“Tt concerns your Highness.” 

* Concerns me ?” , 

“Just so. It is well enough known through 
the whole town that to-morrow her Highness the 
Princess Charlotte is to be married to the Priuca 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg—or rather, I should 
say, to-day, since it is past the midnight hour.” 

The Princess of Wales burst into tears. 

“They fool ma! they fool me!” she sobbed. 
‘They keep me in ignorance of everything that is 
passing that most interests me. I might as well 
be out of the world. I wish I were out of the 
world !” 

Sixteen-stringed Jack really did not know 
what reply to make to this speech of the Princess, 
so he was silent; but she turned towards the 
Marchioness of Sanningham, and added, reproach- 
fully, “ You, Marchioness—you must have known 
this, and did not. tell me.” 

“Nay, your Royal Highness; they who are 
your most faithful friends always act for the best, 
although they do not always get credit for their 
good intentions.” 

The Princess of Wales made no reply to this 
Jesuitical spsech; but addressing herself to Six- 
teen-stringed Jack, she said, ‘‘ Come, sir, follow us 
into our poor home, and we will at least find some 
token which you can keep in remembrance of this 
night, and of the unhappy Caroline of Bruns- 
wick. 

“Madam! madam!” said the Marchioness of 
Sunnivgham, in a remonstrative tone. 

“What now ?” replied the Princess, sharply. 

“Surely you will not take this stranger into 
Buckingham House at such an hour ?” 

‘‘And why not?” 

“Ob, madam!” 

“‘T say, why not?” 

“Your reputation !” 

‘“ Reputation? reputation? How can any re- 
putation suffer which is in company with the pure 
and immaculate Marchioness of Sunningham ?” 

The bitter sarcasm of this speech struck home ; 
and from that moment one of the most determined 
and relentless foes of Caroline of Wales was tha 
woman who had already only made use of her as 
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a tool for the purpose of making her own way 
again to the coffers of the Regent. 

But the Marchioness made no reply at the 
instant, and Sixteen-stringed Jack, who detested 
the woman, was too well pleased at her discom- 
fiture to reflect upon what he was about, and 
followed the Princess of Wales into Buckingham 
House. 

That house, although a royal residence, was 
but ill-supplied with the appurtenances of royalty. 

The domestics were few; and as the Prince of 
Wales conducted Sixteen-stringed Jack up the 
grand staircase, no one appeared but the same 
grey-haired confidential German servant, who had 
shown himself in the vestibule. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham did not follow 
Jack Singleton and the Princess. She had a 
little affair of her own to carry out. She wanted 
to see and to speak to Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The scheming Marchioness had never really 
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given up the idea that Moys was the man who, in } 


the long run, would be most useful to her, as re- 
garded her hopes of gaining a settled suprémacy 
over the Regent. 

Now she thought so more than ever. 


She saw that her little reign at Buckingham | 


House was all but over. 

Darting out from the vestibule of the royal 
abode into the kind of fore-court which shut it 
away from the Park, she looked eagerly for Moys 
and the person who was with him. 

She did not, however, as yet know who that 
Other person was. 

The two dusky-looking figures stood close by 
some iron rails in front of the house, 

The Marchioness saw that their attention was 
not directed towards her; and, for a few seconds, 
she did not see how so to direct it. 

Then an idea struck her. 

She picked up a couple of pebbles. 
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One she threw, with a bad aim, and missed ber 

mark, 
The other was more successful. _ : 
| She hit Sir Hinckton Moys on the back, and he 
| faced about instantly. Then he saw the Mar- 
chioness standing just im the shadow of the ves- 
tibule of Buckingham House, evidently waiting 
for him. 

“Hanger,” he said, “the Marchioness expects 
me. Wait for me here.” 

“ All’s right!” 

Moys, in another moment, was by the side of 
her unscrupulous ladyship. 

“T know you!” she said. . 

“No doubt. Who shall hide from the bright 
eyes of Sunningham ?” wert 

“ Stuff!” 

6h Eb ?” 

“ T say stuff! This is a time for action, not for 
foolish compliments.” ' 

“ What action ?” 
| “Meet me to-morrow.” 
| “ Where ?” 
| 


“ At your own lodgings. Whore are they ?” 

**No, 2, Ryder Street, St. James's.” 

“{Y will be there at one o'clock. But how was 
it that you fled from England; and having ao 
fied, how is it that you so soon find your way back 
again?” 

“*T was deceived.” 

‘You ?—you, the master of deceit ?” 

““Nay, it was a woman who deceived me. I 
flatter myself that no man could have done 80; 
but your subtler sex, you know, my dear Mar- 
chioness-———” 

“Pho! pho! Don’t talk rubbish. Good night! 
i will be with you to-morrow.” 

“And I shall expect you with all the im- 
patience in the world. One word, thongh, 
now.” 

“What is it ?” 

‘‘ Who is that with the Princess of Wales?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know 2?” . 

“I certainly do not. But if you are the man 
I take you to be, you will take good care to know, 
if he should happen to leave Buckingham House 
alone.” 

* Alone ?” 

The Marchioness did not wait for any farther 
speech with Sir Hinckton Moys, buf left him to 
make the most of what she had said, while she 
hastily made her way into the house. 


CHAPTER CIII. 


SIXTEEN-STRINGED JACK OVECOMES. TWO FOES, 
AND ESCAPES TO HIS HOUSE WITH A SLIGHT 
WOUND. 


WHILE this little discourse was proceeding outside 
the gates of Buckingham House, between the 
Marchioness of Sunningham and Sir Hinckton 
Moys, Jack Singleton had followed the Princess 
of Wales up the grand staircase to the suite of 
rooms which she specially occupied. 
/ ‘Clara! Clara!” cried the Princess as she 
{ opened adoor. ‘Are you awake, child ?” 
“T am here, mistress,” replied a voice. 
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That voice sounded strangely familiar to Jack 
Singleton. He had certainly heard it before; but 
where, he could not, at the time, for the life of 
him, determine. 

The fact was, that the person who was now 
named Clara by the Princess of Wales, and spoken 
to with so much consideration and tenderness, | 
was no other than the young girl who had been | 
for so long a page and attached servant to the 
Dark Woman, under the name of Felix. | 

It will be in the memory of the reader how 
the Princess of Wales had found this young | 
creature on once of the seats in the Park; and 
how, by one of those impulses which were so 
common with her, whether for good or evil, she 
had at once taken charge of her, and conceived 
for her a violent attachment. 

That was an attachment which the grateful 
heart of the young girl most fully and entirely 
reciprocated. 

A light flashed in the room; and then the 
Princess, turning to Jack, said, “It is not in the 
power of the wife of the Regent of England to 
be as grateful as she would wish, but you shall 
not go empty-handed from Buckingham House.” 

“Madam,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, ‘ be- | 
lieve me, I desire nothing.” 

“Nay, I do not seek to pay you.” 

Jack bowed. 

‘““My own keys, Clara. Give me my own keys, 
child.” 

A small bunch of keys was handed to the 
Princess, with one of which she opened a cabinei, 
from a drawer of which she took a ring, set with 
emeralds, in the centre of which was one opal. 

“Take this,” she said, ‘and when you look 
upon it remember that you have done a service to 
Caroline of Brunswick, and that you, or any one 
to whom you may present this ring, shall have a 
claim upon her gratitude.” © | 

“This is strange,” thought Sixteen-stringed 
Jack. ‘T have already a ring from the Regent, 
for a similar service rendered to him. If I go on | 
at this rate, I shall be able to ask for a dukedom, 
at the very least.” 

But Jack did not think it would be well to say 
anything to the Princess of Wales about the 
Regent or his ring, so he took the one-that the 
Princess presented to him gratefully. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, ‘I am only too well pleased 
to have been of service to you; and if you will 
consider that that fact gives me any right to 
advise you, I should certainly wish to say a 
word ?” 

“ Say it freely.” 

“ Let me, then, entreat you, as you value. your 
life and safety, never again to be induced to visit 
the house in Frith Street, Scho.” 

At these words from Sixteen-stringed Jack, the 
young girl Clara, as she was now called, uttered 
& cry. 

The Princess was alarmed. 

Jack looked at her in surprise. 

‘Oh, that dreadful honse!--oh, that dreadful 
house!” exclaimed Clara, as she covered her face 
with her bands, and seemed to be deeply affected. 

*‘ You know it 2?” said Jack. 

“JT do!—I do!” 

“This is strange.” 

‘Not so,” said the Princess. ‘This young 
girl, who now is very near to my affections, was, 
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for a long time, in the service of one Linda de 
Chevenaux.” 

“The Dark Woman!” 

“Yes,” said Clara with a shudder. ‘I was that 
unhappy girl who, for a long time, was her 
page. 

“Then,” said Sixteen-stringed Jack, “ that ac- 
counts directly for how I thought your voice was 
familiar to me. Iam sure I need say no more, 
for this girl, your Royal Highness, ought to be 
able to tell you quite sufficient of that house to 
prevent you from ever setting your foot across its 
threshold,” 

‘* Oh, mistress, dear mistress—dear, good, kind 
mistress !’ ” said Clara, clasping her hands, and 
looking imploringly in the face of the Princess of 
Wales,—‘ you surely have not been to that dread- 
ful house ?” 

‘I have, my child.” 

“Tt is full of horrors !” 

Tt is, my dear.” 

The Princess of Wales trembled at the recollec- 
tion of the fright she had endured at the house of 
the astrologer; and Sixteen-stringed Jack, feeling 
quite satisfied that she was not likely to repeat 
her visit, moved to the door of the room, saying, 
as he did so, ‘‘I have the honour to bid your 
Royal Highness farewell.” 

** Stop !—stop !” 

Jack paused. 

“One thing I was forgetting. You have not 
told me who and what you are?” 

“My name is Singleton.” 

“Mr. Singleton 2?” 

“Just so, your Royal Highness; 
more, farewell. 

Jack was only too glad to et out of the room, 
without being more explicit in regard to what he 
was, for he would not exactly have liked to add, 
‘‘And, madam, I anfa highwayman y” 

The Princess made a sign to the young girl, 
Clara, to show him out of the house; and she 
was on the landing-place almost as soon as Jack 
reached the top of the grand staircase. 

Jack’s senses were tolerably acute, and he 
fancied he saw the flash of a light, for a moment, 
in the hall below, and heard the seuffling of feet. 
But he could scarcely think those sounds, in such 
a place, were anything to him. 

Clara, however, thought otherwise. Sho, too, 
heard something suspicious, for she knew that the 
whole household had retired long sincs to rest. 

It was nearly one o’clock in the morning, and 


go now, once 


no one, with any good intention, was likely to be |. 


astir in the vestibule. 

She laid her hand upon Jack’s arm, as she 
whispered the one word ‘* Wait.” 

Then Clara, crouching down quite low on the 
stairs, crept down about half-way, and listened. 

She heard a voice that she knew perfectly well 


to belong to the Marchioness of Sunningham. 


“ Be careful,” it said. ‘‘ He must pass you.” 

Then another voice replied. 

“Got, yes! Me shall be gareful; me shall 
have von blood ob him. Got, yes! Yah!” 

That voice, with its bad grammar, English, and 
its coarse tones, the young girl likewise knew 
well, 

It was the voice of that evil spirit of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

The travelling servant and courier, Bergami, 
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That some mischief was intended she did not 
doubt. 

She was back again by the side of Sixteen- 
stringed Jack in a moment. - 

You are brave?” 

“ Well, I fancy, my good girl, that I am cer~ 
tainly no coward.” 

“That is well; but the bravest yman, you 
know, cannot guara against one thing.” 

“ What is that 2 

“ An assassin.” 

th Ah! 1? 

“ Yes—an assassin ; and I think there is one 
down there waiting for you.” 

“* He shall not wait long, then.” 

‘* Nay, pause. One moment.” 

‘* What for?” 

** Have you arms?” 

“Ah! that is well thought of. I have a pair 
of pistols with me, but one is without a charge. J 
will load it.” 

Do so; but have you no sword?” 

af Hardly. ¥ 

Then I will fetch you one. The moment you 
reach the last but three or four steps of the stairs 
make a leap into the vestibule as far as you can, 
and face about at once. By that means you will 
bring your foe to bay. Wait now for me half a 
minute.” 

Clara was scarcely gone the time she men- 
tioned; and when she returned she placed a very 
costly "Court sword in the hands of Sixteen- 
stringed J ack, 

“* Now go.” 

‘‘ A thousand thanks, my dear girl; but do tell 
me one thing ?” 

_* What?” 

‘t Who is the villain that seeks my life?” 

“An Italian.” 

“ His name?” 

* Bergami.” 

JT shall not forget that, nor you either. 
Don’t mind me, I have got a dear, good little 
girl of my own. You may take this kiss as a 
parting one, and now good night.” 

Jack kissed the brow of the young girl; and 
then, with the sword in his hand, he slowly 
descended tke staircase in silence, to follow her 
instructions to the letter. 

It was the Marchioness of Sunningham who had 
taken upon herself to prepare this little surprise 
for Jack Singleton in the hall of Buckingham 
House. 

The Princess of Wales had been imprudent 
enough to bring over from the Continent to Eng- 
land with her the cowardly Italian courier, who 
had managed to obtain so great an ascendancy 
over her; and she had had the further im- 


‘| prudence to allow him to lodge in Buckingham 


House, 

When, therefore, the Marchioness of Sunning- 
ham had left Sir Hinckton Moys, she made her 
way at once to the room in the occupation of the 
infamous Bergami. 

No feeling of gratitude for the service that 
Sixteen-stringed Jack had done her on that night 
at the house of the astrologer, in Frith Street, was 
sufficient to induce her to abstain from what she 
now meditated—which was revenge against him for 
the slights he had cast upon her, and his evident 
abborrence of her. : 
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Bergami was up, and paying his attentions to a 
hasty supper. He looked half stupid; for accom- 
panying that hasty supper was some of the finest 
Tokay, which, at the expense of the Princess, who 
could scarcely afford any very good wines at her 
own table, he was drinking. 

“‘ Rouse yourself,” said the Marchioness—‘‘ rouse 
yourself, or you are lost. 

“ Lost—lost! What?” 

The Princess has had a service done her to- 
night, which has saved her life, probably; and she 
is inclined to reward that service with such feelings 
as will make your longer stay here impossible.” 

Bergami turned yellower than he usually was 
with rage. 

“T have overheard the man, whois an English- 
man, speak to the Princess of you.” 

“Ob be?” 

“* Yes, of you. 
he said of you?” 

“What? Got!—what?” 

‘‘ He said he was surprised how any lady of the 
taste and discernment of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales could ever look for half a mo- 
ment with favourable eyes upon a dirty, yellow, 
greasy Italian like you.” 

Bergami uttered a howl. 

He dived his hand into some secret pocket of his 
clothes, and produced a poniard. 

“7 will kill! kill! kill!” 

“Oh, dear, no!” 

“No? no? What shall hinder? I will kill!” 

“You are not brave enough. By the by, he 
added that of you ty 

“ What ob be?” f 

“That, in addition to being a dirty, lazy, ugly 
foreigner, you are a linking, cowardly hound; 
and he would lay a horsewhip across your 
shoulders so soon as he could clap eyes on you.” 

Bergami howled again. 

‘‘ But,” added the Marchioness, “since you are 
by far too cowardly to interrupt him, he will walk 
out of the house in perfect safety the next half- 
hour.” 

“No! no!” 

“He will.” 

| “Heshall not! I will—I—I—will fight him 
—openly fight him—defy him to his face—to his 
tooths! I will hide in the hall, and shot him in 
the back !” 

A look of intense contempt set upon the face of 
the Marchioness of Sunningham; and that was a 
look which followed one of intense surprise. 

The intense surprise was what had come over 
her mind at the first part of the speech of Bergami ; 

- for that part had been almost courageous, and 80 
unlike him, that it had filled her with astonish- 
ment. 

The conclusion of his speech, however, had re- 
stored him to his original character; and as the 
Marchioness of Sunningham, notwithstanding all 
her wickedness, was an English woman, she could 
not but feel the contempt she expressed at the 
Italian assassin. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt whatever but 
that the false expressions she had pnt into the 
mouth of Sixteen-stringed Jack, as regarded 
Bergami, embodied her own opinion of that 
personage. 

But, be all that as it may, she was succeeding 
in her object, which was to imperil the life of 


Are you curious to know what 
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Sixteen-stringed Jack as he left Buckingham 
House, and so be revenged upon him for the 
slights he had put upon her, and the manner in 
which he had resisted her great friend and ally, Sir 
Hinckton Moys. 

Bergami at once rose, and in the true assassin 
style set about his preparatins. 

He rolled a cloak round his left arm, which was 
to serve the purpose of 4 shield, in case his victim 
should not fall at the first blow, and should ma- 
nage to turn upon him. * 

With the poniard in his right hand, tucked 
securely up his sleeve, he was ready for action. 

He looked yellower, uglier, and more vicious 
than ever; for the paint with which he was in the 
habit of bedaubing his countenance in the day 
time was no longer there. 

Alas! that one who might, at least, have 
awakened all the respectable sympathies of Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen, should sacrifice herself 
for all time to so despicable an object as Bergami, 
the Italian courier ! 

But such was the fate—such was the infatuation 
of Caroline of Brunswick ! 

Buckingham House was profoundly still. 

The grey-haired domestic who had let in the 
Princess and Sixteen-stringed Jack, accompanied 
by the Marchioness of Sunningham, felt that his 
labours were over for the day, and had retired to 
rest. 

Clara, the Princess, Bergami, and the Marchio- 
ness, were probably the only inhabitants of the 
royal residence who were awake, and Sixteen- 
stringed Jack was its only visitor. 

The brief conversation which had taken place 
in the cabinet of the Princess, when Jack had 
warned her not again torisk her: safety by a visit 
to that house of evil repute in Frith Street, Soho, 
had occupied about the same period of time as the 
conversation between the Mar¢hioness of Sunning~- 
ham and Bergami. 

Those two periods of time being nearly equal, 
Bergami had, by another route down the grand 
staircase, accompanied by the Marchioness, reached 
the hall, which was very spacious, and very 
prettily adorned with statuary. 

There were hiding places in it for twenty as~- 
sassins, had they been so inclined to take up their 
position in the vestibule of that eminent residence. 

One solitary lamp burned upon a pedestal; but 
Bergami was bent upon a deed which loved not 
light; and he and the Marchioness of Sunning- 
ham no sooner reached the hall than they took 


- good care to extinguish that solitary lamp. 


It was the slight flash that it made across the 
balustrades of the staircase, as it was moved from 
the column, that Jack and Clara had seen. 

Another moment, and all was darkness. 

Then had come the suspicions of the young 
girl, which had induced her to creep down the 
staircase and hear those ominous words which 
enabled her to put Jack Singleton upon his guard. 

And now Jack, feeling himself armed, and 
caring, in truth, but little for any Italian assassin, 
or any half-dozen at once that might venture to 
cross his path, descended rapidly that principal 
staircase of Buckingham House. 

He could just see sufficiently in the darkness to 
enable him to come to a standstill, about six steps 
from the bottom. Ys 

Then, in pursuance of the advice given him by 


} 
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Clara, he took a leap which not only cleared those 
six steps, but carried him ten or twelve feet, across 
the hall, completely clear of the lurking assassin 
Bergami, who was crouching down in a littlerecess, 
formed by an ornamental curl of the gilt balus- 
trade of the staircase. 

But so little did the assassin expect that his 
victim was going to slip through his fingers in 
such a fashion, that he sprang to his feet, and 
made a heavy plunge forward with the dagger. 

He leant his whole weight and force to the 
blow, and had the poniard met with any resist- 
ance from a human form, there is very little 
doubt but it would have sheathed itself in that 
form up to the very hilf. 

But the poniard only clove the innocent air, 

Bergami, however, had made so furious an 
effort, and such a plunge forward, that he could 
not recover himself, but at the very moment 
Sixteen-stringed Jack turned to face him, the 
would-be assassins fell prostrate at his feet. 

It was too dark for Jack to see anything, but 
the great lumbering form came tumbling down as 
though it had dropped from the clouds. 

But he had not the smallest doubt about the 
facts of the case. 

He felt perfectly certain that it was the foiled 
assassin who lay prostrate upon the marble pave- 
ment of the hall. 

And such being the case, it was hardly in 
human nature that Sixteen-stringed Jack should 
walk quietly away, and leave his unscrupulous 
opponent with no mortifications but those that 
might arise from a failure of his dastardly at- 
tempt. 

Jack had the sword in his hand that had been 
given to him by Clara. 

His first impulse was to draw it from its sheath 
and sacrifice the infamous Bergami. 

But then the Englishman’s principle prevailed, 
aud Bergami, although he did not know it—for he 
would not have had the slightest notion of such a 
feeling himself—owed his life at that moment to 
the fact that he was on the ground, and at the 
feet of the man he had sought to murder. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack half drew his sword 
from its scabbard before this better impulse came 
over him. 

Then he thrust it back again. 

“No!” he said, “reptile as you are I will not 
kill you, but you shall not escape quite free, for 
all that.” 

With these words Jack commenced belabouring 
the prostrate Bergami with the sheathed sword, 
after a fashion that was likely to be exceedingly 
effective. 

It was as if some machine was at work wield- 
ing a flail, and warranted to make so many strokes 
2 minute. 

In the darkness it ,was not possible for Jack to 
see where his blows fell; all he could do was to 
thrash away at the dark-looking mass before 
him. 

Bergami howled, shrieked, raved, and roared. 

He rolled over and over, but by some fatality 
he did not seem able to escape the blows that 
came raining upon him. 

He cursed and swore in Italian, in German, in 
broken English, in Flemish, and in various other 
Continental jargous. 

But he never attempted to rise to his feet, 
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The Marchioness of Sunningham had taken re- 
fage in an apartment opening from the hall, in 
order that she might enjoy the assassination of 
a eee who had slighted and offended her that 
night. 

The treat—ifit were one that she enjoyed—was 
quite of a different character. 

She was eaten up with mortification. 

Her rage was almost equal to Bergami’s. 

She could almost have rushed out into the hall 
and herself assailed Sixteen-stringed Jack, only 
that she thought it a little dangerous to do so. 

She pulled violently at the bell-cord which was 
in the room. 

She called ‘Help! murder! thieves!” 

But nobody paid the least attention. 

There could not be the slightest doubt but 
that the whole household was alarmed, but few 
people who are alarmed out of their sleep are able 
to make any quick movements. 

The paralysis of fear, the loss of time of hurry, 
each have their effect, and Sixteen-stringed Jack, 
ifhe had felt so inclined, might have gone on 
belabouring Bergami for another five minutes at 
the least before meeting with any interruption. 

But he was getting tired of the exercise. 

Something between a yell and a scream, too, in 
a female voice smote upon his ears. 

That arose from an accident. 

As Sixteen-stringed Jack held the sword by 
its hilt, and so liberally used it as a threshing 
machine upon Bergami, the scabbard became loose. 

That flying off of the seabbard was at an oppor- 
tune moment, for the Marchioness of Sunningham 
had just made another violent appeal to the bell, 
and then had put her head out of her room of re- 
fuge to see how affairs were proceeding. 

The scabbard at that moment flying from the 
sword blade, winged its way with a rush through 
the air of the hall, and inflicted one smart blow 
across the face of the vindictive Marchioness, leav- 
ing its mark behind it, and inducing that lady to 
fall at once prostrate in the room leading from the 
hall, in the full belief that she was killed ontright. 

Jack Singleton did not know of this last piece 
of retributive justice, which accident had brought 
about, but being satisfied with the punishment he 
had inflicted upon the Italian assassin, he dealt 
him one farewell kick, and then left Buckhingham 
House. 

There was nothing to impede his departure. 

He crossed the outer court, passed through the 
iron gates, and in a few seconds stood beneath the 
trees of the Park. 

But Sixteen-stringed Jack had made more 
enemies than Bergami and the Marchioness of 
Sunningham on that night. 

Sir Hinckton Moys and his new ally, Colonel 
Hanger, had been waiting his re-appearance from 
Buckingham House with some impatience. 

Moys was determined to assail him. 

Not exactly after the fashion of Bergami, the 
Italian, did he mean to make that assault, but 
he wished to take what advantage he could, and 
press so quickly upon Jack that he would not have 
time to avail himself of his pistols, but would fall 
a sacrifice to a sword thrust. 

Moys reasoned with himself that this would be 
all fair, although the reasoning was false enough. 

Sixteen stringed-Jack had overcome him in 
Frith Street, by presenting a pistol at his head, 
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while he, Sir Hinckton Moys, had no pistols, and 
was taken too much by surprise to use his 
sword. 

Now he considered that he would attack this 
unknown personage who had saved the Princess 
of Wales with a sword, thinking he had none, 
and too rapidly to enable him to make use of his 
fire-arms. f 

Moya tried to persuade himself that this was 
fair, although, in truth, it was quite the contrary, 
simply because Sixteen-stringed Jack, in the first 
instance, had acted in self-defence, and not as an 
assailant; and moreover, had it been otherwise, he 
could not tell whether Sir Hinckton Moys had 
fire-arms or not. 

It was quite a chance that Jack had not flung 
down the sword that had done him such good 
service in the hall of Buckingham House, but 
some good genius surely restrained him, since it 
was to do him better service still. 

So he carried it out in his hand into the Park, 
searely knowing that he held it, or whether the 
sheath were on it or not. 

He had not taken five paces under the shadow 
of the trees when Moys rushed out upon him with 
his drawn sword in his hand. 

‘Now, sir!” he cried. ‘You had me at a dis- 
advantage awhile ago, but I fancy the odds have 
turned in my favour.” 

Jack stepped back a pace. 

He instinctively held up his sword to guard 
himself from an attack, and great was the sur- 
ptise of Sir Hinckton Moys to hear the dash of 
cold steel, as his sword blade rang upon the other. 

He began to think he had made a serious 
mistake; and that, after all, the man who had 
issued from the house in Frith Street, Soho, along 
with the Princess of Wales, might be somebody of 
rank, and not at all the person Colonel Hanger 
had taken him to be. 

But Moys was, after all, a manof courage; and 
certainly he was not likely to fly from an encounter 
which he himself, in so deliberate a manner, had 
courted. 

He had warned Hanger to hold back, and not 
interfere—for in truth, he had expected an easy 
conquest; and Hanger, who had obeyed him 
literally, was some distance off under the trees. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack, the highwayman, there- 
fore, and Sir Hinckton Moys had the Park pretty 
well to themselves to finish their little differences 
in. 

It was soon over. 

Jack felt that he had received a slight wound 
in the arm. 

He was not very well able, on the moment, to 
judge of its extent; but as it might bleed freely, 
and the loss of blood would weaken him, he 
felt the necessity of bringing the contest to an end 
as speedily as possible. 

He pressed heavily upon Moys. 

Tt was difficult for either of them to see by the 
dim night light what they were about, and several 
good opportunities were, no doubt, lost on both 
sides for inflicting mortal wounds. 

Jack, however had the advantage, in height as 
well as in length of arm. 

He made a dash forward, and, getting within 
the guard of Sir Hinckton Moys, he passed his 
sword, as he thought, right through his neck. 

Moys uttered an exclamation, and fell, 


‘‘That’ll do!” said Jack, as he withdrew his 
sword, and then flung it into the air. 

It lodged in a tree. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack then hastily strode down 
the Mall of the Park, and left it by the gate at 
Spring Gardens, without any challenge by the 
sentinel who stood there, and whose duty was only 
to call out to people entering the royal precincts, 
and not to those leaving them. 

“A pretty night’s work I’ve made of it!’ said 
Jack, as he crossed hastily the open space in front 
of the King’s Mews. “I'll get my horse now, and 
be off to Hounslow ; for as I have ascertained the 
fate of my poor old comrade, who lies dead in the 
cellars of the house in Frith Street, Soho, I have 
nothing just now to linger for here. 

In ten minutes more Sixteen-stringed Jack was 
mounted and riding rapidly out of London. 


CHAPTER CCIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN ATTEMPTS TO DISPOSE OF HER 
JEWELS, AND RISKS HER LIFE. 


THE situation of Linda de Chevenaux was terrible. 

She was scarcely able to reason with any co- 
herence upon the position in which she found her- 
self, 

If seemed to her as if all her plans and pro- 
jects only had the effect of heaping so much more 
confusion upon her head. 

In everything she failed. 

At the moment when least expected some 
serious obstacle seemed ever destined to rise up 
and mar whatever she was about. 

And now she found herself again alone—alons 
in that terrible honse, so full of memories of the 
past, that ita very atmosphere seemed full of death 
and disaster. Alone, perhaps only for a short 
time; for whatever else could she expect now but 
that the officers of justice would quickly be upon 
her path, and she would find herself worse situ- 
ated than ever, and with more tangible charges 
against her than had ever before been urged. 

True, she had slept off some slight portion of 
the fatigue which had taken possession of her, 

But still she was faint and weary. 

Still she felt that she required rest, but there 
was no rest for her. 

Action—action alone, was the atmosphere in 
which she would have to live, and in order to save 
herself from the consequences of her last mad 
attack upon the Priacess of Wales and the Mar- 
chioness of Sunningham, she felt that that action 


must be immediate. 


Henceforth, that house would surely be no place 
of refuge for her. 

She must fly from it, and that af once. 

But whither was she now to go? 

The lodging that she had taken in St. James's 
Street would hardly receive her in her present 
costume, differing so largely as it did from the 
masculine suit in which she had taken if. 

And yet it was there she felt she ought to go; 
for what option had she but to renew her inter- 
course with that band of desperate men who had 


accompanied her in her night attack, as it might | 


be called, upon St. James’s Palace? 
Moreover, the whole plunder of that occasion 
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was in her possession; or rather, with the ex- 
ception of the few jewels she had taken from the 
rest, and placed in the pockets of her femsle 
attire, that plunder was along with the suit of 
male habiliments she had left at the house in 
Hanover Sqaare, when she had exchanged them 
for that rich and costly female attire by the aid 
of which she vainly hoped to awaken reminis- 
cences in the heart of the Regent. 

What was she to do? 

She strove to think. 

She strove to calm her agitated brow by out- 
ward pressure of her hands upon her head; and 
all the while she did so, she fancied that the 
minutes were flying fast, at the end of a certain 
number of which danger would seek her out, there 
and then, in that gloomy habitation, to hold her 
in its clutch. 

In that idea the Dark Woman was mistaken. 

No one who was aware of her presence there 
was likely to disturb her: in fact, Jack Singleton 
was the only one who might be said to be fully 
aware of the fact; and for Captain Fitz George’s 
sake he would have condoned much more serious 
acts, on the part of Linda de Chevenaux, than 
those she had committed that night as against 
him, 

She had no idea that Jack Singleton, wrapped 
up as he was in his affection for his daughter 
Lucy, spared her because he feared to inflict a 
pang upon Captain Fitz George, who, with Marian, 
his wife, had been so kind to that daughter. 

These were sentiments and feelings which had 
long since been submerged in the whirl of angry 
passions awakened in the mind of the Dark 
Woman. 

And so she strove to think exactly what she 
had to do; and amid all that striving of consecu- 
tive reason, the sense of danger kept rising up, 
and the one word “escape” came prominently 
before her. 

She drew more carefully around her fanciful 
and rich dress the common cloak and hood which 
she had brought from Giltspur Street, Compter. 

She crept down the gloomy staircase; she 
glided along the dark passage; and after listening 
for awhile, to assure herself that her foes were not 
actually upon the threshold, she opened the street- 
door, and sallied forth from that house of murder 
and iniquity, just as two o’clock sounded from the 
church spires of the vicinity. 

The night air was cool and refreshing. It 
seemed like new life to Linda de Chevenaux to 
feel it blowing gustily upon her brow. 

Her purpose then rose up clearly and distinctly 
before her. It was to make her way at once to 
that house in Hanover Square, and get possession 
again of the clothing which she had secreted 
there, and in the pockets of which so large a 
fortune was contained. 

The Dark Woman had no fear whatever of 
finding that fortune tampered with, or appro- 
priated in the slightest degree; for she had re- 
sided in that house quite long enough to enable 
her to establish one of those secret receptacles, 
which her perverse ingenuity contrived, wherever 
thought proper to take up her abode for a 
ime. 

Nor did she, as her brain cooled and she became 
able to reason more calmly and discreetly upon 
her situation, anticipate that there would be 
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either danger or difficulty in making her way into 
that mansion. 

it had always been her custom to find safety 
in places which would be shunned by inferior in- 
tellects; and inasmuch as that honse in Hanover 
Square would be about the last place in which 
any reasonable person would look for her, she 
considered it was the place of all others where she 
might go with the greatest amount of safety. 

Moreover, she had. been arrested there, and 
therefore there was no further inducement for the 
officers of justice to linger about the spot. 

It was doubtful, even up to that hour, if her 
escape from Giltspur Street Compter was known. 

And s0, reasoning in this style, and feeling all 
the time the absolute necessity of getting posses- 
sion, by fair means or by foul, of the male clothing 
which contained the costly jewels plundered by 
herself and her gang from St. James’s Palace, she 
rather hastened than retarded her footsteps to- 
wards Hanover Square. 

As she anticipated, at that hour of the night, 
the house was profoundly dark; but she was 
aware that it was in the keeping of a woman who 
resided in the kitchens; and it was necessary to 
attract the attention of this soley in order to 
obtain admittance. 

The Dark Woman had an idea of climbing the 
area rails, and so enabling herself to make a much 
more direct appeal to the senses of the woman in 
charge of the house than'she could hope to do 
by any appeal to the knocker or the bell. 

It was with quite a forlorn hope in that direction 
that Linda de Chevenaux tried the lock of the 
area gate, and found that it opened readily to her 
touch. 

She was down into the area of the house like a 
spectre; for ske saw a watchman approaching, 
who, from his manner, she suspected had been de- 
sired to give some special seiepbayainy to that 
mansion. 

But Linds de Chevenaux was in the shadow of 
the outward wall of the area; and although the 
watchman waved his lantern to and fro, and made 
a sleepy kind of observation of the premises, he did 
not detect her, but passed on his way. 

The Dark Woman listened to his retreating 
footsteps; and, when all was silent again, she 
tapped slightly at the first door leading into the 


‘kitchens. 


The immediate sound as of something or some- 
body falling within the house, followed this ap- 
peal; and then a startled voice cried out from 
within, ‘‘ Who knocks? Who is there? Gracious 
goodness, what do you want?” 

“A messenger from his Royal Highness the 
Regent.” 

‘‘Yes. His Highness is very well satisfied 
with the manner in which you discreetly remained 
in the lower part of the house, during the disturb- 
ance of to-day; and he sends you some gold, 
which I shall have the pleasure of handing to 
you.” 

The woman who had charge of the house 
was dazzled by the name of the Regent and the 
sound of gold—a juxtaposition of two such bril- 
liant things that they completely confused her 
faculties ; and she forgot to ask herself if it were 
at all reasonable to suppose that the Regent would 
send a special messenger in the middle of the 
night to bestow upon her a few guineas, and that 
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that special messenger would get easily down the 


area. 


‘Wait a moment,” she cried, ‘and I’ll get a 


light for your lordship.” 


The woman surely thought that everybody 
who ran errands for the Regent between two and 
three o’clock in the morning must be a lord at 


the very least. 


Then the door was opened, and Linda de Che- 


venaux entered the kitchen. 


She had neither time nor inclination to trifle 
with this woman any longer. It was easier for 
her now to exert the dominion of fear, and to 


use forces if necessary. 
‘On your life,” she cried, “stir not!” 
The woman uttered a half cry. 


Chevenaux. 


* Peace,” she cried again,—"' peace, woman, if 
You shall 
have the gold I have mentioned, but it must be 
the price of your absolute silence, and of your 


you value your worthless existence. 


absolute submission.” 


There was something about the tone and aspect 
of the Dark Woman which awed the poor trem- 
bling creaturd completely. Her strength seemed 
to desert her; and thinking, no doubt, that her 
last hour had come, she sunk upon her knees, and 


trembled in every limb. 


The Dark Woman took but little notice of the 
abject fear she produced; but dashing upon the 
table some of the gold she had with her, she cried 
out, ‘‘ You lose nothing by my presence, and gain 
much. Be discreet and silent; but, in order that 
I may avoid even a trifling inconvenience, I must 


make a prisoner of you for a time.” 


The Dark Woman glanced round the kitchen 
to see if there was any place in which she might 
bestow this woman in safety during the ten 
minutes or quarter of an hour which it would 
take her to repair to the upper rooms, and make 


the meditated change in her apparel. 


But at the word ‘prisoner,’ the woman in 
charge of the house was so terrified, that the 
small remains of sense she had left departed from 


her, 


She fell forward heavily to the floor in a 


swoon. 


The Dark Woman took up the light that was 
upon the table, and holding it down, scanned her 


countenance. 
She feared to be deceived. 


A glance, however, was sufficient: the swoon 


was only too real. 


‘Be it so,” said the Dark Woman: “ that. 
answers the purpose as well, if not better. Nature 
takes her senses prisoner, and she need be no 


captive of mine.” 


Taking the candle from the table, then, Linda 
de Chevenaux ascended to the upper portion of 
the house; she paused a moment before entering 
that magnificent drawing-room where some pain- 


ful episodes in her history had taken place. 


But then pushing open the door, she entered 
the large apartment; and as she gazed around her, 
with a sigh, at its large extent, so dimly lighted 
by the rushlight she carriéd, the scenes she had 
passsed through beneath that gilded roof came 


vividly before her imagination. 


It was there, in that very apartment, that she 
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It was extorted 
from her by surprise and fear, and therefore was 
hardly a contravention of the orders of Linda de 
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had specially and particularly explained to her 
son, then named Allan Fearon, the objects for 
which she had lived so long and suffered so 
much, 

It was there, too, that he had repudiated those 
objects, and striven to convince her that they 
were the delusions and the snares which had beset 
her existence, and would, if not shaken off, like 
nightmares of the soul, bring her to destrac- 
tion. 

It was there, too, that she had been visited by 
the two housebreakers, Shucks and Brads, who 
had claimed acquaintance with her, and not only 
astonished her household by their coarse fami- 
liarity, but had Jet her see that while she remained 
there she would never be free from their de- 
mands. 

And it was there, too, that she had had that 
last interview with the Prince of Wales, which 
had snapped asunder the last slender thread of 
hope that she could ever be to him other than a 
hated enemy. 

No wonder that these recollections shook even 
the soul of the Dark Woman. 

But they passed through her mind with the 
rapidity of the lightning’s flash, and she seemed 
scarcely fo have paused in the apartment, as she 
held the rushlight above her head, and took but 
one passing glance at the dim glitter of its costly 
furnishing. 

She left the room by the same door she had en- 
tered it when she so astonished the Regent by her 
presence. 

Ten mjnutes elapsed, and then a very different 
looking personage to that courtly and richly- 
attired lady, who had so lately left the drawing- 
room, re-entered it. 

The Dark Woman had resumed her disguise, 
and nothing could be more dissimilar than the two 
appearances she had made that night. 

In her male attire she looked much smaller ; 
and the wig beneath which were concealed her 
luxuriant tresses, imparted quite a different ex- 
pression to her features. 

Once more she cast a glance around her; and 
then with an air of vexation she flung the lighted 
candle on the floor. 

There was no special desire upon her mind to 
produce gratuitous. mischief; and when she saw 
that the small flame of the rushlight was not ex- 
tinguished, but that, on the contrary, it showed au 
inclination to communicate itself to the carpet, 
she stamped out the incipient conflagration. 

“No,” she said, “that would be folly. If 
Linda de Cheuenaux calls upon flame to aid her, 
it shall not be on the weak impulse or irritation of 
a moment.” 

She then made her way down the grand stair- 
case with as much ease and promptitude as though 
it had been broad daylight. 

Linda de Chevenaux had that faculty which 
some people possess of being wonderfully handy 
and at home in darkness. 

Let the obscurity be what it would, she was 
never confused nor lost her way. ‘This is a kind 
of extra sense, which is a gift of nature. Those 
have it upon whom it is bestowed, but it may 
not be acquired. 

She had not lived so long in that house without 


| being accurately informed in regard to the fasten- 


ings of its‘outer door, so that she was enabled 
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quietly and easily, by a touch or two, to open that 
outer door and leave the house. 

She left the woman in the kitchen to recover 
from her swoon as best she might, and at the 
corner of the square she passed the watchman who 
had been specially desired to keep an eye upon 
No. 10. R 

The guardian of the night held up his lantern 
and looked at the gentleman, as he thought him, 
who was walking so staidly and so steadily from 
the Square, and whose footsteps he wondered he 
had not heard until they were almost close upon 
him. 

‘Good night, sir!” said the watchman, 

“Good night!” replied the Dark Woman, and 
sbe passed on with Crown jewels to the amount of 
fifty thousand pounds in her pockets. 

Jinda de Chevenaux had now no hesitation 
whatever in seeking her lodgings in St. James’s 
Street, for in that fashionable locality, even at such 
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an hour in the morning, if was not an occurrence 
likely to create any very intense surprise. 

And thankful indeed did she feel that the dis- 
tance was now so short between Hanover Square 
and St. James’s Street; and when she fairly 
reached that lodging, and found herself in her own 
rooms, she could scarcely bear to think upon the 
physical fatigues and mental excitations of the last 
four-and-twenty hours. 

She flung herself upon her couch, dressed as she 
was, and with a far greater sense of security than 
she had enjoyed when she sought a refuge from 
the lassitude and fatigue that had overcome her in 
the passage of the house in Frith Street, she sank 
into a deep sleep. “ 

That sleep was uninterrupted. 

A chequered gleam of sunshine through the 
Venetian blinds of the front windows of the apart- 
ment in which the Dark Woman lay, roused her to 
the consciousness that a new day had dawned, 
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So deep and dreamless had been her sleep for 
the last five or six hours, that it seemed to her as 
if she had but lain down the moment before on 
that couch. 

She sprung to her feet. 

She heard in a confused and dreamy fashion the 
thousand noises that made up the waking life of 
the great city. 

The tramp of horses’ feet, the rattle and grind- 
ing rush of carriage- wheels, ‘the murmuring sound 
of foot-passengers, and that strange and universal 
agitation of the air, which can be compared to no- 
thing but the restless motion of the sea. 

Jt was between nine and ten o'clock, 

The Dark Woman felt wonderfully refreshed 
by her repose, and for afew minutes she could 
hardly believe that all the strange incidents which 
had so recently befallen her were other than the 
suggestions of a morbid imagination. 

But she had a means at hand of readily testing 
their truth and reality. 

All she had to do was to produce from the 
pockets of her attire those jewels which she had 
taken from the casket in St. James's Palace, and 
their sight at once rescued her from the land of 
doubts, and of dreams, and brought her back most 
vividly to the realities of existence. 

She drew up the blinds at the window of her 
apartment, and gazed out upon the moving throng 
of every day life before her. 

Did she expect again to catch a sight of that 
son for whom she had already sacrificed so much, 
and for whom she was still willing to sacrifice a 
life? 

If the Dark Woman had any such expectation 
she was mistaken. 

Captain Fitz George was not again to be seen, 
as she had looked upon him once before from that 
window, taking his way to the Palace; for at that 
moment he was holding converse with the Regent, 
and she, Linda de Chevenaux, was the theme of 
the discourse. 

She hurried from the window with a sigh. 

The glittering jewels she had taken from her 
pockets remained upon the table. 

She cast her handkerchief over them, and then 
she rang for breakfast and attendance 

And there sat the Dark Woman, almost within 
sight of the passengers in St. James's Street, 
sipping her chocolate, and looking very much 
like a gentleman at ease, who might be seeking 
io while away somé of the tedious hours of the 
morning, before it might be the accredited time 
to take a fashionable stroll in Bond Street or Pall 
Mall. 

The mind, however, was busy within, although 
the Dark Woman schooled her countenance to 
calmness. 

She had projects which, if they had been de- 
clared from the housetups, would have filled Lon- 
don with dismay. 

But whatever those projects were, their con- 
templation was interrupted by a sound that made 
the Dark Woman start to her feet. 

That sound was a salvo of artillery from the 
Park, and hardly had ifs echoes died away, when 
almost every church bell in London dashed into a 
joyous pea), 

The Dark Woman then recollected that this 
waa the wedding-day of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER COY. 


HE DARK WOMAN SEEKS TO DISPOSE OF HER 
JEWELS, AND DISCOVERS A FEARFUL MYSTERY 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE LAPIDARY AND JEW- 
ELLER, 


How agonizing must have been the feelings of 
the Princess of Wales on that morning of the 
nuptials of her daughter, at which she was not 
even allowed to be present ! 

How strange must have been the thoughts of 
the young and gallant Captain Fitz George, when 
he considered that the whole nation was so deeply 
interesting itself in the fortunes of one who in 
good truth was neither more nor less than his 
sister | 

Listen! The sound was so strange a one to 
him, who had always looked upon himself as in a 
state of forlorn orphanage. 

And yet his sister the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales really was. 

His sister, in nature. 

But not his sister according to the laws of the 
land. 

And so she knew him not; and he heard the 
roar of the cannon, and the pleasant jangle of the 
bells on her wedding-day, without taking any 
special part in the ceremony. 

He was merely, on the occasion, “ the officer on 
duty at St. James’s Palace.” 

That was all. 

But it is not with the marriage of Charlotte, 
Princess of Wales, with Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
that we have now to do. é 

It is not with that bride of only a few short 
months before the grave closed upon her and her 
infant, that we have now to speak. 

Darker episodes in our story, even, than that 
catastrophe, which put a nation into mourning, de- 
mand our attention. 

Linda de Chevenaux commenced her work 
again, 

Hope for anything like such terms with the 
Regent as would satisfy her ambition for herself 
or for her son, had now fairly deserted her heart. 

Jt was the first time that such hopes had abso- 
lately fled. 

There had been periods when she had felt de- 
spair. 

There had been periods in her “life march” 
when she had felt as though she could ‘lie down . 
and die by the way,” but she had not yet wholly 
divested herself of hope. 

That divinity that 

*‘ Springs eternal in the human breast,” 
had always remained to her, persuading ‘her that 
surely the time would come when all her persever- 
ance would be rewarded. 

But now that period was past. 

' She no longer lived in the expectation of achiey- 
ing the desires of her life. 

But she was resolved to exist for other objects 
and purposes. 

The chief of those was comprehended in one 
word. 

Revenge ! 

That was the word she kept now repeating to 
herself; and éach time that she so repeated it, it 
sounded in her ear with a sombre cadence, 
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She felt that she had the two great resources 
for carrying out any schemes of viclence or of 
vengeance that her active imagination might 
suggest, 

Unscrupulous adherents and money. 

Vith these two means of action, what was 
there that she need shrink from undertaking ? 

Nothing! 

In the band of men who had so recently linked 
their fortunes to hers, and chosen her for their 
chief, she found the ready agents of any enter- 
prise she could suggest. 

The jewels she had taken from St. James’s 
Palace furnished the means of carrying out any 
object, however expensive. 

She had but one fear. 

There was but one ingredient in the transaction 
that she dreaded. 

It was this. 

The plunder from the Palace was so extensive 
—so very valuable—thaf she dreaded it would 
engender habiis of sloth and indulgence in the 
men who had assisted her in obtaining it. 

If that were to be the case, so long as that 
plunder, or rather the gold that would bo its pro- 
duce, lasted, those men would be but of little use 
to Linda de Chevenaux. 

But, after all, that was but a fear. 

She dared not break faith with them on such a 
ground, On the contrary, sbe must Jet them see, 
and that quickly too, that she by no means re- 
pented of the liberal promises she had made 
them, 

The jowels must be sold. 

All or some of them must be sold forthwith, 
in order that she might be in a position on that 
evening to meet her band, with her hands full of 
gold. 

It was, then, with the object of disposing of 
some of the most costly of those jewels, that 
Linda de Chevenaux, at abort four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when she was thoroughly refreshed and 
reated, left her lodgings in St. James's Street. 

She wore the male apparel, which she was al- 
ways better pleased to attire herself in than in the 
troublesome robes of her owt sex. ad 

In male attire she had a freedom of action 
which suited her far better than a contemplation 
of all the troublesome finery of a woman. 

And so perfect was the disguise of the Dark 
Woman that no one, without some hint of the 
fact, could possibly have suspected she was other 
than what she seemed. 

Calmly and zedately she took her route up St. 
James s Siesst, aud then she turned to the left, 
for shé recollected to have some time sinca noticed 
a small shop kept by a jeweller and lapidary 
with a foreign name, in the window of which she 
had been struck by seeing some very rare and 
costly gems. 

There was 2 dull air of quietude and mystery 
abont the shop, which made the Dark Woman 
think that the sort of trade carried on there was 
not exactly an open one. 

During her adventures in London, and during 
ner connexion with her original band of ‘ Panl’s 
Chickens,” she had learnt that many apparently 
quiet, respectable-looking shops in London are but 
the cloak, the disguise, the mask, behind which 
very different pursuits are carried on. 

Linda de Cheyonaux suspected this qniet, de- 
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mure- looking qenenere shop that she now made 
her way to, 

The name over the coor was a Dutch or Flemish 
one, 

Vanden Becken. 

There was nothing to attract the great, the 
rich, or the noble, to that dirty, dusty, rather 
repulsive-looking place. 

And so it seemed to suit the Dark Woman ad- 
mirably. 

She tried the shop door. 

It was fast. 

At the corner of the window there was a amall 
placard, on which was written the words, ‘‘ Guld 
and jewels bought. Ring the bell.” 

This was, in the mind of the Dark Woman, 
conclusive, 

The place was a ‘fence,’—that is, a place for 
the rapid conversion of stolen goods into cash. 

It was just the kind of new connexion she 
wished to make, 

At the East End of London, and in and about 
St. Martin’s Lane and Field Lane, Linda de Cheve- 
naux knew of plenty of places where property of 
any description whatever would be purchased, and 
‘‘no questions asked.” 

But those wete all places where the story of 
Paul's Chickens was rife. 

What she wanted was to make some new ar- 
rangements; and this little mysterious shop close 
to the Green Park seemed to promise her every 
possible facility. 

She found with difficulty a small bell-handle, 
which she pulled smartly. 

Tre door opened with « creaking sound, 

“Come in!” 

The voice that spoke was not English, 

The accent had all that ‘laborious thickness 
about it of the inhabitants of the Low Countries. 

She at once stepped into the shop. 

‘Shut the door!” said the voice. 

The Dark Women Gid so. 

Itclosed with a sharp sound, and sho felt quite 
certain it would not be easy to open it again with- 
out the consent of the shop proprietor. 

The interior of the shop was very dark, so that 
coming out of the open air, Linda da Cheyenaux 
had some difficulty for a few seconds in seeing 
about her. : 

“Number what, my dear?’ asked tho thick 
Jewish voice, 

“I do not know what you mean,” replied the 
Dark Woman. 

“Ah! you don’t know vat I means? Vat then 
you vants here, my dear ?” 

‘*T have something to sel’,.” 

“Vat? vat?’- 

“ A diamond |” 

“A bit of glass you means, my dear.” 

“Very well—good day.” 

“THe! he! he! Hol ho! Good day, you say. 
Ho! ho! my dear, if you have a diamond, you 
had better give it up at once!” 

Why so?” 

‘‘ Becanse—he! he!—because—— 

“Take your time,” said the Dark Woman, 
coolly. ‘ Because what?” 

‘‘ Because, just by accident, you see, my dear, 
there is on the opposite side of the way Mr. 
Townshend, the vell-known—vat you call him ?— 
Bew Street runner. He! he!” 
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“ Well ?” 

“You say vell!” 

“T do say well?” 

“Don't you know if I vas to tap on the 
window-glass he would come over and take you, 
eh? . Oh, my dear, you had better lay down the 
diamond, if it is a diamond—though it’s only a bit 
of glass, I dare say—and be off at once!” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Eh, my dear ?” 

“TI say I don’t think so; because, if Mr. 
Townshend the officer comes over here, I will tell 
him that this isa notorious receptacle for stolen 
goods, and give you at once into his custody.” 

“You will 2?” 

“TY will.” 

“My dear, I love you! Bless you!” 

“Stuff! I came here to selladiamond. I know 
what you are, and who you are, quite well, al- 
though you do not show yourself, and I only hear 
your voice.” 

“Then who are you, eh?” 

“'That’s my business.” 

From behind a portion of the shop which was 
partitioned off lightly by a fragile wood frame- 
work, covered with paper, a man emerged. 

His age was about sixty; and he had all the 
cunning, leering look of the lower class of Israelites, 
combined with the grasping expression of a dirty 
Fleming. 

The shaggy white eyebrows nearly hid his eyes, 
and the black velvet skull-cap he wore suffered a 
quantity of either very grey or very dirty hair to 
fall upon his shoulders. 

“ Vell,” he said, ‘‘I see you are a dear boy—a 
clever youth, Mr. Townshend is not there. Bless 
you, I only said that to frighten you.” 

“You failed !” 

Gs Vat ?” 

“TJ am never frightened.” 

‘Vell, vell, my good friend, vere is the diamond ? 
vere is it? A bit of glass, of course.” a 

“Tf you say that again, you shall not see it at 
all.” 

“Well, well, I won’t say it. How hasty you 
are, my dear! I won't say it. Where is the 
diamond ?” 

‘There !” 

Linda de Chevenaux laid one of the loose 
diamonds she had brought from the Palace before 
the jeweller; and the moment his eyes fell upon 
it, he said, “ Ab, dear me!—ah, dear me! How 
clever—how very clever! Oh, dear me!” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Good! capital! It would almost take any- 
body in—anybody but me. Ah, dear! — ah, 
dear !” 

“T again ask, what’s the matter?” 

The Flemish fence shook his head. 

‘“Tt’s an imitation, my dear.” 

* Indeed |” 

“Oh, yes! 
its an imitation. 
tion.” 

“‘ You don’t say so?” 

“T do, my dear—I do. Ionly wish it was not, 
that is all.” 
oi And if it was, what would you give for 

t ? 
**-Yon hundred pounds.” 
‘“‘ Then that’s the price.” 


Well done—beautifully done, but 
Oh, dear, yes—only an imita- 
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“Eh?” 

‘'That’s the price, I say to you, of this jewel.” 

“ But, my dear ” 

**T have said 

“ But it’s an imitation.” 

“That,” said the Dark Woman, calmly,— 
“that is not of the slightest consequence.” 

“Vat?” 

“ Not of the slightest. I offer you this bit of 
stone for a hundred pounds. If you like to pay 
for it at once, you can have it; but, as my time 
is valuable, 1 shall put on ten pounds to the 
ptice for every five minutes you make me 
waste.” = 

‘Vate 

‘Ten pounds 

‘“‘ Ter teffel !” 

‘For every five minutes.” 

“ Let me look at the stone again.” 

* Look!” 

“It is an imitation; but as you seem a good 
young man, I—I will give you fifty pounds for 
it! There!” 

*QOne hundred and ten pounds! 
farthing less.” 

“Stop! stop! You agreed to one hundred.” 

* But you did not.” 

“ But five minutes have elapsed.” 

“‘ Donner and blitzen!” 

“ One hundred and twenty !” 

The Dutch jeweller uttered a cry of despair. 
The diamond was well worth five hundred pounds, 
at the least ; and he saw that he was losing at the 
rate of ten pounds for every five minutes. 
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“Stop! stop! You shall have the monies— 
you shall have the monies!” 
* Quick !” 


“In one moment!” 

‘One hundred and thirty pounds!” 

“ Dirty pounds ?” 

“ Thirty.” 

“Von hundred and dirty pounds? Oh! oh! 
come this way. Step this way, my good young 
man. Vell, vell, be moderate, and you shall have 
the monies; but don’t say any more—don’t, now 
—don’t.” 

“Since you have now bought it for one 
hundred and thirty pounds,” said the Dark 


Woman, ‘I shall make no further advance upon 


ite” ; 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear! Von hundred and dirty 
—von hundred and dirty, ven I might have had 
him for von hundred !” 

“You might,” said Linda de Chevenaux, as 
she followed the stolen goods receiver from his 
shop into a dingy-looking but rather large. apart- 
ment at the back of it, in which there was a 
lamp burning. 

There was a window to the back parlour of the 
jeweller’s shop, which, no doubt, would have ad- 
mitted light enough into it, but it was covered by 
a thick blind. 

Nothing but artificial light, therefore, made ob- 
jects visible in that gloomy place. — 

There was a strange odour in the air. . 

What that odour was the Dark Woman could 
not possibly imagine. 

‘* What is this,” she said, ‘‘ that taints the atmo- 
sphere of this room ?” 

The Dutch jeweller made a sniffing noise with 
his nose, and then he hastily set light to a pastile 
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which was on the chimneypiece, and which soon 
began to send forth volumes cf pale grey smoke 
and a sickly sort of perfume. 

“Tt is the damps—the damps!” he said—“ the 
damps and the fogs!” 

** But there are none now.” 

‘‘Oh, yes—yes! It is the damps and the fogs 
—the damps and the fogs! Sit down, young 
man, and you shall have your monies. ’ 

Linda de Chevenaux knew not the sensation 
of fear, but she began to get suspicious. 

Suspicious of what ? 

That she could not well define to herself; and 
yet she had an impression that she was in some 
danger. 

Of that, however, she cared but little. She 
was well armed, and she felt fully competent to 
take good care of herself. 

Nevertheless, she resolved that while she was in 
that place she would keep all her senses fully 
alive, and behave with the greatest caution. 

_ Now, young mans,” said the Dutchman, 
‘what will you have oe 

‘“‘The money.” 

“ But I means to drinks ?” 

“t Nothing.” 

“Nothing ? Oh, yes! some schnapps, now 2?” 

‘Certainly, not.” 

‘Or some delicate Rhine wine, now, if your vat 
you call it—your stomach is von weak ?” 

“T want nothing. Pay me for the jewel, and 
then I will go.” 

“Oh, yes—yes! You will go! 
to go! Hel he! he!” 

There was something truly hideous and repul- 
sive about the laugh of this man; and had Linda 
de Chevenaux possessed one fragment less of the 
calm courage which was hers, she must have been 
alarmed to a degree. 

The Dutchman went to a kind of bureau, that 
was in an obscure corner of the room, and brought 
out a long-necked bottle from it, and two tall, 
slender, and very elegant ruby-coloured glasses. 

‘*Come, come!” he said; ‘*we must drink to 
von better acquaintance, my goot friend, and I 
will call you Number Dirty.” 

“What ?” 

“Number Dirty. Dere is a young girl who 
| comes here with what she can find at the theatres 
and public places, andI call her Number Twenty- 
nine; so mine, young friend, as you are the next, 
you must be Number Dirty, you see.” 

“T hear !” 
“‘Come, come! you shall drink—you shall 
drink.” 


Quite sure 


CHAPTER CCVI. 


THE DARK WOMAN SHUTS UP THE SHUTTERS OF 
THE JEWELLERS SHOP. 


Tue old Flemish receiver of stolen goods placed 
the tall bottle and the elegant ruby glasses on the 
table before Linda de Chevenaux; and then, 
‘looking as fully in her face as he well could by 
the dim light in that room, he said, “Young 
man, you are after mine own heart. You vas not 
one small bit frightened yen I spoke to you of 
Townshend, the officer.” 


‘“‘T know not fear.” 

“Vell, vell! That isvell! And now, my dear, 
this is some choice Rhine wine, from the cellar of 
Prince de Metternich, and you shall drink.” 

‘And you ?” 

“Vell, I love the schnapps better; but I shall 
drink for von good fellowship, and von long to 
last friendship with you.” 

‘‘ Drink, then.” 

“T will—I will!” 

The cork of the tall bottle was withdrawn, and 
the jeweller was about to pour out some of its 
contents into one of tha ruby-coloured glasses, 
when he was interrupted by a sharp tinkle at that 
same bell which the Dark Woman had rang at 
for admittance to the shop. 

‘“* Ah! some von.” 

He set down the bottle. 

The bell was rung a second time. 

The jeweller cast a furtive glance around him, 
as though to see that if he left the room fora 
moment or two there would be nothing which he 
did not wish his customer to see exposed to ob- . 
servation ; and then he said, “My good young 
man, help yourself; I shall be back in von half. 
minute.” 

The bell rang a third time. 

Muttering the same Flemish oaths, the jeweller 
went into the shop. 

The door of communication between it and the 
parlour closed with the same sort of snapping noise 
that the shop door had made. 

The Datk Woman was alone. 

That is to say, to all appearance she was 
alone. 

- The suspicions that had taken possession of her 
that some foul play was intended had almost deep- 
ened into certainty. 

At all events, they had not decreased. 

She felt that she might possibly not have more 
than a couple of minutes in which to look about 
her, but she was determined to make the most use 
of that time. 

And yet what was she to discover? 

What interest, indeed, could she have in any 
possible discoveries? For, after all, what had she 
to do in that place but to receive as quickly as 
possible the money she had now no doubt of re- 
ceiving, and then to remoye from it as quickly as 
possible? 

But was she not in danger herself? Would 
she be permitted to take this cool and easy view 
ofthecircumstances? Did the Flemish jeweller— 
who, no doubt, drove a good trade in the recep- 
tion of stolen property—intend thai she should 
leave his premises in so free and easy a manner, 
without herself being implicated in some of its 
mysteries ? 

That was the question. 

And it was from that motive and impulse that 
the Dark Woman felt it necessary, during the 
brief period she was left alone in that dingy 
parlour at the back of the jeweller’ 8 shop, to 
make what investigations might be in her power. 

The pastile which had been lighted upon the’ 
chimney-piece was nearly expiring, but to a cer- 
tain extent it had fulfilled its object, and the 
strange odour which had first of all assailed the 
senses of the Dark Woman had given way to 
the aromatic perfume of the burning ingredients of 
the pastile. 
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Still seated, when the Flemish jeweller had left 
her, the Dark Woman took as accurate visual 
survey of the apartment as she possibly could. 

She felt certain thatits cogners contained closets 

or cupboards of considerable extent. 

She hardly knew why it was that her attention 
was particularly directed towards one of these 
closets or cupboards, but so it was; and she felt 
impelled by an impulse she hardly chose to in- 
vestizate, to make some researches specially in 
that direction. 

And what was the sort of discovery she ex- 
pected to make? 

One of crime! One of possible murder! 

Even the Dark Woman shook a little as the 
word suggested itself to her imagination. 

Yet she had no precise grounds for her fears or 
for her surmises. 

She conld hear the Flemish fence-keeper’s voice 
in the shop, conversing with some one; and she 
could gatber from the tones that he was making 
what hasta he could to dismiss the visitor. 

There was not a moment to lose, 

The Dark Woman, with a noiseless step, ap- 
proached the closet that had attracted her atten- 
tion. 

A key was in the lock, 

It was a simple enough process to turn that 
key, and the Dark Woman performed it in- 
stanly. 

Then she retreated a etep. 

And well she might. 

Well sho might; for from within the cupboard 
came a sort of outward pressure, as if some one 
were thera endeavouring to force the door open 
so soon as the turning of the key in the lock 
enabled it to move upon its hinges. 

Linda de Chevenanx held the door fast. 

Tbe pressure from within did not increase, but 
it continued, 

Jt was a neryous moment that. 

No sound came from within the cupboard. 
There was no mode but sctually opening the door 
by which the mystery could be elucidated, 

And that che dreaded to do. 

Then, while she paused irresolutely for a few 
seconds—and the whol: transaction did not oceupy 
the space of one whole minute—she heard the 
voices in the shop again. - 

“Wot one farthing more,” 
ceiver of stolen goods. 

“Phen yon don't get it,” replied a voice 
angrily. 

* Vell, go then.” 

There was now not another instant, surely, to 
expend in irresolution. 

‘Lhe Dark Woman oponed the cupboard door. 

She had seen too many terrible sights, and had 
led too adventurous a life herself, to be easily 
surprised into an exclamation; but seasoned, so 
to speak, as the Dark Women was to deeds of 
horror, she nearly uttered a cry of dismay, as she 
found what it was that had seemed to be pushing 
the cupboard door outward. 

The dead body of a young girl, evidently not 
above fifteen or sixteen years of age, fell out of 
the cupboard on to the floor at the feet of Linda de 
Chevenaux. 

There was blood upon the lips, and the hue of 
feath was upon the brow. 

Phere could be no doubt whatever that the de- 
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stroyer was there, although no precise wound pre- 
sented itself 

The body had been propped up in the cupboard 
in a standing position, with the back against the 
edge of some shelves, so that it was kept there by 
the door, 

So soon as the door yielded a little) the mere 
weight of the murdered girl exerted a pressure 
against it. 

That was the pressure which had both as- 
tonished and alarmed the Dark Woman. 

The mystery, however, was explained now. 

She was in a den of murder. 

That plausible-looking and soft-spoken Fleming 
took the lives of his victims, 

From the tawdry and meretricious finery that 
was upon the young girl, the Dark Woman could 
very easily conceive the class of society to which 
she belonged. 

It was all plain enough. No doubt she kad 
come there to convert some jewel into cash, and 
the readiest mode of settling with her had been 
to take her life. 

It was very horrible. 

But so soon as the Dark Woman fully compre- 
hended the situation, she was no longer anxious, 
or full of fears and doubts. 

All her ordinary courage and self-possession 
came back to her on the instant. 

She was equal to the emergency. 

And now the first thing she did was to stoop 
over the dead body, and carefully to raise it, in 
order to replace it in the cupboard. 

That was a task of some little difficulty. 

It was only the door that would keep it in its 
place properly. 

The difficulty, then, was to shut the door 
quickly enough to prevent the body from falling 
forward. 

The Dark Woman had to make two attempts 
before she succeeded. 

Then it was done. 

The door was closed, and she turned the key 
in the lock and left it there, as she found it. 

The object of the Dark Woman now was to get 
back to the chair on which she had been sitting 
before the departure of the Fleming to the front 
shop, 

She just did this, with not the fraction of a 
second to spare, 

Indeed, she could scarcely be said to be fairly 
seated, when the door of communication between 
the shop and that dark and gloomy parlour wag 
opened, and the Fleming looked in. 

There was a smile upon his face. 

‘Vell, my dear?” 

** Well ?” said Linda de Chevenaux, calmly. 

‘‘ How do you like the Rhine wine ?” 

“I have not taken any of it.” 

“No 2?” 

‘““Not a drop. You are my host and enter- 
tainer, and I waited for you.” 

* Vell, vell, that is all very vell; and so now 
we vill have one glass, and then I will get you 
your monies.’ 

“Ts the wine poisoned?” thought the Dark 
Woman. 

She had every reason to think that it was. Af 
allevents, in such an oatablishment, if won'd cer~ 
tainly be running by far too great a risk to 
venture upon tasting if, 
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But how to avoid doing so without raising the 
suspicions of the jaweller was rather a difficulty. 

It was not that the Dark Woman had any very 
great fears in regard to the issue of a contest 
with him, for she was well armed. But how 
could she as yet feel quite sure that he was alone 
in that house of murder? 

It was to get at that fact the one way or the 
other that Linda de Chevenaux now spoke to her 
villainous entertainer. 

“You came from Holland ?’ she said. 

“Yah! Yes, I come from the Low Countries.” 

“And you find the presence of your family 
here make almost another home in this country?” 

‘6 Mine family 1” 

‘Yes. You are not alone here?” 

“T am.” 

“ Quite alone ?” 

““Yah, my dear. I am quite alone in this 
country and in this house; but when I have, by 
honest industry, made von sum of the monies, I 
shall go back to mine own country, aod be von 
burgomaster.” __ 

The Fleming almost looked affected as he spoke. 

“Come, come, my dear!” he then added. 
“You do net drink.” 

Tbe Dark Woman shook her head. 

“T seldom, if ever, take wine so soon in the 
day.” 

u Never mind, you vill take some row.” 

“ Excuse me.” 

“No, no! You musf drink to our better ac- 
quaintance; and then I will show you some fine 
jewels I have that vill please your eyes, ob, so 
much !” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yah }” 

‘Where are they ?” ‘\ 

‘Tn von cupboard over there,” 

The Fleming pointed to the cupboard in which 
was the dead body that the Dark Woman had so 
recently look upon. 

“Oh, in that cupboard!” 

Yah!” 

‘Show me, now.” 

“Tt is too soon.” 

“ Why too soon ?” 

‘‘ Mine dear friend, you are not ready.” 

‘*T cannot comprehend what you mean by not 
ready.” 

‘You will comprehend soon. Now drink of 
the Rhine wine. It is good! Follow my example. 
Ah! It is good—good !” 

The assassin poured himself out from the bottle 
a brimming glass of the pale yellow wine, and 
drank it off at once. 

It wasnot the wine, then, that was poisoned. 

For a moment or two the Dark Woman was 
puzzled. 

Then she had an idea. 

It was not the wine she had to dread, but it 
was the glass. That might have at the bottom 
of it some grains of poison, which, when the wine 
should be poured into it, would dissolve and make 
a potion that would at once Jay hold of tke springs 
of life. 

She had heard of such things. 

“Mine young friend, you don’t drink.” 

** No—I—a—no!” 

“Stuff! stuff! I shall pour ont von glaas for 
you.” 
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“ No—|l—I-—~” 

“ Stuff! stuff!” 

The murderer filled the glass which was placed 
next to the Dark Woman, but she made up her 
mind not to touch a drop of it. 

“Drink! drink!” said the Fleming, as he 
again filled his own glass to the brim. * Yet 
stop von moment—stop von moment !” 

The Dark Woman kept her eyes keenly fixed 
upon his face. 

‘In my country we have von fashion of drink- 
ing. You will take your glass, and you will touch 
my glass, and then we will Ha! ha! Yes, we 
will-——” 

‘What? what?” 

“* We will change glasses,” 

All the conjectures and ideas of the Dark 
Woman were overthrown in a moment. 

‘There was evidently no poison in the wine. 

As certainly there was no poison in the glass 
which the jeweller had just drunk out of. 

And if he now voluntarily took the other glass, 
there could as certainly be no poison in that. 

What was she to do? 

She still felt that she hovered on the point of 
death, She was certain that something was in 
progress which would be her destruction, if she 
were not wary enough to find it out. 

But what could it be? 

That was the question. 

And for once in a way, the Dark Woman, with 
all her ingenuity, was at fault. 

It was a question she could not find an answer 
to. 


CHAPTER CCVII. 


LINDA DE CHEVENAUX DISCOVERS THE SECRET 
OF THE FLEMISH JEWELLER, AND MAKE3 GOOD 
USE OF IT, ¥ 


THERE was a secret. 

There was some mode by which the astute and 
murderous Fleming was seeking the death of his 
visitor, 

Linda de Chevenaux did not exactly see what 
it was; but she made up her mind that she would 
not let one drop of the wine, from either glass, 
pass her lips while those doubts remained. 

That was a wise determination. 

** Now, mine friend, we shall drink in mine own 
country fashion, and then you shall see vat you 


shall see, Ha! ha!” 
There was an air of great triumph about the 
jeweller 


He raised his glass. 

“ Come, now, come!” 

The Dark Woman raised ber glass likewise, 
for she was curious to know what he would really 
do; if be would really change the glasses, or only 
prefend to do s0, and, by some sleight of hand, 
still make her keep the one she had. 

That was what she began to suspect he would 
try to do. 

But it was not so. 

With great gravity the Fleming touched the 
edge of the Dark Woman’s: glass with his own, 
and then reaching out his other hand, he de- 
liberately changed the glasses, 
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The act was done so openly that the Dark 
Woman felt quite certain she was not cheated. 

Her eyes could not play her so very false as 
that. 

She really and truly had the glass from which 
he had drunk with perfect safety of the wine from 
the same bottle from which her glass was filled. 

The Dark Woman began almost to question the 
evidence of her own senses; and to ask herself if 
she had really seen a dead body in the cupboard, 
and if, after all, the old Flemish jeweller, with 
the exception that he was undoubtedly a receiver 
of stolen goods, might not be a very good sort of 
worthy personage. 

But these doubts only lasted for the passing 
moment. 

‘s Now we will drink,” said the Fleming. 

“Stop!” 

“Wh? Vat?” 

“Stop, I say. In the part of the country where 
I come from, which is a remote part of England, 
it is very strange, but we have the same fashion 
of changing the glasses that you have.” 

“Vell 2” 

“But in addition to that, we change them back 
again before actually drinking.” 

There was a slight quiver of the eyelids on the 
part of the jeweller. 

“Yah! yah! Dat-ish strange!” 

“Tt is not so. I will now take my own, and 
you take yours.” 

The great coarse hand of the Fleming closed 
round the glass he held like a vice. 

‘No, no, mine young friend, That would be 
unlucky.” 

“Unlucky ?” 

“Very unlucky, indeed, and it cannot be done, 
Ob, dear, no!—oh, no!” 

“ But——” 

What reply the jeweller was about to make 
was cut short by a smart ringing at the shop bell 
at this moment. 

A look of vexation came over his face as he 
half rose from his chair, and then sat down 
again. 

“ Let them wait !—let them wait!” he said. 

“Well!” said the Dark Woman, who now felt 
that all she had to do was to protract the time 
until the ringing at the bell shonld become an 
intolerable interruption that would enforce upon 
the Fleming the necessity of attending to it,— 
‘well, if you have any objections, I, of course, do 
not persist.” 

“T have objections.” 

‘That is quite sufficient.” 

The bell rang again. 

‘* Donner and blitzen !” 

The bell rang a third time. 

The Fleming sprung to his feet, looking white 
with rage. 

‘‘T shall come back von moments.” 

He dashed into the shop. 

The Dark Woman changed the glasses again 
with the quickness of thought, and as the jeweller 
popped his head into the parlour, she was holding 
the glass by the stem, a few inches from the table, 
exactly in the same attitude in which he had left 
her. 

“ Ah!” 

Who is it ?” she said, calmly. 

“ Von thief,” 


et 


‘‘One of your customers, then.” 

“Yah! I have sent him away, to come agin 
in von quarter of von hour, when you will be gone!” 

The tone in which the word “gone” was pro- 
nounced, was singularly suggestive to Linda de 
Chevenaux of the sort of departure he expected 
she would take. 

“Come now,” she said, “itis true that I will 
not press you to exchange glasses; but if you will 
let me have back what I may, while your guest, 
call my own, I would rather.” 

“Mine young friend, I have said it would be 
unlucky to me.” 

““ But to me?” ‘ 

“ Drink, and you will not eomplain.” 

“Very well, since you will haveit so, it is not 
for me to dispute your wishes. Mynheer, I drink 
to you.” ‘ 

“Yah! and I to you.” 

The jeweller tossed off about half the contents 
of his glass, and then he set it down on the table, 
with a force that broke it to atoms. His eves 
seemed to be glaring out of his head, and his 
lips parted with a horrible expression, as he 
gasped out, ‘Vat? vat? Is—is this Fi Sot 

‘“‘ Retribution !” 

“Yah! vat?” 

“ Retribution!” added the Dark Woman, as 
she rose from her chair, and flung the glass and 
its contents that she had in her hand, follin the 
face of the jeweller. 

He tried to rise—he tried to shriek. He 
clutched at the table; his face turned livid; and 
then, with a deep groan, he fell backwards, carry- 
ing the chair with him. 

He was dead! 

‘What can be the meaning of this?” said the 
Dark Woman. ‘Ah, fool that 1 was not to 
imagine it! A trick—a mere trick of sleight of 
hand. He did change the glasses, but, no doubt, 
he adroitly dropped something deadly into the 
one he thought I should drink out of. That was it. 
Ah, yes—that was it. I see it all plain enough 
now; and he is dead.. I amin good company here 
—the company of the dead.” 

Before Linda de Chevenaux then cou'd make 
up her mind what exactly to do, there came a 
ring’ at the bell again. It was more than pro- 
bable that this wasthe return of the ‘ customer,” 
who had been sent away by the Fleming, until 
she, the Dark Woman, should, as he expected it, 
be ‘ gone.” 

He was “gone” himself now, and in the same 
fashion that he had intended her to go. 

The Dark Woman looked warily about her, 
and on a hook in one of the walls she saw some 
such a loose half over-coat, half cloak, as the 
Fleming wore. 

To slip it on was the work of a moment, and 
the Dark Woman then, pulling her hat low down 
upon her brows, went into the shop. 

She had a little difficulty in finding the mode 
of undoing the fastening of the shop door, but at 
length she did so, and then retreated to the back 
of the counter, which was a very shadowy kind of 
place. 

The customer came in. 

“ Hilloa, old Ben what do you call yourself?” 
he cried. ‘Have you got through that little 
business you were about, and can you attend to a 
gentleman now ?” 
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The Dark Woman was taken rather by sur- 


prise, for in this careless, loud, insolent voice, she 
recognised that of one of her own band. 

The customer of the Flemish jeweller was one 
of the very men who had been with her on the 
perilous expedition to St. James’s Palace so re- 
cently. 

She was anxious to know what his precise 
business there could be. . 

She replied to him in a feigned voice, which 
was a good imitation of that of the Fleming, _ 

“Vell, my dear, and vat do you want?” 

“Vat dol want? Why gold! Gold is what 
I want, of course.” ? 

‘¢ And vat have you brought, my dear?” 

‘‘This sword hilt. It is a raré one, covered 
with jewels, as you will soon see; and to save 
chaffering, I tell you at once that I won’t part 
with it under fifty gold pieces ; so out with the 
money.” 

No. 93.—Dark Woman. 
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The Dark Woman was satisfied. 

She had at first suspected that this member of 
her band might have secreted some of the jewels 
for his own purpose, for at the moment she had 
forgotten about the bundle of jewelled presenta- 
tion swords that had been found at the Palace. 

It was most unquestionably the hilt of one of 
them that the disreputable adventurer came to 


sell. 


‘Come in,” said the Dark Woman. “ Come in, 
and you shall have the money.” 

‘‘ T’]] see you hanged first.” 

‘© What do you mean ?” 

« What do I mean, eh? Why, I mean that I 
won't trust myself into that wolf’s den of yours, 
Hand out the gold here, and I will take it and 
be off.” 

“ You may enter the wolf’s den in safety,” said 
the Dark Woman, ‘for the wolf is no more.” 

These words she spoke in her own ordisary 
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tones, so that she was at once and as easily re- 
cognised by that member of her band as he had 
been by her. 

‘‘ Good heavens, master!” he cried; ‘is it pos- 
sible that you are here?” 

“YT am here, and I am well pleased to meet you. 
Do you know aught of the man who kept this 
place ?” 

‘‘Not much, master, except that he had an 
evil reputation. But you use the ‘kept,’ as 
though he were its owner no longer." 

‘He is its owner no longer, since he lies dead 
in the next apartment,” 

** Dead ?” 

“‘ Hven so. I seldom take life Shad in self- 
defence, and in this ease ‘it beeame matter of a 
few seconds of time whether he or I should be a 
corpse on the floor of that apartment. I natu- 
rally preferred that he should do so, and he lies 
there now.” 

‘“‘ Naturally, indeed, master. Then he attempted 
your life ?” 

‘‘ He did. I came here-seeking a market for 
some of those jewels which belong to you and to 
all of us. Heinvited me into the adjoining room 
and then, with various expressions of pretended 
friendship, he tried to poison me_in some Rhine 
wine.” 

“The old villain! I’ve often heard, master, 
that people have been invited further than the 
shop of this house, and that if they were un- 
wary enough to accept the invitation, they never 
returned.” / 

“JT can well believe it. But the place now be- 
longs to us. Come with me, and I shall be able 
to show you a sight which may even sheke your 
resolution.” 

This member of the band, whose name was 
Lovat, had no ‘hesitation now in entering what 
he called the wolf's den. 

The shop door was secured easily, for the spring 
lock which fastened it fell into its place the 
moment it was closed, ‘The only real difficulty was 
to undo it again, but. that difficulty the Dark 
Woman had already surmounted, for she hac 
admitted Lovat to the ¢ 

The feeling on both their minds was no doubt a 
strange one, to find themselves in quiet and un- 
disturbed possession of an establishment which had 
so recently belonged to some one else. 

The silence in the place had something about it 
that was depressing, and in itself almost suggestive 
of danger. 

Both the Dark Woman and Lovat spoke low, as 
people unconsciously do when pacing down the 
aisle of some cathedral. 

Was it the presence of death that had imparted 
8 reverential air to that place? 

It might be so; for to the knowledge of the 
Dark Woman there were. certainly two dead 
bodies to be found in that inner room. 


Lovat hesitated a moment on the threshold of 


the parlour, for he saw the dark object lying upon 
the floor, which only a short time before had been 
instinct with life, cunning, and the unscrupulous 
arrangements of murder. 


here now.” 

“The peace of death!” 

‘‘ Ay, the peace of death ; and a deserved death, 
too. 


his shoulders. 
some victim of the old Flemish jeweller?” 


Would you have any further reason than 


et tae 


the fact that»this man had sought my life in the 
most treacherous, dastardly manner, to enable you 
to justify me for this deed ?” 


‘« None, master.” 
“ And yet there is another reason.” 
The Dark Woman pointed to the cupboard in 


which she had discovered the murdered body. 


‘‘Whatis there there, master ?” 
“Death in another shape than this, if you 


would wish to look upon it.” 


“In good truth, not I,” said Lévat, shrugging 
““T suppose you have discovered 


“T have,” 
‘“‘ Then I care not to look upon it, master, for I 


am one of those who take human life as I find it; 
and I would fain linger among its lightest shadows, 
if shadows I must have at all, than plunge into 
its deepest glooms. 
gold is to be had, let me have it, since itis a 
medium of exchange for pleasure,” 


I came here for gold; and if 


‘‘ There should be gold here, We ara the victors, 


and we are entitled to the spoils of the field.” 


“A most unquestionably correct dootrine that, 


master,” 


“Let ussearch, But if, as you say, you are one 


of those who would avoid a sight of terror, lest it 
jar upon your eapacities for enjoyment, approach 
not yonder cupboard with the key in the lock,” 


“Most assuredly I will not,” — 
The Dark Woman and Lovat, perfectly heedless 


of the dead body of the jeweller, which lay upon 
the floor, commenced as active a search as possible 
in the parlour for such valuables as might fairly 
be supposed to be there. 


Probably they missed a great deal; but from 


various secret receptacles which Lovat borat open 
without any ceremony, they took, not only a 
tolerable hoard of money, buta quantity of jewel- 
lery of price. 


Lovat filled his pockets; and after the searching 
in the parlour had been carried on for a consider~ 
able period, and had ceased to be further pro- 


ductive, the Dark Woman laid her hand lightly 


his arm as she said, ‘‘ Now let us leave this 
ace; the taint of murder i is in its air.” 
eB Jat, master, there is a house aboveus. Would 
it not be worth while to explore it ?” 

“Possibly; but yet I carenot to do so. Bea 
content. At each turn of fortune’s wheel we be- 
come enriched. I will find some other mode of 
disposing of the jewels. Let us leave this place 
at once.” 

“ Be it so, master,” 

Lovat’s' m4 was very much excited, no 
doubt, by the plunder at the Flemish’s jeweller's; 
but he was quite sufficiently under the command 
of the Dark Woman to comply with her wishes to 
leave the place when she expressed them de- 


cidedly. © : 


There was lik ise a certain amount of danger 
in remaining; for there was the chance every. 
t of some one calling, with whom it might 

b ublesome to deal. 
And so the Dark Woman, accompanied. by 


| Lovat, reached the open street, closing the shop-~ 
“Enter!” said the Dark Woman; “all is peace | 


door after them, leaving that establishment with 
its dead occupants to look after itself, 

a To-night, ” said the Dark Woman, ‘‘we shall 
meat again.” 

“Where, master?” 
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‘“‘Thave been thinking. It is necessary that 
we should have some place of assemblage, where, 
without suspicion, and at the same time with 
perfect safety to ourselves, we can meet from time 
to time.” 

“Do you know of such a place, master ?” 

““T am thinking. It should be at once con- 
venient to us all—easy to reach and easy to leave.” 

“Such a place were difficult to find.” 

“Possibly; but I think I know of the precise 
spot that will suit us, In a narrow lane of the 
City, whither I can easily conduct you, there is 
a church—long anterior, in point of building, 
to those by which the City is adorned by the 
great architect of St. Paul’s. It is ancient, dim, 
inconvenient, and dilapidated: No human foot- 
step has trodden its gloomy aisles for many a long 
year. Its vaults are crowded with the dead; the 
spider and the rat alone divide the empire of that 
ancient church; and to the inhabitants of the few 
houses that crowd around it, it is an object rather 
of fear and of suspicion. It is said that strange 
sounds have been heard within its walls. We have 
but to feed the superstition of the neighbourhood, 
and, for as long as we may require it, the place 
will be all our own.” 

“Tt will do famously, master.” 

“You will meet me, then, at the eastern angle 
of St. Paul’s to-night, when the clocks are strik- 
ing twelve. Make it your business, between now 
and then, to warn our associates to be close at 
hand, and I will conduct you all to the church I 
have mentioned, so that in all time you may 
know it; for, from this moment, I devote myself to 
the business. of life in two shapes. I must be a 
terror and a desolation !” 

The manner in which the Dark Woman pro- 
nounced these words struck a cold chill even to 
the insensible heart of Lovat. 

‘“ A terror, master, and a desolation 2?” he said. 

‘Even so. I must be a terror fo those upon 


whom I wish vengeance to alight, and I must, 


spread desolation in another sense.” 
“In what sense ?” 


“‘] will deprive the rich and the great of so_ 


much of their earthly substance, which I will 
place at the disposal of thoss who aid me, that 
no man shall know when he lies down at night if 
it shall be his good fortune to arise in the morning, 


with the gold and the jewels he fondly supposed, 


his own. Cling to me, you and all your com- 
rades, and I will waft you over the stagnant 
lake of poverty to such a brilliant land of fortune, 
that the service you will do for me on the way 
shall seem weak and slight.” 

“We will all follow you, master, with heart 
and soul.” 

‘* Be it so. 
well!” 

The Dark Woman left Lovat to cogitate over 
her words, and, secdre in her disguise, she made 
her way to St. James's, where she was a witness 
to some of the festivities and rejoicings which 
closed that day of the Princess Charlotte’s mar- 
riage. 

That day which it was thought would be so 
important an one in the annals “of England, but 
which turned out to bo but a brief delusion, the 
results of which were to pass away like a dream. 


You have your instructions. Fare- 


CHAPTER CVIIL 


THE DARK WOMAN METS HER ASSOCIATES IN 
8ST. AUGUSTINS CHURCH , AND ATTACKS THH 
HOUSE GF THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 


THE midnight hour is arrived. 

It is a starlight and beautiful night; too light 
——far too light for those who come abroad after 
the eye of day is closed upon nefarious practices. 

Far too light for the objects of the Dark 
Woman, and that mysterious band of men who 
own her as their chief and pioneer to fortune. 

She had issued her orders, and they must be 
obeyed, 

As the clock of St. Paul’s struck the midnight 
hour, she herself stood carelessly leaning against 
the iron reilings at the eastern corner of the vast 
area which contained the cathedral. 

She made a slight gesture of impatience as the 
last stroke of the clock died away. But then, 
from the other side of the railings, where he had 
been concealed in the deep shadow of a tomb, a 
man made his appearance, and spoke in a low 
tone. 

‘t Master !” 

The Dark Woman strove to penetrate the dark~ 
ness of the cathedral yard with a straining gaze, 
as she said, ‘‘It is you, Lovat!” 

“Tt is, master. + 

“And the others ?” 

‘They are all here.” 

“It is an ill-omened spot. Come avray. 
bave no desire egain to make St. 
abiding place of miné for a moment.” 

“Nor I, master. So we will even follow you 
with what despatch we may.” 

Tbe Dark Woman crossed to the other side of 
the way, and stood still as a statue; while Lovat 
and his associates. clambered easily over the 
massive railings, and soon rejoined her, 

The party was not a large one; but still it 
was sufficient to create some degree ‘of attention 


I 
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if any one had been there at the time to bestow it, 


London, however, at the time might have been 
almost believed to have been a city of the dead, 
so profoundly still was it. 

But this stillness was only local, and peculiar 
to the City. 

The day’s life ceased there at a much earlier 
hour than it did at the West End of the town. 

The absence of theatres and houses of enter- 
tainment within the City proper, made existence 
there a much more primiiive thing than it was 
in the rest of London. 

To be sure, at the corner of one of the courts 
leading into Paternoster Row, a watchman was 
dozing in his box; and it was weil for him that 
he did so doze; for those men who were associated 
with the Dark. Woman would have been perfectly 
unscrupulous about the mode in which they might 
dispense with the troublesome observation of any 
one. 

“Follow me!” she said. 

Without another word she took her way tor 

wards that mass of buildings which lies now 
between Cheapside and Cannon Street, but which, 
at the period of our story, extended in mazy, in- 
tricate thoroughfares right down to the pane of 
the river. 
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The Dark Woman walked swiftly, turning the 
corners with precision, and with an evident per- 
fect knowledge of the route she was taking. 

She paused in one of the narrowest and dingiest 
of the streets. 

Nearly one-half the extent of one side of this 
street was occupied by an old grey-stone wall, in 
which there was but one ancient window at a 
considerable height. 

Proceeding somewhat further on, where the wall 
terminated, there was an ancient gothic doorway, 
approached by three steps worn into hollows. 

But the devout feet that had worn those steps 
had long since mingled with the dust. 

The Dark Woman paused, and spoke in a 
scarcely audible tone, as she said, “ This is the 
place.” 

‘‘Somewhat public, master,” suggested Lovat, 
who was close to her, as he looked up at the win- 
dows of the houses. 

‘t Yes,” replied the Dark Woman, ‘but we shall 
not enter here. I point this out to you as the 
church—the old, disused and deserted church of 
St. Augustin, which can always be a place of 
rendezvous for us. We shall enter it by a much 
more secret and private means. Follow!” 

There was a narrow court; some houses falling 
to ruin were alone to be found within it; but at 
its further extremity there was an opening, or 
what would have been an opening but for some 
ancient iron rails, worn so thin that a child might 
have displaced them, which guarded one of those 
dreary little burial grounds so commonly attached 
to the old churches in the City. 

In the wider and more open space of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard that starlight night had looked down 
with something like brightness upon the Dark 
Woman and her band; but in the narrow and 
enclosed space in which they now were there 
reigned a perpetual gloom. 

“They looked like spectres just emerged from 
that dreary, little, old churchyard within the iron 
railings. 

“This is the place,” said the Dark Woman. 

A kind of shudder passed through the band. 

An ancient lime tree grew in the churchyard. 
One half of it was dead, but the other half had 
sent out its summer's vegetation, and the dingy, 
soot-begrimed leaves rustled gently in the night 
air. 

‘““The removal,” said the Dark Woman, “of 
one of those iron rails will afford space sufficient 
for us all with care.” 

“By my. faith,” cried one, “it’s fortunate that 
we're of the young and active sort. When we get 
rich, and well to do, and portly like the citizens, 
we shall scarcely squeeze ourselves through such 
& space.” 

‘“‘True,” said another; ‘and it’s always been a 
marvel to me why these same portly citizens 
always made their pavements and streets so 
narrow. Fancy, now, an alderman, worthy of the 
name, trying to get between yonder post and the 
house corner.” 

‘“* Peace!” said the Dark Woman; * the time 
has not yet come for jesting.” 

Lovat, in obedience to her orders, had removed 
one of the iron rails. ‘There was no difficulty in 
doing so; in fact, so fragile was the whole affair, 
that the real difficulty consisted in not bringing 
the whole down at once. 
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This, however, was avoided, for it might hava 
attracted some attention. 

The Dark Woman stooped, and easily glided 
through the opening. ‘ih 

She was followed by her band, and they all 
stood amid the rank grass of the little burial’ 
place. > 

A dozen paces brought them to a narrow flight 
of stone steps, descending from the level; so that 
the total depth was over the head of an ordinary 
man. 

- At the foot of these steps was another such 
door as they had paused at in the open street. 

The Dark Woman touched it with her hand. — 

“It is by this entrance,” she said, ‘‘‘we make 
our way into the church of St. Augustin.” 

The door was worm-eaten and old. The mas- 
sive nails which at one time had been an element 
of strength to it, now seemed dragging it to de- 
struction. It was fastened from within, but it | 
was quite evident that asmall amount of violence 
from without would be sufficient to open it. 

‘“‘ Which of you,” said the Dark Woman, “has 
the means about him to force’a door?” 

“T never come out after twelve o’clock,” said 
one, ‘‘ without my tools. “Here is a crowbar of 
steel, small, portable, but efficient. It weighs but 
two pounds, and is but fifteen inches in length; 
but I should like to see the door that would say 
nay to it.” 

A slight crackling noise succeeded this speech, 
and then something fell from the door on the 
inner side, awakening a dismal echo in the old 
church. _ 

it was the ancient massive lock, which had 
dropped completely off. 

The old, rusted screws and fastenings stood 
no chance whatever against that modern polished 
weapon of destruction. 

The entrance to the deserted church was 
free. 

How cavernous it looked ! 

How damp and mouldy the air was! 

No wonder the associates of the Dark Woman 
hesitated before availing themselves of the open- 
ing they had made into the dilapidated temple! 

Then Linda de Chevenaux herself stepped for- 
ward and led the way; and, as she crossed the 
threshold, she said, in a low tone, * Let him who 
has the power produce a light. We must see 
that our foot-hold is safe within this ancient 
structure.” 

This was a suggestion which the band readily 
acted upon; and, indeed, none of them seemed 
very well disposed to plunge into the profennd 
darkness of that old church after the Dark 
Woman. 

But she made her way forward, although she 
was alone. 

She knew perfectly well that she must be below 
the level of the pavement of the church, so she 
proceeded with great caution for four or five 
paces, until—according to her expectations—her 
foot struck against the lowest of another flight of 
steps, which no doubt would conduct her into the 
body of the church. 

She ascended slowly and carefully, and by the 
time she hai reached the topmost step one of her 
band had procured a light. 

It was but a taper, small and star-like, but 
still it was sufficient to dissipate the intense dark- 
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ness, and to enable the Dark Woman to see that 


she faced another door somewhat similar to that 
which had been broken open from without, but 
not nearly so much decayed. 

The outer door had been exposed to wind and 
weather for a couple of hundred years, 

The inner one had been sheltered. 

There was no occasion to use force to this second 
door ; it yielded to a touch. 

And then the Dark Woman felt that she was 
within the actual church, for the rays of the 
little taper seemed quenched in the larger expanse, 
and he who carried it appeared to be only walking 
about with a faint halo around him. 

The whole area of the church was completely 
free from encumbrance of any kind. If, at any 
time, that area had been laid out in seats or pews, 
they had certainly been removed. 

Indeed, there was nothing there but the bare 
walls, and that one window that looked into the 
narrow street. 

The fiag-stones which paved the church felt 
damp and mouldy; but the more evidences of 
desertion and decay that showed themselves in 
the ancient structure, the more fitted was it as a 
place of meeting for the Dark Woman and her 
band. 

The one who carried the taper stood as nearly 
as might be in the centre of the church. 

The others grouped themselves about him. 

The Dark Woman had found aslightly elevated 
portion of the flooring. It was no doubt where 
the altar had onee stood, and from that vantage 
ground she addressed her followers. 

‘“T have work for you to do; and I have to 
propose to you to do it in a fashion that will re- 
commend itself by its boldness, and ensure success, 
Youknow well that London at night is strangely 
and heedlessly enough consigned to the care of 
men who have not the power of protecting them- 
selves against any attack accompanied by the 
slightest vigour. ‘To these men, and to the acci- 
dental presence perhaps of a parish constable, is 
consigned the lives and property of thousands, 
whose riches lie for the first hand to grasp at and 
appropriate.” , 

‘““True—true!” cried several members of the 
band. 

‘“‘But how shall we proceed, master?” asked 
Lovat. 

“T will tell you. We will decide—or rather I 
will decide, for you’ve made me your master, and 
the decision rests with me—upon what great, rich 
house is to be attacked on any given night; and 
on that night we will go and take possession of it 
step by step from its threshold to its attics by 
sheer force; and who shall prevent us? We 
will knock and ring for admission, and from the 
moment the door is opened the house is ours. 
You are thirteen now in all. Few houses in 
London hold so many males—that is, I mean 
honses of the class we shall attack; and as we 
shall go well armed and with a purpose—holding 
together, too, after the fashion of a disciplined 
force—what shall resist us—who shall overcome 
us 2” 

The tone of command and of absolute and en- 
tire confidence in her own powers and resources in 
which the Dark Woman spoke, imparted that 
confidence to her adherents. 

A kind of enthusiasin took possession of them, 


With one accord they burst out into exclama- 
tions of satisfaction. 

The originality of the plan of operations de- 
lighted them. 

It differed so largely from all vulgar house- 
breaking, that it just suited their views and their 
minds—gentlemen as they were, so far as re- 
garded birth and education, but no better in 
morals than the poorest and lowest footpad who 
prowled about the streets at night, seeking to 
prey upon the unwary. 

But there is an aristocracy in crime as in every- 
thing else. 

“You consent, then ?” added the Dark Woman. 
“You all of you comprehend and consent to this 
plan ?” 

‘*We do! Wedo!” 

‘¢ And we like it immensely,” said one. 

“Tt just suits us,” said another. 

“And quite a gentlemanly way of doing 
things,” added a third. 

“Well, master,” said Lovat, ‘ since we are all 
so agreed and ready to follow you wherever you 
may lead, where shall it be?” 

The Dark Woman paused for a few seconds, as 
though considering this question, and then she 
said, ‘To the Lord Chancellor’s house in Blooms- 
bury Square.” 

‘By Jove!” exclaimed one. 

The exclamation attracted general attention. 

‘‘ What is the objection?” asked the Dark 
Woman. 

‘* None!” 

“Then let it be to that house that we pay our 
first attentions.” 

“ Bravo! bravo!” 

‘It is probably well known to you all,” added the 
Dark Woman, “ that the present Lord Chancellor 
has only been a few months in office, and that ho 
has attained that office owing to marrying the 
daughter of one of the Royal Dukes, who for a 
long time has in vain sighed for a husband, until 
this most unscrupulous adventurer married her.” 

“ Hem !” . 

This ‘‘hem” came from the same member of 
the band who had uttered the exclamation of 
“By Jove!” when first the Lord Chancellor's 
name was mentioned by the Dark Woman. 

It was evident that he had a something to say 
on the subject. 

“Speak,” said the Dark Woman. “It seems 
to me that you know something of this Chan- 
cellor.” 

“ido.” 

What is it.” 

“Just this—that the house in Bloomsbury 
Square in which he resides is quite familiar to 
me.” — 

“That is well.” 

“And that in courtesy the Lord Chancellor ig 
somewhat of a connexion of mine.” 

‘“‘ How so?” 

“T will tell you. He is my father’s half 
brother, and so calls himself my uncle—or rather, 
he ought to doso; but as I want money, and‘don’t 
want to get itin any of the ways that would seem 
pleasant to him, we are not on the best of terms,” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is all, I merely mention it because, 
knowing the interior of the house well, I can be a 
very excellent guide to you all.” 
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“That is so far fortunate. Can you tell us 
what likelihood of booty there may be?” 

“Tcan. The most excellent likelihood in the 
world, I should say. We have only to go to the 
old rascal’s—hem! I mean to my _ respected 
uncle’s bedroom, and there we shall find a certain 
japan tin box, where he keeps his papers. If we 
can get off with that, the old villain—I mean the 
respected old gentleman will be happy to give a 
good round sum for its recovery.” 

‘What does the box contain?” 

‘‘ Papers, belonging mostly to other people. 
You must know that the anciént scoundrel—I 
mean my venerated uncie—was an attorney, but 
he went then to the bar; only he kept up his con- 
nexion among the bad set that he knew, and the 
little rascalities and forgeries by which he made 
money are, 1 think, pretty well all to be fonnd 
in that tin box.” 

“Come, then,” said the Dark Woman; “ the 
night wears on apace, and we have our work be- 
fore us. Are you all ready ? 

“ Ready! ready!” 

The voices of the band sounded hollow and 
sepu.chral in that dismal old deserted church. 

There was a rustling movement, such as when 
some outlying party of military makes, with all 
possible caution in the face of the enemy, some 
alteration in their position. 

The band of the Dark Woman was preparing 
for the expedition. 
| That preparation consisted in each man look- 
ing carefully to the priming of his pistols, and 
then buttoning his coat right up to the throat. 

Each one, too, produced a half mask, such as 
were in use by the knights of the road who at 
that period made the highways in the immediate 
vicinity of London so dangerous. 
| When those masks were on, and the whole of 
the preparations complete, the Dark Woman and 
her band certainly leoked dangerous to the peace 
of the City. 
| A clock struck two. 

_ They had been longer in the deserted church 
than she had anticipated; but still there was 
ample time to carry out the project of the night. 

* Follow me,” said the Dark eee ‘and 
obey me implicitly.” 

“We will—we will!” 

“Put out the light, and leave it here.” 

Ail was darkness in another moment, 

“ Follow !” 

The Dark Woman led the way; and although 
there wassome stumbling at the stairs in the black 
darkness that covered them all up as with a pall, 
they succeeded in reaching the little wretched 
ehurebyard in safety. 

The change from the darkness of tho interior 
of the church itself, to only the darkness of the 
open air, was so great that the latter appeared light 
in comparison. 
| ‘The band could see about them with tolerable 
ease, 
| The Dark Woman did not speak; but she led 
the way through the gap in the iron railings. 

Then out of the dingy-looking old court, with 
ifs tumble-down houses, and then oul of the nar- 
row streetinto one of the wider—although that 
was not very wide—thoroughfares of the City. 

Then an imprudent watchman, who happened 
to be awake, started out of a doorway. 
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He held up his lantern. 

“Hilloa! Hilloa! What’s -all this? Who 
may you be, my masters? 

‘Down with him!” said the Dark Woman. 

The watchman was the next instant lying 
sprawling in the kennel, perfectly insensiblo, 

The Dark Woman walked on, 

The band followed her, as if nothing particular 
had happened. 

They understood now that everything was to be 
done by main force and assurance, and they felt a 
wild kind of excitement and pleasure in the idea 
that they were traversing London like conquerors 
whom none could resist. 

The whole affair just suited them. * 

The Dark Woman led the way to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.’ 

There was a hackney coach stand there: -as 
luck would have it, there were but two vehicles 
on the stand, waiting for what fortun the night 
would bring to them. 

It brought them a fortune they little expected. 
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CHAPTER CCIX. 


THE DARK WOMAN AND HER BAND TAKE POS- 
SESSION OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 


Tue drivers of the two hackney coaches in St, 
Paul's Churchyard dozed upon the boxes of their 
vehicles. ~ 

The horses dozed in their wretched harness. 

The Dark Woman paused at the corner. of 
one of the narrow streets leading to Doctors’ 
Commons, and gave her directiong to the band. 

“Tt is along way to Bloomsbury Square, and 
will be more agreeable to ride than to walk, be- 
sides attracting less attention.” 

The band assented. 

‘«'Phrow those two coachmen over the railings 
into the burial-yard of the Cathedral, and take 
possession of the coaches.” 

The band rushed forward, 

The two drivers were torn down from their 
seats: a blow upon the head of each pnt them 
out of the world—at all events, for the time being, 

Then they were flung bodily over the iron rails 
of the Cathedral, _ 

The coaches were in possession of the Dark 
Woman and her band. 

The driving-boxes of each were taken cool 
possession of, and into one of them got, with some 
little crowding, half a dozen of the band. 

‘the door of the other coach was held obsequicusly 
open by Lovat for the Dark Woman to enter. 

‘‘ We will ride outside in some way, master,” 
he said, ‘‘so as not to incommode you.’ 

There were, counting the two who drove, and 
the six who were inside the other. coach, still five 
of the band to be disposed of. 

“ No,” said the Dark Woman, “lot three more 
come in heré; the other two can find places out~ 
side.” _ 

‘‘Oertainly, master.” 

The steps were put up, and the door of the 
coach was shut. 

A man came running up to them frem 4 court 
close at hand. 

“Remember Water Jack, your honours,” he 
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said, thinking the coaches had been hired in his 
temporary absence, 

“Over with him!” said the Dark Woman. 

There was a short scufile, and then the fall of 
a heavy body, as the man was flung over the 
railings to keep company with the coachmen. 

“Tt is done, master.” 

‘Good! To Bloomsbury Square.” 

Of went the two coaches. 

The Dark Woman, in these terribly violent 
proceedings, found a kind of solace for her per- 
turbed feelings. 

She had declared war now against all the 
world, and she cared not how savagely and ruth- 
lessly she carried on the campaign. 

The more violence there was, the calmer she 
became. 

Those two members of the band who assumed 
the places of coachmen for this occasion, urged 
the poor steeds in the hackney coaches to their 
utmost speed. 

Probably they had never made such haste down 
Ludgate Hill before. 

But as good fortune for the Dark Woman and 
her associates would have it, the horses did not 
fall, although they were on the point of doing so 
at least twenty times. 

The reckless manner in which they were driven, 
and the hurry that was put into all their move- 
ments, probably really saved them from any 
dangerous slip. 

Bloomsbury Square was reached. 

‘“‘ Stop !” said the Dark Woman. 

The two coaches drew up at the corner of 
Southampton Street. 


“What is the number’ of the Chanceilor’s 
house?” 
‘‘ Four,” replied his disreputable nephew. 


“Number four. 1 ought to know it.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

‘“: What is to be done with the- coaches » asked 
Lovat. 

Just leave them.” 

The two coaches remained where they had halted. 
The tired horses had no inclination to move. 
~ Bloonisbury Square was quite deserted: not a 
sonl, so far as could be judged, was up in any of 
the houses. It was close on to three o'clock now, 
and it may well be supposed that everybody who 
meant to go to bed had done so. 

What had become of the watchman, whose 
special duty it was to keep watch and ward in 
that square, it is difficult to says Perhaps he 
had had the good sense to go home, and leave the 
square to look after itself. 

Certainly the so-called ‘ guardian of the night” 
was not visible. 

* Follow |” said the Dark Woman. 

The band followed her. 

Their footsteps, notwithstanding they trod 


lightly, made a strange sound in the silent square; | 


but that sound gave no alarm, 

Who could suppose that in the midst of London 
a band of fourteen persons would have the 
audacity to attempt to take a mansion by storm? 

But such was to be the case. 

And the audacity of the act was to bring with 
it its own safety. 

Number four was reached. 

The house was one of the largest, if not the 
Mey in the square, which was then a fashion- 


able one, and not abandoned as it is now to soma 


lodging-house keepers and bill-discounters. 

“Halt!” said the Dark Woman. 

She looked up at the Chancellor's house from 
the door-step. i 

A light was in the hall. ™ 

“Pell me,” said the Dark Woman, as she 
turned to seek the nephew of the Chancellor, ‘is 
there a night-porter kept in the hall?” 

¢ Yes.” 

“That is well. He is asleep.” 

The Dark Woman knocked lightly at the door; 
so lightly that the hall-porter ought to have heard 
the appeal, although it was not loud enough to 
disturb any one else in all the mansion. 

But no notice was taken. 

The hall-porter was fast asleep. 

The Dark Woman knocked again somewhat 
louder. 

This time there canje a snufiling sort of sound 
from the passage. 

“Master,” said Lovat, ‘you want to get .the 
door open quietly ?” 

 T do.” 

“Will you allow me to manage it ?” 

“Do so.” 

Lovat put his lips to the key-hole of the 
door, 

“ Bil hil’ he said. 


% 


‘“‘Porter! Hi! Are you 


awake? Hi! I’m the square watchman!” 
. “What's the matter?’ asked a voice from 
within. 

4 Nothing ! 1” 


“Then what do you want?” 

‘“Nothifig. But I thought you wouldn’t mind a 
drop of mulled eau de vie, and I’m a bad one to 
drink by myself?” 


“* What ?” 

“Don’t you hear?” 

“Yes, yes. Did you say you had apsaathine! to 
drink ?” 

eek A 3 

111 open the door in amoment. No, I won't. 
Stop. How do I know you are the square 


watchman ?” 

“‘ Nobow.” 

‘t How do I know you are not a thief?” 

*t Nohow.” 

t Then --then——-what—what am I to-—to do?” 

“Nothing. I’m sitting on ‘the step drinking 
the mull, and it’s beau-ti-ful. You take a pint of 
fine old eau de vie, and you make it hot; 
then you take two tablespoonfuls of fine honey, 
and you put them in; then you beat up six 
eggs——” 

“Stop! stop! 
—don’t!” 

The hall-porter flung the door open. 

“ Seize him!” said the Dark Woman. 

He was caught in a moment by the throat. 

“ Don’t let him speak.” 

he compression upon the thréat of the hall- 
porter increased. A handkerchief was put across 
his mouth, like a horse’s bit. He was nearly 
insensible, \. 

“Throw him into the square garden,” 

‘* Yes, master.” 

The sentence was executed. 

The Dark Woman and her band stepped into 
the hall of the Chancellor's house, and the last 
one quickly and quietly closed the door, 


Hang it man, don’t drink it all 
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There was a sensation of warmth and comfort in 
the hall, at that hour of the night, after coming 
in out of the rather raw, open air. 

A lamp was burning faintly, and the spacious 
hall was handsomely appointed. 

Not the faintest sound could be heard from 
any part of the house. 

The little fracas with the hall-porter had not 
had the effect of giving any alarm whatever. 

It was quite evident that the Dark Woman 
and her band, so far, were eminently successful, 
and lad all the place to themselves. 

She turned and gave her orders. 

“Three will remain here to guard the hall.” 

As she spoke, she indicated the three she in- 
tended for that duty. i 

They at once acquiesced, and took up their 
position Jike sentinels. 

“All else will follow me,” added the Dark 
Woman. . 

They did so. 

Several doors opened from the hall; but the 
only thing the Dark Woman did of a particular 
.character, as regarded those rooms, was to lock 
them one after the other, and possess herself of 
their keys. ; 

Then she ascended the staircase, which was wide 
and handsome, anc sprung from nearly the centre 
of the back of the hall. 

Upon arriving at the head of the stairs, the 
Dark Woman turned to the Chancellor’s nephew. 

“Do you know,” she asked, in a low voicé 
that was scarcely a whisper even,—‘'do you 
know where the Chancellor sleeps ?” 

“Yes; above.” 

‘* And these rooms are but reception rooms ?” 

The Dark Woman pointed to three doors that 
opened from the first floor landing where they 
were. 

“That is all.” 

‘* Follow, then. Or stay—you lead. We shall 
not lose time.” 

‘“‘ Master, you intend, then, to seek the chamber 
of the Chancellor at once ?” 

fo CES 

“This way.” 

The graceless nephew of the Lord Chancellor 
led the way up the next flight of. stairs, and 
when they reached the top they would have been 
in darkness but that a second lamp was there 
burning, for the rays from that one in the hall 
did not penetrate so far up the house. 

The Chancellor's nephew then pointed to a 
door, and whispered, ‘‘ That is the bed-room of 
his lordship; and that,” he added, pointing to 
another door, ‘‘is the room Of his son.” 

‘““His son? A man?” 

The nephew smiled. 

‘He looks like one, but he is a poliroon, as 
well as a fool.” 

Have you any objection to take charge of 
him ?” 

‘* None in the least.” 

“Very well, I will leave him to you. Your 
duty will be to take care that he does not create 
any. alarm.” 

“THe shall not.” 

“My business is with the Chancellor himself.” 

At this moment a grumbling, angry voice 
called out from the room that had been pointed 
out as that of the Chancellor, ‘‘ What's that ? 
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What's that? What's the matter? Eh, eh? 
What is it? Who's there?” 

‘‘ Hush!” said the Dark Woman. 

“Eh?” 

“ Hush !” 

A lumbering sound was heard in the room. 

Then another voice spoke. 

That was a feminine voice, although the tones 
were neither very feminine nor very gentle. 

“What evér is the matter now, you low- 
minded wretch? Is there is no such thing as 
peace and quiet to be had, you despicable beast ?” 

“ Who is that?” asked the Dark Woman of the 

nephew. 

“The Royal Duke's daughter.” 

“Indeed !” 

‘Yes, you hear that she is quite a lady.” 

** Hush!” 

The Dark Woman now tapped on the panel of 
the Chancellor’s bed-room door. 

“What's that? Who's there?” 

‘My lord!” 

“Well, well?” 

‘‘ There are thieves in the house.” 

‘* Thieves 2” 


‘Yes, my lord; but if your lordship makes a 


noise, we shall not be able to do comfortably what 
we are about.” 

‘Ah! you are a constable ?” 

‘* Just so.” 

“Wait a moment—wait a moment. Bless my 
soul ! where are my———I mean, where is my dress- 
ing-gown ?” " 

* Fellow!” said the Duke’s daughter, ‘'I de- 
clare that to-morrow I will leave this low part 
of the town. Colonel Grimsby has often invited 
me to his nice little place at Richmond, and I in- 
tend to go there and stay a few weeks.” 

‘Go to the devil as soon as you like,” said the 
Chancellor. 

The Duke's daughter uttered a slight scream, 
and then in a voice that seemed to be a concentra- 
tion of vinegar, she added, ‘‘ Was it for this I con- 
sented to marry you, you low lawyer? You 
know what a rogue you are, and always were! 
You know you have about as much pretension to 
be Lord Chancellor as to be the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, you low, hideous, common wretch!” 

“Go on, my lady; let the watch and the con- 
stable hear you! Goon, do!” 

The Chancellor opened his bed-room door. 

The Dark Woman had stepped aside, and two 
of the band made a dash at his lordship. 

One dealt him rather a bewildering rap on one 
side of the head; and the other, possibly with a 
charitable view of restoring the equilibrium of 
his brain, gave him asimilar rap on the other side. 

The Chancellor staggered back. : 

He would have fallen but that he was clutched 
by the throat, and allowed more quietly to subside 
into a chair. 

All this happened with such rapidity that the 
Royal Duke’s daughter had not time to scream, 
but she was on the point of doing so when the 
Dark Woman stepped up to the sideof the bed, 
and said, sternly, ‘Silence, woman! Utter a 
word, or a cry, and your worthless life shall come 
to an end !” 

The Royal Duke’s daughter was struck as if 
by a mortal blow. 

She had lived to be called a woman, and to be 
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told that her life was a worthless one! Surely the 
end of the world had come, or tliese were the pre- 
monitory symptoms of its speedy arrival. 

She fell back upon the bed without a word, and 
lay perfectly still. 

The Chancellor was in a state of great mental 
confusion. , 

He could hardly comprehend what had hap- 
pened, except that he was in the hands of those 
who were not over scrupulous as to their acts. 

But then he was not very scrupulous himself, 
so that on that score he certainly had no right to 
complain. ; 

Nevertheless the Lord Chancellor was soon 
aroused to a sense of his true condition, for as he 
sat in the chair, with rather a bewildered look, 
while the two members of the band who had taken 
charge of him stood on either side like grim 
sentinels, the Dark Woman approached him. 

No. 94.—Dark Woman. 
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“‘T told you,” she said, “there were thieves in 
the house.” 

The Chancellor looked at her vacantly. 

“ Attend to me—and answer me.” 

There was something of menace in these tones, 


and the Chancellor roused his dormant faculties to ~ 


listen to what was said to him, and attempt some 
reply. 


“Do you hearme? ‘There are thieves in the 


house.” 

“TY hear.” 

“Woe are the thieves. 
that ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“T want a certain tin box that you generally 
keep. under your own observation.” 

The Chancellor’s eyes instinctively wandered to 
a corner of the room where that box was reposing, 
and the Dark Woman making a sign to, her 


Do you understand 


| 
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band one of them immediately took possession of | house is taken by storm, and yourself completely 


it. 

The Chancellor uttered a groan. 

“ Take all the money,” he said, ** that’s in the 
house, but leave that box alone, It contains 
papers which are of no use to any one but—but— 
to the owner.”’\ 

The Dark Woman paid no attention whatever 
to this appeal, but fixing her eyes sternly upon 
the face of the Chancellor, she said, ‘‘ You ,are in 
possession of the Great Seal of England. I want 
it.” 

“‘ No—no !” 

* T say, I want it.” 

“ J have it not—I cannot give it up—it’s mad- 
ness to expect it. I would be of no use to you, 
nor to any one.” 

The Dark Woman laid her hand upon the arm 
of one of her band, and said calmly, ‘‘ Shoot this 
man. Never mind the noise.” 

“Yes, master.” : 

“ Hold!—hold !” cried the Chancellor; “TI will 
give up the seal.” 

“Where is it?” 

“In yonder cabinet.” 

The Dark Woman made a gesture of caution to 


. her band in regard to the accurate supervision 


which they were to keep over the Chancellor, and 


approaching the cabinet, she wrenched it open. 


Exactly within it lay that gandy-looking purse 
which contains the seal forming the real insignia 
of the authority of the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain. : 

“Your money !” said the Dark Woman, as she 
turned abruptly from the bureau towards the 
Chancellor. 

“All Ihave is upon that dressing-table. The 
property that is in that cabinet does not belong to 
me.” 

“We are not particular,” replied the Dark 
Woman, ‘as to the ownership.” 

She beckoned to Lovat as she spoke. 

“Secure what you can find here,” she said, 
“and then we will leave the house. We have 
already the principal prizes of this expedition.” 

Lovat, with considerable dexterity, emptied the 
cabinet of about five hundred pounds, which 
formed its contents, and likewise bestowed about 
him a quantity of old-fashioned jewellery, which, 
no doubt, was the exclusive property of the Royal 
Duke’s daughter. 

There was 2 savage and angry look upon the 
face of the Chancellor as he saw all these proceed- 
ings going on, but he felt himself to be in the 
hands of those who were perfectly unscrupulous, 
‘and who, in a different manner, and in a different 
line of life, very much resembled himself, 

The Dark Woman having accomplished her 
purposes, stepped up to him. 

“On the third night from this,” she said, ‘at 
the hour of twelve there will be a mounted man | 
by the first milestone on the Great Western Road, 
That man will be in the pos- 
session of the Great Seal which I now take from 
you, and for the sum of a thousand pounds it will 
“be delivered to you, or to any one whom you may 


_ send for it.” 


‘ 
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“Y will send,” 
‘‘ As you please; but beware oftreachery! Any 
attempt of such a character will recoil as surely 


upon your own head as you now see that your 
A «ON ¢ 


at my mercy. Farewell! : 

“ Stop,” said the Chancellor, ‘* one moment.” 

“ What would yon say 2” 

“YT should think that your audacity would almost 
extend as far as to induce you to tell me who you 
are.” 

“No,” said the Dark Woman, ‘‘I am anony- 
mous—and as that in itselfisa kind of name, you 
may call me by it; and when you yourself, or 
whatever messenger you may send, accost at the 
milestone on the Western Road the man who 
‘will restore to you the Great Seal, it will be well 
to remember that name, or there may be some 
difficulty,” 

**T will rememberit,” said the Chancellor; “and 
it will go hard with me but—but——” 

“ Hold, sir! Is it wise to threaten?” 

“Perhaps not. I say no more.” 

‘Bind him,” said the Dark Woman. 

The Chaneellor looked inexpressibly savage as, 
with the assistance of his own dressing-gown and 
a couple of stout belleropes that were cut down 
from the room, he was bound securely to a chair, 
and the chair itself to one of the massive carved 
posts of the bedstead. 

‘Gag him,” said the Dark Woman, 

**No—no! There is no occasion,” cried the 
Chancellor. 

But the Dark Woman had given the erder, and 
protestations on his part were ef no avail. He 
was gagged just in the same fashion that his own 
hall-porter had been ; namely, by a twisted hand- 
kerchief placed in his meuth, and tied securely at 
the back of his head. 

+ This mode of gagging did not much impede the 
breath, nor did it wholly prevent some sounds from 
being made; but-it effectually prevented those 
sounds from being articulate, or loud enough to 
create anything like an extraordinary alarm. 

The Dark Woman then made a gesture to her 
band, which indicated that their work was done. 

She herself led the way from the Chancellor’s 
bed-chamber. 

The hand followed, and the door was closed, 

A. serious tumult, however, appeared te arise in 
that apartment the moment the Dark Woman and 
her associates had left it. 

The Royal Duke’s daughter had remained per- 
fectly quiescent while the proceedings we have re- 
corded were taking place. 

Had she not received morally a knock-down 
blow by being called a woman? ~And, moreover, 
was it not perfegtly inconsistent with her dignity 
to make any movement whatever while the apart- 
ment was in the hands of its assailants? 

But she had been grievously insulted, and told, 
for the first time, a home truth, to the effect that 
her life was worthless; and so it was not in 
human nature to exist without vengeance upon 
some one. 

The sounds of tumuli that arose in that room, 
therefore, consisted in a violent assault which the 
Royal Duke’s daughter made upon the Chancellor, 
who was certainly not in a condition to defend 
himself, 

The Dark Woman, from the faw observations 
she had heard from the lips of the Royal Duke’s 
daughter, was very well able to conceive what 
was taking place, 

An eapresieion of contempt, for a moment, 
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bovered over her countenance, and then she rapidly 
lescended the stairs. 

Temporarily, she had forgotten to look for the 
Chancellor’s nephew; and she feared at the mo- 
ment that he might not be aware of their de- 
parture from the house. 

She paused and glanced rapidly behind her, and 
was pleased to see that he was close at hand. 

““How fared you,” she said, “‘ with the son of 
the Chancellor? { heard no noise.” 

“Oh, xno! I told you that the fellow was a 
poltroon. He begged abjectly for his life, so I 
satisfied myself by making a sort of bundle of 
him, tying him up in a couple of sheets and a 
counterpane, and so leaving them half dead with 
fear in the middle of the floor of his own room, for 
any one to tumble over who may happen to go 
in.” 

A light, half-suppressed laugh passed through 
the band, but the Dark Woman checked the dis- 
position to levity. 

‘‘ Hush!” she said,—“ hush! 
we still are.” 

The band was silent, and they descended the 
great staircase of the Chancellor's house like a 
throng of spectres. 

All was still. If the servants who inhabited the 
upper portion of the mansion had really heard 
anything going on on the floor beneath them, they 
had, in all probability, attributed it to one of those 
little skirmishes which the Chancellor and the 
Royal Duke’s daughter were accustomed to have 
at any period of the day or night when the 
elements for one rose to the surface. 

And so this open and audacious assault upon 
the mansion of the highest dignity of the law, 
situated too in one of the most populous districts 
in London, was perfectly successful. 

There was nothing complicated about it. The 
whole was simplicity itself ; and it had been ‘set 
about with but one principle of action to guide it 
—namely, to remove every possible obstruction 


Remember where 


that might arise by main force, and in the most | 


unscrupulous manner. 

The Dark Woman and her band stoed upon the 
doorstep of the Chancellor’s house, ard listened to 
Bloomsbury Church clock striking four. 

The expedition had lasted about one hour. 

‘‘ Master,” said Lovat, “I can see the two 
hackney coaches waiting exactly where we left. 
them, at the corner of Southampton Street.” 

“We are more than fortunate,” said the Dark 
Woman. ‘One of them will be useful to me. 
Who will drive me to my lodgings in St. James’s 
Sireét 2” 

“<j, master,” replied Lovat. ‘I drove one of 
the coaches here, and rather pride mye upon 
my dexterity.” 

The Dark Woman turned to the remainder of 
the band. 

“ Not to-morrow night,” she said, ‘‘but the 
next after, we will meet at one o'clock at St. 
Augustin’s Church. Between the present time 
and that, I shall be able to dispose of some of the 
jewels we took from St. James’s Palace. Till 
then, farewell!” 

‘‘Parewell!” muttered the band, in low tones. 

The Dark Woman walked rapidly up to one of 
the coaches, followed by Lovat, who, when they 
got to within three or four paces of at; preceded 
her and opened the door. 


, of the whole affair; 
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He had no sooner done so, however, than ha 
started back with surprise; for a rough, burly- 
looking man leant forward from the interior of the 
coach, and holding a pistol in his hand, which was 
as rough and burly-looking as himself, he cried 
out, “Now, my fine fellows, I must know what 
all this isabout. You have no difficulty in seeing 
what I am—a Bow Street officer, at your service ; 
and finding a couple of coaches ‘here abandoned, 
I guessed pretty well that something was up, and 
that somebody would soon make his appearance, 
and here you are! Now, what’s it all about, 
eh ?” 

“A bullet !” said the Dark Sinai 

She uttered not another word; but over the 
shoulder of Lovat she fired one of her pistols right 
in the face of the officer. 

He fell back into the coach with a yell. 

if bis finger had happened to have been upon 
the trigger of the pistol he himself held, no doubt 
it would have been discharged, and in that case 
Lovat must have fallen. 

But such was not the case. The Bow Street 
officers always carried those short, stumpy, mur- 
derous-looking pistols with them; but they were 
so accustomed to find everybody give in to their 
authority, that the necessity of firing one scarcely 
ever suggested itself to them. 

In this case the Bow Street officer only held hig 
pistol threateningly to prevent his intended pri- 
soners from running away, which he fully believed 
it would be their first impulse to do. 

But he little knew with whom he had to deat, 

Lovat was somewhat startled at the rapidity — 
and, indeed, few human 
nervous systems could have stood with perfect 
impunity the passage of a pistol bullet so close to 
one of his ears, as that one which the Dark 
Woman had launched at the head of the unfor- 
tunate Bow Street runner. 

The Dark Woman was cool and calm_as pos- 
sible. 

“JY think that will do, Lovat,’ she said, “I 
shall prefer the other coach now, and it will be as 
well to close the door of this one,’ 

One of the officer’s feet hung out, and interposed 


some difficulty in closing the door ; but aftera | 


few efforts he succeeded in Going so. , 

Lovat approached the other coach with some 
caution and deliberation; for he thought it pos- 
sible that that, too, might be tenanted by some 
one who would dispute their progress. 

The Dark Woman saw that he hesitated, and 
she spoke a few words to re-assure him. 

“There is no one there, Lovat; if there had 
been, he would have come forward to the assist- 
ance of his comrade.” 

‘No, there is no one,” 
coach is empty.” 

The Dark Woman entered this second vehicle 
with all the deliberation in the world; and she 
carried with her the small tin box, as well as the 
Great Seal, which she had taken, from the house | 
of the Chancellor, : 

. Lovat mounted the box and drove off, so that 
the last echoes which reverberated throughout 
Bloomsbury Square were those of the wheels of 
the vehicle which carried \away, in safety and 
security, her who had planned and executed one 
of the most daring burglarious offences that 
modern times had known, 


cried Lovat; ‘the 
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CHAPTER CCX, 
YUE DARK WOMAN PROJECTS <A SPECIAL, 
JOURNEY TO WINDSOR ON AN ERRAND OF 


DIFFICULTY AND DANGER, 


LinpDA DE CHEYENAUX sat alone in her apart- 
ments in St. James’s Street. She felt no fatigue, 
for during the last four-and-twenty hours she had 
had rest. ; 

She never wanted much. 

And, moreover, now she was exceedingly 
anxious to examine the contents of the tin box 
she had brought from the Lord Chancellor's. » 

The examination, however, had very few 
charms for her, since she found that the great 
mass of papers consisted of legal documents, bills 
of exchange, and such like matters, for which she 
cared nothing. 

Among the papers, however, were various do- 
cuments to which the signature of the King was 
attached; and the sight of that signature brought 
to her recollection one all-important paper which 
years and years ago had been presented to 
her dazzled eye-sight by the Prince of Wales, for 
it purported to be the consent of the King to his 
marriage with her, Linda de Chevenaux. 

How often had she condemned the folly which 
had induced her to part with that document 
again; for although the Prince had over and over 
again declared it to be a forgery of his own, and 
had attempted to justify it on the false and 
flagitious principle that in love or war all 
stratagems are fair, if she had still possessed it, it 
would have been a powerful instrument in her 
hands as against the Regent. 

But there had always been a dreamy notion in 
the mind of Linda de Chevenaux that it was pos- 
sible the King had in a weak moment yielded to 


the then mad passion of his son, and given his’ 


consent to their union. 

It had been many, many timesa dream of her 
existence that she would find a means of seeking 
out the King and pntting the question to him, 

To be sure, such an enterprise was beset with 
many difficulties; but was not her whole life a 
straggle with difficultios?—and was she not 
generally successful, by the impetuosity of her 
character, in overcoming them? 

Surely, yes. 

And should she shrink now from any-act which 
would promise to arm her against the man who 
had made her what she was? 

Linda de Chevenaux leant her head upon her 
hands and thought deeply. Then she sprung to 
her feet. 

“Tt shall be done,” she said: “it is something 
providential that I have made no appointment 
with those men who call me their master, for to- 
morrow night. I will go to Windsor Castle, 
where the sick King lies nearly abandoned by all 


who should be ngar him, and, by fair means or by 


foul, I will find a means of putting to him the 
question if twenty years ago he gave his consent 
to the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the 
daughter of a gentleman. Who shall say that 
such may not have been the case; and that the 
subsequent marriage of the Prince with Caroline 
of Brunswick may not have been acquiesced in by 
the King on the supposition that I was dead?” 
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The more the Dark Woman thought over this 
extravagant proposition, the more it seemed to 
recommend itself to her. 

And whereas but a short time since she had 
almost taught herself to believe that her hopes 
were blighted for ever, and that she should never 
make any real progress in establishing herself as 
the wife of the Regent, now that hope seemed to 
dawn again, and she was ready to engage in the 
wildest schemes to give it realization. 

Having come to this determination, Linda de 
Chevenaux was able to turn her attention to the 
more practical affairs of life. 

One of the most urgent of those affairs, at that 
time, was the disposal of the jewels that were atill 
in her possession. 

That those gems were of great value she could 
well imagine; bat there was the usual difficulty 
in disposing of such property, that the purchaser 
required either to know something of how the 
vendor became possessed of it, or would only give 
a small price for it. 

The thieves’ price, in fact. 

Certainly, the attempt that the Dark Woman 
had already made to dispose of the jewels had not 
been encouraging. 

That attempt, as the reader is aware, had very 
nearly cost her her life. 

No wonder that she rather shrunk from repeat- 
ing it. 

But after some cogitation she thought of a 
plan. 

Jt was an ingenious one. 

She collected the jewels all together, and placed 
them in a foreign, antique-looking purse that she 
had. 

Then the Dark Woman left her lodgings, and 
hiring a hackney coach, she directed that she 
should be driven to the London Docks. 

When there, she inquired if any vessel had 
recently arrived from the Brazils; and ascertain- 
ing that one had reached the docks only the day 
previously, which was named the Donna Maria, 
she got into the coach again, and ordered the 
driver to take her to a jeweller’s in the City that 
she named, and who was about the last person to 
whom anything in the shape of stolen property 
would be taken to dispose of. 

But that was precisely the reason the Dark 
Woman ordered herself to be driven to that esta- 
blishment. 

Indeed, the shop was one of those which had a 
reputation for wealth, and for being able to execute 
any order, however rich or exacting, that could 
be given to it. 

The jewels that Linda de Chevenaux had to 
sell would be quite a godsend to them, at the fair 
market price of the gems. 

They were always in want of jewels, and always 
ready to purchase them. 

But they must know where they came from. 

The Dark Woman had no fear of the jewels 
being recognised. - 

Their existence in St. James’s Palace -had 
evidently been forgotten, or they would long since 
have found a destination in the liquidation of 
some of the debts of the Regent. 

They were for the most part loose stones, too, so 
that their identity with any known ornaments 
was out of the question. 

The Dark Woman was hopefal. 
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Ww lien ‘the the coach’ stopped at the door of the | 


jewelicr's, she alighted with a grave and serious 
air, and inquired for one of the principals. 

She was shown into a private counting-house, 
and waited upon by an elderly gentleman, with 
a bald head, who said not a word, but giving his 
head a jerk, as much as to intimate, ‘Here I 
am,” waited for her to speak. 

“T came to London yesterday, in the Donna 
Maria, from the Brazils.” 

‘* Well, sir?” 

Ss] have brought some unset gems with me, on 
account of the firm of Jose Martinquez and Com- 
pany.” 

‘Don’t know them.” 

“‘ And I have the stones to sell.” 

“Don’t buy of strangers.” 

“Very good.” 

The Dark Woman had taken out the antique, 
foreign-looking purse with the jewels, but she 
coolly put it back again into her pocket, and 
moved towards the door. 

“Stop, sir!” said the bald-headed principal of 
the firm. “Stop, sir!” 

‘‘ What is your pleasure ?” 

“Can you give me any reference 2” 

“ What for ?” 

“ Why, a—that—you—a—that is to say. 

ol, t comprehend, you are afraid 

2. Yes, rather.” 

“That you should be taken in, and that the 
jewels I speak of should not be real stones?” 

“No, sir. Do you think I am such an old fool 
as not to know real stones from false, eh ?” 

‘I don’t know how that may be, but I bring 
from the Brazils certain gems to sell. I don’t 

want your money without you have the jewels, 
and I will take good care you don’t have them 
without, and you talk nonsense about references, 
Pray sir, have you any references ?” 

“Sir,” he said, “have you any objection to 
show me the stones ?” 

ey es.” 

“You have?” 

‘“‘{ certainly have, unless you feel inclined to 
purchase such articles. Why should I waste my 
time, and the time of Messrs, Jose and Martinquez, 
upon you?” 

“Good! I like you.” 

““Tt’s more than I do you.” 

“Capital! You speak your mind, and are a 
business man, sir. Show me the jewels, and if 
they suit me, I will buy them at once, sir—at once 
—at—at ti 

The old jeweller was glancing at a newspaper 
that was on the table, and the Dark Woman saw 
that it was open at the “ Shipping Intelligence.” 

‘¢Oh!—ah!—to be sure! ‘ Arrived, the Donna 
Maria, from La Plata.’ ” 

“There are the jewels,” said the Dark Woman, 
when she saw that the old, suspicious jeweller had 
finished his verification of her-statement, that such 
a ship as the Donna Maria had arrived the day 
previously from the Brazils. 

“ There are the jewels, sir.” 

She emptied the antique purse upon the table 
before her. 

The old jeweller was not at all dazzled, al- 
though the sight was one of great beauty, for he 
bad seen too many collections of rare gems in his 
lifetime to be struck by surprise by any. 
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He picked them up’ carefully, one after the 
other, and glanced at them, and then he said, 
“Sir, will you permit me to weigh the diamonds 
and tha rubies 2” 

“ Certainly.” 

The weighing process was carefully gone 
through, and then the jeweller said, ‘Now, sir, 
the price 2” 

“The prico ?” 

‘““Yes. What do you, on account of your prin- 
cipals, ask for this little lot ?” 

“What will you give?” 

The jeweller shook his head. 

‘Tf, sir, I buy these stones, I shall not ask any 
of my customers what they will give for them, 
you may be assured.” 

The Dark Woman was in a difficulty; she had 
had a very undefined idea of the net value of the 
jewels; she feared that she should undo all that 
she had done in engendering confidence in the 
jeweller if she should ask too little. 

There was far less danger in asking too much. 

But what would be too much? 

That was the question. 

The Dark Woman was silent. 

“Well, sir,” said the jeweller, “you talked 
awhile ago about wasting your time. Who wastes 
it now?” 

“Hight thousand pounds!” said the Dark 
Woman, promptly. 

‘Too much !” 

She was well pleased to hear these words, and 


— 


better pleased still at the tone in which they were 


uttered ; because, although the jeweller said ‘Too 
much!” he did not say so with an air or manner 
as if the sum named were preposterously too 
much. 

The temporary anxiety of Linda de Chevenaux 
passed away. 

She was safe again. 

She felt that she now stood once more upon firm 
ground with the jeweller. 


“ Jewels,” she said, ‘“‘fetch a high price in the | 


Brazils at present.” 

“Very likely.” 

“And we were told that they fetched a still 
higher one in London and Paris.” 

“True!” 

“ Hight thousand pounds, then, can scarcely be 
too much,” ° 

“Yes. We cannot giveit. Do you know the 
firm of Bandiera, Manuel, and Co., at La Plata?” 

64 No. ” 

* You do not?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

The Dark Woman suspected from the tone in 
which the crafty old jeweller had asked this ques- 
tion that there was no such firm in existence, 

He had slightly hesitated and faltered over the 
names, which gave Linda de Chevenaux the idea 
that he was inventing them even as he spoke. 

‘You are sure, sir, you don't know that firm ?” 

‘““Quite. I never heard even of it.” 

“Then, sir, I will give you six thousand pounds 
for the little lot of jewels ?” 

“* Seven |” 

‘6 No! ? 

“Good day, sir.’ 

“Stop! Six Sanit five hundred, with an 
understanding that, if you can get together 8 
similar lot, I will take them at a similar price ?” 
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“ Agreed!” 
“Pray sit down a moment, Mr, a—a—Mr.——. 
‘“Mr, Fernandez.” 
“A Spanish-American name; but you are 
surely English?” 
“J am; but my father was a native of Cuba.” 
“Ah! that accounts for your name. You shall 
have your money, sir, at once, if you will make 
out a bill of sale to us from your firm for whom 
you act.” 
“T will sign such bill of sale if you will make 
it out.” said the Dark Woman. ‘Our South 
American forms of business are not the same as 
yours.” 
*' Very good, sir.’ 
Every necessary ‘formality was gone through, 
and the Dark Woman left the jeweller’s with a 
draft on a banker for no less a sum than six thou- 
sand five hundred pounds, which draft she had ex- 
changed within the hour for bank notes. 
Linda de Chevenaux drew 4 long breath of re- 
lief when she once more sat down in her lodgings 
in St. James’s Street. 
The large sum of money she was possessed of 
lay on a table before her. 
It was not hers. She had to divide it with 
those men who had helped her to possess it. 
But that was not the thought that then took 
possession of her. 
The woman who had disposed of the original 
band of desperadoes, who did her behests under 
the name of “ Paul’s Chickens,” in the way, it will 
be recollected, she did dispose of them, was not 
likely now to be very scrupulous about her obliga- 
tions to new associates. 
So it was not of the band that the Dark Woman 
thought. 
It was of herself. 
Of her own life. 
Her own lost life. 
And, as she saw the sum of money before her, 
the thought occurred to her that then, if she chose 
to embrace it, was at once the opportunity of 
peace, 
With that sum at her command she might re- 
tire at once and for ever from the turmoil, from 
all the heart-breaking events, from all the wild 
excitements, the dangers and the sufferings of the 
life she led, and in some peaceful, quiet home sur- 
round herself with every natural luxury, and give 
up the mad pursuit of the phantoms of her brain. 
For a moment or two she seemed to see the 
cottage home—a cottage, in name, with the luxury 
of a mansion—whicn she might command either in 
England or in some clime tore favoured by the 
liberal hand of nature. 
The prospect was fascinating. 
But it soon passed away. 
‘She heard the tramp of horses’ feet 
street. 
A glance at the window showed a plumed troop | 
of cavalry passing, and at the martial sight the 
proud heart of the Dark Woman resumed its 
sternness. ‘‘ Why do they not escort a Royal 
Princess,” she exclaimed, ‘whose name should be 
Linda ?” 
The dream of peace, and calmness, and content 
had fled. 

The Dark Woman was herself again. 

“Yo Windsor! To Windsor!” she said. “I 
will find: a means of seeing the old King, and I 
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will seek from his own lips an answer to the ques- 
tion I shall put to him.” 

The Dark Woman then set about her prepara- 
tions. 

She knew well that the servants who attended 
in the private apartments of royalty were in 
plain clothes, and it wasas one of them she wished — 
to pass into Windsor Castle. 

At least, that was to her mind the most 
feasible mode she could adopt of carrying out her 
design. 

But she meant to take with her what she called 
a golden key. 

That consisted of some couple of hundred or 
more guineas in her pocket; so that, in case of 
any ,unexpected' difficulty, she would be able to 
put the fidelity of the attendants upon the old sick 
monarch to rather a severe test. 

That was the Dark Woman's golden key, 

She was quite correct in giving the guineas that 
name; for few, indeed, would be the doors or the 
hearts that they would not unlock, 

But she waited until the evening began to get 
shadowy before she left her lodgings, to proceed to 
Windsor. 

She knew that she could reach there in a litile 
over two hours, with post-horses, as she meant. to 
pay the postilion. 

And this she fully succeeded in doing, so that by 
nine o’clock the post-chaise she had ordered rattled 
into the little town of Windsor. 

Linda de Chevenaux paid the postilion so 
liberally that the waiting for her was a pleasure, 
inasmuch as he looked forward to a similar libe- 
rality upon reaching London again. 

Then the Dark Woman walked els 8 the 
Castle. 

It looked huge, inaccessible, and frowningly 
down upon her. 

She-had a blind kind of reliance upon fortune to 
aid her in what she was about; for although she 
thought, if she could only once get into the in- 
terior of the Castle, she could manage very well, 
she had no well defined plan by which that first 
step could be gained. 

Approaching the Castle by the Comestic offices, 
the Dark Woman soon observed a man hurry- 
ing from the direction in which a was pro- 
ceeding. 

Quite upon the chance that he might be some 
one connected with the royal establishment, the 
Dark Woman arrested him. 

“‘ My friend, do you belong to the royal! house- 
hold?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then I am delighted to see you.” 

“ You, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, I belong to the Hvening Courant.” 

“The newspaper, sir?” 

‘‘ Yes. There are five guineas to begin with.” 

What the gentleman who belonged to the 
Evening Courant meant by “five guineas to be- 
gin with,’ was beyond the comprehension of this 
man, who was one of the servants of the Castle ; 
but five bright golden guineas were not to be des- 
pised on that account. 

His band closed over the coins. 

‘* Sir,” he saids ‘what can I have the pleasure 
to cblige you in?” 

‘‘ Bow is the King?” 

“ Better, they say.” 
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“Ts he able to converse ?” 

“They don’t let’ him see anybody but the 
doctors and the Regent.” 

‘Well, there are five more guineas to go on 
with.” 

The man was getting rather bewildered, Was 
the representative of the Hvening Courant mad, 
or had he found a gold mine ? 

But the second five guineas went into the same 
pocket as the first. 

‘Now, my good friend,” said the Dark Woman, 
“YT want to see the inside of the Castle.” 

The man shook his head. 

‘Nobody is allowed in the Castle but the 
household. I could not do it, sir.” 

‘Hold out your hand ?” 

“ Bui—bnut, sir—I—a—another five guineas? 
Well, sir, if you must get into the Castle, the caly 
way is to come with me through the laundry.” 

“ That will do.” 

“ This way, Mr.—a—a——” 

** Courant —I am the Hvening Courant.” 

“Yes, sir—Mr. Courant—this way, if you 
please. And yet—yet "7 

“ Yet what ?” 

* T am wrong to do it,” 

“ So you are.” 

** You say so, sir?” 

“Ido, I feel you are wrong, and so am I, 
merely for the satisfaction of an idle curiosity, to 
throw away the fifteen guineas I have given you, 
and the five more I was going to give you; so let 
me have them back again.” 

“ Back again 2?” 

“Yes; and I will forego my intentions.” 

“Hem! Well, I—a—don’t see what harm 
there can be in it. I’m sure, sir, you are a gentle- 
man; and so, sir, I think you may as well, as you 
wish it, please yourself, and come into the Casile.” 

“* Be it co, then.” 

Tho Dark Woman followed her guide, who led 
her through some intricate outbuildings, and then 
into the Castle at a small portal, which opened on 
to a narrow passage, at the end of which was a 
flight of stairs terminating in one of the galleries 
of the Castle. . 

“This,” said the man, “is called the Blenheim 
Gallery, you see, sir.” 

“Yes. And where does the King stay ?” 

“Oh, in his own rooms, you ses, sir; but we 
cannot go near that part of the Castle on any 
account.” 

“ Of course not; but where is it ?” 

“You see that door, sir ?” 

aL COs. 

“Well, sir, that leads to what. is called the 
Queen's Drawing-room, and beyond that are the 
three rooms in the occupation of the King.” 

‘Oh, indeed !’ 

“Yes, sir; and if you come this way-——” 

“Stop, my friend. Hold out your hand.” 

“Oh, sir, you are too good !” 

“Not at all. There are ten guineas,” 

“Ten?” 

“T said ten. I am going to see the Queen’s 
Drawing-room——” 

ent 

““T say I am going to see the Queen’s Drawing- 
room, which you tell me is through that door.” 

‘Good gracious, sir! you can’t—you mustn’t— 
Indeed, you must not.” 
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“J will. I have already opened the door.” 

“‘ Opened—the—door ?” 
“Yes, with a golden key, which has alread 
cost me five-and-twenty guineas, and which 
will cost me five-and-twenty more, if a certain 
person is not blind to his own interest. You un- 

derstand me?” 

“T.do, sir; and all I can say is that a gentle- 
man like you ought to go where he likes.” 

‘You are a sensible man.” 

“This way, sir. .If you will be so good as to 


make as little noise as possible, of course it will — 


be all the better.” 

“J will be careful.” 

The door leading to the Queen’s Drawing- 
room was opened, and the servant preceded the 
Dark Woman, carrying a wax-light which he 
brought from one of the sconces in the Blenheim 
Gallery. 

He spoke in a suppressed tone of voice, as he 
pointed to a door at the further end of the very 
beautiful apartment in which they were. 

“ That door, sir, which is locked, and is always 
kept so, leads to the King’s apartments. The 
doctors, and the attendants, and his Royal High- 
ness the Regent, always go the other way from 


the grand terrace, you comprehend, sir, so that | 


this door is never opened by any one.” 

“Except by you, now.” 

tt Sir ! ” 

“T say except by you now.” 

“Oh, sir, you are pleased to be—to—to be quite 
fanny.” 

“Not at all. The funny thing would be if a 
sensible man, such as you are most undoubtedly, 
were to raise any foolish scruples; but I feel con- 
fident you will not do so, but will open the door at 
once,” 

The attendant looked perplexed, and not a little 
terrified ; but he happened, quite in the abstraction 
of the moment, to put his hand into the pocket 
where he had placed the various instalments of the 
five-and-twenty gnineas he had already received 
from the Dark Woman. 

The touch of the gold was enough. 

It’s pleasant jingle was more than enough. 

The scruples of the royal attendant all vanished. 

“J feel quite sure, Mr. a—a—Couwrant,” he 
said, ‘that you don’t mean any harm.” 

*« None in the least.” 

“ To—to the old King?” 

“On my soul, I do not.” 

The Dark Woman spoke with the most perfect 
sincerity. She did not mean any harm to the old 
King. What she meant was, if possible, some 
good to herself ; but whether or not she should be 
fortunate enough to accomplish it was quite 
another matter. 

The atterda:s took a key, or rather two keys, 
from his pocke’, for they were fastened loosely 
together, and with one of them he unlocked the 
door that led to the private and jealously-closed 
apartments of poor old George the Third, the in- 
sane King. . 
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CHAPTER CCXI. 


THE DARK WOMAN HAS AN AGITATING INTER- 
VIEW WITH ROYALTY, 


Tu Castle attendant, after he had turned .the 
key in the lock of the door, still lingered. 

He trembled in every limb. 

“Sir,” he said, “ Mr. Hvening Courant, I almost 
begin to fancy—to think si 

‘What ?” said the Dark Woman, sharply. 

“That one may pay too high a price for even 
fifty golden guineas.” 

* Indeed ?” 

“Yes. I feel quite ill, and I do think that I 
was never in sach a fright before in all my life.” 

*‘You have nothing to be alarmed at. Come 
what may, I will never betray the means by which 
I have found my way into these rooms. You may 
rest easy on that score; and now that you have 
done all that I require of you, let me advise you 
to keep out of the way.” 

“T will—I must. But—but——” 

“But what ?” 

“Do tell me. Do assure me over again that 
you don’t mean aay harm to the King.” 

‘What canI say to assure you? I pledgs my 
soul’s safety. I will call upon heaven’s thunders 
to crush me. I will say anything you please— 
take any oath you wish; because nothirg can be 
further from my thoughts than to contrive or think 
of any harm to that poor King, who should be 
rather an object of pity and commiseration.” 

The tone of the Dark Woman ought to have 
satisfied any one. It did satisfy the Castle 
attendant; and although he felt himself to be still 
in a perfect maze in regard to the object of Mr. 
Evening Courant in paying such a price for the 
opportunity merely of looking upon poor insane old 
King George, yet that was no business of his. 

‘“‘T am satisfied,” he said. 

“ And so, then, am I,” said the Dark Woman. 
“T will keep these keys.” 

“T dare not part with them.” 

“But if you were to lose them?” 

‘Oh, then, indeed “ 

“You could not help it, of course; although, 
perhaps, some superior in office here might accuse 
you of carelessness, Fancy that is the case, and 
you are none the worse off. Farewell!” 

Linda de Chevenaux, as she spoke, possessed 
herself of the two keys, one of which she, at all 
events, knew was an important one to possess; 
and passing through the doorway, she closed it on 
the other side. 

The terrified, but well-paid, attendant then 
hurried from the spot. 

He felt that he had possibly done some mis- 
chief, but as he did not see the way to remedy it, 
except at his own cost, he let it alone. 

Linda was in a small room, which had in it a 
powerful odour of aromatic drugs. 

At first, she could not imagine from what that 
odour could proceed. 

It was just that kind of composite odour which 
is usually to be found in 2 chemist’s shop. 

But there was sufficient light to enable her to 
look about her; and then she saw that there was 
a table, on which was placed all the paraphernalia 
of a druggist. | 
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Scales, and weights, and bottles, and a variety 
of small drawers—such as might well have be- 
longed to a chemist’s shop, or a surgery, as those 
little apartments are called in which general 
practitioners keep a select assortment of drugs for 
their private patients. 

And this was the ante-chamber of the rooms 
directly in the occupation of the mad King. 

It did not require any very extraordinary exer- 
cise of reasoning power to come to the conclusion 
that it was there, in the room she had reached, 
that the medical attendants of the King concocted 
their prescriptions. 

She remembered to have heard that there was 
what was commonly called a doctor's shop in 
Windsor Castle. 

But hardly had the Dark Woman had time to 
tuke note of these things about her when she was 
warned of some danger, by the sound of footsteps 
close at hand. 

There came the sound, too, of voices. 

Those indications of the neighbourhood of some 
persons, and probably of their near approach, were 
not to be mistaken or neglected. 

The Dark Woman looked around her hurriedly 
for some place of hiding.. , 

There was none that presented anything like 
perfect security. 

The only place, indeed, that she could for a few 
minutes hope to conceal herself was behind the 
window curtain. 

That curtain was of thick, heavy cloth, and it 
reached right down to the floor, where it lay, as 
regarded its extremity, in a confused heap. 

To dash behind that curtain was the work of a 
moment to the Dark Woman; and, in good truth, 
she was not too soon in availing herself of its 
temporary shelter. 

A door opened—not the one by which she had 
entered what may be called the doctor’s shop of 
old Windsor Castle, but another one on the oppo- 
site side of that room—and three persons came in, 
slowly and deliberately. 

Two of these three persons were conversing 
together as they entered. 

It struck Linda de Chevenaux, at that moment, 
as strange that they should all three have creaking 
shoes on. 

These little trivialities will strangely obtrude 
themselves upon the mind at moments when one 
might imagine that the thoughts were wholly 
occupied with objects of great importance. 

“Well, Doctor,” said one of the two persons 
who were talking together —‘“ well, Doctor, I 
suppose you mean to go to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s to-night, yet ?”. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Ah, I thought so! 
there, I suppose?” 

*“'Come, come!” said the other, with a Igugh. 
“Tf you say so much about Maria Chetwynd, I 
shall begin to think that you are yourself hit in 
that quarter.” ; 

“Ha, ha! On, no! I worship at another— 
and at what I think a still fairer—shrine.” 

“Ah! Dear me! this is tiresome!” said the 
third person who had come into the room. 

“Very,” said one of the others. 

“ Uncommonly tiresome,” added the third 
person. 

The Dark Woman managed to peep oat from 
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her place of concealment, flimsy and. fragile as it | unexpectedly, an auditress of one of the medical 
was; and she could see that these three persons | consultations regarding the state of mind and 
were gentlemen, and that they were dressed, in| body of the mad old King. 
the most scrupulous manner, in the costume of | 


physicians. 

Could it be possible that these were the three 
_ physicians who had the care of the royal patient? 

Alas, it was but too true! 

And this room was their consulting-room, to 
which they always retired after a visit—paid at 
the rate of fifty guineas each—to the poor, old, 
mad King. 

But the nation paid that little expense; and 
while many a poor operative and his family were 
starving—for that happened to be a period of 
great national distress—the charlatans, under the 
name of physicians, who “‘ attended” King George 
the Third made large fortunes. 

But that was all to be expected. 


And so the Dark Woman found herself, most | 
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“T cannot help thinking,” said one of the 
| physicians, “that the corps de ballet at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket is one of the prettiest 
the metropolis ever saw.” 
“Oh, no, no!” said another. ‘Come, come! 
You quite forget the last spectacle at the Pantheon, 
in Oxford Street.” 
‘Pantheon me no Pantheons!” cried the other. 
‘You know, a8 well as I do, that it is now shut 
up.” 
‘Oh, yes!” 
‘‘Yes,” said the third physician; “and I ean 
tell you why, if you don’t know.” 
“Why ?—why ?” 
‘Well, you know, they were playing ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ ” 
“Yes, yes!” 
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“Well, then, you know, there are a lot of 
devils in the piece; and the manager had engaged 
seven, and got them up regardless of expense. 
But when they all assembled, just before they 
were wanted, an eighth appeared, bringing with 
him such a baneful odour of brimstone 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the other two physicians. 
rs Come, come! that won’t do!” 

“Well, as the old saying is :— 


“67 know not how the truth may be, 
But I tell the tale as told to me,’” 


“The tail, you mean.” 

“Of the eighth devil !”” 

“Ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

The medical consultation on the state of the 
poor old King’s health was going on in the most 
lively manner imaginable among the three Court 
physicians, who, for this kind of discourse, only 
got one hundred and fifty guineas among them. 

Then one looked at his watch. 

“By Jove, I must be off!” 

**So must [.” 

“Well,” said the third, “what is the bulletin 
to be?” 

“Oh, you write it—any stuff will do!” 

Will this ? 


' “¢His Majesty has passed rather a restless 
night, but the symptoms remain the same.’ ” 


* Oh, yes, yes!” 

‘Yes, to be surethat will.do; and let salad 
the apothecary, when he comes, make him up 
some of the old draught. It don’t matter a fig 
whether he takes it, or not. By-the-bye, did you 
hear that story about the Regent one little Fanny 
Pierce 2” 

“No, no! What is it ?” 

‘Oh, I will tell you as we go to town. It’s the 
drollest thing, and will make you die with laugh- 
ing. You must know that our fat friend, the 
Regent, was trotting down Pall Mall—-—” ' 

What happened to our “‘ fat friend,” the Regent, 
while trotting down Pall Mall on the occasion re- 
ferred to, the Dark Woman had no opportunity of 
ascertaining; for the three physicians left the 
room by the same door at which they had entered 
it, while one of their number, who was the most 
prolix of the three, was in full tide of telling the 
acandalous anecdote. 

‘The Dark Woman was alone again. 

The ‘“ medical consultation ” on the state of the 
old mad King was over. 

She emerged from her position behind the cloth 
curtain, and going to the door at which the phy- 
sicians had left the room, she placed her ear close 
to it, and listened intently. 

She thought she heard a groan. 

But she could not be quite sure. 

It might be some accidental singing of the wind 
through some narrow passage, for she could hear 
that it was blowing, in rather a gusty fashion, 
about the towers of old Windsor Castle. 

She felt quite satisfied, however, that there was 
no one immediately on the other side of that door 
through which the physicians had passed. 

And she felt quite satisfied, too, shat it was not 
locked. 

If it had been so, she must have heard the 


sound of the operation ; therefore, she had but to 
gather confidence to turn the handle, and the door 
would be sure to yield to her. 

Confidence was a quality which Linda de Che- 
venaux was, as the reader is well aware, not de- 
ficient in; and she gently turned the handle of 
the door, and opened it calmly and steadily. 

It creaked a little upon its hinges, but not 
sufficiently so to create any alarm. 

Linda found herself in a much larger apartment 
than that she had just left. 

It was a bed-chamber. 

A right royal-looking bedsteady above which 
was a gilt crown, and on the foot-board of which 
were the royal arms of England, occupied about a 
fourth of the whole space of the chamber. 

Tall candelabra stood on each side of this bed- 
stead, and the high chimney-piece had on it a 
quantity of very beautiful old china. 

The Dark Woman recollected to have heard 
that Queen Charlotte had a fancy for old china, 
and this, no doubt, was some portion of her col- 
lection. 

The floor was covered, not with a carpet, but 
with very thick crimson cloth. 

Several tables and chairs, all in crimson velvet 
—that is to say, the chairs—were about the room, 
and on a large toilette-table there lay a mixed 
heap of properties, of various kinds. 

That this was the King’s sleeping-room she had 
no doubt; and the rapid survey she made of it 
took Yauch less time than it has taken us, for the 
satisfaction of our readers, thus slightly to describe 
it. 

There was a richly-gilt and elegantly-panelled 
door opposite to the one at which the Dark 
Woman had entered. __ 

When she closed, however, that door that led 
to the doctors’ shop, or consultation room, she 
saw that its panels on the side next to the royal 
bed-chamber were ornamented in the same way 
precisely as those of the door she saw facing her. 

That door she had still to pass through. 

At it she paused and listened, even as she had 
done at the other. 

There could be no mistake now. 

She heard palpable groans. 

Then shg knew that she was in the chamber 
exactly adjoining that in which she might expect 
to see the old King. 

There was but one anxiety now oppressing her, 
and it resolved itself to one question :—‘* Was he 
alone ?” 

That was a question which the Dark Woman 
had no possible means of satisfactorily answering. 

To be sure, no sound, as of any one moving, 
or of any human voice, came from the room, and 
no sound of life, with the exception of those 
groans of mental or bodily suffering, or of both 
combined; but yet the old King might not be 
alone. 

He certainly ought not to be alone. 

Surely, of all the cormorants who fattened and 
made money in the royal service, there ought to 
be found always some one to keep watch and 
ward in that chamber of affliction! 

Bat, after what she had seen and heard in 
regard to the royal physicians, it would not 

surprise Linda de Chevenaux in the least to find 
the old mad King quite deserted, and jet to his 
own, devices, 
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And yet she paused. 

And yet she listened at the door. 

Listened with all the intentness in her power, 
throwing, as far as was possible, all her senses 
into that one of hearing. 

The groans came at regular intervals. 

But there was no other sound, 

There certainly was no voice—no movement, as 
of any one in attendance on the monarch—there, 
in that royal residence, above which floated the 
flag of England. 

Time was speeding on. 

The Dark Woman felt that something must be 
left to chance. 

She tried the door. 

It was fast. 

Fast, apparently, on the other side, 

By what means, then, had the physicians left 
the royal apartments, for they had shown no dis- 
position to lock doors behind them? 

There seomed to be no other route. 


Linda de Chevenaux carefully examined the 


lock of this door. 

There was no key in if. 

‘Her heart failed her. She was brought to an 
abrupt stand-still, if the door were locked upon 
the other side. 

But one hope remained to her. 

She had two keys. 

One or the other of them might set the question 
at rest whether that door were locked, and the 
key that had locked it removed from the other side 
or not. 

With some eagerness, which induced a slight 
rattling noise in the lock, the Dark Woman tried, 
not the key by which she ‘had just obtained admit- 
tance to the “ doctors’ shop,” but the other one that 
was loosely attached to it. 

It was only her self-control which prevented 
her from uttering a cry of disappointment. 

The door was not locked. 

But it was fast. 

** Bolted on the other side,” said Linda to her- 
self. — 
That was the inevitable. conclusion that she 

came to; and yet, after a few moments’ reflection, 
‘she thought that surely that door would not be 
left quite at the use and disposal of the mad 
King. 

In fact, she scarcely knew what to think. 

After a few moments, however, given to reflec- 
tion, Linda de Chevenaux drew from its concealed 
sheath that narrow, flat-bladed dagger, which she 
always managed to have with her. 

She tried carefully and cautiously if she could 
insinuate its blade between the door and the door- 

ost. 

i Yes, that was possible. 

Just possible, 

But its possibility at all answered her intended 
purpose, which was to ascertain where the bolt 

was situated which held the door close. 

Provided she could move the blade of the knife- 
like dagger she had down the narrow crevice be- 
hind the door and the jamb, or post, this was a 
matter that might be accomplished. 

Yes. 

She found the bolt. 

It was exactly above the lock. | 

Then the Dark Woman set to work, not with 
the dagger, but with another implement that she 


had with hor in a case, that looked like a case of 
surgical instruments. m 
A fine saw was laid across the bolt. 
There was a soft, grating sound. 
he bolt was thin, circular, and of brass. 
yielded almost as easily as a bit of wood might 


have done to the keen teeth of the fine and ex- {| 


quisitely tempered saw. 
Then the Dark Woman felt that she had over~ 


come what had threatened to be a great difficulty. - : 


She turned the handle of that door, and stepped 
over its threshold on to an extraordinary thick 
carpet which quite stood up from the floor. 

The room was very dark. 


" At least, it seemed so to her upon first entering | 


it; and it looked in that semi-darkness, at the first 
glance, more spacious than it really was. 

Tt was the room in which was to be found King 
George the Third. 


The atmosphere was warm. There was a large 


round table. There was a very large—in ‘fact, 
quite out of all usual sized—easy chair. 
Just above the back of it the Dark Woman saw 
some white, flossy-looking hair. 
She felt convinced that there sat the King, 
And he was alone. 
Yet the Dark Woman heard, in a confused sort 


| of way, the sound of voices not far off. 


She could not exactly define where they came 


from, but she thought it essential to her security © 


to make the discovery as quickly as possible, 


Soe 
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‘Tue dull, heavy breathing of the old King in that 


massive easy chair proclaimed that he slept. 
Linda de Chevenaux, as light as foot could fall, 
approached the chair. ° 


But she need have had no caution in treading 


on that thick carpet. 
The footstep of a horse would not have been 


heard upon it, and had she known that it had been | 


placed there in consequence of the mad King 
having flung himself upon the floor, and tried to 
dash his head against it, she would not have won- 
dered at its presence. eh 

She did not notice another measure of precau- 
tion that was used in the royal chamber. 

The walls were padded thickly to above seven 
feet from the floor. 

But for some such precaution the life and the 
madness of George the Third would long since 
have come to an end at one and the same time, 


And so the Dark Woman moved along the floor 


and faced the chair. 
There sat the monarch. 
A sad spectacle. 


His long white hair and beard hung in wavy. ; 


masses upon his breast and shoulders. 

His face was ghastly pale. 
to a degree not at all warranted by his actual 
years ; and, as he slept, there was an expression 
of pain and suffering upon his face that no one 
could do otherwise than pity. 

Oh, what a contrast was the state of the mad 
King to that of his heir! 
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The Prince of Wales was rioting in extrava- 
gance and dissipation, surrounded by every possible 
luxury that money and credit could produce. 

The King slept in pain and misery, neglected 
y all in that dreary chamber of Windsor Castle. 
Waiting to die ! 

That surely was his best—his only hope! 

Even the Dark Woman’s heart was touched for 
a moment at the sad spectacle before her, and she 
nearly shed a tear for the mad King. 

She was, however, still. 

But she recollected that she had work to do. 

And she recollected, too, that she stood there in 
that chamber on peril of, perhaps, her life. 

She made a movement to awaken the King, 
but then she abstained from doing so. 

' In what mood would he awaken ? 

That was a question well worth the asking, if 
it were possible to procure any answer to it; which 
certainly, so far as regarded Linda de Chevenaux, 
was not possible, since she could not be in pos- 
session of the experience which would provide an 
answer. 

And while she paused, doubtful of what exactly 
to do, there came again upon her ears faintly, but 
yet sufficiently distinctly for there to be no doubt 
about the sounds, the murmur of voices. 

Loud laughter, too, accompanied those voices. 

If the Dark Woman, considering where she was 
and the state of affairs at Windsor Castle, could 
have thought such a thing possible, she would 
have said there was some carousing, and wild 
feasting, and rioting going on within actual ear- 
shot of that chamber of distress and misery. 

But surely that could not be. There might be 
indifference, scant attendance, and want of sym- 
pathy ; but anything in the shape of riot of that 
description could surely, under no circumstances, 
be a part of the existence beneath the roof of 
Windsor Castle. 

So close at hand, however, were those sounds 
that Linda de Chevenaux felt herself in a manner 
constrained to ascertain the cause before she should 
awaken the King. 

There were several doors opening from the 
apartment in addition to that one at which she 
had entered. 

No less than three, in fact, presented them- 
selves in the panelling of the wall, immediately 
opposite the fire-place. 

And from the disposition of their number it is 
more than probable that that room, in ancient 
times, had been a reception room of the monarch, 
to which persons could be introduced through one 
suite of aparments and shown*out through 
another, without encountering other claimants to 
the royal countenance, 

Accident alone determined the choice of Linda 
de Chevenaux, as she opened the one of these 
doors that lay most to the left hand. 

Instantly upon doing so she felt inclined to 
close it again, for the sounds of riot, and that kind 
of physical enjoyment which consists of an un- 
restrained use of the wine-cup, came in a much 
fuller volume to her ears. 

A second glance was sufficient to enable her to 
see the state of affairs. 

-The room was vacant itself into which this 
door opened, but there was another apartment 
immediately beyond it, the door of which was not 
closely shut, and it was in that other apartment 


that some rather noisy party was evidently in the 
full height of enjoyment. 

The voices came pretty plainly to the ears of 
Linda de Chevenaux, and as she gently pushed 
the door close behind her, and then advanced a 
few paces into the outer room to that in which 
the revelry was going on, she could hear what 
was said with perfect distinctness. 

The words had reference to card-playing. 

**Confound my luck, I always lose! I’ve not 
had a good hand the whole evening. Pass that 
bottle, do! More glasses—more glasses! These 
nuts have nothing in them. Pay me that guinea 
now, or else you'll pretend to forgetit. I wonder 
if old George is asleep or awake? Come now, 
shuffle—shuffle? Do you want to keep those cards 
in your hand all night, looking at them? Hur- 
rah! this is rather jolly! Who wouldn’t be a 
royal page?—lots to drink and nothing to do! 
Come, now, be quiet. If you play whist, play 
whist; but if you want to laugh and make a 
noise, do so. Hurrah!—ha! ha! ha!—the trump’s 
aking! Is he mad?” 

A roar of laughter followed this very mild jest. 

The royal pages were enjoying themselves 
while in attendance upon their insane master. 

A sensation of indignation came over Linda de 
Chevenaux. 

She had that peculiarity of being perfectly 
alive to the misconduct and heartlessness of 
others, while, to carry on her own objects, who 
could be more unscrupulous than she? 

Half inclined was she, suddenly, to present her- | 
self among that party of noisy, roystering pages, 
and to frghten them into something like pro- 
priety. 

But if the notion ever held a place seriously in 
her mind, she gave it up as quickly as it was 
formed. 

She stepped noiselessly back once more into the 
apartment of the King, and closing the door 
through which she had passed, she sought some 
means of fastening it, and found one of those 
small brass bolts which seemed so common on the 
doors of that part of Windsor Castle. 

She shot this bolt into its socket, and then, with 
a feeling that she was tolerably free from the ap- 
prehension of interruption, she turned her atten- 
tion to the aged and insane monarch. 

The old King was muttering in his sleep, but 
far too unintelligibly for Linda de Chevenaux to 
make out what he said. 

She spoke to him gently, and in a low, earnest 
voice, ‘King George, awake! awake! awake! 
It is afriendly voice which speaks to you.” 

The old King opened his eyes. 

“Off! off!” he cried. ‘‘ Yield mea prisoner to 
the Directory! Off! off!—not my head !—not 
my head! Where? where ?—where’s Wales, and 
York, and Clarence? Shoe the Horse Guards 
with felt, and then make no noise! Who are 
you? who are you ?” 

“A friend.” 

“‘No, no, no—oh, no! King George the Third 
has no friends. Never had—never will have; and 
since they caught him in that—that—what-do-you- 
call-it place, in Paris, where they set up the 
guillotine, and took off his head after that poor 
Louis the Sixteenth’s, while the revolted provinces 
of America looked on and smiled—smiled—smiled 
to see the deed! He is—he is—what is he?” 
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“Will it please your Majesty to listen to me?” 

“TY can’t help it,” said the King, with a gleam 
ofreason. ‘Am I not a prisoner ?” 

‘“* Nay, not a prisoner.” 

‘“‘ Yes, [say I am; and this is the TTower—the 
Tower to which they take captive kings.” 

“Alas, no! This is Windsor Castle.” 

““T tell you it is the Tower. . Always contra- 
dicted—always contradicted! It is the Tower of 
London, reeking with blood—blood—blood! Who 
are you? Eh ?—eh?—eh ?” 

“It has escaped your Majesty’s recollection, that 
I said I was a friend.” 

‘Ah, what?” cried the King, springing to his 
feet, and, so to speak, catching at a word which 
had accidentally fallen from Linda de Chevenaux’s 
lips. ‘ Eh?—what?—what is that you say? 
Escape ?—escape ?—escape ?” 

A look of animation came over his countenance. 

A wild frenzied expression of insane joy shone 
in his eyes. 

It was evident he must have brooded long over 
that word escape, for it to have such interest to 
him, and such power over his dormant intellect. 

Linda de Chevenaux saw her advantage in- 
stantly. She felt that she had struck a chord 
which would be responsive in that poor mad brain ; 
and she resolved, for her own purposes, to strike if 
again and again, until it produced the effect she 
desired, 

“Vos,” she said, “I have told your Majesty 
that I am a friend, and my errand here is to assist 
you to escape.” 

The old King tottered towards her, and grasped 
her arm with both hands. 

“ Let me—let me—look—look—look into your 
face, and see if you be an honest man!” 

**T hope so.” 

“Do you mean escape—escape—escape from 
Willes—that rascal Willes ?” 

Linda de Chevenaux knew that one of the royal 
physicians was so named as well as the celebrated 
valet of the Regent, and she replied at once, 
“Yes, your M*jesty; you shall escape from 
Willes, and all the rest of them who keep you here 
in most unworthy bondage.” 

“ Why—why—why then, I’m a king again!” 

There was something almost great in the manner 
in which George the Third uttered these words, and 
at the same moment raised both his arms above his 
head, and glared at Linda de Chevenaux. His 
white hair, which had not been trimmed or cut for 
years, floated wildly abput his head and face, and 
the Dark Woman thought that a more living and 
startling picture of Old King Lear, in the midst of 
his deep afflictions from the unkindness of his 
daughters, could not have been found. 

“Escape! escape! escape! Yes—yes—yes! 
I am a king again!” 

“ Every inch a king.” 

‘* Yes; every inch a king; and you shall be one 
of my great nobles. I have but to escape to 
London; and yet this London—for you know this 
is the Tower—tell me how we shall escape from 
the Tower?” 

“Easily, your Majesty, with my assistance.” 

‘‘Ah! How so? Speak—speak—speak! But 
every now and then keep using that word escape. 
My lords, you see before you your King—your 
rightful King, who has been badly used, but since 
heis a King again, why—why—why, my lords, 
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he must punish like a King. Did you say 
escape ?” 

‘J did,” replied Linda de Chevenaux, who had 
been revolving in her mind exactly how to ma- 
nage the poor mad monarch. “TI did say escape, 
and if your Majesty will be guided by me that 
escape will be a certainty ; only it is necessary, 
your Majesty will comprehend, to answer me ex- 
actly and precisely something that I shall ask of 
you.” 

‘Speak, worthy sir! 
earl?” 

‘*T am whatever your Majesty pleases.” 

‘Then I make you my minister. Name your 
colleagues, sir, and they shall meet with my 


Are you a duke or an 


approbation. Do you know my Lord North? 
Well, I'll have none of him. Now—now—now 
go on.” 


“Does your Majesty recollect if, about twenty 
years ago, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales procured your sign manual to a leave and 
license that should enable him to marry where 
his affections were then fixed ?” 

“Wales ?—Wales ?—Wales? Ourson Wales?” 

“Yes; it is of him I speak.” 

“‘ Affections ?—affections? No—no—no!—he 
has no affections. Look here—look here, Duke! 
Would it not be well to spread a report through 
the Tower that the King was to be executed on 
the green—the green — the green, you know ;— 
and then while all the crowd was there, couldn’t 
we walk out of the gate? Eh! that’s good— 
that’s good! Eh!” 

“A capital device.” 

eeeet you’d say so—thought you'd say 
30 

“But can your Majesty charge your memory 
with an answer to my question? Did you, twenty 
years ago, give his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, leave to marry ?” 

“Marry — marry? Marry who? What do 
you mean, my lord? Marry—marry—twenty 
years ago? Stuff! stuff! Royal Marriage Act, 
you know: didn’t do it—couldn’t do it! Cum- 
berland, my brother, married—married—married | 
low—beneath him. Stop! stop! Did you.say 
escape ? 

“The lady’s name was Linda de Chevenaux— 
the daughter of a gentleman.” 

“Stuff! Trash! Bah! Bo!” 

The Dark Woman felt a pang at her heart. 

This, then, was the result of her ifterview with 
the monarch. Epithets, both opprobrious and Con- 
temptuous, came, even from his shattered intellect, 
at the very idea of that consent to her marriage 
with the Regent, which she had cherished and 
lived upon for years. 

That the Prince of Wales, to overcome her 
scruples at the period of their supposed union, had 
produced such a pretended consent from,the King 
his father, there could be no doubt of; but he had 
pretty plainly told her the truth since, which was, 
that it was nothing but a forgery, sanctioned at 
the time, as he considered, by his ungovernable 
passion, and to be coolly avowed and repudiated — 
whenever it might suit him so to do. 

It would be wrong to say that Linda de Che- 
venaux was not prepared for some such reply as 
she had received from the old King. 

But her politic brain had another resource. 

“Your Majesty is perfectly right,” she said, 
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‘‘and what your Majesty has kindly said is quite 
satisfactory; so that now we turn our aftention 
but to one subject, and that is your Majesty’s 
escape.” 

 *Good—good—a capital word that! escape— 
escape—escape from the Tower!” 

“In order to accomplish that, I must have 
your Majesty’s full authority to call upon all 
good subjects to assist us, and to overcome Willes.” 

“Rascal! rascal! Infernal rascal, Willes. 
Can’t bear the sight of him! Will come, though, 
and intrude himself into our presence!” 

“Your Majesty shall overcome him, and in 
order that you may do so, your royal signature to 
an authority, calling upon all loyal subjects to 
assist you, will be necessary.” 

“Yes, yes, yes! All right—all right! My 
royal signature, George Rex, you mean? They 
don’t ask for that now. A man without a head, 
you know—without a head! It has been off, but 
it’s grown on again! Do you see the seam? Do 
you see the seam ?” 

“Very slightly.” 

* Good—good—good! Slightly—only slightly ! 
Go away altogether some day—won’t it? won’t 
it?” . 

“ Certainly, your Majesty, and your royal sig- 
nature fo this paper will ensure your escape.” 

Linda de Chevenaux had provided herself 
with a wriften paper on which were the words, 
but without any date, that follow :— 


“This certifies that whether lost, or still in 
existence, we executed a document at the proper 
period, giving our consent, as by law entitled to 
do, under the Royal Marriage Act, to the legal 
union of our son Wales, with Linda de Che- 
venaux.” 


_ The Dark Woman took care to fold this paper 
in such a manner that the old King saw the 
writing upon it but confusedly. 

What she wanted, however, was, that he should 
sign his name—not at the foot of the writing— 
but across it. 

She considered that by that means she might 
escape a most vexatious plea that the ingenuity 

_ of the advisers of the Prince of Wales would be 
sure to urge against her. 

They might not be able to dispute the genuine- 
ness of the royal signature, but they might say 
that if had been procured in some surreptitious 
manner to a blank piece of paper. 

By having the royal sign-manual over the 
writing, and in a different coloured ink—that is 
to say, ink of a different shade, although still 
black like the writing—she considered she avoided 
that difficulty. 

She had often heard, and fully believed it, that 
there were people who, by careful analysis and micro- 
scopic observation, could pronounce most decidedly 
which line of writing—assuming one to be over 
the other—was written first. 

It followed, therefore, that if the King’s signa- 
ture was proved to have been after the words 
implying the certificate of consent to the marriage, 
it would be difficult to gainsay it. 

Truly the Dark Woman had a genius in these 
kind of things. 

The absence of a date, likewise, upon the paper 
—although at first it would seem Jike a very fatal 
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legal omission—was in reality a piece of finesse 
and greatly in its favour. 

The old King had had frequent accessions of 
insanity during the last few years; and what 
Linda de Chevenaux wished to do, was to cut the 
ground of that objection from under her oppo- 
nents’ feet, so that they should not say, when the © 
signature was proved beyond dispute, and when it 
was proved that it was written after and over the 
consent, that it must have been during one of “ 
King’s maniacal accesses: 

The proof of that would remain with those wid 
might dispute the document, since it was a well- 
known principle of English law that no one was 
called upon to prove a negative. | 

That is to say, Linda de Chevenaux could not 
be made to prove that the King was not insane 
when he affixed his sign manual to that paper. 

And the Dark Woman had been provident and 
careful about every little particular. \ 

oe had with her a small bottle of ink and * 


Pghe placed the paper tpon the table, and George 
the Third, without looking where the ink or 
where the’ pen came from, took the latter as it 
was tendered to him by Linda de Chevenaux, and 
signed the paper— 

“ Grorce Rex.” 


“YT triumph!” cried the Dark Woman, 

‘What? what? what? what?” 

‘‘T mean I shall trinmph in your Majesty's 
escape.” 

* Hush! hush! That’s Lutwych!” 

The King had suddenly assumed an attitude of 
listening. Long residence in that room, and sur- 
rounded by the same people, had made him alive 
to the lightest sound, and able to oe at once 
their individuai footsteps. 

‘Who does your Majesty mean ” 

“ Lutwych—Lutwych, one of the pages! Groat 
rascal—great rascal! Comes here to insult his 
King! They take it turn, turn, and turn about! 
Thieves—thieves, and rascals all! Pretend they 
come to see if I’m safe—safe—safe!  That’s 
Lutwych; know his footstep—know his foot- 
step !” ' 
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THE MAD MONARCH MAKES A VACANCY IN THE 
CORPS OF GENTLEMEN PAGES AT WINDSOR, 
THe Dark Woman felt all her danger. 

With that sort of instinctive cleverness which 
belonged to her, combined by the slight hints 
dropped by the King, she could understand pretty 
well what was the meaning of the movgment of 
one of the pages in that direction. 

No doubt it was the duty of some one or other 
of them, at stated periods, to visit the insane 
King; and this one, whom he named and knew as 
Lutwych, had reluctantly risen from the pend, 
table to perform his turn of duty. 

The Dark Woman was never very scrupulous 
of human life, 

The deaths of half a dozen pages would have 
seemed to her as nothing in comparison to her 
safe escape from Windsor Castle with the docu- 
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ment, which she firmly believed would make her 
Princess of Wales and legal wife of the Regent. 

She saw the fire of insanity in the eyes of the 
old King. 

She heard the expressions of deep and bitter 
hatred which he kept’ muttering and associating 
with the name of Lutwych. 

And the Dark Woman made her determination, 

“Your Majesty must escape,” she whispered; 
‘*but this man Lutwych will endeavour to prevent 
you, which will be treason.” 

“Treason! treason!” shouted the mad King, 
catching at the word. 

‘* And so, if necessary,” added the Dark Woman, 
“your Majesty must sacrifice the traitor.” 

“Treason ! treason!” 

The Dark Woman flew to the fire-place, and 
from the fire-irons she selected the poker ; for such 
weapons, dangerous as they were, were left in the 
power of the mad King, since up to that period he 
had manifested no desire whatever to make any 
aggressive use of them. 

‘Your Majesty is unarmed,” added the Dark 
Woman, as she placed the poker in his hands, 
‘* but this will suffice.” 

‘¢'Treason ! treason !” 

The Datk Woman had just time to dart behind 
the great easy-chair in which the King usually 
sat when the door opened, and the Page Lutwych 
swaggered into the room. 

There was an air of familiar and vulgar inso- 
lence about this young man which would have 
gone far to avert any scruples that the Dark 
Woman might have had concerning the fate that 
awaited him. 

He spoke to the old, mad. King with a coarse 
brutality, fancying himself alone with him, and 
that any complaint of the poor, afflicted monarch 
would be, of course, set down to the score of in- 
sanity. 

“Well, old idiot,” said Lutwych, “what are 
you at, now? A pretty thing when a fellow’s 
forced to get up from his cards to come and look 
after you! Eb, old mad-brain ?” 

The King sprung upon him with a yell. 

Lutwych just saw the poker brandished on high, 
and fear taking possession of him, he did the worst 
thing he could for his own safety. 

Answering the yell of the mad King with a 
shout of terror, he turned to fly. His back was 
towards the King for a moment, and then down 
came the poker, crashing into his skull, and he 
fell a dead man at the feet of the mad monarch. 

“Treason! treason! treason!” yelled the King. 
“Treason! treason! I’m aking again! Every 
inch a king!” 

The Dark Woman’s opportunity had come. 

She must escape from Windsor Castle then or 
never. 

In two bounds she reached the door at which 
she had entered that apartment, and dashing it 
open passed through it, and cleared the bed- 
chamber with a rush. 

The doctor’s shop was next passed through, and 
then, panting with the speed and the excitement 
of the moment, she turned the key again in the 
lock of that door where she had stood with the 
Castle attendant, and purchased it by more than 
its weight in gold. 

Confused noises, cries, and shouts came from the 
King’s apartments. 
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A terrible fight took place that night between 
the mad monarch and his attendants and pages. — 

Many of them had cause for the remainder of 
their lives never to forget that card and drinking 
party which they recklessly enjoyed within hear- 
ing of their poor afflicted master. 

The newspapers of the period but darkly hinted 
at the scene that had taken place in Windsor 
Oastle; but it was well known at the time thatthe © 


King had been the death of one of the royal pages, | | 


and a tablet to the memory of this very Lutwych © 
is now to be seen at the old church at Harrow, 
stating that he possessed every virtue under the © 
sun—and, in fact, almost insinuating that he died 
of excessive amiability, being a great deal too 
good for this world, and so happily translated to a 
better. j 

The Dark Woman listened for a very few 
minutes to the sounds of strife in the apartments of 
the mad King, and then, feeling in her vest pocket, 
to be quite certain that she still had possession of 
the precious document she had been so very suc- - 
cessful in obtaining, she turned all her attention to — 
getting clear of the Castle. Bien 

A trembling figure appeared before her. 

It was the man without whose assistance she 
certainly never could have reached the King's 
apartments. Linda de Chevenaux felt grateful to 
him, and she did not stop to consider the motives 
of sheer cupidity which had actuated him in so 
assisting her. 

“ Take this gold!” she said, as she handed him — 
as many guineas as she could take from her 
pocket at.a grasp. ‘*Take this gold, and show me. 
the shortest way out of the Castle !” 

‘Good gracious! What has happened ?” 

** Nothing!” 

‘ But thereis a disturbance. Oh! Mr. Hvening 
Courant, what has happened to the King ?” 

“Nothing to the King, I swear it to you, by 
all that human nature can hold sacred, I left the 
King alive, and better than he was before I saw 
him.” 

“This way, then, sir—this way. There's an 
uproar about something, and the bells are ringing !” 

“It is a tumult among the royal pages!” 

“Ah! They are a bad lot.” 

“T agree with you.” 

“ And the worst of them is that Mr. Lutwych. 
He is a real bad one, a brute, and a villain. He 
will come to some bad end, that’s my prophesy.” { 

“I give you credit for your prophetic genius; ~ 
and so, now, a3 we arehere in the open air, I take 
my leave of you, and you may comfort yourself in 
the thought that you have gained some gold by 
admitting me to the Castle, and dong no sort of 
harm whatever.” 

‘ST hope so.” 

Be sure of it. Good night!” 

**Good night, Mr. Hvening Cowrant! Good 
night !” ae 
‘‘Now,” said Linda de Chevenaux, as she 
made her way into the open air; “now, I live 
again! Now, George of Wales, look to yourself. 
I am your wife—your Princess; and no one—not 
even the most unscrupulous and subtlest of your 

lawyers, will be able to set my claims aside.” 

The Dark Woman was in a state of great men- 
tal elation all the way to London, and when she 
reached her lodging in St. James’s Street, she 
opened the most important document she had 
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brought from Windsor, and felt half inclined to 
shout with exultation. 

“‘T am now no longer the hunted, persecuted 
Dark Woman, but the Princess of Wales—her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and the 
wife—the lawful wife of the Regent! Who shall 
dispute it—dare he now do so? What will now 
become of the German Princess who aspires to 
the title that is really mine? What will now 
become of the young Princess who has merrily 
had the joy-bells of London jingled for her mar- 
riage with Leopold, the German adventurer? 
Ha! ha! I laugh—lI laugh on them all!” 

The Dark Woman was in that state, when it 
was quite out of the question that she could reason 
with anything like justice upon her true position. 
She fondly imagined, that, in getting so important 
an evidence as that which she now possessed, 
almost, if not quite, all her difficulties were over- 
come. 

It was not until there had been repeated knock- 
ings at the door of her sitting-room, that she was 
aware some one was there demanding admission. 

Hastily securing and secreting the precious 
signature of the King, she called out loudly, 
** Who is there?) Who knocks?” 

“It is I—it is I. Lovat! Lovat!” 

The Dark Woman was taken disagreeably by 
surprise. She by no means wished to be hunted 
and followed to her private house by any mem- 
bers of that band with which she was associated. 

But*she had no good excuse for refusing to see 
this man whom she had, to a certain extent, taken 
into a kind of confidential favour. 

*©Come in! Come in!” 

‘‘T cannot. The door is fast.” 

The Dark Woman rose, and opened the door. 
The look of excitement had not left her face, and 
Lovat rather started at her appearance. 

“* Well ?” said the Dark Woman. 

“Nay, master, if I intrude upon you, I will 
take my leave; but accidentally seeing you enter 
this house, I thought I would call, if it were for 
nothing but to pay my dutiful respects to you.” 

The Dark Woman thought that she could de- 

- tect a slight tone of irony in these words. 

‘Come in,” she said ; ‘I would speak with you, 
Lovat.” 

He entered the apartment; but it was in rather 
a hesitating sort of manner—at least, Linda 
thought so. 

‘‘ Be seated.” 

Lovat sat down. 

“You know me, as you think, Lovat; but you 
know me not at all as what I really am.” 

“*T thought I did.” 

*‘ What, then, do you suppose me to be ?” 

‘The cleverest, the most remarkable woman of 
the age.” 

“What else?” 

“T did not think of anything else.” 

“The Dark Woman paced the room now twice 
in its entire length before she spoke again. Per- 
haps she still had some lingering doubts as to 
whether she should trust this man, Lovat, even 
so far as she meant to do, or not. 

But her determination was made to do go. She 
felt the absolute necessity, now, of some one to 
work for her in such a confidential manner, that 
would leave her more at liberty for other great 
designs which were just dawning in her mind. 
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This young man, Lovat, always, provided shi 


could say anything, or do anything, that would 
make him faithful, would be just the sort of per- 
gon. 

When she wanted nothing but brutality and 
strength — Binks, whom she had rescued from 
Newgate and from the gallows, was just the person 
that suited her. i 

But now she required education — finesse —a 
gentlemanly exterior—in fact, such a person as 
the scampish nephew of the Lord Chancellor. 

But the real truth was, that let Lovat be as 
bad as he might be, he could not be such a dis- 
reputable man as his uncle, the Chancellor, really 
was. 

Lovat might have some scruples of conduct, 
but the Chancellor had none. 

“Listen to me with all the attention in your 
power,” said the Dark Woman. “TI wish to select 
you from the other members of the band as my 
confidential friend. Serve me well, honestly, and 
zealously, and your reward shall be a seat in the 
House of Peers.” 

Lovat looked amazed. 

‘A seat in the House of Peers!” 

‘“*T have said it.” 

** And—and—you—-you———” 

“T can redeem my promise. It will be but a 
janior barony, of course; but you shall have it, 
and along with it such a revenue that you 
shall have no occasion, to blush for your new 
honour.” eg 

“Master, I am your very humble servant.” 

“Ever ?” 

‘‘ Ever, and ever.” 

“That is enough. I shall have to see your 
uncle, the Chancellor, privately and confidentially. 
Report says that he is a good enough lawyer, 
although a—a——-” 

“ Bad enough, man,” putin Lovat. ‘Don’t 
mind me, I beg of you, in speaking of the old 
rogue. I know well what he is, and have no 
family prejudices, I assure you; but there is one 
thing that it is quite proper you should know.” 

‘“‘ What is that ?” 

‘“‘ He is Lord Chancellor now, but he will soon 
be Lord Chancellor no longer.” 

‘* Indeed !” ’ 

“It isso. His tenure of office depends upon 
the merest contingencies. The-Regent has a strong 
personal dislike to him, and has been long prepar- 
ing the way for his own great favourite lawyer, 
Sir John Scott (afterwards Earl of Eldon), to hold 
the great seal.” 

“Is that so?” ; , 

‘“You may depend upon this information. A 
change of Ministry is imminent, and my uncle 
will no longer be the Lord Chancellor.” 

“Why, then, that will be better still.” 

** Better—still ?” 

“Yes; for he will be the personal, as well as the 
political, enemy of the Regent.” 

“Of that there can be no possible doubt; and 
the enmities of my uncle, whether personal or 
political, are apt to be rather unscrupulous.” 

‘“‘ Better and better still.” 

‘‘- You much surprise me, master.” 

‘‘In time to come I shall surprise you more, 
Lovat; but, for the present, I pray you to think 
that you are attached to meentirely. I wish you 
to make the appearance of a gentleman. Take 
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lodgings near at hand to me. Spend money freely, 
but——” 

““ Yes—the—a—but——” 

‘‘ Beware!” 

‘Beware of what, oh, master ?” Ueaiae 

“ Beware of the wine cup! When the wine is 
in the wit is out; and the tongue blabs of that 
which, under other circumstances, it would not 
give utterance to for the wealth of worlds!” 

Lovat turned pale and red by turns, as he 
turned his head and spoke in a low tone. 


CHAPTER CCXIV. 


THE DARK WOMAN IS LIBERAL TO THE BAND, 
AND WRITES TO HER SON, 


It was some few seconds before Lovat found 
courage to look up into the face of the Dark 
Woman, whom he called by the strange name of 
master. 

Then he spoke in a low, subdued tone. 

‘Some one has maligned me! Some one has 
told you, master, that the wine cup—t!i:e—the 
flowing bowl, was my failing! Some one has 


. Baid that of me, and—and, by the heaven above 
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us, it was true!” 

“ Was true ?” 

“Yes, master, I speak of it in the past tense, 
because it is, and shall be, true no longer! Trust 
me!” 

“ Alas! alas!” 

“Why do you cry ‘Alas! alas!’ master ?” 

“Because I am saddened and disappointed. 
No one told me that that was your failing. I 
only warned you in a general sense; but now I 
fear—I fear-——— 

“‘Ah, then it is time for me to cry alas!” 

“It is very sad. I cannot—I dare not trust 
you, Lovat.” 

“T expected you to say as much; but still, 
surely, there is some faith and some dependence 
to be placed in human nature. Better—oh, far 
better, master, is it that you should trust me, 


knowing what I have been, and with the con- | 


sciousness that I have resolved never to be that 
thing again, than to some one whom you may 
think immaculate, but who may deceive you at 
the hour of greatest need, by lapsing into the vice 
which, believe me, I am rescued from for ever and 
for ever!” 

“Tf I could think so, Lovat——” 

‘Think so, I pray you, and all the rest is easy. 
Your confidence will give me strength; otherwise 
I sink, and am lost for ever!” 

The Dark Woman lifted a candle from the 
table, and, approaching Lovat, she held it so that 
she was enabled to look fixedly in his face, 

He did not shun her gaze this time, but endured 
it unflinchingly, painful though it probably was 
to him; but his anxiety was relieved when, after a 
pause of a few seconds, she said, ‘ Lovat, I have 
determined to trust you. I play the game of life 
for high stakes. Assist me, and be assured that 
you shall gain by the adventure, and that too in 
the way I have mentioned, which seems to act 
vividly on your imagination.” ‘ 

“Tt Goes, indeed, master. I have always been 
declared a scamp and ne’er-do-well, and it would 
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please me much, I must own, to be able to giva 
the lie to the prophetic wiseacres who have ever 
taken upon themselves to prophesy that Charles 
Lovat would cometo no good. Trust me, then, 
master, entirely and completely. I will not be- 
tray your confidence, but work with you, and for 
you, in any way you may direct; but there is one 
thing which even I, Charles Lovat, being what I: 
have been, and hoping to be what I shall be, would 
warn you against!” 

‘You warn me?” 

The Dark Woman regarded him with surprise, 
a little mingled with indignation. 

“Yes, master!” added Lovat, with a moral 
courage she barely expected from him—“ yes, 
master, I want to warn you against something 
which is always very fatal” 

“Speak! What would you say? What is 
it ?” 

“ Half confidences !” 

“ Ah!” cried the Dark Woman, as she regarded 


Lovat with increased interest; ‘are you then as 


wise as that ?” 

**T hope I am !” 

“Then I will, at the risk of sseming rashness, 
tell you all, Charles Lovat. I am Linda, Princess 
of Wales, and wife to the Regent!” 

Lovat bad risen to his feet when the Dark 
Woman lifted the candle to look at him, and now 
he staggered a few paces towards the door, as he 
said, only half aloud, “Oh! that’s it, is it ?— 
that’s it! By heaven, how long you may know 
one of these people without a delusion dropping 
out! Sheis mad!—she is mad!” 

“Is this my return,” cried the Dark Woman, 
‘for the full confidence you sought ?” 

“Master, I—I 

“Hold, sir! Be still! Imight say ‘On your 
knees, and hear me,;’ for although not a sovereign 
princess, I am the wife of him who shall surely be 
aking. And, since you think this the delusion of 
some. disordered brain—since you would leave this 
house thinking that the master whom you have 
followed through danger and difficulty, but who 
has always led you saiely, is bereft of reason, be- 
hold the proof!” 

The Dark Woman took from her pocket the im- 
portant paper she had brought from Windsor 
Castle, She laid it upon the table, holding it 
down by both hands, buf in such a manner that 
Lovat could read it. 

He did so with unfeigned astonishment. 

“ And you, master—you ” he said. 

“T am that Linda de Chevenaux !” 

““And thethe wife, by leave and license of 
the King 3 

“Of the Regent! This is the second document 
signed by his Majesty to this purport. The first 
was surreptitiously obtained from me by the Re- 
gent, when it became convenient for him, in order 
to get his debts paid by the British parliament and 
people, to contract an alliance with Caroline of 
Brunswick !” 

‘But this is conclusive!” 

“Tt is conclusive !” 

“ And the King was just enough, notwithstand- 
ing all other circumstances, to give it you?” 

“He was, as you see |” 3 

‘‘ And the signature ??” 

‘‘T am content to stand or fall by its genuine 
ness, or otherwise !” 
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“And the—the—the interval in which he gave 
this paper was lucid ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly !” 

The Dark Woman could not but feel at that 
moment but that she was doing what Lovat had 
emphatically warned her against—namely, making 
a half confidence; but she could not bring her 
mind to relate to any livingsoul the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which she had obtained the sig- 
nature of the mad King to that most important 
paper. 

“T perceive, master,” said Lovat, ‘or I ought 
rather to say I perceive, your Royal Highness, 
that this paper is undated !” 

There was rich perfume in the words Royal 
Highness to the senses of the Dark Woman. 

“Yes,” she replied, as she laid her hand upon 
the document,—‘“ yes, the paper is undated, be- 
cause his Majesty wished it to do for any time, 
and for all times !”” 

These words had a specious sound with them, 
but Charles Lovat’could not but feel they had no 
meaning; yet, there was the document, and there 
was the royal signature across it, which, if it could 
not be disputed, stamped it with authenticity, and 
was worth a Queen’s diadem. 

He bowed low. 

“Your Royal Highness has convinced me, and 
this frank revelation suffices at once to account 
for the extraordinary interest your Royal High- 
ness took in our late inroad into St. James’s 
Palace, as well as the mysterious interview which 
your Royal Highness contrived with the Regent, 
at the house in Hanover Square.” 

“You are right, Lovat. And now will your 
uncle assist me?” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it. He will 
do so with all his heart. No, by Jove, I am wrong 
there. He has no heart to do it with; but he will 
do so with all his head, and that will answer your 
Royal Highness’s purpose a great deal better!” 

“Tt will, And, now, Lovat, take this money, 
and make use of it for your own purposes. I have 
a very large sum on hand beyond it, which is the 
produce of some of the jewels we brought from 
the Palace. Let us now go at once to St. Augus- 
tin’s Church, in the City, and satisfy your com- 
rades that they are at least getting some portion 
of the spoil which they assisted to procure.” 

‘‘ Your presence will be welcome.” 

‘Not a doubt—not a doubt.” ' 

“By what name will your Royal Highness for 
the future authorize me to call you ?” 

“Name me as you have ever done by that one 
word ‘master,’ 
fully, and you will find me such a master and 
such a mistress combined as never mortal man had 
before. And now let us go at once to the old 
deserted church. Carry you this bag of gold; it 
will be divided among your comrades; and re- 
member that, for the present, what I have told 
you is a state secret between you and me.” 

‘Tt shall remain, master, hidden in the deepest 
recesses of my heart, and neither force nor fraud 
shall wrest it from me.” 

“Tam content! Iam more than content!” 

The Dark Woman and Charles Lovat walked 
out into St. James’s Street. 

There was an elation of spirit and a stately 
kind of walk about the Dark Woman which rather 
surprised Lovat, since it could scarcely be that 
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the mere communication to him of the secret of 


who she was could have had such an effect upon 
her imagination. 

Had he been aware, however, that it was only 
within the last three hours that she had possessed, 
the important document which seemed to make 
her the wife of the Regent, and Captain Fitz 
George his legitimate son and next heir to the 
throne of England, he would have found a reason 
for that elation of spirit. 

Probably, too, the sweet and pleasant sound of 
“Royal Highness” contributed not a little to that 
feeling which showed itself in the manner of the 
Dark Woman. But certain it was that she could 
not have conducted herself more royally had she 
been the acknowledged Princess of Wales in the 
face of all the world. 

A coach at the corner of Pall Mall, just oppo- 
site the gate of Marlborough House, was hailed 
by Lovat, and the strangely assorted pair made 


their way to that dismal, old, deserted church in 


the City together, 

The band was assembled. 

The Dark Woman ordered a taper, as on the 
former occasion of a visit to the old church, to be 
lit; and by its faint and dim light, as she stood on 
the spot which once had held the communion-table, 
she addressed the bold, reckless men who had 
yoked their fortunes to hers, 

“With some difficulty I have disposed of some 
of the jewels we brought from St. James’s Palace. 
A sum of money, which I am happy to say may 
be counted by thousands, is to be distributed among 
you.’ 

A murmur of satisfaction passed among the 
band, and then the Dark Woman, turning to 


‘Lovat, added, ‘‘ Produce the gold !” 


The taper was taken to a bench, the flat top of 
which served admirably for the purpose of a table, 
and the clank, and jingle, and pleasant music of 
gold was heard in the old church above the bones 
of some one who little expected that so much of 
what the world, and perhaps he, coveted, should 
ever be jingling and jangling over his remains. 

“And what for the master?” cried several 
voices. 

“T have not parted with all the jewels,” said 
the Dark Woman; “ but I will appropriate to my- 
self any sum, and no more than, you may please 
to name among you!” 

‘“‘ A thousand pounds!” said one. 

‘No,’ said another. ‘It will be fairer to say 
one-fourth of the whole!” 

“ Agreed—agreed !” cried every voice. 

‘“* Hush!” said the Dark Woman. ‘“ You speak 
rather loudly, considering that in silence, in shadow, 
and in secreey we hold our meetings. 1 accept 
the terms freely and willingly, as they are offered, 
with a slight variation. I will take one-fifth !” 

This was an offer that the band was quite willing 
to accede to, since it was one of a much more 
liberal character than that they themselves had 
contemplated ; therefore they had every reason to 
be admirably satisfied. 

Then the Dark Woman, when this business part 
of the meeting was over, spoke in a low but firm 
and self-assured voice: ‘* Wait!” she said—* wait 
but for one week from now, and you shall all hear 
from me again. During that time I shall be able 
to mature some other plans which will add to your 
wealth, for that will be the i term to apply 
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to the means which I will place in your posces- 


The dissolute young men who formed this new 
band of the Dark Woman were well enough pleased 
at this proposition. 

They were decidedly of opinion that life with- 
out enjoyment was not a thing to be desired. 

Hence they risked their lives to procure the 
means of enjoying it. 

But they had no notion, while their pockets were 
full of money, of troubling themselves much to 
procure more. 

Spend that first. 

That was their maxim; and, consequently, they 
were well enough pleased that their ‘‘ master,” as 
they one and all called the Dark Woman, saw 
proper to give them a week’s indulgence. 

In the course of the next ten minutes the de- 
serted church was left to solitude, and the rats and 
the rats and mice that infested it. 

The Dark Woman got again into the hackney 
coach, and returned to her lodging in St. James’s 
Street. : 

She again advised, and the advice came with 
the force of an order, Lovat to procure for himself 
fashionable lodgings close at hand. 

“You know,” she said, ‘“‘ that according to ar- 
rangement on the Friday night that is coming, I 
have to meet your uncle on the Western Road, in 
order to negotiate for the return of the Great Seal, 
which he will find it a difficult matter to account 
for the loss of, if he does not redeem it from me. 
You shall go with me on that occasion.” 

“J will attend you, master.” 

‘¢ And to-morrow, at the hour of twelve, let me 
see you, for I shall have other business for you to 
transact.” 

The Dark Woman was abundantly pleased 
with the respect that Lovat treated her. 

Indeed, while in her presence he treated her so 
like the character she aspired to be—namely, the 
Princess of Wales—that she was ‘half inclined to 
believe herself on those occasions the real and 
acknowledged wife of the Regent. 

Linda de Chevenaux now felt all the import- 
ance of keeping up her health and strength. 

She seemed to feel that she had something 
tangible to live for. 

And that tangible something was a diadem— 
the crown of the Queen Consort! 

Glittering bauble as it was, how it danced, and 
flashed, and glittered before the excited fancy of 
the Dark Woman. 

She retired to rest at an early hour of that 
morning, with the hope and expectation either of 
sound repose or blissful dreams. 

In that hope she was disappointed. 

The visions that haunted her half slum- 
bering brain were of the most distressful charac- 
ter. She thought herself hunted; by bloodhounds, 
whose constant cry—for to her fancy they had 
human voices—was ‘ Treason! treason! treason !” 

No doubt the recollection of that word, as it 
had come pealing forth from the lips of the poor 
mad old King, at Windsor, influenced this dream, 
and made the imagination of the Dark Woman 
play her such a trick. i 

It was in vain she thought that she tried to 
escape from the fangs of those terrible dogs. 

And then “a change came o’er the spirit of 
her dream,” a thought that she was environed 
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by the ministers of the law, and that loud voica 
cried out, ‘' Carry this traitress to the Tower |” 

Very probably, the notion on the part of the 
King, at Windsor, that he was a prisoner in the 
Tower, had something to do with this notion of 
the vexed brain of the Dark Woman. 

She thought that no sooner were these words 
uttered in such tones.of authority than she was 
on the River Thames in a boat. 

She found that rain was splashing down upon 
her, and the boat, and the guards, and constables 
who had charge of her, in torrents. 

This was no fancy—that is to say, as regarded 
the rain—for it was in reality beating from with- 
si on the windows of the room in which she 
slept. 

So it mingled with her dream, making up one 
of its accessory incidents, as external circum- 
stances are so apt to do. 

She thought then that she was conducted, 
even as she had been once before, through that 
dismal gate where so many illustrious captives 
had only to be afterwards conveyed to the 
scaffold. 

So vivid was this dream, that she could see all 
the old stone-work of the Tower and the steps 
that led up from the water, the boat in which 
were the guards, and another boat in which stood 
a man with a blazing torch. 

Then she thought she heard a voice cry out 
in loud accents, ‘‘Ye who enter here, at this 
portal, leave hope behind, for there is none in this 
place!” 

That voice sounded to the Dark Woman so loud 
and so palpable, that it fairly awakened her from 
the troublous dream. 

She started up with a cry of dismay. 

There was a knocking at the door of her 
chamber. 

“Sir! sir! sir!” 

“Who knocks? What is it 2” 

‘‘ A gentleman, sir, desires to see you.” 

“Who is he? His name?” 

‘¢ His name is Lovat, sir.” 

‘Bid him wait—bid him wait! 
late as twelve o’clock ?” 

The question was answered by the slow, 
measured strokes of the clock in the turret of St. 
James’s Palace. - 

The Dark Woman counted the strokes. It 
was mid-day. She had slept, or half slept, about 
four hours, and was not refreshed. 

‘‘ Be it so,” she said,—“‘ be it so. The cares of 
life may perhaps begin with the pressure of the 
diadem of a Queen. Beit so. I am content.” 


Can it be so 


CHAPTER CCXV. 


THE DARK WOMAN HOLDS A MEETING WITH HER 
SON, WHO VISITS THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


LINDA DE CHEVENAUX had made a determina- 
tion. : 

It was that she would communicate to her son, 
Captain Fitz George, the fact of her possession of 
so important a document as that which seemed to 
substantiate her claim to be the Regent’s wife. 

She could not believe it possible that human 
nature could be so destitute of ambition, but that 
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if he saw his way as clearly as that document 
would seem to point it out, he would not go with 
her heart and hand. 

With him to countenance her claims she fondly 
hoped that all would be easy. 

And besides—and that was the bright and fair 
spot in the seared heart of poor Linda de Cheve- 
naux—she loved him better, oh, far, far better 
than her life! 

What, indeed, was life without him? 

What was she striving for but to make him a 
Prince, and in all human likelihood, a King ? 

But for that hope she would have been content 
herself to give up the contest of life, and lie down 
in the security and the peace of death. 

Alas, poor Linda de Chevenaux! 

And so her determination was to communicate 
with her son. 

She intended, as the first mission he should go 
upon, to send Lovat to Fitz George: and finding 
him, Lovat, in the breakfast-room, she invited him 
to partake of that meal, while she herself, after 
one cup of chocolate and a piece of dry toast, re- 
paired to a table by the window that looked out 
into St. James’s Street, and-wrote the following 
letter to her son :— 


“My Son,— 

“We write to you, and assume, a3 we may, the 
style royal. 

“The messenger of this will conduct you to 
where -you will meet the mother who still loves 
you. But it will be upon your honour as a gen- 
tleman, an officer, and a Prince, in no way to 
molest him if he should think fit not to conduct 
you, because he has his instructions only to do so 
upon your sacred word that you will betray the 
interview to no one, and that you will make no 
attempt to use it to the detriment of the liberty 
of “Your MorHEr.” 


“Take this letter, Lovat, and go to the guard- 
room of the Palace, and ask for Captain Fitz 
George.” 

Lovat bowed. 

“ Read it first.” 

Lovat read it with no small surprise, 

“ Do you comprehend it 2?” 

“ Scarcely, master,” 

“Then I will make it clear to you, by telling 
you that this Captain Fitz George, who is be- 
gining to be known about the Court of St. 
James’s, and who is thought to be what is called 
the natural son of the Regent, is my son and his 
jon truly and legitimately, and. therefore next 
heir to the crown.” 

*‘ You amaze me, master.” 

*T thought to do so. But you will comprehend 
that this young man—this Captain Fitz George 
—does not know of my possession of this conclu- 
sive evidence of my honour and of his legitimacy. 
He has been persuaded by the royal bigamist, his 
father, that our union is null and void; and so 
they consort together on diffisrent terms to those 
which must and will soon arise.” 

“ T think I understand, master.” 

“ T am sure you do.” 

“JT am not to bring this young officer—this 
Captain Fitz George to you, except under the 
solemn promise dictated in this letter ?” 

“That is so; and even then you will not bring 
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him here. He must not know a place where he 
can come to again, nor must he see me again in 
thig dress. Should he consent to the conditions 
under which he may have the interview with me, 
yon will conduct him to the northern aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, and there both he and you 
will find me.” 

“Your orders shall be obeyed.” 

’ “Go now at once, good Lovat, and be assured 
that fortune and preferment both await you.” 

Lovat proceeded to St. James’s Palace. 

The moment he was gone, the Dark Woman 
repaired to her bed-room, and attired herself in 
feminine garments with great expedition. 

A plain dress of rich, black silk, and a velvet 
mantle, with one of the extraordinary shaped 
bonnets then in fashion, completed the costume, 
which did not take her altogether a quarter of an 
hour to assume. 

She then, quife regardless of the people of th 
lodgings, walked down stairs. 

On the staircase she met one of the servants of 
the house, who looked at her with undisguised 
surprise, and seemed inclined to question her of 
her business in the house, . 

But the Dark Woman took the initiative, 

“T perceive,” she said, “that the gentleman 
who lodges in the first floor is not within.” 

“Oh, yes, madam, he was at home.” 

“No, he is out. Good morning.” 

There was something so lady-like and irre- 
proachable in the dress of the Dark Woman, that 
the servant could not refrain from treating her 
with deference; and opening the street-door for her, - 
she allowed her to leave the house in peace. 

Linda de Chevenaux then made the best of her 
way across the Park to the old Abbey. 

She knew not, nor cared she, whether that was 
a day on which the public had free admittance to 
any portion of the glorious old pile. She knew 
perfectly well that all doors in England, whether 
of church, prison, or palace, flew open to that 
golden key, which she had found open a path to 
her even to the privacy of the mad old King, at 
Windsor. 

And so a small piece of gold was more than 
sufficient to enable the Dark Woman to procure 
admittance to the Abbey. 

“A gentleman—perhaps two,” she said to the 
verger, who she paid so handsomely, ‘“‘ will come 
here. Pray admit them, and consider that I have 
paid you for the service.” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

The vergefinvoluntarily bestowed upon the Dark 
Woman atitle. He thought that one who gave 
gold, where silver would very well have sufficed, 
must surely be somebody of importance. 

The Dark Woman paced down the solemn and 
majestic aisle alone. 

She went to its extreme end, where was a 
small, railed-in chapel, containing a few tombs. 
There was an ancient stone seat on the outside of 
it, all defaced—as, indeed, were the walls around 
—with rudely cut initials and dates, most of them 
as old as the Commonwealth; when for a time, 
until the Lord Protector, Cromwell, actively inter- 
fered, the Abbey was left to the good will and 
pleasure of the people. 

There, then, Linda de Chevenaux sat alone. 

Waiting for her son. 

Waiting, as she thought, for a Prince, and at the 
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to substantiate her title to be a Princess. 

And here we may remark how strange it was 
that Linda de Chevenaux began completely to ig- 
nore, if not completely to forget, the means by 
which she had obtained the signature of the King. 

She never had chosen to permit herself to be- 
lieve that the Regent spoke the truth when he told 
her that the pretended consent of the King, his 
father, which he had produced to her at the time 
of their marriage, was a forgery. 

If she had ever told herself that that must be 
really so, she would have found herself like some 
ship at sea without a rudder. 

The end and aim of her existence would have 
been lost. 

And so deluding herself, and doing so with a 
kind of deliberation, determination, and a will to 
do so, with the belief that the Regent only ac- 
cused himself of forgery to get rid of the crime of 
bigamy, she considered she was quite justified in 
the means she had adopted to defeat him. 

And there she sat on that stone seat in the 
Abbey, which may still be seen by any of our 
readers curious enough to go and look for it. 

Meanwhile, Lovat was not backward in per- 
forming his errand to Captain Fitz George. 

The dissolute, but really well-educated, well- 
looking, and rather slim young man, had had 
ample time during the morning, before twelve 
o'clock, to make all the arrangements suggested 
to him by his patroness, the Dark Woman. 

She had handed to him, he found, no less a sum 
than four hundred pounds. 

To him i¢ was an inexhaustible fund of pleasure 
and enjoyment. 

Morte especially, too, was it such, since she had 
taken care to inform him that his finances could 
be recruited at any time by applying to her. 

Lovat took a handsome suite of rooms in Pall 
Mall, close to Carlton House. : 

He managed to procure, at a fashionable tailor’s 
in St. James’s Street, a suit of clothes which were 
just finished for a nobleman, but who could wait 
a day or two while the tailor disposed, for ready 
money, of the suit that was ready, to Mr. Charles 
Lovat, since they chanced to fit him to a nicety. 

Indeed, they fitted him a great deal better than 
they would have done the nobleman for whom 
they were made; inasmuch as he, Lovat, was a 
good-looking, well-made young fellow, and the 
nobleman quite the reverse. 

Presenting, then, the gentlemanly appearance 


that he did, young Lovat had no difficulty in 


making his way to the officers’ guard-room of St. 
James's Palace. 

He entered the royal abode now under very 
different circumstances than those which sur- 
rounded him on his late visit to it. 

Then he was a midnight burglar. 

Now he wore all the aspect of a gentleman 
visitor. 

Lovat smiled to himself’as the orderly sergeant 
saluted him respectfully, 

“Ts Captain Fitz George on duty ?” i 

“* Yes, sir.” 

** Will you kindly say that a gentleman wishes 
the honour of a few moments’ conversation with 
lam t-* i 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The sergeant, with military promptitude, turned 
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on his heel, and sought Captain Fitz George. He 
returned in a few seconds to Lovat, saying, “If 
you will follow me, sir, the Captain will see you.” 

Lovat could not be said to feel quite at his ease 
as three or four doors closed behind him and the 
open air, as he knew what part he had so recently 
played in the transaction of anight at St. James’s. 

But he plucked up courage. 

‘‘ Pshaw!” he whispered to himself, ‘ Who is 
to recognise me? Who isevento suspectme? I 
am safe enough!” : 

And so he was. 

Captain Fitz George was in a small apartment 
writing, and he rose, on the approach of his visitor, 
saying, with the courtesy natural to him, ‘ Pray 
sir, be seated. That stupid fellow who announced 
you forgot your name.” 

- Now Lovat had not given any name, so that 
this was only a polite way, he felt, on the part of 
Captain Fitz George of saying ‘ Who are you?’” 

‘‘My name, sir, is—is Lovat.” 

? b] 

For the life of him, Charles Lovat could not 
think of any alias at the moment. 
“‘Pray be seated, Mr. Lovat. 

be of any service to you, sir ?” 

Captain Fitz George was rather attracted by 
the appearance of his visitor, which, to tell the 
truth, was strikingly favourable ; but he wondered 
what Mr. Lovat, of whom he knew nothing, could 
want with him. f 

“Sir,” said Lovat, “I speak to a gentleman, 
an offic—c—c—a—man of honour?” 

**T hope so, sir” 

‘¢ Will you promise me, then, sir, that whatever 
you may think, or whatever may be your ideas 
concerning me, after you know the object of my 
visit, you will in no way interfere with me or my 
free egress from St. James’s Palace?” 

Captain Fitz George was very much surprised 
at this speech, as well he might be. 

His good opinion of his good-looking visitor 
was somewhat shaken, and he replied, ‘‘Sir, if 
appears to me that if you had any doubts upon 
that subject, if would have been better not to 
have come here at all.” 

‘“‘Perhaps so, Captain, But I trusted to your 
generosity as well as to your honour.” 

‘Tt would be hard, indeed,” said Fitz George, 
“for any man to be deaf to an appeal that com- 
prehended both his generosity and his honour; so, 
sir, I give you the promise you ask.” 

“T thank you, Captain.” 

Fitz George thought it a very favourable part 
of the conduct of this Mr. Lovat that he accepted 
so frankly, without any question further on the 
point, his promise. 

“ Captain, there is a letter for you.” 

Fitz George took the letter, and opening it, he 
cast his eyes to the part of it where were those 
words ‘‘ Your mother;” and then he at once felf 
that he had a key to the somewhat extraordinary 
conduct of his visitor. 

He read the epistle through in silence. 

“You bring this, Mr. Lovat, from a lady ?” 

“ From a lady, Captain.” 

“Whom you know ?” 

‘‘ Whom I have the honour to know and to 
serve.” 

There was a something about the tone in which 
Lovat pronounced these words which surprised 
Captain Fitz George; and he looked at the 
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visitor in wonder to know if he were the accom- 
plice or the dupe of Linda de Chevenaux. 

“ And wher, Mr. Lovat, may I meet my—I 
mean the lady ?” 

“That, Captain, I am only at liberty to dis- 
close to you, if you will make the promise accord- 
ing to the terms conveyed in that letter.” 

“‘T have no resource, then, and make it 
freely.” 

“Then, Captain, I will conduct you to the 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, where, no doubt, by 
this time, the lady is waiting for you.” 

“This man is a gentleman,” said Captain Fitz 
George to himself. ‘No one but a perfect 
gentleman could be so trustful of the word of 
another.” 

“ Sir, I will follow you; and let me ask you one 
question. as we go.” 

“ What is it, sir ?” 

‘Do you know who I am, and who the lady 
is, and have you seen more than the outside of 
this letter ?” 

“Yes, to all the questions,” replied Lovat. 

“Then,” added Fitz George, ‘you must know 
and feel, unless you, too, are bitten by the same 
mania as my mother, that her truest interests lie 
in a very different direction to that in which she 
supposes.” 

“Do you ask my opinion, Captain ?” 

“ Well, you can put it that way, if you please, 
Mr. Lovat.” 

“Then, Captain, I hardly feel justified in what 
Iam about to say to you; but, as we are both 
young men, I suppose, we may talk to each other 
rather freely. I believe, then, your mother to be 
all that she says she is.” . 

‘“‘ By heaven, sir, you amaze me! What, in 
the name of all that’s rational, could engender 
such a notion in your mind? Long suffering 
and much unmerited persecution may have had 
allits effect upon the imagination of poor, unhappy 
Linda de Chevenaux; but you, sir, like myself, 
stand but a few paces over the threshold of life— 
you cannot have suffered, and borne a load of 
anguish, until reason has been shaken on its 
throne ?” 

“ Captain Fitz George,” replied Lovat, “if you 
mean to tell me that, in your opinion, your mother 
is a maniac, I never saw such method in mad- 
ness in all my life. But here we are at the Abbey, 
sir, and here my duty ends. I will wait, and 
heaven speed you!” 

Captain Fitz George was bewildered. 

It was not that he was particularly surprised 
at his mother desiring and contriving an interview 
with him; but what astonished him was that 
she had succeeded in so imposing upon the judg- 
ment of an evidently educated and intellectual 
young man, as to make him believe in the extra- 
vagant pretension. 

With a look of anxiety upon his countenance, 
aud with hasty footsteps, he entered the Abbey. 

The Dark Woman could not see him from 
where she was; but, at his first step over the 
sacred threshold, she was certain he had come. 
There was a fine and exquisite sense, which 
enabled her to pronounce that he was there, even 
before any particularity in his footstep, if such 
there were, could have reached her ears. 

She sprung from the stone seat on which she 
had been sitting, and advanced towards him, 
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They met about the centre of the long aisle 
of the cathedral, and, with emotion in every ex- — 
pression of his countenance, Captain Fitz George 
grasped her extended hands, as he exclaimed, 
“‘Mother! mother! do I indeed look upon you 
once again ?” 

“ And I upon you, son of my heart ?” 

“Oh, let me hope that this meeting is the 
harbinger of happier times! Let me hope, mother, 
that you have cast aside, once and for all, hopes 
and expectations that can never be realized, and 
ideas that contain in themselves the very elements 
of despair!” 

The Dark Woman looked at him for a few 
moments without speaking, 

Pride and satisfaction beamed from every fea- 
ture of her face. 

“My Prince!” 

“Oh, mother—mother !” 

' “ And King that shall be!” 

“Again! again!” cried Fitz George. “Again 
this fond, terrible, and fatal delusion! Oh, that I 
could banish it!” 

The Dark Woman smiled. She placed her arm 
in that of her son, and, slowly pacing with him 
down the aisle of the cathedral, she spoke in tones 
in which were blended affection and triumph. 

‘¢ Show me the man,” she said, ‘‘ who, with a 
kingly crown suspended as if in mid-air above 
his brows, will not please to allow it to descend 
upon them? Are you not human, oh, my son? 
Has the philosophy of the stoic and the cynic 
set up its altar in your young heart? Is it possi- 
ble that you would introduce the romantic delu- 
sions of some pastoral drama into real life, and 
prefer the crook of a shepherd to the sceptic of a 
king ?” 

“No, mother, no,” replied Fitz George ; “ that is 
not the question. I am human; and [ hope I 
am beset by no such follies. I have philosophy 
enough to believe that human happiness. is more 
equally distributed than people imagine. At all 
events, I am not infected with the delusion that 
princes and kings are more supremely blessed than 
other persons.” 

“* And yet, my son—and yet——” 

“Nay, mother, hear me out; that is not the 
question, {am zo? refusing rank, power, wealth, 
and earthly dignity.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” f 

“No, mother ; but I am determined not to vex 
my soul with vain aspirations after that to whieh 
I have no title, and which has been the shadow 
and the blight of your existence,” 

“But, my son, listen to me!” 

Yes, mother ;-but, oh, speak reason !” 

“Tf you were—if you felt and knew you were 
entitled to those earthly dignities, would you 
calmly surrender them to another ?” 

“ Never !” 

‘¢ Would you consent to sif down in obscurity, 
and with a stigma upon your name, if you felt 
yourself justly entitled to high state and perfect 
honour ?” 

“That question, mother, is needless; and its 
answer is one that would spring from every heart. 
Both question and answer but bring us back to 
what we were. You have been cruelly ill-used, 
but the legal validity of your marriage with the 
Regent is the question at isspe, and not my hopes, 
feelings, or aspirations.” 
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“Yes,” replied the Dark Woman, and pleasure 
beamed from her eyes as she spoke,—“ yes, that is 
the question; and how strange—-how very strange 
it ig.” 

“ What is strange, mother ?” 

“Why, that I entrap you into becoming a 
Prince—a King!” 

‘Oh, this is raving.” 

“Not so. Time was whenI might have raved, 
but that time has passed away, and Iam calm and 
cool, because I am confident. They who win the 
game can afford to be serene. Ido not speak to 
you as I have at times spoken to you, but I appeal 
to sober, calculating reason; and-I tell you, my 
son, I have the proofs of the validity of that 
marriage now in my possession.” 

Fitz George was staggered. 

““Do you think,” added the Dark Woman, 
“you would prefer Marlborough House for a town 
residence? Or, perhaps, you have more rural 
tastes, and the White Lodge at Richmond would 
be more germane to your fancy ?” 

‘*‘ Mad—quite mad!” thought Fitz George to 
himself. 

“You were christened Allan,” added his mother; 
but that was in profound ignorance of your real 
state and dignity, and we will have a new and 
right royal christening. You shall take the name 
of some of the old kings of England—kings of the 
old, stately Plantagenet line !” 

** Mother—mother !—do not—do not—do not 
speak in such a fashion! You make me sick with 
grief.” 

‘‘ Nay, the Regent shall be glad,” added the 
Dark Woman; “since, at once and for ever, he 
gets rid of that Caroline of Brunswick, from whom, 
report says, he is eager to seek for a divorce on 
any possible terms, and on any possible pretence.” 

“T cannot, will not, hear this !” 

“You must hear it, and shall. Let the first 
person to hold obedience to ‘the Princess of 
Wales be her own son.” 

As she uttered these words, the Dark Woman 
produced the document she had brought from 
Windsor Castle ; and with excitement and exulta- 
tion beaming from her eyes, she held it with both 
her trembling hands before his face. 
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CHAPTER CCXVI. 


CAPTAIN FITZ GEORGE HAS VARIOUS AGITATING 
INTERVIEWS WITH VARIOUS ROYAL PERSON- 
AGES. 


At almost the first glance Fitz George read the 
few words that were upon that important paper. 

Then he tried to re-read them, as though doubt- 
ing the evidence of his own senses. 

But such was his mental agitation that they 
danced before him as though they were full of life. 

The Dark Woman regarded him with eyes of 
intense gratification. 

She saw him turn pale and then flushed by 
turns. 

It pleased her to have to lead him to that stone 
seat on which she had waited his coming ; ; and 
there, with one of his hands clasped in hers, she 
waited until the strange tide of feeling had ae 
away, and he was himself again. 
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“ Speak—speak, my son!” she said, 
have you now to say to your mother ?” 

‘‘ Let me breathe—let me breathe for a few short 
moments more, and I will try to think.” 

“We have time,” said Linda de Chevenaux. 
“We have time to deliberate—time to be just— 
time to be merciful !” 

Captain Fitz George clasped his hands over his 
face, and let his head sink low down, as he sat 
there beside his mother. 

He had felt at times very wretched. 

But he had never felt so wretched as at that 
moment, when the possibility first dawned: upon 
him that all his mother’s wild assertions, and 
apparently mad fancies, might be true. 

His thoughts flew back to the past, when he 
stood in London streets, homeless, friendless, and 
all but starving. 

Then to the future flew the nimble spirits of 
the imagination, and he saw himself as what he 
might be, amid the confusion of a kingdom. 

He saw the Regent overwhelmed with shame. 

He saw that unhappy Princess of Brunswick 
lost and crushed for ever. 

He saw, too, the Princess of Wales—the young 
Charlotte so lately married, and with all the pros- 
pect of a life of joy and happiness—for ever 
blasted in her youth. 

And all for him ! 

To make him a Prince! 

To make him a King! 

It was with moans and sighs that Fitz George 
welcomed the possibility of these high dignities. 

But the Dark Woman was getting impatient 

She wanted to see the exultation—the tri- 
umphant looks and words; she wanted to see 
the happiness, and all the bounding hope and joy 
of the future, beaming in his face. 

“Speak to me!—speak to me!” she cried. 
‘“¢ You said that you were human, but is this the 
conduct of humanity? Speak to me, my son 
—my Prince!” 

‘Oh, mother, what shall I say? ‘What shall 
I do?” 

“ Assume your right—your rank. Be true!” 

True 2” 

“Yes—to yourself! Think you for a moment 
that, if these circumstances were reversed, there is 
any mortal breathing who would hesitate to pull 
you down from whatever high estate you occu- 
pied, and take your place? No, not one! But 
you are not mad! Insanity has never had a place 
in your brain. Pity whom you will, and whom 
you may; be great, generous, and ‘munificent ; 
but barter not your birthright, because a few 
tears may flow from the eyes of those who have 
made your mother shed drops of blood !” 

“Tt is fate!” said Fitz George. ; 

' @ Ay, fate, or call it what you will! Youare 
a Prince, and heir to the throne of England—once 
removed !” 

‘What shall I do ?—what can I do?” 

“T will tell you. I have thought of that. I 
have an appointment with the Chancellor of Eng- 
land, who will doubtless think proper to call upon 
the ‘great lords of the kingdom, under these 
strange circumstances, to investigate your claim. 
The public voice will soon ring with it; and, in 
face of the facts, the Regent must bow. down to 
the storm!” 

“No, no—not so!” cried Fitz George, rising. 


“What 


ou arem owen me" 
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“Be quiet, mother! Take no such steps for the 
present! Let me show this paper to the Regent!” 

The Dark Woman smiled. 

“You are too simple, my son. The Regent is 
an epicure, but he would make a meal of this 
paper rather than leave it in existence.” 

“T have no right, then, to ask it of you, mother. 
It is yours, and, in the name of heaven, keep it! 
No human being, were he ten times your son, has 
the right to deprive you of it, nor even to dictate 
to you how you shali use it. Butif you love me, 
mother, I implore you to grant me four-and-twenty 
hours’ delay! Let me think—let me take counsel 
of myself, and of any other on whose judgment I 
may wish to found an opinion. Give me that 
time, and free warrant to say and do what I 
please, and I will meet you here again at this 
hour to-morrow.” 

“Be it so,” said the Dark Woman. “TI stand 
upon a rock! The petty waves of enmity may 
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| dash around me, but they cannot dislodge ma! 
Sleeping or waking, I never part from this paper; 
nor will I ever while life remains to me, unless it 
is placed in the hands of the Privy Council, to be 
solemnly lodged among the archives of Eng- 
land!” 

Captain Fitz George bowed his head, and spoke 
faintly. 


“JT dare not say you are not right, mother. 
We shall meet again to-morrow. Where shall I 
conduct you now?” 

‘Nowhere. You will remain here until you 
hear the next chimes of the Abbey clock. Fare- 
well, my son! Be happy in the remembrance of 
who and what. you are!” 

Poor Fitz George sat down again upon the 
stone bench, and watched the Dark Woman as, 
with a slow and stately step, she walked up the 
long aisle of the Abbey. 

He saw her look right and left, as any indif- 
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ferent person might do, upon the various tombs 
and éablets that she passed; and more and more 
he felt convinced that she was quite at ease as to 
the result of her future fortunes, and that if was 
the peace of mind of perfect confidence that now 
possessed her, 

And there he sat. 

Alone! alone! 

A. prince of the blood royal, for all he knew; 
and his Marian—the poor wardrobe maker to 
the theatres, whom he had married in poverty 
and almost want—to what earthly grandeur might 
he not now have the power to elevate her! 

And he thought how happy she was already; 
and then he asked himself if he could possibly like 
to see any other expression upon her countenance 
than those smiles of serenity and contentment 
which now illumined it. 

But what was he to do? 

Was it right or just that, because his father, the 
Regent, had committed a great social crime, he 
was still to be branded with the name of bas- 
tard? 

Was he to commit a great wrong against him- 
self for fear some distress and misery should light 
upon others ? 

It was not he who had brought Caroline of 
Brunswick into the fearful position she would 
occupy. 

It was not he who would be the blight and 
desolation to the young life of that Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, as she was called, who had so re- 
cently, amid the plaudits of a kingdom, asserted 
a will of her own by marrying the man of her 
choice. 

If he were, indeed, the legitimate son of the 
Prince of Wales, how "could he help it? 

Was he to stand up in opposition to the fact of 
his own existence, because its substantiation 
would be inimical to the interests of other 
people ? 

Captain Fitz George was coming round to his 
mother’s views rapidly. 

But this conversion with him was very dif- 
ferent to that which she had so often tempted him 
to: avow. 

It was only in accordance with positive proof, 
that would not only be convincing to him but to 
all the high authorities of the kingdom, that he 
would accord credence. 

“Tf Il am a prince,” he said, as the chimes of 
the cathedral smote upon his ear, and he rose from 
the old stone bench on which he had been sitting, 
—‘“if I am a prince, there will be many eager to 
hail me as such; and so, now, I will consult with 
Marian, and on her calmer judgment, stiil, as ever, 
rest my hopes !” 

Poor Marian was scarcely less bewildered at the 
vista opened before her than had been Fitz George 
himsely. 

“Oh, Allan, Allan,” she said—for she still called 
him by that name—“ Allan, Allan, we were happy 
in obscurity, and with the favour of your father, 
the Regent. Into what a sea of troubles may we 
not plunge, dragged forward. by the mad ambition 
of your mother ?” 

“ But there is one view of this subject, Marian, 
that we must not forget,” said Fitz George. 
“Have I a right even to suggest to my mother to 
abstain from vindicating her name and honour be- 
cause We are not ambitious?” 
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“No, Allan; we have no right. We must look 
upon ourselves as in the hands of Providence in 
this matter. What is to be, will be; but you 
should jose no time in communicating all that has 
passed to your father, the Regent. He may not 
be entitled to either our respect or our esteem, in 
any great degree; but it would be unfair, having 
accepted the benefits we have from him, to deal in 
any way disingenuously with him.” 

“That was spoken like my Marian,” said Fitz 
George. ‘I will to the Palace now, and seek an 
interview with him at once,” 

“Doso, It is a duty.” 

‘And one that shall be instantly fulfilled. I 
am well pleased that I sueceeded in leaving my 
mother without making any promise of secrecy as 
regards this matter.” 

‘That, indeed, is well, Allan.” 

“ Yes, Marian. I have four-and-twenty hours 
in which to act. If the claim she sets up in be- 
half of me and of herself be ajust one, it can suffer 
nothing from any revelations I may make. If if 
be unjust, let it perish.” 

Perhaps it was the only alleviation which the 
excited feelings of Captain Fitz George could find 
under the circumstances, to determine upon perfect 
openness and ingenuousness with everbody con- 
cerned in regard to the important document his 
mother had shown him. 

The oppression of the secret would have been 
otherwise too heavy to bear. 

He repaired to the Palace at once, and seeking 
out Willes, the valet, eagerly desired to know how 
the Regent was occupied, in order that he might 
prefer a request for an interview. 

“Captain Fitz George,” said Willes, respect- 
fully, “his Highness is at Windsor.” 

“At Windsor? That is unusual at this time in 
the day.” 

“Perfectly so. But his Highness has been 
summoned thither in hot haste. The King, they 
say, was much worse last night, and attacked his 


attendants, and it was thought necessary by his’ 


physicians that the Regent should be present at a 
consultation on that new aspect of the case.” 

“Hilloa! Is that you, Allan?” cried the 
Countess de Blonde, at this moment, as she was 
passing through the apartment in which Willis 
was speaking to him. ‘ Hilloa ! hilloa! Is that 
you? Come with me at once: I want somebody 
who has got a palate.” 

“ A what, Annie?” * 

“A palate, to be sure; and then I want the con- 
fectioner of the kitchen discharged. He has sent 
me up some things he calls cheese-cakes, and 
cheesy enough they are in reality. George has 
gone off to see the old gentleman, your grand- 
father, you know; so come on. SBy the bye, 
Willis, are you any judge of cheese-cakes ?” 

‘‘ Whether I were or not,” replied Willes, “ I’d 
esteem it a duty, and an honour, entirely to agree 
with your ladyship.” 

“Then you're a donkey !’” 

‘J am honoured by being a donkey, if your 
ladyship pleases.” 

“Very well. There’s no accounting for tastes. 
Come on, Allan. Dear me, I’m always making a 
mistake; I ought to call you Fitz George. What 
can they mean by Fitz—Fitz, eh? But it don’t 
matter. Come on, or else theyll say the cheese- 
cakes were bad because they got stale, Why, 
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you've got a face a yard and a-half long. What- 
over isthe matter? Marian,eh? Is Marian ill ?” 

“ Never was better in her life.” 

‘Then what's the matter with you, eh?” 

‘YT will tell you, Annie. I will follow you into 
your own apartments, and tell you, for I think vou 
ought to know.” 

‘Don’t now—-oh, don’t !” 

“Nay ; why not?” 

‘‘ Because I can guess it’s something doleful, or 
you wouldn’t wear such a woe-begone countenance 
about it; and I don’t want to hear anything of 
that sort—I hear quite enough of it. There’s all 
sorts of kind people, you know, continually saying 
things about me.” 

** About you, Annie?” 

“Yes, There was a newspaper sent me the 
other day by some dear, kind friend, and a bit of 
it marked for my particular reading, where it said 
I should be sure to die on a dung-hill. Now, if I 
am, I am, and there’s anend of it; but I don’t want 
to be bothered with it beforehand. It’s time enough 
when one feels one’s feet sticking in it. So now, 
come and taste the cheesecakes.” 

Captain Fitz George had not determined upon 
telling Annie what had passed between him and 
his mother, but since the Regent was not there to 
hear the revelation, and she was—and since, so to 
speak, he had made up his mind to tell everybody 
nearly and remotely concerned, he thought he could 
not do better than begin with Annie. 

Beneath all the carelessness of manner and 
levity of disposition of the Countess de Blonde, 
Fitz George knew likewise that there was to be 
found a deep mine of good feeling; and he had 
often heard her come tothe most rapid conclusions 
about intricate matters, and give utterance to those 
conclusions in such well-selected words, that he 
had a high opinion of her natural abilities, uncul- 
tivated as she was. 

To Annie, then, he related the whole circum- 
stance; although, certainly, the gravity of his in- 
terview was a little marred by the manner in 
which she kept thrusting little bits of ‘cheese-cake 


-into his mouth, and demanding peremptorily his 


opinion. 

Poor Fitz George’s narration, therefore, was 
compounded of a dissertation on the qualities of 
cheese-cakes and the possibility of a sovial revolu- 
tion in the royal family of England. 

“Well, Annie,” he said, when he had concluded, 
“what do you think of it all ?” 

“Stale and cheesy.” 

“But I mean this statement of my mother’s ?” 

‘‘Oh, about you being a prince, and all that 
sort of thing ?” 

‘6 Yes, Annie.” 

“ Budge!” 

“‘ You don’t believe it ?” 

“Not a bit. Bosh!” 

‘6 Well, but, Annie, the document ?” 

*‘ Hiddle de dee!” 

“Tm afraid fiddle de dee is not an argument, 
exactly.” 

“Yes, it is; and a very good one, too, Your 
mother is cracked—don’t be offended, now—I say 
she’s cracked in the upper storey; and that bit of 
paper she showed you, with poor, old George’s 
name to it, she’s either made herself, or got out of 
the old pump in one of his mad fits, and that’s 
all about it.” 
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‘But Annie ?” 

* But Allan ?” 

“I know not what to think.” 

“Pve just told you. Fadge-—bosh —and 
fiddle-de-dee! Hark! There’s the drums beating. 
George is coming back. He'll want lunch, and 
you'd better stay and take some. Don’t be stupid 
now, and don’t you be thinking too much about 
that absurd bit of paper.” 

‘“‘T must speak to the Regent—to my father.” 

““Very well, then; do so. Here heis, Get it 
over at once, and asi him,” 

‘‘ Well, Countess,” said the Regent, as he en- 
tered the room. ‘“ How is the fairest of the fair by 
this time? Glad to see you, Fitz George—glad 
to see you. I’msorry to say his Majesty had a 
paroxysm last night, which has resulted in the 
death of one of the pages, young Lutwych; and 
another strange thing has taken place, too, which 
I can’t make out at all.” 

“What is that, George ?” 

‘‘ Why, a member of the household—a—a kind 
of I don’t know what—an under-groom of the 
chambers, or something of that sort, it appeared, 
got into a state of intoxication, and confessed that 
he had, for a bribe of fifty guineas, allowed some 
one, that in his maudlin state he called Mr. 
Evening Cowrant, to make way to the private 
apartments of the King.” 

Annie clapped her hands together, and shouted 
out at the top of her voice, ‘'That’s it! That’s 
it! Ihave hit it!” 

‘Hit what, Annie?” 

“You, George, with the cheese-cake.” 

The eccentric Countess de Blonde threw, as 
she spoke, one of the cheese-cakes so exactly in the 
mouth of the Regent, that it remained, for a mo- 
ment or two, between his teeth. 

“Good heaven, Annie, what do you mean by 
that? Have you taken leave of your senses, my 
good girl ?” 

‘*No, George, I have not; and for the best of 
all possible reasons—that I never had any to take 
leave of, But tell us some more about this mad 
or drunk fellow at the Castle.” 

“Oh, you know really as much as I do, now. 
I suppose there is nothing in it. Doctor Willes 
says that he is labouring under an aitack of what 
they call delirium tremens, which is a something 
that lays hold of the lower classes, I believe, when 
they drink too much; so it may be mere imagi- 
nation.” 

“But George?” 

“ Well, Annie?” 

“What, does the King say 2” 

“My father ?” 

“Yes, George. Does he say anything about 
any one having been there?” 

“Well, I—a—suppose he did; but you know 
we none of us place any account by what he says, 
and he may have heard the pages talking about 


it; but in his odd, mad way, he keeps talking of ~ 


escape from the "Tower, and of some Duke 
who is to assist him, to whom he has given 
an authority to call upon all good subjects to 
aid——” 

“T have hit it again!” cried Annie. 

‘No, no! Don’t, now, don’t! I hate cheese- 
cakes; and if I liked them ever so, I should pre- 
fer them not thrown down my throat.” 

“ T am not going todo. But now, George, you 
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are to listen to what Allan—I beg his pardon, I’m 
sure; I mean Fitz George—has to say; and if 
you wapt my opinion all about it afterwards, you 
shall have it and welcome. For the present, I 
leave you alone.” 

Fitz George could not but appreciate the 
delicacy of Annie, the Countess, in leaving him 
alone with his father, the Regent, to talk of a 
matter which was of so private and personal a 
character betwen that father and that son. 

But he coloured and stammered as he would 
fain commencé what he had to Say; and although 
he felt some difficulty in connecting the circum- 
stances together in his own mind, he could not 
help seeing that to the terse, natural intellect of 
Annie, the Countess, there was some visible con- 
nexion between the document which Linda de 
Chevenaux had with the signature of George the 
Third across it, and that circumstance at Windsor 
which was mentioned by the Regent. 


CHAPTER CCXVII. 


THE IMAGINATIVE VIEW WHICH CAPTAIN FITZ 
GEORGE HAD OF THE CROWN OF ENGLAND 
VANISHES INTO THIN AIR, 


“ WuL1, Fitz George,” said the Regent, ‘‘ what is 
all this about, eh? Anything that I can do for 
your” 

“ Yes, sir—yes, father.” 

“Youn are affected—you betray emotion. What 
has happened? Tell mein one word. Is she no 
more 2” 

‘“‘ My mother ?” 

‘Well, ay,— your mother and my plague. 
What—what has happened? I shall be obleeged 
by an immediate answer.” 

“* She is alive!” 

Hn tT? 

“ And she is well!” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“But she has had an interview with me, at 
which she has shown me a strange document.” 

“What document? What ?—what ?” 

“A clear and distinct authority on the part of 
the King—a consent, couched in terms that admit 
not of ambiguity, to your marriage with her.” 

“Absurd! Pshaw, absurd! Some hair-brained 
forgery! Fitz George, what you say is simply 
impossible.” 

‘ Sir—father, I saw it.” 

‘Ah, I see! You mistakeme. I do not mean 
that you did not see such a document. Oh, no, 
no, no! Fitz George, from my soul I do not be- 
lieve that you would stoop to deceive me in the 
slightest thing.” 

“‘T thank you for those words, sir.” 

“No, no,” added the Regent, as he paced the 
room in some agitation,—‘“'no, no; ‘have not the 
highest possible opinion of human nature—I be- 
lieve that it is pretty well known that I have not ; 
but the—the human mind would appear blacker 
to me than it has ever appeared, if the day were 
to come on which I doubted your truth and your 
honour.” 

“Father, I thank you. For the space of two 
hours I have been in possession of information 
which you ought to know. For the space of ten 


minutes I have had an opportunity of naming it 
to you, and you now know it. I have seen such 
a paper.” 

“Well?” 

“Ah, sir, can it be true? Without your 
knowledge or cognisance, is it possible to be 
true ?” 

“Impossible! Bit by bit, Fitz George, you get 
the whole of this sad affair from me. It sounds 
strange for the father to say so to the son, but— 
but I was mad—I was infatuated with Linda de 
Chevenaux. I—TI did show her such a paper, but 
it—it came again, no matter how, into my pos- 
session, and was destroyed.” 

Fitz George bowed his head. 

He spoke in low, earnest tones. 

‘And now, sir, she exhibits a paper which does 
not pretend to be that paper.” 

‘4 Sooaes heaven, then what does it pretend to 
er 

‘“‘A kind of certificate, under the sign manual 

of the King, to the effect that twenty years ago 

he did sign such a consent to your legal union 

with Linda de Chevenaux.” 

“A forgery!—a forgery!—a vile—that is—a 
—a—the—a—name of the King has been used 
for him.” 

The Regent could not forget that he, too, had 
committed the ‘‘forgery—the vile forgery” of 
that very King’s name to the paper with which, 
twenty years ago, he had overcome the scruples of 
Linda da Chevenaux; and hence the latter part 
of his denunciation was so much milder than its 
commencement. 

But poor Fitz George was in no mood to take 
any notice of these inconsistencies. All he wished 
was to arrive at the truth. 

Was the document his mother had shown him 
a genuine one or not? 

Would it avail to make the marriage legal, 
despite the repudiation of the Prince of Wales, 
provided it were genuine? 

These were important questions. 

But they were not the kind of interrogatories to 
put to the Regent. 

So far as he was concerned, Fitz George was 
perforce compelled to be satisfied; but the Regent 
himself, now in the most voluntary manner, 
strove to put an end to all doubt upon the sub- 


ject. 


“Fitz George,” he said, “I do not for an 
instant attempt to extenuate the past. What has 
been done twenty years ago, is done past all re- 
call. This is a painful subject to both of us; but 
I declare to you, upon my word and honour, that 
I never asked the King for any such consent, and 
that, therefore, none such existed; and it is, 
therefore, again impossible that he could givea 
certificate to the effect you have mentioned.” 

This was conclusive. 

The third question arose in the mind of poor 
Captain Fitz George. : 

Was his mother herself deceived, or was she 
trying to deceive him and others? 

No wonder that he uttered a groan as he asked 
that question of himself. 

“Come, come, Fitz George,” said the Regent ; 
“it is better as itis. You shall, I hope, be able 
to say that, so far as it was in his power, your 
father, the Regent, was mindful of your fortunes. 
You know that I love you; and—and if it had 
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pleased heaven that I had had a son like you, 
who would really have been my legitimate suc- 
cessor, instead of—of the daughter, who is not 
exactly all that a daughter———Well, well, I hope 
she will be happy. I think you comprehend 
what I mean—lI hope you do, Fitz George.” 

The Regent, for once in a way, was much 
affected, and tears actually stood in his eyes. 

“Oh, my father!” said Fitz George, as half 
kneeling on one knee, he took the hand of the 
Regent, and pressed it to his lips,—‘‘ oh, my 
father, say no more upon this painfal subject, and 
never—never again shall it be mentioned by me, 
I will be content to be the son of your affections 
for ever and ever !’’ 

‘God bless you, boy ! 
hoy! My dear! Countess! Annie! Annie! 
Where are you? She is a good girl, Fitz George, 
and I almost think at times that she loves me.” 

“What now?” said Annie, as she made her 
appearance,—‘' what now? ‘Talking scandal of 
me, George, behind my back, arg you ?” 

‘‘No, Annie,” said Fitz George; “his High- 
ness, the Regent, was only praising you, and say- 
ing that he almost thought you loved him.” 

*¢ Does he want me to love him?” 

“Yes, Annie,” said the Regent. “I have been 
a better man, if a worse Prince, since I knew you, 
my good girl.” 

“‘Then I am quite content if I do die on that 
dunghill they mention. Get away, do!” 

Annie’s heart was easily touched. Tears ran 
down her face, mingling with the smiles that 
dimpled her pretty mouth. 

It was quite April weather. 

Sunshine and a shower. 

Fitz George quietly took his leave, and neither 
the Regent nor Annie missed him at the mo- 
ment. She was beginning really to love the 
Regent ; and perhaps of all those who had shared 
his smiles and his gold, Annie, the Countess, was 
the only one who imparted any real feeling into 
the transaction. 

‘‘Now, what am I to do?” said Captain Fitz 
George, as he drew a long breath and walked 
hurriedly down the Titian Gallery,—“ now, what 
am I to say to my mother ?” 

That was rather a puzzling question. 

But it was one that required to be met and 
answered, and that, too, as quickly as possible; 
for the four-and-twenty hours that he had begged 
of her for consideration were rapidly passing 
away. 

“Sir! Captain!” said a voice. 

It was the voice of Willes, the Regent’s valet. 

“‘Yes, Willes ; what would you of me?” 

‘“‘ Here are three letters, sir, for you.” 

“For me? Surely not; I have no corre- 
spondence.” 

“Hem! They are strange letters.” 

“Why strange 2” 

‘Because, Captain, they are all three sealed 
with the arms of the royal family.” 

“‘ That is strange, indeed !” 

Captain Fitz George took the letters, which 
Willes handed to him on a gold salver with per- 
fect ceremony, and as much respect as he would 
or could have awarded to the Regent himself. 

Willes rather liked Captain Fitz George; and, 
moreover, he had found out how much attached to 
him the Regent was. 


God bless you! Hoy! | 
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Hastily opening the first letter that came to hig 


hand, Captain Fitz George found that it only con= 
tained the following words :— 
“Courage—courage! My Prince, courage! 
“ LINDA.” 


That, then, was from his mother. 
The second letter was somewhat longer :— 


“Sirn,— ; 
“Upon the subject-matter of this note, I think 
that an autograph letter may be excused. I have 
received @ communication of so extraordinary a 
nature that I should be glad, along with his Royal 
Highness the Prince, my husband, to see you at 
the Hunting Lodge, at Claremont, at your cone 
venience, letting me know by note when that may 
be. ** CHARLOTTE: 

‘t Claremont.” 


That was from the Princess Charlotte, the wife 
of the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. | 

The third note remained to be opened. 

It ran as follows :— 


To Caprain Fitz GEORGE. 
“SiR, 

“A kindly visit, as from a gentleman of 
honour to an unhappy lady, at Buckingham 
House, will be esteemed by, sir, 

‘Your well-wisher, 
** CAROLINE OF WALES,” 


That was from the wife of the Regent. 

Fitz George was astonished. What could all 
this mean? Why did these high people write to 
him? What steps Had his mother been taking 
that had spread such alarm among the royal 
family? He justly enough attributed it all to 
her. 

That she had been adopting energetic proceed- 
ings was sufficiently evidenced by these letters; 
and they would hardly have been addressed to 
him if she had not used his name in a manner to 
point to him as the powerful person concerned in 
an affair that must deeply interest every member 
of the royal family. 

Willes, the valet, was not a little curious to 
know what these three royal letters could possibly 
be about; for, probably, as regards two of them, 
he had sufficient cunning and instinct to know 
from whom they came. 

The letter of the Dark Woman was, perhaps, the 
only one of the three of which he knew nothing; 
but it was not possible that he should ask a direct 
question of Captain Fitz George; and he could 
only follow him with his eyes as he walked down | 
the Titian Gallery, holding the letters in his hand, 
and looking both bewildered and perplexed. 

“There is something very particular going on,” 
thought Willes, ‘‘and I should like to know what 
it is.” 

At this moment one of the Regent’s household 
appeared in the gallery, carrying something ona 
salver; and seeing Willes and Captain Fitz George, 
he said respectfully, “A letter for you, sir, by a 
special messenger from Frogmore House.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Willes—* that’s from 
the Duke of York! What on earth can they ba 
all writing to this young man for?” 
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Captain Fitz George opened the letter mechani- 
cally, and glanced at its contents :— 


‘¢The Duke of York presents his compliments 
to Captain Fitz George, and would be pleased to 
see him at his convenience, at any time between 
one and four o’clock to-morrow.” 


‘‘ Another!” said Captain Fitz George, with 
surprise in his tones and looks. 

‘“‘And yet another!” exclaimed Willes, as a 
second member of the Regent’s household ap- 
proached, bearing another salver. 

“A letter for Captain Fitz George.” 

“T shall burst,” said Willes, ‘if I don’t know 
what all this is about. I must know. Sir — Cap- 
tain, if you please, sir, may I humbly ask if I can 
be of any service to you ?” 

‘None in the least, I thank you,” replied Fitz 
George, as he opened this fresh letter :— 


“The Duke of Clarence will be at the Admi- 
ralty to-morrow morning at half-past nine, where, 
if convenient to Captain Fitz George, he will be 
pleased to see him.” 


Poor Allan—we cannot help ealling him poor 
Allan sometimes—held these five letters in his 
hand, and turned twice round in the Titian Gallery, 
wondering what he should do with such a mass of 
royal appointments pressing upon him. 

Then he recollected how he had almost praised 
himself to the Regent, his father, for the ingenuous 
manner in which he behaved in regard to all 
matters appertaining to Linda de Chevenaux. 

This, then, certainly was not the period for 
anything in the shape of concealment or secrecy. 

“‘T will show these letters at once to the Re- 
gent,” he said, ‘and he shall decide for me. I 
will place myself entirely in his hands, for I im- 


plicitly believe the statements he has made to me. 


It is not for me now to act, but it is for him to 
direct. Oh, unhappy—unhappy mother! into 
what an intricate web of plotting and scheming 
are you not plunging yourself! ‘Would that I 
could extricate you from it; but Icannot—I dare 
not be your partner in these affairs, which can 
bring nothing but dishonour and despair.” 

Fitz George bad no doubt but that he should 
find the Regent still with Annie, the Countess; and 
in fact, in the middle of the day the Regent seldom 
left home. 

Probably at night he might sally forth on a 
visit with some of his old associates; but that 
state of things was gradually passing away, since 
the Regent was then no longer a young man, and 
‘was beginning to outlive some of the follies of his 
youth. 

“ Willes,” said Fitz George, “will you kindly 
announce me to his Royal Highness ?—stating, as 
anexcuse for the intrusion, that something has 
happened which I feel it my duty to communicate 
to him.” 

“ Certainly—certainly, sir,” said Willes. ‘I 
will do so with pleasure; andif, at the same time, 
Captain, I can be of any service to you a4 

“Thank you—thank you; not in the least.” 

““Confound him!” muttered Willes; ‘he won't 
tell me anything. But I must try and ferret it 
all out for myself: and I will too, or my name is 
not Willes—Sir Thomas Wiles.” 
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In a very few minutes Captain Fitz George was 
admitted to that small dining-room where the Re- 
gent was wont to partake of those little elegant 
repasts he so much admired, in the lively society 
of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

He was engaged at that moment in the discus- 
sion of a particular kind of pie, the principal pecu- 
liarity of which certainly consisted in the fact that 
it was by far too rich to agree with any stomach 
of lighter digestive powers than that of an ostrich; 
and for hours after partaking of it the Regent was 
compelled to be continually putting himself to 
rights with little drops of brandy. 

“Well, Fitz George—well, Fitz George—here 
you are again; back again, as the King used to 
say to Lord Granville, like a bad shilling.” 

“fle means penny,” said Annie, “only he 
thinks coppers are vulgar. I recollect finding a 
penny once in Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, and 
buying a polony with it.” 

“Now, Annie!” cried the Regent, laying down 
his knife and fork. ‘Good gad! What on earth 
is apolony? I'd &® obleeged to you, Annie, to t<ll 
me what a polony is? The horrid idea, too, of 
picking up a penny! In what yard did you say?” 

‘“‘Vinegar Yard, by the side‘ of Drury Lane; 
and you'd have picked up one, too, George, if 
you'd been half as hungry as I was sometimes. I 
saw that the man who sold it me hadn’t washed 
his hands for a month, so I pumped on the polony 
before I ate it, at the pump at the corner of 
Russell Court.” 

‘“‘ There, now, you've done it!” 

** Done what 2?” 

‘¢ Spoilt the gont pie.” 

“And a good job, too. I’m glad to hear you 
call it that. I tell you what he means by. that, 
Fitz George. Old Doctor Jolliffe attended on him 
once, and coming in one day he saw him eating 
one of those pies ; so the next time he saw him he 
cried out, ‘ Well, your Royal Highness, have you 
had any more gout pie? ’—and he said he’d war- 
rant any one to have a smart fit of the gout after 
three pies of this description.” 

“Oh, stuff—stuff! Willes, a drop of brandy! 
Well, Fitz George, my boy, what is it now?” 

‘¢ These letters, sir.” 

‘t Letters—letters! One, two, three, four, five! 
Why—why, what do they all mean? One from 
Charlotte—one from OlarenceYork, too; and 
one from———Oh !” 


The Regent made a wry face, and then added, . 


“'Willes, another drop of brandy.” 

“Will you be so good, sir,” said Captain Fitz 
Geotge, ‘‘ as to run your eye over all these letters— 
they are short—and give me your kind directions 
concerning them? I place myself entirely in 
your hands as regards them, and will act as you 
direct.” 

The Regent hesitated, and looked distressed; 
then, turning to Annie, he said, in that tone of 
voice which showed that he thought it a relief to 
lift the responsibility of action off his shoulders on 
to somebody else’s, “‘ Annie—Annie! you know all 
about this. It’s quite plain that—that—well, I 
suppose I must pronounce her name—Linda de 
Chevenaux has been communicating with all these 
persons, and mentioning Fitz George. What ought 
he to do, Annie? Yoa see he has very properly 
come to me; and I must say, from first to last, 
his conduct has been most ingenuous.” 
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“Tf,” said Annie, “ Fitz George is convinced, as 
{ am, and as you are, that all this turmoil of 
Linda de Chevenaux’s is as baseless as a bit of sea- 
foam, he cannot do better than see these folks and 
fell them so.” ’ 

‘* Yes,” said the Regent ; “and by so doing, Fitz 
George, you will stand between me and any com- 
plication of this kind; and at once, and for ever, 
put an end to these absurd claims, which could 
only become respectable were you to countenance 
them.” 

“ ft is my duty,” said Fitz George, ‘ to do as 
you wish, and { will keep these appointments. 
The result of the meetings shall be duly communi- 
cated to you; and I have but one favour to ask in 
return—which is, from this time forward, as- 
suming that no actual act is committed of which 
the law must take cognizance, the future fate of 
——of my mother shall be left in my hands.” 

“Certainly!” cried Annie; “and, up to this 
moment, I’m quite sure that George will hold her 
harmless for anything whatever.” 

“ But ” said the Regent. 

“ Just so,” interrupted Annie. ‘George is 
going to say that, being invested with all the 
power of a king, although called a regent, he will 
exercise the royal prerogative at any time in 
favour of Linda de Chevenaux. There, now! I got 
that long word prerogative out of the same news- 
paper that promised me the dunghill.” 

“But, Annie, I really % 

“‘ Now, can’t you be off, Fitz George? You've 
got all you want, unless you want some of the 
gout pie.” 

Fitz George bowed and took his leave, feeling 
perfectly sure that the promise which Annie had 
made for the Regent was quite as good as if the 
Prince himself had sworn to it with half-a-dozen 
oaths. 

It was very irksome to him to have to call on 
all those people who had written to him, but per-~ 
haps the most irksome of all the visits was that 
one which he was called upon to make at Buck- 
ingham House. 

Captain Fitz George was not prepossessed in 
favour of Caroline of Brunswick, the wife of the 
Regent. 

Without believing all the scandalous chronicles 
of the day, which made so free with her name and 
fame, he could not acquit her of a great amount of 
indiscretion in her mode of life, and of a culpable 
disregard of public opinion as regarded the favour- 
ites with whom she surrounded herself. 

He had a special horror, too, of the Marchioness 
of Sunningham ; but he might have divested him- 
self of that feeling in connexion with his visit to 
Buckingham House, for a decided and furious 
quarrel had taken place between the Marchioness 
and the Princess of Wales. 

The unhappy Caroline had discovered of the 
Marchioness of Sunningham what, in time, she 
discovered of every one around her, and more es- 
pecially of those who paid her the most assiduous 
court—namely, that they only used her as a sort 
of political puppet or stalking-horse for their own 
ambition, and that, while pretending to be actu- 
ated by the sincerest sympathies for her, they 
were wholly intent upon their own nefarious plans 
and projects. - 

The circumstances that had attended the visit, 
foolish as it was, of the Princess of Wales to the 
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house of the astrologer, in Frith Street, Soho, had | 
materially tended to open the eyes of the wife of — 


the Regent to the real character of the infamous 


Marchioness of Sunningham. a 
With disgrace and contumely she had left Buck- 


ingham House, to engage in the series of intrigues 


which at length brought her again to the notice — i 


of the Prince of Wales. 

But all this Captain Fitz George knew nothing 
of; and it was with a great dislike to the job, if 
we may be allowed the expression, that he crossed 
the Palace Yard, and entered St, James’s Park, on 
his route to old Buckingham House, to obey the 
summons of the Prince of Wales. 


CHAPTER CCXVIII. 


DETAILS A CONSULTATION THAT TOOK PLACE 
BETWEEN SIR HINCKTON MOYS AND COLONEL 
HANGER, AND SHOWS HOW THEY BECAME 
AGAIN ADVISERS GF THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


In rather a shabby room in one of the back streets 
of St. James’s sat two men. 

A bottle and two glasses were before them. 
Some preserved fruits were on a dish; but, from 
the quantity that was there of the preserved fruits, 
and the lightness of the bottle, if was pretty 
evident that these two men had paid no attention 
at all tothe former, and a great deal to the latter. 

One of these men had a bandage round his neck 
that was somewhat thicker in dimensions than a 
cravat, and it was evident that ha moved his head 
with difficulty. 

After this, the reader need hardly be informed 
that this man was Sir Hinckton Moys, and that 
he was still suffering from the wound in the neck 
that Sixteen-stringed Jack had given him in St. 
James's Park. 

That wound had not been a dangerous one; but 


if was annoying, inasmuch as, until it had gone — 


some length towards healing, Sir Hinckton Moys 
was compelled to keep his head wonderfully steady, 
and in one position. 

It waselike a stiff neck, warranted to last some 
three weeks or more. 

The other person who sat in that rather dreary 
room, and who, by the look of his eyes, had evi- 
dently paid a great deal of attention, not only to 


that bottle that was before him, but to another | 


empty one that was upon the floor under.a side- 
board, was Colonel Hanger. 

It would be, indeed; a difficulé and invidious 
task to say which was the greater scoundrel of 
these two men. 

Their fates, however, were very different, 

Colonel, or Major Hanger, as he was named, 
was, in due time, hanged. 

But Moys played his cards better, and ulti- 
mately amassed a considerable fortune in the 
service of the Regent, which his descendants enjoy 


to the present day, and the mode by which it was © 


acquired is all but forgotten. 

Similar is the case of the Marchioness of Sun- 
ningham, who, while we write these pages, has but 
just ‘shuffled off her mortal coil,” ridding the 
world of all her grossness and ail her iniquity. 

By the bye, we read a glowing panegyric of this 
female in a public paper only the last week; and 
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her descendants, the Lords Bondesborough, enjoy 
to this day the plunder of George the Fourth’s 
cabinet. 

But this is all by the way, and we now once 
more attend to the proceedings of those two ne- 
farious men, Sir Hinckton Moys and Colonel 
Hanger. 

The Colonel spoke. 

“Come, Moys; hang care—it killed a cat, and 
it is well known that they have nine lives. Pass 
the bottle!” 

“Bah! You said all that before, Hanger. I 
am very nearly sick of everything and every- 
body.” 

‘So am I, with one exception.” 

-* And pray who may that be ?” 

One Jack Hanger.” 

“ Pshaw!” 

“ Well, if you won’t drink, I must. Now you 
can do as you like; I have filled my own glass, 
and left the bottle with you. Come, what do you 
propose? How is the game to be carried on? 
How is the enemy to be routed, and our sweet 
selves installed in his place ?” 

“T hardly know. There will be no chance 
whatever of our getting again into the favour of 
the Regent while that girl, Annie, Countess de 
Blonde, as he chooses to call her, is his favourite.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“Tf we could only get rid of her, and instal 
the Marchioness of Sunningham in her place, all 
would be well.” 

“‘Of course it would.” 

“YT never did know, in all: my life, the Regent 
to be so enslaved; and I—even I—fool that I 
was—lI was the person who originally brought to 
his notice this little piece of pink and white 
humanity.” 

“ Ah! that’s a pity.” 

“But I had a fancy for her myself, you see, 
Hanger; and I thought it a capital thing to have 
my cher amie likewise the favourite of the Re- 
gent.” 

“Good! Let me tell you, Moys, that was not 
at all a bad idea of yours if it conld have been 
carried out ; but, failing, it became a very bad job, 
indeed.” ™ 

“Yes; for I found I could make no way with 
her, at all. She had the coolness and impudence 
to tell me that I was her greatest aversion, and 
that she thought me so positively ugly that she 
hated’the sight of me.” 

“ You are not handsome,” 

“Oh, stuff—stuff! So long as a man don’t 

- frighten a horse by his looks, he ought to do for 
any woman under the sun.” 

“That is a matter of opinion, Moys, altogether. 
Recollect, old fellow, that the bottle stands with 
you.’ 

‘“‘T don’t want any. It impedes the healing of 
this scratch in the neck, which, although it only 
went skin deep, seems as if it would never get 
well. And you, Hanger—you, if you had not 
been a coward, might have settled that fellow 
easily.” 

“T glory in it.” 

“In what ?” 

“Tn being a coward.” 

“Then you are glorious, indeed, for a more in- 
fernal coward I never met with; but I suppose 
you have, as the old country proverb says, ‘eaten 
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shame and drunk after it,’ so it is of no use to say 
more to you on that head.” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Then the question is, what is to be done 
next ?” 

“‘T have an idea.” 

“* Well; what is it ?” 

“‘The Regent is accessible to only one feeling in 
regard to this Countess de Blonde.” 

“Ah! I know what you mean—jealousy—jea- 
lousy! It has been tried, and failed as well, you 
know—most signallv failed, I tell you; and that 
game will not do.” 

“ Yes, it will.” 

**How—how will it do 2” 

“TY will ruin her with him in ten days.” ' 

“ Absurd! You are drunk !” 

“That is profoundly true, and that is why I 
have such capital ideas, Moys. When I am sober 
I am apt to be rather slow, but in contradistinc- 
tion—(hang it, that’s a precious long word !)— 
in contra—dis—dis——Well, you’ know what 
Imean. When the wine is in, they say, the wit 
is out, but it is not so with John Hanger. When 
the wine is out there is no witf but wit flows in 
along with ruby streams. 

‘** Flow, thou regal, ruby stream, 

In my goblet sparkling rise; 

Tinctured by the solar breeze, 

Cheer my heart, and glad my eyes.’ 
Drink, Moys, drink! This is good wine! Drink 
—drink! Hang care!—it killeda cat. ButIsaid 
that before. Never mind! I must be Jack 
Hanger. I know a plan, by which the Regent, 
believing his own eyes and his own senses, wil 
be so extravagantly jealous that he will never 
speak to Annie, the Countess de Blonde, again.” 

“Then she will die on a dunghill.” 

If Annie had heard the words from Moys she 
would have had no difficulty in detecting from 
whence the inspiration of the newspaper had come 
which prophesied that fate for her. 

‘“‘ Listen!” said Hanger, making an effort to 
overcome the fumes of the wine he had had almost 
all to himself—“ listen, Moys, and I will put you 
up to the dodge.” 

“ Well ?—well 2?” 

“In a shop in Long Acre—a shop where they 
sell coach-linings and lamps, and all that sort of 
thing, rosettes for horses’ heads, and y: 

“Good gracious, Hanger, what, in the name of 
all that’s infernal, do I care what they sell, so that 
they can and will sell me revenge and success ?” 

“That’s it.” 

“What's it 2?” 

“That is what you will be able to buy at that 
shop in Long Acre,” 

‘“‘'You are mad!” 

“Oh, no! not in the least. I am steadily 
drunk, that is all, but I know what I say, and [ 
know what I mean. In that shop there is a young 
girl; she serves in if, and is a kind of distant 
cousin of the proprietor ; but she is such an extra- 
ordinary likeness, although not so pretty, of 
Annie, Countess de Blonde, that she might, if 
dressed like her, be mistaken for her by any one.” 

ADT 

“You begin to see ?” 

“T fancy I do.” 

‘And you don’t think Jack Hanger quite such 
a fool, do you?” 
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“ Quite the contrary——quite the contrary! It 


is a good idea—a glorious idea—if if can be car- | 
ried out; but sometimes you meet with so many | 


scruples, somuch infernal questioning, and what the 
great, stupid, addle-headed world calls conscience 
and virtue, and all that sort of trash, that you are 
foiled in the very best schemes and combinations 
the human brain is capable of.” 

-“Pooh!—pooh! That won’t be tho case in this 
instance, Moys. JI have sounded the party. A 
handful of gold, unlimited credit at a milliner’s 
and dressmaker’s, and a couple of ponies, with a 
new drag, after the Barrymore fashion, will do the 
business, and purchase the nymph of the coach- 
lining shop. 

“Tf you’d win the tender fair, 
With gold and follies test her; 
If you'd fix her yours for aye, 
: Why, then, my good sir, beat her.’ 
Ha! ha! That's the way to manage,eh? Who's 
No. 98.—Dark Woman. 
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that? J rather think someone is knocking for ad= 
mittancg.” , 

“ome in!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The servant of the house brought in ‘a letter. 
It was addressed to Moys, and opsning it impa- 
tiently, he cried out in some surprise, ‘' Ah! this: 
is from the Princess of Wales. Itis almost inco- 
herent. What can have happened to make her 
write in such a style as this?” 

“‘Read—read !” cried Hanger—‘' read—read !” 

Moys only hesitated sufficiently long to make 
himself carefully master of the epistle first, and 
then he read as follows :— 


‘* Buckingham House, 
“The Princess of Wales desires to see Sir 
Hinckton Moys; and if there is any truth and sin- 
cerity in his recent professions of attachment to 
her causes and fortunes, he will only suffer suffi- 
cient time to elapse to compass the distance bee 
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tween him and Buckingham House before he pre- 
sents himself to the Princess.” 


“Hem !” said Moys; * what can this mean ?” 

“It means, my dear fellow, that Caroline of 
Brunswick is in a deuce of a hurry.” 

“T will go to Buckingham House at once.” 

‘And I with you.” 

“No, no! You have had too much. Stay 
here, and finish the bottle, Hanger. I will come 
back to you, and you shall know all; for I am 
sufficiently pleased with your suggestion about the 
girl at the shop in Long Acre, to take you fully 
and entirely into my confidence.” 

Movs took his sword from a corner of the room, 
and hastily buckling it on as he left the room, he 
hastened to Buckingham House. 

Colonel Hanger was not sorry to be left to finish 
the bottle, which he not only intended to do, but 
to make some progress in another, if he could get 
it before, Moys could have time to return to 
him. | 

Upon reaching Buckingham House, Sir Hinck- 
ton Moys was at once ushered to the Princess of 
Wales, whom he found alone, and in a state of 
great agitation. 


Without a word, she lifted up a heavy, gilt ink- 


stand that was on the table before her, and handed 


_ him:a letter, which had been crushed beneath it. 


Moys took the letter with some surprise, and 
holding it in his hand, he said, ‘‘Have I your 
Royal Highness’s order to read this letter ?” 

‘“* Yes—oh, yes! At once—at once!” 

Moys did read it. 


‘To her Serene Highness the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick. 
** MapsAM,— 


“As a matter of courtesy of one lady to 


another, I beg to inform you that the long- 


- questioned proofs of the Prince of Wales’s mar- 
Yiage, twenty years ago, with the daughter of 


a gentleman of the name of Chevenaux are now 
forthcoming. 

“A young officer of the Guard, now known as 
Captain Fitz George, is the son of that union; 
and, consequently, next heir to the throne of 
England, after the Regent. 

“T beg to say that one of my first acts will be 
to take care to secure you an ample private pro- 
vision. 

**T am, madam, 
* LINDA, PRINCESS OF WALES,” 


“ Well ?—well ?” cried the Princess, with impa- 
tience, when she found that Moys had got through 
this epistle, and which was, no doubt, pretty 
nearly similar to what the Dark Woman had ad- 
dressed to the Princess Charlotte— well? well ? 
What am I to think of this ?” 

“ Nothing ! nothing !” 

“Nothing? But—but iy 

“Oh, your Royal Highness, I know all about 
this Linda de Chevenanx, ‘There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt but that the semblance of a mar- 
riage some twenty years ago took place between 
her and the Prince of Wales; and I suppose there 
ig no doubt that this young officer, Captain Fitz 
George, who is here mentioned is her and his son; 


but.she is mad, and has no such proofs as she has 
spoken of.” 
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‘“You relieve my mind greatly, Sir Hinckton 
Moys.” 

“Think nothing of it, madam—think nothing 
of it. A mere idle threat, that can only be of any 
importance if your Royal Highness should make 
it so. But there is one thing I would advise.” 

“What is it ?” 

“ That you see this young man, Captain Fitz 
George, upon this affair. That you send for him 
to visit you here, and get from him some informa- 
tion as to what this mad mother of his is about. 
It may be that it will be wise to make some use 
of this affair to bring the Regent to reason in re- 
gard to yourself. I do not exactly say that I see 


my way to any such resulé at present; still it © 


would be satisfactory if you were to send for 
Captain Fitz George, and hear his version of the 
affair.” 

“ T will—I will, at once.” 

And thus was it that Fitz George received the 
letter, of which the reader is already aware, from 
the Princess. } 
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CHAPTER CCXIX. 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS CONCERTS A MURDER WITH 
THE VILLAIN BERGAMI. 


Moys remained for some time longer in consulta- 


tion with that unBappy Princess, in whose confi- 
dence he had succeeded in completely re-establish- 
ing himself. 

She always had had advisers. 

It was either such an infamous person as the 
Marchioness of Sunningham. 

Or such a weak-headed individual as Alderman 
Dood. 

Or some scheming lawyer, looking for prefer- 
ment, like Henry Dooem. 

But, by some unfortunate fatality, the Princess 
of Wales never had one really sincere, and at the 
same time capable, friend about her. 

And that fatality was her ruin. 

After bringing the consultation to a close, Sir 
Hinckton Moys left the room in which he had seen 
the Princess, and inquired for the “ Baron.” 

That was the name by which the ex-valet, 
courier, and public robber, Bergami, went by in 
the household of the Princess. He held the 
assumed post of her private secretary, when, in 
reality, he could do little more, educationally, than 
write his own name, and that was a recent acqui- 
sition. 

This individual Moys found seated at a card- 
table, playing with a low Italian servant. Ber- 
gami was well aware of the value of the services 
of such aman as Sir Hinckton Moys, for there 
was akind of instinct on his part in such matters, 
which made him recognise in Moys an intellect 
like his own, that would not stop at any rascality 
to compass its ends. 

Bergami, therefore, left his game unfinished ; 
and, at the request of Moys, took him to an 
apartment in Buckingham House where they could 
converse at leisure. 

That the Italian was a poltroon and coward of 
the first order Moys believed, but what he had to 
propose to him was not an act of courage. 

It was, on the contrary, an act of cowardice, 
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and so just the sort of thing he was likely to do 
well. 

It was an assassination ! 

Perhaps no feeling had rankled deeper in the 


mind of Moys than his hatred of Captain Fitz 


George. He was angry and maddened at Annie, 
the Countess; butshe was, after all, a woman, and 
Moys could not feel altogether so desperately 
infuriated against her as he did against Captain 
Fitz George. 

Him he wonld have seen go to any kind of 
death, and the more painful the better, with plea- 
sure. 

And now he thought he saw an opportunity of 
compassing his revenge through the instrumentality 
of another; and that other was the cowardly, 
burly ruffian, Bergami. 

** You are aware, Baron, no doubt,” said Moys, 

‘that the Princess has received a letter, which, if 
its contents be true, places her in such a position 
that she will neither have rank nor wealth ?” 

Bergami uttered a string of oaths in Dutch, 
German, and Italian, and then signified that he 
was aware of such a letter. 

‘Well, then, Baron,” added Moys, “it may be 
true, or it may not, but the shortest way of 
settling the affairis to get rid of the only two 
persons who agitate it.” 

“Vat? Vat you beans, Sir Boys?” 

‘‘'The female who pretends to be the wife of the 
Regent, to the exclusion of the illustrious lady 
who has made you a Baron, is a bold, scheming, 
artful woman. I, however, will charge myself 
with the task of disposing of her.” 

‘“‘ Dispose of her? Oh, mine friend, I under- 
stands! Eh? eh?” 

Bergami draw his fingers across his throat, to 
signify that that would be the best way of dispos- 
ing of Linda de Chevenaux. 

‘““You may safely leave her to me,” added 
Moys. “But in regard to her son, the Captain 
Fitz George, as he is called, you are the man to 
settle accounts with him.” 

““Be? Be the ban?” 

“ Yes, Baron! You, most unquestionably.” 

‘Oh, do, do! I ain’t the ban!” 

‘Permit me, Baron, to explain.” 

‘“‘ You bay go on explaining as long as you like, 
bine friend, but I ain’t the ban!” 

*‘T do not mean you to fight him !” 

‘“‘Oh, vell, explain, then—explain.” 

“I have advised the Princess to write a note to 
him to come here; and I do think that, with 
common good will to the work, and good manage- 
ment, he need never go home again, Baron !” 

“Ah! Vell? veli?” 

“ What say you?” 

“If I can get behind him——” 

‘‘T hat is it.” 

‘‘ Mine friend, then I ab the ban!” 

“TY thought you were.” 

“Yes, I ab the ban!” 

‘“‘T was sure you were. What do you say to entic- 
ing him into this, or some other convenient room 
which you can name, as you know the house well, 
and there doing the job ?” 

*¢ One body ?” 

“What ?” 

“One body? It was difficult to do away with 
one body in one house. Show me what is to be 
done with one body, and I ab the ban!” 
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“ Oh, keep it here till midnight, and then fetch 
it out into the Green Park. I will help you in 
that ; but be sure you kill him.” 

i Yes, I will be sure. I ab the ban!—I ab the 
ban for, that! I have done one job like that before. 
I ab the ban!” 

“I do not doubt you for a moment. I will be 
with you again in about a couple of hours, and 
then I will stay the evening, in case he comes.” 

“Tanks, tanks—much tanks! It shall be 
done. 
it shall be done, mine good friend, Sir Boys!” 

Moys left Buckingham House, convinced that, 
at all events, he had laid a dangerous trap for 
Captain Fitz George, should he come there. 

He was much too cautious a man to mix him- 
self up with such an affair actively and personally, 
but he had not the slightest objection to suggest 
its commission to such a man as Bergami. 

Nor did he think\he ran any personal risks of 
after consequences in the matter; for, let what 
would come of the act, it would be too idle and 


frivolous for Bergami to say that he was told to. 


commit a murder, and so committed it; and, if 
it were legally true that the instigator to a deed 
of that description could be made to bear part of 
the penalty, certainly the unsupported evidence of 
the man who did the deed would not be sufficient 
to entail such consequences upon any one. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was a villain of the deepest 
dye, but he was an artful one; and, as we have 
already intimated, he contrived to keep his own 
neck out of the noose, while he at the same time 
accomplished almost all his nefarious designs. 

The wily Italian set about his preparations for 
the assassination of Captain Fitz George, with a 
coolness and heartlessness which sufficiently be- 
trayed what must originally have been his profes-, 
sion. 

Several members of the Bergami family were 
in—what was called—the service of the Princess 
of Wales, and resided at Buckingham House. 

There is too much reason to suppose that one, if 


I will tink how it shall be done easy; but _ 


not more, of them knew perfectly well whani@) hee 


Bergami himself was about. 

A very large screen, composed of six divisions 
hinged together, was- brought into that same 
room where the conference had taken place be- 
tween the Italian and Sir Hinckton Moys. 

This screen, when opened, converted the room 
almost into two; only the space that it shut off 
in one direction was not more than two feet in 
width. 

Into that space another door opened, commu- 
nicating with a couple of rather handsome apart- 
ments in the special occupation of Bergami. 

These little preparations completed, the Italian 
sat down in his own rooms, and waited with the 
patience of some noxious reptile expecting its 
prey, for the arrival of the brave and noble- 
hearted Fitz George. 

Bergami had made his arrangements well, but 
there was one fatal mistake. 

He had told one of the attendants of Bucking- 
ham House to be sure to inform him if a gentle- 
man of the name of Fitz George arrived and 
asked for the Princess of Wales. 

Now Bergami knew perfectly well that this 
attendant was not likely to be either curious or 
scrupulous as regarded what he was about; but 
he omitted to-warn him that the matter was one 
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of secrecy and caution. Therefore, this man, 
who had involved himself in an intrigue in West- 
minster, and who wished on that evening to leave 
Buckingham House, deputed the task of letting 
the Baron know when Captain Fitz George should 
arrive, to his wife, who likewise belonged to the 
household. 

And then again, if this wife had performed the 
mission entrusted to her, Bergami’s plans would 
not have suffered. 

But they were all Italians together, and this 
woman’s southern blood was in a flame with the 
suspicion that her husband was about to leave 
Buckingham House on some errand inimical to 
her peace. 

She resolved to follow him; and so Bergami’s 
orders went through another hand, and reached 
the very worst person---as far 2s he was concerned 
—into whose keeping they could get. 

The Italian servant’s wife happened to en- 
counter that young girl who had been picked up 
in the Park by the Princess of Wales, after she 
had left the service of the Dark Woman. 

The young girl who, it will be remembered, 
played the part of page to Linda de Chevenaux, 
and served her so faithfully, until her horror and 
affliction at the deed of murder which had been 
committed at the house in Frith Street, Soko, in- 
duced her rather to throw herself upon the wide 
world to seek her fortune, than to remain longer 
in such fearful companionship. 

A character for kindness, good-nature, and 
willingness to oblige every one had been acquired 
among the household of the Princess by this 


young girl; and therefore was it that the Italian ° 


servant’s wife did not hesitate to request her to do 
the duty deputed to her by her husband. 

And the young girl promised. 

She was called Fidele, now, in the house of the 
Princess of Wales; for Caroline of Brunswick 
always had some fantastic name for her favourites. 

It was but a little matter, then, that Fidele was 
asked to do. It was only to let the Baron, as 
Bergami was called. know when Captain Fitz 
George came. 

That name thrilled through the mind of the 
newly-christened Fidele; and a sensation that there 
was danger to him, and, indeed, to any one who 
advocated truth and justice, and who might come 
to Buckingham House for such a purpose, came 
strongly over her. 

She could not forget what had happened in 
relation to Bergami and Sixteen-stringed Jack 
on the occasion of his visit to Buckingham House. 

The possibility of a repetition of such a scene 
of terror blanched her cheek; and this young girl 
made a determination which had been hovering in 
her mind for some time-—-and which was, to leave 
an establishment in which assassination seemed to 
lurk in the very atmosphere. 

She could not, however, quite make up her 
mind to leave Buckingham House without a last 
interview with the Princess of Wales, who certainly 
had treated her with every kindness -and indul- 
gence, 

This faithful and brave-hearted young girl, too 
—whom we may call Clara or Fidele, as we please, 


since she had held both those names in the house- 


hold of the Princess— felt that it was her duty to 
let that indulgent mistress know that Bergami, 
the Baron, who she, in her simplicity and inno- 
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cence, really believed to be the secretary of her 
mistress, had a soul intent on murder, 

With this object, and feeling that there might 
be no time to lose, Fidele availed herself of the 
permission which had been given her to approach 
the Princess whenever she pleased, and presented 
herself before her. 

There was so much evident agitation in the 
young girl’s looks, that the Princess of Wales, 
whose thoughts were fixed upon the precarious 
character of her own affairs, exclaimed at once, 
“Ah, my Fidele ! You, too, come with evil 
tidings? 1 can see them in your face. What 
more have I to hear this night that should invade 
the peace of the Princess of Wales ?” | 

“Madam,” replied the young girl, showing by 
the eagerness of her gestures how deeply interested 
she felt in what she was saying,—‘“‘ madan, it is 
true that I come to speak of evil, but it is in order 
that good may come. You are kind and gentle, 
and fall of many charities; but there is one here, 
who seems to enjoy your confidence, whois so un- 
worthy———” 

A flush came over the countenance of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

“Child! child!” she cried, ‘‘ what do you mean? 
Beware of calumny!” 

“Oh, madam, I will beware of calumny, but it 
is of the Baron I wish to speak !” 

‘‘ Even as J supposed,” said the Princess, sternly, 
‘‘and I will not hear you. Oh, how sad—how 
sad it is that there is not one heart about me who 
will look with indulgence, or who—who will put 
the best, instead of the worst, construction upon 
my actions!” 

“Then, madam, I will abstain from pressing 
this communication upon you; and leaving it un- 
uttered, I bid you farewell for ever.” 

‘‘Farewell, girl? You bid me farewell, after 
all my kindness towards you?” 

‘“‘ Ah, that is indeed the affliction!” 

The young girl could contain her sorrow no 
longer, and she sobbed most bitterly. 

None of the enemies of the Princess of Wales— 
and heaven knows she had enough of them—ever 
denied her sensibility and feeling; so when she 
saw the tears of this poor creature flowing so 
abundantly, she could not but cry in sympathy. 

“‘ Ah, Fidele,” she said, ‘* you shall tell me what 
you please, and-I will listen to you; but it is hard 
when we think ourselves beloved, and for our 
own sakes, to have the delusion dispelled, even 
though it be by the words of truth.” 

This was a great practical truth as regarded 
human nature, although the Princess ‘of Wales, 
when she uttered it, hardly knew that it was so. 

‘“ And yet, good, kind, and gracious mistress,” 
said Fidele, “1 must—indeed and in truth, I must 


tell you.” 
‘* Speak, child! I will listen.” 
“ The Baron é! : : 


* Oh, are you sure of what you say? Are you 
certain that the evil of which you are about to 
speak concerns the Baron as the author of it?” 

“ Certain !” 

“ Let me look at you!” 

The Princess of Wales removed the light upon 
the table to such a position that it shone fully 
upon the fair, delicate face of this young girl, 

With a look of gentleness, and candour, and 
grief, poor Fidele met the gaze of her mistresg, 
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“Shall I still speak, madam?” she asked 
quietly. _ 

“Yes, yes—now.” 

“ Then, madam, for the second time, the Baron 
has made his arrangements in this house—in this 
palace—this home of yours, to commit a mur- 
der !” 

ENG che 

‘* Madam, it is true!” 

There was a wonderful courage about that 
young girl when courage was necessary—a moral 
courage, which was as rare as if was beautiful ; 
and she looked into the eyes of the Princess of 
Wales as undauntedly, and spoke as unflinchingly, 
as it was possible for right todo in the face of 
prejudice. 

‘“* Shall I go on, madam ?” 

“Yes, tell me all,” 

‘‘ A man protected your Royal Highness and 
the Marchioness of Sunninghem from some dan- 
ger, or from some misfortune, I know not, exactly 
which, and that man came into-this house.” 

‘“¢ He did, and left it with thanks and honour.” 

* No, madam !” 

** No, say you? No?” 

“ Certainly not, madam. He left it in the 
midst of a broil in which he had to fight for his 
life, assailed by the Baron. He easily overcame 
him; but had he not been the strong, vigorous, 
courageous man that he was, he mus{ have fallen 
beneath the blows of the assassin.” 

** This is horrible !” 

“ Tt is horrible, madam.” 

‘* Horrible to hear suck words spoken. You 
cannot know this, girl! It is impossible that you 
should know ; and you should shrink from repeat- 
ing such—such calumnious stories. Even if they 
were true, it does not become us to be so cen- 
sorious of others. Calumny and—and what you 
call in Engiand, back-biting—oh, ao, no! it 
should not be repeated.” 

‘‘ T have done, madam.” 

“That is well—that is well, girl!” 

** But, madam, permit me to say that it appears 
to me you are by far more shocked that these 
crimes should be spoken of, than at their commis- 
sion.” 

With these words, the young creature left the 
room, for she was quife convinced that the fears 
and the weakness of the Princess of Wales would 
keep her there for an indefinite period. 

And during that time Captain Fitz George 
might easily fall a victim to the assassin ! 

To save him ! 

To preserve that precious life! 

At the same time, too, to remove herself once 
and for all from that house, which contained such 
a man as the villain Bergami. : 

Such were the determinations of the courageous 
girl, who so well merited the name of Fidele. 

Faithful she was to truth, to courage, to honour, 
to gratitude, and to humanity. 

When she crossed the threshold of ths room 
in which she had held this brief conversation with 
the Princess of Wales, she felt that she had 
crossed it for ever. 

She put on a light hat, destitute of all feather 
plumes or ornaments, and without being particu- 
larly observed by any one, she left Buckingham 
House. 

There was a group of very stately elm trees 
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not above fifty paces from the entrance-gate, and 
in the deep shadow of those elms Fidele Yisposed 
herself. 

“T will wait!—I will wait!” she said,—“ wait 
and warn him, if the whole night should pass 
away before I see him.” 

A broad gleam of light at this moment fell over 
the space that lay between her and the entrance 
of the mansion of royalty. 

That is to say, a beam, broad comparatively 


speaking, although it was not above, in reality, | 


six feet in width. It came from a light that was 
at one of the upper windows of St. James's 
Palace, and found its way right across the Park. 

Througt. a gap in the trees if crossed the Mall, 
and fell slantways over the blackness, which 
else. would bave confounded Buckingham House 
with the night air. 

Through and. across that beam of light the 
faithful Fidele knew that any one must needs 
pass whe should attempt to reach Buckingham 
Houss. 

An@ so she crouched down and watched. 

Watched for Captain Fitz George, towards 
whom she had a gentle and kincly feeling. 

And another watched for him, too. 

That other was the assassin ! 

The Baron Bergami! 

In the room to which he intended Fiiz George 
to be shown, behind the screen he had kad removed, 
there ha, too, watched for a visitor. 


And little did he dream that providence had 


appointed one of ‘ts purest spirits to warn that 
intended victim of his danger, and to save him. 

There was a third watcher, likewise, on that 
night. 

Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He lingered about the Park entrance to St. 
James’s Palace, in the hope that he should see 
Captain Fitz George go forth to meet his doom. 

It was a curious position that the young girl 
now occupied. 

She was about mid-way between Sir Hinckton 
Moys and the Baron Bergami. 

Unon one cry of her gentle voice being heard 
depended the life of Fitz George. Nay, probably, 
upon the continuance, for half an hour longer, of 
that light in one of the upper windows of St. 
James's, depended that life. 

If that light were extinguished, the ray that 
it sent into the darkness of the Park would vanish, 
and it would be difficult for the young sentinel of 
life to be sure that any person she might see ap- 
proaching the gate of Buckingham House was 
really him she sought to save, 

But the light continued. 


———=s 


CHAPTER CCXX. 


CAPTAIN FITZ GEORGE TAKES FIDELE TO MARIAN, 
WHO WELCOMES THE PRESERVER OF HER HUS- 
BAND'S LIFE,—A CATASTROPHE AT BUCKINGHAM 
HOUSE. 


Tr was a weary and,an anxious time that the 
young girl had to wait, measured as it was by her 
anxieties. 

How lightly and easily half an hour—a whole 
hour passes away on the wings of pleasure, or 
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even in that vacuity of mind and action, which is 
neither pleasure nor pain ! 

But what terrible half-hours there are in this 
life to those who are compelled to measure time’s 
pulses by some fearful human feeling! 

The young Fidele thought that Fitz George 
would never come, or that he had come and she 
had not seen him, and was even then 8 5 dead 
in that room where he was waited for by the 
Italian assassin, 

The horrible idea’ took possession of her mind 
that she must have closed her eyes for a moment, 
and that, during that moment, he had, with the 
quick, elastic step of youth, passed her post, and 
entered Buckingham House. 

This was too positively painful a thought for 
her to think for long. 

She must rather dissipate it as a mere illusion 
of the over-excitead imagination, or she must go 
back to the house itself, and assure her mind that 
it was not so. 

Or that it was so. 

Terrible alternative ! 

The beam of light was still there, but the eyes 
of Fidele were getting pained and confused: there 
were moments when she thought it was gone. 

More than once, too, she started forward from 
her post of observation with a half cry, which was 
partly compounded of the name of Fitz George; 
because her fancy conjured up his figure crossing 
that ray of light towards the fatal threshold. 

This could not last. 

It was a mercy to Fidele that it did not last any 
longer. The reality of a footstep—the reality of 
a human form approaching Buckingham House— 
at once set to flight all the fancied appearances, 
Now there was a something tangible about the fact 
that some one was there. A figure, wrapped up 
in a blue cloth cloak, such as was worn by the 
officers of the Guarc, passed before her eyes. 

It was the man she watched for. 

She sprung forward. 

She called out, ‘‘Stop—stop !” 

He did not hear her. He was almost on the 
threshold of Buckingham House, She bethought 
herself of a plan that she felt sure would attract 
his attention—of a word she was certain would 
reach his ears, and as Cprenny, #0 meet with the most 
immediate attention. 

“‘Help—help! Oh, help!” 

That was the word. It was one that never ap- 
pealed to the senses of Captain Fitz George in 
vain. 

He heard it, and paused instantly, He turned 
in the direction from where the sounds came, 
with his hand on his sword, he approached the 
noble group of elm trees. 

He was saved. 

“ Thank heaven ! oh, thank heaven !” exclaimed 
Fidele, as she clung to his arm; and then she fell 
into a passion of tears, for her feelings had been 
highly wrought by the suspense that had occurred. 

Captain Fitz George could neither comprehend 
what all this emotion meant, nor why he had been 
summoned to render some aid where none, to. all 
appearance, was required. 

‘Calm yourself, my good girl,” he said, “ and 
tell me who you are, and what it is that rns 

ou.” 
: * Ah, sir! you do not know me.” 
‘*T cannot name you, or recollect where I have 


heard your voice before, although I certainly have 
heard it.” 

“‘Do you recollect a pags that wasn the ser- 
vice of—of one who—who—— 

“‘My mother?” 

“‘'Yes, in the service of your mother. I wag 
that page, but something occurred more terrible 
than usual, at that terrible house in Frith Street, 
Soho. I could remain there no longer; and, al- 
though friendless and destitute, I left it. In that 
sad extremity of my fortunes I was seen by the 
Princess of Wales, who took me into her service. 
I have not one word to say of her that should not 
breathe the spirit of gratitude, but there is one in 
that mansion she inhabits whose soul is that of a 
murderer.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes; I think you begin to see that when I 
cried ‘Help!’ it was not for myself ?” 

“You would tell me, then, that I was in danger 
by going to Buckingham House 2” 

“In peril of vour life; why should I conceal it? 
The villain Bergami intended to assassinate you.” 

“Gracious heaven! and has the unhappy Caro- 
line of Brunswick sunk so low that she can em- 
ploy such arts as these to carry out her purposes?” 

“Oh, no, no! A thousand times, no! Donot 
accuse her. If she errs at all, it is in not being 
able to give credence to the existence of so much 
wickedness.” 

Captain Fitz George half drew his sword from 
its scabbard. 

And then Fidele clung to his arm. 

we: would you do?—oh, what would you 
do?” 

“‘T would still cross the threshold of that man- 
sion, but it would be with my sword in my hand; 
and I would seek out the assassin, and confront 
him with the keen blade and the knowledge of 
his baseness.” 

“No, no! Becontent!. For the sake of the 
unhappy Princess of Wales, be content; but never, 
on any pretence whatever, cross the threshold of 
a house within which is to be found Bergami, the 
assassin. Now farewell; I am very happy that I 
have saved you.” 

Fidele turned away with a sigh, but it was not 
likely that Captain Fitz George was going to part 
with her in such a fashion as that. 

He gently detained her. 

“Say, my dear good girl,” he said—“ say, 
what are your intentions, and whither are you 
going now?” — 

“ Alas! I do not know.” 

“Then let me know. You shall come with me.” 

“With you?” 

“ Yes, so far as my home, where I can introduce 
you to my wife as the dear friend who has saved 
her husband's life, She will love, and I shall es- 
teem you.” 

The frank manner in which Fidele placed both 
her hanés in those of Captain Fitz George charmed 
him much, and he hastened with her from the 
Park, satisfied, on reflection, that it was indeed far 
better to be content with having foiled the assassin 
than to go across the threshold of Buckingham 
House in search of him. 

And Fitz George was not weary in promising 
to Clara, which name he preferred to Fidele, a 
kindly welcome. 

Inexpressibly shocked as he was at the perfidy 
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which was intended to be perpetrated against him 
at Buckinghanr House, yet Captain Fitz George 
was well pleased thai. he had taken the advice of 
Clara, and not made any knight errant-like at- 
tempt to bring the villain Bergami to account 
for his rascally design. 

But he resolved that the Regent should no 
longer be a stranger to the kind of business which 
was hatched at the residence of the Princess of 
Wales. 

Fitz George and Clara were both aware, as they 
passed through the Park, that they were dogged 
by some one, who kept nearly pace by pace with 
them, but, at the same time, took good care to 
conceal himself among the trees. 

That was Sir Hinckton Moys. 

More than once Fitz George felt inclined to 
loosen his sword in the scabbard, and turn in pur- 
suit of this, to him, mysterious person; but Ciara 
clung to his arm, and he dreaded to leave her, even 
for an instant, unprotected in the Mall. 

For all he knew, the repeated dim appearances 
of this figure might be for the very purpose of 
provoking him to such an act, and then some 
serious calamity might befall Clara. 

That idea settled the matter in the mind of Fitz 
George at once. 

Had he known it, Sir Hinckton Moys might 
have conducted his espial upon Clara and the 
young officer more openly than he did. 

As he did conduct it, however, it was quite suffi- 
cient to astonish him—for his impression was that 
Captain Fitz George, with the levity of youth, had 
got into conversation with some fair nymph of the 
Mall; so that when he found the young Captain 
took the young girl direct to his own house he 
was perfectly astonished. 

We should have before this time informed the 
reader that, owing to the munificence of the Re- 
gent to his son, the latter had been able to please 
himself by taking a very pretty, smal! house for 
his Marian, close to the Green Park. 

There, in peace, happiness, and comfort, Marian 
resided, with Sixteen-stringed Jack’s daughter as 
a companion ; and a dear and attached companion 
she was—for the better Marian knew her, the more 
good and gentile qualities she found in her. 

It was to this peaceful and happy abode, then, 
that Fitz George took poor sobbing Clara, 

““ Marian, dear,” he said, “I bring you, not a 
visitor, but an inmate. Will you receive her for 
my sake 2” 

‘Yes, dear Allan—yes, with joy !” 

Marian still loved the old name of Allan. 

‘he smile that was upon his lips let Marian see 
that he had some story to tell, and that the in- 
troduction of the fair young girl, almost a. child 
in years as she was, who rested on his arm, was 
not to be wholly confined to the few words he had 
spoken. 

But it was Clara herself who then spoke, before 
Fitz George could say another word. 

‘‘Ah, dear, dear madam! if you will be so kind 
to me as to afford shelter, and the name of a home, 
to a poor orphan girl, until she can find a new 
mistress, she and heaven will bless your goodness.” 

‘No, no!” interposed Fitz George, as he took 
Clara by the hand—‘‘no, no! that is not fair.” 

Marian looked from one to the other of them in 
surprise. : 

“No, Marian; I must introduce this youn 
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person to you as she should be introduced. Know 
in her the preserver of my life!” 

Clara made a deprecating gesture, as though 
she did not wish Fitz George to tell that. 

“Yes,” he added; “this night would have 
been, I do believe, my last upon earth, but for this 
young girl, Marian!” 

“Your life? Oh, Allan—Allan !” 

The dismal image thus conjured up was too 
much for Marian, and she sunk sobbing upon the 
breast of her husband, who briefly told her all that 
had occurred. 

Do you not suppose, dear reader, with what 
affection and grateful feeling Marian then greeted 


| Clara? 


And Lucy, too, the daughter of Jack Singleton— 
she took the hand of Clara, and in her soft, sweet 
way, asked that she might be a sister to her. 


They were a happy party that night at the 


pretty little house by the Green Park. 

And while they wept and smiled by turns, there 
was one who might be literally said to be gnashing 
his teeth with rage without. 

Sir Hinckton Moya had missed his victim. 

here was another, too, whose poniard waited 
in vain, at Buckingham House, for one of the 
noblest hearts in all the world as a sheath. 

That was the dastardly Bergami. . 

But we will take a glance at the state of affairs 
at that royal residence. 

So assured was Bergami that Captain Fitz 


George would make his appearance at Buckingham ~ 


House, that he took up his position behind the 
window screen in waiting for him, expecting each 
moment to hear his footstep. 

The Princess of Wales had been both alarmad 
and shocked at what the young girl whom she 
fancifully named Fidele had said to her. 


It was true she had disputed the point with her, — 


and affected to disbelieve the tale to the prejudice 
of Bergami, but there was a still small voice at 
her heart which told her it might be true. 

In a state of great agitation, after Fidele had 
left, and when she really found the young girl did 
not return, she sent fur an Italian servant, who 
was a cousin of Bergami. 

This man was named Ugolio. 

To him the Princess spoke with some agitation: 
‘You are to bring the Baron here to me at once, 
Ugolio—at once, you comprehend me. You are 
to tell him that no excuse will avail. Imust, and 
will, see him here, in this room.” 

‘“‘ Madam’s orders shall be obeyed,” said Ugolio, 
who was tolerably civil to the poor Princess, since 
he was, by one peculation and another, making 
such a fortune in her service that he could afford 
to purchase both an estate and a title in his own 
native Tuscany — ‘‘Madam’s orders shall be 
obeyed.” 

* Quick—quick !” 

Ugolio almost flew from the room. 

‘‘ Diable!” he said to himself. ‘‘ What a for- 
tunate man is*the Baron to be wanted in such a 
hurry !” 

Through Buckingham did Ugolio make his way, 
eagerly inquiring for the Baron Bergami. 

But no one whom he met could, for some time, 
tell him where he was to be found. It was at 
length a young lad who was one of the favourites 
of the Princess of Wales, because he had a soft, 
flute-like voice and could play the guitar, who, in 
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answer to Ugolio’s inquiries, said, ‘‘ Ah, yes, Master 
’ +] 


Ugolio, I saw the Baron go into that room.” 

He indicated the door of the apartment with the 
screen as he spoke. 

“This room, you say ?” 

“*Yes. Let me open the door for you. 
will find the Baron there.” 

All that Bergami heard was the opening of the 
door, and the voice of some one saying, ‘‘ You will 
find the Baron there,” and then the footstep—the 
footstep of the unconscious Ugolio. 

Imagination does wonders. 

Bergami had so worked himself to the idea that 
Captain Fitz George, the son of the Regent—and 
the possibly legitimate son, too—would be shown 
ito that apartment, that he almost thought, 
through the screen, he could see the young officer’s 
uniform. : 

He gave the sharp, short yell which the Roman 
assassins usually use when they rush upon a victim, 
and the next moment his poniard was in the heart 
of Ugolio. 

Bergami committed this deed after the manner 
of the professional bravos and man-slayers ot Italy. 
That is to say, he reached his arm over the left 
shoulder of his victim, and so dashed the dagger 
into his heart. 

Ugolio uttered a yell, and fell dead upon his 
face. 

‘‘ That’s done!” said Bergami, as he wiped the 
poniard with a double action, right and left, upon 
his sleeve: ‘‘ that’s done—and well done, too !” 

The next word that was uttered by Bergami 
was a strange one to hear in the eighteenth 
century in England. 

“ Sanctuary !” 

The commission of that assassination had taken 
him back to his old habits and his old associa- 
tions, and for the moment he forgot that he was 
in England. 

It was only for the moment, however, that this 
oblivious condition of mind came over him, and 
then he laughed at himself. 

“No, no! This is no country of ‘sanctuary!’ 
I shall wait for my friend Moys to come.” 

Bergami shut the door of the room in which the 
dead man was, and went coolly walking along the 
passage beyond it. 

He was unexpectedly met by the Princess of 
Wales. There was disorder in her looks, and it 
was evident to Bergami that she suffered under 
some great agitation. 

. She seized his arm, and looked fixedly in his 
face by the light of a chandelier that hung in that 
passage, or corridor, as it might be called. 

‘“‘Baron—Bergami—speak! What is this I 
hear? What have you thought of doing ? What 
have you attempted to do? Speak to me, or I 
shall go mad!” 

Bergami put on a look, and assumed an attitude 
of fawning subservience to the Princess of Wales; 
and she, seeming to see that he was on the point 
of uttering some common-place expression, that 
no doubt he intended for a compliment, interrupted 
him almost fiercely. 

“No, Bergami—no; you shall answer me. 
Mee have you done? What have you tried to 
do ” 

“ It is done!” said Bergami. 

The Princess of Wales fell at 
swoon. 


You 
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CHAPTER CCXXI. 


COLONEL HANGER TAKES SIR HINCKTON MOYS TO 


THE SHOP OF THE COACH-TRIMMING SELLER 
IN LONG ACRE. 


THERE was a deathlike pallor upon the face of 
Sir Hinckton Moys, and blood upon his lip, for he 
had bitten it in his rage, as he dashed into the 
room where hs had left Colonel Hanger enjoying 
himself with the wine; and, striking the table 
with his fist, he cried out, ‘‘ The fellow has a 
charmed life—nothing will killhim! Angels or 
devils interpose to save hiri! 
looked female—human—delicate almost as a child, 
but slim and stately as a woman, seemed to rise 
up from the very earth on which he trod, and, 
taking him almost in her arms, led him away 
from danger-——away from death!” 

‘Permit me to remark,” said Colonel Hanger, 
with a sleepy look, ‘‘ that that’s decidedly odd.” 

‘“Pshaw! If that is all the remark you have to 
make about it, pray keep it to yourself. I am 
foiled —foiled—baflled again by that Captain Fitz 
George, alias Allan Fearon, alias the fiend knows 
what; who, I thought, this night would surely 
have slept the sleep that knows no awaking !” 

Sir Hinckton Moys flung himself heavily into a 
chair. 

Colonel Hanger glared at him in a kind of 
stupid surprise. It was evident that he, Hanger, 
had taken a’great deal too much wine; and, al- 
though he was well-seasoned to deep potations, 


he was gradually getting into that stolid condition © 


of mind which precedes complete intoxication. 

‘Wine, wins!” cried Moys, as he struck the 
table again heavily, making the glasses and bot- 
tles jingle again, —‘‘ wine, wine, I say!” 

“Allow me to remark, my friend,” said Hanger, 
“that that is the most sensible word you have 
uttered since you have been here. You are get- 
ting rational, Moys—decidedly rational!” 

‘¢ And you the reverse !” 

“Eh? What do you say? And you the re- 
verse? Who’s the reverse? I'll fight any man 
who says I’m the reverse! What do you mean, 
eh? *You are the reverse yourself !” 

“ Tdiot!” 

“Qh, you may call me an idiot as long as you 
like! Jack Hanger don’t mind being called an 
idiot, but he won't be called the reverse; so don’t 
do that again.” 

Moys rose and pacecd the room with hurried 
strides. 

‘¢T don’t know what'll come of it all,” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘and yet it’sa game worth playing. I have 
played the fool with Fortune once; and if I could 
but get her in my grasp again, the slippery jade 
should not escape me so easily.” : 

‘Oh, I see what it is!” said Hanger: ‘‘he has 
been jilted, and is taking it to heart. Bless you, 
my dear fellow, there’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it! Don’t you recollect the old 
song ?”” 

‘Go to the deuce!” 

“ ‘What care I how fair she be 
If she be not kind to me.’” 


Silence!” roared Moys. “You don’t know 


" what you're talking about!” 


Something that - 
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“ How should I, when it’s a woman? Ain’t 
they everything by turns, and nothing long ?” 

“Hanger!” 

“ Well, I say hang her, too! 
who she is, but hang her !” 

“You misunderstand me. I speak to you 
Colonel—Major—Jack, whatever you call your- 
self. I speak to you.” : 

‘Oh, that’s quite another affair!” 

**Are you sober enough, or do you think you 
will be sober enough soon, or have you any 


I don’t know 


means of making yourself sober enough, to attend | 


to business ?” 

“Stop—now stop a bit! You said sober 
enough three times over, and I’m only a little bit 
gone once. What do you mean by it? They 
say a fellow sees double when he’s had a drop too 
much, Perhaps he sees treble, and perhaps he 
hears treble! Did you say I was sober enough 
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three times over? Because, if you did, I never 
was quite so sober as that in my life!” 

‘‘There’s nothing to be got out of this fool to- 
night but quibbles and insane jests,” muttered 
Sir Hinckton Moys. 

“Oh, but there is, though,” said Hanger ; “ and, 
if there’s anything really to do, give me a wine- 
glass of good malt vinegar and a pitcher of cold 
water—I shall soon be right then! I haven't 
taken much. It was the solitude—the solitude! 
I was all alone. Oh, I shall be all right again |” 

Moys was quite willing to try the experiment ; 
for he was in that state of irritation, anxiety, and 
anger, that he felt he should have no rest until 
he had accomplished something of a favourable 
character towards the completion of his designs. 

It had been rather a collateral desire upon his 
part to destroy Captaia Fitz George; but his 
principal object was the displacement of Annie, 
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the Countess, from the strong position she held in | 
the favour of the Regent. . | 

He and the Marchioness of Sunningham had 
made a regular compact, that the fortunes of one 
should be the fortunes of the other. 

But Annie was the obstacle. 

She once removed, they both fully believed in 
the possibility of inducing the Regent to retura 
to his old flame; and history, indeed, tells us that 
such was the fact, although no history buf this 
is able to tell us how it came about. 

Colonel Hanger tried his sobering process with 


. the vinegar and the cold water. 


The former he took a copious draught of, and 
the latter he dashed over hig head and face in 
such profusion that he sueceeded, at least for a 
time, in completely chilling the sense of intoxi- 
cation. 

‘*Now, Moys,” he said, I’m your man. What 
is to be done ?” 

““T want you to take me to Long Acre.” 


“Ah, to be sure—I recollect now! That is 
to be the plot. Come with me, and I will show | 
you the pattern divinity at once.” 


“Are you certain about this likeness you speak | 
of, or is it a mere fancy ?” 

“Certain as that I stand here, Moys. By 
some accident, or freak of nature, the girl is so 


like Annie, the Countess de Blonde, that you 


could not know one from the other. Mind you, 
I don’t mean to say that if they were together 
there might not be points of difference, as there 
mizht be between two peas; but apart, it would 
puzzle a eonjuror to decide which was which,” 

“ You give me new hope.” 

“TI thought I should. It would be a rare 
game if it could be brought about.” 

‘Yes; and if the girl has no foolish scruples, 
and will give credit.” 

‘Bah to the scruples ! 
by the eredit ?” 

“Why, I take it, Hanger, that both you and I 
are in rather low water financially.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about that.” 

‘‘T did not doubt it, or we should not be talking 
in such a vile hole as this. At Buckingham House, 
too, there is no money. The Princess of Wales 
has been trying to raise a loan, but her City friends, 
although backed by an alderman, are shy. They 
say money is tight. Curses on them! it always is 
tight when you want it. The Marchioness of 
Sunningham, however, I know, has money, but 
she is niggardl¥.” 

“* Always was,” said Hanger, sententiously. 

_ “Yes; it is not with her ‘lightly come, lightly 
go,’ but lightly come, and hold fast. Neverthe- 
less she must provide the sinews of war. But 
when I spoke of credit, I meant would this girl, 
who bears so wonderful a resemblance to Annie | 
the Countess, consent to play the part we require 
of her upon promise of a large reward in perspec- 
tive 2?” 

“We will try her, Moys. 


But what do you mean 


Come along, and I 


will show her to you.” 


“But how—how ? You don’t mean sheis stuck 
up in a shop as.a@ kind of public spectacle, for 
anybody to come and look at her that pleases ?” 

“Oh, dear, no; but I’m an old campaigner, 
and have made my approaches. She is a niece of 
the proprietress of the shop. I say proprietress, 
although there is a he proprietor, but he’s nobody ; 


| call his soul his own, 
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one of your jerry-sneak sort of men, who cannot 
Well, you see, Moys,; he 
aunt of the extraordinary likeness frequents. 
conventicle in one of the off-streets of Long Acre, 
and there’s where I picked up her acquaintance.” 

“You, Hanger ?—you at such a place?” 

“To be sure. I had matrimonial thoughts. I) 
don’t know exactly what has become of the last 
Mrs. Hanger, and I don’t intend to inquire A 
man may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb. Censorious people pretend I have com- 
mitted bigamy already; so, under those circum- 
Stances, I thought I would marry again; and, 
bearing in mind the advice of the man in the play 
it was to the meeting-house, the conventicle, 
that I went, in order to look for a wife, warranted 
not to last too long, but with plenty of money.” 

““T see—I see!” 

“Of course you do. Well, there I saw the 
aunt, and there I saw the niece; and, struck with 
the extraordinary likeness of the latter to our fair 
Countess de Blonde, spoke to them, and escorted 
them home. I supped with them upon tripe, 
sheep’s trotters, and sausages, made endurable by 
drops of burnt brandy.” 

“Then you are quite an acquaintance ?” 

“Ob, guite—quite 1” 

“ And who do they think you ?” 

“Once a Major—always a Major. I called 
myself Major Brown, and am willing to introduce 
you as Captain Smith. And here we are—this is 
the shop!” 

Colonel Hanger and Sir Hinckton Moys, during 
the latter part of this conversation, had made 
their way to Long Acre, and they paused opposite 


_@ shop which, although the hour was late, was 


not closed, although but a glimmering sort of light 
was in its window. % 

Moys looked up, and saw the rather singular 
name of Monday over the door. 

“So that is the name,” he said: “it is one not 
likely to be forgotten. Now, Hanger, I have only 
one question to put to you, and that is just this. 
Is all you've said really true; or are you about, 
with your usual impudence, to get me into some 
ridiculous scrape? If so, tell me at once, for I can 
forgive it now, although not afterwards.” 

“ Stuff, stuff! Business—business, Moys! I 
never joke about business. But I must confess 
I’m rather surprised to see the shop open yet. I 
hope nothing has happened to poor Monday.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys laughed, for it was tolerably 
evident that Major Hanger cared about as much 
whether anything had happened to poor Monday, 
as he called him, or not, as he cared for the do- 
mestic affairs of the King of the Sandwich 
Islands. ; 

What amused Moys, however, particularly, was 
the quiet, serious look which Hanger put on as he 
tapped at the shop door. 

“Remember, Moys,” whispered Hanger, then. 
“‘ Don’t make any blunder!” 

“What do you mean? You are much more 
likely to blunder than I am.” 

“Pho! pho! Don’t be so short andcurt. I 
mean in regard to the names. Remember, you 
are Captain Smith, and I am Major Brown.” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

‘Your pious female dearly loves a military 
man. But hush! Some one comes!” 

The shop door was opened, A tall, lank-look- 
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ing female appeared, and in a nasal tone inquired 
their business. 

“Don’t you know me, Susannah ?” 
Major Hanger. 

‘* Oh, is it you, sir?” 

“Even so. There you are!” 

It was evident that Major Hanger placed a 
piece of money in the ready and open hand of the 
tall, gaunt female who rejoiced in the name of 
Susannah, which she as adroitly transferred to hor 
pocket. 

** At home?” asked the Major. . 

* Yes, sir. Supper is ordered for three.” 

“ Then I was expected ?” 

“I think you was, sir,” replied Susannah, 
without being at all particular about her gram- 
mar,—“ I think you was; but he is rather ob- 
stropulous to-night.” 

** He? Monday?” 

** Yes, sir. Missus has twice ordered him to go 
out, and once has told him he shall stay ali night 
in the cellar if he don’t mind what he is about; 
bnt he is rather obstropulous.” 

“Never mind. Come-in, Captain Smith.” 

“Qh, bless us! have you brought another 
millingtary gentleman with you, Major Brown ?” 

‘* Yes, an old friend of mine—Captain Smith, 
of the Three Hundred and Forty-second Ca- 
yalry.” 

Dor!” 

Susannah retreated before Hanger and Moys 
towards the back parlour of the shop, which 
movement on her part Hanger chose to construe 
into an invitation to follow. 

** Come‘ in,” he whispered to Moys,—“ come 
in, and you shall see both the aunt and the 
niece.” 

“A queer place!” muttered Moys. 

‘“‘ Where’s the odds, if it answer our purpose?” 
Come on—come on !” 

A screaming voice at this moment came from 
the back parlour. 


asked 


“You wretched object, how often am I to speak 


to you, and tell you I have the vapours, and that 
the sight of your horrid pudding-face makes me a 
great deal worse, eh ?” 

‘* My dear, really 

The reply was in a weak, hesitating stammer, 
which Moys conjectured rightly enough proceeded 
from the unfortunate Monday. 

‘‘ Don’t speak to me, wretch !—don't! don’t! 
I know quite well what you want to say; it is 
something impudent and aggravating, you horrid, 
ill-looking tyrant!” 

“Oh, oh! Mea tyrant?” 

“Yes, you. But I have found you out!—oh, 
yes! I have found you out!” 

** Found—me—out ?” 

“To be sure I have! 
at that charity school of girls, passing down the 
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Acre, only last Monday was a fortnight ? Oh, I 
saw you!” 

‘* My dear!” 

“Don’t ‘my dear!’ me! Monster! Blue 


Beard! I know you well!” 
«My love!” 
se Don't ‘my love!’ me! 
will you go into the cellar ?” 
“Really, l—I 
“Or will you go out of the house?” 
“ Well, well! Don’t scream so! Of the two, 


I say, Mr. Monday, 


Didn’t I see you looking | 


WOMAN. Stl 


I would rather, of course, go out of the house, 


than into the cellar.” 
“Oh, you would!” 
“Well, my dear 
Mrs. Monday began to scream, and drum on 
the floor with her feet; and the unhappy Monday 
made a rush to get out of the house, passing 
Colonel Hanger and Sir Hinckton Moys, in the 
semi-darkness of the shop, without seeing them, 
or taking th least notice of them. 
“Ha, ha!” laughed Hanger. 
“ What a spectacle!” said Moys. 
Hanger, for matrimony.” 
“Yes, in this instance, But come on!” 
-“Mum! mum !—if you please, mum,” said 
Susannab, “here is Major: Brown, and another 
millingtary gent—a Capting Smith, if you please, 
mum !” 


‘So much, 


The incipient hysterics of Mrs. Monday stopped 


on the instant. 

“The dear Major, did you say, Susannah ?” 

‘Yes, mum, and a Capting.” 

“Oh, dear!—oh, dear! Maria Jane, do settle 
my comb—do! Am I fit to be seen ?” 

“Oh, yes, aunt! Did you say another gentle- 
man, Susannah ?” 

“Yes, Miss Maria Jane—a Capting.” 

‘‘ Ladies,” said Major Hanger, as he pat one 
foot and his head into the room—‘ladies, can 
you pardon the presumption of your most humble 
and devoted servant, who has presumed to bring 
with him a friend, because he wished him, too, to 


be a sharer in the delight of gazing on yotith and 


loveliness ?” 

* Oh, Major!” 

Moys thought it searcely possible that coarse 
flattery of the description which Mejor Hanger 
was administering could be acceptable; but he 
was quite of a different opinion soon, and took up 
the same style of discourse. 

“ Allow me,” added the Major—‘ allow me, 
ladies, to introduce to you my friend Captain 
Smith.” 

Moys bowed. 

“Captain Smith, this is the lovely Mrs. 
Monday, fairest of the fair at her age, which you 
will see is about twenty-eight.” 

“Oh, Major Brown!” simpered Mrs. Monday. 
“You flatterer ! I am older—much older.” 

**No?” 

‘“‘Yes, alas! I—I am twenty-nine.” 

-Mrs. Monday was, thirty-nine, at the least. 

‘“‘ Twenty-nine!” exclaimed Sir Hinckton Moys, 
taking his cue from Hanger. ‘‘Is it possible that 
you areso much? [ should have said twenty- 
four, at the utmost.” 

‘Ob, Captain !” 

“ And here,” added Major Hanger—‘ here is 
the fair and incomparable Miss Maria Jane All- 


_ such, who is just sweet seventeen.” 


This was near the fact; and as Moys turned to 


Maria Jane, and then looked up, just as Susannah. 


came into the room with a couple of lighted 
candles, he was able to see how far Major Hanger 
was right in the account he had given of the like-~ 
neas of. the niece of Mrs, Monday to Annie, Coun- 
tess of Blonde. 

Moys was perfectly startled at the resemblance. 
It was obe of those accidental likenesses which 
sometimes occur, although they are rarely so per- 
tect as in this case, 
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To be sure, there was, perhaps, an absence of 
the candid, ingenuous expression which was al- 
ways present about the eyes of Annie; but, apart 
from that, certainly the young girl at the coach- 
trimming shop in Long Acre was wonderfully 


| like the Countess. 


All that Moys could possibly have suggested 
would have been some little alteration in the 
mode of wearing her hair, and then Maria Jane 
would have passed well for Annie to any one 


_ who was not most specially intimate with the 


latter. 

We mean she would have imposed upon any 
such person, even in a room. 

But it would not be necessary that sc severe a 
test as that would have to be encountered. 

Moys was delighted. 

Folly comprehending, then, that Major Hanger 
was expected to pay almost exclusive attention 
to Mrs. Monday, he sat down by the side of 
Maria Jane Allsuch, and engaged her in conver- 
sation. 

He found a frivolous, rather ignorant, and de- 
cidedly ill-formed mind. 

‘*T am afraid,” he said, ‘you don’t see so 
much of the world as you ought, in this rather 
gloomy shop and street ?” 

/ “Oh, no— indeed I don’t!” was the reply. 
“ Aunt don't, either; and although we would like 
to go out a little now and then, it is so very 
awkward without a beau.” 

Maria Jane bent her eyes upon Moys as she 
spoke, in a fashion which said as plainly as looks 
could stand for actual words, “ You may be the 
béau, if you like.” 

Moys then spoke up at once. 

‘Mrs. Monday,” he said, “the Major and I 
are very anxious that you and your lovely niece 
should have the charity to accompany us to the 
Pantheon on Saturday.” 

“ Oh, my!” exclaimed Maria Jane, ‘‘ how finely 
pleasant that would be!” 

Major Hanger took the hint at once, and added, 
“Yes, Captain Smith and I talked it over, and if 
you will be ready at eight o'clock, we will bring 
a coach for you.” 

“T am afraid,” sighed Mrs. Monday, “that the 
Pantheon is hardly a proper place for seriously- 
disposed persons to go to; but, since you are so 
pressing, gentlemen, I cannot—oh, dear! I feel 
that I cannot say no. We will be ready on 
Saturday; and now we will take a bit of 
supper.” 


essen 


CHAPTER CCXXIL. 


THE DARK WOMAN MEETS THE LORD CHANCELLOR, 
AND MAKES SOME MAGNIFICENT PROPOSALS. 


Was Linda de Chevenaux any the happier now 
that she seemed to have taken so important a 
step forwards towards the accomplishment of her 
designs ? 

Alas, no! 

By one of those strange divarications of the 
human mind, which are as singular as they are 
common, she had almost succeeded in persuading 
herself that the document she had procured, by a 
trick that had the most unbounded audacity as 
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its principal element, from the old King, was a 
real and genuine document, which she could hold 
to and stand upon as upon some irrefragable right ; 
but she was not happy, for all that. 

The tims was rapidly passing away, and she 
had several things to do, each one of which was 
a source of disquietude to her. 

She had her son, Captain Fitz George, to meet 
again, to hear his determination in regard to the 
new aspect of affairs. 

And she had that appointment she had made 
with the Lord Chancellor to keep. Him she 


hoped to make a partisan, if it were possible, by 


painting the most brilliant and seductive picture 
to any human mind to stultify its real convic- 
tions. 

Until she had carried out, then, these two ap- 
pointments, and satisfied herself about the results 
of each, she could do nothing. 

Lovat still remained in close attendance upon 
her, as a kind of private secretary ; and so power- 
ful was the hold that her intellect got of his ima- 
gination, that with all his knowledge of the world, 
and with all his real practical good sense, he found 
himself looking upon her, and truly believing her 
to be what she represented herself. 

The veritable Princess of Wales ! 

That was the power of the strong mind over the 
weaker. 

Not that his was a weak mind, properly so 
called, but hers had about it those firm resolves 
that few could contend with. 

And so the Dark Woman, at all events, 
triumphed over that one intellect, and to Lovat 
was all the Princess ! 

It was a relief to her to be able to get the ap- 
pointment with the Lord Chancellor over before 
she should again be compelled to see her son Fitz 
George. 

She thought that if she could see him, and be 
at the same time armed with a favdtrable opinion 
and the high legal authority of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, it would surely have some 
weight with him. 

That the high legal functionary would keep his 
appointment in some shape or another the Dark 
Woman did not doubt, and she was resolved to 
take some steps to prevent any treachery on his 
part. 

Those steps were clear and effectual enough. 

A few hours before the time when, in order to 
meet her, he ought to be close to the spot ap- 
pointed, she, by the aid of Lovat, who, in that 
particular, was well able to be of essential assist- 
ance to her, caused to be delivered to the Chancel- 
lor the following note: — 


“ Private and confidential. 
“The Princess of Wales presents her compli- 
ments to the Lord Chancellor, and particularly re- 


| quests him to meet her at Tyburn Gate about ten 


minutes before twelve o'clock to-night. 
‘The Princess of-Wales will be there in a plain 
green chariot with plain panels,” 


That this letter would place the Chancellor in a 
difficulty Linda de Chevenaux well knew, because 
he would have to be at Tyburn Gate just about 
the time she had mentioned, in order to keep the 
appointment that concerned the safety of the Great 
Seal of England, 
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Of course she had so timed it, that on his route 
to that appointment he could meet the ‘ Princess 
of Wales,” who, no doubt, he would fancy was 
Caroline of Brunswick, at Tyburn Gate; and as it 
was pretty well known he had been, so to speak, 
coquetting with the Princess’s party, there was 
very little doubt but that he would be both willing 
and anxious to hear what she had to say to him 
so secretly. 

Little did he imagine that it was the Dark 
Woman, of whom he had heard frequently, who, in 
her assumption of the title of Princess of Wales, 
made that appointment with him. 

The bait, then, succeeded. At least a quarter of 
an hour before the time appointed, the Lord High 
Chancellor of England might have been seen in 
the Bayswater Road, or Oxford Road, as it was 
then termed, looking very anxious, and very 
undignified indeed. 

There was no carriage. 

No obsequious officials, well paid by the nation 
to do honour to the office, if none were due, in 
reality, to the man. ‘ 

With nothing but an umbrella to protect him 
from the inclemency of rather a squally and 
uncomfortable evening, the Chancellor hovered 
about the spot appointed in the mysterious letter 
he had received. 

That spot ought to have brought with it some 
salutary reflections. 

It was close to the gallows upon which so many 
depredators had suffered the dread penalty of 
death, which is, and always will be, the most 
dreaded penalty, and a terrible necessity, for 
crimes of really deep dye, let philanthropists and 
weak-minded ‘abolition of the punishment of 
death” societies say what they may. 

And this Chancellor must surely—or he ought, 
if, he did not—have reflected how many persons 
must have suffered on that spot for crimes against 
property, who were not half such—what shall we 
say ?—the direct common word is surely the best 
—so we will say, persons who were not half such 
thieves as he was. 

He ought to have reflected upon that fact, 
which no one could know better than himself, or 
_ one half so well; and he ought to have felt uncom- 
fortable accordingly, but it is doubtful if he did. 

Then, just as he began to have an idea that he 
might possibly have been hoaxed, and that some 
political enemy might have written the letter that 
had brought him to that spot, he saw a carriage 
approaching. 

A plain, dark-green carriage, with nothing on 
the panels to denote the rank or the position of 
ifs owner. 

“‘ She comes!” said the Chancellor—* she comes! 
I shall now be able to settle in my own mind the 
question that has long agitated it—namely, 
whether it will be more to my advantage, or not, 
to join the party of the Princess of Wales, or 
pretend to be an out-and-out supporter of his 
Highness the Regent !” 

The carriage stopped. 

The Chancellor farled up his umbrella. 

_ He approached it, and coughed. , 

A hand was slightly projected from the win- 
dow; and the Chancellor's eyes—albeit, they 
were used enough to magnificence—were per- 
fectly dazzled by the beauty and brilliancy of the 
gems that sparkled on the finger of tha hand, 
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If he had had any doubts before about the 
apparent fact that it was, indeed, the poor 
Princess of Wales who favoured him with this 
interview, that doubt vanished in the blaze of 
those diamonds. 

He made a low bow to the coach and the sup- 
posed royal occupant. 

Then the hand opened the door. 

Step in!” said a voice. 

The Chancellor entered the coach. 

By the dim light within it, he could see a lady. 
She was closely wrapped up in a cloak, the fur 
collar of which hid two-thirds of her face, and 
the rim of a hat-and-feathers came so low down 
over her eyes, that it completed the state of 
mystification in which her whole countenance was 
kept. 

The Chancellor was a gallant kind of man in 
his way, and he now spoke in his blandest and. 
most courtly tones. 

** Madam—most illustrious madam, may I hope 
that I may be favoured with your commands, 
since you see before you one who sincerely feels 
for your position, and who would only be too 
happy to ba of service to you.” 

As they were quite alone, the Chancellor was 
by no means particular what promises or what 
protestations he made. 

By such means he thought he would secure the 
confidence of the unbappy Princess of Wales, 
whom he supposed to be his companion in the 
coach. 

It would be time enough afterwards, he consi- 
dered, to decide upon whether it would answer 
his purpose best to stand by her or to betray 
her. 

‘You received a note?” said the female. 

' “Y did, madam—I had that honour.” 

‘And you can spare an hour ?” 

‘* Rasily.” 

“You have no other engagement to-night ?” 

“None. ‘ It is true that I had one, if I had 
chosen to keep it, but I have made some little ar- 
rangements which put it aside.” 

“ Without being considered impertinently curi- 
ous, my lord, may I ask what that engagement 
was?” 

“Oh, certainly! My house, in Bloomsbury 
Square, was attacked by burglars some few 
nights since, and among other things stolen was 
the seal of office, which, I need scarcely tell your 
Royal Highness, is a very sacred possession to 
the Chancellor for the time being.” 

‘So I should suppose.” 

“Tt is so, indeed. But these ruffians took it 
with them, and have had the unparalleled assur- 
ance to hope that I shall meet one or more of 
them this night to negotiate for its return, by 
means, no doubt, of a large reward.” 

“Indeed!” ~ 

“Oh, yes, your Highness ; but, upon reflection, 
I have adopted a course which will be very un- 
comfortable.” 

“To you, my lord?” 

‘Oh, no, no !—to the robbers !” 

‘“You are quite right, no doubt; and I can 
well perceive that if would require no common 
subtlety of intellect to overmatch you.” 

“Hem! Well, your Royal Highness only does 
me, so far, justice. I have seen a good deal of 
he world—a good deal of-—of—its worst side,” 
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“No doubt. 2 

‘And go IT-am not easily deceived, as your 
Royal Highnesss justly remarks.” 

‘May I still further ask what are the means 
you have takea to catch these persons in their 
own snare?” 

“‘Oh, yes! I have no less than twenty persons, 
officers of the police and their sssistants, secreted 
about the spot where i was to meet the chief of 
the burglarious gang.” 

“Ah! that is well.” 

‘“‘{ hope and trust so; and even as I have the 
honour now to speak to your Highness, 1 am in 
momentary expectation of the arrival of my 
men with a prisoner, or perhaps with several 
prisoners.” 

‘Well, my lord, 1 am more than ever pleased, 
then, that I have made this appointment with 

ou.’ 

i aie your Hie shness does me great honour.” 

‘And I do myself some pleasure.” 

‘May I then ask upon what point your High- 
ness wishes to consult me?” 

“Yes; [ am in possession of some very strange 
facts in regard to a very mysterious person, who 
calls herself by the same title which 1 have so 
many reasons, although some of them are sad 
enough, to consider my own.” 

“ The same title ?” 

“Vos, the title of Princess of Wales. Only the 
person of whom I speak signs herself Linda, Prin- 
cess of Wales—not Caroline,” 

The Dark Woman-—for it was in truth none 
other than herself who was conversing thus with 
the-Chancellor in that coach—spoke these words 
with great deliberation, and as narrowly as she 
could watched their effeet upon him, 

“Pho! pho!” he said. ‘We know quite well 
all about that!” 

“ All about what, my lord?” 

“This Linda de Chevenaux!” 

“ Tndeed !” 

‘Oh, yes, your Highness. That is her name, 
Jt appears that some twenty years ago the Princa 
of Wales became enamoured of her, and there was 
a kind of mock marriage, which it has suited her 
to try and transform into a real one.” 

“‘ And you know her?” 

Not personally, but she has made herself rather 
notorious of late by her exploits under the name 
of the Dark Woman!” 

“ And the marriage was a mock one ?” 

“ Yes—permit me to explain.” 

‘*T shail be grateful.” 

“ By the Royal Marriage Act, no marriage of 
any member of the royal family can be legal 
without the consent of the Crown.” 

“*Y am aware of that.” 

“Well, your Highness, no such consent was 
given in the case of the Prince of Wales and this 
Linda de Chevenaux ; so that the marriage, let it 
have been performed how or under what circum- 
stances it may, is illegal.” 

‘That is the whole question, my lord.” 

“Nay, your Royal Hignness, permit me to say 
that itis no quesiion. It is the law.” 

“Your lorusbip misunderstands me.” “ 

“TY beg ten thousand pardons.” 

“What I mean is, that the whole question turns 
upon the fact of whether the Crown did give its 
consent to the marriage or not.” 


THE DARK WOMAN, 


‘Oh, there can be no doubt upon that point.” 

as None, whatever!” 

“Your Highness !” 

“None, whatever, I repeat, because I have seen 
the consent.” 

“‘ Some impudent forgery !” 

“No, no!” 

“Then some document procured from the old 
King while not in his right senses, and so not 
capable of giving it.” 

Linda de Chevenaux was not at all pleased at 
these remarks from the Lord Chancellor, because 
they so exactly fitted the case, and were so true. 
The pretended consent of the King to the mar- 
riage of the Dark Woman, then Linda de Cheve- 
naux, had taken two phases. 

In the first instance, twenty years ago that pre- 
tended consent had been produced by the ena- 
moured Prince, for the purpose of overcoming the 
scruples of the young girl whom he wished to make 
his own on any terms. 

That, as the wily Chancellor had characterized 
it, was ‘an impudent forgery.” 

The second phase of the subject consisted in the 
verification of that consent which the Dark 
Woman had procured of the poor old mad King at 
Windsor Castle. 

She was silent now for some few moments, and 
then the Chancellor, who still believed that he was 
speaking to the Prince Caroline of Brunswick, the 
foolish and unhappy wife of the Regent, thought 
he could not possibly do better than argue fully 
and completely against the pretended claims of 
Linda de Chevenaux ; and he said, with quite a 
decided and judicial tone of voice, ‘‘ Your Royal 


Highness must not give yourself one moment's un- 


easiness on the subject. This Linda de Chevenaux, 
or Dark Woman, as she is called, has no power to 
harm you; and it is very probable that she has 
brooded over her wrongs, real and imaginary, until 
she is a little deranged.” 

‘It may beso. It may bo so, indeed and in 
truth,” said the Dark Woman. \“ But yet, my 
Lord Chancellor, I have one more: most important 
question to ask of you.” 

The Chancellor bowed. 


CHAPTER CCXXIII. 


LINDA DE CHEVENAUX PROCURES ANOTHER SIG- 
NATURE TO THE MAD KING'S DOCUMENT, AND 
PLACES THE CHANCELLOR IN AN AWKWARD 
SITUATION, “ 


THE Dark Woman spoke now in low, earnest 
tones to the Chancellor, as she said, ‘The im- 
portant question I have to put to you, my lord, 
is simply this. Supposing that this person, this 
—this 

‘Linda de Chevenaux 2” 

‘‘Yes. Supposing that she should succeed in 
substantiating the fact that a sufficient royal con- 
sent was given to her marriage twenty years ago 
with the Prince of Wales, in what position would 
Caroline of Brunswick be ?” 

**Hem! A very awkward one!” 

‘‘And what would be the condition of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, now the wife of the 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ?” 
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‘Perhaps a more awkward one still.” 

“Well, let us, as we are here alone, assume for 
one moment that such were the case — what 
would you do?” 

“1 ?—I 2” 


‘““Yes; you, a8 aman, a peer, and the highest 


legal authority in the kingdom ?” 

‘Well, madam, I admire the Persians in some 
things.” 

“As how? What do you mean?” 

““They worship the rising sun. But at the 
same time I must say that I should be ac- 
tuated by the sincerest commiseration for you, 
madam.” | 

“ Yet you would consider this Linda de Cheve- 
naux to be the rising suu ?” ° 

“Ido not know that I could take any other 
view of her position.” 

“Well, my lord, what if I were to tell you 
that she is in possession of a paper signed by the 
King himself, which states that he did give his 
royal consent to the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with Linda de Chevenaux ?” 

“ T should not think much of it.” 

‘“‘ Because why ?” 

** Because the King is mad.” 

“But if it were dated before his madness?” 


“Then it would be more important; and it 


would be more important still if witnessed, and 
verified to be the signature of the King by some 
high officer of State.” 

‘‘ Such as a Secretary of State?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Or the Chancellor?” 

* Better still, your Highness.” 

“ That will just do, then.” 

The Dark Woman made some signal, and the 
plain green chariot without any arms on its 
panels began to move off. 

The Chancellor slightly started. 

‘May I presume to ask, madam, whither we 
are now going; although anywhere in the com- 
pany of your Royal Highness must, of course, be 
a pleasure ?” 

The pace at which the carriage moved on in- 
creased. It had turned, too, and was making its 
way towards London. 

“My lord,” said the Dark Woman, ‘I cannot 
be sufficiently grateful for the high legal opinions 
I have had from your lordship. Moreover, I am 
greatly pleased at one expression that has fallen 
from your politic and learned lips.” 

‘‘What—what may that be?” 

-$¢'Your lordship said that you admired the 
Persian system of worshipping the rising sun ?” 

“TI did; but—but——” 

“ Oh, my lord,-do not seek to qualify the pretty 
simile, I pray you, because I am the rising sun!” 

“Your Highness!” _ 

“ Yes—I am Linda de Chevenaux!” 

The Chancellor uttered a cry of terror, and made 
an effort to open the coach-door; failing in which, 
he turned upon the Dark Woman, and stretching 
forth his hand to clutch her by the throat, he 
said, “ I arrest you, in the name of the law!” 

‘© And I scatter your brains upon the ceiling of 
this carriage, in the name of the Dark Woman!” 

“ Ah!” 

The pistol which the Dark Woman presented 
exactly between the eyes of the Chancellor had a 
beautifully bright and polished barrel; and as the 
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coach at that moment happened to pass one of the 
oil lamps in the Oxford Road, there shot a gleam 
of light over that barrel, which dazzled the eyes of 
the Chancellor. 

He saw all his danger. 

“ A slight pressure of my finger,” said the 
Dark Woman—‘“ for this pistol has what is called 
a ‘hair trigger’—a slight pressure of my finger, 
and you are a dead man !” 

*“ Don’t —don't! What—what good will a 
murder do you?” 

“* None!” 

‘“‘ Then do not threaten me.” 

‘“* Except in self-defence.” 

“Tam stili, Ob, fool! fool! fool!” 

“ You mean yourself, of course ?” 

* I do. 
to forget that Caroline of Brunswick could not 
speak English as you spoke it; and here have I 
been conversing with you for half an hour, and 
never discovered the cheat !” 

** T must say,” replied the Dark Woman, “that 
that circumstance does not say much for your 
penetration, my lord; but if you are wise now, 
althongh rather late, you are safe.” 

The Chancellor looked from the coach window, 
and saw. that he was now in the lower part of the 
Oxford Road, now named Oxford Street. 

But the hour was not one at which many pas- 
sengers were to be seen in the streets; and the 
miserable and inefficient police of that period, in 
the shape of wretched old paupers from the work- 
houses, as watchmen, afforded him no hope of 
assistance. 

He came reluctantly to the conclusion that he 
was completely in the power of Linda de Cheve- 
naux, the Dark Woman. 

If he were in any way to better his position, it 
would be by finesse, now. 

Violence, he felt certain, would be useless, and 
might end in his own destruction. 

‘ Well, madam,” he said, assuming a coolness 
he was far from feeling,—“ well, madam, since 
you have been so far successful, may I inquire 
what is your further purpose ?” 

“ That you will learn in due time.” 

‘‘ Then I suppose I must have patience ?” 

“ Assuredly.” | 

The Chancellor sank back on the cushions of the 
coach, and resigned himself to the guidance of the 
Dark Woman. | 

The vehicle, which was driven by Lovat, went 
directly towards the City. Its destination was 
that little gloomy, desolate church, where the 
Dark Woman and her associates had met lately 
to concoct their nefarious designs, and to divide 
their spoil. 

When the coach approached the back street in 
which the church was situated, the Dark Woman 
spoke to the Chanceilor again. 

‘Listen!’ she said. ‘* And, 
profit by what you hear!” 

“T am infinitely well disposed so to do!” 
the reply of the discomfited Chancellor, 

“You are at present, then, enjoying the emolu- 
ments- of an office which you hold at the pleasure 
of a man who is on the eve of disgrace ?” 

“ Hem!” 

“You know what I say to be perfectly true. 
The Ministry is in a tottering condition, and must 
soon fall, when you will fall with it!” 
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“ Well?” 

“You are deeply in debt !” 

“Indeed !” 

“ You seem surprised that I can know s0 
much of your private affairs; but when you left 
practice as a solicitor, and went to the bar, you 
had to compromise some disagreeable episodes in 
your life by promises to pay such large sums of 
money, that you are not yet out of debt and out 
of danger!” 

The Dark Woman surprised the Chancellor by 
this intimacy with his private affairs; but the 
fact was, that she had obtained such particulars 
from Lovat, who, of course, was acquainted with 
them in all their ramifications. 

‘The Chancellor, as well he could, now looked 
keenly in the face of the Dark Woman as he said, 
‘‘ What do you propose?” 

“Ten thousand a year, and the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, which my son will 
confer on you!” 

“Your son?” 

“Yes, my son, the Prince of Wales; but who 
is now known as Captain Fitz George. That is to 
say, he will be Prince of Wales so soon as it shall 
please Providence to release my father-in-law, the 
old King, from his troubles.” 

The Dark Woman uttered these words, claiming 
a near kindred with the Royal Family, with such 
perfect ease and assurance, that the Chancellor, 
who admired audacity, perhaps, a3 much as any 
man breathing, was quite struck by them. 

“You surprise me!” he said. 

“Perhaps so; but the service you can render 
to me and to my son will be so great, that no 
reward we have it in our power to offer you can 
be too much for it!” 

‘* What service ?” 

** You will witness the document which has 
been signed by the King, and which states that 
he did, twenty years ago, give his consent to the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales to Linda de 
Chevenaux.” 

“Witness it ?” 

“Yes; I said so.” 

1] I — I ?” 

‘Even you, my Lord Chancellor !” 

‘But a witness to the signing of a document 
requires to see it signed.” 

‘Ten thousand a year, and the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Cornwall!” said the Dark Wo- 
man, with a cold precision. 

‘“‘ Let me see the paper in question.” 

“ Halt !” 

The coach stopped. 

A faint light from one of the City lamps shone 
in at the window from the street adjoining that 
in which was the old Church of St. Augustine, 
and which was their place of destination. 

By the light of that lamp the Chancellor was 
able to read the paper which the Dark Woman 
handed to him; and the moment he had done ao, 
he crushed it up in his hand, and flung it from 
meen saying, ‘‘ Now, madam, what will you 

0) 

“ Nothing.” 

‘But you have no longer the document upon 
which you built such high hopes and expecta- 
tions!” 

“Yes. That was only a copy!” 

“ A—a—copy ?” t Gar he 
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“Certainly. That is all. Do you think I do 
not know you? Can you imagine for one hafl 
aN that I would trust such a man as you 
are ?’ 

The Chancellor was confounded. 

All his spirits seemed to desert him at once, and 
it was in a subdued tone that he said, “I own that 
you have a genius which deserves high fortune. I 
wish you were the Princess of Wales, and that I 
were your devoted servant.” : 

“Ah!” said Linda de Chevenaux, *I now per- 
ceive that we begin to understand each other.” 

The coach had gone on in obedience to a request 
she had made, and now it stopped not far from 
the court where the old dilapidated wood railings 
were that led through the ancient grave-yard to 
the deserted church. 

**Come,” said the Dark Woman, ‘I would fain 
make you my friend in the only way, not to 
flatter you, in which I have any idea that you 
may become such—by the tie of your own self 
interest. Follow me, and no harm will befall you; 
but recollect that this evening you have the re- 
fusal of ten thousand a-year, and the Ohancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Cornwall.” . 

The Dark Woman led the way, and the Lord 
Chancellor followed her through the old grave-yard, 
and into the ancient church. 

A dim sepulchral kind of light was in it, and by 
that light he saw some spectral-looking faces 
hovering about the gloomy aisles. 

Ts all ready ?” asked the Dark Woman. 

‘“* Ready !” replied a deep, hollow voice. 

“The vault is open?” 

“It is open,” replied the voice, 

‘* And the old leaden coffin cleared of its ancient 
occupant, so that it may receive a more modern 
guest ?” . 

‘“‘ Ay, master!” replied the voice again, 

“Tt is well,” said the Dark Woman. 

‘What is the meaning of all this ?” asked the 
rather startled Chancellor. 

“It simply means that if it should be necessary 
to dispose of you, that all the preparations so to do 
are complete.” 

“Oh!” 

“ And now sign!”- 

The Dark Woman spread out upon the tomb, 
that occupied rather a conspicuous place in the old 
church, the veritable paper which had been signed 
by. the old mad King at Windsor. 

By the dim light he could see that pens and ink 
were before him; and he could see, too, another 
thing which rather surprised him—and that was 
the signature of the King, which he knew so well, 
that he had not the least doubt of its genuine- 
ness. 

Still he was loth to append his name to that 
paper. 

“Tf I refuse ?” he said. 

You die!” 

“A harsh judgment that!” 

Very.” 

‘‘ You admit it is so?” 

‘‘ With all my heart I do, and I much regret it ; 
but it is a sentence passed, and it cannot now be 
recalled, so all argument concerning it is useless. 
Will you sign 2” 

‘* By compulsion, I do.” 

“ Any way.” \ 

The Chancellor signed the paper with the word 
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should say, the title of his barony. motion in the dim distance of the old church, and 

“And now the oath,” said the Dark Woman. ja dash of sawdust was scattered across the old 

“Oath ? what oath?” stones, almost to his feet. 

“The oath which binds you not to disclosewhat| ‘Back! back!” said the Dark Woman. “ He 
has taken place between you and me this night; | will swear!” 
and which further binds you to the service of Linda,} ‘‘Swear! swear! swear!” said three distinct | 
the true Princess of Wales, and her son, now | voices, in deep and awful accents, 
known as the Captain Fitz George.” i “TY will then, since I needs must, on pain of | 

‘And if I refuse that oath?” death. swear that I will not reveal the—the 

‘‘T shall deeply regret to stain the termination ( secrets of this night. Is that sufficient ?” | 
of our conference with blood.” AuLt, 15 \ 

‘© Blood 2?” The Chancellor drew a long breath of relief. . 

“ Ay, with blood!” j “ But,” added the Dark Woman, “do not, . 

“*But—but——” for a moment, deceive yourself with the fancy 

“Tt is enough. He refuses the oath. Advance, | that, when you are at home, or at the Privy | 
headsman. <A peer of England should die by the | Council, away from me, you can break this oath | 
axe. Spread the sawdust, and be calm, and cool, | at your pleasure. You will be surrounded by 
and steady.” ‘|thdse who, at a word or sign from me, will be | 

“No, no! Good gracious! No; I will swear!” | ready to avenge the perjury, by taking your life. 


| 

| 

{ i 
| 

; | 

“ Attested,” and then his name—or rather, we; The terrified Chancellor had seen a sort of com- 
{ 
{ 
} 

| No, 100.—Dark Woman. 
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You will never be safe but by keeping this oath 
inviolate.” 

The Chancellor shuddered. 

The little dim light in the old church went out, 
and then some one took him by the arm, and led 
him out into the open street. He was whirled 
round, then, rapidly, threa or four times, by some 
powerful arms; and then, as he nearly fell, he 
heard the sound of retreating footsteps, and then 
the wheels of the coach, rattling over the old 
paving-stones. 

He was alone. 

But he had witnessed the important paper for 
Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman, and he 
had taken rather a perilous oath to keep secret 
the mode by which he had been made to do so. 

And, after all, too, he had not got back the seal 
of the Chancellor, so that he was disappointed in 
all ways. 


% 


CHAPTER CCXXIV. 
% 
SIR HINCKTON MOYS BEGS AND OBTAINS A'N 
AUDIENCE OF THE REGENT. 


Sir Hinckron Moys was completely delighted 
with the scheme that had been elaborated in the 
politic brain of Major Hanger for the destruction 
of Annie, Countess de Blonde. 

This was not the first time that Moys had 
made an attempt of this description, but it was 
the first time that he had really had sanguine 
hopes of success. 

He almost wondered at himself when he came 
to consider his previous attempts to instil jealousy 
of Annie into the mind of the Regent. 

The failure of those attempts enabled him to 
see what elements of hazard had surrounded them. 

But this scheme of Major Hanger’s he ‘con- 
sidered perfect. 

It was as if chance—luck—-Providence—call it 
what he might—had resolved, in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, to assist him in carrying out 
his designs. 

And although so recently he had signally failed 
in compassing the destruction of Captain Fitz 
George by the aid of the infamous Bergami, he 
thought that some other scheme might be well 
considered which would have that object in view, 
and which it would be much easier to carry out 
when the Countess de Blonde should be removed 
from the scene of action. ¢ 

Full of new hopes and impulses, then, Sir 
Hinckton Moys wrote the following letter to the 
Regent. 

It was a letter so Jesuitical in its construction, 
and so eminently calculated to produce an effect 
upon the perpetually suspicious mind of the Prince 
of Wales, that while Moys deserved all the dis- 
credit that could possibly appertain to his rascally 
practices, he certainly might have been congratu- 
lated by any mind as unscrupulous as his own 
upon the production. 


““May if PLEASE YOUR Royau HIGHNEss,— 

“A glance at the foot of this letter will let 

your Highness see that it is the production of one 

who in former times had the happiness to enjoy 
your royal favour. 
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“He feels that those times have passed away 
never to return, and as he is about to leave Eng- 
land for ever—his principal motive for so doing 
being that he should never be accused of a desire 
to trouble your Royal Highness—he feels that he 
ought not to do so without one word of warning, 
for which he asks neither fee, reward, nor recog- 
nition. 

“There is one who always has been loaded 
with your Royal Highness’s favour, and who to 
all her personal attractions adds the most con- 
summate finesse, and an ability to deceive which 
exceeds all description. 

“T allude to the fair Countess de Blonde. 

“ She is sufficiently clever to appear innocence 
itself; but if your Highness really wishes to see 
how she disposes of her time in your absence, you 
have but to induce her to believe that, on Satur- 
day night next, you are called to Windsor ur- 
gently ; and then, disguising yourself, if you will 
appear at the masked ball at the Pantheon, your 
eyes will be opened to proceedings on the part of 
Annie, the Countess de Blonde, which it has never 
entered into your royal imagination to conceive. 
I have the honour to be - 

‘Your Royal Highness’s most devoted 
and humble servant, 
ag HincxroN Moys.” 


Sir Hinckton Moys a Hanger were in that 
shabbily-appointed lodging where we so lately in- 
troduced them to the reader, when this precious 
epistle was concocted. 

Moys read it to Hanger with extreme unction, 
and the jatter, with the bowl of a pipe, beat time, 
so to spéak, to the cadences of its various sen- 
tences. 

“Well,” said Moys, ‘what do you think of 
that, Hanger? Will it touch the Regent e” 

e ‘Assuredly.” 

“You really think so?” 

“’m quite certain of it. If you’d asked him 
for a guinea, the case might have been different ; 
but, as it is, it looks so deuced disinterested.” 

“J flatter myself it does; and, I must say, I 
feel confident as to the result—as confident as I 
can be even of any physical phenomenon—so that 
I would lay even the most ridiculous wager on my 
own success.’ 

“Would you? I like a wager. 
it be?” 

‘* Well, you see that bottle ?” 

“Stop! that’s well said. Dve seen nothing 
but that bottle for these two hours, and have the 
most ardent longing and desire to see another.” 

‘‘Pshaw!” cried Moys, as he rose and put on 
his hat; “you've given yourself too much to 
drinking of late, Hanger, and you'll come to the 
bad. I will now set about finding a trusty and 
private friend, who will see that this letter is put 
in good train to meet the eyes of the Regent.” 

‘‘But the other bottle, Moys? You won't go 
away without ordering the other bottle?” 

“Stuff! stuff! You will find more wine in 
yonder cellaret; but remember, Hanger, although 
it is all very well to drink deeply now, if it so 
please you, you must be as oe as @ judge on 
Saturday.” 

‘“* Which judge ?” 

‘‘Now—now, there you go again! Upon my 
word, Hanger, you're brilliant ‘to-night !” 


What shall 
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“Well, I happen to know that two or three of 
the judges drink rather deeply. But be off. with 
you, and good luck attend you. I shall pay my 
attentions to the cellaret, while you lay the train 
which is to explode in old St. James's Palace, 
and blow Annie, the Countess de Blonde, to con~ 
fusion !” 

“Hush!—hush! Don’t talk of trains and ex- 
plosions! If we were overheard, ‘such language 
would be sufficient to cause us to be apprehended 
as incendiaries.” 

Moys left the house, and he certainly did suc- 
ceed in getting his letter transmitted to the 
Regent; and it had all its desired effect, appa- 
rently—for the next morning he received a note, 
signed by Willes, ordering him to bein attend- 
ance at Carlton House by twelve o’clock. 

Moys was ready to leap into the air with joy on 
the reception of this billet; and as he was not kept 
waiting for more than half an hour, in one of the 
small apartments adjoining the Gold Room, before 
he was joined by the Regent, he began to consider 
that he was getting into high favour again. 

There was a cold and uncomfortable look, how- 
ever, upon the face of the Prince of Wales, as he 
just came so far into the room as to show himself, 
but held the door in his hand. 

‘Oh, your Royal Highness,” cried Moys, in 
tones of affected deep emotion-~‘‘oh, your Royal 
Highness ! the sight of your royal countenance 
again is worth ten years of life to your devoted 
servant,” 

‘“‘ Going to leave the country 2” said the Prince 
curtly. 

““ Ye-ye-s. 
Highness; but 

“Oh, carry it out—carry it out by all means ! 
Where did you think of going ?” 

Moys was vexed and confounded, but it was 
necessary to say something. 

‘*T had an idea,” he stammered, ‘' of —of——” 

“ Well, well! of what?” 

“Of going to the North American colonies,” 

“Very well—I shall be so delighted to hear that 
you are gone, that if you are poor, and the passage 


I thought of so doing, your Royal 


‘money is any object, you can come to me for it. 


Willes has orders to give it to you.” 

All the hopes of Sir Hinckton Moys were crushed 
in a moment. 

He felt thoroughly beaten down and humiliated. 

* Your Royal Highness,” he said, ‘I had hoped 
that it was on the subject of my letter that you 
had condescended to see me.”’ 

’ “Oh, that don't concern me a bit! If you want 
any answer to that, the proper person to give it, I 
presume, is the Countess de Blonde.” 

““ The Countess?” 

** Oh, yes! Annie! Annie! come here, 
your old friend Moys!” 

‘“‘Confusion!” cried Sir Hinckton Moys, as he 
turned his back very unceremoniously on the 
Regent, and darted out of the room. 

He heard a peal of shrill laughter close upon his 
flight, and he felt convinced that the sounds were 
the mnsical ones that came from the lips of Annie, 
the Countess. 

Discomfited — enraged — bitterly disappointed, 
and full of the most malignant ideas and thoughts, 
Sir Hinckton Moys fled from Carlton House into 
the Park. 

‘* Foiled! —-foiled again!” he cried. 


Here’s 


“The 


man’s besotted! Nothing will turn him from her; 
and I do believe that were an angel from heaven 
to come and tell him she was false, he would 
doubt the radiant messenger.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys quite forgot that he was not 
an angel from heaven, as well as that the accu- 
sations that he was bringing against Annie were 
perfectly false, and but the coinage of his own 
brain. ’ 

He argued and declaimed, as he stamped furi- 
ously on the gravelled Mall of the Park, as though 
he were the injured party; and in that state of 
mind he reached the gates of Buckingham House, 
without being well aware that he had taken that 
direction. 

“ { will see the Marchioness of Sunningham,” 
he muttered, “‘ and consult with her upon this 
unexpected evil turn.” 

We have already stated that since his return 
from the Continent, Sir Hinekton Moys had mada 
a strict alliance with the unscrupulous Marchi- 
oness ; so that upon the mention of his name he 
was admitted to a private conference with her im- 
mediately, 

She could see by the disorder of Sir Hinckton 
Moys’s looks that something was amiss; and he 
soon, in a most vociferous manner, began to 
inform her of the particulars, 

* You know, Marchioness,” he said, ‘ we agreed 
upon two objects. One was the destruction of 
this Allan Fearon, now called Captain Fitz 
George; and the other a similar fate for the au- 
dacious and interloping Countess de Blonde.” 

“ Exactly. But are you not surprised 2” 

‘* At what, Marchioness ?” 

‘To find me here at Buckingham House ?” 

“ By Jove, yes!” 

Moys clasped his hands over his brows for a 
moment, and then he added, ‘I fancy I am not 
half sharp to-day. Of course, now I come to 
think of it, I am surprised, since you and the 
Princess of Wales are no longer on terms of inti- 
macy, How is it, my dear Marchioness, then, 
that you are here ?” 

‘Simply because Caroline of Brunswick is no 
longer here. She has gone to Warwick House.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, There has been some little diplomatic 
arrangement between her and the Regent, by 
which she is to inhabit Warwick House for a 
time; and I fancy the better understanding has 
been brought. about by the very persen you just 
now were mentioning.” 

“The Countess de Blonde?” 

“Just so!” 

“‘Confound her!” 

“ With all my heart; but, from your tone and 
manner, I can gather that you have been trying 
to confound her, and have not succeeded.” 

“That is just it. Listen !” 

“With all my ears,” 

_ Moys then related the whole of the plot which 


| be and Major Hanger had got up for the destruc-~ 


tion of poor Annie, and concluded by a graphic 
description of his late interview with the Regent. 

The Marchioness of Sunningham laughed in a 
most uproarious fashion, 

‘‘And is that all?” she cried ; 
which has so discomfited the 
practical Sir Hinckton Moys?” 

** All?” he repeated. “In good truth, Mar- 


“is that all 
ingenious and 
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chioness, I know not what more you would have. , 


They actually laughed at me, to my face!” 

“‘ Aa, ha!” 

“Well, Marchioness, you may laugh likewise ; 
but my opinion is, that if 1 had not escaped as I 
did, I should scarcely have done so with a whole 
skin.” 

“ And so,’ said the Marchioness, in a tone of 
raillery—“ so you really believe you have failed ?” 

** Most incontestably.” 

“Then I am of a different opinion.” 

“Different opinion, Marchioness? Why, if is 
not a matter of opinion at all, but one of fact. A 
different opinion, say you? Why, there cannot 
be two opinions on the subject.” 

“Yes, there may be! You fancy you know 
the Prince of Wales well—as you men always 
do fancy you know each other—but you do not 
know him as I know him; and I tell you that, 
notwithstanding he showed your letter at once to 
this Countess de Blonde, as he calls her, that it 
will rankle—rankle, I say!” 

“‘ Rankle ?” repeated Moys. 

‘Yes; when he is alone he will think of it. 
And I would almost go to the length of wagering 
my life that, between this and Saturday night, he 
will thoroughly make up his mind to go to the 
masked ball at the Pantheon.” 

‘*Marchioness, you give me new life, by giving 
me new hope!” 

“T am quite surprised that ever you abandoned 
hope! Take my advice, Sir Hinckton, and make 
all your preparations, just the same as if the 
Regent had received you with open arms.” 

“TI will!—I will!” 

“Take this girl with you to the ball, at the 
Pantheon—this girl of whom you speak as such 
an extraordinary likeness of Annie, the Countess 
—although, I must confess, I should have liked 
to have seen her first—for we women are better 
judges of such things than you men.” 

““Nay, but Marchioness, you, in your turf, 
now forget that this extraordinary likeness is not 
to be submitted to the inspection of a woman, but 
of a man.” 

“True, Sir Hinckton—true! Iam rejoiced to 
find that you are not near so stupid as I feared 
you were getting. Now, go about your pre- 
parations; and if you succeed, believe me, a bril- 
liant future awaits us both; for no sooner shall 
this pert, insolent minx of a girl lose the favour 
of the Regent, than he will feel the void in his— 
his heart, I was going to say, only he does not 
possess such an article.” 

** At all events, Marchioness, you will fill up 
the void, whether in heart or brain.” 

chit | hope ahd expect so; and you may be sure 
that my first care shall be to advance your for- 
tunes. But recollect, when next you wish to see 
me, that it must be at Sunningham House, in 
Pall Mall; for I’m only here to take away some 
things that belong to me, and which I brought to 
Buckingham House when I was in confidential 
attendaace upon the Princess of Wales.” 

Moys laughed. 

* “Unconsidered trifles, I presume, Marchioness,” 
he said, “which yet may come to some account ?” 

The Marchioness tried to put on a severe look of 
reprehension at this insinuation on the part of Sir 
Hinckton Moys; but it was a failure, and she 
laughed aloud. 


“ Well, Moys,” sho said, be it so. And you 
may rest ‘perfectly assured that you will have the 
share in full of the ‘ unconsidered trifles’ that may 
come into my hands, when, by your help, I 
am %” 

“The mistress of the Regent!” added Moys; 
‘and, practically, the Queen of England !” 

‘Be it so; I do not quarrel with the sae 
title, if it be the road to the latter.” 

‘Then, Marchioness, all is arranged between ue 
I am quite willing to accept your judgment, as 
regards what the Regent is likely to do on account 
of the letter I have sent him; and there is only 
one thing more I can wish.” 

“* What is that?” é 

“Tt is that you should be present at the ball at 
the Pantheon, to see with your own eyes what is 
going on, and possibly to assist by yout advice in 
some emergency.’ 

“T will be there, Moys, 3 vou may rast assured ; 
and so good morning.” 
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CHAPTER CCXXYV. 


ANNIE DREAMS NOT OF THE DANGER THAT 
"SURROUNDS HER. 


Ir did rankle. 

That expression, on the part of the wicked and 
designing Marchioness of Sunningham, was strictly 
applicable to the state of mind produced in the 
Regent by the ‘infamous lefter that had been sent 
him from Sir Hinckton Moys. 

Deep in his heart—for, notwithstanding the 
doubts on the part of the Marchioness, the Prince 
of Wales had a heart—deep in that heart, then, 
did the contents of that letter rankle, even as she 
had said they would. 

It has often been seen, during the course of this 
narrative, that the Regent, with all his faults, was, 
now and then, capable of a generous action. 

Now and then, too, he acted nobly and as be- 
came a Prince. 


But that is to say nothing more than that he 


was human. 

Any being destitute of all generous impulses 
and feelings would be a monster. 

And any being who was all goodness, noble- 
ness, truth, and virtue, would be something more 
than human. 

So, in the mixed woof of the structure of the 
mind of the Prince of Wales we find those 
motives and impulses which belong to the same 
humanity of which is composed the brain and the 
heart of the humblest peasant. 

He did love Annie. 

And it was because he did love her, and had 
confidence in her, that he, on the impulse of the 
moment, behaved so well on the occasion of the 
reception of the infamous letter from Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

But still—still it rankled. 

And when he was alone—when the bright, fair 
eyes of Annie no longer beamed upon him, the 
Regent more than once asked himself if it were 
possible there could be any truth in that odious 
epistle. 

Pacing one of the reception-rooms of Carlton 
House, he cogitated the matter over and over. 


| 
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That was the “rankling.” 

“if,” he said—if I only knew that she was 
false to me, in any shape or way, I would, as 
Othello says, : 

‘* © Whistle her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune.’ 

But no, no, no!—a thousand times, no! I 
cannot, must not think it! She is so perfectly 
artless—she has been so perfectly faithful to me— 
and she is so sincere—too sincere, indeed, some- 
times—that I can never believe anything wrong 
of her; and so—and so it will do no harm to go 
to the ball at the Pantheon, if it is only for the 
purpose of confounding her enemies, so that they 
should not hava to say, at some future time, that 
if I had gone I should have found out something 
or another.” 

That was the specious reason which the Regent 
gave to himself for obeying the injunctions con- 
tained in the letter of Sir Hinckton Moys. 

He knew he was deceiving himself. 

He knew perfectly well thaf it was because a 
feeling of jealousy had been awakened in his mind 
that he resolved upon going to the ball. 

But he chose to shut his eyes’ to that fact, and 
to affect to believe that he went there to justify 
Annie, and not to find materials with which to 
accuse her. 

It was late on the day when the ball was to 
take place that he spoke to the fair Countess de 
Blonde with reference to the subject. 

’ “Oh, by the bye, Annie, what did you do with 
that absurd letter from Moys ?” 

** Here it is.” 

“* Where ?” 

“In my hair.” 

*©Tn your hair ?” 

“Oh, yes! There is one terrible long curl of 
hair at the back of my head, which I put in paper 
till supper-time; so I used that letter.” 

‘“©Qh, that is it!” 

“ 'That’s it, George.” 

“Ha, ha! And—and,”° Annie—and—and—— 
Ha, ha!” 

“What's the matter now, George? You look 
like a cat with somebody hold of its tail.” 

“Do I? Well, Annie, I cannot help saying 
that, at times, your comparisons are not digni- 
fied.” 

‘Of course not. You don’t expect them to be, 
do you? But come, now! What is the matter, 
and what were you laughing in that odd sort of 
way for, like a hyena in fits—eh ?” 

‘Now, Annie!” 

“Now, Georgy !” 

“Come, come! I was thinking that, after all 
—eh ?—you might like to go to that ball at the 
Pantheon.” 

‘Then don’t think it any more.” 

*‘ Yqu would rather not?” 

“ J don’t mean bi ( 

Decidedly ?” 

“Now don’t be provoking, George, if you 
please. I have said that [ don’t mean to go, and 
I never thought of going, I tell you; and I can’t 
think what put it into your head that I would.” 

Annie, I am glad you are not going.” 

“What for?” 

“ Because I feel sure that some of your and my 
fogs will be there.” 

“Very well—let them go. 


What does it 
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matter to us? Just nothing at all. And now 
come to dinner,” 

“* Alas!” 

Bh?” 


* Alas, I am forced to go to Windsor! Don’t 


you know it? The tenth of the month, Annie ?” 


“ What of that ?” 

‘Why, I have agreed to go to Windsor 
always on the tentb.” 

“Very well, go there; but I suppose you can 
dine first.?” 

‘Oh, yes, I can dine; and I shall be back by 
twelve o’clock here. You won’t leave the Palace, 
of course ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

The Regent had succeeded in what he was 
about, although he could hardly be said to have 
set himself deliberately to catch Annie in a pro- 
mise that she would not leave the Palace that night. 

One word, however, had begot another, and he 
had made all the necessary arrangements to 
satisfy himself of, as he thought, the truth or the 
falsehood of Annio, by going to the ball at the 
Pantheon himself, and assuring his own eyes that 
she was or was not there. 

There was that evening on the mind of Annis 
an undefined sense of peril, and yet she knew not 
what it could be. 

It was in vain that she strove to shake it off. 
As the evening went on, the feeling rather in- 
creased than diminished; and perhaps for the first 
time in her life, Annie, the fair Countess de 
Blonde, felt sentimentally unhappy. 

She had some cause to do so, although she knew 
it not. 

She was in the toils, so to speak, of those im- 
placabie foes who had as yet spared no pains to 
compass her destruction. 

The Prince of Wales apparently started for 
Windsor, but in reality he remained in town, and 
met Sheridan at a house in Piccadilly, which they 
were both in the habit of frequenting. 

It was from there that, the Regent meant to go 
to the ball at the Pantheon. 

That was the same Pantheon in Oxford Street 
which is now a bazaar. It was then a theatre. 

The Regent communicated to Sheridan the 
secret uneasiness that was upon his mind as re- 
garded Annie; but the clever and witty dramatist 
only ridiculed the idea of attaching any weight to 
anything that such a man as Moys might say. 

‘‘T am not one,” he said, ‘‘as your Highness 
well knows, who has a very exalted opinion of 
women; but I would not suspect or condemn a 
female sparrow upon the word of such a man as 
Sir Hinckton Moys.” 

“Nor I—nor [! By Jove, nor I! Thatis, 
not condemn, I mean.” 

“ But you might suspect ?” 

‘© Well, a—I—a——” 

‘Then come to the ball, by all means. It is 
to be a fancy dress one, I think ?” \ 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” 

*‘ Then ib will be easy to adopt some disguises. 
Come with me to Drury Lane Theatre, and let me 
fit you out. A wig, a slight alteration in the 
size and shape of the nose, and a new complexion, 
will effect far more concealment than any mask 
would do.” 

The Regent agreed to this proposition, and he 
and Sheridan went to the theatre, of which 
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Sheridan was then the lessee; and by ten o'clock | 


at night the disguises were effected. 

The Regent was attired in an Oriental costume, 
of great richness, which, owing to its flowing, robe- 
like character, concealed in a great measure the 
growing rotundity of his figure. 

Sheridan went in a very plain dress, but in a 
wig which made it difficult to recognise him. 

A private carriage conveyed them both to the 
Pantheon. 

The letter of Sir Hinckton Moys was therefore 
so far successful. ; 

In fact, up to that point it was as successful as 
he had even hoped, or dared to expect, it would 
be. 
| At the very moment that the Prince of Wales 

-and Sheridan reached the door of the Pantheon 
Theatre, Annie was retiring to rest. 

She had not felt quite well on that evening, and 
as she did not expect the return of the Regent for 
at least two hours, she determined upon trying to 
get asleep for that period, even if she had to get 
up to sup with him afterwards. 

Annie had a habit, when she went to rest by 
herself, of saying ‘‘ Good night” when she put 
out the night-lamp, which she always did when 
alone; as she very wisely, as far as the preserva- 
tion of her eyes were concerned, preferred to sleep 
in as absolute darkness as possible. 

It so happened, then, that Annie, the Countess 
de Blonde, went to rest at the moment that the 
coach with the Regent. and Sheridan reached the 
door of the Pantheon. 

As they crossed the threshold, Annie put out 
her light. 

“ Good night!” said Annie, and composed her- 
self to sleep. iy 


CHAPTER CXXVI, 


SIR HINCKTON MOYS IS QUITE CONFIDENTIAL WITH 
THE YOUNG LADY FROM THE SHOP IN LONG ACRE, 


Mrs. Monpay and Maria Jane were on the tenter 
hooks of expectation for the hour to come on 
Saturday, which would bring to them the gallant 
Major Brown, alias Major Hanger, and the no 
less gallant Captain Smith, alzas Sir Hinckton 
Moys. 

Mrs. Monday had been unusually amiable for 
the whole of that day to the wretched and sub- 
dued Mr. Monday. 

But not a word concerning the projected visit 
to the ball ¢ use Pantheon had been suffered to 
reach his ears. — 

To be sure, for the whole of the day before, and 
for the whole of that Saturday, poor Monday had 
been surprised to catch glimpses of bright and 
gay female apparel such as be seldom saw in the 
house, 

There were stray bits of silk and satin, and 
ends of ribbons, and sprays of artificial flowers; 
and, now and then, mysterious-looking bundles 
and band-boxes would be brought intothe house 
by as mysterious-looking famales, so that Monday 
could not but be aware that something unusual 
was going on. 

What it was, however, he could not divine, nor 
had he the least suspicion, 
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Curiosity, however, is not solely a menial 
characteristic of the softer sex. We have known 
such Paul Prys of men, that no woman’s curiosity 
could possibly equal them. 

In the same way, too, we have known men 
who, would, and could, out-talk any three womes 
who ever existed, notwithstanding the ladies have 
a& reputation for the use of their tongues—bless 
them ! 

Mr. Monday had, therefore, a curiosity to know 
what all the preparation, evidently going on 
meant, 

Towards the latter part of the day, he mustered 
up courage to speak, 

“My love! are you going anywheres with 
Maria Jane ?” 

Well would it have been for Monday if he had 
held his tongue, and obeyed the injunction often 
given to children, that they should hear, see, and 
say nothing. 

The moment he made that unlucky inquiry, 
Mrs. Monday and Maria Jane uttered two screama 
of such ear-piercing intensity, that Monday slipped 
off his chair—he always sat on the extreme edge—~ 
on to the floor. 

The two screams were then repeated, just be- 
cause both the ladies saw the capital effect they 
produced. 

Monday, then, felt criminal, although he could 
not say exactly what he had done; but remon- 
strances or demands, however humbly couched, 
for explanation, were, he knew, quite useless, so 
he gathered himself up, did that unhappy Mon- 
day. 

He gathered himself up, and fled. 

That was just what Mrs. Monday and Maria 
Jane wanted. 

The preparations for the ball went on with 
rapidity, and without concealment, so that when, 
at about half-past nine o’clock, Sir Hinckton 
Moys and Major Hanger arrived, the ladies were 


‘* In gorgeous array.” 


The Major was in a military unform, and in 
his pocket he had a pair of large, false whiskers 
and moustachios, which he meant to put on at the 
theatre. 

Sir Hinckton Moys was in private dress; but 
he had decided upon carrying a mask with him, 
and deliberately putting it on at the Pantheon, in 
defiance of all regulations to the contrary. 

The ball was advertised to be a fancy dresa 
one; but, as upon all such occasions, the fancy 
dressing was quite optional, and there were sure 
to be many persons there merely in evening cos- 
tume. 

Masks were, however, prohibited on the occa- 
sion. 

Who was there to interfere, though, with Moys, 


if, to suit his own purposes, he at any moment. 


chose to put one on? 

In the coach that conveyed these two persons 
to Long Acre, there was a small parcel, which 
Moys and Hanger both considered bore an im- 
portant part in the night’s proceedings. 

Now, it will be recollected that Sir Hinckton 
Moys had said to\Hanger that he had the means 
of getting a letter safely carried to the Regent. 

That is to say, he could get it placed on the 
table in the small room, named the ‘ Italian 
Cabinet,” where the Regent’s letters were placed, 
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after they had passed the scrutiny of Willes, the 
confidential valet. 

The way by which Moys was thus enabled to 
communicate directly with the Regent was this. 

Attached to the household of the Palace, there 
Was a woman who had been an old, and not very 
respectable, acquaintance of Sir Hinckton Moys. 
In fact, he got her the situation she held in the 
royal household; and in due time she had married 
one of the Yeoman of the Guard. 

Moys had, during the period when he was in 
favour with the Regent, been very liberal to this 
couple; and now he reaped the fruits of the 
liberality, for they were both willing—no doubt 
being incited thereto by the prospect of favours to 
cone, should Moys again creep into the favour 
of the Regent—to do anything they could for 
him. 

It was this Yeoman of the Guard who placed 
Sir Hinckton Moys’s letter along. with the others 
that would reach the Regent safely, on the table 
in the “ Italian Cabinet.” 

But the wife of the Yeoman performed a more 
important service still. 

This woman, at the instigation of Moys, stole 
from the wardrobe of Annie, the Countess, a cloak 
made of extremely fine velvet, and edged with 
narrow lace of the most costly character, as re- 
garded its fineness and texture. 

lt was this cloak that Moys had in the myste- 
rious little bundle he brought with him in the 
coach to Long Acre. 

That such an article of Rrihie’s apparel would 
be well known to the Regent he did not doubt for 
a moment, 

The Prince had a talent and taste for observa- 
tion in clothing. 

Hence he, Moys, considered, if the likeness 
which Maria Jane bore to Annie cgnld be aided 
by some article well known to be hers, in the 
shape of dress, the delusion would be perfect. 

Mrs. Monday welcomed Major Brown with a 
languishing look. 

Maria Jane was all smiles and sweetness to 
Captain Smith. 

“Ladies,” said Hanger, ‘ I hope we are true to 
our time. Puretuality becomes the brave, when 
they have enlisted in the service of the fair.” 

‘“(n, Major, you are so gallant!” 

‘* Not at all, madam—not at all. 
contrary, a selfisn man, and a public ee | 
at least, on this occasion.” 

A Indeed, Major!” 

“ Yes, madam, I bestow on myself a reflected | 
ray of your beauty by taking you to the ball, and 
I delight the sight of ail beholders with your 
wondrous charms.” 


“Oh, Major !—oh! oh!” 
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“By Jove!” muttered ae to Hanger, “the 
likeness is complete.” 

* It is wonderful.” 

‘“¢ We shall succeed, if the Prince be but there.” 

‘* Of course we shall. Hush!” 

Mrs. Monday had rather a cloud upon her 
brow, for the magnificent cloak certainly cast her 
ball preparations into the shade. 

“‘ Well, I’m sure, Maria Jane,” she said, ‘ you 

are fortunate, for there are few such polite men as 
Captain Smith.” 
* This was intended as a hit at Major Hanger, 
but he would not take it: he knew perfectly well 
that Mrs. Monday would not let her envy yo so 
far as to deprive her of the visit to the ball; and 
if it had, he would have been all the better pleased, 
since she was not wanted there at all, and was 
only taken as a kind of necessity in the arrange- 
ment which conducted Maria Jane to the festive 
scene. 

The fact. was, that the circumstances of Sir 
Hinckton Moys and Major Hanger were not in a 
very flourishing condition; and although they were 
both working for the purposes of the Marchioness 
of Sunningham, that personage was not sufficiently 
liberal to supply her myrmidons with cash. 

Had the Marchioness filled the pockets of Sir 
Hinckton Moys, which it certainly would have 
been wise to do, Mrs. Monday would have had 
no reason to complain of any want of liberality on 
the part of Captain Smith. 

But all that could not be helped, and the anti- 
cipation of approaching pleasure at the ball over- 
came every other consideration. 

By ten o’clock the little party started, and the 
short distance was traversed amid so much 
laughter and delight on the part of the ladies, and 
so many gallant speeches from the ifajor and the 
Captain, that they never had been su well pleased 
in their lives. 

Poor Monday was entirely forgotten ; and, in 
fact, so far as he was concerned, he might have 
hidden himself deep in the centre of the earth. 

The scene of gaiety and excitement in Oxford 
Street, on the occasion of this ball at the Pan- 
theon, carried with it all the charms of bustle and 
excitement which were sure to be pleasing to 
minds constituted as were those of Mrs. Monday 


| and Maria Jane, 
IT am, on the | 


A throng of coaches blocked the entrance. 

Link-boys, porters, footmen, and visitors in 
| gay dresses, seemed to be all mingled together in 
| one scene of confusion. 

The road traffic in Oxford Street was not at 
that period anything like what it is now in some 
of the second-rate streets of Londor 


The few hundred spectators, therc ‘ ., that had 


| collected to see the guests of the ball arrive in 


“He ‘speaks nothing but the truth,” said Moys; | their fancy costumes, were scarcely incommoded 


‘and as I feel myself to be quite a new acquaint- | 
ance here in comparison with the Major, I have 
taken upon myself to hope that the fair Maria 
Jane will not be offended if I make her an humble 
offering.” 

“ Oh, dear sir!” simpered Maria Jane. 

“ Tt is this-cloak.” 

The velvet cloak belonging to Annie was dis- 
played by Moys. 

The two ladies were in. raptures with it, and 
Maria Jane, with the assistance of Mrs. Monday, 


_ at once put, it on. 


by the few passing vehicles that lumbered along 
the thoroughfare. 

Mrs. Monday was in ecstacies. 

Maria Jane almost screamed with delight. 

The portals of the theatre were passed. 

A few more seconds, and amid a blaze of light, 
and a dazzling sensation of many colours, the 
party made their way into the ample space pro- 
duced by the pit of the theatre being boarded 
over level with the stage. 

The music struck up a lively measure, and all 
seemed gaisty and excitement. 
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How much treachery may be hidden by the 
heauty and glitter of such a scene! 

Moys and Hanger found an opportunity to 
whisper to each other. 

“ You must get the old cne out of the way,” 
said Sir Hinckton. ‘' If the Prince should come, 
it will be within the next hour.” 

“‘ You think so?” replied Hanger, drily. 

“TI certainly do. But what do you mean ?— 
you speak doubtingly.” 

‘“‘ Then I will speak certainly.” 

“You are quite enigmatical, Hanger. 
on earth do you mean ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing particular, only that he is here!’ ” 

‘“ The Regent ?” 

‘* Exactly so, in his own proper person.” 

“ Alone? Where?” 

‘“ Over there, in the corner of that private box; 
but not alone—some one is with him. Ah! I 
see now—it is Sheridan.” 

“ By Jove, yes! There is no mistaking the 
contour of his head and shoulders. I see him, 
Hanger.” 

“Of course you do! And now I should say 
it’s all plain sailing with us. Leave me to amuse 
the female Monday; and then, the moment you 
see the eyes of any one tolerably young and tole- 
rably good-looking cirected with admiration upon 
Maria Jane, make an excuse to leave her alone 
for a few minutes. She will be sure, then, to be 
accosted; and I don’t think she’s a young lady 
born to be cruel. Leave the rest to chance and 
good luck. I feel a presentiment that all will go 
well.” 

‘“‘ Hanger,’ muttered Moys, ‘‘ you're a far 
cleverer fellow than I took you to be. We shall 
succeed now, without a doubt; and I seem to feel 
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as if a new fortune were within my grasp—a for- 


tune which you shall share.” 

** All’s right! -Now for the ladies!” 

Major Hanger turned to Mrs. Monday, and 
assuming the blandest possible manner, he said, 
“‘T really don’t see what we have to do, pow, 
with my friend Captain Smith and Maria Jane. 
Let them take their own course, We shall easily 
meet in a few hours.” 

“Oh, certainly, Major Brown! Maria Jane 
is a girl who can take care of herself: and yet 
we poor, sensitive women are so weak!” 

‘Nay, Mrs. Monday, do not say that! It is 
we men who are weak, when we fall a victim to 
the charms of your delightful sex! Will you 
dance, or shall we have some refreshment ?” 

The word “refreshment” always had a pleasant 
sound with it to Mrs. Monday. 

_ “T, think, Major Brown, we will have some 
refreshment first, and dance afterwards.” 

_ “That is precisely my opinion, dear madam! 
This way, if you please.” 

While Major Hanger was thus drawing off the 
attention of Mrs. Monday, Sir Hinckton Moys, 
with his usual tact and discretion, was making 
the fair Maria Jane entirely subservient to his 
purposes—purposes so treacherous and so das- 
tardly, that, with all her frivolity of character, 
love of admiration, and want of reflective power, 
she would have shrunk aghast from playing the 
part she was unwittingly playing in that drama 
of real life, had she but comprehended its full 
purport. 
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CHAPTER CCXXVII. 


THE REGENT IS ASTONISHED AND AFFLICTED AT . 


THE SUPPOSED PERFIDY OF THE COUNTESS DE 
BLONDE. 


Tuer likeness of Maria Jane to Annie was cer- . 


tainly marvellous. 

There were differences, no. doubt; and had 
they been together in that ball-room, and simi- 
larly attired, those differences would have been 
seen at a glance. 

Maria Jane was a trifle larger, take her for all 
in all, than Annie, who had no pretensions to 
being what is called a fine woman. 

But the difference was very trifling indeed. 

A mere line or two in height, and a shade in 
width. 

That was all. 

The colour of the hair was as exact as could be. 

The shape of the face, too, and the complexion ; 
and, along with those particulars, there was the 
accidental movement and carriage—which, it is to 
be presumed, belong to certain physical organiza- 
tions—-which were so like Annie’s, that the de- 
lusion was quite wonderful. 

Sir Hinckton Moys kept his eyes upon that 
private box, as if by a species of fascination, for 
there he felt confident he still saw the Regent, 


notwithstanding the artful manner in which — 


Sheridan had had him disguised, from the ample 
resources of Drury Lane Theatre. 

It was the object of Moys gradually to get 
Maria Jane to proceed in the direction of what 
might be called, on that occasion, the royal box; 
and then he fully intended to carry out the plan 
of operations laid down by Major Hanger. 

“Well, thi¥#is delightful!” he said, looking into 
her eyes with a pleased smile. 

“Oh, it’s all beautiful!” exclaimed Maria Jane. 

rf You mean the ball, and the scene around us; 
and there I perfectly agree with you; but what I 
meant to allude to was the departure of Mrs. 
Monday. 
myself—and surprised, as well as pleased ; for 
between you and I, my dear, I cannot imagine 


what my. friend Major Brown can see in Mrs. 


Monday.” 

Maria Jane laughed immensely. 

‘Nor I either, Captain Smith—nor I either; 
but there’s no accounting for tastes in love.” 

‘Not in the least—not in the least; only there 
can be no dispute concerning the admiration with 
which all eyes must behold the lovely Maria 
Jane.” 

Insensibly to herself, and by slow degrees, Sir 
Hinckton Moys_ had led the young girl to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the private box in 
which were ensconced so snugly the Regent and 
Sheridan. 

Then he looked about for some admirer into 
whose hands he could transfer Maria Jane; for he 
did not like exactly to trust to the chance of re- 
cognition, when the eyes of the Regent or of 
Sheridan should actually fall upon that excellent 
imitation of the Countess de Blonde, and, at the 
same time, upon whoever might be her com- 
panion. 

Chance favoured him. 

A gentlemanly-looking young msn, direasg in 


I am so pleased to have you all to 
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THE DARK WOMAN, 


en Albanian costume, and with a profusion of | 


glossy, dark hair—either natural, or acquired by a 
visit to the perruguier—was evidently regarding 
Maria Jane with admiration. ; 

It was not at alla matter of surprise that such 
should be the case; for, as may be presumed, she 
could not possibly be so very like Annie, without 
being, at the same time, very fair to look upon. 

Sir Hinckton Moys made up his mind what to 
do in a moment, 

Turning to Maria Jane, he whispered in soft 
accents, ‘‘In order that we should fully enjoy all 
that is here to be enjoyed, and participate in all 
the gratifications with which this place abounds, 
it is necessary that I should speak to the master of 
the ceremonies.” 

‘Oh, yes, certainly! Let us see everything and 
enjoy everything.” 

Then you will not be offended if I leave you 
for a few minutes in the care of that gentleman ?” 

No. 101.—Dark Woman. 
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“ Which ? which?” 

“There—with the black hair.” 

‘Oh, gemini! what a beautiful dress! I de- 
clare, Captain Smith, you may leave me as long 
as you like—that is, no—I don’t mean ex- 
actly ay 

‘Pray make no excuses. I like that natural 
candour, which adorns you as much as it does 
your beauty.” 

There certainly could be no comparison what- 
ever between Sir Hincktoa Moys and the gentile- 
man with the glossy hair and Albanian costume, 
in regard to personal appearance. 

But Moys was not at all afflicted at the evident 
preference which the representative of Annie, the 
Countess, gave to the stranger over himself. 

It was just what he desired; and as he did not 
care a button about her, he was quite ready and 
willing to resign her to the glittering and hand- 
some Albanian. 
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Stepping up to this strange gentleman, with 
something of the well-bred, courtly air which the 
atmosphere of St. James’s had taught him, Sir 
Hinckton Moys, with a slight bow, addressed him. 

‘* Sir,” he said, ‘ would you have any objection, 
as a matter of courtesy from one gentleman to 
another, to take charge of this young lady for a 
short time?” 

“That young lady with the velvet cloak and 
the fair hair ?” 

“That is the lady, sir.” 

‘“‘ None in the least, sir, I can assure you. On 
the contrary, I—that i is to say, 1 am very happy 
to oblige you, sir.” 

Sir Hinckton Moys smiled and bowed. 

The gentleman in the Albanian costume smiled 
and bowed likewise. 

Moys then made his way among the throng of 
dancers and guests, while the handsome young 
man with the glossy dark hair made his way up 
to the side of the delighted and pleased Maria 
Jane. 

* Your tOtAea ® he said—'' the gentleman 
who was recently with you—has deputed to me 
the pleasing task of remaining with you until his 
return.” 

“Oh, sir, you are too good!” 

“Not at all—I am only too. fortunate. 
you accept my arm ?” 

Maria Jane readily enough accepted it. 

A handsome, pleasant, radiant-looking couple 
they looked: she so fair, and we might almost 
say beautiful; and he presenting so striking a 
contrast, in the real or artificial sun-tint which 
was upon his face, and that raven black hair 
which waved about it. 

Surely Fate was propitious to Sir Hinckton 
Moys and Major Hanger, for every accident in 
the whole of that evening favoured their designs, 

Maria Jane had not been one minute resting 
npon the arm of the handsome young man in the 
Albanian costume, before the eyes of both the 
Regent and Sheridan fell upon her. 

‘ Exclamations burst from their lips at the same 
moment; and the Regent, as he almost fell back- 
ward, trod on the toes of Sheridan with such 
force, that he extorted from him a shout of pain. 

‘By heaven!” cried the Prince, ‘it is she!” 

“Corns! corns!” cried Sheridan; ‘‘and your 
Highness is no light weight.” 

“Eh? What's the matter?” 

“Tf your Royal Highness will condescend to 
take your royal foot off my toe 

“Oh! ah!—very good! But I feel sick. 
Sheridan — Sheridan, are your eyes better, or 
worse, than mine? Tell me—for the love of 
peace, and of heaven, and by Jove!—if that is 
Annie ?” 

The Regent was rather profane in his language, 
but he was in a state of excitement at that 
moment, which made it excusable. 

Sheridan answered him promptly. 

“T have had the honour of seeing the young 
lady who has recently had the felicity of attract- 
ing your Royal Highness’s regards; and having 
had that honour, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I behold her now.” 

The Regent drew a long breath, and sunk back 
into a corner of the box. 

“Your Royal Highness is indisposed.”. 

“T am—I am! Oh, Annie, Annie! nothing 
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but my own eyesight would convince me that you 
could serve me in this fashion! And the very 
cloak, too, that I always admired so much! 
Annie! Annie! Annie!” 

‘Your Royal Highness is worse.’ 

‘Mach worse,” replied the eft: with a 
groan. 

“ Shall I try and get a glass of brandy ?” 

** No, no, no!” 

‘‘'Then I’m sure your Royal Highness is worse 
than ever I knew you to be; for I never heard of . 
your being near so bad, but that that was a 
specific.” 

“‘ Alas! alas! Why could she not be happy 
and contented as she was? I’m sure I was liberal 
to her; and she had everything she wanted. 
There never were such suppers as she had. Look 
again, Sheridan—look again !” 

“ It’s of no use, your Royal Highness, looking 
again—once is enough.” 

“ But the beast ?—the beast ” 

“ ‘The what ?” 

‘The beast in the Greek dress ?” 

“ Oh, the fellow ?” 


“Yes! Do you know him?” 
“No—yes! Let me look again! Ah, to be 
sure! It’s the young Marquis of Bristol—about 


as good-looking a fellow, I should say, as you'll 
find here or there.” 

The Regent uttered three awful groans. 

“ Really, your Highness,” interposed Sheridan. 
“JT would not take this so much to heart. A 
pretty girl like this fair Annie, whom you call 
Countess de Blonde, will be sure to have her little 
vagaries now and then; and whoever advised you 
to come here to watch her—and who, I recollect 
now, your Highness informed me, was that fellow 
Moys—certainly does not deserve to be ranked 
among your Highness’s friends.” 

“That's all very well,” said the Regent sadly ; 
“but there she is, after solemnly assuring me that 
she was going to stay at home; and here I see her 
in company with a young man notorious for his 
amours, and who I did not think she was in the 
slightest degree acquainted with. O falsehood! 
O duplicity, duplicity! thy name is Annie!” 

There was something of the pathetic, as well as 
something of the ludicrous, in the style in which 
the Regent uttered these words. 

Sheridan, the thorough man of the world and 
lively and accomplished dramatist, was just the 
person to appreciate and enjoy this serio-comic 
distress of the Prince of Wales. 

Biting his lips to suppress his laughter, he re- 
plied as seriously as he could, ‘‘ Ah, your High- 
ness! it is the old story, from the beginning of 
the world to the end. Women will always be 
after the forbidden fruit, I fancy.” 

“* Yes, yes! Oh, Annie, what can you see in 
that fellow?” 

By this time the young Marquis of Bristol had 
succeeded—no difficult task—in making himself 
specially agreeable to Maria Jane. 

We have said that in regard to personal advan- 
tages he had every possible reason to feel satisfied 
with himself; and it was not likely that the fair 
Maria Jane would be qnite blind to the difference 
between the very handsome young nobleman and 
the faded middle-aged voue, Sir Hinckton Moys, 

Accordingly her inclinations chimed in very 
well with not only the solicitations of the Marquis, 
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but likewise the hopes of Moys, who seriously 
wished that the young. nobleman would be so 
obliging as to take her off his hands, since he had 
done with her, and did not wish to be troubled 
with her any longer. 

“Ty presume,” said the Marquis of Bristol, in 
most insinuating terms,—‘‘I presume that was 
your father who left you in my care just now ?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Your uncle, then ?” 

“* No—he is—he—he—is——” 

‘Good beavens! you do not mean to say that 
he is your husband ?” 

‘No, no! I have no husband.” 

“ What a relief!” 

“ But—but——”’ 

‘But what, fairest of the fair ?” 

The Marquis hazarded that bit of flattery, 
just to see how anything in such a strain would 
be received. 

He had every possible reason to be satisfied 
with the result. 

“He is a gentleman who wishes—that is to 
say, who is paying attention to me.’ 

“Oh! is that all?” 

“Yes, that is all.” 

“ And do you like him? I may use a stronger 
term, and say, do you—can you love him?” 

Maria Jane stole a glance at the fine eyes of 
the gay Marquis, and sighed. 

‘* Ah, tell me,” he added, ‘‘ tell me, fair, beauti- 
ful girl—tell me that that man, who, by the bye, 
is quite old enough to be your grandfather, has 
not possession of your young heart ?” 

“ Certainly not !” ; 

6 Oh, joy!” 

“And, if I ever love 

“* Well, dearone? If you ever love?” 

‘“‘ Tt will be some one who is young and hand- 
some, and with dark, glossy hair, and such sweet, 
6 es!” 

"The Marquis smiled. 

He pressed the hand of Maria Jane. 

The pressure was returned. 

‘Now, my dear girl,” he said, “ who is this 
elderly beau of yours ?” 

** Captain Smith.” 

The Marquis shook his head. 

‘“‘ Are you sure of that ?” 

“‘ He says he is Captain Smith; and he was 
introduced by his friend, Major Brown.” 

*“* Are you sure Major Brown is a Major Brown, 
my dear?” 

“‘ No, I know nothing of him.” 

“Then, you may depend upon it, they are a 
couple of adventurers—perhaps sharpers, swind- 
lers, or pickpockets !” 

* Oh, gracious!” 

“ And I would advise you. to have nothing 
more to do with either of them.” 

“But what can 1 do? They come to our 
house: they know—that is to say, they have 
picked up an acquaintance with Mrs. Monday.” 

‘Never mind, Mrs. Monday, or Mrs. Tuesday, 
or any day of the week. Place yourself under my 
protection, and you will be happy. l ama gentle- 
man; my fortune is ample, and I love you.’ 

“Oh, my!” 

“Indeed, I may tell you—since you will find 
out the fact soon—that 1 am a nobleman.” 

“Oh, gracious!” 
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“Don’t be alarmed, .I love you, and would 
make you mine.” 

‘“* Yours? Your—your lady-wife ?” 

“ Better than that.” 

“ Better? How? how?” 

The young Marquis was an adept in affairs of 
the heart; and he bent down until his glossy 
locks brushed the fair cheek of Maria Jane, and 
his lips just touched her brow, as he whispered, 
in honied accents, ‘‘ You shall be my lady-love !” 

The victory was won. Maria Jane yielded to 
the fascinations of the passion which love had lit 
up in her bosom, and from that hour she belonged 
to the young Marquis of Bristol. 

Now, the Regent could not but see all this 
acted so palpably—although, to his observation, 
in pantomime, since he was too far off to hear 
what was said; and he felt quite sure that he saw 
the proof before his eyes of the perfidy « of Annie. 

“ Sherry,” he said, “ I will go now.” 

“T am at your Highness's service; but if I 
might. venture to suggest ” 

“ What, Sherry ?” 

‘¢T would revenge myself upon this fickle fair 
one after her own fashion,” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

‘© T would descend to the parterre, and pick out 
the fairest form and, face I could ses, and console 
myself for the loss of one by the acquisition of 
another.” 

The Regent shook his head. 

“No, no! I cannot do that just now. The 
time perhaps will come; but the real truth “is, 
that I never did care for any one half so much as 
for Annie. But I will get rid of her. She shall 
not sleep in St. James’s Palace another night. 
On that point I am quite clear and resolved.” 

“ As your Royal Highness pleases.” 

“So come along, Sherry. And—and yet I 
would fain-~I would like——” 

‘“‘ What, your Highness ?” 

“‘ That she should see me—tkat she should hear 
me speak—before I go.” 

“That is easily accomplished.” 

“ You think so?” 

‘‘Oh, yes! Your Highness has but to come 
down to the parterre——~Ah, there they go!” 

‘““Who? Where?” 

“The Marquis of Bristol, and the Coauties’ de 
Blonde. There they go!” 

“Ab, yes!” 


(resnase> 


CHAPTER CCXXVIIL> 


THE REGENT IS ASTONISHED AT THE AUDACITY OF 
ANNIE, AND LISTENS TO AN EXPENSIVE SUGGES- 
TION FROM SHERIDAN. 


THE mock Annie, but the real Maria Jane, had 
been with the young Marquis of Bristol to the 
refreshment saloon, where her judgment was not 
made any the clearer by imbibing some strong 
waters, which the Marquis took upon himself to 
recommend, i 

li was, then, evident to him that Maria Jane 
dreaded to meet with Captain Smith; so that, 
taking advantage of that apprehension, he had no 
difficulty im persuading her to leave the theatre 
with him. 
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He pressed her hand He pressed her hand tenderly a he ‘made the | Bristol had led hts prize from ¢he lobby, and they as he made the 
proposition, and, without a word of opposition, 
Maria Jane consented. 

They were making their way evidently towards 
the doors, when Sheridan called the attention of 
the Regent towards them. 

The expression on the face, then, of the Prince 
of Wales was one of concentrated fury. 

“TJ will go down now, Sherry,” he said. “TI 
will go down to the parterre, and meet them face 
to face. I will go at once.’ 

‘Nay, your Highness. Would not that be 
rather a serious compromise of your dignity iy 

“Yes, you are right; and yet 

And yet, your Highness would say, you do 
not like to let them go off in triumph in that easy 
fashion ?” 

“ Just so!—just so!” 

“Then, as £ am tolerably familiar with the 
internal arrangements of this theatre, in common 
with all others in London,—-I can, if your Royal 
Highness pleases, take you by a short cut to the 
lobby, where you can interrupt them as they pass 
out.” 

“‘The very thing, Sherry!—the very thing! 
Do so, at once. There is not a moment to lose. 
I don’t know what I should have done to-night 
without you, Sherry.” 

“Your Royal Highness does me much honour.” 

Sheridan led the Prince, then, through a private 
door, of which he had a pass-key, and so on by 
some of those intricate passages which are to be 
found in all theatres, to the outer lobby. 

They just reached it as the Marquis of Bristol 
and the fair Maria Jane were about to pass 
through it. 

The Regent darted forward. He caught Maria 
Jane by the velvet cloak which he knew so per- 
fectly well belonged to Annie, and, giving it 
rather a vigorous pluck, he cried out, “ Ingrate ! 
—ingrate!” 

Maria Jane turned half round only, so that 
the Regent did not see all her face. If he had, 
perhaps even then he might have detected some of 
those differences between her and the real Annie, 
which would have, at the last moment, jeopardised 
the success of the plot of Sir Hinckton Moys and 
Major Hanger. 

But it seemed as if, on that night, everything 
was to work successfully for the conspiracy against 
Annie, the Countess, and the Regent. 

So small a portion, then, of Maria Jane’s face 
was visible, that the Prince could not doubt her 
jadentity, close as he was to her. 

‘‘ Ingrate! ingrate!” he cried again. 

The Marquis of Bristol turned, and in rather a 
epee manner,, said, “ What do you mean, 
sir?” 

‘‘ What does the man mean?” said Maria Jane. 

“ Wretch!” said the Regent, again plucking 
at the cloak. 

* My dear,” said the Marquis, “ do you know 
this person ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

The Regent stepped forward. two steps, so that 
he was close to the left ear of Maria Jane. 

“Annie, Annie!” he whispered; “ you know 
my voice, although I am disguised » 

“ Get along, ugly!” said Maria Jane, 

The Regent recoiled. 

Another moment, and the young Marquis of 
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Bristol had led his prize from the lobby, and they 
were gone, 

“ This,” said the Regent,—‘‘ this, Sherry, is the 
very height of assurance |” 

“* Tt was cool.” 

“ T have done with her for ever and for ever!” 

** So I suppose.” 

“TI will go to the Palace, and wait for her; 
and when she does come in——-” 

‘* No, your Royal Highness, no! Let me, asa 
true, and, I hope, trusted friend, advise you not to 
do any such thing. Let to-night pass away, and 
in the cool judgment and daylight of to-morrow 
it will be time to act. To-night, you might for a 
moment forget the proper dignity of the Prince in 
the natural feelings of the man.” 

Sheridan knew perfectly well that any appeal 
to his dignity was sure of a favourable reception 
from the Regent. 

‘* Be it so—be it so, then!” he said, with a 
sigh. “TI will sleep at Carlton House; and to- 
morrow I will act. Sleep, did I say? "Alas! I 
am afraid I shall not sleep to-night !” 

“‘fhen my sincere counsel to your Royal High- 
ness is not to go to bed.” 

‘“‘ Where can I go, then ?” 

“ Your Highness is well disguised. Come to 
‘Crockford’ 8, and pass away a few hours till the 
morning, in the saloons. We are sure of high 
company there; and perhaps since Venus has 
taken it into her head to be adverse to you to- 
night, who knows but the as fickle Goddess of 
Fortune may take you into favour, and you may 
win a few thousands ?” 

This suggestion was only too much in accord- 
ance with the taste of the Regent; and relying 
upon his disguise, he accompanied Sheridan to the 
notorious and historical gaming-house. 

There it was, and that was the occasion on 
which the Regent lost the forty-two thousand 
pounds which were made such a rant about in the 
House of Commons, on the occasion of the Bill that 
was introduced that session by Mr. Walpole, to 
pay the Royal debts. 

There were two persons who had been deeply 
interested spectators from one of the darkest of 
the private boxes of the Pantheon, of all that bad 
taken place. 


Those persons were Sir Hinckton Moys and’ 


Major Hanger. 

The Major had got rid of Mrs. Monday. He 
had in the coolest possible manner deserted her in 
the throng of persons akout the doors of the re- 
freshment saloon. 

Then, by previous arrangement, he joined Moys 
in the dark private box. 

They smiled at each other. 

“ All’s well!” said Moys. 

“ Oharming!” 

“Ha! ha! What a comedy!” 

“‘ It may end in a tragedy !” 

““Oh, no, no! Only a domestic drama of 
startling interest and situations—that is all.” 

They continued from this same post of espial to 
watch the proceedings of Maria Jane and the 
Marquis of Bristol. 

They kept an eye, too, on that box in which 
were Sneridan and the Regent. 

But a feeling of alarm took possession of them — 
both, when they saw the Regent and Sheridan 
abruptly retire from the box, as the Marquis of 
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Bristol and the fair Maria Jane made their way 
towards the doors from the parterre. 

They felt that a critical moment, in all proba- 
bility, had arrived. 

““ We must see this,” said Moys. 

“* Certainly.” . 

“* Come on—come on, Major!” 

They both reached the lobby at the moment 
that the Regent made that pluck at the velvet 
cloak of the supposed Annie; and they both saw 
and heard the little scene that took place. 

“Good, Moys! That will do!” 

“ Capitally ! And now, Moys, I think we may 
go to supper.” 

“ With all my heart!” 

“* Where shall we go?” 

‘ Where our news will be most welcome, to be 
sure.” 

“ And where is that ?” 

“At Sunningham House, There, you may be 
assured, we shall find the Marchioness up and 
stirring, and the information we bring her will 
ensure us a hearty welcome.” 

‘Come on, then, Moys; and I am all the more 
pleased that you yourself propose this, because 
you would not introduce me to Sunningham 
House if you did not intend to keep faith with 
me.” 

‘Did you doubt me ?” 

‘No, no!—I cannot say I did; but still every 
little circumstance that makes me feel certain that 
our fortunes hang together is pleasing.” 

“Let us take a coach, then, at once. I suppose 
you are out of cash, Hanger?” 

“Quite.” 

“Well, the Marchioness shall lend us, or give 
us, a couple of hundred guineas to-night, and you 
shall share them.” 

Moys felt quite confident that the news he took 
with him to Sunningham House would suffice even 
to open the purse of the sordid Marchioness. 

He was quite right in his idea that she would 
be up. Indeed, he had felt a good deal of surprise 
not to see her at the Pantheon; but, although she 
had fully intended to be there, she had, upon 
second thoughts, considered it advisable not to 
show herself, as the Regent could hardly overlook 
her, and the sight of her might have had the 
effect of engendering in his mind some suspicions 
of a plot, 

She knew so well the constitution of his mind, 
that anything in the shape of throwing herself in 
his way she felt certain would defeat her objects. 

What he most ardently always sought after 
was what seemed to him inaccessible. 

Truly might he have said— 


‘*The flower that is easily plucked 
Is not worth the plucking for me.” 


And the Marchioness was plotting and planning 
in her mind of many schemes, how, provided he 
sent Annie from the Palace, he could be persuaded 
that it would be very difficult to get her, the 
Marchioness of Sunningham, to supply the vacant 
place. 

Her ladyship was in the midst of these cogi- 
tations and reflections when Sir Hinckton Moys 
“and another gentleman” were announced. 

The smile upon the face of Moys spoke volumes 
to the Marchioness. / 

“All is well?” she said, 
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“ Better than well.” 

“You take away my breath, Sir Hinckton.” 

“Be calm, dear Marchioness. Annie, the 
Countess de Blonde, will not sleep another night 
at St. James’s.” 

A flush of triumph was upon the somewhat 
large face of the Marchioness, as she said, “1 
hope she will never sleep anywhere again, the 
hussey !” 

“Nay, madam,” interposed Major Hanger. 
“She is decidedly pretty, and I know where I 
should like her to sleep.” 

“Ah! who are you?” 

“ Jack Hanger, my lady.” 

‘‘ Allow me,” interposed Moys. “This is Major 
Hanger, Marchioness, of whom you have heard, 
no doubt, often.” 

“T have heard of him, and nothing to—to——” 

Hanger laughed. 

“Say it out, my lady. Nothing to his credit, 
you mean. I admit that the world gives me a 
bad name, but I don’t quite deserve it—at least, 
no more than others. 1 amcalled a sad dog; but, 
if I am a dog at all, I at least have the one canine 
quality of being faithful to the hand that feeds me 
and uses me well.” 

‘“‘ He is quite right,” said Moys; “ and I hope, 
Marchioness, you will take into your special 
favour the Major. It was at his suggestion that 
this affair, which I trust and hope will be the de- 
struction of the Countess de Blonde, was set 
about.” 

The Marchioness smiled graciously on Major 
Hanger. 

‘* Be it so,” she said. ‘‘I will take good care 
of all who have helped me.” 

‘A thousand thanks, madam !” 

Moys then related to the gratified Marchioness 
all that had taken place at the Pantheon; and 
when he*had concluded, the Marchioness fairly 
clapped her hands together with joy, as she cried 
out, ‘‘ Then the reign of that girl is over ?” 

‘‘Yes, Marchioness; and yours will soon 
begin.” 

“‘T will hope so.” 

“ Be sure of it; but just now we, your faithful 
friends, want a little accommodation.” 

‘¢ Certainly—beds and a supper ?” 

Moys smiled. 

** Something else, Marchioness. 
sinews of war—money !” 

“Money ?” 

‘* Yes, Marchioness; and I make bold to ask 
you for a couple of hundred guineas to-night !” 

The Marchioness frowned. 

‘¢ $0 soon,” she said, ‘‘ as I am installed at the 
Palace, and have the private purse of the Regent 
in my hands, come to me for double the amount.” 

Moys laughed. 

Hanger echoed the laugh. 

“No, no, Marchioness!” said Moys. ‘“ We 
cannot wait. Our present necessities cry out 
aloud. What sum, now, my dear Marchioness, do 
you suppose Annie, the Countess de Blonde, would 
give for a real and faithful relation of all the 
events of to-night at the Pantheon Theatre 2?” 

The Marchioness turned pale. 

“Wait here a few moments, Sir Hinckton Meys, 
and I will fetch you the money.” 

“A thousand thanks!” 


We want the 


ty 
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A STRANGE SCENE TAKES PLACE IN THE TITIAN 
GALLERY OF OLD ST. JAMESS PALACE. 
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Ir was about half-past ten o’clock on the morning 
following the ball at the Pantheon, that Annie 
was handed, in her own elle apartments, a note 
from the Regent. 
The note was sealed, and addressed to Annie. 
The contents were short, but very much to nea 
purpose :— 


“St. James’s, Sunday morning. 

‘The person named Annie, and at times called, 
in sport, the Countess de Blonde, will, by order of 
his Royal Highness the Regent, leave St. James's 
Palace before sunset. 

“His Royal Highness will, at any time that 
he may be convinced the person named Annie, and 
called in sport the Countess de Blonde, is leading 
a quiet and respectable life, alone, grant her an 
annuity, from the privy purse, of one thousand 
pounds per annum.” 


There was a slight quiver upon the lips of 
Annie, as she read this note. 

She turned, and looked at the attendants who 
were in the room. 

“ Pack "she began to say; and then she 
checked herself, and added, “‘ No, I have nothing 
to pack—I will take nothing.” 

She clasped her hands over her face for a few 
seconds, and then she asked herself, in a whisper, 
“ What does it mean? What is the cause of 
this? What have I done or said? Or is it but 
the cruel exhibition of the caprice of which I have 
heard so much, but never till now believéd to be 
true ?” 

The attendants saw that something serious was 
the matter; and one girl, who had been specially 
attentive to Annie, and treated by her in return 
with great kindnéss, burst into tears as she ap- 
proached her, saying, ‘‘Ob, dear, dear madam! 
what has happened ?” 

“ Nothing particular,” replied Annie. 
goin —that is all.” 
oing ?” 

“ Going ?” repeated the other attendants. 

‘Yes. The Regent is tired of me.’ 

No sooner had Annie uttered these ominous 
words, than she was left completely alone, with 
the exception of that one girl, who was really 
attached to her. 

Annie smiled. 

,“ Mary,” she said, ‘pray get some one to send 
or go for Captain Fitz George.” 

“Yes, madam—yes.” 

The girl flung herself upon her knees at the feet 
of Annie. 

‘““What’s the matter, Mary? What do you 

want ?” 

“To go with you, madam—to wait on you—to 

be your servant still, wherever you may be— 

wherever you may go.” 

“So you shall; and yet Iam afraid-——Well, 

never mind. We won't part yet.” 

The girl was delighted, and hastened upon her 
errand to find Captain Fitz George, who happened 

_ to be on guard at the Palace. 
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In less than half an hour he was wi h Annie, 

She handed him the Regent’s letter, which he 
read with surprise; and yet there was, along with 
that surprise, some faint feeling of satisfaction. 

Why was?that ? 

It arose simply from this one feeling. 

Situated as he was—the son of the Regent, and 
the husband of Annie’s sister—it was not an 
agreeable thing for him to feel that it was well 
known to every one so near a connexion of his by 
marriage was the mistress of the Regent. 

He had always looked forward, likewise, to the 
time when some such incident as that which now 
fell upon Annie like a thunder-clap should take 
place, 

But still he was so far from expecting it on 
that occasion, that he looked all the surprise that 
he really felt, and was quite incapable for some 
time of answering Annie’s inquiring glances. 

“‘ Well,” she said, “* what do you think of. that, 
Allan ?” 

She still frequently called him Allan, from old 
association with the name. 

“1 know not what to think of it, Annie. It is 
cruelly precise and formal, and forces from me 
the question of ‘What do you mean to do?’” 

_ “Do?” cried Annie, while the colour mounted 
to her cheek, and even to her brow—-“‘ do, Allan ? 
Go, of course. I shall remain not another hout in 
St. James’s, feeling that I am unwelcome.” : 

“You are perfectly right, Annie.” 

‘I’m quite sure of that. 
what I sent for you. 
and do it at once.” 

‘Do you think I would hesitate? No, Annie. 
I can guess the favour you require, if it may be- 
called such; and you may look upon it as done—or 
rather, I should say, unnecessary to do. You wish 
me to go to Marian, and prepare her for your ar- - 
rival at our home; but be assured, Annie, that 
that is unnecessary. You will be welcome, come 
when and how you will; and I myself will accom. ’ 
pany you.” 

Annie -rose, and paced the room twice. She 
then, for some few seconds, looked from the 
window into one of the court-yards of St. James's. 
There was a determination upon her mind that 
she would not betray the emotion which was 
struggling from her heart to her eyes and to her 
lips. 

By a great effort, she succeeded. 

She was enabled to speak to Captain Fitz 
George with apparent composure. 

“No, Allan—that was not what I wanted to 
say to you.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear it, Annie.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes; because it shows me you put faith in 
our affection for you, by considering it unnecéssary 
to send me on such a message to Marian.” 

‘“Oh, you mistake me still—you mistake me 
still! Do you believe—can you believe that I 
would disgrace your happy and peaceful home by 
my presence ?” 

“ Hush, Annie—hush! Not a word of that!” 

* Yes, Allan—there must be a word of that. 
I say, and ought to say, that such a notion never 
came into my head. No, Allan! I am what I 


_And now, Allan, for 
You must do. me a favour, 


am; and I will take my shame, be assured, far 
away from your threshold.” 
“Oh, Aanie, Annie! 


do not speak in that 
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fashion! I will not say—because it would be to 
falsify the truth—that your position, as regards 
the Regent, has not been deeply and painfully re- 
gretted both by Marian and by myself, I may, 
indeed, go so far as to add that the knowledge of 
that position has been the one cloud in the other- 
wise bright sky of her happiness; but still I will 
say that, if you would add to that distress, it will 
be by refusing to come to us, and by withdrawing 
yourself from an affection that is ever ready to 
receive you.” 

“No,” said Annie; “it can’t be—it can’t be, 
and it ought not to be. You will feel that some 
day, and so will Marian. Don’t talk about it any 
more, because it only, you see, distresses me. But 
what I want you to do is this:—go to Marian, 
and tell her what has happened, and ask her to 
send me some clothes; for, as I live, I'll take 
nothing from St. James’s Palace that the Regent 
ean call his own.” 

‘Nay, Annie, you are entitled 

“ Hush !—don’t plague me! I've made up my 
mind, and there’s an end of it. Go to Marian, 
and ask her to send me some things.” 

“But, Annis 

“Do you want me to walk out without any, 


which I must do if you won’t go?” 


“<1 will do as you wish, Annie, in every way ; 
while I sti!l will not abandon the hone that you 
may take up your abode with us.” 

“ Stuff! stuff!” cried Annie. ‘' Now be off, at 
once !” 

Captain Fitz George left the private and luxu- 
rious apartments of Annie, the Countess; but 
before he repaired to Marian to inform her of what 
had occurred, and to communicate to her the 
message with which Annie had charged him, he 
felt an irresistible desire to solicit an interview 
with the Regent. 

That desire grew upon him momentarily, as he 


walked the length of the Titian Gallery; and yet. 
his reason and his feelings did not sanction it, but, ' 
‘on the contrary, battled with it in every possible 


way. 

What was he to say to his father, the Regent, 
on the subject? . 

Was he to ask him to continue a connexion 

which he ought to féel gratified at his discontinu- 
ing? 

Was he to demand from him reasons for putting 
an end to a state of things which, in themselves, 
were well put an end to in any way? 

Such was the mode in which Captain Fitz 
George must reasonably view the affair; but still 
the ardent desire to see the Regent upon the sub- 
ject clung to him, and the conviction grew upon 
his mind each moment that the Prince was acting 
under some delusion, and that Annie and he were 
separating as a consequence of the successful 
completion of some plot of the real enemies of 
both. 

It was this latter consideration, probably, that 
stirred up Captain Fitz George more than any 
other, to try and fathom the mystery that sur- 
rounded the whole affair. 

The day was young—there was plenty of time 
—he had never yet been denied an audience of 
his father; and accordingly, seeking Willes, the 
valet, who was generally the medium of his re- 
quests to see the Regent, he, with as much calm- 
ness as he could muster, solicited the interview. 


There was an anxious and confused look upon 
the face of Willes. 

Without being fully aware of all that had hap- 
pened, the valet knew, from some disjointed ex- 
pressions that had fallen from his royal master, 
that the dismissal of Annie was a fact accom- 
plished. 

In that dismissal Willes saw imminent danger 
to himself. 

Who might bé the successor of the Countess de 
Blonde was a matter that concerned him very 
materially. 

He looked most wistfully in the face of Captain 
Fitz George, as though he would gladly talk over 
the matter with him, if he were so permitted. 

Willes, however, met with no encouragement, 
and he was fain to go at once to the Regent with 
the message of the young officer, soliciting to see 
him. 

The reply was a refusal. 

“‘ Beit so,” said Fitz George: * no one, less than 
myself, would wish to intrude upon the Regent.” 

“Captain Fitz George then, with hasty strides, 
was taking his way through the Titian Gallery, 
as being the nearest route from the Palace, when a 
door that was seldom used suddenly opened, and 
in a morning dress the Regent appeared. 

At sight of Fitz George he seemed inclined to 
retreat, but then immediately checking the in- 
clination, he accosted him with his usual friendli- 
ness. 

“Oh, Fitz George, that’s you, is it? Sorry— 
very sorry we're so busy this morning. Come to 
us to-morrow—come to us to-morrow. What 
you have to say will keep, eh ?” 

“‘ As long as your Highness pleases.” 

“* Very good—very good! Ah!” 

The door of Annie’s apartments had suddenly 
opened, and she looked out, exclaiming ‘‘ Are you 
not gone yet, Allan? I’m sure I’ve heard you 
walking about here ever so long.” 

The Regent made a blundering attempt to get 
through the doorway from which he had just 
emerged, but in the. confusion of the moment he 
ran against the wall of the gallery, striking him- 
self rather sharply; and then, as if to add to the 
complication of the scene, a groom of the chambers 
approached, and bowing low to the Regent, spoke 
in soft, silken accents. 

a May it please your Royal Highness, Sir 
Hinckton Moys waits your pleasure.” 

“That’s it!” cried Annie, as she clapped her 
hands together. “Now I know all about it. 
George, youre an idiot! Moys has set another 
trap for you, and caught you this time! What 
was on the hook, eh? ‘Toasted cheese ?” 

The Regent made a wry face as he repeated the 


-words, ‘ toasted cheese;” but before any one could 


make any further remark, Sir Hinckton Moys, in 
a rich, costly, new Court suit, advanced slowly up 
the gallery, and at sight of the Regent, bowed 
low, almost to the very floor. 

Willes then committed an act of audacity— 
perhaps the greatest he had ever committed; but 
he was urged to it by the circumstances of the 
moment, and by the conviction that if things 
were let go on as they were proceeding, his tenure 
of office in St. James’s Palace must very soon 
come to a close. 


it appeared that he had been immediately be- | 


hind the Regent, when he issued forth from that 
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reldom used doorway into the Titian Gallery ; and | 
ow, a§ several persons were there assembled, 
Willes- suddenly wheeled out a gilt arm-chair, 
which he stopped abruptly immediately behind 
his royal master, and he cried out, ‘His Royal 
Highness will be seated.” 

The Regent turned, and looked at Willes with 
amazement. Not that he could see much of the 
valet, for the latter executed so low a bow, that 
the Prince would have bad to ffok right over the 
back of the chair to see him. 

Willes then disappeared into the apartment 
from whence he had issued, but he returned with 
extraordinary quickness, carrying a gold salver 
in his hand, on which was a small exquisitely cut 
glass, the contents of which sent the unmistak- 
able aroma of brandy over the Titian Gallery. 

The offering was irresistible. 

In all difficulties, whether mental or physical, a 
glass of brandy was a favourite .specific of the 
Regent. 

And now that he seemed by a series of extraor- 
dinary accidents compelled to hold a sort of court 
in the Titian Gallery, and give audience to several 
persons, he felt that he could not have a better 
preparation than the tempting glass ef eau de vie, 
which Willes so respectfully handed to him. 

The Regent lifted the glass. 

He drank the brandy. 

He sank down then ina chair, with a sigh of 
relief, and seemed to prepare himself for some 
scene, which perhaps might require yet another 
glass of the same stimulant before he could get 
successfully through with it. 

Perhaps the most embarrassed person there pre- 
sent was Sir Hinckton Moys. He had been sent 
for by the Regent, who had repented somewhat of 
his manner towards him on the previous day, after 
finding, or fancying he had found, that the infor- 
mation conveyed to him in the letter was true, 

The very last person, however, that Moys was 
desirous of encountering in St. James’s was Annie, 
the Countess; and but that he feared something 
might be said or done in his absence, which he 
might by his presence counteract, he would 
gladly have fled from the scene. 

As it was, however, he summoned all his as- 
surance to his aid, and remained. 

The Regent looked from one to the other in 
rather a confused manner, as though he expected 
somebody to begin to say something which 
would produce a scene of recrimination. But no 
one spoke for some seconds. 

Annie, the Countess, then seemed to have made 
up her mind what to do. 

She stepped close up to the Regent, and looked 
him in the face. 

“ve had your letter,” she said; ‘and of 
course the only answer you want to it—or are 
likely to get—will consist in my absence. Make 
your mind easy—such as it is—I’m going.” 

The Regent drew back his head as far as he 
could to the back of the chair, as if he feared 
some assault from Annie. 

“I. can very well understand,” she added, 
“why you're sitting there. You want tosee that 
I don’t make away with anything that don’t 
belong to me; and that’s very right and prudent 
of you, George, indeed.” 

“No, no!” said the Regent—" no such thing ! 
Take all—everything !” 
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“Oh, nonsense! All I hope is, that you'll be as 
watchful of other people. I don’t know what has 
become of the clothes I brought here with me. 
Stop! Yes,Ido! Bless us! Hurrah!” 

The Regent drew back again a little further. 

“ Hurrah !” again shouted Annie. “'They’re in 
a drawer! I'll take off these, and put on the 
others in-half a minute.” 

The Regent looked hurt and mortified. 

It was strange how very sensitive that royal 
personage was, on many oceasions, when his own 
feelings were concerned; and how entirely re- 
gardless he was usually of those of other people. 

Captain Fitz George now lost some of his 
temper, some of his patience, and some of his dis- 
cretion. He took two steps towards Sir Hinckton 
Moys, as he said, ‘‘I feel well convinced that, 
whatever may be the sort of misunderstanding 
that has taken place, this bold, bad man is at the 
bottom of it.” 

Moys looked savage. 

“And,” added Captain Fitz George, “‘he may 
be assured that, if I live and he live for the next 
four-and-twenty hours, he shall render to me an 
account of his actions.” 

‘“‘Peace—peace, Fitz George!” said the Re- 
gent. ‘Is this proper before me?” 

Captain Fitz George bowed, and spoke in a low, 
gentle tone of voice. | 

“No, your Royal Highness; but at the mo- 
ment I forgot myself, in the thought that this 
man should have succeeded in poisoning your 
ears against one who has been as frue to you as 
steel.” 


CHAPTER CCXXX. 


ANNIE, THE COUNTESS, LEAVES THE PALACE, AND 
SIR HINCKTON -MOYS QUARRELS WITH MAJOR 
HANGER. 


Captain Firz GEORGE, as he uttered those words 
to the Regent with which the last chapter con- 
cluded, quite forgot all his prudent ideas about 
Annie, and he found himself unwittingly advocat- 
ing a continuance of her residence in St. James's 
as the mistress of the Prince. 

But Sir Hinckton Moys was by no means 
oblivious of that fact. 

A cold, sneering smile came over his face, and 
he spoke with an acid bitterness which showed 
deep resentment against Fitz George. 

‘“ Captain Fitz George does well to advocate the 
cause of the lady who, to him, fulfils the two 


conditions of sister to his wife and mistress to his 


father.” 

If ever any man deeply repented of uttering 
a few imprudent words, Sir Hinckton Moys was 
that man, so soon as that little acrimonious speech 
had passed his lips. | 

He had been sent for by the Regent on that 
morning, and had looked upon his restoration to 
power, and to place, and favour, and fortune, as 
things all but settled. 

But what had he done now ? 

Dashed at one rash, fell blow all those fair and 
glittering prospects to the dust. 

The look that the Regent gave him could not 
be mistaken. | 
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So far as the royal favour was concerned, Sir 
Hinckton Moys was a doomed and a lost man from 
that minute. 

Captain Fitz George placed his hand upon his 
sword-hilt, and the colour flew from his heart to 
his cheeks, and then as rapidly retreating, left him 
of a death-like paleness. 

What he would have said—what he would have 
done— under the sting of that taunt from Sir 
Hinckton Moys, we cannot tell, for the Regent im- 
mediately rose and placed a hand upon his 
arm. 

‘No, Fitz George—no! 
our right to speak,” 

Fitz George bowed. 

Sir Hinckton Moys looked livid with rage and 
apprehension. 

The Regent turned slowly towards him. He 
spoke in tones of suppressed passion. 

“Sir Hinckton Moys, henceforward, if you are 
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It is our province and 
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ever found within the doors, or beneath the roof, 
of any dwelling that can call me its master, I will 
have you treated as a common felon, who has 


made his way there for purposes of theft. 
sir, go!” 

*‘Your Highness!” 

“Go, sir!” . 

Moys drew himself up to his full height, and he 
cast a withering look about him, which would 
speedily have been fatal, if looks could by any 
means have killed any one. 

First at the Regent, then at Annie, and then at 
Captain Fitz George, he cast that look ; and then 
he burst into a hideous, mocking laugh, as he cried 
aloud, “Be it so—be it so, then! I accept a 
banishment from the dignified and moral Court of 
St. James’s, uttered with so much precision by the 
modern Sardanapalus. Ha! ha! Perhaps it 
may be possible to exist somewhere else, since the 
free air of heaven blows quite as sweetly, and 


Now, 
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perhaps more so, than about the purlieus of a 
Court!” 

The Regent looked almost dignified as he called 
out, “Now, Sir Hinckton Moys, the door!” 

“Ob, your Royal Highness, I am going! Pray 
do not trouble yourself with any ceremonies! I 
am going; but I leave a few legacies behind me. 
Ha! ha!” 

Moys slowly retreated backwards along the 
length of the gallery as he spoke. 

“ Yes, a few legacies behind me! To you, O 
Regent of England, I leave the prospect of a life 
of disease and remorse! To you, Annis—some- 
times called Countess de Blonde--I leave the fate 
which will sooner or later follow the career you 
have chosen—a death of destitution and Cespair, 
when the beauty that tempted men to think you 
a divinity shall have faded away and be seen no 
more.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Annie. ‘‘Of course 
one must grow old and plain; but still it isa 
dreadful thing to begin by being such a fright as 
you must always have been!” 

“To you, young sir,” added Moys, addressing 
himself to Fitz George, “1 will leave a different 
legacy. You comprehend me ?” 

Moys slightly touched the hilt of the Court 
sword he wore, 

“1 do comprehend you!” replied Captain Fitz 
George; “I comprehend yon perfectly, and 

“No,” interposed the Regent, —‘“no, Fitz 
George! I place a solemn interdict upon any duel 
with that man. Fitz George, it must not—-cannot 
be!” 

The young officer bowed, 

“ You hear, sir,” he said. ‘I am in a position 
which makes obedience to the commands of the 
Regent a double duty.” 

“And @ convenient ore, too!” 
“Fa! hal” 

He turned, and left the gallery. 

“Oh, father! Prince!” said Captain Fitz 
George, in a low, plaintive tone—“' I pray you to 
permit me to chastise the insolence of that man.” 

‘No, no--I have said it! No, Fitz George, I 
will not permit it.” 

Captain Fitz George bowed with a sigh. 

‘** And now,” added the Regent, ‘I will say 
one thing to you, Annie.” 

“Go on, George!” 

“It is just this, Annie 

“Well, why don’t you say it? 
you are about it, to be sure!” 

“If you will confess all——” 

Oh, yes!” 

“ You will?” 

“Of course I will, as soon as I know what it 
is. One likes to know what one has got to confess. 
Come, now, what is it?” 

“If you will confess where you went last night 
between the hours of ten and eleven 

“Oh, is that all ?” 

“Tf, I say, you will confess, and promise that 
for the future no such thing shall ever happen, I 
will forget and forgive all!” 

“That's very kind, but I can’t!” 

“You cannot ?” 

“ Certainly not. 
part a bit!” 

“Oh, oh, Annie!” 

“Ob, oh, George !” 


said Moys. 


” 


- What a time 


I don’t mind the confessing 


‘“‘ Alas—alas! Is it possible that you do not 
care about the exposure of your acts, and yet that 
you will not even promise to avoid their repe- 
tition ?” 

“ That's it!” 

Captain Fitz George looked from the Regent to 
Annie, and from Annie to the Regent, in surprise 
and bewilderment as to what all this could 
mean. 

‘The fair Countess de Blonde was as much in the 
dark as regarded it as he was, and she looked in- 
quiringly at the Regent, 

“* Confess!” he said,— confess, then!” 

“Oh, that’s easy! I went——” 

“ Ab, I know!” 

“You mean, you guess ?” 

“No; I saw you.” 


“Phen you must have been in the cupboard, 


and looking through a keyhole. I’m ashamed of 
you, George—it’s mean! At ten o’clock, I con- 
fess, | went——” 

“ Yes, yes !” 

“To bed !” 

“To bed ?” 

“Exactly; and shall I tell you why? Or, 
perh ps, you have heard it before, I went to bed, 
because—-because, you see, the bed would not come 
to me!” 

“Annie, Annie, this frivolity is dreadful! Do 
you persist in that statement ?” 

"T do.” 

‘ Then—then 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“ We part for ever!” 

“Indeed! And all because I won't promise 
never to go to bed again! Very well. If you are 
mad, lam not!” 

** Annie, I would belieye no one, and nothing 
but the evidence of my own eyes. Farewell, once 
and for ever!” 

The Regent turned hastily, and darted from 
the Titian Gailery. 

Annie, and Captain Fitz George, and Willes, 
the valet, were the only persons now in that part 
of the Palace, and they looked at each other, for 
some few moments, in silence. 

i¢ was Annie who broke the spell that seemed 
to have come over them, by saying, “Do you 
know, Willes, what all this means ?” 

‘Not exactly, Countess.” 

“But do you know at all, Willes?” said the 
young Captain Fitz George. 

‘{ know just this much, sir—that his Royal 
Highness has an impression on his mind that he 
actually saw the Countess de Blonde at a ball 
given at the Pantheon last night.” 

“Saw me?” 

“Yes, Countess—I heard him say so;,and he 
keeps on appealing, as against all his other con- 
victions, to the evidence of his own senges.” 

“This ig some singular delusion, Annie,” said 
Fitz George. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about it, but I 
shall go at once. Will you be so good as to wait 
here for me, Allan 2?” 

“ T will, Annie.” 

“Very good.” 

With all the apparent composure in the world— 
for Annie had a brave heart—she went into that 
suite of rooms opening from the Titian Gallery, 
which she was to look upon for the last time. 
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After an absence of about a quarter of an hour, 
she returned. 

Captain Fitz George uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and, despite all he could do to prevent 
them, tears rushed to his eyes. 

There was Annie, in the same dress that she 
had worn at the masquerade—the dress of a 
‘“‘ Folly,” so fanciful, and so theatrical; and she 
held in her hand the little Phrygian cap, with its 
tinkling bells, 

“Come, Allan,” she said. ‘This is clothing 
that, at all events, I can take with me. I will 
call upon Marian, with you, and she will lend me 
some other clothes. Come!” 

Captain Fitz George took Annie on his arm, 

“Good bye, Willes—good bye, old fellow! 
wish you all sorts of luck.” 

“No, no! I God—bless—you!” 

Willes actually cried. 

Annie shook her little cap and bells, and walked 
along the gallery with Captain Fitz George, who 
called out, when he got to the little hall at the 
foot of the stairs, ‘“‘ Will some one get me a 
coach ?” 

Some one did so, and he and Marian, in another 
five minutes, left St. James’s Palace. 

Two men stood close to the clock-turret, as the 
coach passed out; and one of them uttered a loud, 
dissonant laugh, and pointed at the vehicle. 

It was Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The person with him was Major Hanger. » 

Annie only shook her cap and bells. 

The coach took its course, and in another 
quarter of an hour Annie was in the arms of her 
sister—her still loving, tender-hearted sister 
Marian. 

Moys and Hanger regarded each other for some 
few seconds in silence, and then it was the former 
who spoke, P 

“ You see, Hanger, sheis gone!” 

“Yes; and much good it is to us 

“Pho! pho!” 

“It’s all very well for you to say ‘Pho! pho!’ 
but it is quite clear that you have allowed your 
most abominable temper to get the better of you, 
and to embarrass everything.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed, and in truth, too!” 

“My dear Hanger, you are mistaken.” 

(Am I?” 

“To be sure you are. Nothing is embarrassed 
at all. All is as clear as possible, The Regent 
bas banished me from his presence and from the 
Court, once and for ever!” 

“The deuce he has!” 

‘Just so. All the hold we have now is upon 
the gratitude of the Marchioness of Sunningham,”’ 

“The what?” 

“The gratitude.” 

“Then we are dished—cleared out—trumped— 
bilked and done for?” 

“T should not wonder.” 

“You should not wonder? And you talk so 
coolly as all that aboutit, after giving me so much 
trouble and making such magnificent promises?” 

“ Exactly !” 

“Then you are worse than a fool!” 

‘* Beware!” 

“ Beware of you?—of you, you old, rascally- 
looking thief !” 

Major Hanger was far from being choice in his 
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language, and Sir Hinckton Moys’s mind at that 
time was like a slumbering volcano, which might 
at any moment burst into a state of furious ig- 
nition, and scatter destruction around it. 

He turned upon Major Hanger with all the 
fury of some wild animal, and uttering a yell of 
rage, he struck him to the ground, and left him 
on the stone flags, close to the Colour Court of St. 
James’s Palace, in a state of partial insensibiiity. 

Then Moys, as he strode from the spot, bit his 
lip, and muttered between his clenched teeth, 
“What have I to live for?—what have I to live 
for, now? Ha! ha! One word—one short word 
of two syllables, comprises all that is left to bind 
me to life! Revenge! revenge! Yes, I still live 
for revenge!” 


CHAPTER CCXXXI. 


THE DARK WOMAN TAKES SOME IMPORTANT STEPS 
TO RENDER HER ATTESTED ROYAL SIGNATURE 
OF SERVICE. 


Ir is morning again. ( 

The morning after those events which had 
made so great a change in the state of affairs at 
St. James’s Palace. 

The Dark Woman sits alone in that room of 
her apartments in St. James’s Street where we 
have already seen her holding consultations with 
Lovat. 

The ascendancy she had acquired over the mind 
of that young man was now so great, that he at- 
tended upon her as though she had been an ac~ 
knowledged sovereign princess. 

He was in the same room with her, but at a 
table close to a window, at a distant part of it 
from where she was. 

That table was covered with letters and papers, 
some of which bore ducal and other coroneted 
seals. 

The Dark Woman herself was in a morning 
dress of great richness—a dress, indeed, quite in 
accordance with her assumed character of Princess 
of Wales. 

A. silver cup, in which was some exquisitely 
fine mocha coffee, the aroma of which impregnated 
the air of the apartment, was before her, on a 
small table. 

She seemed to be in deep thought. 

Were they happy thoughts that had possession 
of that teeming brain? 

Alas! who shall say that they were? And yet 
Linda de Chevenaux felt herself, perhaps, nearer 
to the accomplishment of all her wishes than she 
had ever been. 

That is to say, she thought she was nearer. 

She thought she had made some onward pro- 
gress, although, in truth, that apparent success 
was but a delusion. 

It was as if some one in a boat were fagging 
hard at the oars, and fancying that they were 
nearing some distant and much-desired point, 
while all the time a strange current was carrying 
the little barque two feet to one in an opposite 
direction. 

The young man who had been elected to be the 
private secretary of Linda de Chevenaux—or 
Linda, Princess of Wales, as she now named 
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herself to him—only now and then looked up to 
her respectfully. 

He seemed to expect some orders from her. 

At length, she spoke. 

Lovat, with an air of extreme deference, bent 
forward to listen. 

“ Lovat, is that the lost letter?” 

“ Yos, madam.” 

“‘ From Lord Sidmouth ?” 

“ Yos, madam—or—or I should say, from Lord 
Sidmouth’s secretary, rather.” 

“ Read it.” 

Lovat took up one of the letters that lay on 
the table before him, and read, in a low, de- 
ferential tons :— 


“ WADAM, 

“Tam directed by Lord Sidmouth to acknow- 
ledge receipt of a letter, signed ‘Linda, Princess 
of Wales;’ and to say that his lordship declines 
any answer to the communication. 

“T am, madam, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Avaustus GREY.” 


“Ts that all?” 

“Tt is, madam.” 

“Well, be itso. We will try to recollect the 
scant courtesy with which we have been treated 
by Lord Sidmouth.” ; 

A faint flush of colour was upon the face of the 
Dark Woman. And here we should state that 
she had assumed a very different style of'dress to 
that which she had lately adopted. 

The male habiliments were discarded, and she 
wore a very handsome robe of velvet, trimmed 
with that fine and beautiful fur which was then 
rather scarce, but which is now well known, and 
common enough, by the name of miniver. 

She had made up her mind to a dangerous and 
a desperate game. 

The next few days, she considered, would either 
mar or make for her fortune and position. 

She had ceased to care for the Regent. All 
she wished now was to get some kind of acknow- 
ledgment of what she considered to be her real 
rank. 

Then she would retire to some continental city, 
and leave the world to go on as it pleased; but 
she would have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
even in despite of what might be considered his 
own active opposition to the measure, she had 
made her son a prince. 

What dreams they were in which the Dark 


. Woman indulged ! 


‘Enough, Lovat—enough!” she said, sud- 
denly. ‘I write no more letters. The whole of 
the Privy Council, I think, have now been ad- 
dressed ?” 

“They have, madam.” 

‘6 And about twenty have replied ?” 

“Twenty-one, madam; and all in much the 
same terms as my Lord Sidmouth.” 

‘Be it so!—be it so! Now_I will pay this 
visit to Warwick House that I have resolved 
upon, and see what view the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick takes of her position.” 

The secretary rose and approached the window, 
which commanded a view of the street. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘the carriage your High- 
tess ordered has just arrived.” 


“That is well. 
my rank ?” 

“*T think so, madam. ‘The liveries of the ser- 
vants appear to be perfect.” 

The colour deepened upon the face of poor 
Linda de Chevenaux; she hesitated for a few 
seconds whether to compromise her dignity or 
show her strength of mind. 

In the former case, she would go to the window 
and look at the carriage. 

In the latter, she would remain where she was. 

But curiosity prevailed. 

The Dark Woman rose, and paced slowly to- 
wards one of the windows, which looked fully and 
fairly out into St. James’s Street. 

Immediately opposite to the door of the house 
there was a handsome plain chariot, such as the 
royal family might use when they went in privacy 
somewhere. 

On the panels the royal arms were, however, 
to be seen in miniature. f 

The coachman and footman wore the well- 
known bright scarlet livery of the royal house- 
hold; and slowly gathering about the carriage was 
a knot of curious idlers, who supposed, if they 
only waited long enough, they would see some 
great personage come out of that house. 

Perhaps the Regent himself. 

Who should say ? 

The Dark Woman smiled faintly. 

“Why, Lovat,” she said, ‘ you have do ¢ all 
this well—admirably well!” 

‘Madam, I had the wand of an enchanter,” re- 
plied Lovat. 

“Indeed 2” 

“Yes, madam; you supplied me with an un- 
limited amount of gold, and that smoothed all 
difficulties, overcame all scruples, and put an end 
to all questioning.” 

“Yes, yes; it is true, Lovat. As we ascend 
higher and higher in the scale of human civiliza- 
tion, gold becomes more and more the en- 
chanter.” 

‘Tt does, madam.” 

‘“‘ Wait for me here—I shall be ready to go in 
ten minutes,” 

Linda de Chevenaux retired into another room 
to make some change in her apparel, and the mo- 
ment she had done so there came a low, gentle 
tap at the door of the sitting-room. 

‘6 Come in,” said Lovat. 

The landlord and landlady of the house, with 
wonder on their faces, appeared. 

““ Well?” asked the secretary. 

“Oh! sir, if you please—what—who—who— 
what, if you please, is Mr. Brown a—a———That 
is to say, what and who is Mr. Brown, for there 
is one of the royal carriages at the door ?” 

Lovat smiled; but what reply he would have 
made was anticipated by the Dark Woman, who 
—still in the velvet dress, but with the addition 
of a hat and feathers, such as were then the 
fashion—came suddenly from the inner room. 

‘“‘The Mr. Brown,” she said, “‘to whom you 
let these lodgings, is no more; but in his place 
you have the Princess of Wales.” ‘ 

The landlord and landlady looked petrified with 
astonishment. Involuntarily, they turned their 
eyes towards Lovat, as if they would ask of him 
if what they had just heard could be indeed true. 

He answered the mute appeal. 


Is it—is it fit for a person of 
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“Yes; that lady is the Princess of Wales— 
the true wife of the Regent, and the future Queen 
of England.” 

The landlady—who was a very loyal woman, 
and thought that royal personages must perforce 
be made of superior clay to the rest of humanity 
—at once dropped to her knees, 

The landlord, who—happy man !—considered 
his wife a great authority, imitated the action; 
and Linda de Chevenaux felt, for the first time 
in her life, her proud heart swell with delight, at 
the homage that was paid to her supposed royal 
state. 

Delight beamed from her eyes. 

She looked ten—ay, twenty years younger; 
and if the Regent bad at that moment seen her, 
he would have more easily recognised the Linda 
of former years, for whom he had entertained so 
ungovernable a passion, than he had done in the 
house in Hanover Square, where she had adopted 
every means of recalling herself, as once she was, 
to his memory. 

‘Rise, my good people,” said the Dark Woman. 
“This homage is quite unnecessary.” 

“Oh, your Majesty !” said the landlady, “I do 


hope everything has been to your Majesty's satis- 
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faction, since your Majesty has been here. I'll 
discharge that wretched Jane, the cook, at once, 
your Majesty, for I know she spoilt those cutlets 
yesterday.” 

“But,” chimed in the landlord, ‘we did not 
know yesterday that your Majesty was your 
Majesty.” 

“ Certainly not,” added the landlady. 

“Enough! enough!” said the Dark Woman. 
“Say mo more, and discharge no one on my 
account. Come, Lovat, to Warwick House.” 

Lovat bowed low, and, as he reached the top of 
the stairs, he cried out, ‘Way for her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales !” 

The whole house was in commotion, from 
kitchen to attics. 

The landlord made a rush into the dining- 
room, to get the table-cover, to lay it over the 
door-step ; but the landlady was quicker, both in 
action and in perception, and got hold of a piece 
of uncut scarlet. cloth—of which she had intended 
to construct a very elaborate petticoat—and that 
she flung over the steps. 

The crowd outside thickened. 

Some small boys shouted and cheered im-~ 
mrensely. 

Linda de Chevenaux stepped out of her house— 
or rather her lodgings—with all the state, all the 
pride, all the dignity of a princess. 

And she looked the character. 

Her costume was splendid. The jewels she 
wore glittered in the morning sun, and dazzled 
the eyes of all beholders. 

She stepped into the carriage. 

‘Yo Warwick House,” said Lovat, as he re- 
spectfully took his place on the opposite seat, 

The carriage drove off. 

Truly, the Dark Woman was playing a bold 
and adventurous part. 

She might be said to have set her fortunes on a 
cast, and to be prepared and willing to 
¢ “ Stand the hazard of the die.” 

But she had well thought of what she was 
about. 

* For the whole of the day and the night pre- 
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vious to this exhibition of royal state, Linda de 
Chevenaux had well considered her position, and 
the result was that she had thoroughly made up 
her mind to risk everything to try to accomplish 
everything, / 

The important document, signed by the mad 
King, and countersigned by the Lord Chancellor, 
was in her possession—a small gold box, which 
she had instructed Lovat to purchase for her, con- 
tained it. 

That box, with its precious contents, ske car- 
tied in a fold of the breast of her apparel; and it 
was further secured by a gold chain, in the links 
of which a thread of stout silken cord was 
entwined and passed round her throat. 

There was no moment of her existence, now, 
that she did not feel the presence of that small 
gold box. 

Without it she would be Jost. 

With it, she deluded herself into the idea that 
she was all-powerful. 

And so we now see the Dark Woman fairly 
launched upon a most perilous career, which, 
within the next four-and-twenty hours, must 
either make or mar her fortunes for ever. 

The visit to Warwick House was for the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to convince Caroline of 
Brunswick that all opposition to her, Linda’s, 
claims would be useless. 

If she could but make a convert of that unfor- 
tunate Princess, and induce her to leave the field 
open to her, Linda de Chevenaux, a great point 
would surely be gained; and the production of the 
signed and attested document she had with her 
ought, she considered, to go a long way towards 
such a result. 

We shall see how far the calculations of the 
Dark Woman were founded on sound reasonings, 
or otherwise. 


Ce emanend 


CHAPTER CCXXXII. 


WARWICK HOUSE PRESENTS THE SINGULAR SPEC- 
TACLE OF THREE QUEENS-CONSORT PRESUMP- 
TIVE OF ENGLAND. 


THE distance from St. James’s Street to Warwick 
House was but short. 

Soon the seeming royal carriage rolled up to 
the door of that temporary abode of the unhappy 
Caroline of Brunswick. 

At sight of the royal liveries, the small house- 
hold of the Princess of Wales were all astir. 
The impression was that one of the royal dukes 
had come to pay a visit. 

Or, possibly, some member of the family, who 
was on the opposition as regarded the Regent. 

But be it whom it might, the liveries and the 
royal arms on the carriage were at once passports 
for the visitor. 

No question was asked, but Linda de Cheye~ 
naux was received with the greatest respect. _ 

A major-domo, however, stepped up to Lovat, 
with an inquiring air, and whispered, ‘‘ Who am I 
to announce ?” 

Now, this was a point which had not escaped 
the consideration of the Dark Woman, and sha 
had felt that it would not do to go to the housa 
inhabited by the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
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and announce herself to be the Princess of 
Wales. 

Lovat having then his instructions, replied to 
the inquiry of the major-domo at once. 

‘Her Royal Highness the Princess [inda !” 

The major-domo looked bewildered and dis- 
tressed. 

He was one of those small-souled people who 
pride themselves upon knowing the titles, names, 
family descents, &c., of all royal and noble per- 
sonages. 

And now to find that there was actually a 
Royal Highness by the name of Linda, whom he 
had never heard of, was-quite a shocking affair. 

The major-domo turned pale. 

«“ The—the—a—her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Linda, did you say, sir?” 

AT gid.” 

‘I never heard of her !” 

‘T cannot help that, sir.” 

There was just time for this brief colloquy be- 
tween Lovat and the major-domo, before Linda de 
Chevenaux entered the hall of Warwick House, 
and then her appearance silenced all questioning 
and all opposition. 

Such a magnificent dress ! 

Such a blaze of jewels! 

So commanding an air! 

All conspired to produce an effect upon the 
major-domo, which induced him to bow to the 
very floor, and to speak in his most courtly ac- 
cents, as he said,’ ‘I will have the honour of 
guiding your Royal Highness to the state recep- 
tion-room.,” 

The Dark Woman, by a slight movement of 
the hand, signified her assent, and followed the 
major-domo, 

Lovat walked a few paces behind her, and then 
paused in an apartment which formed a kind of 
ante-room to what was called the state reception- 
room of Warwick House. ¢ 

The major-domo ostentatiously placed an arm- 
chair, all crimson silk and gold, for Linda de Che- 
venaux, and then he bowed low again, and waited 
her gracious commands. 

At least, that was to all intents and purposes 
just what his countenance expressed. : 

“I would request the honour,” said the Dark 
bigs: ‘of an interview with the Princess Caro- 

ine.” 

The major-domo bowed himself out of the room 
backwards. 

Linda de Chevenaux thought she was alone, 

She compressed her lips, and looked about her 
with vivacious eyes, as she muttered, in the lowest 
of all possible low tones, ‘Shall [ lodge here, when 
this unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, with her 
blighted name and her ruined hopes, returns to 
Germany ?” 

The Dark Woman started. 

Some sound had come upon her ears. 

_ It was surely a sob, 

Surely some one in an agony of heart-distress, 
and in that apartment, too. 

At one end of the state reception-room was a 
gilded screen, and the eyes of the Dark Woman 
were at once directed towards it, for it seemed to 
her that, without doubt, the sob of distress had 
come from hehind it. 

‘“‘ Who is there?” she asked. 
suffers amid all this spleadour ?” 


‘* Who is it that 
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There was an agitation of the screen. Then a 
voice replied to Linda, 

‘Madam! Princess! you who are a Princess 
without the necessity of filching from another the 
sacred right to that title, oh, forgive me for this 
intrusion, and hear me!” 

Linda de Chevenaux was astonished at these 
words, and well she might be. 

Who could it be that thus addressed her as 
a Princess, and so earnestly. besought her forgive- 
ness for she knew not what ? 

“Come forth,” said the Dark Woman. ‘“‘Come 
forth, and let me see who and what you are be 

“ At your commands, madam, I will,” added 
the voice. 

The screen was then further agitated, and there 
came forth from behind it a lady, in an elegant 
and neat, becoming dress of violet-coloured silk, 
and approached Linda de Chevenaux with tears 
in her eyes. © 

The Dark Woman knew her at once. 

She had only seen that face upon one occasion, 
but she had not forgotten it. 

The person who emerged from behind the screen 
was no other than the well-known Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, about whose marriage with the Prince of 
Wales there had been so much controversy. 

A sharp pang shot through the heart of the 
Dark Woman. 

In Mrs. Fitzherbert she saw another claimant 
to the hand of the Regent. 

She put on a look of cold disdain. 

The circumstances were those under which one 
woman never could look for a single instant ami- 
ably at another. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert saw the look, and it did more 
to restore her courage, which appeared to have 
failed her greatly, than anything else could have 
done. 

But still the mystery of her presence there was 
unexplained. 

Still, Linda de Chevenaux could not conceive 
how or why it was she addressed her. © 

We can, however, in a very few words, put an 
end to this mystery as regards the reader. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert on that very morning had 
made up her mind to an interview for the first 
time, aud probably the last, with the Princess of 
Wales. 

Bribery and sympathy among some of the 
female servants of the household at Warwick 
House, one of whom had been previously lady’s= 
maid to Mrs. Fitzherbert, had procured for her 
a secret introduction to the mansion, and to that 
very room where it was known that the Princess 
of Wales was in the habit of sitting for about an 
hour each morning. 

All this had gone well enough with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert up to the appearance of Linda de Che- 
venaux, whom she mistook for the real Princess of 
Wales. 

Hence, then, the manner in which she addressed, 
aud hence the mystification of the mind of the 
Dark Woman, to find herself so addressed, 

But this delusion was not likely to last long on 
the mind of Mrs. Fitzherbert. She had only to 


get one good look at Linda de Chevenaux to feel 
convinced that she was not Caroline of Bruns- 
wick. 

When people are impressed with the truth of 
any appearance, it is perfectly marvellous how, for 
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a time, even the senses will aid in the deception, if 
it be one. 

And so it was in this case. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert felt so perfectly sure that she 
was addressing the Princess Caroline of Wales, 
that she had to look twice into the face of Linda 
de Chevenaux to convince herself that she was in 
error. 

“Madam,” she said, speaking under the delu- 
sion that she addressed Caroline of Brunswick,— 
“madam, you may feel surprised at a visit from 
me; but the cause of it is that I would make one 
last effort to get justice from the Regent, and hope 
even for your assistance——” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had got thus far before she 
saw that she was addressing some one who was to 
her a stranger. 

She shrunk back. 

‘Pardon me, madam—I find I have made a 
foolish mistake.” 

“What mistake?” 
coldly. 

“T thought I was addressing the Princess of 
Wales.” 

“You are!” 

“ Madam !” 

“T say you are addressing the wife of the 
Regent of England, and consequently the Princess 
of Wales!” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert rubbed her eyes. 

She began to think that insanity had come 
over her, for there was not the shadow of a like- 
ness, even, between the richly-attired lady before 
her, and the Princess Caroline. 

The latter was decidedly plain. 

The Dark Woman in every feature still bore 
the impress of her former beauty. 

The silence that ensued had the appearance of 
being embarrassing to both parties; but, pro- 
bably, it was only so to one—that one being Mrs, 
Fitzherbert. 

The Dark Woman was self-possessed enough, 
for she could see very well the mistake that had 
been committed; and, in fact, from the moment 
that she started upon the enterprise of that morn- 
ing, it might be said she was fully prepared for 
any contingencies, and was not likely to be 
startled or surprised at anything that might 
happen. ; 

One thing she rapidly determined upon, and 
that was, that she would not pretend to recognise 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, but would treat her and her 
pretensions completely as novelties. 

The Dark Woman, therefore, looked coldly in 
the face of that unhappy victim of the Regent; 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert, gathering, we may say, 
courage from the coldness of that very look, spoke 
to her with more firmness and decision than had 
as yet characterized her. / 

* Madam,” she said, “I perceive that I have 
made anerror. You may be, and probably are, 
some lady of rank here on a visit to the Princess 
of Wales; but it is as cruel of you as it is useless 
to attempt to impose upon me that you are that 
personage.” 

As you please,” said the Dark Woman. “TI 
neither know nor care who or what you may 


bel” 


said the Dark Woman, 


“And yet, madam,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, 


drawing herself up with an appearance of dignity 
_ which was far from being pleasing to Linda de 
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Chevenaux,—‘‘and yet, madam, although you 
say you know not who I am, I may tell you that 
it is I who should be seated where you are, and 
you who should be assuming a respectful attitude 
before me.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Dark Woman, while a 
cold smile played about het lips. 

“Yes, madam ; for, be you whom you may, and 
whatever your titles and difficulties may be, I 
am the true and veritable wife of the Regent!” 

“Tt is false!” cried the Dark Woman, as she 
sprang to her feet. 

“Tt is as trae,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, “as 
heaven can make a truth!” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Fitzherbert adroitly took a 
chair, and, by rapidly seating herself, thus re~ 
versed the relative positions of the two parties. 

Linda de Chevenanx then found herself stand- 
ing in that state reception-room, and speaking to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was seated, at the very 
moment that a couple of doors were thrown open, 
and the major-domo, who had already officiated 
in the introduction of the Dark Woman to that 
apartment, called out, ‘“‘Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales !” 

Attired in a loose morning-wrapper, a good 
deal the worse for wear, and looking old, plain, 
worn, Caroline of Brunswick made her appear- 
ance. 


She paused almost upon the threshold of the 


state reception-room, and looked in surprise from 
one to the other of the two women who occupied 
it. 
That apartment presented, then, a strange spec- 
tacle. 

The three persons who were in it each claimed 
the title of Princess of Wales, and to be wife to 
the Regent. 

Perhaps, the bitterest enemies of the Prince 
could scarcely have wished him a worse fate than 
to be there upon that occasion, shut up in that 
apartment without the power of leaving it, and 
exposed to the reproaches of those three women, 
with each of whom he had as certainly gone 
through the ceremony of marriage as that he was 
a living man. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert recognised the Princess of 
Wales at once. 

And so did Linda de Chevenaux. 

They both made two steps towards her; and 
then they both essayed to speak at the same 
moment—both pausing instantly to listen to what 
the Princess herself said, as she exclaimed, in a 
tone of anger, “ What is the meaning of all this? 
Am I to have no peace? Am I ever to be in- 
truded upon, without the slightest regard to my 
feelings or my rank ?” 

‘No, madam,” said the Dark Woman, “I 
come to you not as an intruder, but as a visitor, 


whose business is of that essential nature that it | 


requires your instant attention and your serious 
regards.” 

“And I, too,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert— I come 
to appeal to you—not as a princess, but as a 
woman, with a human heart—a human sonl, 
which must some day render an account of its 
acts. Icometo you to ask for justice—I come 
to you, madam, to convince you that I am the 
wife of the Regent.” 

“ You?” . 


“Even I, madam. Known as I am to the 
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world as Mrs. Fitzherbert, I declare to you—and | 


I fancy I have the means of proving it—that, in 
the face of heaven, and with all the ceremonies of 
the Church, I became the wife of the Prince of 
Wales!” 

The Dark Woman stepped back a pace or two, 
and leant her hand upon a table. She seemed 
curious to know what the Princess of Wales would 
say, in answer to this attack upon her position. 

For a few moments Caroline of Brunswick 
made no reply whatever. Then it was a practical 
one, for she retreated to the chimney-piece, and 
laid her hand on a bell-rope. 

“Tf,” she said—“‘if you do not leave Warwick 
House at once, I will order the servants to turn 
you from its doors.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert advanced a pace or two. 

‘‘Can it be possible,” she said, “that your 
courage, considering your own position, is so great? 
I would have you look to yourself, and your own 
shameless life, as the mistress of a servant.” 

Fury flashed from the eyes of the Princess of 
Wales, at this ambiguous speech from Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert—a speech, indeed, so ambiguous, that if 
she had had the coolness and the wisdom to affect 
not to understand it, she might very well have 
done so. 

That it alluded to her supposed criminal con- 
nexion with Bergami, the courier and valet, there 
was, of course, no doubt; but the Princess of 
Wales was none the more indiscreet on that 
account, in replying to it as she did, 

‘“‘ An accusation of that sort,” she said, ‘‘ comes 
well from the woman who is the discarded mistress 
of the greatest libertine in Europe!” 

_ The Dark Woman was rather pleased than 
otherwise at this discussion. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, apparently coming there on 
an errand that very much resembled her own, 
might be considered an enemy; so the more she 
was damaged, the better. 

The Princess of Wales, in a passion, would 
likewise be much more likely to fall a prey to 
the cool and more calculating judgment of Linda 
de Chevenaux. 

But the scene was doomed to be interrupted, or 
there is no knowing what length it might have 
gone to, 


CHAPTER CCXXXIII. 


THE DARK WOMAN PRODUCES CONSTERNATION IN 
TWO ROYAL BREASTS, 


Since the removal of the Princess of Wales from 
Buckingham House to Warwick House, it was 
known that the Regent no longer absolutely pro- 
hibited his daughter, the Princess Charlotte, from 
visiting her mother. 

Those visits did not exceed, in the whole, more 
than three in number; for the tempers of the 
mother and the daughter were never in unison, 
and they soon disagreed. 

This visit was the first of the three. 

Perhaps the sort of concession which the Regent 
had made, in regard to the visiting, on the part of 
the Princess Charlotte, at Warwick House, was 
all but compulsory. 

Since her marriage to the Prince Leopold, th 
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Princess Charlotte had toid her father, the Regent, 
that she recognised any authority from him just 
so far as it happened to square with her own 
wishes and inclinations. 

It followed therefore that it was wise, although 
probably irksome, to pretend to be agreeable to 
what the young Princess and young wife chose 
to do. 

There was what might be called a cross look 
upon the face of the Princess Charlotte as she 
made her appearance in the state reception-room 
at Warwick House. 

At sight of two persons there beside her mother, 
she paused a few paces within the room, and half 
put down from her hat, over her face, a white lace 
veil, 

That was a habit of hers when she saw people 
she did not wish to speak to. 

“Oh, you are come in good time, Charlotte!” 
said the Princess of Wales. ‘Your mother is 
insulted in what, for the present, at least, should 
be considered her own house.” 

* And,” said Mrs. Fitzherbert, turning to the 
Princess Charlotte, —‘‘ and allow me to add, that 
your mother can be as insulting, in what she calls 
for the present her own house, as the lowest of her 
sex.” 

The Princess of Wales was only partially ac- 
quainted with the English language—that is to 
say, she spoke it well enough, and could express 
very correctly whatever she wanted to say, but 
there were times when she did not precisely com- 
prehend involved and parenthetical sentences from 
other people. 

This was one of those times. 

She thought that Mrs, Fitzherbert called her 
“ the lowest of her sex.” 

Anger got the better of all prudence, and she 
lost command of her temper. 

An inkstand of silver stood close to her, on a 
small side table; and it seemed a positive relief to 
her, for she uttered a scream of pleasure as she 
did so, to fling it in the face of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The inkstand did not do much damage, but the 
ink made a show. 

A slight graze on the right temple was all the 
wound that Mrs. Fitzherbert received, but the ink 
streamed down her face; and had it been red in= 
stead of black, she would have had the appearance 
of being very seriously wounded. 

Mrs, Fitzherbert staggered back under the first 
shock of this attack. Then, by the manner in 
which she looked about her, it would seem that 
she was upon the point of catching up some 
missile, which would enable her to retaliate the 
attack upon the Princess of Wales, 

The latter, however, pulled the bell-rope furi- 
ously, and several of the servants of Warwick 
House appeared. 

In fact, these servants appeared so quickly, that 
had either of the persons in the room been sufii- 
ciently unabsorbed in what was going on there 
to reflect about it, they might have come to the 
conclusion that those servants must have been 
wonderfully close at hand. 

“Remove that woman!” cried the Princess of 
Wales, pointing to Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

‘““T am going,” said the discomfited and un- 
daunted wife of the Regent—‘I am going; and I 
can well afford to forgive one who has, by far, 
more misery in store for her than can ever fall 
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to my lot. The time will come, and that soon, 
when disgrace and contumely will surround you, 
and if you have a heart at all, it will break with 
the pressure of despair.” 

Mrs. Bitzherbert left the room. 

It was upon that occasion that. she met several 
members of the House of Lords, and complained 
that, calling upon the Princess of Wales, as one 
woman might upon another, she had been grossly 
assailed, and would perhaps have been killed, but 
for the presence of other people. 

The little episode, with many additions and 
colourings, got into the newspapers, and ‘was 
known at the tinie by the quaint heading of 
‘“The Tragedy of the Inkstand, at Warwick 
House.” 

It did the unfortunate Princess of Wales a great 
deal of harm. 

And now the only persons in that state recep-~ 
tion-room at Warwick-House were the Princess of 

~ No, 103.—Dark Woman, 


Wales, the Princess Charlotie, and Linda de Che- 
venaux. f 

They both looked at her with evident surprise, 
as to who she was, and how she came there. 

The Dark Woman did not allow them to re- 
main for long in ignorance on those points. Step- 
ping forward, she assumed that cool, calm, and 
commanding manner which she had so frequently 
found to have its full effect upon higher intellects 
than those of the Princess Charlotte and her 
mother, . 

“My visit here,” sho said, “tis one of charity 
or of defianco. You may make it which you 
will.” 

“Pray, madam,” said the Princess Charlotte, 
‘who are you, may-I ask?’ — 

‘“‘T am the Princeas Linda.” 

‘“Vinda?’ ! 

“ Linda?” repeated the Princess 

“Linda of what? Is it Russi:n ?” 


Caroline, 
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“Wo, madam, itis English. 
his Royal Highness the Regent!” 


Both the Princess Charlotte and her mother 


looked astonished and incredulous, The Princess 
Charlotte slightly touched her forebead and 
glanced at the bell-rope. 

Lhe Dark Woman, with that quickness of per- 
reption that characterized her, understood in- 
stantly what she meant. 

‘No, Princess,” she said,—‘' no, Iam not mad; 
and it is not at all necessary to ring for the ser- 
vants, unless you and the Princess, your mother, 


particul«rly wish that they should be witnesses of 


this interview.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the Princess of 
Wales. ‘Are you another Fitzherbert ?” 

‘Oh, no, madam, I am quite a different person; 
and I look upon it.as a rare chance, and a most 
fortunate one, that your daughter is here present. 
You have supposed yourself the wife of the Regent 
now for eighteen years ?” 

‘Supposed myself?” S 

‘“Yes; I say ‘supposed,’ because it is only a 
supposition ; and you, Charlotte, calling yourself 
Princess of Wales, but who ought now to be named 
the Princess Leopold—you suppose yourself to be 
the legitimate child of the Regent ?” 

“‘Suppose myself, madam ?” ; 

‘tT have said it. Suppose now, for an instant, 

“getting rid of all anger and of all irritation upon 
the subject-—suppose, I say, that you were both 
eonvinced that the Regent was, some two years 
or so before his marriage with you, Caroline of 
Brunswick, actually aud truly married with the 
royal consent to another ?” 

_ © Impossible!” 
*€ An idle tale!” a 


to be true, what course would you two adopt?” 

The Princess of Wales looked at the Princess 
Charlotte, and the latter looked at her mother, 
but they were both silent. ‘ 

“Try,” added the Dark Woman,—“try to 
realize in imagination such a state of things, and 
then tell me what you would do?” 

* No!” eried the Princess Charlotte, as she saw 
her mother was about to speak. ‘‘ No, I will not 
tell you what I would do: nor will you, mother, 
be so indiscreet as to say one word on such a 
subject to a stranger.” 

“Who,” added the Princess of Wales,—‘* who 
will oblige us by leaving Warwick House at 
once.” 

‘‘Exactly so. Now, madam, we do not wish 
to know any more about you, or to hear any- 
thing more you have to say; so be so good as 
to go.” 

‘Soon, I will,” said the Dark Woman. “ But 
you must hear me!” 

‘“* Must ?” 

“Ay, must! Do you think that I am so weak 
a3 to allow either of you, or both of you, to inter- 
fere with my intentions ?” 


boldness and rapidity of action which her adven- 
turous life had made familiar to her, suddenly 
turned the key in the lock of the door leading to 
the ante-room, and then adroitiy placing herself 
between the Princess of Wales and the bell-rope, 
she seemed to be mistress of the situation. 

“ Be not alarmed,” she added. “No harm is 
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“Perhaps so; but, I say, suppose such a thing 


“As she spoke, the Dark Woman, with that 
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intended; but, on the contrary, much good, if you 
will have it so.” 

There was now a subdued sweetness and ten- 
derness in the tones of the Dark Woman which 
struck forcibly upon the ears of both the Priaces 
of Wales and ber daughter. 

It would, probably, have been quite possible 
for them to have made an outcry, and so procured 
assistance, but they did not show any symptoms 
of a desire to do so. 

‘An! I now see,” added Linda de Chevenaux,— 
“IT now see that you will both listen to me!” 

“Say what you have to say,” cried the Princess 
Charlotte—“ for you have now awakened my 
curiosity.” 

‘And mine, too,” said the Princess of Wales. 

The Dark Woman smiled faintly. She no 
longer stood on guard, so to speak, over the bell- 
rope; and she spoke in the same low, soft accents 
which had characterized her last words. 

““You are both, most surely, to be pitied. 
Every one is to be pitied who innocently has to 
suffer for the establishment of ‘the right of any 
other person; and yet your reason will point out 
to you how more than unjust it would be if the 
right of that other person were to be denied on 
account of that innocent suffering.” : 

The Dark Woman could scarcely tell if either 
or both of her auditors followed her reasoning, 
for they neither of taem spoke, and she continued : 
‘But if the person whose right is to be so esta- 
blished can in any way, and by making some 
sacrifice of a portion of that right, mitigate the 
suffering of the innocent persons, it would be well 
to do so.” 

Again she paused; and then the Princess Char- 
lotte said, with some vivacity, “ Pray, what does 
all this lead to?” , | 

“This!” said the Dark Woman. 


As she spoke, she placed plainly and fairly 


on the table the real and original paper she had 
procured the signature of the old mad King to at 
Windsor, and which she had made the Lord 
Chancellor attest. 

Both the Princess of Wales aud her daughter 
stepped forward to look at the paper. 

Both were sufficiently familiar with the signa- 
ture of the King to have no doubt about its 
genuineness. 

The attestation of the Chancellor, too, was a 
serious item in the affair. 

They looked at each other, perplexed and con- 
founded, 

“You see,” said the Dark Woman, “this paper 
establishes a fact of the most serious character as 
regards you both!” . 

“ My God!” said the Princess of Wales. 

‘‘ Hush !” said the Princess Charlotte. “Surely, 
the original consent of the King, dated at the 
period of this—this pretended marriage, would be 
a better document than this ?” 

“ Infinitely better!” replied the Dark Woman. 
“But the Prince of Wales, when he tired of 
Linda de Chevenaux, was anxious to be rid of 
her; and he got possession of that original consent, 
and, no doubt, destroyed it. This, then, became 
at once necessary as secondary evidence.” 

There was so much calm, cool reasoning in 
these words, that it was impossible to gainsay 
them; and the two Princesses looked at each 
other in consternation and confusion. 


———— 
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wT ean well peresive,” said the Dark ‘Wothan: 
“that vour reason is too strong to be submerged 
either by your fears er your anger; and therefore, 
I will vm s you, at once, that | have a proposal 
to make, which will save the Princess of Wales 
and saraath of the legitimacy of the Princess 
Charlotte remaining, a3 at present, perfectly un- 
questioned,” 

“What proposal ?” 

“It is simply this. 
navux s 
“That is yourseli?” cried the Princess Char- 
oe. 

‘““Myself! If, then, I had died within the two 
years that elapsed between the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales with me, and his public espousal 
with you, Caroline of Brunswick, you would have 
been his legal wife, and you, Charlotte, his legiti- 
mate daughter.” 

** Bat you live?” 

““T live—I do live; but who shall know, if I 
will consent to be supposed to have died in that 
interval, and [I will so effectually disappear, that 
no one shall know of my whereabouts ?” 

“You will do that?” said the Princess of 
Wales. 

_‘* You will?” cried Charlotte. “And yet you 
are in possession of such a document as this ?” 

““T will,” 

“‘Tt is too generous !” 

“Tt is too incredible!” 

“* No—because there is a reason.” 

“Ah, a reason ?” 

‘Yes; I have a son!” 

The Princess Charlotte uttered a cry. 

“Now,” she said, “I recollect—now I know all 
about it, I have heard things said—I have hada 
letter. All this is for the purpose of depriving mea 
of my snecession to the throne, and setting up 
this Captain Fitz George, who is said to be a son 
of the Regent!” 

. “He is your brother!” 

A look of pride and scorn came over the face of 
the Princess Charlotte. 

“Your brother!” added the Dark Woman. 
“ And what I propose is this. . The legality of my 
marriage with the Regent to be admitted by you 
two, so that my son, now called Captain Fitz 
George, shall be able to assume his proper posi- 
tion. Then it may be given out that I died before 
the Regent’s marriage with you, Caroline of 
Brunswick; the effect of all which will be that 
you still remain Princess of Wales.” 

‘¢ And 1?” cried the Princess Charlotte. 

“You escape |” 

“Escape? escape? 
escape ?” 

“You escape the brand of illegitimacy !” 

“Ha! ha! ha! The brand of illegitimacy, 
indeed! And I lose the throne of England, in 
order that your son should sit on it ?” 

“ Just so.” ’ 

“ And my children, too ?” 

“Your children, too!” 

“Then I declare the whole thing an impudent 


If this Linda de Cheve- 


What do you mean by 


imposture, and will fighf it out to the last nf 


** Your mother is of a different opinion.” 

“Pho! pho! What do I care abdut the 
opinions of any one else? I never did, and I am 
not going to begin now. Hal haf! A precious 
proposition, tru! ty! Ha! ba! Well, madam— 


{ was to her daughter; 


j yet, perhaps, an arrest 
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well, , Mrs., or Miss, Linda, de Ghevenanmca 18 that 
all you bave to say ?” 

* Tt is all” 


‘*Then there is the door; and you. may thavk 


yourself that we do not call the cons‘ables.” 


* Indeed!’ 
“Oh, yes; for, if report speaks truth, you have 


another name besides that of Linda de Chevenaux, 


which would be very well known at a police- 
office.” 

‘t No,” said the Dark Woman, as she pressed 
one hand upon her breast,‘ no,,[ have made up 
mya ind that I will not be angry —-ne, no!” 

‘Please yourself,” said the Princess Charlotte, 
scornfully — ‘‘please yourself about that; but 
please us by leaving this honse at once.” 

The Princess of Wales looked bewildered and 
perplexed. Perhaps the proposal made by Linda 
de Chevenaux was not so distasteful to her as it 
buf. she totaly wanted 
moral force suflicient to stem the tide of indig- 
nation of Charlotie, who had it all her own 
way. 

“JT go,” said the Dark Woman, as. she care- 
fully replaced the important document in the gold 
box, and secured it round her neck by its chain 
of silk"and gold—‘“I go now; and it is to pro- 
claim, to all who choose to hear me, the story of 
my wrongs, so do not blame me if it carry with it 
your disgrace.” 

She turned to the door. 

** Stop !” said the Princess of Wales. 


“No!” cried the Princess Charlotte. 
”? 


And 


The Dark Woman cast. a scornful look upon 
her, and left the state reception-room. 

«“ Stop, and detain, that woman!” cried the 
Princess Charlotte. 

A couple of servants stepped forward, 

“ Try it!” said the Dark Woman. 

The servants recoiled, tumbling, in their haste, 
over each other, for she had a bright, long-bar- 
relled pistol in each hand. 

And so she,passed ont of Warwick House with- 
out hindrance, and found Lovat in the hall. He 
could well sea that there were traces of agitation 
on her face, but he was alarmed at the order she 
gave as she stepped into the carriage with the 
royal liveries, 

“To St. James’s Palace!” 

“Was she mad? Had anything ‘happened at 
Warwick House to drive her reason from, its 
throne 2?” 

Such were the questions that Lovat asked him- 
self with deep anxiety. 

‘‘ Madam,” he whispered, “have I heard you 
aright 2” 

“To the Palace !” 

Lovat sighed deeply. 

“ Oh, madam, consider!” 

“‘T have considered! Fear nothing; it is all 
-well considered, Lovat. Do not think that I act 
without pre-arrangemen{ and ample consideration. 
Boldness and openness are now my weapons. To 
the Palace!” 

‘Yes, madam! To St. James’s Palace!” 

Lovat.took his place again on the opposite seat 
of the coach to that occupied by Linda de Che- 
venaux; and as she looked at him, she could see, 
by the heightened colour on his face, that he wag 
; reatly excited. 
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‘“‘ Be calm—be calm, Lovat!” she said. “‘ Thero 
is little danger.” 

“Oh, madam! if they should choose to arrest 
you as—as—the—a—Dark Woman, who may be 
amenable to the law?” 

Linda de Chevenaux smiled. 

“J happen to be able to prove that I am the 
Princess of Wales; and therefore, as a consequence 
of my rank, I am not amenable to the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals, let them accuse me 
as an individual of what they may. It is the 
King, or the Regent, sitting in Privy Council, 
who can alone deal -with me.” 

“Yes, yes! But is 

‘Nay, fear nothing. I am sick of delay—I 
famish for the state and dignity to which I aspire. 
This is not a country in which one can be slaugh- 
tered, as in the palace of an Eastern despot. 
There is no amount of publicity which can hurt 
one who has strength to abide inquiry. In four- 
and-twenty hours, now, the whole of London— 
the whole of England, I may say—will ring with 
my story, and I shail have hundreds of thou- 
sands of partisans. Fear nothing, Lovat, and all 
may yet go well. This day is the crisis of the 
fate of the Dark Woman.” 

The coach, with its royal arms, and the royal 
liveries of its attendants, was suffered by the guard 
to roll into the Colour Court of old St. James’s 
Palace. 


ee 


CHAPTER CCXXXIV. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR HOLDS A MEETING OF 
PEERS IN THE PAINTED CHAMBER OF ST. JAMES'S, 
AND THE REGENT MAKES A ROYAL SPEECH. 


Tae Dark Woman spoke truly. A crisis ap- 
proached in her fate, which was to make an 
indelible impression upon all who had any cen- 
nexion with her. 

In order that the reader should fuily compre- 
hend how this crisis and catastrophe was brought 
about, we must, for a brief space, leave the Dark 
Woman in the court-yard of St. James’s Palace, 
while we follow the proceedings of that scheming, 
cunning, unscrupulous man who was then the 
Lord Chancellor of England. 

Well was that man aware that his fate, as 
regarded his political career and the high office 
he held, hung on the chances of the next few 
days. 

He knew that he was particularly obnoxious to 
the Regent. 

He knew that the unfortunate Caroline of 
Brunswick could have no faith in him, for he had 
broken faith with her on more than one occasion, 

In fact, he was a man neither esteemed nor 
trusted by any party, because he had in turns 
pretended to belong to all, and had been faithless 
to all. : 

Under these circumstances, he thought that 
amid the general gloom of his position he saw a 
light shining, or beginning to shine, which would 
lead him into a harbour of safety. 

He thought he saw that a new party, and one 
which might find favour with many persons, and 
was almost sure to be the party of the people, 
was about to arise in strength and power. 
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That party was the party of Linda de Cheve- 
naux, the legitimate wife of the Regent. 

That is to say, if the authenticity of the docu- 
ment she possessed, with the royal sign manual 
attached to it, could be substantiated, and no fatal 
flaw be found in the proceedings. 

Like some mariner swimming in a wide ocean, 
without a hope of rescue, might hail a boat which 
would be possibly wafted by the wind and the tide 
towards him, the sinking Chancellor hailed Linda 
de Chevenaux and her claims. 

The more he reflected upon the strange and 
most unprecedented circumstances that had taken 
place in regard to himself and to her, the more 
his imagination became interested in her favour. 

The cold, hard, cruel, unscrupulous man of the 
world began almost to believe that a special Pro- 
vidence had interfered, to save him from utter 
ruin and despair. 

Within the four-and-twenty hours after his 
singular interview with Linda de Chevenaux, 
when she had threatened and cajoled him in the 
manner the reader is already aware of, he had 
made up his mind to attach himself to her, and 
to her cause and claims. 

The moment he had so made up his mind he 
set to work with energy. 

It would be difficult to say if the Chancellor 
really, at the bottom of his heart, believed that 
Linda de Chevenaux was the legitimate wife of 
the Regent. 

Probably that was a question that he never 
asked himself. 

He cared not a rush about the truth. 

What he cared for was his own interest; and 
what he asked himself was—could he prove those 
facts which were most likely to advance it? 

That was all. 

And he thought he could prove sufficient to 
place Linda de Chevenaux in a very strong posi- 
tion indeed—a position so strong that the opposite 
party (that is to say, the Regent) would either 
have to give in entirely, and agree to the fact— 
or supposed fact—of his real and indefeasible 
marriage with Linda, or make such terms with 
him, the Chancellor, to abandon her, as would 
satisfy all his ambition aad all his avarice. 

That he was quite open to offers of that kind 
there can be no doubt whatever. 

Alas, poor Linda de Chevenaux! Were you 
never to find one heart that was truly attached to 
you—one tongue that would speak to you the’ 
truth, besides that one to which you would not 
listen ? 

Fitz George had in vain sought, as we are 
aware, to turn his mother from her career of mad 
ambition into peaceful and serene paths; but to 
him she would not listen. 

She would not listen to him, because it was for 
him she fought. ; 

After long cogitation, then, the Chancellor 
made up his mind to a course of action which was 
at once beld and perilous. 

But he thought that the boldness counteracted 
the peril. 

He had it in his power, by the high office he 
held, to summon a private and special meeting of 
the Privy Council. 

It was a bold step to take, but the exceptional 
nature of the circumstances urged him on, 

He didsummon such a meeting, for four o'clock, 
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at St. James's Palace, on that very day”..uen the 
Dark Woman had assumed the royal arms and 
the royal liveries. 

On that very day when she had paid the memo- 
rable visit to the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
and offered the last and only compromise which 
she would stoop to. 

That compromise rejected, all was open war. 

The Chaneellor, then, had summoned this meet- 
ing of the Privy Council without the cognizance 
or the consent of the Regent. 

This, of itself, was a most important step to 
take. 

It certainly, according to the constitution of the 
country, was not absolutely necessary that the 
King, or the person who, by the name of Regent, 
exercised the royal functions, should be apprized 
of a meeting of the Council, or that such meeting 
should only be held on the royal command. 

Yet, as a matter of usage and courtesy, such 
was always the case. 

The Chancellor then took a bold and perilous 
step by ignoring the Regent on this occasion. 

If he were successful, and the Lords of the 
Council should decide in favour of Linda de 
Chevenaux’s claims, that step would bring with 
it its own excuse, and its own justification. 

Somebody says that “ there is nothing so suc- 
cessful as success.” 

If then, the movement in favour of Linda de 
Chevenaux were successful, the Chancellor had 
nothing to fear. 

If otherwise, why he was not much worse off 
than before. 

The crimson room at St. James's, where the 
meetings of the Council were often held, was a 
square apartment, the walls of which were hung 
with crimson cloth. 

Heavy draperies were over the one window, 
which was a very wide one, and embayed or 
built out a considerable distance, with side lights. 

The floor was covered with a rich carpet of 
tapestry, the prevailing colour of which was 
crimson. 

Down the centre of the room was a massive 
table of oak, so old that it had assumed almost 
the colour of mahogany. 

Upon the table was a velvet cover, thick and 
massive, of a deep sea-green colour. 

Chairs were ranged on each side of the table— 
one was at the top, with a small gilt crown on the 
top of the back of it. 

_ That was the King’s chair. 

No one intruded into that seat, even when it 
was known that royalty would not be present at 
the council board on any occasion. 

The President of the Council sat in the centre 
of one of the sides of the table, so that it could 
not be said that when the monarch took his seat 
the President was at the bottom of the table. 

Some cabinets, which would open in the shape 
of writing desks, were in the room, at one of 
which usually sat the clerk of the Council. 

The table was strewn with pens, paper, and 
writing materials of all kinds and descriptions. 

This room was one of a suite—the last, in 
fact; and there was a door, seldom used, which 
opened from the front of the suite into the Titian 
Gallery. 

It was at half-past three o’clock on that day 
when the Dark Woman presented all the outward 
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, insignia of royalty in her carriage, her dress, and 


her attendants, that the door of the crimson room 
was opened, and two gentlemen appeared. 

Each of these personages had a at sword in 
his hand. 

They had come there to perform a ceremony 
which is always gone through before a meeting 
of the Privy Council. 

That ceremony was to institute a strict search 
in the room, to see that no person was concealed 
in it. 

With their swords they examined every corner, 
and behind the hangings and draperies, and be- 
neath the table, in quite a systematic way. 

This ceremony over, one of these persons took 
up his station at one of the doors opening into 
the crimson room, and the other at the door that 
led from it to the private rooms of the Regent. 

The Palace clock struck the hour of four. 

In rapid succession nine carriages rolled into 
the Ambassadors’ Court of St. James’s Palace. 

Nine gentlemen, the first in rank and considera- 
tion in all England, alighted from those carriages, 
and took their way to the Council chamber. 

By a private door, the Chancellor himself entered 
the Palace, and sought the crimson room. 

He was pale; but, although there were traces 
of some agitation upon his face, his lips were 
firmly compressed, and he was evidently in a state 
of mind that evinced the firmest determination. 

The clock chimed the quarter past four.. 

With a sharp, clanging sound, the doors of the 
Council chamber were closed. 

The lords took their seats. 

But the chair of the King was vacant. 

The chair, too, of the President of the Council 
was unoccupied. 

The wily Chancellor had omitted to summon 
him, as well as some of the members of the 
Council, who he knew would side with the Regent, 
and whom he more than suspected would be 


‘difficult to manage. 


What he meant to say in excuse of all his 
breaches of custom and etiquette was, that the 
affair was so domestic in some of its aspects, that 
he thought it was delicate in the first instance not 
to trouble the personal friends of the Regent with 
it. 

And what he wanted to do was, to get a vote 
for inquiry by these nine Privy Councillors whom 
he had summoned. 

The Regent was at Windsor. 

The Dark Woman was speaking those last 
words, which we have recorded, to the Prince of 
Wales at Warwick House. 

Captain Fitz George was on guard at the gate 
of the Palace. 

Annie, the fair Countess de Blonde, was in the 
arms of her sister Marian; for, although she had 
declared she would not make one of the happy 
little family circle of Allan, she had called to see 
Marian; and when the latter had placed in her 
arms a little rosy-cheeked child, and had welcomed 
her with so much affection, how could Annie leave 
her? 

The Marchioness of Sunningham was anxiously 
expecting some notice from the Regent. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, and his rascally associate, 
Major Hanger, were anything but happy. 

Such, then, was the state of affairs when those 
nine lords of the Privy Council held the most 
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extraordinary meeting which, perhaps, since the 
fleposition of King, James the Second, had ever 
Leen held beneath the roof of the royal residence. 

~The Chancellor just sat down fora moment, and 
then, looking white as it was possible for any 
human face to look, and still preserve its vitality, 
he rose again. 

He spoke. 

‘‘ My lords, I am a guilty man—guilty against 
the usages and the etiquettes of your lordships’ 
high position, and my own office; but I have an 
excuse, of the validity of which your lordships 
will judge; and I hope that you will say that the 
highest legal officer of the realm, and the keeper 
of the conscience of the King, has done that which 
will be not only best for the peace and happiness 
of the Regent, but likewise for the welfare of the 
country !” 

The lords looked at each other in surprise. 

There was one member of the Council of which 
the Chancellor knew but little, He was the 
_ youngest present, and was the representative of 
one of the most ancient families in the kingdom. 

We will name him the Marquis of Forchamp, 
which, while we admit it not to be his real title, 
will be recognisable by those conversant with the 
history of the Regency. 

It was this Marquis, then, who said drily, 
“Perhaps we had better wait for his Royal 
Highness the Regent, before we discuss any 
important matter.” 

“think not, my lords,” said the Chancellor. 
*“His Royal Highness is very nearly concerned 
in. what will be the subject-matter of our delibera- 
tions, and it is more delicate towards him not to 
discuss those matters in his royal presence.” 

“Then, my Lord Chancellor,” said another of 
the Council,—‘“‘it needs no great wit to come to 
the conclusion that it is something that concerns 
the Princess of Wales?” - 

‘Your lordship is right.” 

A roll of drums at this moment came with a 
mufiled sound upon the ears of the Council. 

The Chancellor, from white, turned of a dingy 
yellow colour, for tob well he knew what those 
sounds meant. 

The Regent had most unexpectedly returned 
from Windsor, or he had never been there. 

The plot thickened. 


CHAPTER COXXXV. 
THE CONCLUSION, __ 


THE phenomenon of the return of tha Regent so 
unexpectedly from Windsor can be easily ex- 
plained. 

The young Marquis of Forchamp, who was 
quite new in the political world, had only a few 
months before attracted the attention of the Re- 
gent. 

The young nobleman was not slow to perceive 
that a brilliant Court career was open to him, 
based on the personal favour of one who soon 
would be the actuai King of England. 

The summonses, then, that the wily Chancellor 
had sent to the nine lords of the Council had in- 
cluded him as one, simply because the Chancellor 
knew nothing about him but that he was young, 
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and he thought, from that circumstance alone, he 
might be easily moulded to his views. 

There he was mistaken. 

The Marquis of Forchamp no sooner got Bat 
summons, than he felt certain something unusual 
was on the éapis, because he had taken leave of 
the Regent only the hour before, as he, the Prince, 
was going to Windsor. 

An extraordinary express had reached GdAton. 
House, signifying that a very unfavourable change 
had taken place in the condition of the King, and 
herice the projected hasty visit of the Regent. 

That visit never took place. 

The Marquis of Forchamp was one of the best 
horsemen in England, He had an Arabian horse 
that be named ‘The Prophet,” and upon it he 
could make extraordinary speed. 

Upon that steed, then, he overtook the Regent 
at Staines, and showed him the summons*to the 
Council, which was headed, “Strictly private.” 

The ’Prince of Wales "hesitated a few mo- 
ments, and then he cried out, “Very well! It’s 
a plot! Back to London !—back to London, at 
once |” 

The Marquis preceded him, and reached the 
Council, coo}, calm, and collected, about half an 
hour before the post-horses of the Regent could, 
ata half- gallop, bring the royal carriage to St. 
James's. 

Then came the roll of the drums as eae 
Fitz George called out the guard. 

The Regent took a circuitous route through tha 
Palace to the crimson room, preceded by the 
principal officers of the household. A couple of 
folding-doors were thrown open that had not been 
used for balf a century; they opened from the 
throne-room into that Council chamber; and, with 
an angry flush upon his brow, the Regent ap- 
peared before the eyes of the Council. 

The Chancellor turned decidedly yellow. — 

It is said that Charles the First, on biz route 
across the Park to execution, changed i in colour 
from his habitual sallow paleness to a strange 
golden sort of tint. 

Tt was the same sort of physical distinction 
which took place in the Chancellor, and he looked 
golden and strange in the face as he bowed to the 
Regent. 

The lords al! rose. 

The Regent looked from one to the other, and 
the colour deepened on his brow, as he slowly sat 
down in the chair with the gilt crown at the back 
of it. ; 

He spoke in a mocking, 
voice. 

* We are afraid; my lords, that our memory has 
been signally at fault to-day, for we were half- 
way to Windsor, when we recollected there was a 
private-and confidential meeting of the-Council at 
four o’clock.” 

The Chancellor turned a shade yellower. 

“But,” added the Regent, with a ghastly 
kind of smile, ‘“‘all’s well that end’s well. What, 
my Lord Chancellor, is this most urgent and pri- 
vate business that calls us together ?” 

They all looked at the Chancellor. 

Out of the depths of his despair he then ~ 
gathered a wild sort of courage. 

He spoke, and as he spoke he looked right into 
the eyes of the Regent. 

‘“‘T would fain have made a communication to 
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these good lords of the Council in the absence of | 


your Royal Highness, because 

“Tt would have suited you much better,” 
terrupted the Regent. ‘Ob, I quite comprehend 
that. Come to the matter, my lord.” 

“I will, your Royal Highness; but I had hoped 
that we should have seen some way of sparing 
your Royal Highness’s feelings.” 

“That's kind!” 

“Jt was intended to be so.” 

“Well, never mind that, my lord; just assume 
for once that we have no feelings to be tried.” 

The Chancellor, if his life had depended upon 
it, could not have resisted saying what he did in 
reply. 

“That, your Royal Highness, 

diffienit task, by any means.’ 

The Regent felt the sting of the retort, and 
the look that he cast upon the Chancellor showed 
that he was politically doomed. 

Had the Regent been Sultan of Turkey, or 


in- 


will not be a 


some Indian satrap, the Lord High Chancellor 


would not have lived another five minutes. / 

Bat kings and regents in England can only be 
viclous and revengeful in polite ways. 

The Chancellor's head was saie enough, but 
his career, politicaily and socially, was over. 

The knowledge of the fact gave him all the 
etrength he wanted. 

He looked/beld and defiant, and he spoke in a 
tone and with a manner that, in a better cause, 
before an irritated monarch, would have dons him 
a world of honour. 

“YT summoned this Council together, in order to 
inform it that. evidence had been placed in my 
hands which is quite conclusive of the fact that 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
Regent of England forgot that even princes and 
regents in this country cannot have two wives at 
une and the same time!” 

‘‘ What?” cried the Regent. 

The Council half rose again from their seats. 

“Two royal marriages,” added the Chancellor, 


‘Cand both with the consent of the Crown, are’ 


likely to produce confusion.” 

“Mad !” cried the Regent 

‘“‘ Yes—most mad confusion!” added the Chan- 
cellor. audaciously adopting the word. 

“My lords,” said the Regent, ‘this is very 
Our poor Chancellor is bereft of his senses.” 

‘“‘No, your Royal Highness—1l have come to 
them ; and shall teach these noble lords to ibe a 
their respect is due. There is a lady a 

The Regent turned his head aside, and listened. 
A confused murmuring noise was in the Palace. 
it approached nearer and nearer~—it reached the 
throne-room, which was only separated from the 
Council chamber by those folding-doors, Voices, 
apparently in contention, sounded without. The 
lords of the Council Jaid their hands upon their 
swords. The Regent looked flushed and excited. 

** Way for her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales!” shouted a voice. 

There was a clashing sound as of swords 
crossed, end the folding-deors were flung open. 
i, Lovat appeared with a drawn sword nm his 
hand. 

There was blood upon his breast. or 

‘* Way for her Royal Highness Linda, Princess 
of Wales!” be cried again. 

Then he fell to the floor. 


eDhig is despair !—this is death!” 
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‘The guard at the Council door had rau Lim 
through the breast with the thin Court sword he 
had in his hand, ; 

The Dark Woman stepped over the body of 
her young secretary, and presented herself before 
the astonished eyes of the Regent and the Council. 

Then there was another rusk of footsteps; and 
from the further end of the theone-room, the 
whole of which could now be seen, there appeared | 
a party of the Guard, headed by an officer. 

His sword was in his hand. 

Some affrighted civilian officers of the house- 
hold were urging him on; and they all pointed 
towards the Dark Woman and Lovat, the secre- 
tary, who was evidently breathing his last. . 

The Regent half dtew the gold-hilted. sword 
he wore. 

Two of the Council shbuied between hiny and. 
the apparent danger, and crossed their swords - 
over him to protect him, 

The Chancellor saw what a crisis things had 
come to; and he called out, in a loud yoiva, so 
that all might hear, “ Councillors; attendants, 
soldiers, and every ene present, either in the 
throne-room or beyond it,—I declare, as Chan- 
cellor of England, that this lady, sometime known 
as Linda de Chevenaux, is the lawful, and the 
only lawful, wife of the Prince of Wales, our illus- 
trious Regent!” 

* Linda!” gasped the Regent. 

“Mother !” exclaimed Captain Fitz George,—for 
he was the young officer who had beenm summoned 
in hot hasteeto protect the Regent. 

“Traitor!” shouted the Marquis of Forchamp, 
as be howled in the face of the Chancellor. 

“Traitor in your teeth, my Lord Forchamp !” 
cried the Chancellor, “] say agaiw this lady is 
the true Princess of Wales.” 

The Dark Woman looked brilliant. 

Her fair hair, hung in wavy folds from her 
head-dress, and the robe she wore was resplendent 
with jewels. Once, and once only, she turned her 
eyes to the Regent; but all was cold disdain and 
hatred there. - 

Then she looked at Fitz George. 

One gloved hand was over his eyes, and the 
other trailed his sword upon the floor. The most 
profound grief appeared to have taken possession 
of him. 

Tbe Dark Woman sighed. 

“Cheer up, Prince of Wales that shall be,” she 
said, in a soft, low voice. ‘Out of all this seem- 
ing confusion shall died order, and regularity, and 
right. My lords 

“Oh, mother! cathe cried Fitz George, 
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** No—it is a new life!” 

“Remove that woman!” said the Regent. 
“From this hour I throw aside all lenity, I 
prosecuto Linda de Chevenaux, for treason to the 
Crown. It is treason, I believe, my lords, to 
dispute the succession ?” 

* Rank treason!” ¢ried several. 

“ Unless,” said the Chaneeilor, his voice rising 
like a beli over ail the others,—“ unless there 
should be good proof adduced.” . 

“’ Where is the proof?” 

‘“SRere! bere! here!” cried the Dark Woman, 
as she placed upon the Oonncil table the real 
original document, which she had procured irom 
tue mad old King at Windsor. ‘Here is the 
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proof; and, as I amgmong noblemen and gentle- 
men, I trust this paper to their sacred honour !” 

The Chancellor raised the paper from the table, 
and read it :— 


**¢ Windsor Castle, February 1, 1818. 
“<«This certifies that, whether lost or still in 
existence, we executed a document, at the proper 
period, giving our consent, as by law entitled to 
do, under the Royal Marriage Act, to™the ‘legal 
union of our son Wales with Linda de Cheve- 
naux. 
“¢Gror@Ee REx.’” 


A death-like stillness followed the reading of 
this document, to every word of which the Chan- 
cellor took care to give due emphasis, 

Then the Dark Woman spoke. 

“My lord, the period of the marriage can be 
easily proved, and my identity likewise. I be- 
lieve that will be all that can be required.” 

“Infamous!” cried the Regent. ‘A delusion! 
—a wild delusion !—a forgery !” 

‘*T, for one,” said the Chancellor, ‘declare this 
signature to be that of the King.” . 

“But the writing has been added.” 

“Nay, your Royal Highness, the royal sign- 
manual is across the writing.” 

“ But no such consent of the Crown was given 
at the time of the—a—the—a—surreptitious 
ceremony which was gone through, twenty years 
ago, to satisfy the religious scruples of this 
lady |” 

‘Tt was given,” said the Dark Woman. 
saw it, and this is the confirmation of it.” 

The Regent opened his mouth to speak again. 
He was about to say that the apparent consent of 
the King which he had shown her at that time 
was but a ruse on his part to overcome her 
scruples, but he shrank from making such a de- 
cJaration before the lords of the Council. 

The Marquis of Forchamp then entitled himself 
to the utmost gratitude of his royal master, by 
stepping in to the rescue. 

‘Will your Royal Highness permit me,” he 
said, “to ask some questions of this lady 2” 

‘*Yes. Oh, yes, Forchamp—oh, yes!” 

" And will the lady condescend to reply to 
me ” 

“That will depend upon whether the questions 
are such as may be answered by the Princess of 
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“ They will be such, madam. Their sole object 
will be to substantiate your statement, if it be 
capable of real substantiation.” 

“* Say on, sir.” 

A sneering smile sat upon the face of the Chan- 
cellor. 

“‘ My Lord Chancellor,” added Lord Forchamp, 
“will you oblige me with that very important 
document ?” 

“Certainly, my lord—I trust it to your 
honour !” . 

‘And I, too,” said the Dark Woman. 

“Oh, it is perfectly safe!” 

“Mother, mother!” whispered Fitz George; 
“‘oh, give up this insensate struggle!” 

“Peace, peace! Let us hear this lord.” 

“Madam,” said the Marquis, ‘does it “not 
strike you that it must strike us this document 
may have been procured from his Majesty while 


in that unhappy state of health which would pro- 
hibit him from knowing what he signed?” 

“Nay, my Lord Forchamp,” cried the Chan- 
cellor. ‘‘His Majesty, on the first of February, 
last year, was perfectly himself, and in good 
health. Several important State papers were 
signed after that. Recollect, we are now in the 
year 1819.” 

“Just so. Now, madam, did you get this paper 
signed by the King on the date yon mention ?” 

aide. 

It will be in the recollection of the reader that 
there was no date to the paper which the Dark 
Woman had got the old mad King’s signature to 
at Windsor. She had put that date to it of the 
previous year afterwards, 

** And his Majesty saw you there?” 

** He did.” 

** And knew what he was doing ?” 

“* Perfectly.” 

‘That this document would render the mar- 
riage of his Royal Highness the Regent with the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick null and veid?” 

“ Perfectly so.” y 

“And the- Princess Charlotte consequently 
illegitimate?” 

“* Just so!” 

“ Did his Majesty not feel the stupendous charac- 
ter of those startling events?” 

“He did. But he considered that the truth 
was of greater importance still.” 

“That is quite right. And now will you let 
me ask you one more question, which appears to’ 
me the most important and curions of all ?” 

‘* Ask it, my lord!” 

“How did you manage to get a document 
signed. on the 1st of February, 1818, on paper 
that, as all their lordships will see when I hold it 
up to the light, bears the water-mark of 1819, 
with the name of its maker 2” 

The Dark Woman uttered a terrible cry. 

The Regent sprung to his feet. 

“By God!” he shouted, “she is foiled at 
last!” 

The Lord Chancellor staggered back, and fell 
into a chair, with a deep groan. 

All lost!—all lost by such a piece of folly !— 
by such a miserable oversight as that! 

“Ruin! Ruin! Ruin!” he gasped. 

Boom! boom! boom! boom! came, at that 
moment the sound of cannon from the Park. 

Boom! boom! boom! 

The reports shook the windows of the Palace. 

The lords of the Council looked significantly at 
each other. 

The Regent turned quite white. 

He grasped nervously at the arm of his chair. 

Boom! boom! boom! came the thundering 
reports of the cannon. 

Then a voice cried out aloud in the throne- 
room, ‘Long live his Majesty King George the 
Fourth!” 

The Regent—Regent no longer—made an effort 
to rise, but he sank back again, as he said, “ My 
lords—I—we—my lords—we think that our royal 
father isno more.” . 

The lords of the Council all bowed low. 

The Dark Woman had remained with her hands 
clasped over her face, but now she recovered, and 
uttered shriek upon shriek. 

Those shrieks were terrible to hear. 
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“Saveme! Ob, Heaven, save me! No, no! 
Iam a princess! Oh, God, have mercy on this 
poor heart. I am a queen—the Queen-Consort 
of England—J, Linda de Chevenaux! I com- 
mand—lI reign—lI feel the crown upon my brow! 
Oh, what is this? what darkness?” 

She staggerod back through the folding doors. 

Captain Fitz George caught her in his arms. 

The nearest seat to her was the throne itself. 
He gently placed her upon it. 

“Mother! Oh, mother, look up! Itis your 
gon—your own son, who speaks to you !” 

“My—my boy!” 

‘Yes, mother. Itis your own boy. You will 
be very happy yet. Father, father, forgive her! 
Oh, forgive her! She was mad—mad!” 

An awful change came over the face of the 
Dark Woman. She felt about with her jewel- 
decked hands, and spoke faintly. 

‘ George— George! I did love you, 

No. 104.—Dark Woman. 
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you, af this dread hour, say, 
you ? ” 

The Regent—the King approached and took 
her hand. 

“Linda, IT am very, very sorry; 
give all.” 

She burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. 

“* Where—where am I?” 

“On the throne,” said the King. 

A faint smile illumined her face for a moment, 
and she said, gently, ‘‘ Kiss me, dear one!” 

Fitz George clasped her in his arms, and kissed 
her. When he unclasped them again, she was 
dead. 

And so ended the strange and troubled career of 
Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman, 


‘Linda, I forgive 


and for- 


The chronicles from which we have succeaded 
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in extracting the strange and eventful history of 
the unhappy and persecuted Linda de Chevenaux, 
alias the Dark Woman, are exceedingly volu- 
minous; but they do not in all cases supply us 
with information such as we should like to have, 
concerning the fate of all the subordinate persons 
who have figured in this strange drama of the 
Court of England. 

Such information, however, as we do possess, 
we freely communicaté to our readers, 

But first, we féél bound to do common justice 
to one who, if he had a few more of the faults of 
humanity than all possess, yet had to thank a 
faulty education for many of the mental impulses 
that held possession of hit, . 

We allude to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King George thé Fourth. 

That he was a voluptuary, and fond to excess 
of self-gratification in évery form and shape, 
cannot be denied ; but that he was so utterly des- 
titute of heart, as he has by some writers been 
represented, cannot be substantiated by facts. 

The conduct of the Regent, or, we should say, 
of the King, on the death of Linda de Chevenaux, 
was creditable, if nothing more. 

When poor Captain Fitz George looked up from 
his mother’s corpse, it was with flashing eyes, 
which he intended should meet those ef his father, 
the Regent, 2 one look of reproach which he 
should never forget. 

But the Regent was not at the moment amen- 
able to that look. 

Stepping back until he came to @ chair, he had 
seated himself, and was rocking to and fro in an 
apparent excess of grief, which no reproaches 
could add to. ; - 

Perhaps at that moment he had looked back 
through all the busy period of twenty years, and 
seen Linda de Chevenaux as she then was, the 
fairest of the fair—a gentle, happy girl, without 
a en upon her brow—and now what was 
she 

Even as the clod of the valley, or the storm- 
drift that is seen for a moment, and then vanishes 
for ever. 

A deep silence reigned in the apartment. 

None of the lords of the Privy Council felt 
qualified or courageous enough to break the still- 
ness. 

It was the stillness of death. 

Then, one man, with a soft and noiseless step, 
went from the room, and gently closed the door 
behind him. 

That was the Marquis of Forchamp. 

He could not, after the active part he had taken 
against the poor, dead thing that lay upon the 
throne as a terrible reproach to its. real possessor, 
look into the face of the Regent—the King! 

And less than all could he bear to look into the 
face of Captain Fitz George. 

He had done quite right, no doubt; but the 
memory of that day was the blight upon the life 
and the spirits of the young nobleman. 

It was the King at last, as it was proper it 
should be, who broke the silence. 

“Fitz George!” he said gently. 

“ Father!” was the reply. 

The lords of the Privy Council looked at each 
other with uneasy and inquiring eyes. 

“Fitz George, your poor mother thought her- 
self my wife, and she shall rest in the royal vault 
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at Windsor. There, at least, she will know the 
peace which in this world was denied to her.” 

The King’s voice was broken by emotion. 

Fitz George then stepped up to him, and bend- 
ing on one knee, kissed his hand. 

Then, rising, the young man turned to the 
lords of the Council, and spoke firmly, although 
sadly. 

““T can well perceive, my lords, that there is 
some perplexity, as well as some regret, in your 
minds, about what has just now happened; and 
I, as the sole heir and living representative of my 
poor mother, think it right to state that I make 
none of the pretensions the pursuit of which has 
consumed her existence. I am the son of the 
King, but my mother was not legally his wife. 
Let me, then, put an end, by these few words, to 
all doubt—all perplexity. I am a nameless——” 

“ No, no!” cried the King, as he stepped up to 
Fitz George, and east his left arm about him,— 
‘*no—by heaven, no! There is no rank below the 
throne that you may not aspire to, and that you 
would not grace.” 

The lords of the Council, then, would all shake 
hands with the young officer, but his heart was 
very full; and at that time, he would have given 
all he possessed to be alone with that still corpse 
on the throne, and to have relieved his bosom of 
the load of tears that seemed to fill it. 

The Regent and King was as good as his word; 
and at midnight, on that same ensuing night, the 
royal vault at Windsor was opened, and in a 
niche in one of the walls a plain coffin was depo- 
sited. 

On the coffin was the one name—* LinpA.” 

There were but two mourners present on the 
occasion. 

One was the King. 

The other his son. 

It was, in truth, a strange spectacle, that mid- 
night funeral of the Dark Woman. 

As if the elements had felt that one in whose 
heart there had raged worse storms than ever they 
in their wildest moments could have produced, 
was now no more, there arose around Windsor 


| Castle at that hour of midnight a fierce tornado of 


wind, which appeared to do battle about the an- 
cient pile with victorious clamour. 

A storm raged through the royal domain such 
as had been seldom witnessed. 

Huge trees were torn up in Windsor Park, and 
in that part of it which was particularly wild, and 
which went by the name of Windsor Chase. 

Even in the royal vault, in which, as yet, so 
few who belonged to the reigning family of 
England had found a place, the uproar of the 
elements was heard distinctly. 

“ Father,” whispered Fitz George, “my poor 
mother ied but a stormy and troublous life; and 
now that we consign her tothe tomb, the warring 
elements of nature sing in fervent tones her re- 
quiem.” 

“ Get if over—oh, get it over as soon as possi- 
ble!” said the Regent. ‘ All this is terrible!” 

One of the domestic chaplains had been hastily 
summoned to perform the solemn service of the 
dead for the Dark Woman. 

The few attendants whose services were abso- 
lutely necessary had been pledged to silence by 
Captain Fitz George. : 

There was but one solitary flambeau lighted in 
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the royal vault; and now, as that Regent so 
lately, but now King of England, sat on one of 
the richly-covered Gothic seats in the vault, 
which in some of its details resembled a chapel, 
he leant his head upon his hands, and perhaps re- 
flected more in that ten minutes than he had done 
in twenty years before. 

Once, only, he looked up—and then he saw the 
tall form of his son—the son of the Dark Woman, 
arrayed in the long, solemn cloak befitting the 
occasion, and gazing with pale face and tearful 
eyes at the proceedings of that sad and awful 
hour. 

The King shrank back a little. 

He wondered that Fitz George did not hate him 
as the actual destroyer of his mother. 

The service then proceeded, and the solemn and 
affecting conclusion was come to. 

One of the mer there present had brought a 
small quantity of earth, which he had at the 
proper moment handed to Fitz George, who had 
cast it upon the coffin. 

The sad receptacle of the poor heart that had 
suffered so much was then placed in the horizon- 
tal niche that had been hewn in the wall. 

The funeral was virtually over. 

Fitz George touched the King on the arm, 

“ Father !” 

“Yes, yes, my son! Can you—oh, can you 
ever, really and truly-———” 

The King’s voice faltered. 

“What would you say to your son, oh, my 
father !” 

“‘Oan you forget ?” 

“ Forget 2” 

Captain Fitz George pointed to the coffin in the 
wall, and the gesture was too significant to be 
mistaken. He meant that he could never forget 
the poor soul that was still for ever, and which 
had inhabited that body, and which had made 
such war on all the world for his sake. 

“No! no!” added the King, “I do not mean 
that you should forget her; but can you forget all 
that has taken place in relation to her in which I 
have been an actor?” 

‘All, father, but this one night’s act, when 
you have stood as a mourner by the side of her 
coffin.” 

The King pressed the hand of Fitz George, and 
rose from the Gothic chair. ¢ 

‘¢ Come now, my dear boy!” 

That was the first time his royal father had 
ever used So endearing an expression towards him, 
and Captain Fitz George was very glad and 
thankful that it had been used at such a time. 

‘One moment, father,” he said. 

“Yes, I will wait.” 

Fitz George saw that the coffin containing the 
remains of his mother would soon be out of sight, 
and probably for ever. 

He stepped forward, and taking from his breast, 
where it had been concealed, a small coronal of 
flowers, he placed it on the coflin-lid. Then he 
placed there a folded paper. 

That attracted the attention of the King. 

What was it?” he asked, sadly. 

“ Only an epitaph, father.” 

* An epitaph ?” 

“Yes; but it will soon moulder away—sooner 
than the poor remains it accompanies now. It is 
the dirge from ‘Cymbeline.’ I copied it for the 
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purpose of laying it upon the coffin of my poor, 
dear, lost mother. You remember it, father? ” 

‘Yes, yes. Thisis very strange.” 

“ What, father ?” 

“You know, Fitz George, that it is popularly 
believed the death of my father’s, the old King’s, 
favourite daughter Amelia, had much to do with 
that mental aberration from which he suffered ?” 

‘Yes, I have heard as much.” 

‘On the night of her death he, too, copied out 
that melancholy dirge from ‘Cymbeline,’ and 
placed it on her tomb.” 

“Tt is a strange coincidence, father; and yet I 
cannot think it quite applicable to—to your 
sister Amelia. How melancholy and how sweet 
the words are, and what a world of heart-breaking 
tenderness breathes through every line!— 


‘¢¢ Pear no more the hegg of the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy earthly task hast done, 
Hence art gone, and ta’en thy wages? 
Fear no more the frown of the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke. 
Care no more to clothe and eat, 
To thee the reed is as the oak; 
Fear no more the lightning’s flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder stone ; 
Fear not slander—censure rash— 
Thou hast finished joy and moan.’ ” 


The King clasped his hands over his face while 
Captain Fitz George spoke; and when he had 
uttered the last word of the dirge, he slowly, 
leaning heavily upon the arm of his son, left the 
vault. 

The niche in the wall was carefully closed up, 
and great pains were taken to give it the appear- 
ance of never having been opened. 

Perhaps, in future years, some Tesearches in 
that royal vault may discover the coffin with the 
name of Linda upon it, when the history and the 
existence of the Dark Woman may both be for- 
gotten. 

And now, we will say what we can of the other 
persons in whom we hope the reader has felt an 
interest; some on account of their virtues and their 
excellencies, although blended with follies and 


human frailties; and others on account of their. 


crimes. 

First, we speak of Annie, the fair Countess de 
Blonde. 

There ig a letter extant which was written to 
her by the King, dated the 21st of the month in 
which his father died. That letter runs as fol- 
lows i— 


“ ANNIE, 

“JT am called fickle, capricious, and uncertain. 
Am I go to you, when, by this, I say to you, come 
back to me, and give me no explanation whatever 
of the past, for I still love you? Go to the 
Pavilion at Brighton—it will be yours. You will 
find those there who will acknowledge you as 
their mistress. I will come to you. 

‘* GEORGE.” 


Annie’s reply was characteristic :— 


‘‘ GEORGE, 
“T won't. 
“Good-bye! 
‘’ ANNIE.” 
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After this, Annio continued to reside with her 
sister; and her memory will be long cherished by 
many a poor heart that rejoiced at her bounty; 
for after about a year she was prevailed upon to 
accept a pension of one thousand per annum from 
the King, all of which she distributed in charity, 
with the exception of what she conld persuade 
Marian to take for her board and lodging. 

But she died young. 

Alas, poor Annie! But only in this world were 
you misconceived and maligned. ‘There is ano- 
ther, in which your true feminine heart will be 
appreciated. 

Major Hanger was hanged’ for forgery, after 
carrying on a career of great profligacy for some 
time, and escaping the consequences of many 
criminal acts. 

The girl from the shop in Long Acre had mar- 
ried him some time before his disgraceful death ; 
and after that event she became somewhat noto- 
rious in the metropolis for her intemperance. 

Sir Hinckton Moys, who was a villain of a 
higher grade, if there be grades in villany, than 
Hanger, managed to ‘‘ carry on the war,” as he 
called it, for some years, as the owner of a 
gaming-house ; but as his notions of honesty and 
fair play were ‘of the loosest, he was detected by 
an Irish baronet in some ‘trick at cards, and 
knocked down. 

A hostile meeting was the result, and Moys was 
shot through the brain. 

The Irish baronet and the two seconds fled; 
and it was not until-two days afterwards that the 
dead, body of Sir Hinckton Moys was found lying 
amid a clump of trees in Kensingion Gardens. 

No one took the trouble to pursue the aforesaid 
Irish baronet on account of the transaction, and 
the general verdict of society was that it was well 
rid of such a man as Sir Hinckton Moys. 

The band of the Dark Woman, finding them- 
selves without a leader, were appalled at the dan- 
gerous position in which they were. 

The story of the robbery of the jewels in St. 
James’s Palace got by some means abroad, and 
the whole of the police energies of London were 
set to work to discover the culprits. 

It was then that one of the band turned against 
his fellows, and sought to betray them at a ‘meet- 
ing they had arranged at the old church in the 
City. 

Before, however, the officers made their appear- 
ance, the members of the band who were present 
bad discovered the intended treachery. 

When the officers entered the church, all they 
found there was the traitor, dead from some 
wounds in the breast. 

The others, it is supposed, at once left the coun- 
try, for they were heard of no more. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack continued his career on 
the road for'some time, and was at length cap- 
tured in an extraordinary manner. 

He had stopped a post-chaise upon Hampstead 
Heath, and appropriated the valuables belonging 
to two gentlemen who occupied it, but in Pancras 
Vale he was met by a party of nine officers, all of 
whom knew him well. 

To contend against such odds were miadness, 
and flight seemed to be out of the question, for his 
horse had fallen lame during his ride down the 
hill, 

It was early in the evening, and Sixteen. 
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stringed Jack, as a last resource, took to the green 
lanes which then were toe found in abundance on © 
both sides of the high road to Hampstead. 

For the space of time of about four minutes 
only, he continued to get out of sight of his pur- 
suers, and leaped bodily, horse and all, into a wag- 
gon, the huge canvas top of which completely hid 
him. 

This stratagem might have succeeded, for the 
officers, after talking to the terrified waggoner, 
were about to ride on, when one of their horses 
took it into his head to neigh in a peculiar 
manner. 

Sixteen-stringed Jack’s horse immediately re- 
plied, and a search in the waggon resulted in his 
capture, 

Tried and condemned to death, he lay in New- 
gate, and everybody expected his execution ; but 
there was a mystery about the affair which was 
never cleared up, although he was reported to have 
escaped. 

The fact was, that Jack had taken special good 
care of the ruby ring that the Regent had given 
him, and he got Captain Fitz George to present it 
to the King. 

That saved him. He did escape, but it was 
with the connivance of the authorities. 

Jack then emigrated to the American colonies. 

In due time Fitz George became an earl, and 
although we do not choose exactly to blazon forth 
the title by which he was known, and which his 
son now bears, yet there are those who will 
readily recognise him when we state that he was 
the nobleman who, exhausted by fatigue, had only 
just fallen asleep in the Palace when Geerge the 
Fourth expired in the arms of one of the royal 
pages, and that he prevented the Marchioness of 
Sunningham from taking the rings from the 
fingers of the dead King, and turned her out of the 
chamber. 

And now, of all our characters, perhaps, we 
should say that Marian had been the most equably 
and serenely happy. 

From first to last, she, and she only, with her 
husband, had pursued the even course of rectitude 
and justice. Truth was their motto, and they 
had never, for one moment, allowed themselves to 
deviate from it. 

In their happy household, to which those two 
young girls were attached—namely, the danghter 
of Sixteen-stringed Jack, whom he would not 
take across the seas with him, and that faithful, 
gentle-hearted creature, who had been the page to 
Linda de Chevenaux, and then filled a similar 
capacity in the household of the Princess of 
Wales—they tasted of that serenity which the 
turmoils of the great world, and the agonies of 
ambition, would have denied them. 

“Shall we say that, of their family of five little 
ones, the girls inherited their mother’s charms, 
both of body and mind, and the boys their father’s 
true and noble gentleness and courage. 

Their Aunt Annie was the idol of their young 
affections. Little did they guess that that Aunt 
Annie had at one time been the inmate of a 
palace, and had at her control almost the destinies 
of a kingdom. 

And now, perhaps, we ought to say some few 
words in regard to the unhappy Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, the wife of the Regent, afterwards 
King. 


a 


THE DARK 


She lived just long enough to make one of the 
most terrible of discoveries 

The discovery of the hollowness and the fickle- 
ness of all about her. 

She found that the polificians—the lawyers— 
ay, even the divines that had thronged Bucking- 
ham House, and offered her lip-homage—were all 
false as the mirage of the desert, which looks all 
things to men’s eyes, but is in reality nothing 
but a vapour. 

Deserted by all, she alone made the memorable 
attempt to be present at the coronation of the 
King—of George the Fourth! 

Spurned from the banquet hall at Westminster, 
she retired, but to die of a broken heart. 

There are such things-as broken hearts in the 
world, let sceptics in such matters say what they 
may. 

And so ended the troubles, the indiscretions, and 
the follies of one who ought to have sat upon the 
throne of England as Queen Consort. 

The calculations, selfish as they were, and car- 
ried out with audacity and with infamous means, of 
the Marchioness of Sunningham, were successful. 

She did manage to enthral the King; and with 
little intermission, until the day of her death she 
was the cold, selfish, calculating, and imperious 
mistress of the private apartments in Carltoa 
House and the Pavilion at Brighton. 

No one loved her. 

No one admired her. 

But all feared her except one, and that was a 
young page of the household, who on all occasions 
thwarted her as far as he was able. 

It was that page who stopped her from a rob- 
bery of the King’s dressing-case after his de- 
cease. 

But one other character of our varied dramatis 
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persone requires to be mentioned, and her fate 
was one of great singularity. 

We allude to the Princess Charlotte, the wife 
for a year of the Prince Leopold. 

It was discovered, after her sudden and most un- 
timely death, that some few weeks before that event 
she had received a letter written evidently by a 
foreigner, and to the following purport :— 


“Milan. 

“Tf the Princess Charlotte of Wales desires a 
happy issue to the event which is about to occur, 
and which may have so remarkable an effect upon 
the succession to the English crown, she is invited 
to read carefully a book which she will find in the 
library of her mother, and which was sent to her 
along with many others, which is entitleé, ‘A 
Treatise on the Mineral Waters of Carlsbad.’ 

e‘‘ This comes from a true friend.” 


It was well known that in the mind of the 
Princess there was a vein of superstition, and 
although she at first laughed at the letter, it was 
said that she had sought for the book, and was 
reading it with difficulty some three days only 
before she lay in death at Claremont. 

We say she read it with difficulty, because the 
leaves adhered, in places, so closely together, that 
it was by no means an easy task to separate them. 

To facilitate that process, the Princess very 
heedlessly damped the leaves with her lips. 

There was some subtle poison upon them, which 
the slightest contact with was death. 

The arts of the Borgias had descended to some 
one, and the name of Bergami, half erased, upon 
the cover of the book pointed to the author of the 
deed. 

And this ends the strange, eventful history of 
Linda de Chevenaux, the Dark Woman. 
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THE END, 
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